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HISINGER.  Xylotma. 

HISPID.  Covered  with  long  stiff  hairs. 

HITCHENIA.  A genus  of  Indian  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  order  Zingiber  acee . 
They  have  tuberiform  rootlets ; a stem 
destitute  of  leaves  at  its  upper  part , a 
splcate  Inflorescence,  wrth  white  flowers, 
having  a tubular  three-toothed  calyx,  a 
corolla  with  a long  slender  tube,  and  a 
6omewhat  two-lipped  limb,  a short  fila- 
ment, channelled  to  receive  the  thread- 
like style,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
funnel-shaped  stigma.  The  capsule  Is 
membranous,  three-valved,  and  contains  a 
number  of  6eeds  provided  with  a large 
star-like  arlllus.  [M.  T.  M.J 

HOCHSTETTERIA.  A genus  of  Compo- 
site, represented  by  //.  Schimperi, a much- 
branched  herb  found  m Arabia  Petraa  and 
Rcind,  whose  wiry  stems  are  furnished  with 
distant  serrated  leaves,  and  each  twig  is 
terminated  by  a single  orange-coloured 
flower-head.  The  genus  differs  from  its 
allies  of  the  fleabane  group,  iu  the  florets 
being  all  tubular,  perfect,  and  seated  on  a 
frilled  receptacle.  [A.  A.  BJ 

HOCK-HERB.  Althea  ; also  Malva. 

HbCKINIA.  An  annual  gentianaceous 
plant  of  Brazil.  The  flowers  are  blue,  with 
a flve-parted  cylindrical  calyx,  a bell-fuu- 
nel-shaped  corolla,  five  stamens  having  the 
connective  prolonged  into  a lance-shaped 
point,  and  a hairy  stigma  divided  into  two 
plates.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  bursting  by 
two  valves.  [M.  T.  M.J 

HODGSONIA.  A magnificent  cucurblta- 
ceous  plant,  very  common  in  many  parts  of 
Eastern  Bengal.  The  stems  are  described 
by  Dr.  Hooker  as  slender,  frequently  one 
hundred  feet  long.climbing  the  forest  trees, 
and  having  their  branching  ends  matted 
together  and  covered  with  leaves,  which 
sometimes  form  a dense  hanging  screen  of 
bright  green  foliage.  The  large  flowers, 
yellow  outside  and  white  inside,  remark- 
able for  the  long  filiform  twisted  appen- 
dages hanging  from  their  lobes,  appear  in 
May,  and  are  very  deciduous;  they  may 
often  be  seen  strewing  the  ground  in 
abundance  in  the  forest,  when  the  plant 
itself  cannot  be  recognised  amidst  the 
canopy  of  vegetation  above  the  traveller’s 
head.  The  great  melon-like  fruit,  called 
Kathior-pot  by  the  Lepchas,  ripens  in  au- 
tumn and  winter.  Its  coarse  hard  green 
pulp  exudes  a gummy  fluid  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  is  austere  and  uneatable. 

HOFFMANNIA.  The  name  of  a West 
Indian  cinchonaceous  herb,  with  hairy 
.branches,  ovate  rough  leaves,  and  axillary 
many-flowered  peduncles.  The  parts  of  the 
flower  are  In  fours ; the  corolla  salver- 
shaped ; the  anthers  sessile  ; the  stigma 
blunt  on  the  end  of  a simple  style:  the 
fruit  two-celled,  many-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.J 

IIOFFMAN8EGGIA.  A genus  of  I*gu- 
minosce,  nearly  related  to  Cassia , but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  the  calyx  segments  being 
united  by  their  margins  so  as  to  form  a 


flve-toothed  cup.  It  consists  of  about  ! 
fifteen  species  distributed  over  California, 
Mexico,  the  temperate  parts  of  Peru  and  I 
Chili,  extending  nearly  to  the  extreme  i 
south.  They  are  neat  little  perennials, 
with  bipinnate  leaves  often  marked  with 
black  dots ; and  the  pretty  yellow  flowers 
are  arranged  in  racemes  which  arise  from 
Opposite  the  leaves.  [A.  A.  B.J 

HOFMEISTERELLA  eumicroscopica  is 
a little  epiphytal  orchid  of  Peru,  belonging 
to  the  Vandece,  nearly  related  to  Telipogon , 
and  remarkable  for  the  very  long  beak 
hanging  down  in  front  of  the  stigma.  The 
plant  is  stemless,  with  a few  fleshy  roots, 
a tuft  of  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  a short 
flexuous  spike  bearing  a few  small  yellow 
flowers.  [A.  A.  B.J 

HOGMEAT.  Boerhaavia  dccumbens. 

HOGWEED.  Heracleum  Sphcmdylium ; 
also  Polygonum  aviculare , and  Boerhaavia. 
— , POISONOUS.  Aristulochia  grandijiora. 

HOHENAOKERIA.  A genus  of  umbelli- 
fers  characterised  by  having  the  styles 
awl-shaped  and  benu  back,  and  the  fruit 
compressed  laterally,  somewhat  pear- 
shaped,  and  having  a cylindrical  beak 
crowned  by  the  five  persistent  sharp  teeth 
of  the  calyx ; each  half  of  the  fruit  has 
five  obtuse  strong  ridges  and  narrow 
grooves  between.  The  only  species  is  a | 
small  annual  (or  biennial  ?)  plant,  n.  bu-  i 
pleuri/olia,  a native  of  Armenia,  with  very 
short  decumbent  stems,  long  serrulate  1 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers.  [G.  D.J 

HOHENBERGIA.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
bromeiiaccous  herbs,  distinguished  from 
Billbergiu  and  other  genera  by  the  perianth, 
the  outer  segments  of  which  are  unequal, 
the  two  posterior  segments  being  some- 
what pyramidal  winged  and  keeled,  the 
anterior  one  convex  outwardly  and  short- 
er ; while  the  inner  segments  are  longer, 
petal-like,  occasionally  provided  with  a 
minute  scale  at  the  base,  and  ultimately 
spirally  twisted,  as  also  are  the  three  linear 
stigmas.  fM.  T.  M.J 

HOITZIA.  A genus  of  Polemoniaeee , 
containing  seven  species,  natives  of  Mexi- 
co. They  are  rigid  or  herbaceous  under- 
shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers  crowded  at  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
with  many  bracts  below  the  calyx.  The 
calyx  is  tubular  and  five-cleft;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  the  limb  divided  Into 
five  unequal  laciniie,  and  the  stamens  ex- 
serted.  There  are  but  few  ovules  in  each 
of  the  three  cells  of  the  ovary.  [W.  C.J 

HOLACANTHA.  A name  expressive  of 
the  thorny  character  of  the  shrub  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  which  forms  a genus  of 
Simarabaceip..  It  is  a native  of  the  deserts 
of  Mexico  and  California,  has  no  leaves, 
but  is  beset  with  strong  spines.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  unisexual,  with  a 
seven  or  eight-parted  calyx,  and  seven  or 
eight  petals.  fM.  T.  M.J 

HOLARRHENA.  A genus  of  dogbanes. 
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: having  the  calyx  In  five  deep  divisions, 

I which  are  very  narrowand  acute;  and  five 
I stamens  attached  to  the  lower  |>art  of  the 
i tube  of  the  corolla,  their  anthers  perfect. 

The  species  are  Indian  shrubs,  erect  and 
j smooth  ; the  leaves  opposite,  stalked  and 
I of  thin  texture;  the  flowers  in  terminal 
and  lateral  bunches.  [G.  DJ 

HOLBCKLLI A A small  genus  of  Lardi- 
j zabalaceie,  consisting  of  scandent  shrubs, 

! natives  of  India,  and  having  digitate 
leaves,  and  axillary  corymbiform  racemes 
of  purple  or  greenish  flowers,  which  are 
monoecious,  with  six  petalold  sepals  and 
six  minute  petals.  In  the  male  flowers 
there  are  six  free  fertile  stamens,  and  in 
the  female  six  small  sterile  ones  and 
three  ovaries,  which  become  oblong  iu- 
dehlscent  berries.  [T-  M.J 

HOLOOSORUS.  A peculiar  Bornean 
fern,  referred  by  some  botanists  to  Gram- 
mills  and  Polypodium,  but  by  others 
considered  to  form  a distinct  genua  of 
the  TteniHdeer.  The  fronds  are  solid  and 
bluntly  pentangular,  with  three  grooves 
on  the  upper  and  two  on  the  lower  surface, 
the  oval-oblong  naked  sort  lying  In  the 
latter.  The  venation  is  reduced  to  a sim- 
ple costa.  Imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the 
narrow  wiry  fronds.  If.  pentagonua  is  the 
Grammiti a bisulcata  of  Booker.  [T.  M.J 

HOLCUS.  A genus  of  grasses,  mostly 
European,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Phalarea, 
and  distinguished  by  its  somewhat  open 
panicle  with  numerous  crowded  two-flow- 
ered spikelets.  The  upper  flower  is  male, 
and  has  a shortly-awned  glume,  and  the 
lower  one  Is  hermaphrodite,  with  the 
glume  usually  awnless.  The  outer  glumes 
are  boat-shaped,  enclosing  the  flowers. 
Two  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  but 
they  have  soft  woolly  herbage,  and  are  of 
little  value.  [T.  MJ 

HOLEWOItT.  Corydalis  bulbosa. 

HOLIGARNA.  A genus  of  lofty  Indian 
trees,  belonging  to  the  Anacardiacece,  and 
distinguished  by  the  parts  of  the  flower 
being  arranged  in  fives : the  petals  oblong, 
hairy,  spreading,  attached  to  the  flve- 
toothed  calyx  ; the  ovary  united  to  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  and  containing  a single 
ovule  at  its  upper  part ; and  the  fruit 
fleshy,  with  a one-seeded  stone.  From  the 
stem  of  II.  longi/olia,  a lofty  tree,  occasion- 
ally cultivated  In  our  stoves,  the  natives 
of  Malacca  are  said  to  extract  an  acrid 
juice,  which  Is  used  as  a vamlsh.  The 
stone  of  the  fruit  likewise  contains  an 
acrid  resinous  juice,  while  the  investing 
pulp  contains  a glutinous  fluid  made  use 
of  by  painters,  and  for  fixing  colours  on 
linen.  The  fruit  and  the  bark  are  used  I 
medicinally,  but  require  to  be  employed 
with  caution,  as  they  are  apt  to  give  rise 
to  dangerous  symptoms.  [M.T.  M.] 

HOLLOW  ROOT.  Adoxa  MosehaUllina. 

HOLLOWWORT.  Corydalis  bulbosa. 

HOLLY.  Ilex.  — , CAPE.  Crocoxylon 
excelsum.  — , KNEE.  Ruse  us  acuUatus. 


I— .MOUNTAIN.  Eemopanthea.  — , SEA. 
Eryngium  viaritimum. 

HOLLYHOCK.  Althira  rosea,  chinensis, 
and  fleifolia.  Sometimes  written  Holll- 
hock,  or  Holy  Hoke. 

HOLLYWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for  the 
Aqui/oliaccce. 

HOLM.  The  Holly,  Hex  Aquifolium. 

— , KNEE.  Ruscus  ar.uleatus.  — , SEA 
Eryngium  viaritimum. 

1IOLOGRAPHIS.  A genus  of  Acanlha- 
eea,  containing  a single  Mexican  species, 
a branching  undershrub,  with  oblong-ovate 
olduse  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  in  pairs. 
The  calyx  is  equally  flve-parted,  and  the 
corolla  ringent,  with  a very  short  tube. 

It  has  four  dldynamous  stamens.  [W.  CJ 

HOLOLACHNE  somgarica  Is  a plant 
of  the  Reaumuria  family,  which  grows  in 
saline  places  on  the  shores  of  lakes  in 
Soongaria  and  Mongliolla.  It  is  a few 
inches  high,  much-branched,  with  white 
wiry  stems  furnished  with  numerous 
minute  linear  clustered  fleshy  leaves,  bear- 
ing inconspicuous  white  flowers  in  their 
axils.  The  few  (eight  to  ten!  stamens,  and 
the  absence  of  scales  at  the  base  of  the  pe- 
tals, are  the  chief  characters.  [A.  A.  B.j 

HOLOSERICEOUS.  Silky  ; so  covered 
with  hairs  that  it  feels  soft  to  the  touch, 
although  the  naked  eye  may  fail  to  detect 
the  presence  of  hairs. 

HOLOSTEMMA.  A small  genus  of  Ae- 
clepiadacece,  from  tropical  Asia,  consisting 
of  twiners  with  largish  flowers,  deeply- 
coloured  inside  and  arranged  in  shortly  j 
pedunculate  interpetlolar  umbels  or  ra-  I 
cemes.  The  corolla  is  rotate  with  a short  : 
tube,  and  the  limb  divided  into  five  broadly 
ovate  lobes.  [W.  C.J 

HOLOSTEUM.  A small  genus  of  Caryo- 
phyllaccce,  with  the  styles  usually  three  and 
the  capsule  valves  twice  as  many.  They 
are  small  annuals  found  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  temperate  Asia,  with  simple 
stems,  smooth  oblong  leaves  in  pairs,  some- 
times united  at  the  base,  and  terminal 
umbels  of  small  chlckweed-like  flowers. 
H.  umbellatum  is  found  in  a few  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  but  is  far 
from  common.  [J.  T.  SO 

HOLY  GHOST.  Angelica  sylveslris.  — 
FLOWER.  Peristeria  elatu. 

HOLY-HERB.  Verbena  ojjlcinalis. 

HOLY-ROPE.  Eupatorium  cannabinum . 

HO  MALI  ACEJE.  ( Unmaliads .1  A natural  i 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons 
included  in  Lindley’s  cactal  alliance  of  epi-  j 
gynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  leaves;  perianth  funnel-slmped,  i 
with  five  to  fifteen  gland-bearing  divisions  ! 
and  alternating  petaloid  scales,  the  latter  j 
considered  by  some  as  petals,  and  hence  ] 
Llndley  places  the  order  between  I.oasacem  j 
and  Cactacear,  stamens  Inserted  on  the  pe- 
rianth, either  singly  orln  bundles  of  three  : 
or  six;  ovary  adherent,  one-celied;  ovules  , 
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numerous,  pendulous ; placentas  three  to  1 
five  parietal ; styles  three  to  five;  fruit  a 1 
capsule  or  berry  ; seeds  albuminous.  Tro- 
pical plants  of  India,  Africa,  and  America, 
having  astringent  qualities.  There  are 
nine  known  genera  and  thirty-six  species. 
Examples:  Homalium,  Blackwellia,  1 YUa, 
Cordylanthus.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HOMALIUM.  Tropical  American  shrubs, 
forming  the  typical  genus  of  Romaliacecc. 
The  principal  characters  reside  In  the  sta- 
mens, which  vary  in  number,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  perianth  in  groups  of  three 
or  four  placed  opposite  to  the  inner  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth,  and  alternate  with 
i fleshy  glands  placed  in  front  of  the  outer 
or  calycine  segments  ; and  in  the  capsule, 
which  is  onc-celled,  containing  a few  seeds 
| and  opening  partially  by  three  valves. 

The  roots  of  some  of  the  species  are 
| astringent.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HOMALONEMA.  A genus  of  Aracetr, 
consisting  of  Indian  herbaceous  plants, 

] with  heart  or  arrow-shaped  leaves ; an  ex- 
panded aromatic  spathe ; a spadix  covered 
with  flowers  over  the  whole  of  Its  surface, 
and  having  rudimentary  flowers  mixed 
with  the  ovaries;  numerous  sessile  an- 
thers, and  three-celled  detached  ovaries;  , 
and  a three-cleft  stigma.  U.  cordatum , I 
I with  a white  spathe,  is  cultivated  in  green-  j 
j houses,  n.  aroinaticnm, a native  of  Chi tta-  I 
gong,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  I 
its  root  is  deemed  by  the  natives  to  possess 
j medicinal  virtues.  [M.  T.  M.]  I 

HOMBAO  D'ARABIE.  (Fr.)  Sodadade- 
j c idua. 

HOMBRONIA.  A name  given  to  two 
species  of  Pandavaeece , figured  In  the  Voy- 
\ age  ds  la  Bonite , but  not  yet  described. 

HOMERIA.  The  name  of  a few  species 
, of  Cape  bulb-tuberous  plants,  sometimes 
j separated  from  JfoflML  from  which  they 
differ  in  having  nearly  regular  flowers. 
The  perianth  has  a very  short  tube,  and 
six  divisions,  of  which  the  three  alternate 
or  inner  ones  are  rather  but  not  conspicu- 
! ously  smaller  than  the  others,  the  three 
stamens  are  monadelphous, and  the  stigma 
is  trifld,  with  two-cleft  fringed  branches. 
They  are  rather  handsome  plants,  with 
1 1 near-en Biform  leaves,  and  leafy  branch- 
ing scapes  bearing  several  showy  endur- 
, ing  flowers,  usually  orange-red,  copper- 
I coloured,  or  yellow.  [T.  M.] 

HOM I NY.  A meal  prepared  from  Indian 
corn. 

HOMOCARPOUR  Having  all  the  fruits 
; of  a flower-head  exactly  alike. 

HOMODROMAL.  Having  all  the  spires 
| turned  the  same  way ; or  the  spires  of  a 
lateral  organ  the  same  as  those  on  a cen- 
; tral  organ. 

HOMOG  AMOUR  When  al  1 the  florets  of 
; a capltulum,  &c.,  are  hermaphrodite. 

| HOMOGENS.  A name  given  by  Llndley 
to  a division  of  Exogens  characterised  by 
I the  wood  being  arranged  In  the  form  of 


wedges,  and  not  in  concentric  circles  or 
zones.  It  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Piperacece, 
the  shrubby  Aristolochiacece , Nepenthacew , 
Lardizabalacetr , and  Mcni8permace(r . The 
term  is  not  now  used.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HOMOG  YNE.  A small  genus  of  stem  less 
composite  herbs,  found  in  Alpfncsituations 
in  South  Europe.  They  have  long  stalked 
root-leaves  with  kidney -shaped  toothed 
or  angled  blades,  and  flower-scapes  three  i 
inches  to  a foot  in  length,  furnished  with 
one  or  two  distant  leaves,  and  terminating 
In  a single  white  or  purple  flower-head, 
having  all  the  florets  tubular.  Related  to 
Petasites,  they  differ  in  the  heads  being 
solitary  Instead  of  numerous  on  each 
scape.  H.  alpina  and  H.  discolor  are 
sometimes  seen  In  collections  of  Alpine 
plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HOMOIOS,  or  HOMO.  In  Greek  com- 
pounds = alike  or  similar. 

HOMOLOGUE.  Organs  are  called  homo- 
logous when  they  have  the  same  analytical 
relations,  or.  In  other  words,  correspond- 
ence of  structure  and  origin,  though  the 
functions  may  be  different ; analogous 
when  they  resemble  each  other  in  outward 
form  or  in  functions.  Affinity,  on  the 
contrary,  expresses  a close  relation  of 
one  species,  genus,  or  order  to  another. 
The  several  external  parts  of  a water-lily, 
for  Instance,  arc  perfectly  homologous 
with  those  of  a common  white  lily,  but 
there  is  no  affinity  between  them.  Pollen- 
grains  and  the  spores  of  many  of  the  higher 
cryptogams  resemble  each  other  In  origin 
and  germination.  They  are,  therefore, 
homologous  with  each  other,  though  their 
functions  are  totally  different.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HOMOMORPHCR  Uniform.  All  shaped 
alike. 

HOMONEME.®.  A name  given  by  Fries 
to  the  lower  cryptogams  ns  propagated  by 
spores  which  send  out  threads  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  perfect  plant,  and  do  not 
produce  anything  like  a false  cotyledon 
as  in  ferns.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HOMORANTHUS.  A genus  of  Chamm- 
lanciacecp , consisting  of  small  Australian 
shrubs,  and  bearing  opposite  linear  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
flowers.  The  tubular  calyx  has  five  ribs, 
and  five  elongated  hair-llke  teeth  : there 
are  ten  stamens  and  a long  bearded  style. 
The  seed-vessel  Is  indehiscent  and  single- 
seeded.  [R.  H.] 

HOMORGANA.  A term  applied  to  cryp- 
togamic  plants,  as  consisting  of  cells  only, 
without  vessels.  It  is  gynonymnus  with 
Cellulares,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions. [M.  J.B.] 

HOMOTHALAMUR  Resembling  the 
thallus ; a term  employed  among  lichens 
only. 

HOMOTROPAL.  Having  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  seed,  but  not  straight. 

HONAY.  An  Indian  name  for  Calophyl- 
lum  Inophyllum. 
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HONESTY.  Lunar ia  biennis. 

HONEWORT.  Sison  Amoinnm ; also 
Trin ia  vulgaris,  and  Cryptotivnia  cana- 
densis. 

HONEYBERRY.  The  name  in  modern 
Greece  of  the  berries  of  Celtis  australis; 
also  Melicocca  bijuga. 

HONEYDEW.  A sugary  secretion  from 
the  leaves  of  plants  in  hot  weather,  usually 
attributed  to  aphides,  because  they  se- 
crete a similar  matter.  When  the  secre- 
tion is  extreme,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  unusual  heat,  it  drips  from  the  leaves 
in  little  drops,  which  are  sometimes  so 
abundant  that  they  may  be  swept  up  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  secretion  is 
then  called  Manna,  though  it  is  not  in- 
tended by  the  term  to  identify  it  with 
the  manna  of  the  ash.  The  affection  is 
ranked  in  vegetable  pathology  under  the 
genus  Apostaxis,  and  is  generally  harm- 
less. [M.  J.  B.] 

HONEY-FLOWER,  or  HONEY-PLANT. 
Melianthus. 

HONEYSUCKLE.  Lonicera ; also  ap- 
plied amongst  agriculturists  to  meadow 
clover,  Trifolium  pratense.  — of  Australia. 
Banksia serrata.  —of Jamaica.  Passijlora 
laurifolio.  — , BUSH.  Diervilla.  — , 
DWARF.  Comus  suecica.  — , FLY.  Ual- 
leria;  also  Lonicera  Xylosteum.  — , 
FRENCH.  ITedysarum  coronarium.  — , 
HEATH.  Banksia  serrata.  — , WHITE 
Azalea  viscosa. 

HONEYSUCKLE  TREE.  Banksia  aus- 
tralis. 

HONEYWARE.  Alaria  esculenta;  also 
j Laminaria  saccharina. 

HONEYWORT.  Cerinthe. 

HONGHEL-BUSH.  Adeniitm  Ilcmghel. 

j HONKENYA,  or  HONKENEJA.  A genus 
j of  Caryophyllacece,  allied  to  Alsine , but  dis- 
i tinguished  by  its  few  large  pear-shaped 
seeds,  beaked  at  the  end  and  having  an  in- 
dentation on  the  opposite  side.  They  are 
all  littoral  plants  found  in  the  northern 
I hemisphere,  in  the  temperate  and  arctic 
zones.  H.  peploides  is  very  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  British  Islands,  its  rhizome 
creeping  in  the  sand,  and  throwing  up  nu- 
merous low  stems  with  fleshy  leaves  and 
small  white  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HOODED.  The  same  as  Cucullate. 

HOODIA.  A remarkable  genus  of  Ascle- 
piadacea , containing  two  branching  South 
African  herbs,  with  fleshy  many-angled 
cactus-like  stems,  thickly  covered  at  the 
angles  with  strong  prickles,  which  are 
dilated  at  the  base.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  large  corolla,  and  are  on  short  pedun- 
cles near  the  apex  of  the  stem  ; the  calyx 
five-parted ; the  corolla  rotate  with  a very 
short  tube  and  a large  dilated  faintly 
flVe-lobed  limb,  each  lobe  terminating  in 
an  aristate  tooth.  The  stamlnal  crown  is 
double,  the  outer  whorl  consisting  of  five 
deeply  emarginate  lobes, with  the  margins 


incurved,  the  inner  of  flve  alternating 
leaflets  bent  downwards.  [ W.  C.j 

HOOKED-BACK.  Curved  in  a direction 
from  the  apex  to  the  base ; as  the  side 
lobes  of  the  leaf  of  the  dandelion. 

HOOKER  I El.  A natural  order  of  mosses, 
distinguished  by  the  flat  creeping  Irregu- 
larly-branched steins,  with  reticulated 
leaves,  a cernuous  succulent  capsule  on  a 
succulent  elongated  footstalk,  a campanu- 
late  smooth  veil  and  double  peristome. 
Ilookeria  lucent*  is  one  of  our  most  l>eauti- 
ful  mosses,  and  remarkable  for  its  large 
pale  shining  loosely  reticulated  leaves. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  Devonshire.  Most 
of  the  species  are  extra-European,  and  in- 
habitants of  warm  regions.  A few  have 
not  flattened  stems,  and  two  or  three 
species  included  in  the  Antarctic  Flora 
have  erect  capsules,  but  these  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Leucodontei  by  their  ml- 
tra*form  veil.  Occasionally  the  base  of  the 
veil  is  laciniate,  as  in  the  Irish  U.  la’tevi- 
rens.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HOOKHEAL.  Prunella  vulgaris. 

HOOP-PETTICOAT.  Corbularia. 

HOP.  Humulus  Lupulus.  — , WILD. 
Bryonia  dioica. 

HOPEA.  A genus  of  Dipterocarpocece, 
consisting  of  resin-bearing  trees  natives 
of  Borneo,  whose  flowers  differ  from  those 
of  Shorea  only  in  the  number  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  MO 

HOPKIRKIA.  A genus  of  Composite, 
peculiar  to  Mexico,  represented  by  a single 
species,  H.  anthemoidea,  a smooth  branch- 
ing herb,  with  pinnately-parted  leaves,  and 
small  terminal  flower-heads  with  yellow 
florets.  The  involucre  consists  of  four 
or  flve  obovate  scales,  and  encloses  three 
tubular  four  or  five-toothed  florets,  whose 
silky  achencs  are  crowned  with  a pappus 
of  eight  chaffy  one-nerved  scales,  three- 
toothed  at  top,  the  nerve  prolonged  Into  an 
awn.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HOPPIA.  A small  genus  of  Brazilian 
cyperaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Caricinee.  The  inflorescence  is  In  head3 
which  are  composed  of  compound  imbri- 
cated spikes.  [D.  M.3 

HORANINOVTA.  A genus  of  Chenapo- 
diaceas  closely  allied  to  Salsola , but  differ- 
ing in  habit,  and  in  the  perianth  being 
longer  than  the  filaments,  in  the  segments 
having  a smaller  wing  not  produced  till 
much  later,  after  flowering,  and  in  the 
minnte  styles  looking  like  a simple  stigma. 
They  are  rough  annual  herbs  of  temperate 
Asia.  [J.  T.  S.J 

HORARIOU8.  Enduring  for  an  hour  or 
two  only ; as  the  petals  of  Cistus. 

HORDEUM.  The  Barley:  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  genera  of  grasses 
(Graminacecei).  As  acorn  plant,  Barley  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  early  cultivated,  and 
its  different  varieties  can  be  grown  under 
a wider  range  of  climatal  differences  than 
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almost  any  other  variety  of  cereal ; but  , up  our  sleeves  and  found  them  travel  to 
which  wild  species  is  the  true  parent  of  ! our  shoulders,  where  they  were  difficult  to 
the  cultivated  form  is  a matter  involved  in  | dislodge  without  disarranging  them.  This 
obscurity,  though  in  all  probability  one  of  j was  caused  by  the  parts  of  the  spikelets 
the  wild  forms  of  the  more  temperate  parts  ! being  compressible,  so  that  by  a gentle 
of  India  may  be  made  to  yield  a good  grain  j motion  they  progressed  upwards  with  a 
by  cultivation.  The  genus  may  be  diatin- | kind  of  spring ; but .the  spirilla*  or  barbs,  on 
gulshed  by  its  spikelets  being  In  threes  pulling  the  spike  the  contrary  way,  stuck 


arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  rachis, 
hence  forming  a bilateral  spike. 

The  species  consist  of— 1.  Cereal  Barleys  : 
77.  hexantichum , the  six  rowed,  in  which  ail 
three  flowers  of  the  spikelets  are  perfect  i 
and  fertile ; II.  distiehnm , the  two-rowed. 


Into  the  clothes,  and  so  it  could  not  easily 
be  dislodged  from  its  position. 

Both  the  Wall  and  the  Seaside  Barleys 
are  denizens  of  sandy  soils— the  former 
everywhere,  the  latter  on  the  seashore. 
The  Wall  Barley  is  thus  a remarkable  agra- 


In  which  only  the  central  floret  is  fertile,  rian  Indicator  of  the  nature  of  land.  On 


and  the  two  lateral  abortive.  2.  Wild 
Barleys : 77.  murinum , pratense , and  mariti- 
m ttm. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  cultivated 
Barley,  those  known  as  distichous  or  two- 


the  sands  of  the  tertiaries  it  is  a common 
weed,  so  on  the  more  sandy  deposits  of  the 
new  and  old  red  sandstones.  A curious 
instance  of  the  partiality  of  this  grass  for 
sand  occurs  in  the  Cotswold  hills;  these 


rowed  Barley  are  those  more  commonly  | are  composed  of  oolitic  freestones  and 


cultivated,  for  in  them  the  seed  is  tolera-  chalk, both  cs 
bly  uniform  In  size,  and  so  a better  sample  the  clays  of  i 
is  produced,  and  we  believe  that  It  is  even  universally  a 
more  productive  than  the  six  rowed  form,  of  the  valley 
| This  latter,  however,  is  frequently  at-  and  Cbeltenk 
tempted  to  be  employed  in  farming  ; but  as  Bredon  in  tb 
the  lateral  florets  arc  seldom  so  plump  as  of  sand  vary 
the  central  one,  a very  uneven  sample  is  in  depth,  tb 
the  result.  This  Is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  to  become  a 
greater  coarseness  of  the  varieties  of  the  boundary  lin 
six-rowed  barley  when  compared  with  the  See  Chitho. 
two-rowed— a fact  perhaps  more  observable  wnRirHm 

in  the  black  variety  than  in  any  other.  nr  ai'k  a 
In  this  group  we  must  notice  a naked  _ 


chalk,  both  calcareous  rocks,  and  there,  as  In 
the  clays  of  the  Oxford  clay  and  lias.  It  is 
universally  absent ; but  in  the  lias  hollows 
of  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  as  at  Gloucester 
aud  Cheltenham  In  the  former  county,  and 
Bredon  in  the  latter,  where  are  thick  beds 
of  sand  varying  to  as  much  as  thirty  feet 
in  depth,  the  wall  barley  so  abounds,  as 
to  become  a most  exact  indicator  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  arenaceous  deposit. 
See  Chitho.  [J.  BJ 


six-rowed  variety,  the  grain  of  which  sepa- | WHITP  Mnrmhin-m  _ wn  n 
rates  from  the  chaff  scales  after  the  manner  • WILD*  EuPa 


HOREHOUND.  Marrubium  vulgare.  — , 
BLACK.  Ballota  nigra.  — , STINKING. 
IJallota.  — , WATER.  Lycojm*.  — , 


of  wheat : the  difference  being  that  In  ordl-  I 
i nary  barley  we  have  the  grain  + the  chaff 
scales,  which  adhere  ami  form  what  Is 
usually  called  the  skin  of  the  barley,  which 
; is  described  as  coarse  or  fine  according  to 
j its  degree  of  thickness  ; whilst  in  the  naked 


torium  teucrifolium. 

HORE8TRANG.  Peuccdanum  ojjlcinalc. 

HORKELIA.  A genus  of  the  rose  family 
peculiar  to  Oregon  and  California,  and 
numbering  about  a dozen  species.  They 
are  perennial  herbs  one  to  two  feet  high. 


barley  we  have  the  grain  — the  chaff  scales,  with  pinnatifld  root-leaves,  the  stems  ter- 
Thls  latter  is  not  a good  malting  kind,  and  minating  in  crowded  cymes  of  minute 
therefore/.though  interesting  from  a bota-  I white  or  pink  flowers.  From  PotenliUa 
ideal  point  of  view,  is  never  likely  to  lie*  they  differ  In  the  6mall  flowers,  and  In  the 


come  extensively  cultivated. 

Of  the  Meadow  Barleys,  II.  pratenne  only 
is  of  any  importance.  Its  herbage  is  sweet 
and  nutritious,  and  when  the  field  is  con- 


mmivioui,  cum  "WCII  1 1 1 v linu  lO  VIIU- 

! stantly  depastured  it  is  an  exceedingly  Bpiatnarum. 
j good  species  to  encourage;  but  its  long  HOItMIN. 
awns,  rough  as  they  are  with  little  spi- 
culte  or  projections  for  tlieir  whole  length,  *' ‘‘It'S1 

render  them  highly  prejudicial  In  hay,  for  , 

lielng  very  brittle  they  readily  break  up  : 


definite  number  of  stamens  (ten  in  two 
series).  [A.  A.  B.] 

HORMIDIUM.  A section  of  the  genus 


HOItMIN.  (Pr.)  Salvia  Horminum. 

HORMINUM.  A small  genus  of  labiate 
plants.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped  and  two- 
lipped, the  upper  lip  with  three  teeth,  the 
low  er  with  two ; the  tube  of  the  corolla 


Into  small  lengths  which  stick  beneath  the  V,, “ « ,e  " 
tongue  or  iu  the  gums,  the  snleuho  acting  much  longer  than  the  calj  x,  and  thecorolla 


tongue  or  iu  the  gums,  the  splcuko  acting 
like  barbs  In  preventing  their  removal,  and 
so  creating  great  irritation,  swellingof  the 


Itself  Imperfectly  two-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  being  very  short  and  notched,  the 


mouth,  and  Inability  to  cit,  which  often  three-lobetL  The  anthers  cohere  in 

result  in  serious  derangements  to  the  J :>’^n'a1cum  19  a ‘u.,ted  pere,nnlf1 

animals  partakingof  it.  Tills  effect  would  . w th  numerous  root-leaves,  simple 

tie  even  more  conspicuous  if  the  Wall  Bar-  8tem8>  »"<  purplish-blue 

ley,  It.  murinum.  formed  part  of  a meadow,  1,1 rl‘  err<,w  1"wIhorl8  9lf-911 

hut  It  particularly  affects  old  walls  and  L*h„e "»*•  It  Isanativeof  the 

waste  places.  Still,  however,  it  not  unfre-  1>ttrt8  of  Euro‘H;'ou 

tiuently  occurs  in  waste  corners  of  sandy  [h.  A.  J.J 

fields,  and  when  this  Is  so  the  contents  of  HOBMOGYNE.  A name  applied  to  an 
such  spots  should  never  be  included  In  the  Australian  shrub  belonging  to  the  order 
hay-rick.  Wc  all  remember  how  In  our  youth  Bapotacta.  It  may  he  recognised  by  the 
we  put  Inverted  spikes  of  the  Wall  Barley  , anthers,  all  of  which  burst  Inwardly ; and 
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by  the  jointed  ring  which  surmounts  the 
ovary— whence  the  name,  from  ormns,  a 
necklace.  [M.  T.  M.j 

HORNBEAM.  Carpinut  Bctulux.  — , 
HOP,  Ostrya  vulgar  it. 

HORNEMANNIA  pinnata  Is  a slender 
prostrate  creeping  Nepalese  herb,  with 
ovate  pinnately  divided  leaves  and  small 
flowers,  forming  a genus  of  Seraph  u la  via  cea 
nearly  allied  to  Sibthorpia,  and  differing 
chiefly  In  the  corolla,  which  Is  more  dis- 
tinctly contracted  at  the  base  into  a short 
tube.  The  name  Ilornemamiia  had  been 
previously  applied  to  a species  of  Thi- 
baudia,  and  to  Mazut  rugosns. 

HORN  OF  PLENTY.  Fedia  Cornucopia. 

HORN  PLANT.  Ecklonia  buccinalit. 

HORNSCHUCHTA.  A Brazilian  genus 
of  doubtful  affinity,  placed  by  Von  Martius 
In  the  ebony  family.  H.  bryotrnphe, 
so  called  from  the  moss  growing  on  Its 
I leaves.  Is  said  to  be  a scrambling  shrub, 
with  three  to  five-nerved  oblong  unequal- 
sided  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  In 
racemes  arising  from  the  lower  naked 
shoots,  each  flower  with  a cup-shaped 
nearly  entire  calyx,  six  petals,  six  stamens, 
and  a three-celled  ovary  which  developcs 
Into  a fruit  of  three  cylindrical  carpels 
each  about  an  inch  long.  [A.  A.  B.j 

HORNfJS.  Anything  the  produce  of  the 
same  year  ; thus  Rami  Herat  are  branches 
not  a year  old. 

HORNWORT.  Ceratophyllum.  Horn- 
worts  Is  Lindley’s  name  for  the  Ceratophyl- 
laceas. 

HORNY.  Hard  and  close  in  textnre, 
hut  not  brittle,  as  the  albumen  of  many 
plants. 

HOROLOGIUM  FLOR.E.  A time-paper 
of  flowers;  a table  explaining  the  time  at 
which  the  same  flowers  expand  in  different 
latitudes. 

HORSEBANE.  (Enanthe  Phellandrium. 

H0R8ECHIRE.  Teucrium  Chamtedrys. 

HORSE-FLOWER.  Meampyrum  tylva- 
ticum. 

HORSEHEAL,  or  HORSHELE.  Inula 
Helenium. 

HORSEHOOF.  Tussilago  Farfara. 

HORSEKNOB.  Ccutaurea  nigra. 

HORSE-MUSHROOM.  A term  com- 
monly applied  to  the  larger  kinds  of  mush- 
room, as  Agaricus  arvensie,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  true  plnk-gilled  A.  campextrie. 
Though  the  latter  is  doubtless  the  more 
delicate  and  makes  the  finest  ketchup,  the 
horse-mushroom  need  not  be  excluded  on 
account  of  its  supposed  unwholesomeness. 
It  Is  largely  consumed  in  London  and  all 
our  greater  towns,  and  when  eaten  in  mode- 
ration is  an  excellent  article  of  food.  The 
species  is  distinguished  from  A.  eampeslris 
by  its  paler  gills  and  generally  double  ring, 


but  especially  by  its  turning  yellow  when 
bruised.  A variety  of  this  species,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Hedge  Mushroom, 
with  a yellower  scaly  pilcus.  Is  an  object  of 
suspicion,  as  Is  also  one  which  occurs  in 
woods  and  has  a bell-shaped  plleus  which 
instantly  liecomes  of  a deep  yellow  when 
touched.  A closely  allied  species  or  variety 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Springers.  It  is 
observable  that  in  Italy  this  species  Is 
considered  far  safer  than  the  common 
mushroom.  In  France,  also,  it  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Boule  de  Nelge.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HORSEPIPE.  Equisetum. 

HORSERADISH.  Cochlearia  Armo- 
racia. 

HORSERADISH-TREE.  Uoringa  ptery- 
gosperma.  j 

HORSETAIL.  Equixettim.  — , SHRUBBY.  ' 
Ephedra.  - TREE.  Caenarina  equitcHfolia. 

HORSEWEED.  Erigeron  canadense ; 
also  Collinsmtia.  | 

HOR8EWOOD,  JAMAICA.  Calliandra  | 
comota. 

HOR8FIELDIA,  A genus  of  umbelllfers  I 
having  the  fruit  flat  and  covered  with  I 
wool,  each  half  of  it  with  three  ribs  on  the 
back.  The  genus  was  founded  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Horsfleld,  well  known  for  his  re- 
searches in  the  natural  history  of  Java, 
The  only  species  is  a Javanese  prickly 
shrub,  having  some  of  the  leaves  heart- 
shaped  and  flve-lobed,  the  upper  tliree- 
lobed  and  densely  hairy.  The  genus  is  of 
interest  to  the  botanist,  as  in  some  mea- 
sure connecting  umbelllfers  and  ivyworts, 
having  the  fruit  of  the  former  and  the 
general  habit  of  the  latter.  £G.  D.j 

HORTENSIA.  (Fr.)  HydrangeaHorten- 
sia. 

HORTENSIS.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
garden. 

HORTIA.  A Brazilian  shrub  forming  a 
genus  of  Rutaceae.  The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  a corymbose  manner  on  thick 
stalks  ; they  have  a cup-slmped  calyx  ; five 
iance-shaped  petals  much  longer  than  the 
sepals,  hairy  at  the  base  on  their  inner 
surface,  and  with  their  points  turned  in- 
wards like  a hook ; five  stamens  inserted 
on  a disk  with  the  petals,  the  filaments 
glandular  and  flattened ; and  a thick  style 
surmounting  a flve-lobed  ovary.  The  fruit 
is  a capsule  wl  th  one  or  two-seeded  compart- 
ments. H.  braeilmna  is  said  to  possess 
febrifugal  properties.  [M.  T.  M.j 

HORTONI  A.  A genus  of  Brhizandracece, 
consisting  of  smooth  shrubs  with  entire 
leaves,  axillary  cymose  Inflorescence,  and 
pale  yellow  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
number  about  thirty,  in  many  rows;  the 
stamens  seven  to  ten,  their  filaments  hav- 

■ Ing  two  glands  at  their  base.  There  are 

■ from  fifteen  to  twenty  ovaries,  and  the 
i stigma  is  sessile.  The  fruit  consists  of 
, dry  closely-agglomerated  drupes.  There 
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Is  but  one  species,  II.  floribunda,  found  In  ' IIOUSTONIA.  Hedyotie. 

Ce5'lou-  [J'  H-  B-]  I HOUTTEA.  One  of  the  generic  or  sub- 

HORTU8  8ICCUS.  The  same  as  Herba-  generic  groups,  separated  from  Uesnesa  : 
rlum.  which  see. 


HOSACKIA  A genus  of  pretty  dwarf 
pea-flowered  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
found  In  Oregon,  California,  and  Mexico. 
Though  allied  to,  and  having  much  the 
appearance  of,  Lotus.  they  dllfer  In  the 
minute  (not  follaceous)  stipules.  The 
leaves  are  In  many  species  unequally  pin- 
nate, In  others  trlfollolate ; the  flowers 
are  mostly  yellow  mixed  with  white  and 
purple,  usually  disposed  In  umbels,  which 
are  often  stalked.  Upwards  of  twenty  spe- 
cies are  known.  [A.  A.  BO 

HOTTENTOT  BREAD.  Testudinaria 
Elephanlipes. 

HOTTONIA  Aqnatic  herbaceous  plants 
distinguished  among  the  Ibrimulacea  by 
their  capsules,  which,  when  ripe,  split 
Into  five  valves  connected  at  the  base  and 
summit.  H.  palustrie,  the  Water  Violet,  Is 
a singular  and  beautiful  plant  found  In 
ditches  and  pools  In  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  not  unfrequently  cultivated. 
The  roots  are  long  and  silvery,  and  are 
either  suspended  In  the  water  or  strike 
deep  Into  the  muddy  bottom.  The  leaves, 
wholly  submersed,  are  finely  pinnated 
or  pectinated,  and  grow  In  tufts,  from  the 
midst  of  which  rises  a long  cylindrical 
solitary  stalk,  bearing  a pyramid  of  hand- 
some light  purple  and  white  flowers,  which 
are  disposed  In  whorls.  French,  Plume 
<Teau ; Herman,  Wassenriole.  [C.  A JJ 

HOUBLON.  (Fr.)  HumvXus. 

HOTTLf.ETIA.  The  name  of  a few  epi- 
phytal orchids  of  tropical  America,  having 
ovate  or  conical  pseudobulbs  with  one  long 
membranaceous  plaited  leaf  at  the  apex, 
and  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  erect  or 
drooping  spikes,  ending  In  a raceme  of 
rather  large  and  handsome  nodding  flow- 
ers. In  II.  Hroeklehurstiana,  the  erect 
flower-scape  Is  a foot  and  a half  high,  and 
the  Individual  flower  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  deliciously  sweet ; the  sepals 
and  petals  spreading,  nearly  equal,  yellow, 
mottled  with  blood-red;  the  lip  purple  at 
the  apex,  and  furnished  with  two  horn-like 
processes  directed  towards  the  column. 
The  genus  Is  related  to  Stanhoiwa,  differ- 
ing,according  to  Brongniart,  In  the  spread- 
ing sepals  and  petals,  and  In  the  lip  being 
articulate  In  the  middle,  with  two  horns 
on  Its  lower  half  directed  towards  the 
column.  It  has  been  named  after  M. 
Houllet,  a French  gardener.  [A.  A.  BO 

HOUND'S  BE  It  It  Y,  or  HOUND’S-TREE. 
The  Dogwood,  Connie  sanguinca. 

HOUND'S-TONGUE.  Cynoglosavm  offici- 
nale. 

HOUQUE.  (Fr.)  Bolcvs. 

HOU8ELEEK.  Sempervii’um  tectorum. 

HOUSELEEK-TREE.  aSmfom  arbo- 
reum. 


HOCTTUYNIA.  A genus  of  marsh 
plants.  Inhabiting  Japan  and  tropical  Asia, 
and  belonging  to  the  Saururacexe.  They 
have  a creeping  jointed  rhizome,  a wavy 
herbaceous  stem,  heart-shaped  leaves,  with 
a large  sheathing  stipule  above  them,  and 
flowers  placed  on  a spike  surrounded  at 
Its  base  by  a ring  of  a few  white  bracts. 
Perianth  none ; stamens  three,  adherent 
I for  some  distance  to  the  ovary  ; fruit  cap- 
sular, of  three  carpels,  with  three  parietal 
, placenta;  and  numerous  seeds,  ll.cordala, 
i a curious  and  not  Inelegant  plant,  Is  occa- 
sionally met  with  In  cultivation ; Its 
! leaves  are  accounted  serviceable  as  a 
medicine  In  Cochin  China.  [M.  T.  M.) 

HOUX.  (Fr.)  Hex  Aqui/olium.  — DE 
! MAHON.  Hex  balearica.  — FRAGON, 
FltfeLON,  or  PETIT.  Ruecus  aculeatus. 

HOVE.  Eepeta  Glechoma,  sometimes 
called  Glechoma  hederacea. 

HOVEA.  A genus  of  handsome  blue- 
flowered  evergreen  bushes,  i>eIonglng  to 
the  Lequminoste,  dlfferlngfrom  Its  allies  in 
having  turgid  nearly  orbicularpodsaB  large 
as  good-sized  peas.  Of  about  twenty  known 
species,  the  greater  part  are  confined  to 
I Western  Australia,  the  rest  occurring  In 
South-eastern  Australia. and  Tasmania. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  lance-shaped  or  [ 
linear,  with  the  margins  entire  and  rolled 
track,  and  both  surfaces  smooth,  or  the 
lower  clothed  with  rusty  down.  II.  ilici- 
folia,  sometimes  called  Plagiolobinm  ilici- 
folium,  has  holly-llke  leaves.  H.  Celsi  Is 
; one  of  the  best  known,  and  a very  common 
and  beautiful  greenhouse  plant,  flowering 
like  most  of  the  species  In  spring.  This 
plant  exhibits  ‘ the  peculiarity  of  the  flower- 
buds  of  the  preceding  year  appearing  at 
the  base  of  those  expanded  during  the 
present— a common  condition  of  leaf-buds, 
which  are  always  visible  the  season  pre- 
ceding tlielr  expansion,  but  not  frequently 
so  with  flower-buds,  which,  though  they 
may  be  formed  several  years  la-fore  their 
development  externally,  generally  remain 
concealed  till  the  period  of  their  unfold- 
ing.’ The  genus  bears  the  name  of  M. 
Hove,  a Polish  botanist.  [A  A.  B.j 

HOVENIA.  A genus  of  Rhamnacem, 
nearly  allied  to  Ccanothun, from  which  it  Is 
readily  recognised  by  the  short  footstalks 
of  the  minute  whitish  flowers  (which  are 
In  axillary  or  terminal  forked  panicles) 
becoming  much  thickened  after  the  flower 
withers.  Two  species  are  known,  H.  dulcie 
and  inirqualis,  the  former  found  in  Japan, 
the  bitter  In  the  Himalaya.  Both  are 
trees  with  alternate  hpart-shaped  serrated 
leaves.  The  round  fruits  about  the  size  of 
a pea,  are  seated  on  the  end  of  the  recurved 
fleshy  peduncle,  which  Is  cylindrical,  about 
an  Inch  long,  and  contains  a sweet  red 
pulp  which  Is  eaten.  [A  A.  B.j  j 
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HOWARDIA.  A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  , 
Inhabiting  tropical  America,  belonging  to 
the  Cinchonacece , anil  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Howard,  an  eminent  English  pharma- 
cologist. The  flowers  are  remarkable,  in 
that  one  of  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  is  ex- 
panded into  a large  heart-shaped  stalked 
leaf.  The  corolla  is  tubular  and  hairy  ; the 
stamens  originate  from  a densely  hairy 
ring ; the  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a cushion- 
like disk ; and  the  fruit  is  capsular,  girt 
at  the  top  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  j 
and  bursting  from  above  downwards. 

H.  ( ChrysoxyUm ) febrifuga  furnishes  a 
bitter  tonic  bark,  first  detected  by  Mr.  i 
Howard,  who  likewise  found  that  its  medi- 
cinal qualities  depended  on  two  chemical 
principles,  one  an  alkaloid  called  Howard - 
ine,  the  other  a bitter  principle.  With  re- 
ference to  the  leafy  calyx  of  these  and  1 
some  allied  plants,  as  MusscEnda , »fcc.,  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  veins  of  the  leafy  sepal  is  different 
from  that  of  the  true  leaves,  a fact  which  J 
has,  apparently,  been  generally  over-  ! 
looked.  [M.  T.  M.j  | 

HOY  A.  A genus  of  Azdepiadacea?,  con-  | 
tainiug,  besides  one  African  species,  a j 
large  number  of  species  dispersed  over  ) 
tropical  Asia.  They  are  herbaceous  plants 
with  twining  or  creeping  stems,  which 
throw  out  roots  at  the  lower  nodes.  The 
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leaves  are  opposite,  often,  but  not  in  all 
the  species,  thick  and  fleshy;  and  the 
flowers  are  in  lateral  umbels.  The  corolla 
Is  rotate,  the  five  lobes  of  the  limb  are 
ovate  and  valvate  in  the  bud.  The  sta- 
miual  corona  consists  of  five  scales  In- 
serted on  the  gynostegium,  and  usually 
spreading  horizontally  like  a star  in  the 
centre  of  the  corolla ; the  inner  anglebears 
a small  tooth  incumbent  on  the  anther. 
The  pollen-masses  are  erect,  oblong,  and 
attached  In  pairs.  The  stigma  is  not  beaked. 
The  follicles  are  smooth  or  with  wing-like 
appendages.  The  genus  contains  some  of 
the  most  ornamental  among  the  plants  cul- 
tivated in  our  hothouses.  [W.  C.] 

HUACSARO.  A Peruvian  fern,  Elapho- 
glossum  Ruizianum. 

HUCK  BERRY.  Celt™  crasai folia. 


HUCKLEBERRY.  Gaylussacia. 

HUDSON  I A.  Small  tufted  heath-Hke 
North  American  plants  belonging  to  the 
Cifitaceee,  among  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  calyx  of  five  equal  sepals, 
and  the  one-celled  throe-valved  capsule, 
containing  one  to  three  seeds.  Most  of 
the  species  are  downy,  with  somewhat 
shrubby,  erect  stems,  closely  invested  with 
small  narrow  imbricated  leaves ; the  flow- 
ers are  yellow.  [C.  A.  JJ 

HUGELIA.  A genus  of  Californian 
annuals  belonging  to  the  Polemoniacece , 
and  allied  to  Gilia , from  which  it  Is  distin- 
guished by  having  a short  tube  to  the 
corolla,  and  linear  arrow-shaped  anthers. 
All  the  species  are  more  or  less  clothed  | 
with  white  down,  the  leaves  alternate,  and 
the  flowers  disposed  In  heads  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  dense  wool.  Some  of  the 
species  have  blue  and  yellow  flowers. 

The  name  has  also  been  given  to  an 
Australian  genus  of  Rutacea which  is  said 
to  differ  from  its  congeners  in  its  ten- 
cleft  calyx.  Its  ten  petals,  and  its  indefinite 
perigynous  stamens.  [C.  A.J.] 

HUGONI  ACE.®.  A name  given  by  Arnott 
to  a group  of  plants  now  included  under 
Oxalidacece.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HUGONIA.  A genus  of  Oxalidacea *,  con- 
sidered the  tyre  of  a special  order  by 
Planchon  and  others.  They  are  Indian 
shrubs,  with  alternate  oval  leathery  leaves, 
and  single-flowered  axillary  peduncles, 
often  changed  into  a circlnate  spine.  The 
flowers  have  the  parts  in  fives,  the  stamens 
being  twice  as  many.  The  fruit  is  a fleshy 
berry  or  drupe,  with  five  pips.  The  roots 
of  H.  Mystax  smell  like  violets,  and  are 
said  to  act  on  the  kidneys  and  skin  ; they 
are  used  in  reducing  inflammation,  and  as 
a remedy  for  the  bite  of  snakes.  [J*  T.  S.] 

HUILE  ANTIQUE  DE  LAVANDE.  (Ft.) 
A perfumery  oil,  forming  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  Eau  de  Cologne.  — DE 
CADE.  A tarry  oil  obtained  from  Juni- 
perns  Oxycednus.  — DE  ClSDRAT.  An 
essential  oil  obtained  from  the  citron.  — 
DES  MARMOTTE8.  An  oil  obtained  from 
the  kernel  of  Prunus  Brigantiaca. 

HULDEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Cur- 
cuma long  a. 

HULST.  Hex  Aqui folium. 

HULVER.  Hex  Aquifolium.  —.KNEE. 

! Ruscu8  aculeatus.  — , SEA.  Eryngium 
maritimum. 

HUMATA.  A small  genus  of  creeping 
davallioid  ferns,  sometimes  referred  indeed 
to  Davallia  itself,  but  having  more  of  the 
technical  character  of  Cystopteris.  They  are 
1 variable  in  character,  having  simple,  lobed, 
pinnatlfld,  pedately  pinnatifld,  or  subter- 
nate  rigid  leathery  fronds.  The  sorl,  which 
are  covered  by  suborblcular-reniform  or 
transversely  oblong  renlform  Indusia,  affix- 
ed only  by  their  broad  base,  are  usually  ver- 
tical at  the  apex  of  the  veins,  but  sublateral 
in  U.  Gaimardiana.  The  species  are  mostly 
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natives  of  India  and  the  Indian  and  East-  , 
em  Islands,  one  or  two  being  also  found 
in  tlie  Mascaren  Islands,  and  in  the 
Feejees.  [T.  M.]  j 

HUMBERTIA.  A genus  of  Cimvnlvu- 
lacecr,  containing  a single  species  from 
Madagascar.  It  is  a tree  with  obovato 
petiolate  leaves,  and  single-flowered  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals, 
the  corolla  is  five-cleft,  the  five  stamens 
are  much  exserted,  and  the  ovary  is  sur- 
mounted by  a curved  Btyle,  and  a flat 
hollowcd-out  stigma.  The  baccate  ligneous 
capsule  is  two-celled,  with  two  seeds  in 
each  cell.  [W.  CJ  , 

HUMBLE  PLANT.  Mimosa  pudiea. 

HUMBOLDTIA.  A genns  of  the  Ciesal- 
pinia  group  of  Lcguminostr , consisting  of 
two  elegant  scrambling  shrubs,  found  In 
Malabar  and  Ceylon.  They  have  curiously 
tumid  branchlets,  furnished  with  un- 
equally-plnnate  leaves,  at  the  base  of  which 
are  remarkable  leaf-like  stipules,  trans- 
versely dilated  at  their  point  of  attach- 
ment. The  numerous  scarlet  flowers  are 
disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  and  have  a 
four-toothed  tubular  calyx  supported  by 
two  bracts,  three  or  live  petals  and  sta- 
mens, and  an  ovary  which  becomes  an 
oblong  compressed  pod,  with  numerous  i 
seeds.  From  Jonesia  It  differs  In  the 
presenco  of  petals,  and  from  other  allied 
genera  In  the  nature  of  the  stipules.  The 
name  of  the  illustrious  Humboldt  is  per- 
petuated In  the  genus.  [A.  A.  BJ 

HUMEA  elcgans,  so  well  known  and  so 
frequently  cultivated  In  gardens.  Is  the 
only  species  of  this  genus,  which  belongs 
to  the  Campositi r,  and  Is  remarkable  for 
Its  minute  and  extremely  numerous 
flower-heads,  each  of  which  contains  but 
three  or  four  tubular  and  perfect  florets. 
This  plant,  found  in  a wild  state  In  South- 
east Australia,  is  In  our  gardens  an  erect 
unbranched  biennial,  attaining  a height  of 
four  to  eight  feet,  the  stems  furnished 
below  with  ample  dock-like  leaves,  and 
terminating  in  a beautiful  pyramidal 
panicle,  consisting  of  myriads  of  drooping 
rose-coloured  heads,  not  much  larger  than 
the  flowers  of  some  grasses.  The  whole 
plant  is  somewhat  glutinous,  and,  espe- 
cially when  bruised,  emits  a strong  and 
peculiar  balsamic  odour.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HUMIFUSE.  Spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

HUMILIS.  Low.  When  the  stature  of 
a plant  is  not  particularly  small,  but  much 
smaller  than  that  of  kindred  species: 
thus,  a tree  twenty  feethlgh  may  he  called 
low,  if  the  other  species  of  its  genus  are 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high. 

HL'MIIUACF.dE.  (Humiriads.)  A natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  in- 
cluded in  Lindley’s  erical  alliance  of  hypo 
gynous  Exogens.  Balsamic  trees  orshrubs 
with  alternate  simple  exstlpulate  leaves; 
calyx  in  live  divisions ; petals  five,  Imbri- 
cate ; stamens  numerous,  monadelphous, . 


the  anthers  two-celled  with  a membranous  i 
connective,  extended  beyond  the  lobes;  I 
disk  often  present;  ovary  five-celled. 
Fruit  a drupe:  seed  albuminous  ; embryo 
orthotropal.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
America.  The  genera  are : Vantanea, 

II umirium,  and  SaccoglotUs.  [J.  H.  B.j 

HUM1RIUM.  This  and  two  other  ge- 
nera of  small  trees  or  shrubs  form  the 
order  Humiriacea,  all  the  species  of  which 
belong  to  tropical  South  America.  Humi- 
rium  is  distinguished  by  Us  flowers  being 
small  and  arranged  in  cymes  ; by  their  sta- 
mens being  twenty  In  number,  either  all 
bearing  a single  anther,  or,  in  a few  spe- 
cies, five  of  them  larger  with  three-forked 
filaments  bearing  three  anthers;  and  by 
the  disk  being  ten-lobed.  About  a dozen 
species  are  described. 

II.  balsamiferum,  the  Houmiri  of  French 
Guiana,  is  a tree  growing  about  forty  feet 
high,  and  having  smooth,  egg-shaped  or 
oval-oblong,  stalkless  leaves,  witli  the 
base  half  clasping  round  the  stem.  It  pro- 
duces ared-coloured  wood,  usefulfor  house- 
building; and  its  bark,  when  wounded, 
yields  a reddish  balsamic  juice,  possessing 
an  odour  like  that  of  storax,  and  which 
after  a time  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and 
is  then  burnt  as  a perfume.  An  ointment 
is  also  prepared  from  it,  and  used  for 
pains  in  the  joints,  besides  which  It  is 
given  internally  as  a remedy  for  tape-worm 
and  other  complaints.  II.  floribundum  is 
a small  tree  common  in  Brazil,  where  it 
is  called  ‘ Umire,’  and  its  wood  Is  used  for 
the  rafters  of  houses.  Its  bark  Is  greatly 
esteemed  as  a perfume  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  when  wounded  a fragrant  yellow  hal-  < 
sain,  termed  balsam  of  Urnirl,  flows  from 
It.  [A.  S.] 

HUMMING-BIRD  BUSH.  jEschpnomene 
montevidensis. 

HUMULUS.  The  common  Hop  (H.  Lupu- 
lus),  belonging  to  the  Cannabinacea,  Is  the 
sole  representative  of  this  genus.  It  is  a 
perennial,  producing  annually  long,  weak, 
roughlsh  twining  stems,  and  lobed  coarsely- 
toothed  leaves,  which  bear  a general  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  vine,  but  are 
harsh  to  the  touch ; each  pair  of  leaves 
has  two  forked  curved  stipules  between 
them.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  separate  plants.  The  males 
grow  in  loose,  drooping  panicles  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  have  five  se- 
pals and  five  stamens  ; while  the  females 
form  green  scaly  cones  or  catkins,  which 
are  produced  either  singly  or  in  clusters, 
and  are  composed  of  a number  of  broad 
concave  scales,  partly  overlapping,  each 
having  two  inconspicuous  flowers  at  its 
base.  After  flowering  and  during  the 
period  of  ripening,  these  cones  Increase 
In  size,  and  when  full  grown  constitute 
the  well  known  ‘hops'  used  by  brewers. 
The  scales  also  become  covered  with  small 
grains  of  a resinous  substance,  called  Iiipit- 
line ; and  the  ovary  changes  into  a small 
nut  which  is  enveloped  In  the  enlarged 
sepal,  and  Is  the  true  fruit. 
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The  Hop  was  well  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name 
of  Lupus  salictarius.  It  gradually  spread 
through  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
but  was  not  cultivated  in  England  till  the 
year  1524,  when  it  was  introduced  from 
Flanders,  though  not  without  violent  op- 
position, petitions  against  it  being  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  in  which  it  was 
stigmatised  as  ‘ a wicked  weed  that  would 
spoil  the  drink,  and  endanger  the  people.’ 
At  the  present  day,  the  principal  hop-pro- 
ducing countries  are  England,  Belgium, 
Bavaria,  and  the  United  States.  In  Eng- 
land about  50,000  acres  are  devoted  to  it, 
chiefly  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  Herefordshire,  and  more 
sparingly  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  York- 
shire, &c.  Several  varieties  are  known, 
the  finest  of  which  are  the  White  Bines, 
the  Goldings,  and  the  Grapes.  The  plants 
are  supported  during  growth  upon  stout 
poles  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet.  When  the  hop-picking  season  arrives, 
usually  early  in  September,  the  stems  are 
cut  through  at  about  a yard  from  the 
ground,  and  the  poleB  pulled  up,  so  that  the 
hops  may  readily  be  picked  off  by  hand.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  picking,  they  are 
conveyed  to  the  oast  houses,  where  they 
are  spread  upon  hair  cloths  and  thoroughly 
dried  by  means  of  hot  air,  and  afterwards 
pressed  into  large  hempen  bags  called 
pockets,  in  which  they  are  brought  to 
market. 

The  hop  crop  Is  a very  fluctuating  one. 
In  1859  it  amounted  to  68,496,727  lbs.,  but 
in  1860  it  was  only  11,162,777  lbs.;  whilst  the 
imports  of  foreign  hops  in  the  same  years 
were  respectively  248,640  lbs.,  and  7,718,816 
lbs.  The  Excise  duty  of  ljd.  per  lb., 
and  the  Customs  duty  of  21.  5s.  per  cwt. 
(now  reduced  to  11.),  yielded  in  I860  a total 
revenue  of  79,4391. 

Hops  serve  three  important  purposes  in 
brewing;  1st,  they  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  the  beer  ; 2nd,  they  check  ace- 
tous fermentation  and  thus  render  the 
beer  capable  of  being  kept ; 3rd,  their  tan- 
nin helps  to  clarify  the  beer  by  preci- 
pitating the  albumen  of  the  barley.  Their 
active  qualities  reside  principally  in  the 
golden  yellow  grains  of  lupuline  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Besides  their  use 
in  brewing  they  are  sometimes  prescribed 
as  a tonic;  and,  on  account  of  their  nar- 
cotic odour,  pillows  stuffed  with  them  are 
employed  to  induce  sleep.  [A.  S.] 

HUNGERWEED.  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

HUNNEMANNTA.  An  erect-growing  pe- 
rennial belonging  to  the  Papaveracece,  and 
allied  to  Eschscholtzia , from  which  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  single  peltAte  four-fur- 
rowed stigma,  by  Its  ten-ribbed  pod-like 
seed-vessel,  and  by  the  absence  of  a disk- 
like receptacle.  H.  fumariafolia , the  only 
species,  is  a native  of  Mexico;  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  with  glau- 
cous leaves  resembling  those  of  the  fumito- 
ries, and  bears  largesolltary  terminal  flow- 
ers like  those  of  Eschscholtzia.  [O.  A.  J.] 


HUNTER  I A.  A genus  of  dogbanes,  hav- 
ing a funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a border 
of  five  oblique  divisions;  five  stamens  at- 
tached to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ; and  a fruit  consisting  of  twin  ber- 
ries with  two  seeds.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  Asia,  and  attain  considerable  size ; 
the  leaves  are  in  pairs  or  threes,  entire 
and  smooth;  and  the  flowers  are  small 
in  terminal  or  axillary  clusters.  [G.  D.] 

HUNTLEYA.  A small  genus  of  epiphytal  j 
orchids  of  tropical  America,  related  to 
Zygopetalum%  from  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  except  the  excessively  enlarged 
column,  and  the  union  of  the  sepals  at  the 
base  as  in  Maxillaria.  H.  violacea , from 
Demerara,  has  large  flowers,  of  an  intense 
violet  colour,  which  is  not  at  all  usual 
amongst  orchids.  The  riant  consists  of  a 
short  stem  with  a few  wiry  roots,  a tuft 
of  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  one-flowered 
drooping  stalks  from  the  axils  of  the  lower  s 
leaves.  The  sepals  and  petals  arc  oblong  j 
and  crisped,  the  lip  kidney-shaped,  with  a i 

naked  brown  grooved  crest,  and  the  column 

boat-shaped  as  large  as  the  lip.  Bollea 
violacea  is  another  name  for  it.  H.Meleagns 
is  of  somewhat  similar  habit,  but  with  an  : 
erect  flower-stalk,  pointed  sepals  and  petals  j 
of  a pale  yellow  at  the  base  and  claret-  j 
coloured  towards  the  apex,  and  a nearly  j 
w’hite  lip.  This  plant  is  called  Batemannia 
Mcleagris  by  Reichenbach.  [A.  A.  B.]  j 

HUNTSMAN’S  CAP.  Sarracenia  pur - | 
purea.  j 

HURA.  A genus  of  the  spurgewort  fa- 
mily, differing  from  all  others  in  the  many-  : 
celled  ovary,  and  the  peculiar  structure  j 
of  the  sterile  flowers.  H.  crepitans , the 
Sand-box  tree,  indigenous  in  tropical  Ame-  : 
rica,  known  as  Javilla  in  Panama,  Acupa 
and  Habillo  in  New  Granada,  and  com- 
monly cultivated  in  most  tropical  coun- 
! tries,  is  the  only  species.  It  Isabranchlng 
tree  of  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  often 
planted  for  the  sake  of  its  shade,  for  which 
it  is  well  adapted,  having  a great  abun-  ; 
dance  of  glossy  poplar-like  leaves.  The  « 

' reddish  Inconspicuous  flowers  are  sterile,  ; 
and  fertile  on  different  plants;  the  former  j 
\ in  stalked  catkin-like  heads,  each  flower 
with  a cup-shaped  calyx,  and  a central 
! column  around  which  are  one  or  many  rows 
of  scale-like  bodies,  each  supporting  on  its 
concave  face  a stamen  ; the  latter,  solitary  ■ 
and  stalked  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  with  j j 
a like  calyx  and  a rounded  ovary  terminated 
by  a singularly  long  trumpet-shaped  style, 
the  terminal  cup-like  portion  of  which  has 
a reflexed  many-toothed  border.  The  cu- 
rious, rounded,  hard-shelled  fruits  are  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  and  have  as  many 
deep  furrows  as  there  are  cells,  each 
cell  containing  a single  flattened  seed. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  exposed  to  the  I 
■ action  of  a dry  atmosphere,  it  bursts  with  ] 
great  force,  accompanied  by  a loud  sharp  , 
crack  like  the  report  of  a pistol,  for  which 
1 reason  it  is  often  called  the  Monkey’s 
l Dinner-bell.  The  seeds  are  emetic,  in  a 
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green  state  violently  purgative,  but  when 
dry,  according  to  Lunan,  they  lose  this 


Hura  crepitans. 


property.  An  oil  Is  extracted  from  them 
and  sometimes  used  as  a purgative,  about 
twenty  drops  of  It  being  equal  In  action  to 
a table-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  and  less  nau- 
seous. A venomous  milky  juice  Is  abun- 
dant In  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  If  It  be 
applied  to  the  eye  causes  almost  immediate 
blindness.  The  wood  Is  extremely  brittle, 
and  the  hollowed  trunks  are  said  to  be 
used  In  the  West  Indies  as  vats  for  con- 
taining cane  juice.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HURDA,  HURRAH,  or  HURITUKEE. 
Indian  names  for  the  Myrobalans,  Termi- 
nalia  Chebula,  and  citrina. 

HUREEK.  An  Indian  name  forPospo- 
lum  scrobiculatum. 

HURRBURR.  Arctium  Lappa. 

HURRYALEE.  Cynodon  Dactylon. 

HUR8INGHOR.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  flowers  of  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristii. 

HCRSTBEECH.  Carpinut  Betulus. 

HURTLEBERRY.  Vaccinium  Myrtillut. 

HUKTSICKLE.  Ceniaurea  Cyanus. 

HU8SEIA.  A curious  genus  of  puff- 
balls, named  after  the  late  Mrs.  Hussey, 
distinguished  by  a cylindrical  stem,  sup- 
porting a globose  peridlum  with  a plicate 
terminal  mouth,  clothed  with  a gelatinous 
veil,  which  ultimately  Is  turned  back  from 
the  plleus  and  top  of  the  stem.  The  only 
species  grows  on  the  naked  soil,  and  has 
hitherto  been  found  nowhere  except  in 
Ceylon.  [M.J.B.] 

HUTCHINSIA.  A genus  of  Cruci/erce, 
allied  to  Lcpidium,  but  differing  In  having 
two  seeds  In  each  cell  of  the  pouch,  which 
Is  elliptical,  with  compound  keeled  valves 
without  any  ring  or  notch  at  the  summit. 
They  are  small  annuals  with  plnnately 
parted  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers. 
One  species,  B.  petraa,  occurs  in  the 
western  pan  of  England.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HUTTIA  conepicua,  a small  ruBh-Ilke 
plant  with  numerous  branches,  but  with- 
out leaves,  or  with  the  leaves  reduced  to 
very  minute  scales.  Is  the  only  species  of 
tills  genus  of  Dilleniatece ; a native  of  the 
sandy  plains  lying  between  the  Hutt  and 


Murchison  rivers  on  the  western  coast  of 
Australia.  The  flowers  have  five  egg- 
shaped  sepals,  five  roundish  petals  with 
their  bases  contracted  into  short  claws, 
and  stamens  arranged  In  two  series  with 
their  bases  united,  the  inner  consisting  of 
two  broad  ones,  and  the  outer  of  ten, 
seven  only  of  which  bear  anthers.  They 
have  two  single-celled  free  ovaries  crowned 
by  thread-like  styles.  [A.  80 

HYACINTH.  Byacinthu*.  — of  Peru. 
Scilla  peruviana.  — , CAPE.  Scilla  co- 

rj imbota,  and  brachyphylla.  — , FEA- 

THERED. Muscari  comotum  monttrosum. 
— , GRAPE,  Muscari.  — , LI  BY.  Scilla 
Lilio-Byacinthus,  — , MISSOURI.  Bcspe- 
roscordum.  — , SPANISH.  Byacirdhus  ame- 
thystinus.  — , STARCH,  Muscari  racemo- 
tum.  — , TASSEL.  Muscari  comotum.  — , 

WILD.  Byacinthus  non  scriptus. , of 

America.  Scilla  esculenta.  — , STAR. 

Scilla  amcma. 

HYACINTHORCHIS  variabilis.  The 
name  of  a pretty  terrestrial  Japanese 
orchid,  having  one  or  two  lance-shaped 
ribbed  radical  leaves  a foot  In  length,  and 
a flower  scape  exceeding  the  leaves  and 
bearing  a number  of  narrow-petaled  pink 
blossoms,  each  about  an  Inch  long.  This 
seems  almostldentlral  with  the  Cremastra 
Wallichiana  of  the  Himalaya.  [A.  A.  BJ 

HYACINTHUS.  A well-known  genus  of 
very  handsome  liliaceous  bulbs,  of  which 
large  numbers  of  garden  varieties  are 
grown  In  Holland  for  exportation.  The 
original  of  the  common  Hyacinth,  B.  orien- 
tails.  Is  a native  of  the  East  about  Aleppo, 
Bagdad,  4c., and  Is  a stout  bulb  with  fleshy 
linear  oblong  leaves,  and  a loose  spike  of 
drooping  flowers,  of  which  the  perianth  Is 
bell-shaped  with  a six-parted  regular  limb 
of  oblong  nearly  equal  recurved  segments, 
and  encloses  six  equal  stamens,  and  a sub- 
globose  three-celled  ovary,  crowned  by  a 
short  erect  style,  and  a three-cornered 
obtuse  stigma.  From  this  the  various- 
coloured,  full-spiked  single  and  double 
varieties  of  the  garden  Hyacinth  have  been 
produced.  A smaller  flowered  species,  B. 
amethystlnus,  found  In  the  south  of  Europe, 
has  the  flowers  of  a bright  blue,  and  Is 
exceedingly  pretty.  [T.  MJ 

HYAENA  POISON.  Hytmanche  capensit. 

HY/ENANCHE.  A genus  of  Euphorbia • 
cere,  containing  only  one  species,  B.capen- 
tic,  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
it  Is  called  Wolveboon  by  the  Dutch  and 
Hytena-poison  by  the  English.  It  Is  a tree- 
like shrub,  with  smooth,  leathery  leaves 
arranged  In  whorls,  and  the  Bmalt  flowers 
of  separate  sexes  on  the  same  plant.  This 
shrub  has  acquired  the  name  of  Hycena- 
polson  bush  from  Its  fruits,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous,  being  used  to  destroy 
those  animals,  the  powder  being  sprinkled 
upon  raw  flesh,  which  Is  left  in  places  fre- 
quented by  them.  Dr.  Pappe  supposes  it  to 
contain  ttrychnine.  [A.  8J 

HYA  H YA.  Tabem&montana  utilis,  one 
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of  the  Innocuous  milky  plants  called  Cow 
trees  In  South  America. 

HYALINE.  Transparent,  or  nearly  so. 

HYALI8.  A genus  belonging  to  the 
Mntisia  group  of  the  composite  family,  dif- 
fering from  its  allies  in  the  smooth  style, 
the  nature  of  the  pappus,  and  the  ten-rib- 
bed achenes.  H.  argentea , the  only  species, 
is  found  on  the  salt  plains  of  North  Patago- 
nia, where,  according  to  Tweedie,  it  grows 
in  patches  to  theextent  of  acres,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.  It  is 
a perennial  stiff-branched  plant,  covered 
with  short  white  hairs,  the  stems  clothed 
with  grassy  leaves,  and  terminating  in 
corymbs  of  small  white  flower-heads.  The 
pappus  hairs  are  white,  rough,  and  in  three 
series.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYALISMA.  A small  slender  leafless 
annual,  a native  of  Ceylon,  forming  a ' 
genus  of  the  curious  little  order  or  tribe 
Triuridacecp. 

HYALOLEPI8.  The  generic  name  of  a 
pigmy  annual  found  In  South  and  West 
Australia,  and  belonging  to  the  cudweed 
group  of  the  composite  family.  It  has 
very  short  stems,  with  grassy  leaves  sur- 
rounding a sessile  cluster  of  small  white 
flower-heads,  each  head  containing  a single 
floret,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a com- 
mon Involucre  of  very  thin  scales  so  as  to 
fonn  a compound  head.  The  generic  name  j 
has  reference  to  t)ie  hyaline  scales,  and  the 
specific  rhizocephala  to  the  heads  which 
arise  from  the  collar  of  the  plant  in  close 
proximity  to  the  root.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYALOSTEMMA.  The  name  of  an 
Indian  shrub  of  the  anonaceous  family, 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Miliusa  by  Drs. 
Hooker  and  Thomson.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYAWABALLI.  The  Zebra  wood  of 
Guiana. 

H YBERNACULUM.  The  same  as  Hiber 
i naculum. 

HYBERNAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
( winter. 

HYBRIDS,  HYBRIDS.  Plants  obtained 
by  applying  the  pollen  of  one  species  to  the 
stigma  of  another. 

HYDNEI.  A natural  order  of  hymeno- 
I my cetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  hy- 
I menium  being  broken  up  into  flat  teeth,  or 
, variously  flattened  into  spines,  tubercles, 
i granules,  &c.  Irpex,  which  has  flat  teeth,  is 
! sometimes  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  certain  states  of  Polyporei,  but  in  the 
, more  genuine  members  of  the  order  which 
! on  the  other  side  is  confluent  with  Auricu- 
lariniy  the  peculiar  characters  are  at  once 
1 evident.  Hydnum  gelatinosum  has  the  sub- 
stance and  nearly  the  structure  of  Trnnella. 

; The  species  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 
! northern  hemisphere,  though  a few  have 
| been  found  in  Australia  and  the  southern 
regions.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYDNOCARPUS.  One  of  the  four  genera 
belonging  to  the  poisonous  order  Pan - 


giacece . It  consists  of  six  species,  all  of 
which  are  trees,  sometimes  attaining  a j 
large  size,  and  natives  of  India.  Theleaves  j 
are  alternate,  oblong  lancc-shapcd,  gene-  , 
rally  somewhat  unequal-sided ; and  the  j 
flowers  are  of  separate  sexes  borne  on 
distinct  trees : in  both  having  five  sepals  ! 
and  five  petals,  with  an  equal  number  of  i 
scales  opposite  them.  The  fruit  is  one-  . 
celled,  with  a hard  corky  rind,  and  contains  , 
numerous  irregularly  angled  seeds,  with 
thick  roughish  shells,  lying  in  pulp. 

H.  venenata  (or  if.  inebrians , as  it  is  > 
sometimes  called)  is  a large  tree,  native  of  I 
Ceylon  (where  it  is  called  Makooloo)  and  ! 
of  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  Its  fruit,  j 
which  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple  and 
covered  with  a brown  velvety  down,  is  , 
very  poisonous,  and  is  used  by  the  Sing- 
halese for  intoxicating  fish,  but  the  fish 
taken  thus  are  not  fit  for  human  food.  The 
seeds  contain  a quantity  of  fatty  oil, 
which  is  expressed  and  used  by  the  native 
Indian  doctors  as  a cure  for  leprosy  and 
other  cutaneous  complaints,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  greatly  esteemed.  [A.  S.]  i 

HYDNOPHYTUM.  A genus  of  cincho- 
naceous  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  Molucca 
Islands.  They  are  described  as  being  of 
parasitic  babit  and  frequently  dilated  at 
the  base,  so  as  to  form  a cavity,  made  use  j 
of  by  ants  as  a nest.  The  flowers  have  an 
inferior  calyx  with  an  undivided  margin, 
a four-lobed  corolla,  with  a short  tube,  into 
the  throat  of  which  the  stamens  are  in- 
serted. The  fruit  is  fleshy  with  two  one- 
seeded  stones.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYDNORA.  A genus  of  curious  fun- 
gus-like leafless  plants  of  the  order  Cyti- 
naceat,  found  in  South  Africa,  parasitical 
on  the  roots  of  succulent  euphorbias  and 
other  plants.  H.  africana , called  Jackal's 
kost,  Is  said  to  smell  like  decaying  roast- 
beef  or  some  fungus,  and  to  be  eaten,  when 
roasted,  by  the  African  savages.  The  plant 
consists  of  a large  succulent  hermaphro- 
dite solitary,  tubulose,  trifld  flower,  borne 
on  a creeping  rhizome  ; and  this  flower  is 
succeeded  by  a globose,  baccate,  many- 
seeded  fruit.  The  plant  may  be  compared  j 
with  Qeaster , or  some  such  half-buried 
fungus.  [T.  M.]  | 

HYDNUM.  A genus  of  hymenomyce-  j 
tous  Fungi , varying  greatly  In  substance,  [ 
but  distinguished  by  the  hymenium  con-  j 
sisting  of  prickles  projecting  from  the  I 
pileus.  These  differ  very  much  in  length.  I 
Occasionally  they  are  variously  cleft  or  i 
laclniate.  Many  of  the  species  are  of  a j 
large  size, and  supported  by  a central  stem, 

I or  much  branched  with  the  divisions  con- 
nate.soastomake  a kind  of  coarse  network, 
j //.  repandumt  which  is  common  in  woods, 
where  it  sometimes  occurs  in  scattered 
patches,  and  sometimes  in  large  rings,  af- 
fords an  excellent  article  of  food  if  care-  j 
j fully  dressed,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  j 
delicacy  by  any  fungus.  The  specimens  j 
I must  be  quite  fresh  and  free  from  insects, 

1 and  after  being  sliced  into  hot  water,  m 
i and  gently  pressed,  should  either  be  care- 


fully  stewed  or  rubbed  down  Into  a pur6e. 
Other  species  are  occasionally  eaten  abroad. 
H.  auriscalnium  is  one  of  our  moat  elegant 
Fungi , and  not  uncommon  on  flr  cones. 
The  spongy  and  corky  species  are  only 
slightly  represented  in  Great  Britain, 
though  numerous  elsewhere.  Of  the  resu- 
pinate  forms  we  have  many  good  exam- 
ples. [M.  J.  B.] 

HYDRANGEACE.®.  { Hydrangeads , Baw- 
eraeeae.)  A natural  order  of  cal yci floral 
dicotyledons,  included  in  Lindley’s  saxi- 
fragal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens. 
Shrubs  with  opposite  simple  exstipulate 
leaves.  Flowers  in  cymes,  the  central  ones 
complete,  the  outer  ones  with  large  petals 
and  often  barren ; calyx  more  or  less  ad- 
herent to  the  ovary,  four  to  six-toothed ; 
petals  four  to  six,  deciduous ; stamens 
eight  to  twelve  in  two  rows,  or  numerous, 
attached  to  the  calyx  ; ovary  of  two  to  five 
carpels  united ; ovules  numerous,  anatro- 
pal ; styles  two  to  five  with  kidney-shaped 
stigmas.  Fruit  a capsule  crowned  by  the 
persistent  styles,  two  to  five-celled : seeds 
albuminous,  minute.  Natives  of  the  tem- 
perate part  of  Asia  and  America,  About 
one  half  are  found  in  China  and  Japan. 
Some  species  of  Hydrangea  are  used  for 
tea.  There  arc  ten  genera  and  nearly  fifty 
species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYDRANGEA.  Showy  shrubs,  referred 
by  some  to  the  Saxifragace<Vy  by  others  to 
Ilydrangeacere.  The  distinctive  characters 
are  : calyx  superior  five-toothed ; petals 
five;  stamens  five;  pistils  two;  capsule 
two-beaked,  two-celled,  opening  by  a hole 
between  the  beaks.  The  best  known  species 
is  H.  hortensU,  Introduced  from  China  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1790.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  broad,  smooth,  strongly  veined 
leaves,  which  are  toothed,  and  taper  to  a 
point,  and  yet  more  strongly  marked  by  its 
almost  globular  clusters  of  large  flowers, 
the  colour  of  which  varies  in  the  same 
plant,  from  white  to  blue  or  pink,  accord- 
j iugto  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  The 
part  of  the  flower  which  appears  to  be  the 
corolla,  is  not  so  in  reality, but  a monstrous 
expansion  of  the  calyx  leaves,  the  rest  of 
the  flower  being  generally  abortive.  The 
similarity  between  the  balls  of  flowers  of 
this  plant  and  those  of  the  guelder  rose 
is  obvious  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  resemblance  is  owing  to  precisely 
the  same  irregularity  in  each— -an  undue 
development  of  the  floral  envelope  to  the 
detriment  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
flower— stamens  and  pistils.  These  organs 
are  found  only  in  a few  flowers,  which  of 
course  are  the  only  ones  that  can  produce 
seeds.  [C.  A.  JJ 

H YDRAJf GELLE.  (Fr.)  Hydrangea. 

H YDUAXTHELIUM.  A genus  of  Scrnpftu- 
lariacete , consisting  of  small  aquatic  an- 
nuals, with  the  habit  of  Callitriche  or  of 
Elatine.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and  cu- 
neate  or  obovate,  the  flowers  very  minute 
] and  axillary , with  a three-cleft  corolla,  and 
. three  stamens.  There  are  two  species, 
natives  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 


tropical  America,  one  of  which  has  also  : | 
been  found  in  tropical  Africa. 

HYDRASTIS  canadensis  is  the  only  spe-  ■ 
cies  of  a genus  of  Ranunculacecp , found  iu  | 
damp  places  in  woods,  in  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada,  where  it  is  called  j 
Yellow  Puccoon,  Orange  root,  or  Canadian  | 
Yellow  root.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  ! 
with  a thick  knotty  yellow  underground  j 
stem,  or  root  as  it  is  more  frequently  called, 
which  in  early  spring  sends  up  a simple 
stem,  about  a foot  high,  bearing  near  the 
top  two  (or  rarely  three)  rounded  hand-  ' 
shaped  leaves,  the  upper  leaf  growing 
close  upon  the  stem,  while  the  lower  one  ; 
has  alongish  stalk.  At  the  top  of  the  stem  J 
is  a solitary  small  green ish-white  incon- 
spicuous flower,  entirely  destitute  of  pe- 
tals ; the  three-leaved  calyx  quickly  falls 
away,  leaving  only  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  and  greatly 
resembles  a raspberry  in  its  appearance, 
having  juicy  flesh  of  a bright  crimson 
colour.  The  yellow  root  of  this  plant  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  American  abo- 
rigines for  dyeing  a bright  yellow  colour, 
and  it  is  occasionally  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  at  the  present  day.  It  has 
a strong  narcotic  odour,  with  a bitter 
pungent  taste,  and  possesses  tonic  proper- 
ties, on  which  account  it  is  sometimes 
used  medicinally;  it  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  a remedy  for  cancer.  [A.  S.] 

HYDRILLA.  A genus  of  Hydrocha- 
ridacece , allied  to  Anacharis.  A slender- 
stemmed aquatic  herb,  with  whorled  ses-  j 
slle  leaves,  growing  in  the  rivers  of  India,  j 
China,  and  America.  The  spathes  are  ax-  j 
illary  and  single-flowered,  with  a six-cleft  i 
reflexed  perianth,  and  three  stamens  which  ] 
become  detached  and  float  on  the  surface,  j 
The  female,  w’ith  a spreading  perianth, 
has  a long  thread-like  tube  adhering  to 
the  ovary,  permitting  the  stigmas  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  water.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HYDROCERA.  A genus  of  Balsamina - ; 

( cea>t  consisting  of  aquatic  Indian  herbs, 

1 with  alternate  linear  or  lanceolate  glaucous 
; leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  two  or  tliree- 
f flowered  peduncles,  the  pedicels  longer 
than  the  common  peduncle.  They  have  a 
I calyx  of  flve  coloured  unequal  sepals,  the  j 
j two  lateral  smaller,  and  the  lowest  larger  , 

; and  gibbous  at  the  base,  unequal  petals,  : 

. and  flve  stamens,  with  the  filaments  united 
at  the  apex.  The  fruit  is  a drupe,  with  a 
flve-celled  hard  interior,  each  cell  contain- 
ing one  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

| HYDROCHARIDACEiE.  ( VaHimeriacecp , 
Anacharidere , Hydrocharads,  Frogbits.)  A 
natural  order  of  epigynous  monocotyle- 
I dons  belonging  to  Lindley's  hydral  al- 
lllanceof  Endogens.  Aquatic  plants  with 
flowers  in  spathes,  often  incomplete ; 
perianth  of  six  leaves,  the  three  inner  pe- 
taloid ; ovary  one-celled,  or  spuriously 
three  to  nine-celled ; stigmas  three  to 
nine;  placentas  parietal.  Fruit  dry  or 
fleshy,  and  opening ; seeds  albuminous ; 
embryo  straight,  orthotropal.  Natives 
' chiefly  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
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and  growing  generally  in  fresh  water.  | over  refuse  to  eat  it.  German,  Wase&r- 
Movements  of  granules  may  be  seen  In  the  i nabel.  CC-  A.  J.j 

cells  of  many  of  the  plants.  Vallisneria  HYDRODICTYEiE,  HYDRODICTYON. 
spiralis  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe.  An  or(]er  an(i  genus  of  green-spored  Alg(st 
Two  species  of  this  genua  occur  in  New  remarjjab|e  at  once  for  l>eauty  and  singu- 
Holland.  The  leaves  of  Hydrocharis  morsus  j larity  0f  structure.  The  plant,  when  full- 
rants  are  mucilaginous  and  astringent.  grown  resembles  a long  purse,  consisting 
Anacharis  Alsinastrum  has  become  na-  a beautiful  regular  network  of  threads, 
turalised  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  There  ^ese  threads  contain  a mass  of  endo* 
are  nineteen  genera,  and  about  tni irtj -s\x  \ chrome  which  is  ultimately  resolved  Into 
species.  Examples : Laora,  vauwerui,  . mjnutc  ZOospores ; these  arrange  them- 

; Stratiotes , Hydrochans . [J.  a.  u.j  j g^y^  Within  the  articulation  which  gave 

TTvnnnriTART^  A small  floating  aoua-  them  birth,  into  polygons,  in  such  away  as, 
fhP  when  united,  to  form  a network,  which 

."isssrssssija' • Miss?  .Spfan^So^l  cress's  iss 
SSSSs  I 5stms?  mode*  of*  ssasn 

elegant  ilttle  plant,  inhabiting  ditches,  [ 


Le-  " ™ "TAhabit  g ditches  Without  example  in  other  orders.  The 
£SU«ndtthePs5?lt^ 'backwatere  of  riveS  | other  «cnPra  usually  ascribed  to  this  order 
It  increases  by  floating  horizontal  runners  ls"found  ‘ fresh 

^ich  tt0ti>nUtVtocTndaltuSsbloJenionV  parts  of 

^ce^^^ch^rwhlch  penetrafe  ^ 01?°^ 

long  footstalks;  each  of  these  buds  |s  | been  found  in  the  United  States.  [M.  J.  BJ 
composed  of  two  ieaf-Ilke  scales,  folded  HYDROGLOSSUM.  A genus  of  climbing 
together  and  curiously  enveloping  the  ferns  of  the  Schizcea  group,  the  exact  ana- 
embryo  leaves  of  the  future  plant.  The  logues  of  Lypodium  inhabit  and  fructiflca- 
leavcsarc  stalked,  kidney-shaped,  entire;  tion,  hut  differing  therefrom  in  having 
the  flowers  of  three  delicate  white  petals,  netted  Instead  of  free  veins,  the  venules 
rise  several  in  succession,  from  a pellucid  anastomosing  in  from  two  to  four  series 
membranous  sheath,  and  bear  the  stamens  0f  unequal  obliquely-elongated  hexagonal 
: and  pistils  on  separate  plants.  This  Is  one  areoles.  The  species  are  hut  few,  and  are 
of  tlie  most  desirable  plants  for  the  fresh-  found  in  the  Pacific  Isles,  Madagascar,  and 
| water  aquarium.  French,  Morene ; German,  Mexico.  [T.  M.] 

Froschbist.  [C.  A.  JJ  tfYDROLEACEJE.  A name  given  by 

I H YDROCHLOA.  A genus  of  grasses  be-  Brown  to  the  plants  now  included  in  the 
i longing  to  the  Oryzea.  II.  carolinensis,  order  Hydrophyllacea.  [J.  H.  BJ 

with  Zizania  aquatic  a,  the  Canada  rice,  con-  HYDROLEA.  A genus  of  nydrophylla- 


with  Zizania  aquatint,  the  Canada  rice,  con-  HYDROLEA.  A genus  of  nydrophylla- 
stltute  the  genus  Hydropyrum.  The  name  cea,  containing  several  species  common  in 
is  also  given  to  another  group  of  grasses  Amer|c8i  and  rare  in  Asiaand  Africa.  They 
synonymous  with  Glycerin.  [D.  M.J  are  raarsi,  plants,  often  armed  with  axillary 

HYDROCLEIS.  A genus  of  aquatic  plants,  temm^blue  powers' 

belonging  to  the  Butomaccre,  growing  In  a ralvx  of  five  persistent 

tropical  America.  They  have  the  leaves  ail  which  ha'n®  £ ca  npanulate  coroiia.  flve 
radical,  cordate  ovate.  The  (lowers  are  on  tC tSbeot SVcmrollft 

simple  scapes,  large,  yellow,  with  the  three  ^a(1m^Tw'^eh?d  ovary  wi  th  many  anat  rol 
inner  perianth  segments  petalold  and  de-  , j attached  to  fungous  placentse. 
ciduous;  the  three  outer  green  and  per-  P»l °™gaie is twmcelled with ^numerous 
slstent;  they  have  numerous  stamens,  and  Jh®  caPsui . leaves  of  n 

from  ^ bluer9;  In  IndTa" “he°y  are 

now  restricted  to  L.  mIiitti  icn , differs  in  . intr»  nuin  and  atinlled  as  & ooultlce  1 
having  flfteen  to  twenty  carpels,  juid  an  to  ill-conditioned  sores  with  a beneficial 
umbel  of  flowers.  [J.  I.B.J  eflcc^  [W.  CO  I 


HYDROCOTYLE.  An  extensive  genus  HYDROGERA  VASA.  The  spiral  threads 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  mostly  herba-  in8;de  a spiral  vessel;  formerly  supposed 
ceous  and  of  liunible  growth,  but  some  t0  he  tl, bes  conveying  flnid. 
aonroachlnsf  shrubs  in  habit,  difficult  or 

discrifn 1 nation , and  possessing  little  In-  HYDRO  PELTIS.  A genus  deriving  its 
terest  except  for  the  scientific  botanist,  name  of  Water-buckler  from  the  slmpe 
Tb»  nniv  native  snecies  H vulaaru,  com-  of  the  leaves.  It  Is  included  among  the 
mon  Pennvwort  Umi“ot  the  few  British  Cabombace*.  and  differs  from  Cabomba  in 
Sants  which  have  peltate  leaves.  The  plant  the  numerous  thread-like  Btamens,  and 
bears  an  ill  name  from  being  considered,  in  the  equally  numerous  whorled,  somewhat 
mniunctlon  with  two  or  three  other  bog  fleshy  carpels.  //.  purpurea,  called  also 
tte  fJXul  ■ nun  of  rot  in  sheep,  Brasenia  peltata,  is  a curious  little  water 
a i Snfounded^ accusation,  for  it  possesses  plant,  with  floating  peltate  oval  leaves, 
no  noxious  properties,  and  sheep  more- . and  purple  flowers,  on  the  end  of  some- 
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what  thickened  flower-stalks.  The  sub- 
merged portions  are  covered  with  a muci- 
laginous substance,  formed  by  the  rapid 
formation  and  rupture  of  the  cells  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  plant.  The  wide  dis- 
tribution of  this  plant  is  hardly  less  re- 
1 markable  than  its  structure,  for  it  has 
I been  found  In  the  United  States,  Canada, 

; Australia,  and  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

; In  America  it  is  esteemed  nutritious, 

, possibly  from  the  large-grained  starch  it 
: contains.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  astrin- 
gent, and  have  been  employed  in  phthisis 
I and  dysentery.  [M.  T.  MJ 

HYDROPHYLAX.  A genus  of  Clneho- 
[ nocMt,  represented  by  a creeping  herb, 

I native  of  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  India. 
The  corolla,  like  the  leaves,  is  somewhat 
fleshy,  bell-shaped,  with  a hairy  throat  into 
which  the  four  stamens  are  Inserted. 
Fruit  succulent,  four-cornered,  with  a 
single  seed  in  each  of  Its  two  compart- 
ments. H.  maritima  is  used  for  dyeing 
; purposes.  . [M.  T.  M.] 

H YDROPH  YLLACE.E.  (Hydroleaceee.)  A 
natural  order  of  corolllfloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  LIndley's  cortusai  alliance  of 
| perigynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  small  trees, 

! usually  with  alternate  and  lohed  hispid 
leaves.  Calyx  five-cleft,  persistent ; corolla 
regular,  somewhat  bell-shaped ; stamens 
five,  alternating  with  the  corolla  lobes; 
ovary  superior  with  two  parietal  placentas  ; 
styles  two.  Fruit  a two-valved  one-cel  led 
or  spuriously  two-celled  capsule,  filled 
with  a large  placenta ; seeds  reticulated  ; 
embryo  small,  in  hard  albumen.  Natives 
chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  oold  portions 
of  America.  A few  are  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  some  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  some  are  cultivated  on  account  of 
their  showy  flowers.  Hydrolea  has  bitter 
qualities.  There  are  eighteen  known  ge- 
nera, and  about  eighty  species.  Examples  : 
Hydrophyllum , Nemophila , Eutoca,  Phnce- 
lia , Hydrolea , Whitlavia.  [J.  H.  BJ 

HYDROPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Ame- 
rican herbaceous  perennials,  giving  name 
to  the  order  HydrophyllacecB . The  corolla 
is  flve-cleft  and  furnished  with  as  many 
corolllne  scales,  which  are  attached  by  the 
back,  but  free  at  the  margins  and  point; 
the  stamens  exceed  in  length  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  the  stigma  is  two-cleft. 
The  flowers  of  these  plants  resemble  those 
of  the  borage  tribe,  not  only  in  the  struc-  ; 
ture  of  the  corolla,  but  in  their  curled  j 
arrangement  while  In  bud  ; but  the  seeds  ' 
are  enclosed  in  a single  one-celled  or  half- 
two-celled  capsule,  and  the  leaves  are 
always  more  or  less  divided.  The  species 
grow  among  moist  shady  rocks,  and  derive 
their  name  (which  means  Water-leaf)  from 
their  having  In  the  spring  a small  quantity  1 
of  water  In  the  cavity  of  each  leaf.  In 
North  America  the  leaves  of  H.virginicum 
are  eaten  under  the  name  of  Shawanesc 
salad.  French,  Hydrophylle ; German, 
Waeaerblatt.  [C.  A.  J.) 

HYDROPIPER.  Polygonum  Hydro- 
piper  ; also  Elatine  Hydropiper. 


. HYDROPYRUM.  A genus  of  aquatic 
grasses,  distinguished  by  the  splkelets 
being  monoecious,  the  male  and  female  flo- 
rets in  the  same  panicle.  Male  flowers  with- 
out glumes ; pales  two,  membranous,  the  j 
lower  acute  and  mucronate,  five-nerved,  j 
1 concave,  the  upper  three-nerved  ; stamens  | 
six.  Females  with  rudiments  of  glumes;  | 
pales  two,  membranous,  the  lower  three- 
nerved,  ending  in  a long  awn  ; styles  two,  j 
short  and  spreading.  If.  esculentum , the 
Canada  Rice,  is  a well-known  plant  of 
North  America,  where  the  large  seeds 
yield  a considerable  amount  of  food  to  the 
! wandering  tribes  of  Indians,  and  feed  im- 
mense flocks  of  wild  swans,  and  other 
aquatic  birds.  It  grows  well  in  Britain 
when  it  Is  once  established,  but  it  Is  liable 
to  die  away  If  not  cared  for.  [D.  M.] 

i HYDROSTACHY8.  Aquatic  herbs,  na- 
tlves  of  Madagascar,  constituting  a genus 
! of  Podostemacece.  They  are  of  little  gene- 
ral Interest,  but  are  known  by  their  uni- 
sexual  naked  flowers,  and  by  their  fruit, 

1 which  consists  of  two  carpels,  forming  a 
single  cavity,  and  bursting  by  two  pieces 
or  valves.  CM.  T.  M.] 

! HYDROTiENIA.  A genus  of  bulbous 
Iridncexe  allied  very  closely  to  Sisyrinchium, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  anthers 
opposite  the  sepaline  divisions;  it  has, 
moreover,  quite  a different  habit,  imitat-  ] 

; ing  rather  the  liliaceous  genus  Fritillaria, 
The  perianth  is  bell-shaped  with  the  parts 
! almost  Isomerous,  the  petaline  divisions 
clawed,  and  marked  above  the  claw  with  a 
| triangular  zone  which  glitters  as  if  con- 
I structed  of  rock  crystal  I there  are  three 
inonadelphous  stamens,  and  a trifld  style 
whose  branches  divide  into  three  erect 
stigmas  of  a remarkable  character,  each 
parting  Into  two  arms  which  are  rolled  up  as 
if  to  fonn  a gutter,  and  bear  a dense  mass 
: of  bright  papilla)  at  the  end,  and  a single 
! tooth  on  the  inner  edge,  while  between 
the  arms  stands  a short  mucro  free  from 
glands,  and  forming  a minute  horn.  The 
name  refers  to  the  glitteringdewy  or  watery 
band  on  the  petaline  segments.  //.  Melea- 
gris,  the  only  species,  is  a native  of  Mexico, 
and  has  a single  plaited  ensiform  leaf,  and 
fugacious  campanulate  purple  flowers, 
pendulous  on  slender  footstalks.  [T.  M.j 

HYEMAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  winter. 
Usually  applied  to  plants  that  bloom  in 
i winter. 

! HYGROPHILA.  A genus  of  Acanthaceae, 
containing  about  two  dozen  species,  which 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical  and  j 
j sub-tropical  regions  of  the  world.  They 
are  erect  or  decumbent  herbs,  growing 
in  moist  localities.  The  flowers  art*  in 
sessile  axillary  clusters,  and  have  a calyx 
of  five  or  rarely  four  sepals ; a two-lipped 
i corolla,  with  the  upper  lip  notched,  and 
the  lower  three-lobed,  the  lobes  contorted 
in  the  bud ; and  four  dldynamous  stamens. 
The  oblong  or  linear  capsule  has  seeds 
along  its  whole  length.  [W.  C.] 

HYGROPHORUS.  A genus  of  Fungi, 
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| separated  from  Agaricut  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  habir,  tlieir  waxy  not  mem- 
branaceous gills,  and  granular  intermediate 
substance.  Though  the  characters  seem 
rather  indefinite,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  I 
recognising  the  genus  at  the  first  glance.  , 
Many  of  the  species  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful and  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colours, 

; but  these  are  often  not  characteristic,  the 
same  species  presenting  frequently  very 
different  hues.  A great  many  of  them 
grow  in  open  pastures,  and  abound  in  the 
j I fields  in  autumn,  the  woodland  species 
■ generally  exhibiting  a different  type.  All 
j of  them  readily  imbibe  and  part  with  their 
! i moisture,  and  several  are  covered  all  over 
j with  a glutinous  coat.  Few,  if  any,  are 
I • admitted  into  our  kitchens,  though  there 

I can  be  no  doubt  some  are  wholesome.  H. 
conicus  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 

' variable  species,  exhibiting  every  shade 
: ; between  yellow  and  scarlet ; it  may,  how- 
[ ever,  always  be  known  by  its  turning  black 
! when  bruised.  H.  psittaeinus  presents  va- 
I rious  tints  even  in  the  same  specimen  ; it 

I I is  often  extremely  beautiful,  its  variety  of 
I colours  vying  with  those  of  parrots.  The 

S genus  is  little  known  out  of  Europe  and 
I the  United  States.  [M.  J.  B.3 

HYGRORYZA.  A genus  of  grasses,  be- 

I longing  to  the  tribe  Oryzece , distinguished 

• by  the  spikelets  being  hermaphrodite,  one- 

• flowered  ; glumes  two,  the  lower  terminat- 
ing in  a tail-like  bristle,  the  upper  acute ; 

I I pales  slender,  toothed  at  the  apex ; stamens 
three;  styles  one.  //.  aristata  is  a native 

1 , of  the  West  Iudies.  [D.  M.] 

HYGROSCOPICITY.  The  property  of 
. extending  or  shrinking  upon  the  applica- 
tion or  removal  of  water. 

HYMEN.  In  Greek  compounds = a mem- 
! brane,  or  membranous. 

HYMENIUM.  That  part  of  hymen omy- 
cetous  fun  gals  on  which  the  spores  are 
! borne— plates  In  Agaricus , tubes  in  Bo- 
: Ictus  $ &c. 

HYMENODES.  Having  a membranous 
texture. 

j HYMENOPHORUM.  The  plleus  of  cer- 
j tain  fungals. 

I HYMENULUM.  A disk  or  shield  con- 
taining asci,  but  without  excipulum. 

HYMEX.EA.  A genus  of  leguminous 

I plants  of  the  section  Ccesalpinitp , so  named 
! from  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  leaves  being  composed  of  a 

! | pair  of  leaflets.  Its  flowers  have  a woody  tu- 
! bular  calyx  with  two  bracts  at  Its  base,  and 

I I divided  into  five  deciduous  segments,  the 
1 1 two  lower  of  which  are  sometimes  joined 
j j together ; and  five  unequal  petals,  inserted 

along  with  the  ten  distinct  stamens  into 
the  summit  of  the  calyx  tube.  The  fruit 
is  a pod  with  a hard  woody  shell  containing 
i several  seeds  imbedded  in  a fibrous  pulpy 
substance,  which  eventually  becomes  dry 
I and  mealy,  and  is  commonly  eaten  by 
; Indians. 

H.  Courbaril.  the  common  West  Indian 

l - 


Locust  tree,  called  Algarroba  in  Panama, 
Jatai  in  Brazil,  and  Simiri  in  Guiana,  is 
a common  tree  in  most  parts  of  tropical 
South  America.  It  grows  to  an  enormous 
size,  and,  according  to  some  calculations, 
lives  to  a very  great  age,  some  of  the  trees 
at  present  existing  in  the  forests  of  Brazil 
l»eing  supposed  to  have  been  of  consider- 
able size  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Most  of  these  old  trees  are 
supported  at  the  base  by  Immense  but- 
tresses, and  at  this  part  some  have  been 
measured  no  less  than  eighty-four  feet  in 
circumference,  while  even  at  the  top  of 
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the 'buttresses,  where  the  trunk  assumes 
the  usual  cylindrical  form,  the  circumfer- 
ence is  as  much  as  sixty  feet.  The  timber 
is  of  a fine  brown  colour,  hard  and  close- 
grained  ; it  is  used  for  building  and  other 
purposes  In  South  America,  and  is  occa- 
sionally exported  to  tills  country.  It  is 
covered  with  a very  thick  but  light  bark, 
which  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  making 
canoes.  A valuable  resin,  resembling  the 
anime  of  Africa,  exudes  from  the  trunk, 
and  large  lumps  of  it  are  found  about  the 
roots  of  old  trees.  [A.  S.] 

HYMENANDRA.  A genus  of  Myrsiuacea*, 
consisting  of  a single  species  found  In  the 
Siihet  district  of  India,  and  differing  from 
the  other  genera  in  the  anthers  being 
i united  to  each  other  by  their  margins,  and 
in  the  ovaries  containing  numerous  ovules. 
II.  Wallichii  is  a stout  evergreen  shrub 
often  cultivated  in  plant  stoves  for  the 
sake  of  its  handsome  leathery  and  glossy 
j leaves,  which  are  shortly  stalked,  and  in 
form  and  size  a good  deal  like  the  leaflet  of 
a horse-chestnut.  The  pretty  pink  flowers 
disposed  in  compound  lateral  umbels 
have  wheel-shaped  flve-parted  corollas  half 
an  inch  across.  The  fruit  is  a berry  about 
the  size  of  a pea.  [A.  A.  B.J 

! HYMENANTHERA.  A genus  of  Austra- 
; Ban  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  violet  family. 

I The  leaves  have  no  stipules ; the  flowers 
I are  regular ; the  five  short  stamens  arc 
1 alternate  with  the  petals,  the  anthers  being 
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connected  by  the  long  crest  which  sur- 
mounts their  lobes.  The  fruit  is  succulent, 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  outer  whorls 
of  the  flower,  either  one  or  two-celled. 
From  other  genera  this  differs  in  tts  nearly 
regular  flowers,  and  in  its  five  stamens 
which  are  united  into  a tube,  having  at 
their  base  scale-like  appendages  prolonged 
beyond  the  anthers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

H YMENIDIUM.  A genus  of  umbelllfers, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  each  half  of  the 
fruit  being  provided  with  five  ridges  pro- 
longed into  wing-like  membranes.  The 
genus  comprehends  herbaceous  plants  na- 
tives of  Kashmir,  having  the  leaves  much 
divided,  and  membranous  bracts  longer 
than  the  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

HYMENIUM.  The  fructifying  surface 
in  Fungi , more  properly  applied  where  the 
spores  are  naked,  but  used  also  to  express 
the  same  condition  In  such  genera  as  Heir 
villa  and  Peziza.  It  is  not  used  where  the 
fructifying  cells  are  contained  In  adistinct 
perl  thee!  um,  the  word  nucleus  being  then 
more  generally  substituted.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYMENOCALLIS.  A genus  of  beautiful 
pancratiform  Aviary  llidacece , consisting  of 
bulbous  plants,  with  usually  persistent 
lorate  leaves  and  flattened  two-angled 
solid  scapes,  bearing  an  umbel  of  from  one 
to  a score  of  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  very  fragrant.  The  perianth  has  a 
straight  elongated  tube  scarcely  widened  at 
the  throat,  a six-parted  limb  of  subequal 
linear  segments,  a funnel-shaped  or  rotate 
spreading  coronet  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
six  stamens  are  developed,  and  a long 
flaccid  declinate  style  with  a roundish  mi- 
nutely fimbriated  stigma.  There  are  some 
score  or  more  of  species  Inhabiting  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  [T.  M.] 

HYMENOCARDTA.  A genus  of  the  An- 
tidesmia  family,  differing  from  the  others 
In  having  samaroid  (somewhat  maple-like) 
fruits.  Of  four  known  species  three  belong 
to  West  Africa,  and  one  to  the  Malay  penin- 
sula. They  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  ovate  oblong  or  elliptical  leaves 
covered  with  glandular  dots  underneath, 
and  minute  reddish  flowers,  the  sterile  and 
fertile  borne  on  different  plants,  the  for- 
mer in  short  axillary  spikes,  the  latter  so- 
litary or  in  racemes.  These  are  succeeded 
by  two-celled  two-winged  fruits.  Sama- 
ropyxis  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Malayan 
species  by  Miquel.  [A.  A.  B,] 

HYMENOCY8TIS.  A name  proposed  by 
Meyer  for  the  Caucasian  Woodsia  fragilis. 

HYMENODICTYON.  A genus  of  Indian 
trees  closely  related  to  Cinchona.  The  dis- 
tinguishing features  are  the  projecting 
style,  terminated  by  a lobed,  somewhat 
c,lu!>-shaped  stigma;  and  the  fruit,  which 
I is  not  surmounted  by  a limb  of  the  calyx, 
forming  a capsule,  bursting  by  two  valves. 
The  seeds  are  numerous,  surrounded  by  a 
membranous  netted  wing,  whence  tho 
name.  H.  excclsum  a native  of  Ceylon  and 
the  peninsula  of  India,  and  H. utile  a native 
of  Malabar,  have  soft  mahogany- coloured 


wood.  The  bark  of  the  first-named  Is  very  I 
astringent,  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  true  I 
cinchonas.  This  bark  is  used  for  tanning  • 
purposes.  [M.  T.  M.]  ' 

HYMENODIUM.  The  principal  species  I 
of  this  genus  of  acrostlchoid  ferns  is  a ; 
coarse  simple-fronded  West  Indian  plant, 
with  large  oblong-ovate  fronds,  sprinkled 
over  rather  thickly  with  long  black  hairs. 
The  fertile  fronds  are  of  the  same  form, 
but  smaller,  and  entirely  covered  with 
spore-cases  on  the  under  surface.  The  veins 
are  uniformly  reticulated  In  coarse  hexago- 
nal or  elongated  meshes,  without  free  vein- 
lets.  Also  called  Piety oglossum.  [T.  M.] 

HYMEN0GL08SUM.  A name  proposed 
by  Presl  for  the  Hymenophylhtm  cruentum 
of  Chili. 

HYMENOLiENA.  A genus  of  umbelll- 
fers, having  the  fruit  ovate  or  oblong, each 
half  with  five  nearly  equal  winged  ribs, 
and  two  oil-cells  in  the  commissure.  The 
species  are  smooth  perennial  herbs,  natives  ; 
of  Nepal,  having  much-divided  leaves,  and  I 
terminal  many-rayed  umbels,  each  sur-  ' 
rounded  by  a many-leaved  involucre,  the  j 
pieces  of  which  are  membranous,  often  ! 
toothed  or  cut.  [G.  D.] 

HYMENOLEPIS.  A Bmall  and  well- 
marked  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns, 
referable  to  the  tribe  Pleurogrammece.  The  i 
fronds  are  simple  opaque  and  linear  lan-  j 
ceolate  or  lorate,  with  the  apex  very  much  s 
contracted,  usually  splke-Iike  and  fertile,  ! 
so  much  contracted,  indeed,  that  tho  con-  j 
tinuous  line  of  spore-cases  which  lies  on  | 
each  side  the  costa  is  in  the  early  stages  i 
covered  by  the  revolute  margin,  as  in  the  i 
fertile  parts  of  Lomaria.  The  veins  are 
compoundly  anastomosing,  forming  crowd-  ; 
ed  irregular  areoles,  in  which  occur  va- 
riously directed  free  veinlets.  The  species 
are  found  in  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  [T.  M.]  j 

HYMENOMYCETES.  The  highest  of  the 
six  great  divisions  of  Fungi,  containing  : 
those  naked-spored  genera,  in  which  the  j 
fructifying  surface  or  hymenium  is  at  [ 
length  completely  exposed.  In  a few  of  I 
the  agarics  and  boleti,  there  is  at  first  a 
common  wrapper  (voiva),  or  a partial 
veil  covering  the  hymenium,  but  in  far 
the  greater  part  it  is  exposed  even  in  in- 
fancy. The  hymenium  literally  applies  to 
the  fruit-bearing  stratum  only,  the  organs 
on  which  it  is  spread  being  called  the 
hymenophorum,  but  in  general  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  apparatus,  whether  con- 
sisting of  gills,  wrinkles,  tubes  or  pores,  [ 
spines  or  tubercles,  or  if  all  inequalities  i 
in  the  surface  cease  and  it  becomes  per-  ' 
fectly  even.  In  the  higher  species,  the  ; 
hymenium  is  horizontal  and  turned  away 
from  the  light,  but  in  those  of  an  Inferior 
dignity  it  is  often  resuplnate,  though  in 
such  cases  there  is  frequently  a tendency 
to  attain  the  usual  positlpn  by  the  turning 
over  of  the  border.  In  a few  rare  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  amongst  agarics,  where  a 
species  was  in  the  first  instance  stipJtate, 
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the  pileua  is  at  length  turned  over,  the 
stem  becoming  gradually  lateral,  while  it 
ceases  to  increase  in  length  ; and  in  a little 
species  from  Borneo,  the  stem  is  com- 
pletely torn  off,  and  remains  like  a little 
style  in  the  centre. 

The  HymcnomycHes  are  for  the  most  part 
either  soft  and  fleshy,  or  by  various  transi- 
tions hard  and  compact,  but  a few  species 
are  gelatinous,  and  some  of  these  when 
dried  up  recover  their  form  on  the  appli-  ■ 
cation  of  moisture.  They  pass  by  almost  | 
imperceptible  degrees  Into  Hyphomycetes,  j 
by  means  of  Typhula  and  Isaria ; into 
Gasteromycetes , by  means  of  Agaricus  and 
Montagnites ; and  into  Coniomycetes  by 
means  of  Tremella  and  Podisoina.  The 
transition  into  the  sporidiiferous  fungi 
is  not  so  acutely  marked,  the  relation  of 
Clavaria  to  Qeoglosmm  being  rather  one 
of  analogy  than  affinity.  They  are  fungi  of 
great  importance  as  containing  the  greater 
number  of  the  larger  species,  and  supply- 
ing an  immense  quantity  of  excellent  food, 
besides  answering  other  domestic  ends. 
In  the  organised  world  their  use  is  to  de- 
compose more  rapidly  such  structures  as 
have  answered  their  immediate  purpose. 
The  largest  trees,  when  once  attacked,  soon 
acquire  a condition  which  is  favourable 
to  other  causes  of  decay.  The  hymenlum 
being  the  prominent  element  in  these 
plants  affords  the  readiest  mode  of  their 
classification.  The  following  natural  orders 
depend,  therefore,  on  Its  conformation:— 

Agaricini : those  which  bear  gills  or 
gill-like  wrinkles. 

rolyporei : those  with  pores  or  tubes. 

Hydnei : those  with  spines  or  tubercles. 

Auricularini : those  destitute  of  in- 
equalities. 

Clavariei : pilcus  club-shaped. 

Tremellini : substance  gelatinous  ; fertile 
threads  not  fastigiate  ; hymenlum  con- 
volute. 

The  Hymenomycete8  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  extending  southwards  as  far 
as  Campbell’s  Island,  and  northwards  to 
Spitzbergen.  They  abound,  however,  most 
in  warm  and  moist  temperate  regions,  as 
in  Sweden,  which  is  perhaps  the  richest 
and  most  prolific  country  in  the  world  for  , 
these  fungi.  There  are  no  certain  traces 
of  them  in  any  geological  formation  older 
than  ancient  peat  mosses.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYMENOPAPPUS.  A genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  North  American  herbs  of  the 
composite  family,  with  angular  stems,  pln- 
nately  lobed  or  cut  leaves,  usually  clothed 
with  lax  white  wool,  and  white  or  yellow 
flower-heads  In  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  From  its  allies  the  genus  dif- 
fers in  the  florets  being  all  tubular  and 
perfect,  and  In  the  Involucral  scales  being 
white  and  petal-like  at  the  tips,  thus  giving 
the  heads  a ragged  appearaucc.  [A.  A.  B.] 

HYMENOPHORUM.  The  cellular  or 
filamentous  structure  in  hymenomycetous 
Fungi , on  which  the  hymenlum  or  fructify- 
ing surface  Is  spread  like  wax  upon  a 
mould.  In  the  Agaricini  and  Polyporei,  it  is 
identical  with  what  is  called  the  trama  or 


inner  substance  of  the  gill3  or  partitions 
of  the  pores.  [M.  J.  B ] 

HYMENOPHYLLUM.  A genns  of  film  i 
ferns,  of  which  one  or  two  species  occur 
in  Britain,  and  many  others  are  scattered  i 
over  the  hot  damp  forests  of  the  tropics,  : 
both  insular  and  continental,  as  well  as  the 
moist  ravines  of  New  Zealand  and  Chill. 
The  fronds  vary  greatly  In  size  and  charac-  ; 
ter,  some  being  minute  and  others  of  con- 
siderable size  and  length,  some  simple  anil 
others  decompound;  but  all,  or  nearly  all 
of  them,  filmy  pellucid  in  substance,  and 
with  creeping  thread-like  rhizomes.  The  j 
spore-cases  are  collected  around  free  pro-  i 
jectlng  bodies  formed  of  the  ends  of  the  | 
veins  which  traverse  the  fronds,  and  are  j 
contained  within  oblong  or  suborbicular  j 
two-valved  marginal  cysts.  Hymenophyl- 
lum  differs  from  Trichomanes , the  other  j 
principal  genus  of  film  ferns,  by  the  two  ' 
valves  of  the  Involucres  being  separate,  \ 
and  not  blended  into  a cup.  [T.  M.] 

H YMEKOPH  YSA.  A genus  of  Crucifertv 
closely  related  to  Lepidium,  and  differing 
chiefly  in  the  little  fruits— the  Bize  of  mus- 
tard seed— being  globular  instead  of  com- 
pressed. There  are  two  species  known, 
U.  fenestrata , found  in  Persia,  and  H.  pubes- 
cent, In  the  Altai.  The  latter  is  a perennial  ' 
branching,  leafy-stemmed  herb,  whose 
branches  terminate  In  racemes  of  nume- 
rous small  white  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.]  I 

HYMENOPYRAMIS  brachiata,  the  only 
species  of  the  genus,  is  a scandent  East 
Indian  shrub  of  the  Verbena  family,  with 
quadrangular  stems,  opposite  entire  ovate 
leaves,  hoary  underneath,  and  terminal 
leafy  panicles  of  very  minute  flowers,  with 
tubular  corollas,  having  four-toothed  bor- 
ders. The  calyx,  at  first  of  four  minute 
teeth,  enlarges  when  the  flowers  wither, 
and  encloses  the  small  ripe  hairy  nut,  in 
the  form  of  a four-winged  bladder.  This 
character  serves  to  distinguish  the  genus 
from  its  allies.  [A.  A.  B.J 

HYMENOXYS.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  corymblferous  tribe  of  compound 
flowers.  The  scales  of  the  involucre  are  in 
two  rows,  the  inner  largest,  all  rigid  and 
pressed  close  to  the  flower ; the  receptacle 
is  chaffy,  and  furnished  with  small  glands; 
and  the  fruit  is  downy  with  chaffy  pappus. 
IT.  cali/omica , an  annual  species,  grows  to 
the  height  of  about  a foot,  with  slender 
branched  stems,  smooth  narrow  plnna- 
tifld  leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers  on 
very  slender  stalks.  [C.  A.  J.] 

HYOBANCHE.  A genus  of  fleshy  and 
woolly  plants,  parasitical  on  various  roots, 
found  in  the  flat  lands  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  stem  is  closely  covered  with 
ovate  appressed  scales.  The  flowers  are  i n 
a dense  ovate  spike,  and  have  an  unequally 
flvc-cleft  calyx,  a clavate  corolla  slightly 
curved  and  vaulted,  with  a very  narrow 
oblique  mouth,  and  obsolete  limb,  four  sta- 
mens of  nearly  equal  length,  the  anthers 
by  abortion  one-celled,and  a more  or  less 
completely  two-celled  ovary.  The  capsule 
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is  sub-globose,  fleshy,  containing  nume- 
rous minute  round  seeds.  The  habit  and 
! structure  of  this  genus  seem  to  place  it  in 
: Orobanchacea? , where  it  would,  without 
doubt,  remain,  but  for  its  two-celled  ovary, 

! and  axile  placentae,  characteristics  of  the 
! Serophulariacea . [W.  C.] 

HYOPHORRE.  Palms  inhabiting  the 
island  of  Bourbon  and  Maurit  ius,  and  hav- 
ing tall  cylindrical  stems  marked  with  cir- 
cular scars,  and  a crown  of  graceful  pin- 
nate leaves.  The  male  and  female  flowers 
grow  on  distinct  trees,  or  a few  males 
i are  occasionally  interspersed  among  the 
I females,  the  flower-spikes  being  simply 
! branched  and  growing  out  from  beneath 
the  leaves,  with  a single  spathe  at  their 
base.  Both  sexes  have  a three-sided  three* 
lohed  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  a three-parted 
| corolla.  The  fruit  has  a fibrous  fleshy 
rind,  and  contains  a single  seed. 

H.  Comm ersoni ana,  frequently  called 
H.  indica,  or  Areca  lutescens  in  English 
gardens,  a native  of  Bourbon,  has  a smooth 
trunk  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  almost 
cylindrical,  except  at  the  base  where  it 
swells  out  to  nearly  double  its  usual  diame- 
ter. Its  leaflets  are  about  two  feet  long,  and 
two  inches  wide,  divided  at  the  top  into 
two  sharp  points.  It  has  a nearly  round 
fruit  covered  with  rough  tubercles.  II. 
amaricaulis,  a native  of  the  Mauritius, 
much  resembles  this,  but  is  taller,  and  its 
leaflets  are  narrower,  and  more  densely 
covered  with  chaffy  scales;  its  fruit,  also, 
is  smooth  and  olive-shaped.  [A.  S.] 

HYOSCYAMUS.  This  name  is  the  Lati- 
nised version  of  the  ancient  Greek  name 
for  the  common  Henbane,  and  literally  sig- 
nifies hog-bean.  It  is  applied  to  a genus 
of  Atropaceat  or  Solanacece , characterised 
especially  by  the  corolla,  which  is  funnel- 
shaped,  and  by  the  fruit  which  is  enclosed 
within  the  persistent  calyx,  and  consists 
of  a capsule  which  opens  by  means  of  a 
transverse  valve,  like  the  lid  of  a tankard 
orpix. 

The  most  interesting  species  of  this 
genus  is  IT.  niger,  the  Henbane,  an  an- 
nual or  biennial  plant,  widely  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  fre- 
quently found  by  roadsides,  or  in  other 
localities,  whither  It  has  most  probably 
been  brought  by  the  agency  of  man,  the 
plant  having  been  long  cultivated  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  In  this  country  the 
Henbane  is  found  growing  spontaneously 
In  the  vicinity  of  old  ruins,  on  rubbish 
heaps,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  sea- 
shore. The  whole  plant  is  densely  covered 
with  thickly  woven  hairs,  and  by  a sticky 
heavy-smelling  exudation.  The  stem  at- 
tains a height  of  one  to  two  feet,  and  has 
oblong  sessile,  irregularly  lobed  leaves, 
the  upper  ones  clasping  the  stem.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  very  short  stalks  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  look  all  in  the 
same  direction  ; the  calyx  enlarges  as  the 
fruit  ripens;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  of 
a dull  yellow  colour,  traversed  by  a network 
of  purple  veins.  A variety  sometimes  oc- 


curs  in  which  the  corolla  is  not  marked 
with  these  veins,  but  the  above-mentioned 
characteristics  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
determination  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  employed  in  the  form  of  ex- 
I tract,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  tranquillising 
j and  allaying  irritability  of  the  nervous 
I system,  to  alleviate  pain  and  procure  sleep. 
It  is  chiefly  given  in  cases  where  circum- 
stances render  it  undesirable  to  employ 
1 opium.  Other  species  are  grown  In  gar- 
dens or  in  greenhouses,  all  possessing  more 
or  less  of  the  same  properties  as  the  com- 
i moil  henbane.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYOSERIS.  A small  genus  of  annual 
composite  weeds,  having  the  habit  and 
foliage  of  Taraxacum.  The  flower-scape  j 
j is  thickened  and  club-sliaped  upwards, 
and  bears  a single  yellow  flower-head. 
From  their  near  allies  they  differ  in  the 
achenes  being  of  two  sorts  in  each  head ; 
the  outer  corky  and  cylindrical,  the  inner 
with  membranous  wings,  or  via  versa. 
The  pappus  is  biserial,  and  consists  of  nar- 
row chaffy  and  unequal  scales.  The  three  , 
known  species  are  confined  to  the  Mediter-  ' 
mean  region.  [A.  a.  B.] 

HYOSPATHE.  The  only  species  belong-  j 
ing  to  this  genus  of  palms,  H.  elegant,  is  a 
native  of  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Para, 
where  it  is  called  Ubim  by  the  natives.  It 
is  one  of  the  reed-like  palms  common  in 
the  underwood  of  tropical  forests,  its  stem 
i being  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  marked 
with  rings,  and  growing  five  or  six  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  nearly  entire  when  young,  hav- 
I ing  only  a division  at  the  point,  but  when 
. full-grown  they  are  more  or  less  divided, 
i and  become  irregularly  pinnate.  The 
flow’er-splkes  are  produced  below  the 
leaves,  and  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers.  The  fruit  contains  a single  seed 
! and  resembles  an  olive  in  shape,  but  is  cf 
a violet  colour.  The  only  part  of  the  plant  | 
! applied  to  a useful  purpose  is  the  leaves, 
which  are  used  for  thatching,  their  large 
size  and  entire  form  rendering  them  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  that  purpose.  [A.  8.J 

HYPANTHIUM.  The  fleshy  enlarged 
hollow'  of  the  end  of  a flower-stalk,  such 
as  occurs  in  the  rose,  apple,  or  myrtle. 
It  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  tube  of 
a calyx. 

| HYPECOUM.  Small  annual  herbs  of  the 
| order  Papaveracet p,  allied  to  Chelidanium, 
i from  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
| their  four  stamens  and  two  stigmas.  As  in 
Chelidonium,  the  seed-vessel  simulates  the 
j pod  of  a cruciferous  plant,  and  the  juice, 
i which  is  yellow,  is  said  to  have  the  same 
properties  as  opium.  The  root  leaves  are 
smooth  glaucous  and  pinnate,  and  the 
, stem  leaves  much  divided ; the  flowers  are 
small  and  yellow.  The  species  occur  In 
sandy  places  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
j some  parts  of  Asia.  French,  Cumin  cornu ; 
German,  Lappenblume.  [C.  A.  JJ 

I HYPERB.ENA.  A genus  of  South  Ame- 
I rlcan  and  Mexican  plants,  belonging  to  ] 
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the  Henispermaceae. and  differing  hut  little 
from  Core nl h * nave  by  the  anthers  which 
are  two-lohed,  and  originally  four-celled, 
and  by  the  styles  which  are  cylindrical 
and  hooked.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYPERBOREAN.  Inhabiting  northern 
j regions. 

HYPERICACE.E.  ( Eucryphicrr,  Tutsans.) 
A natural  order  of  thalamlfloral  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Lindley's  guttiferal 
alliance  of  hypogynou*  Exogens.  Herbs, 
shrubs,  or  trees  with  a resinous  juice, 
opposite  entire  exstl  palate  leaves,  usually 
with  transparent  dots  and  blackish  glands, 
and  regular  flowers.  Sepals  four  to  five, 
persistent,  two  outer  v>ften  smalier;  petals 
four  to  five, unequal-sided,  twisted  in  bud, 
often  bordered  with  black  dots;  stamens 
generally  numerous  and  polyadelphous ; 

I carpels  three  to  five,  partially  united. 
Fruit  a capsule  opening  at  the  septa; 
seeds  numerous  and  exalbuminous.  The 
plants  of  the  order  are  generally  distri- 
buted over  the  world,  both  in  tem|>erHte 
and  warm  climates.  Many  species  of  Hy- 
pericum yield  a yellow  juice,  and  an  essen- 
tial oil.  Rome  of  the  plants  are  purgative, 
others  tonic  and  astringent.  Some  species 
of  Vistula  yield  a gum  resin  similar  to 
gamboge.  There  are  19  genera,  and  nearly 
300  species.  Examples:  Hypericum , Elo- 
dea , Vismia,  Cratoxylon.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYPERICUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  giving  name 
to  the  order  Hyperieaccce.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  each  five  In  number;  stamens 
collected  Into  three  to  five  bundles  ; styles 
three  to  five : seeds  without  wings,  in  a 
dry  capsule.  The  best  known  example  of 
the  genus  is  H.  calycinum , a somewhat 
shrubby  plant  one  to  two  feet  high,  with 
large  almost  evertrreen  leaves,  which,  like 
those  of  most  others  in  the  genus,  are  cu- 
riously sprinkled  with  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  terminal,  solitary. 
This  Is  commonly  planted  In  shrubberies 
or  extensive  rockeries,  where  It  is  valued 
not  only  on  account  of  its  handsome  flow- 
ers, but  because  it  affords  excellent  shelter 
for  game.  2T.  Andros&mum  (by  some 
authors  made  a distinct  genus  on  account 
of  its  berry-like  capsules!  is  in  the  west 
of  England  a common  hedge  or  woodland 
plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  one  and 
a half  feet.  The  stem  is  two-edged,  the 
leaves  large  glaucous,  ovate,  sessile,  with 
a strong  resinous  smell ; the  flowers, 
which  grow  in  terminal  corymbs,  are  yel- 
low.but  less  conspicuous  than  the  elliptical 
capsules,  which  as  they  ripen  turn  red  and 
finally  black.  The  leaves  were  formerly 
applied  to  fresh  wounds,  which  they  were 
supposed  to  heal;  hence  the  plant  was 
called  In  French  toute  saine , corrupted  into 
Tutsan,  Its  common  English  name.  The 
pellucid  dots  and  black  glands  in  all  the 
species  contain  an  essential  oil.  H.  pul- 
chrnm  Is  the  badge  of  the  M'KInnons. 
French,  Millepcrtuis  ; German,  Johannis - ■ 

! kraut  [C.A.J.] 

| HYPERTROPHIA.  An  excessive  de- , 


» velopment  of  one  part  of  a plant  to  the 
deterioration  of  others.  Where  parts  of 
plants  possess  valuable  properties,  art 
steps  In  to  produce  an  hypertrophy  of  those 
parts,  as  in  the  turnip,  radish,  Ac.  Some- 
1 times  the  vegetative  powers  of  a plant  are 
so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
flower-buds  and  fruit.  This  is  called  rank- 
ness, and  is  to  be  suppressed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  nutriment  and  by  root-pruning. 
Galls  produce  hypertrophy  on  every  part 
of  plants.  The  roots  of  melons  are  some- 
times gouty  from  the  attacks  of  a minute 
vibrio.  The  disease  called  clubbing,  which 
Is  a form  of  hypertrophy,  has  been  already 
noticed.  Some  curious  transformations  of 
plants,  a few  of  which  are  encouraged. by  I 
gardeners,  are  also  referable  to  the  same 
category.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPHA.  The  mycelium,  or  spawn  of  j 
certain  fungals ; also  the  filamentous  fleshy  ; 
watery  thaflus  of  certain  fungoid  plants. 

HYPHiENE.  A small  genus  of  African  j 
palms  confined  to  and  widely  distributed  : 
throughout  that  continent,  more  partlcu-  ■ 
lariy  upon  the  eastern  side,  extending  j 
from  Egypt  as  far  south  as  Natal.  The 
genus  is  remarkable  for  having  the  stem 
branched,  a peculiarity  not  frequent  among 
palms,  each  branch  terminating  in  a tuft 
of  large  fan-shaped  leaves,  from  amongst 
which  the  branching  catkin-like  spikes  of 
flowers  are  produced,  the  different  sexes 
being  borne  on  separate  trees.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  has  a thick 
mealy  fibrous  rind  with  a smooth  polished 
I skin,  enclosing  a single  hollow  seed  of  a | 
j homy  consistence. 


Hyphjrnc  thebnica. 


IT.  thebaiea , the  Doum  or  Doom  Palm,  or 
Gingerbread  tree  of  Egypt,  grows  also  In 
Nubia,  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  It  seldom 
exceeds  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  its  stem  is  frequently  three  or  four 
times  forked  or  branched  in  old  trees. 
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though  when  young  it  is  always  simple. , 
The  fruits,  which  are  produced  In  long 
clusters,  each  containing  between  one  and 
two  hundred,  are  beautifully  polished,  of 
a rich  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  of  ir- 
regular  form.  In  Upper  Egypt  they  form 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  in- ! 
habitants,  the  part  eaten  being  the  fibrous 
mealy  husk,  which  tasteB  almost  exactly 
like  gingerbread,  but  its  dry  husky  nature 
renders  it  unpalatable.  The  hard  tough 
wood  Is  used  for  making  various  domestic 
utensils  ; and  rosaries  are  cut  out  of  the 
homy  seed.  See  Plate  18.  [A.  8.] 

HYPHASMA.  A name  applied  to  the 
mycelium  of  moulds,  as  sublculum  Is  often 
given  to  the  same  growth  in  Splicerire.  In 
neither  case  is  it  absolutely  necessary, 
though,  like  many  other  needless  terms,  ' 
consecrated  by  habit.  [M.  J.  BJ  ' 

HYPHOMYCETES.  One  of  the  great  di-  ! 
visions  of  Fungi,  containing  those  species  : 
which  have  naked  spores  borne  on  free  or  1 
only  fasciculate  threads.  In  the  two  first  ' 
divisions  only  are  the  threads  at  all  com-  | 
parted,  and  it  is  by  these  that  they  are  con-  • 
neoted  with  Hymmomycetes.  Care  must  be  ! 
taken  not  to  confound  them  with  the  vesi- 
cular moulds  which  have  a similar  habit.  | 
As  they  are  plants  of  an  extremely  simple 
structure,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
conditions  of  more  compound  forms  should 
occasionally  exhibit  their  characters,  ex 
actly  as  the  organs  of  which  pluenogams 
are  composed  have  their  analogues  amongst 
the  simpler  cryptogams.  Accordingly  the 
early  stage  of  certain  species  of  Uyptrxylon 
and  Splurriu  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
them,  and  the  young  of  Erysiphe  exhibits 
all  the  characters  of  Oidium.  A few,  more- 
over, either  produce  a second  subsidiary 
fruit,  as  some  species  of  Aspergillus  or  Pero- 
nospora,  but  whether  they  should  be  re- 
moved Into  the  sporldliferous  series  Is  at 
present  matter  of  doubt.  A great  portion  ' 
of  the  moulds  which  act  so  prominent 
a part  In  the  decomposition  of  organised 
bodies  belong  to  this  section,  and  some  of 
them,  as  Pertmospora  infestans,  are  of  im- 
mense Importance  as  affecting  substances 
of  extensive  use  to  man.  As  objects 
of  interest  for  the  observer  of  nature, 
they  exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  forms, 
which  are  frequently  most  attractive. 
Most  of  them,  however,  require  the  assis- 
tance of  the  microscope,  even  for  the  In- 
spection of  their  outward  form,  and  they 
are  difficult  to  observe  when  moistened  on 
account  of  their  retaining  so  much  air 
about  them.  They  occur  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  shape  of  yeast  Borne  of 
them  perform  a most  important  part  in 
domestic  economy.  A few  have  been  de- 
tected in  amber.  Like  many  other  fungi 
they  have  immense  powers  of  penetration, 
and  accordingly  they  are  found  In  situa- 
tions apparently  removed  from  all  external 
access.  They  occur  in  the  most  deep-seated 
tlssnes, occasionally  produringfrult  though 
removed  from  the  direct  influence  of  light 
and  atr,  and  this  not  only  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Amongst  animals  they  are  the 


source  of  many  entaneous  disorders,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  silkworms.they 
produce  death.  A ease  Is  even  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Beale,  as  reported  in  the  Lancet  ot 
J anuary  1801 , in  which  a few  threads  seemed 
to  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a large  calcu- 
lus. They  occur  in  all  climates  where  there 
Is  sufficient  moisture,  and  some  of  the  more 
common  species  appear  to  be  complete  cos- 
mopolites. The  following  natural  orders 
have  been  proposed  to  Include  tbespccles:— 
Isariacei : stem  compound ; spores  dry, 
easily  dispersed. 

Stitt>acei : stem  comiiound ; spores  form- 
ing a diffluent  gelatinous  mass. 
Deinatiei : fertile  threads  more  or  less 
carbonised;  spores  often  compound. 
Mucedines : fertile  threads  hyaline  or 
coloured  ; spores  mostly  simple. 
Sepedoniei : fertile  threads  scarcely  dis- 
tinct from  the  spawn ; sporeB  very 
abundant. 

These  latter  pass  evidently  into  Conicrmy- 
cetes.  [M.  J.  BJ 

HYPHOSTROMA.  The  mycelium  or 
spawn  of  fungals. 

HYPN. EI.  A natural  order  of  pleurocar- 
pous  mosses,  with  a nodding  capsule,  elon- 
gated footstalk,  and  mostly  cylindrical 
stems,  with  imbricated  leaves ; and  distin- 
guished from  Leucodontei  by  the  eernuou3 
not  erect  capsules.  In  a very  few  species 
the  stem  Is  flat,  and  the  leaves  two-ranked. 
The  species  for  the  most  part  creep  over 
trees,  rocks,  or  shady  banks,  though  some- 
times growing  in  exposed  pastures,  form- 
ing frequently  thick  tufts.  A few  are  pin- 
nate, but  are  easily  distinguished  from 
Eeckera  by  their  nodding  capsules.  Hyp- 
num  Is  the  principal  genus.  [M.  J.  BJ 

HYPNUM.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
Important  genera  of  mosses  belonging  to 
the  division  which  has  lateral  fruit,  num- 
bering above  ninety  species  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone.  It  lias  lieen  divided  into  various 
genera  dependent  on  slight  differences  of 
habit  and  condition  of  the  leaf-cells,  but  If 
capable  of  accurate  discrimination,  they 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  subgenera. 
The  peristome  in  all  is  double,  consisting 
of  an  outer  row  of  sixteen  equidistant  lan- 
ceolate acuminate  teeth,  the  Inner  of  a 
membrane  divided  halfway  down  into  six- 
teen keeled,  often  perforated  processes, 
alternating  with  the  outer  teeth,  with  in- 
termediate cilia  which  are  either  solitary 
or  two  or  three  together.  The  capsule  Is 
more  or  less  curved  or  irregular.  It  differs 
from  Leskea  in  the  nodding  capsule  and  the 
cilia  of  the  inner  peristome,  aud  from  Iso- 
tlucium  In  the  curved  not  straight  and 
symmetrical  capsule,  and  straggling  not 
dendroid  habit.  Many  of  the  species  are 
very  large  and  ornamental.  They  occur  In 
all  parts  of  the  world.  H.  tamariscinum  Is 
much  used  by  themakersof  artificial  flowers 
In  the  construction  of  moss  roses.  [M.  J.  BJ 

HYPO.  In  Greek  compounds  = under. 

H YPOBL  ASTUa  The  flat  dorsal  cotyle- 
don of  a grass. 


hypo]  Ct)E  HrreaStiru  of  Uotang.  614 

HYPOCALYMMA.  A genus  of  myrtace-  It  agrees  In  having  globose  involucrate 
ons  shrubs.  Indigenous  at  the  Swan  River,  sori,  and  In  the  Involucre  being  membra- 
The  leaves  are  narrow  with  a sharp  spine  naceous,  calyciform,  and  fringed  at  the 
at  their  extremity  ; and  the  flowers  are  edge.  It  Is,  however,  at  once  distin- 
rose-coloured,  in  heads,  the  tube  of  the  gutshed  by  its  compouudly  anastomosing 
calyx  bell-shaped,  the  petals  five  with  j venation.  In  its  aspect,  moreover.  It  is 
short  stalks,  and  the  stamens  numerous  quite  dissimilar  to  Wondaia,  the  only  spe- 
attached  like  the  petals  to  the  throat  of  j cies,  //.  Drownii,  being  a West  Indian  plant  ( 


the  calyx. 


[M.  T.  M.J  with  simple  or  three-lobed  coarse-looking 


> o , fronds,  having  much  more  the  appearance 

HYPOCALYPTTTS.  A South  African  ()f  B()me  Amidimn.  The  venal  areoles  en- 


I genus  of  LeffitminosfrT  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  //.  obcordatua , a handsome 
bush  or  small  tree  with  angular  stems, 
trifoliolate  leaves,  having  obversely  heart- 
I shaped  leaflets,  and  stiff  erect  racemes  of 
numerous  purple  pea-flowers  terminating 
the  twigs.  The  standard,  which  has  a 


close  free  divaricate  sterile  veinlets  ; and 
the  sori  are  compital,  i.e.  seated  at  the 
points  where  several  veins  meet.  [T.  MO 

HYPODISCCS.  A genus  of  Iteatincrir, 
allied  to  Willdenowia,  differing  in  having 
the  male  spikes  many-flowered.  The  disk 


white  spot  at  Its  base.  Is  longer  than  the  of  the  female  flowers  (in  one-flowered 
keel ; and  the  narrow  and  smooth  many-  spikes)  is  crenated  or  waved.  They  are 
seeded  pod  is  about  two  Inches  long.  The  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [J.  T.  SO 
two  latter  characters  distinguish  it  from 


Loddifjesia  Rnd  its  other  allies.  [A.  A.  BO 
HYPOCH.ERIS.  A family  of  herbaceous 


HYPO  ESTES.  A considerable  genus  of 
Acanthacea;,  dispersed  over  Africa,  tropi- 
cal Asia,  and  Australia,  and  remarkably 


plants  belonging  to  the  cic.horaceous  di-  a))Undant  in  Madagascar.  They  are  shrubs 
vision  of  compound  flowers.  The  charac-  orsnlau  trees  with  entireor  dentate  leaves, 
ters  of  the  genus  are : pappus  feathery , aad  iarae  purple  or  rose-coloured  flowers 
receptacle  with  chaffy  scales;  involucre  )n  axjijarJ-  clusters  or  short  spikes,  often 
unequally  Imbricated : fruit  strUted  often  numeroug  and  forming  a terminal  leafy 
beaked.  II.  radicata.  the  long-rooted  ( at  s-  , nlvrs(,  flowers  are  contained  in  a 

ear,  is  a very  common  weed  in  pastures,  ca  u. x-]ikc  Involucre  of  four  more  or  less 
rising  to  about  the  height  of  the  crop  aIlltcd  bracts  ; the  calyx  is  flve-lobed  ; the 
among  which  it  grows;  the  leaves  are  ] cornna  j9  two-lipped,  with  the  upper  lip 
runcinate  and  very  rough,  and  the  stems  eptjre  or  notched  and  the  lower  three- 
generally  bear  several  large  yellow  flower-  ]o))ed  there  are  two  stamen3  wIth  one- 
heads,  which  are  sometimes  so  abundant  celIed  anlherB . alld  the  capsule  is  com- 
as to  give  a tint  to  the  field  in  which  it  pr(.ssed  and  seedless  below,  but  towards 
grows.  It  is  a weed  of  no  Interest,  (he  apex  enlarged  and  two-celled,  contain- 
rather  mischievous  than  otherwise,  from  jng  four  tuberculated  seeds.  Nearly  forty 
usurping  the  places  of  more  nutritious  gpeCjeg  have  been  described.  [W.  C.] 

IT  tYi<isiilni/i  n innro  rnrinar  n ani. 


fodder.  II.  maculata , a more  robust  plant 
found  on  the  magnesian  rocks  of  the  Lizard 


HYPOGJEI.  A natural  order  of  gastero- 


Point,  on  the  limestone  of  Ormeshead,  and  I n)ycetous  Fungi , distinguished  by  their 
a few  other  places  on  chalk,  generally  bears  | hymenium  resembling  the  crumb  of  bread, 
a single  very  large  flower-head.  French,  ' andby  their  subterranean  habit.  Some  have 
I Porcelle ; German,  SaukraiU.  [C.  A.J.]  \ adistinetperidium,  while  others  are  totally 


orcelle ; German,  SaukraiU.  f C.  A.  J.j  | adistinct  peridium,  while  others  are  totally 

HVPnrmr  TiYPOrTTTLITTM  The  destitute  of  any  covering,  and  depart  from 
lower  part  of  the  lip  of  certain  orchids.  th^characte™  ot^eMbe 

HYPOCRATERIFORM.  Having  a long  the  fruit  consisting  of  naked  spores.  The 


slender  tube  and  a flat  limb;  as  in  the  genera  and  species  are  numerous, and  con 


flower  of  the  primrose.  fined  to  temperate  regions.  Australia  and  | 

erect^ ^Mderehra bs'^hrowhlg ’ ^mt*  roots  mTket^ 

f 1 c - ™y  leaves*1  ° The* ^flowers L are**!  I?1 aryl  of  a^lmllaThibit^ve  “en  mos°t  S 
and  solitary  or  several  together,  with  a ln  a 8eparate 

t deeply  five-parted  calyx,  and  an  urn-shaped  Messrs,  i uiasne.  ixu.  » j 

! corolla  gibbous  behind  at  the  base,  the  HYPOG.EOUS.  Growing  under  the 
| limb  unequally  flve-lobed  or  flve-toothed;  earth. 


there  are  four  stamens,  and  the  ovary  is 
surrounded  by  a disk  which  swells  on  one 


HYPOGYNOU8.  Growing  from  below 


side  into agl^d.  ^efrait  fa aone-eeiled  the  base  of  the  ovary. 


berry.  LW.G.J  HYPOL.*NA.  A genus  of  Rtstiacm 

HYPODFMATIUM.  Lastrea.  from  South  Australia,  with  the  habit  of 

w __  Restio.  Stems  branched,  with  the  male 

HYPORERMIS.  The  inner  layer  of  the  gowerg  amentaceous;  female  plants  with 


spore-case  of  an  urn-moss. 


the  flowers  ln  an  Imbricated  spike,  termi- 


HYPODERRIS.  A genus  of  polypodia-  I nal  and  solitary ; style  two  or  threo-parted, 
ceous  ferns,  allied  to  Woodsia , with  which  1 deciduous.  [J.  T.  S.J 


(E&e  Creaitirp  of  aJatang. 


HYPOLEPIS.  A genus  of  polypod  i iceous  j 
ferns,  belonging  to  the  Cheilanlhete,  and 
not  very  well  distinguished  technically 
from  Cheilanthes  Itself,  though  obviously 
distinct  In  habit  and  aspect,  in  the  large 
herbaceous  fronds  and  long  creeping  rhi- 
zomes, and  also  generally  distinguishable 
by  the  axillary  position  of  the  sorl  in  re- 
spect to  the  segments  of  the  fronds.  The 
fronds  are  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  pin- 
nated, with  free  veins,  and  punctlforin 
sori  at  the  apex  of  the  veins,  covered  by 
retiexed  marginal,  sometimes  herbaceous, 
indusla.  The  species  are  widely  dis- 
persed, being  found  in  New  Zealand  and 
the  Pacific  isles,  India,  Bourbon, and  Mau- 
ritius, South  Africa,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  [T.  M.] 

HYPOLYTRUM.  A genus  of  cypora- 
ceous  plants,  characteristic  of  the  tribe 
Hypolytrew.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  in- 
florescence lieing  Ih  fascicled  or  corym- 
bose roundish  panicles,  which  are  many- 
flowered.  Scales  Imbricated  on  all  sides, 
none  of  the  lower  without  flowers ; proper 
scales  two,  keeled  and  compressed,  the  ex- 
terior one  largest;  calyx  none;  stamens 
two  to  three  ; styles  cleft.  The  majority 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  Brazil  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  some  occur  in  the  East 
Indies.  [D.  M.] 

II YPOMENOC8.  Free,  not  adherent ; 
arising  from  below  an  organ,  without  adhe- 
ring to  it. 

HYPOPHYLLIUM.  A small  abortive 
leaf,  like  a scale,  placed  below  a cluster  of 
leaf-like  branches,  or  leaves. 

HYPOPHYLLOUS.  Growing  on  the  un- 
der side  of  a leaf. 

HYPOPITHY8.  A genus  of  flr-rapes, 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  three  to 
five-parted,  and  the  Btyle  slender  and  hoi- ! 
low,  ending  in  a round  stigma,  bearded  at  j 
the  margin.  The  species  are  parasites,  on  ! 
firs  and  beeches,  with  leaves  In  the  form  of 
scales,  the  entire  plant  pale  In  colour,  and 
often  with  an  odour  of  musk.  [G.  DJ 

H Y PO PODIUM.  The  stalk  of  the  car- 
pels. 

HYPOPTERIES.  A wing  growing  from 
below  anything,  as  the  seed  of  aflr-tree. 

H Y PO PT E R ATE.  Having  a wing  pro- 
duced at  the  base  or  below. 

HYPOPTERYGET.  An  order  of  pleuro- 
carpous  mosses,  with  tlirce-ranked  leaves, 
the  third  row  being  mostly  smaller  than 
the  others.  The  accessory  leaves  remind 
one  of  the  appendages  In  Jungermanniacetr. 
The  capsules  are  mostly  lateral,  beneath 
the  proper  leaves,  hut  sometimes  axillary. 
The  genera  of  this  order  belong  principally 
to  warm  temperate  regions  in  either  hemi- 
sphere. [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPOSATHRIA.  A condition  assumed 
by  the  tissues  of  certain  fruits,  commonly 
called  Wetting.  It  Is  a partial  decomposl- . 
tlon,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  su-  i 
gar,  and  is  sometimes  promoted  artificially  1 


with  a view  to  Improve  the  flavour  of  harsh 
fruits,  and,  indeed,  to  render  them  eatable 
as  medlars,  services,  &c.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPOSPORANGIUM.  The  indusium  of 
ferns,  when  it  grows  from  below  the  spore- 
cases. 

HYPOSTASIS.  The  suspensor  of  an 
embryo. 

HYP08TR0MA.  The  mycelium  of  cer- 
tain fnngals. 

HYPOTHALLtJR  Delicate  filaments 
which  constitute  the  vegetation  of  conlo- 
mycetous  fungals.  The  inferior  stratum 
of  the  thallus  of  llchenals. 

HYPOTHECUTM.  The  cellular  stratum 
below  the  thalaraium  of  llchenals. 

H YPOXIDACE.E.  illypoxidg.)  A natu- 
ral order  of  epigynous  monocotyledons  \ 
belonging  to  I.indley's  narrissal  alliance  ; 
of  Endogens.  Herbs  with  a tuberous  or 
fibrous  perennial  root,  radical  linear  dry 
leaves,  and  trlmerous  flowers  on  6capes. 
Perianth  petalold,  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
six-parted ; stamens  six, attached  to  the  pe- 
rianth, the  anthers  introrse  ; ovary  three- 
celled  ; ovules  numerous,  attached  to  a 
central  placenta.  Fruit  dry  or  berried, 
one  to  two  or  three  celled,  not  opening, 
with  a lateral  hllum,  and  a peculiar  l>eak- 
llkc  appendage.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  East  Indies,  New  Holland, 
and  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  The 
roots  of  some  of  them  are  bitter  and  aro- 
matic, and  the  tubers  of  a few  are  eaten. 
There  are  live  genera,  and  upwards  of 
sixty  species.  Examples:  Ugpoxit,  Curcu- 
ligo.  [J.  H.  B.] 

HYPOXIS.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  forming  the  type  of  the  Hypoxida- 
cecr.  They  are  known  by  tlielr  six  stamens 
being  inserted  Into  adlsk  surmounting  the 
ovary,  by  the  style  being  detached  from 
the  corolla,  and  by  the  three-celled  capsu- 
lar fruit.  These  plants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  some 
amarylildaceous  plants,  hut  they  are  not 
bulbous:  several  arc  in  cultivation.  II. 
erecta,  a Nortli  American  species,  is  used 
as  an  application  to  ulcers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYPOXYLON.  An  Important  genus  of 
sphterlaceous  Fungi , distinguished  by  the 
stroma,  in  which  the  perithecla  or  fruit- 
bearing  cysts  are  sunk,  being  free  from  the 
wood  on  whicii  it  grows.  They  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  if.  conrentriam, 
which  is  common  in  tills  country  on  ash- 
trees,  looking  like  lumps  of  cobbler's  wax,  I 
Is  a perfect  cosmopolite,  assuming  several  i 
forms.  The  allied  II.  vemicwmm,  which, 
though  marked  like  the  last  with  concen- 
tric layers  within.is  loosely  cellular,  Is  eaten 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  Bhotan.  [M.  J.  B.] 

HYPSEOCHAIITS.  A genus  referred  to 
Geraniacetr , and  found  on  the  Andes  at 
above  10,000  feet  elevation.  The  plant  has 
root  leaves  resembling  those  of  Fimpinella 
Saxifraga , and  axillary  peduncles,  with 
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three  or  four  subsessile  flowers,  fifteen 
united  stamens,  and  a flve-lobed  ovary, 
with  several  ovules  In  each  cell.  [J.  T.  8.] 

HYPT1S.  A genus  of  labiates,  having 
the  calyx  with  five  nearly  equal  teeth, 
which  are  very  acute ; and  the  corolla  about 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  with  four 
entire  lobes,  the  lower  undivided.  The 
species  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  varying 
much  In  general  aspect;  they  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America.  [G.  DJ 

HYSSOP.  Byssopus  officinalis.  — of  Scrip- 
ture. Capparis  spinosa.  — , BASTARD. 

! Teucrium  Pseudo-hyssop  us.  — , HEDGE. 

I Gratiula  officinalis. 

HYSSOPUS.  A genus  of  Labiates,  con- 
sisting of  small  bushy  herbs,  with  lance- 

II  shaped  leaves,  rolled  under  at  the  margin, 
j a calyx  marked  with  fifteen  ribs,  and  four 

fertile  diverging  stamens.  B.  officinalis , 

I the  common  Hyssop,  of  Southern  Europe, 
i was  once  much  employed  as  a carminative 
I in  flatulence  and  hysterical  complaints,  but 
| Is  now  seldom  employed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

HYSTBRANTHIUS.  When  leaves  ap- 
! pear  after  flowers ; as  in  the  almond. 

HYSTERIA.  Corymbis. 

HYSTERIUM.  A genus  of  pyrenomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  a hard 
; more  or  less  linear  dark  peritliecium,  open- 
ing by  an  elongated  narrow  aperture.  The 
species  grow  on  naked  wood,  bark,  leaves, 
See.,  and  are  sometimes  so  similar  to 
lichens  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
I them  when  the  crust  Is  worn  away  or  ob- 
solete. H.  Fraxini  and  Rosts,  are  to  be 
found  commonly  on  fallen  twigs  of  ash 
and  rose.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
| occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  [M.  J.  BJ 

| IANTHE.  A genus  of  Scrophulariacete  I 
i closely  allied  to  Verbascum,  and  only  differ- 
! ing  from  the  Blatlaria  section  of  that 
genus  by  the  stamens,  of  which  two  only 
bear  anthers,  two  being  reduced  to  barren 
filaments,  and  there  being  no  rudiment  of 
I the  fifth.  I.  bugnli/olia,  the  only  known 
species,  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople.  It  has  the  habit  of  the 
more  glabrous  species  of  Verbascum  or  Cel- 
sia,  witli  the  leaves  chiefly  radical,  and 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  remarkable  for 
their  almost  metallic  appearance  when 
fresh. 

I ANTHINUS.  Pure  blue  stained  with 
red,  so  as  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
two  colours. 

IBfiRIDE  DE  PERSE.  (Fr.)  Iberis 
semperflorens. 

I BE  RI  DELLA.  A genus  of  Cruciform, 
allied  to  Butchinsia,  differing  principally 
In  the  truncate  pouch,  with  a long  slender 
style.  They  arc  small  undershrubs,  with 
white  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

IBERIS.  A genus  of  Cruciform,  contaln- 
! lng  numerous  species  from  Europe,  East- 
ern Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  They  are 


easily  known  from  most  of  their  allies,  hy 
their  flat  corymbs  of  flowers  with  the  two 
exterior  petals  larger  than  the  ethers,  so 
that  the  inflorescence  is  radiant.  These 
Candytufts  are  nearly  smooth  an  unis,  or 
small  undershrubs,  with  oblong  or  linear 
leaves  tpinnatifld  In  many  of  the  annual 
kinds),  and  white  pink  or  purple  flowers, 
fragrant  in  some  of  the  species.  The  seed- 
pouch  is  oval  or  roundish,  flattened  so  that 
the  partition  is  in  the  narrowest  diameter, 

| and  the  valves  compressed,  with  an  ex- 
panded wing  on  the  keel.  The  seed  is  so- 
litary In  each  of  the  two  cells,  with  the 
radicle  bent  over  the  edges  of  the  flat  co- 
tyledons, on  one  Bide.  The  most  common 
I species  is  I.  amara,  which  is  found  wild  in 
the  south  of  England  as  a weed  In  culti- 
1 vated  grounds,  and  many  of  the  other  spe- 
| cies  are  common  in  gardens.  [J.  T.  SJ 
] ICACINACEJE.  (Icacinetr.)  A natural 
order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  al- 
lied to  Olacacem,  and  differing  from  that 
order  In  the  calyx  not  enlarging  with  the 
fruit ; in  the  stamens  being  alternate  with 
1 the  petals  ; in  the  ovary  being  normally 
1 many-celled,  with  axlle  placentatlon,  and 
one-celled  only  by  abortion  ; and  in  the 
ovules  being  suspended  below  the  summit 
of  the  cell.  The  plants  are  chiefly  tropical, 
and  there  are  about  thirteen  genera  and 
seventy  known  species.  Nothing  is  known 
regarding  their  properties.  Beutham  makes 
them  a tribe  of  Olacinece.  Ltndley  places 
the  order  under  hisberberal  alliance  of  hy- 
pogynous  Exogens.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ICACINA.  A genus  of  Icacinacem,  with 
shrubby  ascending  or  twining  branches, 
smooth  leaves,  panicled  flowers,  and  scarlet 
fruit.  Calyx  small,  five-cleft ; petals  five, 
valvate  villous;  stamens  five, alternate  with 
petals,  hypogynous ; ovary  one-celled,  with 
two  pendulous  ovules.  Fruit  lndehlscetit, 
the  seed  pendulous  with  a prominent  raphe. 
There  are  three  or  four  known  species,  na- 
tives of  the  western  parts  of  tropical 
Africa.  [J-  H.  BJ 

ICACO.  Chrpsobalanus  Icaco. 

ICE-PLANT.  Mesembryanthemum  ays- 
tallinum. 

1CHNANTHUS.  A genus  of  grasses,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicece,  and  now 
generally  included  in  Panicum.  The  only 
species  described,  J.  panicoides,  Is  a native 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  [D.  M.] 

j ICH  NOCAR  PUS.  A genus  of  dogbanes, 

! having  the  stamens  five  in  number,  their 
anthers  distinct  from  the  stigma,  which 
is  ovate  acuminate ; and  the  seed-vessels 
very  slender.  The  name  is  indicative  of 
the  slender  capsules.  I.  fruleecens  Is  an 
ornamental  stove  shrub,  a native  of  the 
; East  Indies,  with  oval  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  small  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

] ICICA.  A genus  of  Amyriilacar,  found 
I chiefly  In  the  tropics  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, only  two  or  three  out  of  the  twenty 
species  described  occurring  in  the  eastern. 
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They  are  mostly  large  trees,  sometimes  a 
hundred  feet  In  height,  and  nearly  all 
abound  In  balsamic  or  resinous  juice,  > 
Their  leaves  are  either  pinnate  with  a ter- 
minal leaflet,  or  ternate,  the  leaflets  being 
of  a leathery  texture,  and  without  the  dots 
usual  in  some  plants  of  the  same  order. 
The  flowers  are  small,  usually  white  or 
yellowish-green,  and  borne  In  racemes  or 
crowded  heads  at  the  angles  of  the  leaves ; 

1 they  have  a small  four  or  five-toothed 
! calyx,  and  an  equal  number  of  petals, 
which,  along  with  the  eight  or  ten  sta- 
i mens,  are  Inserted  under  the  cup-shaped 
! fleshy  disk.  The  fruit  is  a berry  contain-  I 
! ing  from  one  to  five  hard  stones  covered 
with  pulp,  and  containing  one  seed  each. 

I.  attisaima,  attaining,  in  the  forests  of 
Gniana,  a height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
is  preferred  by  the  Indians  for  making 
their  canoes,  not  only  from  Its  large  siie  i 
but  on  account  of  its  durability  and  the 
facility  with  which  It  is  worked.  It  13 
called  Cedar-wood  in  consequence  of  its 
fragrant  odour,  and  is  used  for  the  Inside  ; 
fittings  of  houses,  for  book-case.-,  & ('.,  its  ■ 
odour  preserving  books  from  injury  by 
l insects.  The  balsam  obtained  from  the  1 
| trunks  of  many  of  the  species  is  highly 
odoriferous,  and  is  commonly  used  as  a j 
I perfume  in  South  America  That  of  J. 
heptuphylla,  called  Hyawa  In  Guiana,  is 
used  as  a remedy  against  dysentery,  and 
also  for  coughs.  Balsam  of  Acouchl, 
yielded  by  1.  heterophylla,  is  employed  as  a 
vulnerary.  These  balsams  remain  fluid  for 
a considerable  time,  but  ultimately  harden, 
and  are  then  commonly  used  for  burning  [ 
ns  Incense  In  churches.  So  highly  charged  ' 
with  resin  nrc  the  trees,  that  the  branches 
of  one  species  are  used  In  British  Guiana 
for  torches  ; and  the  wood  of  I.  heptaphylhi 
is  called  Incense  wood.  [A.  8J 

ICONES.  Pictorial  representations  of  i 
plants. 

ICOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = twenty. 

ICORAfiDRAL.  Having  twenty  sides;  as 
the  pollen  of  Tragopogon. 

ICTERUS.  A name  given  to  the  yellow 
condition  assumed  by  wheat  and  some 
other  plants,  under  the  Influence  of  pro- 
longed wet  and  cold.  More  genial  wea- 
ther generally  improves  the  condition 
of  the  plants.  The  disease  is,  therefore, 
distinct  from  chlorosis,  which  is  more  fre- 
quentlyconstitutional.and.in  consequence, 
past  cure.  Vine  leaves  become  yellow  from 
their  roots  lieing  placed  under  unfavour- 
able circumstances ; the  remedy,  there-  ' 
fore,  must  be  directed  to  the  point  from  \ 
whence  the  evil  is  derived,  yellowness  j 
Is  sometimes  produced  by  Fungi , and  is 
then  irremediable.  The  golden  hues  of  | 
autumn  belong  clearly  to  another  cate- 
gory. [M.  J.  B.] 

IDE8,  or  IDEUS.  In  terminating  Creek  1 
compounds  = similar  : as  petalaideus , like  j 
a petal. 

1DIOGYNOU8.  Not  having  a pistil. 


IDIOTHALAMUS.  Having  a different 
colour  or  texture  from  the  tliallus  ; a term 
used  among  lichens. 

IDOTHEA.  A genus  of  Liliaceee,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  allied  to  Vrimia, 
but  differing  In  the  perianth  being  deci- 
duous. It  is  also  near  Uropetulum  and 
Urginea , but  is  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  sepals  being  united  at  the 
base,  forming  a bell-shaped  tube,  and  from 
the  latter  by  the  deciduous  one-nerved  pe- 
rianth segments.  They  are  herbs  with 
scaly  or  more  rarely  coated  bulbs.  [J.  T.  S.]  j 

IF  (Fr.)  Taxus  baccata  — NCC1- 
FERE.  Podocarpus  nuci/er 

1FE.  An  Indian  name  for  Sanseviera 
eyitndnea. 

IGNAME.  (Fr.)  Dioicorea  sativa. 

IGNATIA.  A genus  described  by  the 
younger  I.innams  as  belonging  to  the 
Stryehnos  family,  but  since  suppressed  by 
; Mr  Bentham,  who  has  shown  it  to  becom- 
posed  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a species 
of  Posoqueria,  and  the  fruits  of  a Stryehnos, 

I the  former  a plant  of  Guiana,  the  latter 
from  the  Philippines.  The  seeds  are  called  | 
by  old  writers,  St.  Ignatius'  Beans,  and  ; 
' are  held  up  by  them  as  a remedy  against 
cholera.  They  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
Stryehnos  m ulti/lora,  but  are  quite  unknown 
to  modem  botanists.  [A.  A.  B.]  | 

IGNECS.  Very  lively  scarlet,  fiery  red.  ; 

1LEODICTYON.  A genus  of  phalloid  t 
Gasteromycetes,  nearly  allied  to  Ctathms, 
but  distinguished  from  It  by  the  hollow 
branches  of  the  receptacle,  which  are, 
moreover,  not  porous.  The  gelatinous 
I volva  of  I.  cibarium  was  formerly  eaten  In 
i New  Zealand,  before  the  English  habits  had 
gained  ground,  and  was  known  by  a name 
equivalent  to  Thunder-dirt.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ILEX.  A genus  of  shrubs  and  trees 
belonging  to  the  Aqni/oliacece,  Inhabiting 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  charac- 
terised by  having  an  Inferior  calyx  with 
small  teeth;  a corolla  which  is  monope- 
talous  but  scarcely  so,  it  being  divided 
into  deep  spreading  concave  segments ; 
stamens  Inserted  upon  the  corolla  and 
alternate  with  its  segments;  a four  or 
five-celled  ovary,  with  nearly  sessile  stig- 
mas: and  a berried  fruit  containing  one- 
seeded  nuts,  tile  parts  being  all  in  fours  or 
fives.  The  species  are  very  numerous.  7. 
Aqui/olium,  common  Holly,  employed  so 
much  for  purposes  of  decoration  at  Christ- 
mas, and  7.  paraguayetisis,  Paraguay  Tea, 
are  the  most  remarkable. 

7.  Aqui/olium  is  distinguished  from  other 
species  by  its  peculiar  smooth,  wavy,  shin- 
ing, spinous  leaves,  and  Its  Bhnrt  axillary 
many-flowered  peduncles.  The  leaves  are 
j stated  on  good  authority  to  be  equal  to 
! Peruvian  bark  111  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers.  The  root  and  hark  are  said  to  lie 
I deobstruent,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 

I agreeably  to  which  Haller  recommends  the 
‘ juice  of  the  leaves  in  jaundice.  The  berries 
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are  purgati  ve  and  emetic,  si x or  eight  being 
sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  produce  the  latter 
effect.  The  beautiful  white  wood  Is  much 
used  for  inlaying, and  birdlime  is  obtained 
from  the  bark.  It  has  been  stated  re- 
cently by  M.  J.  Pierre,  that  the  young  stems 
are  gathered  in  Morbihan  by  the  peasants, 
and  made  use  of  as  a cattle-food  from  the 
end  of  November  to  April  with  great  suc- 
cess The  stems  are  dried,  and  having 
been  bruised  are  given  as  food  to  cows 
three  times  a day.  They  are  found  to  be 
very  wholesome  and  very  productive  of 
good  milk,  and  the  butter  made  from  It  is 
excellent.  The  common  Holly  is  the  badge 
of  the  Drummonds. 

I.  paraguayensis  is  characterised  as  a 
species  by  its  perfectly  smooth,  ovate, 
lanceolate  unequal! y-serrated  leaves,  and 
by  having  much-branched  racemes  of  flow- 
ers, the  subdivisions  of  which  are  some- 
what umbellate,  and  by  its  slightly  hairy 
calyx.  The  leaves  of  the  Matt*,  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  in  South  America, 

| are  from  four  to  five  inches  long.  The 
| Mate  occupies  the  same  important  posi- 
tion in  the  domestic  economy  of  South 
I America,  as  the  Chinese  tea  does  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  is  con- 
I suined  in  that  country  to  the  extent  of 
I about  8,000,000  lbs.  annually.  It  has  been 
j In  use  for  about  a century  and  a half,  the 
! practice  having  been  adopted  from  the 
: aboriginal  people.  The  leaves  are  prepared 
by  drying  and  roasting,  not  in  the  manner 
of  Chinese  teas,  but  large  branches  are  cut 
1 off  the  plants  and  placed  on  hurdles  over 
i a wood  Are  until  sufficiently  roasted ; the 
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Ilex  paraguayenti*. 

branches  are  then  placed  on  a hard  floor 
and  beaten  with  sticks;  the  dried  leaves 
are  thus  knocked  off  and  reduced  to  a 
powder,  which  is  collected,  made  into 
packages,  and  is  ready  for  use.  There  are 
three  sorts  known  in  the  South  American 
markets  : the  Caa-Cuys,  which  is  the  half- 
expanded  leaf-buds:  the  Caa-MIri, the  leaf 
tom  from  Its  midrib  and  veins,  without 


.roasting:  and  the  Caa-Guaza  or  Yerva  de 
Palos  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whole  leaf  with 
the  petioles  and  small  branches  roasted.  It 
Is  prepared  for  drinking  by  putting  a small 
quantity,  about  a teaspoonful,  into  a gourd 
or  cup,  with  a little  sugar ; the  drinking 
tube  is  then  inserted,  and  boiling  water 
poured  on  the  Mate;  when  sufficiently  cool, 
the  infusion  is  sucked  up  through  the 
tube.  It  has  an  agreeable,  slightly  aro- 
matic odour,  is  rather  bitter  to  the  taste,  , 
and  very  refreshing  and  restorative  to  the 
human  frame  after  enduring  great  fatigue.  I 
It  is  almost  Impossible  for  those  accus-  i 
tomed  to  It  to  leave  it  off.  It  acts  in  some 
degree  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  if 
taken  In  over-doses,  It  occasions  diseases 
similar  to  those  produced  by  strong  i 
liquors.  It  contains  the  same  active  prin- 
ciple as  tea  and  coffee,  called  tbeitie,  but 
not  their  volatile  and  enipyreumatlc  oils. 

It  is  stated  that  /.  Gongonha  and  I.  thee- 
zans  are  also  employed  in  Brazil  as  tea, 
and  they  are  described  in  common  with 
7.  paraguayensis  as  being  valuable  diu- 
retics and  diaphoretiep.  The  leaves  of  7. 
paraguayensis  and  several  others  are  used 
by  dyers ; the  unripe  fruits  of  I.Macoucoua 
abound  in  tannin,  and,  bruised  In  a ferrugi- 
neous  mud,  are  used  In  dyeing  cotton,  act- 
ing something  like  galls.  [B.  CJ 

ILLAIREA.  A genuR  of  Loasaceat  from 
central  America,  of  which  the  only  species 
7.  eanarinmdes  is  a climber,  with  much  the 
habit  and  aspect  of  Caiophora  lateritiat  but 
having  the  ovate  oblong  keeled  petals  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a bell-shaped  flow- 
er, bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  | 
that  of  Cunarina.  The  leaves  are  cordate 
or  flddle-shaped,  deeply  pfnnatlfld  with 
toothed  lobes,  and  furnished,  as  are  the  j 
stems,  with  virulent  stinging  hairs;  the  i 
flowers  are  nodding,  borne  on  long  axil- 
lary peduncles,  and  of  a cinnabar  or  brick-  I 
red  colour,  with  blue  stamens.  There  are 
five  concave  half-l)ont6haped  nectary  scales 
alternating  with  the  petals,  bearing  on 
their  back  a couple  of  setae,  and  standing  I 
in  front  of  the  scales,  two  before  each, 
long  filiform  stamlnodia,  converging  in  a ! 
cone  over  the  style,  which  has  five  hemi- 
spherical corpuscules  at  its  base.  Be- 
yond this  there  Is  little  besides  the  cam 
panulate  form  of  the  corolla  to  separate 
Illatrea  from  Caiophora.  [T.  M.] 

ILLECEBRACEiE.  ( Paronpchica,t  Her- 
niance , Knotworts.)  A natural  order  of 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley’s  silenal 
alliance  of  bypogynous  Exogens.  Herba- 
ceous or  somewhat  shrubby  plants  with 
opposite  or  alternate  often  clustered  ses-  ! 
sile  stipuled  leaves,  and  minute  flowers; 
sepals  three  to  five,  distinct  or  ovuled; 
petals  small,  sometimes  none ; stamens 
opposite  the  sepals,  if  equal  to  them  In 
number;  ovary  superior;  styles  two  to 
five;  seeds  either  numerous  and  attached 
to  a free  central  placenta,  or  solitary  and 
pendulous  from  a cord  attached  to  a basal 
placenta;  embryo  curved  in  albumen.  Na- 
tives of  barren  places  chiefly  in  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  Their  properties 
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are  astringent.  There  are  thirty-one 
known  genera,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  species.  Examples:  Iltecebrnm , 
Paronychia,  Spergula.  [J.  H.  B.] 

ILLECKBRUM.  A genus  of  Illecebraeecp  j 
containing  a single  species,/.  verticUlatum,  \ 
found  over  the  greater  part  of  Eurojie. 
though  very  rare  in  Britain,  and  only  or- 
curring  in  the  extreme  south-west.  It  is  ! 
a small  branched  prostrate  smooth  annual, 
with  ascending  branches,  crowded  with  ] 
pairs  of  obovate  leaves,  and  bearing  axil-  : 
lary  clusters  of  flowers  forming  false  I 
whorls;  these  are  small,  white,  and  shin-  1 
ing,  from  the  dry  white  thickened  calyx 
segments.  [J.  T.  S.]  : 

ILLICIUM.  A limited  genus  of  Magno-  J 
liacecc , found  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  J 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Southern  China,  j 
and  the  Khasia  mountains.  They  are  ever- 
green shrubs  or  low  trees,  with  smooth 
entire  leaves,  exhaling  when  bruised  a 
strong  odour  of  aniseed,  owing  to  the 
volatile  oil  contained  in  minute  .pellucid  • 
dots,  which  may  be  seen  by  means  of  a 
lens.  Their  flowers  are  borne  singly  or  in 
threes  from  the  sides  of  the  branches, 
usually  of  a yellowish  colour,  except  In 
one  species  where  they  are  dark  purple; 
they  have  a calyx  of  three  or  six  sepals, 
coloured  in  the  same  manner  as,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from,  the  petals, 
which  vary  in  number  from  nine  to  thirty, 
and  are  arranged  in  several  series,  the 
innermost  ones  being  the  smallest;  the  : 
stamens  are  numerous,  and  the  ovaries, 
varying  from  six  to  eighteen,  are  crowded  ' 
together  in  a circle.  The  fruit  resembles 
a star,  consisting  of  a variable  number  of 
one-seeded  flattened  cells  arranged  round  l 
a central  axis. 


Illiclum  anUatum. 

J.  anisatum , the  Star  or  Chinese  Anise, 
the  Badiane  of  the  French,  Is  a shrub 
growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  is 
found  in  China,  and  derives  its  name  of 
Star  Anise  from  the  stellate  form  and 
odour  of  its  fruit,  which  is  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  fruit  forms  a consider- 
able article  of  commerce  amongst  Asiatic 


nations,  and  is  likewise  sent  to  Europe, 
though  not  in  very  large  quantities.  In 
China,  Japan,  India,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia, 
it  is  commonly  used  by  cooks  as  a condi- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  it  is 
also  chewed  in  small  quantities  after  each 
meal,  both  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening 
the  breath  and  as  a promoter  of  digestion, 
while  the  native  physicians  prescribe  it  as 
a stomachic  and  carminative.  In  France 
it  is  reputed  to  be  employed  as  the  flavour- 
ing Ingredient  of  Anisette  de  Iiordeavx. 
Its  pungent  aromatic  flavour  and  odour, 
which  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  common  anise  but  rather  sweeter 
and  softer,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation,  and  is  said  to  be  substituted 
for  genuine  oil  of  anise. 

I.  religxosum . a Japanese  species,  wns 
formerly  confounded  with  the  Chinese. 
It  is  a small  tree  About  the  size  of  a cherry 
tree,  and  is  held  sacred  by  the  Japanese, 
who  form  wreaths  of  it  with  which  to 
decorate  the  tombs  of  their  deceased 
friends,  and  they  also  burn  the  fragrant 
bark  as  incense  before  their  deities.  Their 
watchmen  likewise  U6e  the  powdered  bark 
for  burning  in  graduated  tubes  in  order  to 
mark  the  time,  the  bark  consuming  slowly 
and  uniformly.  The  leaves  are  said  to 
possess  poisonous  properties ; W’hile  In 
Alabama  those  of  I.  J loridanum  have  the 
same  reputation,  and  the  plant  has  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Poison-bay.  [A.  S.] 

ILLIGERA.  An  apetalous  genus  of 
Exogens,  regarding  the  station  of  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  en- 
tertained. It  consists  of  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  Java,  having  alternate  coria- 
ceous leaves  which  Hre  temate.  The 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite  In  axillary  pani- 
cles; the  calyx  superior,  coloured,  ten- 
lobed,  the  lol**s  being  disposed  in  two 
rows;  the  stamens  five,  opposite  the  outer 
row,  having  glands  at  their  bases  ; the 
anthers  open  by  valves  which  turn  up- 
wards : and  the  ovary  is  one-cellcd.  The 
fruit  is  four-sided  with  four  unequal 
wings  at  the  angles,  and  the  single  pen- 
dulous seed  has  the  cotyledons  spirally 
twisted  together.  The  nearest  affinity  of 
this  genus  is  with  Gyrocarpns,  from  which 
it  differs  in  its  climbing  stem,  and  in  hav- 
ing wings  on  the  sides  of  its  fruit.  These 
two  genera  have  been  considered  as  the 
type  of  a distinct  family  under  the  name 
of  JUigercce  or  Gyrocarpea^,  but  are  very 
near  both  Coinbretacece  and  Lauracea , with 
the  former  of  which  they  have  been  com- 
bined. [B.  CJ 

ILLIGERE^E.  A suborder  of  Combreta- 
cecc,  from  which  the  plants  referred  to  it 
are  distinguished  mainly  by  their  recurved 
anther  valves,  in  which  respect  they  re- 
semble laurels.  The  group  also  receives 
the  name  of  Gyrocarpete.  [J.  II.  B.J 

ILLUPIE  TREE.  Bassia  longifolia. 

IMANTOPHYLLUM.  This  name,  under 
the  form  of  Imatophyllum , subsequently 
changed  by  Sprengel  to  Uimantophyllum , 
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was  originally  applied  to  tbe  araaryllida- 
ceous  plant  called  Clivia , which  latter 
I name  has  superseded  it ; and  its  author, 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  has  since  transferred  it 
to  a related  Natal  plant  of  great  beauty, 
which  he  calls  T.  miniatum.  This  plant 
forms  a stemlcss  herb,  with  thick  fleshy 
roots,  ample  distichous  lorate  leaves  em- 
bracing each  other  at  the  base,  and  a tall 
1 plano-convex  scape  bearing  an  umbel  of 
many  large  showy  flowers  of  a bright 
I orange-tinted  vermilion.  These  consist 
of  a six-leaved  perianth,  with  a very  short 
tube  and  broad  obovale-lanceolate  nearly 
equal  segments,  spreading  into  a broadly 
t campanulate  form  : there  are  six  stamens 
with  thickish  subulate  filaments,  and  a 
thick  slightly  decurved  style  with  a trtfld 
> stigma  The  seeds  are  bulbiform,  about 
the  site  of  a horsebean.  [T.  MJ 

IMBERBIS.  Having  no  hairs. 

IMBRICATED.  When  bodies  overlap 
each  other  like  tiles  on  a roof. 

IMBR1CARIA.  A genus  of  sapotaceous 
; trees  natives  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius.  &c. 
The  flowers  have  eight  sepals  In  two  rows ; 
a corolla  divided  into  several  segments, 

; arranged  in  three  rows ; sixteen  stamens, 

. eight  of  them  fertile  and  eight  sterile; 

1 and  a fleshy  fruit,  with  eight  one-seeded 
, cells.  The  fruits  of  I.  malabariea  and  /. 
maxima  are  edible.  [M.  T.  MJ 

IMHOFIA.  A genus  of  Amaryllidactw, 
allied  to  Bmnsrigia,  and  consisting  of 
I Cape  bulbs  characterised  by  the  flowers 
| having  a very  short  straight  tube  and  a 
spreading  or  reflexed  limb  of  six  it  earl)' 

, equal  segments,  six  stamens  with  equal 
filaments  enlarged  at  the  base,  and  a 
straight  style  with  an  obtuse  three-cor- 
nered stigma.  They  have  filiform  leaves, 
and  a solid  scape  bearing  at  top  a many- 
! flowered  umbel  of  white  flowers,  often 
! marked  with  red.  The  name  was  originally 
| intended  for  Amaryllis  marginal  a,  a plant 
! which  is  now  referred  to  Nerine.  £T.  MJ 

1 IMMARGINATE.  Having  no  rim  or 
! edge. 

IMMEDIATE.  Proceeding  directly  from 
a part,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  i»art ; as  the  flower-stalks  of  a ra- 
I ceme. 

i IMMOBILE,  TMMOBILIB.  Immovable; 
that  is  to  say,  not  having  a free  motion  on 
the  part  which  bears  it ; as  many  anthers. 

IMMORTAL  FLOWER.  A name  ap- 
plied to  the  various  common  species  of 
Belichrysum,  Antennaria,  Gnaphalium,  &c. 

IMMORTELLE  (Fr.'i  Xrranthemnm  ; also 
Belipterum  and  Belichrysum , especially 
H.  orientale ; also  the  wood  of  Erythrina 
glauca.  — BLANCHE  or  DE  VIRGINIE. 
Antennaria  margaritacra.  — DE  LA  MAL- 
MA1RON.  Belichrysum  bracteatum.  — 
JAUNE  Uehchrysum  orientale.  — VIO- 
LETTE.  Gamphrena  globosa. 

IMPARIPINNATE.  When  the  petiole 


of  a pinnate  leaf  is  terminated  by  a single 
leaflet. 

IM  PATIENS.  A genus  of  Balsaminacetr, 
chiefly  found  in  India,  though  a few  spe- 
cies occur  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
They  are  generally  glabrous  herbs  with 
thirk  succulent  stems  enlarged  at  the 
joints,  where  the  alternate  undivided 
leaves  are  given  off.  The  flowers  are  ax- 
illary, often  handsome,  and  so  very  irre- 
gular that  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  as  to  which  parts  belong  to 
the  calyx  and  which  to  the  corolla.  The 
view  taken  by  Kunth  is  by  far  the  most 
probable,  namely,  that  two  outer  small 
scale-like  leaves,  a large  h od-shaped  and 
spurred  coloured  lower  sepal,  and  an  up- 
per coloured  portion  composed  of  two 
united  together  so  as  to  appear  hut  one, 
form  an  Irregular  imbricated  calyx  of  five 
sepals.  Within  this  there  are  two  pairs  of 
petals,  unequally  cleft  nearly  to  the  base. 
The  stamens  are  five  in  number,  with  the 
filaments  united  above  ; and  in  the  centre 
is  the  flve-relled  ovary  with  a sessile  lobed 
stigma.  The  capsule  Is  oblong,  subcylin- 
drical.orwith  live  blunt  angles.  The  valves 
separate  and  roll  up  when  touched  after 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  I.  Balsamina  is  the 
much-cultivated  Garden  Balsam,  which 
readily  becomes  double,  and  of  which  the 
flowers  are  very  variable  in  colour,  a na- 
tive of  India.  I.  Noli-tangere,  the  Touch- 
me-not,  isfound  apparently  wild  In  Britain, 
and  is  frequent  in  Europe;  the  flowers  in 
this  species  are  yellow.  [J.  T.  SJ 

IMPERATORIA.  Peucedanum. 

IMPERIAL!!  (Fr.)  Fritillaria  imperio- 

us. 

IMPI.EXOUS.  Entangled,  interlaced. 

IMPREGNATION.  The  fertilisation  of 
the  ovule  by  the  pollen-tubes. 

IMPBBERA  (.ETAS).  The  period  of 
maturity  in  fruit  anterior  to  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  tbe  ovules. 

IN.EQUALIS.  Of  unequal  6r  dissimilar 
size. 

INEQUILATERAL,  1N.EQUILATERUS. 
When  the  two  sides  of  a figure  are  not 
symmetrical ; as  the  leaf  of  a Begonia. 

INANIS.  Empty,  not  containing  any- 
thing ; or  merely  Ailed  with  aloose  spongy 
Bubstance. 

I N ANTHERATE.  Bearing  no  anther; 
applied  to  sterile  filaments  or  abortive  sta- 
mens. 

INAPERTOUS.  Not  opened,  although 
its  habit  is  to  open. 

INCANESCENT.  Havingahoary  orgrey 
aspect,  because  of  the  presence  of  hairs 
upon  the  surface. 

INCANU8.  The  same  as  Canus ; hoary. 

INCARNATES.  The  same  as  Carneus. 

INCARVILLEA.  A genus  of  Bignonwr 
era  containing  now  only  a single  species. 
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the  plants  formerly  referred  to  it  being 
placed  in  new  or  neighbouring  genera.  It 
is  an  erect  glabrous  herb  from  China,  hav- 
ing the  habit  of  Argylia,  with  alternate 
bipinnatisect  leaves,  and  large  scarlet 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  [W.  C.] 

INCENSE.  Frankincense,  the  modem 
Olibanum. 

INCENSE  TREE.  Idea  guianensis. 

INCENSE  WOOD.  Idea  heptaphylla. 

INCISED,  INCISES.  Regularly  divided 
by  deep  incisions.  Hence  inciso-serratus , 
having  deep  slashed  serratures;  inciso-den - 
tains,  having  slashed  toothings,  &c. 

INCLINING.  Falling  back  considerably 
from  the  horizontal  line. 

INCLUDED.  Enclosed  in  anything. 

INCOMPLETE.  Deficient  in  some  of  Its 
parts,  as  a flower  without  corolla,  or  a calyx 
with  only  a part  of  its  sepals. 

INCONSPICUOUa  Small  in  size,  not 
readily  observed. 

INCRASSATB.,  Thicker  than  usual  in 
proportion  to  its  area ; as  the  leaves  of  the 
liouseleek. 

INCRUSTATE.  A term  applied  to  seeds 
which  grow  so  firmly  to  their  pericarp  as 
to  appear  to  have  but  one  Integument. 
Also  coated  with  earthy  matter. 

INCUBOUS.  A name  employed  in  de- 
scriptions of  Jungcrmanniacece  in  contradis- 
tinction to  succubous,  to  indicate  that  the 
leaves  are  imbricated  over  each  other  from 
the  base  towards  the  apex,  whereas  in  suc- 
cubous leaves  they  are  imbricated  in  a 
contrary  direction.  [M.  J.  B.] 

INCUMBENT.  Said  of  an  embryo  when 
its  radicle  Is  folded  down  upon  the  back  of 
the  cotyledons. 

INCURVED,  INCURVUS,  INCURVATE 
Curved  inwards. 

INDEHISCENT.  Not  splitting  in  a de- 
finite manner  when  ripe. 

INDIAN  HEART.  Cardiospermum  Corin- 
dum. 

INDIAN  RUBBER.  The  inspissated 
juice  of  Ficus  elastica,  Siphonia  elatstica , 
and  other  plants  : see  Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN  SHOT.  Canna. 

INDIGO.  A blue  dye  yielded  by  several 
plants,  as  Indigofera  tinctoria  and  argeniea , 
Wrightia  tinctoria,  Maredenia  tinctoria, 
Gymnema  tingen*.  — , BASTARD.  Amorphn 
fruticosa.  — , CHINESE.  I sat  is  indigo- 
tica.  — , EGYPTIAN.  Tephrosia  Apollinea. 
— , FALSE.  An  American  name  for Baptida. 
—.INDIAN.  Indigofera  tinctoria.  —.NA- 
TIVE. I satis  tinctoria.  —.WEST  INDIAN. 
Indigofera  Anil.  — , WILD.  Baptisia  tinc- 
toria. 

1 INDIGO-BERRY.  Randia  latifolia. 

INDIGOFERA.  A very  extensive  tropi- 
I cal  or  subtropical  genus  of  leguminous 


f plants,  valuable  on  account  of  the  blue 
colouring  material,  called  Indigo,  afforded 
by  several  of  the  species,  of  which  upwards 
of  two  hundred  are  described,  the  greater 
number  belonging  to  the  African  conti- 
nent, but  abounding  also  in  both  America 
and  Asia,  and  a few  extending  to  Australia. 
They  are  either  annual  or  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  or  shrubs,  and  have  pinnate 
leaves,  which,  however,  are  occasionally 
reduced  to  three  or  one  leaflet  only.  The 
flowers  are  usually  of  a rose-purplish  or 
bluish  colour  or  white,  and  are  borne  in 
racemes  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves ; I 
they  have  a broad  five-toothed  calyx,  a 
papilionaceous  corolla  having  the  upper 
petal  curved  backwards  ; and  ten  stamens, 
one  of  which  is  free.  The  fruit  is  a cylin- 
drical or  four-sided,  straight  or  curved  pod, 
containing  numerous  (rarely  one  or  two) 
angular  seeds. 

I.  tinctoria,  the  species  most  commonly  ; 
cultivated,  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies  j 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  but  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  and  become  naturalised  In 
Africa  and  America.  It  is  a shrubby  plant 
growing  about  three  or  four  feet  high, 
having  oval  or  inversely  egg-shaped  leaf- 
lets, and  long  narrow  pods.  I.  Anil , the 


Indigofera  tinctoria. 


West  Indian  Indigo,  is  a larger  plant,  at- 
taining a height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  is 
a native  of  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
from  Carolina  to  Brazil,  but  has  become  na- 
turalised in  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  leaflets  are 
of  a spathulate  form,  and  its  pods  short 
and  thick. 

The  useof  Indigo  as  a dye  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  is  mentioned  by  Dloscorides 
and  by  Pliny,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It 
was  not,  however,  much  used  in  Europe 
till  about  three  centuries  ago,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  experienced  considerable  op- 
position on  account  of  its  interference  with 
the  domestic,  manufacture  of  woad  (see 
I satis),  and  in  several  European  countries  j 
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| edicts  were  Issued  prohibiting  Its  use  by 
dyers,  and  stigmatising  it  as  the  devil's  dye. 
As  met  with  in  commerce  at  the  present 
day.  Indigo  usually  consists  of  cubical 
cakes,  measuring  between  two  and  three 
i inches.  It  is  prepared  by  throwing  bundles 
of  the  fresh-cut  plants  into  shallow  vats 
and  covering  them  with  water,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  them  under  the  surface. 

! After  steeping  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  the 
liquid  is  run  off  into  another  vat  and 
beaten  with  sticks  or  bamboos  from  one 
and  a half  to  three  hours,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  the  blue  colouring 
! matter,  which  does  not  exist  ready  formed 
1 In  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  but  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  other  substances  eon- 

* taiued  in  them.  The  colouring  matter  is 
then  allowed  to  settle,  the  precipitation 
being  accelerated  by  theaddition  of  a small 
quantity  of  clean  cold  water  or  lime-water, 

! and  the  supernatant  liquor  drawn  off  and 
thrown  away,  while  the  deposited  matter  is 
put  into  a boiler  and  kept  at  the  boiling 
: point  for  five  or  six  hours.  After  this  it  is 
. spread  upon  frames  covered  with  cloth, 
and  allowed  to  drain  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
; hours,  and  when  It  Is  sufficiently  solid  it  Is 
pressed,  cut  Into  cubes,  stamped  and  dried 
. for  the  market.  Our  Imports  of  Indigo 
! average  about  68,000  cwt.  annually,  the 
greatest  part  coming  from  the  East  Indies, 
but  a large  portion  is  re-exported  to  various 
I European  countries,  the  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom  not  being  more  than 
about  13,000  cwt.  per  annum.  [A.  S.] 

INDIGOTICUS.  The  deepest  blue. 

INDIGOTIER.  (Fr.)  Indigofera. 

INDIVI8U8.  Not  separated  into  other 
I parts. 

INDRAJOW.INDURJAW.  Indian  names 

* for  the  bitter  seeds  of  Wrightia  antidysen- 
terica, 

INDUG  A.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Clear- 
ing-nut, Strychnos  potatorum. 

INDUMENTUM.  The  hairy  covering  of 
plants,  of  whatever  kind. 

INDUPLICATE,  INDUPLICATIVE. 
Having  the  margins  bent  abruptly  in- 
wards, and  the  external  face  of  these  edges 
! applied  to  each  other  without  any  twist- 
ing. i 

INDURARCENT.  Hardening  by  degrees, 
as  the  permanent  petioles  of  a tragacanth 
bush. 

INDUSIUM.  A name  given  to  the  Im- 
mediate covering  of  the  tuft  of  capsules  or  ' 
| sporangia  in  ferns.  Sometimes  the  sort 
j are  quite  naked,  the  cuticle  being  simply  j 
ruptured  by  the  protrusion  of  the  young 
fruit.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cuticle  is 
lifted  up,  and  forms  a covering  of  various 
shapes,  being  sometimes  lateral,  sometimes 
target-shaped,  sometimes  spherical,  &c. 
In  other  cases  the  Induslum  appears  to  be 
a distinct  growth  arising  from  the  lip  or 
side  of  a vein.  The  border  is  either  entire 
or  ciliate.  The  lndusium  may  be  variously 


seated  even  in  the  same  genus,  or  again  it 
may  be  almost  obsolete,  or,  as  In  Hypolepis 
tenuifoliiu  be  quite  membranous  or  herba- 
ceous, and  In  the  latter  case  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  frond  itself. 
In  Pleopeltis , the  induslum  is  replaced  by 
a number  of  peltate  scales,  which,  however, 
have  no  real  relation  to  a true  mdusium. 
j In  genera  like  HymenophyUum,  where 
the  fruit  Is  produced  at  the  tip  of  the  pro- 
truding costa,  the  bivalvate  or  cup-shaped 
induslum  is  either  formed  of  the  frond 
itself,  or  springs  from  the  excurrent  costa. 
Sometimes  the  sort  are  covered,  not  only 
with  an  lndusium,  but  with  a portion  of 
the  tunied-upedgeof  the  leaf.  The  annu- 
lus of  some  fungals  also  bears  tbe  same 
name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

INDUVTJS  (adj.  INDUVIATE).  Wi- 
thered leaves  remaining  upon  a stem, 
and  clothing  it. 

INENCHYMA.  Flbro-cellular  tissue, 
that  is  to  say,  cells  having  the  appearance 
of  spiral  vessels. 

1NERMI8.  Destitute  of  any  kind  of 
spines  or  prickles. 

INFERIOR.  Growing  below  some  other 
organ  ; thus,  an  Inferior  calyx  grows  !>elow 
toe  ovary,  whilst  an  Inferior  ovary  grows, 
or  seems  to  grow,  below  a calyx. 

INFLATED.  Thin,  membranous,  slightly 
transparent,  swelling  equally,  as  if  Inflated 
with  air. 

INFLORESCENCE.  The  manner  in  j 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged. 

INFOSSOUS.  Sunk  in  anything,  as  veins  ! 
In  some  leaves,  leaving  a channel,  how-  j 
ever. 

INFRACTOU8.  Curved  inwards. 

INFUNDIBULAR,  INFUNDIBULI* 
FORM.  Funnel-shaped. 

INFUNDIBULI-CAMPANULATE.  Be- 
tween funnel-shaped  and  bell-slmped. 

INGA.  A very  extensive  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  of  the  section  Mimosea, 
comprising  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  princi- 
pally of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  They  form 
large  shrubs  or  trees,  sometimes  growing 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  have  pinnate 
leaves  composed  of  from  two  to  five  or 
i six  pairs  of  largish  leaflets,  bearing  a gland 
on  the  stalk  between  each  pair,  the  stalk 
being  frequently  winged  or  leaf-like.  The 
flowers  are  usually  white  or  yellowish,  and 
borne  in  variously  shai>ed  spikes  or  in 
nearly  globular  heftds,  growing  singly  or  j 
in  clusters  from  tbe  angles  of  the  leaves. 
They  are  generally  all  perfect,  and  have  a 
tubular  calyx,  and  a tubular  or  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  enclosing  an  indefinite  I 
number  of  stamens,  which  are  twice  or 
several  times  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and 
joined  together  at  the  l)ottom.  The  pods  j 
are  flattened  or  rouudish,  with  thickened 
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i edges,  and  the  seeds  are  enveloped  In  a 
sweet,  generally  white  pulp. 

I.  Feuillei , a native  of  Peru,  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  about  Lima,  where  the  In- 
habitants call  it  Pacay,  and  commonly  eat  j 
1 the  white  pulp  of  its  pods.  Its  leaves  have  I 
i winged  stalks,  and  are  composed  of  three 
I or  four  pairs  of  oval-oblong  leaflets,  which 
I are  smooth,  and  tapered  towards  both 
ends.  Its  pods  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  feet  long. 

7.  apectabilis  is  a large  showy  tree,  called 
Guavo  real  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

| where  it  i3  commonly  cultivated  on  ac- 
j count  of  its  eatable  pods,  as  it  also  is  in 
I some  parts  of  New  Grenada.  The  leaves 
i consist  of  two  pairs  of  smooth  and  shin- 
! ing,  egg-shaped,  pointed  leaflets,  the  upper 
I pair  being  much  the  largest.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  succeeded  by  numerous 
large  pods,  two  or  more  feet  long,  and 
three  inches  broad,  which.  In  consequence 
of  their  weight,  are  pendulous  from  the 
branches.  The  white  pulp  surrounding  the 
seeds  in  the  pods  of  this  and  other  species 
of  the  genus,  has  a pleasant  sweet  flavour, 
and  is  much  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Panama. 

/.  vera,  a West  Indian  tree,  common  in 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  has  leaves  with 
winged  stalks,  and  four  »r  live  pairs  of 
elliptical  lance-shaped  leaflets.  Its  pods 
are  curved  like  a reaper's  sickle,  and  mea- 
sure about  six  inches  long  ; the  pulp  con- 
tained In  these  is  sweet,  but  like  that  of 
several  other  species,  it  possesses  purga- 
tive properties.  [A.  S.] 

INGENHOUZIA.  A name  applied  to  a | 
Mexican  shrub,  described  as  being  like  a 
Goaaypium , and  with  yellow  flowers,  pass- 1 
ing  Into  red,  and  numerous  stamens  In  one 
parcel.  It  is  not  perfectly  known,  but  is 
evidently  allied  to  the  Malvacece.  [M.T.  M.] 

INK-BERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Prinoa  glaber. 

INNATE.  Adhering  to  the  apex  of  a 
thing,  as  the  anther  to  the  apex  of  a fila- 
ment. 

INNOVATIONS.  A name  given  to  the 
new  branches  of  mosses,  which  are  pro- 
duced after  the  fructification  has  been 
perfected,  or  after  the  first  complete 
growth  where  the  plants  remain  barren. 
A difference  of  habit  may  arise  from  their 
suppression  or  peculiar  growth.  In  Bryum , 
for  example,  the  innovations  are  produced  ; 
from  the  floral  apex,  but  in  Leptobryum 
none  are  produced.  The  little  bud-like 
tufts  which  bear  the  male  organs  in  some  ! 
species  of  11  vpnum  and  Dicranum , which  j 
are  attached  very  slightly  to  the  stem,  j 
must  be  distinguished  from  true  innova- 
tions. [M.  J.  B.] 

INOCARPUR.  This  genus  consists  of 
but  one  species,  a large  tree,  native  of 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  tropics,  having 
alternate  entire  subcordate  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  In  axillary  spikes.  They 
have  a tubular  calyx,  arched  at  the  back, 
and  bifid;  five  petals  united  to  form  a 


short  tul>e:  ten  stamens  in  two  rows,  the  j 
upper  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  corolla 
tube  and  the  lower  to  its  base ; and  a one- 
cel  led  ovary  with  a nearly  sessile  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a fibrous  poil  with  one  seed. 
The  genus  was  for  some  time  referred  to 
the  daphnaceous  family,  its  petals  being 
regarded  as  a calyx,  but  it  is  now  known 
to  belong  to  Ccesalpinietp,  a section  of  the 
leguminous  family.  The  seeds  of  J. 
edulia  are  much  prized  by  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  In  Machian 
they  almost  live  upon  them.  They  are, 
however,  not  palatable  food,  but  when 
boiled  or  roasted  in  ashes  are  sweet.  They 
are  less  agreeable  than  the  chestnut,  and 
are  not  suited  to  weak  stomachs.  [B.  C.] 

INOSCTTLATIO.  The  operation  of  graft- 
ing or  budding. 

INSECT  FUNGI.  Many  animals  are 
subject  to  attacks  of  fungi,  but  none  more 
so  than  insects,  whether  in  a perfect  state 
or  in  the  condition  of  caterpillar  or  chry- 
salis. Some  of  these  fungi  are  very  mi- 
nute, and  often  of  little  interest  except 
from  the  ravages  they  commit  amongst 
bees,  silkworms,  &c. ; but  others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  large  and  sometimes  bril- 
liantly coloured,  and  attract  notice  from 
the  proportion  which  they  hear  to  the  in- 
sect on  which  they  grow.  These  belong  to 
the  genus  Cordiceps , to  which  head  we  re- 
fer for  particulars.  Amongst  them  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  Is  the  species  which 
is  so  often  brought  home  from  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  is  produced  in  abundance  on 
the  caterpillar  of  Hepialua  virescens.  The 
white  mould  which  oozes  out  as  It  were 
between  the  abdominal  wings  in  autumn, 
is  in  all  probability  a form  of  one  of  the 
curious  productions  which  we  shall  notice 
under  Saprolegnia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

INSERTION.  The  manner  in  which  one 
part  is  inserted  into  or  adheres  to,  or  ori- 
ginates from  another. 

INTEGER.  Properly  speaking,  this 
means  having  no  kind  of  marginal  or  other 
division  ; but  sometimes  it  has  been  used 
to  Indicate  not  plnnatifld,  and  also  nearly 
destitute  of  marginal  division. 

INTEGERRIMUS.  Perfectly  free  from 
division  of  the  margin  or  other  part. 

INTEGRA  VAGINA.  A sheathing  petiole 
which  forms  a continuous  tube,  not  slit  on 
one  side,  as  In  sedges. 

INTEGUMENTA  FLORALIA.  The  ca- 
lyx and  corolla. 

INTER.  In  composition  = between  : as 
inter foliaceus,  placed  between  leaves. 

INTERCELLULAR.  Anything  Inter 
posed  between  the  cells  or  tubes  of  tissue. 

INTERMEDTUS.  Standing  between  two 
bodies  In  a different  row,  as  petals  when 
they  alternate  with  sepals.  Also  half-way 
between  one  thing  and  another. 

INTERNODE.  The  space  which  Inter- 
venes between  two  nodes. 
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INTERRUPTED.  When  liny  symmetri- 
cal arrangement  is  destroyed  by  loral 
causes : a leaf  is  interruptedly  pinnated 
when  some  of  the  pinna  are  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  or  wholly  wanting, 
j INTERVEN1UM.  The  space  of  paren- 
: chj-ma  between  the  veins. 

INTEXINE.  That  coating  of  the  pollen 
I wliich  is  next  the  extlne  or  outer  crust, 
and  alKivc  the  intlne  or  inner  lining. 

INTINE.  The  innermost  lining  of  the 
shell  of  a pollen  grain. 

INTORTUS.  Twisted  upon  itself. 

INTRA.  Placed  within  anything ; as  in- 
! trafolmceut , placed  within  the  axil  of  a 
leaf. 

INTRARIUS.  Turned  inwards  : that  is 
to  say,  towards  the  centre  of  a flower 

INTRAVALVULAR.  Placed  within 
I valves,  as  the  dissepiments  of  many  cru- 
cifers. 


INTRICATE.  Entangled. 

INTROCURYUS,  INTROFLEXUS,  IN‘ 
TROFLEXED.  Curved  inwards. 

INTRORSE.  Turned  towards  the  axis  ' 
to  which  it  appertains:  as  an  anther  when 
Its  valves  face  the  centre  of  a flower. 

j TNTROVENIUM.  Ridden-veined : when 
veins  are  so  much  hurled  in  parenchyma 
i that  they  are  not  visible  on  external  in- 
; spection. 

INTRUSI7S.  Pushed  Inwards  ; as  when 
' the  base  of  a fruit  is  so  concave  as  to  seem 
i as  if  pushed  inwards  by  the  peduncle. 

INFLA.  A genus  of  composite  plants, 

I having  the  outer  or  ray  florets  strap-shaped 
and  containing  pistils  only,  while  the 
central  florets  are  tubular  and  contain 
both  pistils  and  stamens ; the  anthers  have 
; two  bristles  at  their  base : the  pappus  con- 
sists of  rather  rou eh  hairs,  arranged  In  a 
single  row  , and  the  involucre  consists  of 
numerous  overlapping  scales,  but  the  recep- 
tacle Is  devoid  of  scales.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  occur  throughout  Europe 
and  central  Asia.  I.  Selenium,  Elecampane, 
occurs  spontaneously  in  this  country,  hut 
having  long  been  cultivated  in  herb  gar- 
dens, it  is  considered  that  It  may  origin- 
ally  have  been  derived  from  such  a source. 
It  is  a perennial  plant  with  a stem  from 
three  to  five  feet  high:  large  saw-toothed 
leaves  tapering  to  a stalk,  the  upper  ones 
smaller,  and  embracing  the  stem : and  large 
heads  of  yellow  flowers.  The  root  has  an 
aromatic  camphor-llke  taste,  due  to  the 
presence  of  a crystalline  substance  called 
helenin,  allied  in  chemical  constitution  to 
creosote.  It  also  contains  a quantity  of 
starchy  material*  called  inulin,  which  dif- 
fers  from  ordinary  starch  In  being  coloured 
yellow  by  todfue.  Elecampane  was  for- 
merly much  used  as  an  aromatic  tonic, 
and  as  a stimulant  of  all  the  secreting 
organs,  likewise  in  coughs,  dyspepsia,  &c. 
|j  1 Canyza,  a common  hedge  plant  In  some 


parts  of  England,  grows  to  the  height  of 
two  to  three  feet,  and  has  rough  leaves, 
i and  numerous  small  flower-heads  disposed 
in  a corymb  Tills  plant,  called  Plough-  j 
I man's  Spikenard,  lias  a somewhat  aromatic 
odour.  Its  leaves  are  occasionally  gather- 
ed In  place  of  those  of  Digitalis,  from  | 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
roughness  and  their  smell.  [M.  T.  MJ  j 

1NUNCANS.  Said  of  surfaces  covered  I 
with  little  hooked  hairs,  as  the  leaves  of 
some  Bpecles  of  Galium. 

INUNDATE.  Flooded.  Sometimes  co-  : 
vered  with  water,  sometimes  dry. 

INTT8.  A termination  expressing  the  : 
quality  of  resemblance,  as  calucinue,  like 
a calyx  in  position.  In  colour,  &c. ; it  also 
1 expresses  augmentation,  as  calycinus,  hav- 
ing a large  calyx. 

INVERTED.  Having  the  apex  In  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  some  other 
thing ; as  many  seeds. 

INVERTENTIA  FOLIA.  Leaflets  which 
in  their  sleep  liang  downwards,  hut  touch 
j by  their  upper  surfaces. 

I INVOLUCEL,  INVOLUCELLUM.  A dl- 
! minutive  involucre  ; a secondary  invo- 
lucre usually  not  containing  more  than  one 
or  two  flowers. 

INVOLUCRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  an 
, Involucre. 

INVOLUCRATE.  Having  an  involucre. 

INVOLUCRE,  INVOLUCRUM.  A ring 
or  rings  of  bracts  surrounding  several  flow- 
ers. Also  the  perldium,  volva,  or  annulus 
of  some  fungais.  Also  the  cup-formed 
external  indusia  of  some  ferns. 


INVOLUCRARIA.  A genus  of  Cucurbi- 
tacece , consisting  chiefly  of  Indian  species, 
nearly  allied  to  Trichosanthes , but  having 
the  segments  of  the  corolla  entire,  and  the 
bracts  of  the  racemes  of  male  flowers  large, 
leafy,  concealing  the  flowers  before  their 
expansion.  CM.  T.  M.] 

INVOLUTE,  INVOLUTTVE.  When 
edges  are  rolled  inwards  on  each  side,  as 
the  leaf  of  the  apple. 

IOCHROMA.  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can shrubs  belonging  to  the  Solanace(r,  dc- 
, riving  its  name  from  the  handsome  violet 
! or  purple-coloured  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
| tubular,  somewhat  distended,  with  five  un- 
: equal  teeth,  and  becomes  larger  as  the 
fruit  ripens.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  much 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  conceals  the 
stamens.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  two- 
celled,  many-seeded,  and  enclosed  within 
1 the  bladdery  calyx.  I.  tubulosum  and  /. 

I Innceolatum  are  handsome  greenhouse 
j shrubs.  [M.T.M.] 

I IODINA.  A genus  of  Olacacece , a South  j 
! American  shrub  with  rhomboid  leathery 
leaves,  spinous  at  the  angles  and  apex,  and 
' subsessile  flowers  in  axillary  glomerules, 

> having  a flvc-cleft  calyx,  flve  petals  on  a 
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Included  stamens ; a two  or  three-celled 
ovary  with  two  ovules  In  each  cell ; and 
a slender  style  with  a bilobed  stigma,  the 
lobes  capitate. 

Ipomm i Is  frequently  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant  because  of  its  showy 
flowers,  but  It  derives  its  chief  Importance 
from  the  medicinal  propertieswhich  many 
of  Its  species  possess.  These  depend  chiefly 
on  an  acrid  juice  which  abounds  In  their 
roots,  and  which  has  a strongly  purgative 
quality  arising  from  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  resin.  Sometimes  sugar  and 
starch  replace  the  resin,  and  a valuable 
edible  root  Is  obtained ; this  is  remarkably 
the  case  In  the  allied  genus  Batataa , the 
root  of  one  species  of  which  is  the  sweet 
potato.  Although  the  best  jalap  is  obtained 
from  Exagonium  purga,  yet  many  species 
I!  of  Tpnman  supply  It,  though  of  an  Inferior 
quality.  7.  Turpethum,  a native  of  India 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
employed  by  the  natives  as  a common  pur- 
gative, and  although  the  resin  Is  more 
diluted  than  in  the  true  jalap,  it  Is  free 
from  the  nauseous  taste  and  smell  of  that 
drug.  The  Mechameck  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians  is  7.  pandarata.  Its  pow- 
dered root  acts  like  rhubarb,  and  has  also 
some  reputation  as  a diuretic.  The  root 
of  the  South  American  7.  batatoidea  has 
sufficient  of  the  purgative  resin  to  cause 
It  to  l>c  employed.  Scammony,  It  Is  said, 
can  be  obtained  from  7.  tuberosa,  the 
Spanish  Arbour  Vine  of  Jamaica.  7.  nensi- 
tiva  is  remarkable  for  the  Irritability  of 
Its  corolla.  [W.  a] 

IPOMOPSIS.  A subgenus  of  (Hlia,  com- 
prising those  species  which  have  alter- 
nate divided  leaves,  flowers  solitary  or 
somewhat  clustered,  and  a corolla  tube 
very  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  See 
Gilia.  [C.  A.  J.j 

IRESINE.  A genus  of  Amaranthaeeee, 
natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Ame- 
rica (a  single  species  reaching  as  far 
north  as  Ohio),  and  also  of  Australia  They 
are  herbs  with  opposite  stalked  leaves,  and 
small  scarious  white  flowers  in  lax  pani- 
cles, or  dense  heads,  or  spikes.  Tile  flowers 
are  often  polygamous,  or  dioecious  by  abor- 
tion. The  fruit  is  a globular  lndehiscent 
utricle.  fj.  T.  S.] 

IRIARTEA.  A genus  of  palms,  from 
which  have  recently  been  separated  Sacra- 
tea,  Iriartella,  Caiwlaatua,  Sic.  The  wax 
palm  ( Cernrplon),  which  has  been  combined 
with  It  by  some  botanists.  Is  here  kept  dis- 
tinct. As  now  defined,  Iriartea  consists 
of  five  species,  one  of  which  is  a native  of 
Peru,  and  the  others  of  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  river.  All  of  them  are  tall-grow- 
ing plants,  some  of  them  attaining  a height 
of  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  or  even  higher,  and 
they  are  frequently  elevated  above  the 
conical  mass  of  cylindrical  roots,  which 
gives  them  a most  remarkable  appearance. 
The  stems  are  smooth,  and  marked  with 
distant  circular  scars,  generally  almost 
cylindrical,  but  occasionally  swollen  or 
bulged  out  towards  the  lop.  They  bear  a 


crown  of  large  pinnate  leaves,  the  lower 
part  of  the  stalks  of  which  form  a cylin- 
drical sheatli  round  the  top  of  the  stem  ; 
the  leaflets  are  somewhat  trapezoid  in 
form,  and  jagged  on  one  side.  The  flower 
spikes  arc  pendulousfrom  below  the  leaves, 
and  have  several  spathes,  the  Innermost 
of  which  completely  encloses  them  while 
young,  but  eventually  splits  open  ; both 
sexes  of  flowers  arc  borne  on  the  same 
spike.  The  fruit  Is  roundish  or  egg-shaped, 
and  contains  n single  seed. 

7.  exorrhiza,  the  Pashiuba  or  Paxluba 
palm  of  Brazil,  is  the  tallest-growing  spe- 
cies, and  Its  cone  of  roots  Is  sometimes  so 
high  that  a man  can  stand  in  the  centre, 
with  the  tall  tree  above  his  head.  These 
aerial  roots,  being  covered  with  little  aspe- 
rities, are  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  as 
graters,  whilst  the  hard  outer  wood  of 
the  stem  Is  employed  for  various  portions 
of  their  houses,  and  likewise  exported  to 
the  United  States  for  making  umbrella 
handles.  [A.  SJ 

IRIARTELLA.  A small  South  Ameri- 
can palm,  formerly  called  Iriartea  aetigera. 
It  differs  greatly  In  general  appearance 
from  the  Iriartear,  which  are  all  tall  stout- 
growing palms,  whilst  this  seldom  grows 
higher  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and 
has  a perfectly  straight  cylindrical  trunk 
scarcely  more  than  an  Inch  thick.  The 
flowers  also  differ  in  the  males  having  a 
small  rudimentary  pistil  In  the  centre  of 
the  fifteen  stamens,  whilst  the  females 
have  no  sterile  stamens,  containing  only  a 
three-celled  ovary.  The  Indians  on  the 
Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  where  this  palm 
grows  In  the  underwood  of  the  forests,  use 
Its  slender  stems  for  making  their  grava- 
tanas,  or  blow  pipes,  the  weapon  com- 
monly employed  by  them  In  the  pursuit  of 
1 game,  and  through  which  they  blow  small 
I poisoned  arrows  with  unerring  accuracy 
1 and  to  a considerable  distance.  These 
! grava tanas  are  usually  from  eight  lo  twelve 
feet  long,  and  have  a bore  of  about  a quar- 
■ ter  of  an  inch.  The  stems,  being  soft  and 
spongy  in  the  centre,  are  easily  tiered  by 
pushing  a rod  of  hard  wood  through  them, 

; but  in  order  to  have  the  bore  perfectly 
smooth,  the  Indians  prefer  splitting  them 
| In  halves  and  carefully  working  a groove 
In  each  half,  afterwards  neatly  reuniting 
1 and  binding  them  round  with  the  smooth 
shining  bark  of  a creeping  plant.  [A.  8J 

IRIDACE.E.  (Enaattr,  Iridr.)  A natural 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  belong- 
ing to  Llndley's  narclssal  alliance  of  Endo- 
gens.  Herbs  with  conns,  rhizomes,  or 
fibrous  rootB,  and  mostly  with  equitant 
leaves.and  flowers  in  sheaths.  Perianth  six- 
parted,  In  two  rows,  sometimes  Irregular ; 
stamens  three.  Inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
outer  row  of  the  perianth ; anthers  Innate, 
opening  on  the  back  ; style  dividing  Into 
i three  petal-llke  portions,  which  bear  the 
Btigmas.  Capsular  fruit  three-ceiled,  three- 
valved,  opening  In  a locullcidal  manner; 
seeds  with  hard  albumen.  The  plants  are 
found  both  In  warm  and  temperate  re- 
i glons ; they  abound  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  They  have  fragrant,  stimulant,  and  \ a triquetrous  style  with  three  petaloid  di- 
acrid  qualities.  The  stigmatlc  processes  lated  stigmas,  each  opposite  the  stamens. 


of  Croats  sativus  yield  saffron  ; tho  rhi- 
2omes  of  Iris  fiorentina  have  the  odour  of 
violets.  Upwards  of  500  species  In  some 
fifty  genera  are  known.  Examples:  Iris, 
Gladiolus,  Crocus,  Ixia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

IRID.EA.  A genus  of  the  rose-spored 
Alga,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cryp- 
tonemiacere,  distinguished  by  Its  flat  frond, 
which  is  simple  or  loosely  divided,  bearing 
compound  capsules,  Immersed  In  Its  sub- 
stance. It  Is  closely  allied  to  Gigartina, 
and  distinguished  principally  by  the  dif- 
ferent position  of  the  capsules,  and  the 
frond  being  less  regularly  cleft.  I.  edulis, 
which  is  easily  known  by  its  tough  obo- 
vate  dark-red  frond,  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base,  Is  sometimes  eaten  like  the  com- 
mon dulse,  Rhodomema  palmuta,  and  has 
been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  a dye, 
which  is  probably  fugitive.  The  genus 
contains  many  species,  most  of  which  In- 
habit the  Southern  seas.  [M.  J.  B.] 

IRIDINE.  (Fr.)  Vieusseuxia. 

IRIO.  Sisymbrium  Irio. 

IRIS.  A beautiful  and  extensive  genus 
of  perennial  plants,  giving  Its  name  to  the 
order  Iridacece.  They  are  very  common  in 
gardens,  and  one  or  two  rank  amongst  our 
native  wild  flowers.  The  greater  part  have 
fleshy  rhizomes,  and  sword-shaped  leaves 
! of  greater  or  less  breadth,  but  some  few 
| are  tufted  plants,  with  fibrous  roots,  and  a 
! few  others  bulbous.  The  flowers  are,  in 


Iris  fiorentina. 

many  of  the  species,  large  and  very  showy, 
being  of  bright  or  well-contrasted  colours. 
The  perianth  Is  six-parted,  with  a short 
tulie,  but  of  the  six  segments  the  three 
outer  are  reflexed,  and  very  frequently 
bearded  at  the  base,  and  the  three  Inner 
erect  and  very  frequently  smaller  than  the 
outer;  there  are  three  stamens  inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  outer  segments,  and 
having  the  anthers  turned  outwards ; and 


keeled  above,  and  hollow  beneath,  having 
a transverse  fold  towards  the  front.  The 
capsule  Is  three  or  six-angled,  and  three- 
celled,  containing  numerous  Beeds.  The 
species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Asia,  a few  extend- 
ing to  North  America  and  North  Africa, 
Orris  root,  which  has  the  odour  of  violets, 
and  so  much  used  for  perfumery  powders, 
&c.,  is  the  rhizome  of  I.  fiorentina,  a species 
with  large  white  flowers.  The  root  pos- 
sesses cartbartlc  and  emetic  properties;  it 
is  also  sometimes  chewed  by  persons  who 
have  offensive  breath.  The  common  na- 
tive species,  I.  Pseud-acorus,  found  by  the 
margins  of  ponds  and  streams,  possesses 
astringent  properties,  and  It  Is  said,  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  galls  in 
j making  Ink,  as  well  as  for  dyeing  black. 
Another  species,  I.  versicolor,  has  purga- 
tive rhizomes.  As  garden  flowers,  the  spe- 
cies of  Iris  rank  amongst  the  most  orna- 
mental of  hardy  perennials.  [T.  MJ 

IRIS,  PEACOCK.  Vieusseuxia.  —.SCOR- 
PION. Iris  alata.  — , SNAKE'SHEAD. 
Hermodactylus  tuberosus. 

IRIS.  (Fr.)  The  Fleur-de-lis,  the  em- 
blem of  France.  — D'ALLEMAONE.  Iris 
germanica.  — DES  MARAIS.  Iris  Pseud- 
acorus.  — DES  PRES.  Iris  sibirica. 

— DEUIL.  Iris  susiana.  — GIGOT-  Iris 

/ cetidissima - — JAUNE.  Iris  Pseud-aco- 

rus.  — NAINE.  Iris  pumila.  — PLU- 
MEUSE.  — Muraea  virgata.  — TIGRIJE. 
Morcea  sinensis. 

IRIS-ROOT.  The  same  as  Orris-root. 

IRONBARK-TREE.  Eucalyptus  resin i- 
fera,  and  Sideroxylon.  •. 

IRONHEADS.  Centaurea  nigra. 

IRON-TREE.  Siderodendron. 

IRON-WEED.  Temonia. 

IRONWOOD.  Siderorylon ; also  the  tim- 
ber of  several  species  of  Diospyrus,  and  of 
Uetrosideros  ve ra.  — of  Bourbon.  Cupa- 
nia  Sideroxylon.  — of  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Eusidcroxyltm  Zuageri ; also  yam  ta  vera, 
Intsia  amboinensis.  Cassia  florida,  Meme- 
cylon  ferreum,  Stadmannia  Sideroxylon, 
Do  dona1  a W a itziana,  and  Sloetia  Sideroxy- 
lon. — of  Morocco.  Argania  Sideroxylon. 

— of  New  South  Wales.  Argyrodendron 
trifoliatum.  — of  Norfolk  Island.  Note- 
healongi/olia.anA  Olea  apetala.  —of  North 
America.  Ostrya  virginica,  and  Carpmus 
americana.  — of  South  Africa.  Oiea  un- 
dulata  and  capensis.  — of  S.  Sea  Islands. 
Casuarina  equisetifolia.  — of  Tasmania. 
Xotehra  tigustrina.  — , BASTARD.  Xan- 
thorylon  Pternta.  — , BLACK.  Olea  un- 
dulata.  —.JAMAICA.  Erythroxylon  area- 
latum.  —,  WHITE.  Fepri*  lanceolata. 

IRONWORT.  Sideritis ; also  Galeopsis 
Ladanum.  — , YELLOW.  Galeopsis  vil- 
losa. 

IRREGULAR.  Having  the  parts  which 
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constitute  one  series  of  a flower  dissimilar  i 
• in  size  or  form. 

| IRUPE.  Victoria  regia. 

I IRVINGIA.  A genus  of  Simarubacece , 
j allied  to  SoxUamea  and  Amaroria,  hut  dif-  , 

I fering  in  habit,  in  the  large  disk  under  the 
I ovary,  and  in  several  other  characters.  It 
! consists  of  tropical  African  trees,  entirely 
glabrous,  with  alternate  entire  leaves  con-  , 

] volute  in  the  bud,  and  leaving  prominent 
, rings  on  the  branches  as  they  fall  off.  The 
! flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  in  terminal 
j or  axillary  panicles.  The  drupaceous  fruits 
of  two  at  least  of  the  three  species  known  1 
arc  edible,  and  known  under  the  name  of  ; 
Wild  Mangos. 

ISACANTHUS.  A genus  of  Acanthacecp, 

I containing  a single  species  from  Africa.  It 
is  a branching  shrub,  with  entire  leaves,  j 
and  white  flowers  in  few-flowered  termi- 
nal spikes.  The  calyx  is  five-parted,  the  co- 
rolla has  a slender  tube,  and  a limb  consist-  ; 
ing  of  a single  unequally  flve-lobed  lip,  and 
j there  are  four  exserted  stamens.  [W.  C.] 

ISACHNE.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
I ing  to  the  tribe  Panicece , now  included  by  ; 
| Steudel  in  Panicum.  [D.  M.] 

! ISANTHERA.  A genus  of  Cyrtandracerc, 
l containing  a single  species  a native  of  j 
India.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  an  j 
' erect  stem, obovate-cuneiform  acute  leaves,  1 
, and  flowers  in  axillary  clusters.  The  flowers 
| are  polygamous.  The  hermaphrodite  ones 
| have  a flve-cleft  calyx,  a rotate  corolla,  four 
I or  five  stamens,  and  one-celled  ovary.  The 
female  flowers  want  the  corolla.  This  genus 
has  the  flowers  of  Platystcmma  conjoined  I 
to  the  habit  of  Cyrtandra.  [W.  C.] 

! ISANTHT7S.  A genus  of  labiates,  hav- 
ing the  calyx  bell-shaped,  with  five  equal 
lobes,  enlarging  as  the  fruit  ripens;  and 
the  corolla  slightly  longer  than  the  calyx, 
with  five  nearly  equal  lobes.  The  only 
| species,  I.  cceruleu8t  is  a small  annual,  co-  ; 

vered  with  clammy  hairs,  the  flowers  mi-  | 
I nute,  pale  blue.  It  is  a native  of  the 
southern  parrs  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
called  False  Pennyroyal.  [G.  D.]  1 

IS  ART  A.  An  important  genus  of  flla- 
| mentous  moulds,  connecting  them  very 
I closely  with  the  lower  club-shaped  Hyme- 
nmnycetes.  The  genus  is  divisible  into 
two  distinct  groups,  in  one  of  which  all  ! 
the  species  grow  upon  insects,  and  prin-  I 
ci pally  upon  Hymenoptera.  It  is,however,  j 
suspected  that  all  of  these  are  mere  con-  | 
ditions  of  different  species  of  Cordiceps. 
The  species  of  the  second  group  grow  ; 
upon  various  vegetable  substances,  and  a 
few  of  these  must  be  considered  as  mere 
sporiferous  forms  of  other  fungi.  Some 
good  species,  however,  remain,  which  are 
known  by  their  threads  being  comparted 
with  a solid  mass,  which  may  be  either 
simple  or  branched,  the  free  tips  of  which 
bear  the  spores.  The  limits  between  some 
of  these  and  Pistillaria  are  so  indefinite, 

I i that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  posi-  . 


tlvely  to  which  genus  a species  should  be  | 
referred.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ISARIEI.  Anatural orderof filamentous 
moulds  containing  those  genera  in  which 
the  fertile  threads  are  compacted,  and  have 
deciduous  pulverulent  spores  at  their  free 
apices.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  order  contains  two  sets  of  species 
which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
Mucedines,  and  on  the  other  hand  with 
DcmatieU  in  which  order  the  threads  are 
more  or  less  dark  and  carbonised.  Little  is 
known  of  exotic  species.  Ceratium , how- 
ever, which,  from  its  texture,  would  per- 
haps be  better  referred  to  Ifymenomycetes, 
occurs  in  Ceylon,  and  we  have  one  of  the 
darker  series  in  India.  North  America,  as 
might  be  expected,  has  some  in  common 
with  Europe,  besides  an  admixture  of  dis- 
tinct forms.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TSATIS.  A genus  of  Cruciferce , consist- 
ing of  erect  annual  or  biennial  plants, 
natives  of  Southern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  one  being  found  in  China.  They  have 
undivided  leaves,  with  a bluish  bloom, 
the  lower  stalked,  the  upper  clasping  the 
stem  ; and  the  small  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  In  long  loose  erect  terminal  pani- 
cles, and  produce  flat  pendulous  i>od8  of 
an  elliptical  form,  with  a strong  rib  along 
each  side. 

I.  tinctoria,  the  Dyer’s  Woad,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a native  of  South- 
eastern Europe,  from  whence  it  has  spread 
by  means  of  cultivation  and  become  na 
turaliscd  in  most  parts  of  Europe  as  far 
north  as  Sweden,  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
Asia.  It  is  a biennial,  growing  from  eigh- 
teen inches  to  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  a smooth  straight  stem,  branched  to- 
wards the  top,  the  root-leaves  stalked,  in- 
versely egg-shaped  or  oblong,  and  coarsely 
toothed,  the  upper  ones  narrow  lance- 
shaped,  with  prominent  auricles  at  the 
base.  The  pods  are  rather  more  than  half 
an  inch  long,  broad,  and  very  blunt  at  the 
top,  but  tapering  to  the  base. 

Before  the  use  of  indigo  became  common 
among  European  dyers,  the  blue  colour- 
ing matter  called  Woad,  obtained  from 
this  plant,  wras  an  article  of  great  import- 
ance, and  the  plant  was  extensively  cul- 
tivated ; but  the  introduction  of  indigo 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  It,  and  it  is 
now  only  grown  to  a limited  extent,  and 
used  chiefly  by  woollen  dyers  for  mixing 
with  indigo,  in  order  to  excite  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  generally  prepared  by  grinding 
the  leaves  into  a paste,  which  Is  then  care- 
fully fermented  in  heaps,  and  afterwards 
made  into  balls  or  bricks  for  sale.  Small 
quantities  of  these  balls  are  annually  im- 
ported from  the  continent,  amounting  in 
1859  to  200  cwt.  The  use  of  woad  as  a 
dye  dates  from  very  early  times.  Diosco- 
ridcs,  Pliny,  and  others,  mention  its  use 
for  dyeing  wool;  and  Caesar  relates  that 
the  ancient  Britons  used  it  for  staining 
their  bodies— the  word  Britain  being  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  brith  or  bnt,  * painted,’ 
in  reference  to  this  custom. 

I.  xndigotica  is  cultivated  as  a tinctorial 
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' plant  In  the  north  of  China,  where  It  la 
called  Teln-chtng.  It  la  a small  half- 
shrubby  plant,  with  a decumbent  stem, 
j bearing  at  its  extremity  several  long 
drooping  racemes  of  small  yellow  (low- 
ers, and  smooth  black  flddle-shaped  pods 
I about  half  an  inch  loug.  The  lower  leaves 
are  rather  fleshy,  on  long  stalks,  oval, 
lance-shaped,  and  pointed,  with  the  edges 
slightly  toothed,  the  upi>er  ones  very  much 
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narrower  and  smaller.  In  the  north  of 
Chlua,  this  plant  takes  the  place  of  the 
Indigo  of  the  south,  and  Its  colouring  mat- 
ter Is  obtained  by  a process  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  employed  In  the  preparation 
of  Indigo,  but  Instead  of  being  thoroughly 
Inspissated,  so  as  to  form  solid  cakes.  It  Is 
used  by  the  Chinese  dyers  In  a seml-llijuld 
or  pasty  state.  It  Is  commonly  employed 
for  dyeing  cotton  cloth,  to  which  it  im- 
parts a dark-blue  colour.  [A.  8.] 

ISAUXI8.  A genus  of  Indian  trees,  be- 
longing to  the  Dipterocarpacea % and  dis- 
tinguished from  Vateria,  by  the  flowers 
being  arranged  In  short  axillary  panicles, 
the  segments  of  the  calyx  increasing  In 
size  as  the  fruit  ripens,  by  the  petals  which 
are  sickle-shaped  and  larger  than  the 
sepals ; by  the  fifteen  stamens,  which  have 
oblong  anthers  ; and  by  the  short  style 
and  club-shaped  stigma  [M.  T.  M.] 

I SC  H. -EM  I'M.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Andropogonetr,  now 
Included  In  Andropogon.  [D.  M.] 

I8CHARUM.  Biarum. 

ISCHNIA.  A genus  of  Pedaliacrcr,  con- 
taining a single  species,  a native  of  Mexico. 
It  isan  erect  herb,  with  opposite  petlolate 
ovate  acute  leaves,  and  pale  violet  flowers 
on  long  opposite  and  axillary  peduncles, 
arranged  In  loose  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
flve-toothed  and  persistent;  the  corolla 
tube  slightly  curved,  and  Its  spreading 
limb  obscurely  flvc-cleft.  The  nut-llke 
fruit  Is  lndehlscent,  and  furnished  with 
four  long  divaricate  horns.  This  genus 


has  an  herbaceous  flower,  but  the  fruit  Is 
that  of  Pedalium. 

ISEKTIA.  A genus  of  Central  American 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  belonging  to  the 
Cinchonacta.  The  flowers  have  a long  tu- 
bular corolla,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided 
into  six  woolly  segments  ; the  anthers  are 
six,  sessile,  concealed  within  the  corolla; 
the  ovary  has  six  compartments,  each  con-  : 
talnlng  several  ovules.  The  species  have 
handsome  scarlet  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.J  i 

ISIDIUM.  A corolla-llke  elevation  of 
the  thallus  of  a lichen,  bearing  a globule  I 
at  Its  end. 

ISKEEL.  Scilla  indica. 

ISMENE.  A small  genus  of  pancratl- 
form  AmarpUidacew,  consisting  of  bulbous 
plants  of  South  America,  mostly  Peruvian. 
They  have  lanceolate  leaves  sheathing  at 
the  base,  and  tall  scapes  bearing  at  top  ' 
an  umbel  of  few  or  many  flowers,  the  peri- 
anth of  which  has  an  elongated  three-cor- 
nered tube  curved  in  the  upper  part,  and 
broader  In  the  throat,  a six-parted  limb  with 
narrow  spreading  segments,  and  a fun-  j 
nel-shaped  slx-lobed  lacerately-toothed 
coronet,  each  lobe  deeply  emarginate  and 
having  an  antherlferous  filament  projected 
Inwards  from  the  sinus.  The  ovary  Is 
three-celled  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell, 
and  supporting  a filiform  decllnate  style 
with  a globose  stigma  ; and  the  seeds  are 
few,  green,  aud  bulb-llke.  I.  Amancaet  Is  I 
the  Peruvian  Daffodil,  and  the  name  of 
Sea  Daffodil  Is  given  to  I.  calathina,  both 
very  beautiful  plants.  [T.  MO 

ISNARDIA.  A genus  of  aquatic  or  marsh 
herbs  belonging  to  the  order  Onagracefr, 
of  which  the  characters  are  : stamens  four ; 
calyx  four-parted  persistent ; capsule  not 
tapering  to  a point ; seeds  many,  destitute 
of  any  feathery  or  hairy  appendage.  I. 
palustris  is  remarkable  only  tor  haring 
been  found  growing  In  tin;  south  of  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  for  having  been  subsequently 
lost  sight  of  until  it  was  rediscovered  in 
1827.  It  is  frequent  In  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  North  America,  and  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ISOBHIOU8,  ISODYNAMOD8.  Growing 
with  equal  force ; two  of  the  names  of  the 
dicotyledonous  embryo. 

ISOCARPHA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican plants  of  the  composite  family,  near- 
ly related  to  Ageratum,  but  differing  in 
the  acliencs  being  destitute  of  pappus, 
and  haring  Interspersed  among  them  on 
the  conical  receptacle  numerous  chaffy 
scales  like  those  composing  the  involucre. 
They  are  branching  weeds,  with  lance- 
shaped or  linear  leaves,  and  solitary  or 
corymbose  flower-heads.  [A.  A.  BJ 

ISOCHILUS.  A few  epiphytal  orchids 
of  tropical  America,  usually  with  slender 
erect  stems,  twelve  to  eighteen  Inches 
long,  furnished  with  broadly  linear  two- 
rnnked  leaves,  and  terminating  In  a very 
short  bracted  spike  of  small  dingy 
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purple  or  white  flowers.  The  relationship 
of  the  genus  is  with  Epidendrum,  hut  the  i 
lip  is  free,  not  connate  with  the  column,  c 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  free,  nearly  equal, 
and  conntvent;  the  column  semitercte  , 
with  two  or  three  horns,  and  the  anthers  • 
l four-celled,  with  four  pollen-masses,  each 
j with  a recurred  caudlcle.  [A.  A.  BO 

ISOETE8.  A genus  of  Lycapodiacea, 

I with  subulate  fronds,  a globose  rhizome, 
the  apex  of  which  is  sunk,  so  that  the 
bases  of  the  older  leaves  are  higher  than 
those  of  the  younger.  The  axillary  capsules 
are  Incorporated  with  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  producing  either  antheridia  in  the 
shape  of  small  oblong  spores,  or  larger 
four-sided  spores,  which  germinate  by  cell- 
division  of  the  apex  in  which  nrchegonla 
are  formed,  from  whence  ultimately  the 
new  plant  is  produced.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  strictly  aquatic,  but  I.  Hystrix ,* 
which  has  lately  been  found  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  grows  in  sandy  places.  The  rbi- 
: zome  Is  often  rough,  with  dark  horny 
i processes  which  are  supposed  to  be  abor- 
tive leaves,  to  which  the  name  of  phyllo- 
pods  has  been  given.  The  leaves  are  stud- 
ded with  stomates,  and  the  rhizome  and 
roots  contain  annular  vessels  like  those  of 
Equuetum.  The  genus  occurs  in  all  the  I 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  [M.  J.  B.]  | 

ISOfiTOPSIS.  The  generic  name  of  an  j 
annual  plant  of  the  composite  family  found  I 
in  South  and  West  Australia.  It  gets  this 
name  from  the  great  outward  resemblance 
i it  bears  to  our  common  Isoetet.  It  has 
numerous  Bniall  sessile  flower-heads,  aris- 
ing from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and 
surrounded  liyafew  grassy  leaves,  whence 
the  speciflc  name  gramini/olia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ISOGYRUS.  Forming  a complete  spire. 

I80LEPIS.  A genus  of  cyperareous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Scirpece. 
Distinguished  by  the  inflorescence  being 
in  spikes,  two  or  three  together  or  solitary ; 
scales  imbricated  on  all  sides,  all  florife- 
rous,  or  more  rarely  the  exterior  scales 
empty  ; stamens  three,  rarely  fewer;  styles 
three.  Steudel  describes  two  hundred 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  warm  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
British  representatives  are  only  two  spe- 
cies, namely  /.  setaceus,  and  I.  Savii , which 
with  most  British  authora  simply  form 
a section  of  Scirpus.  [D.  MJ 

ISOLOMA.  Lindscca. 

ISOMERI8.  The  name  of  a Californian 
shrub,  forming  a genus  of  Capparidacece. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  four  equal 
sessile  petals  ; stamens  six,  upon  a fleshy 
receptacle  which  is  prolonged  into  a nar- 
row appendage  ; ovary  stalked  ; capsule 
large,  terminated  by  the  short  style.  The 
plant  has  a disagreeable  odour.  [M.  T.  M.J 

* The  Kculptare  of  the  small  spores  or  anthe- 
ridia  is  not.  however,  precisely  the  same,  but 
more  like  that  of  /.  Dururi,  in  the  only  specimen 
we  have  seen.  It  may  possibly,  therefore,  be  a 
species  distinct  from  either. 


ISOMEROUS.  Equal  in  number ; an 
lsomerous  flower  is  one  all  whose  parts 
are  equal  to  each  other  in  number. 

ISONANDRA.  The  inspissated  milky 
juice  of  one  of  the  species  of  this  genus  of 
Sapotaeea  constitutes  thewell-known  Gutta 
Percha,  and  ten  other  species  are  known.  ; 
They  are  all  inhabitants  of  Southern  India,  J 
Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  : 
forming  lofty  forest  trees.  The  leaves  are  i 
entire  and  leathery-  The  flowers  small 
and  inconspicuous,  produced  in  little  clus- 
ters, either  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves  or 
at  the  ends  of  the  young  branches.  They 
have  a four  or  six-parted  calyx  and  co- 
rolla enclosing  double  as  many  stamens, 
which  are  all  fertile.  The  ovary  has  four 
or  six  cells,  and  eventually  becomes  a 
fleshy  fruit  containing  one  or  two  oily 
86€d8. 

I.  Gutta,  the  species  which  yields  Gutta  i 
Percha,  is  a large  forc6t  tree  growing  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  high,  with  a trunk  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are 
inversely  egg-shaped  and  entire,  of  a pale 
green  on  the  upper  side,  but  covered  be-  j 
neath  with  short  reddish-brown  shining 
down.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters  of 
three  or  more  in  the  axils  oftho  leaves. 

The  Gutta  Percha  (or  Gutta Tahan)  tree, 
and  its  now  famous  product,  was  first 
brought  into  notice  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Montgomery  at  Singapore, 
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where  the  tree  was  then  common,  but  tho 
Malays  having  adopted  the  extravagant 
method  of  felling  the  trees  in  order  to 
obtain  the  milky  juice,  it  is  now  quite  ex- 
tinct In  that  island,  though  it  fortunately 
exists  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  east- 
ern islands.  The  average  quantity  yielded 
by  each  tree  is  20  lbs. ; and  as  18,593  cwt. 
were  imported  into  this  country  in  1859, 
It  follows  that  104,120  trees  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  supply  of  the  English 
market  alone.  The  raw  Gutta  Percha  ar- 
rives in  this  country  in  lumps  weighing 
from  five  to  six  pounds,  which  are  cut 
into  slices,  softened  in  hot  water,  then 
torn  into  shreds  by  rapidly  revolving  cy- 
linders set  with  sharp  teeth,  and  thrown 


i into  cold  water,  when  the  impurities  sink 
and  the  Gutta  Percha  floats  on  the  surface. 
The  shreds  are  then  transferred  to  hot 
water,  and  are  made  into  solid  masses 
which  are  afterwards  kneaded  by  machi- 
nery, in  order  to  expel  the  extraneous 
moisture. 

One  of  the  first  uses  to  which  Gutta 
Percha  was  applied  in  this  country  was 

• for  the  soles  of  boots,  its  imperviousness 
to  water  and  great  durability  recommend- 

i ing  it  for  such  purposes.  From  its  pro- 
perty of  becoming  plastic  by  heat.  It.  is 
! valuable  for  modelling  and  moulding, 

• and  it  is  used  for  making  a variety  of 
useful  articles,  such  as  door-handles,  pipes, 

; plates,  buckets,  ear-trumpets,  &c. ; but 
its  most  important  use  is  owing  to  its 
being  anon-conductor  of  electricity,  which, 
combined  with  its  indestructibility  in  sea- 
, water,  renders  it  applicable  for  coating 
the  wires  employed  for  submarine  tele- 
graphs. Alkalies,  vegetable  acids,  and 
weak  mineral  acids,  also,  do  not  act  in- 
juriously upon  It,  but  strong  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  corrode  it, 
i and  turpentine,  benzole,  chloroform,  &c., 

| completely  dissolve  It.  [A.  S.] 

ISONEMA.  A genus  of  dogbanes,  hav- 
i ing  the  corolla  salver-shaped  with  a five- 
l parted  border,  its  tube  without  scales; 

the  filaments  of  the  anthers  simple  at  the 
| apex ; and  the  base  of  the  ovary  without 
scales.  7.  Smeathmanni  is  the  only  species ; 
it  Is  a small  hairy  shrub,  native  of  tropical 
Africa,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal 
clusters  of  flowers,  [G.  D.J 

ISO  PAPPUS.  A genus  of  composite 
plants,  found  in  Texas.  The  two  known 
species  are  hirsute  annual  herbs,  with  nu- 
merous lance-shaped  leaves,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  small  yellow-rayed  flower-heads, 
supported  on  slender  6talks,  and  disposed 
in  loose  much-branched  panicles.  From 
Stenotus , and  other  allies,  they  differ  in  the 
narrow  scales  of  the  involucre,  and  in  the 
pappus  being  composed  of  a single  series 
of  capillary  nearly  equal  bristles  : whence 
the  name.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ISOPHOROUS.  Transformable  into 
something  else.  Thus,  Actinia  is  an  iso- 
phorous  form  of  Dendrobium , Paxtonm  of 
Spathoglottis,  and,  according  to  Morren, 
Anguloa  and  Ly caste  of  Maxillaria. 

JSOPHYSIS.  A genus  of  Melanthacece , 
also  called  Uewardia.  It  consists  of  a sin- 
gle Tasmanian  species,  7.  tasmamca , with 
dry  rigid,  distichous,  cquitant,  narrow, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  purple  flowers  on 
hracteated  scapes,  taller  than  the  leaves. 
The  perianth  is  six-leaved,  spreading  in  a 
star-like  form,  the  segments  acuminate; 
there  are  three  stamens,  with  short  broad- 
ly subulate  filaments;  and  a pyramidate, 
bluntly  three-cornered, three-celled,  many- 
seeded  ovary,  with  a short  style,  and  three 
thick  recurved  stigmas.  The  spathes 
which  terminate  the  scapes  are  one  or 
two-flowered.  [T.  M.] 

ISOPLEXIS.  A genus  of  Scrophulariacece, 


consisting  of  two  species,  formerly  In- 
cluded under  Digitalis , but  distinguished 
by  Lindley  on  account  of  their  shrubby 
habit,  and  their  corolla,  of  which  the  upper 
lobes  are  reflexed.  Both  the  I.  Sceptrum, 
from  Madeira,  and  7.  canariensist  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  have  been  in  cultivation 
in  our  greenhouses ; they  are  handsome 
plants,  with  terminal  racemes  of  showy 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  flowers. 

1SOPOGON.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Proteacecc,  forming  large  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  natives  of  the  extra-tropical  parts  of 
Australia,  principally  in  the  south-west 
portions  of  it.  The  foliage  is  harsh  and 
rigid,  the  leaves  being  of  various  forms, 
simple  or  much  divided.  They  are  filiform 
and  sharp-pointed  In  7.  petrovhiloides , 7. 
teretifolius.  &c. ; lanceolate  and  leathery  in 
texture  In  7.  attenuatus , 7.  longrfolius , &c.; 
wedge-shaped  and  deeply  toothed  in  7.  tri- 
partitus , 7.  Baxteri , &c. ; and  broadly  ovate 
in  7.  latifoliu8.  The  flowers  grow  in  glo-  | 
bose,  generally  terminal  heads,  and  have  a 
regularly  four-cleft  calyx  bearing  on  each  | 
of  its  concave  segments  a nearly  sessile 
anther,  a filiform  6tyle  with  a cylindrical  ! 
or  spindle-shaped  stigma.  The  nut  con-  j 
tains  a single  wingless  seed.  [R.  H.] 

ISOPTERYX.  A genus  of  Begoniaccfc, 
and  the  type  of  one  of  the  sections  of  that 
order,  according  to  Klotszch.  Its  charac-  j 
ters  are  : petals  of  starainate  flowers,  four,  i 
ciliately  toothed  at  the  apex  ; anther  oval, 
short ; filaments  very  long,  not  united  ; 1 
branches  of  the  styles  blpartitely  multifid, 
and  papillose,  with  slender  somewhat 
terete  lobes;  fruit  top-shaped,  of  a some-  i 
what  cartilaginous  and  papery  consistence,  ; 
three-horned  above,  attenuated  at  the 
base,  shortly  lengthened  out  at  the  apex,  j 
The  horns  are  short  cuspidate  erect  in- 
curred. The  one  species  referred  hither 
Is  a native  of  New  Grenada.  [J.  H.  B.J 

ISOPYRUM.  A genus  of  Ranwiculaccaz, 
with  the  habit  of  Thalictrumf  but  really 
more  nearly  allied  to  Helleborus.  They 
are  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia, 
and  are  slender  herbs,  with  the  leaves 
ternately  divided,  and  with  the  leaflets 
again  ternate  or  three-lobed.  The  flowers 
are  6talked,  without  involucres,  white, 
with  five  rather  large  pctaloid  sepals,  and 
five  or  ten  minute  petals,  tubular  at  the 
base,  two-lipped ; stamens  ten  or  more ; 
ovary  of  two  to  twenty  carpels,  which  be- 
come follicles,  containing  several  seeds 
each.  7.  thalictroides  is  not  uncommon 
in  central  and  southern  Europe.  [J.  T.  S.J 

ISOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = equal. 
Placed  before  the  name  of  an  organ,  it  in- 
dicates that  it  is  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  some  other  which  is  understood  : thus, 
isostemonous  is  said  of  plants  the  sta- 
mens of  which  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals. 

ISOTOM  A.  A genus  of  lobeliaceous 
i herbs,  distinguished  principally  by  the 
sal ver-sli aped  corolla,  the  segments  of 
| which  are  spreading  and  nearly  equal. 
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I.longijlora,  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  is 
a most  venomous  plant,  producing  danger- 
ous cathartic  symptoms.  It  proves  fatal 
to  horses  that  eat  it.  Others  of  the  species 
are  natives  of  Australia.  [M.T.  MJ 

ISOTROPIS.  The  generic  name  of  a few 
erect  or  decumbent  leguminous  herbs, 
found  in  South-west  Australia.  They  most- 
ly have  slender  rush-like  stems  six  Inches 
to  a foot  high,  with  alternate  spathulate 
leaves  about  an  Inch  long,  usually  bllobed 
at  the  apex  ; and  solitary  aud  long-stalked 
or  racemed  pea-tiowers,  the  standard  yel- 
low with  purple  lines,  and  the  keel  and 
wings  purple.  The  flowers  are  much  liko 
those  of  Chorozema , so  often  seen  In  green- 
houses. and  have  a deeply  four-cleft  calyx, 
and  orbicular  bilobed  standard,  free  sta- 
mens, aud  an  oblong  membranaceous 
pod.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ISOTYPCS.  A genus  of  South  American 
two-lipped  composites.  The  present  name 
supersedes  Caloseris  : which  sec. 

ISPRUK.  An  Indian  powder  made  from 
a species  of  Delphinium. 

ISTHMIA.  One  of  the  finest  genera  of 
Diatomaceee,  distinguished  by  its  trapezoid 
or  rhomboid  articulations,  which  are  com- 
pressed aud  cellular,  marked  with  a trans- 
verse zone,  composed  of  smaller  cells,  and 
supported  at  one  corner  by  a short  stem. 
We  have  two  native  species  which  form 
most  interesting  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope, and  are  very  instructive  as  exhibit- 
ing, most  distinctly,  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  cell-division  takes  place  In  these 
alg®.  The  new  frustules  are  either  at- 
tached alternately  as  In  Diaioma , or  united 
to  each  other  by  means  of  a very  short 
blunt  stem,  springing  from  one  corner  and 
fixed  to  different  points  of  the  older  frus- 
tules. [M.  J.  BJ 

ITAKA  WOOD.  A cabinet  wood  pro- 
duced from  Macharium  Schomburgkii. 

ITEA  virginica,  the  only  representative 
of  this  genus  of  Escalloniaceie , is  a North 
American  shrub,  with  clusters  of  white 
flowers,  which  open  in  summer.  The  calyx 
is  bell-shaped ; petals  five,  lance-shaped  ; 
stamens  fl  ve,  attached  with  the  petals  to  the 
calyx;  ovary  with  two  compartments; 
fruit  capsular,  compressed.  This  shrub  Is 
frequently  cultivated  in  shrubberies  in 
this  country,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  Greek  name  for  the  willow,  which  it 
resembles  in  Its  mode  of  growth.  [M.  T.  MJ 

ITOUBOU.  Ionidium  I tuba. 

IV  A.  The  generic  name  of  a few  rank- 
growing annual  or  biennial  weeds  of  the 
composite  family,  found  in  marshy  or 
maritime  places  in  North  America.  The 
stems  have  nettle  or  wlllow-like  leaves, 
opposite  below,  and  alternate  above;  and 
the  greenish-white  flower-heads,  some- 
what like  those  of  Artemisia , are  arranged 
in  racemes,  or  placed  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves  or  bracts.  The  florets  are 
all  tubular.  Inconspicuous.  [A.  A.  BJ 


YVETTE.  tFr.)  Ajnga  Chamcrpitys.  — 
M U SQU E E.  Ajnga  Iva. 

IVRAIE.  (Fr.i  LoHum  temulentum. 

I VO  BY,  VEGETABLE.  The  hard  albu- 
men of  the  nuts  of  Phytelephus  maerocarpa.  j 

IVY.  Jledera  Helix.  — , AMERICAN,  j 
Ampelopn*  hederacea.  — , GERMAN.  A | 
garden  name  for  Senerio  mikanoides.  — , 
GROUND.  Xepeta  Glechoma.  — , POI- 
SON. Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

IVY  WORTS.  Liudley’s  name  for  the 
Araliacca'. 

IXERBA.  A genus  of  Brexiaccw,  re- 
presented by  a single  species,  /.  brexioides,  I 
which  Is  an  elegant  evergreen  tree  of  New 
Zealand,  growing  to  the  height  of  twenty  ! 
feet,  and  having  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
terminal  panicles  of  few  large  white  flow'-  j 
ers.  The  leaves  are  glossy,  leathery,  and 
toothed  : and  the  flowers  consist  of  five 
calyx  leaves,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and 
a lobed  disk  surrounding  a five-celled 
ovary.  The  name  Ixerba  is  an  anagram  of 
Brcxia.  [A.  A.  BJ 

IX I A.  A genus  of  beautiful  Cape  frlda-  j 
ceous  bulb-tuberous  plants,  with  narrow  j 
ensate  leaves,  and  slender  simple  or  ; 
slightly  branched  stems  bearing  spikes  of  | 
large  showy  flowers,  various  In  colour,  and  1 
exceedingly  attractive  when  fully  expanded  | 
by  sunshine.  These  flowers  have  a salver- 
shaped  perianth,  with  a slender  tube,  and 
six-parted  spreading  equal  limb,  three  sta- 
mens Inserted  in  the  throat,  with  Aliform 
filaments  and  versatile  anthers,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules, 
terminating  in  a filiform  style,  and  three 
narrow  linear  conduplfcate  recurved  stig- 
mas. I.  viridiflorat  which  has  large  sea- 
green  flowers  with  black  markings  at  the 
base  of  the  segments,  is  a very  singular- 
looking as  well  as  beautiful  plant.  There 
are  a great  many  species,  and  some  garden 
varieties.  [T.  MJ  j 

IXIANTHES  retzioides  Is  an  erect  South  j 
African  shrub,  with  lanceolate  whorled 
leaves,  and  very  viscid  flowers,  growing 
singly  or  two  or  three  together  on  axillary  J 
peduncles.  It  forms  a genus  of  Scrophula-  1 
riacea » of  the  tribe  Chelonea , distinguished  j 
by  a two  lipped  calyx,  by  the  corolla  which  i 
has  a short  broad  tube,  a short  erect  upper  ' 
lip,  and  a longer  three-lobed  spreading  i 
lower  lip,  and  by  the  stamens,  of  which  two  I 
only  bear  anthers. 

IXIANTHUS.  A genus  of  the  gentian 
family,  represented  by  a perennial  plant, 
native  of  Tencriffe,  with  sticky  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers.  The  calyx  is  provided  with 
exterior  triangular  bracts;  the  corolla  j 
is  wheel-shaped,  with  a four-cleft  limb;  ' 
there  are  four  stamens ; and  the  capsule 
is  partly  two-celled,  two-val ved.  [M.  T.  MJ  | 

IXIOL.ENA.  A few  annual  Australian 
herbs  compose  this  genus, which  belongs  to  f 
the  same  group  of  the  composite  family  I 
as  the  everlastings.  They  have  glutinous  | 
smooth  or  woolly  stems,  six  inches  to  a 
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foot  high,  furnished  with  lance-shaped  or 
linear  leaves,  and  terminating  in  one  or 
many  white  or  yellow  flower-heads  about 
half  an  inch  across.  These  contain  nume- 
rous tubular  and  perfect  florets,  enclosed  in 
an  involucre  of  many  narrow  scales  which 
are  slightly  bent  outat  the  apex  so  as  to  re- 
semble ray  florets.  From  their  allies  they 
differ  in  the  achenes  being  seated  on  a frill- 
ed receptacle,  and  crowned  with  a pappus 
of  numerous  long  rough  hairs,  as  well  as 
In  the  nature  of  the  involucre.  [A.  A.  B.] 
IXIOLIRION.  The  name  of  a few  pretty 
bulbous  amaryllldaceous  plants  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Northern  Asia.  They  have  tunl- 
cated  bulbs,  and  simple  erect  stems  with 


Ixlolirion  montana. 

leafy  bracts,  smaller  upwards,  and  bearing 
a few  flowers  near  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  linear,  channelled,  glaucous,  and 
sheathing  at  the  base  : and  the  flowers  are 
erect  long-stalked,  blue  or  violet,  with  a 
six-parted  funnel-shaped  or  subrotate  peri- 
anth having  narrow’  lanceolate  divisions, 
six  erect  stamens,  and  a somewhat  top- 
shaped  ovary,  with  a Aliform  style  and 
three  narrow  channelled  stigmas.  [T.  M.] 

IXIONANTHES.  A genus  of  the  flax 
family,  comprising  five  species  which  are 
found  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Islands, 
and  one  in  Hong  Kong.  They  are  smooth 
trees  or  bushes  with  obovate  or  elliptical 
leaves;  and  numerous  small  generally 
green  flowers  disposed  in  axillary  forked 
corymbs  usually  longer  than  the  leaves. 
The  flowers  have  a calyx  of  five  to  six 
rounded  sepals,  a like  number  of  rounded 
petals,  ten  to  twenty  long  stamens,  and  an 
ovary  which,  when  ripe,  is  a somewhat 
woody  Uve-celled  capsule.  [A.  A.  B.j 

IXODIA.  A genus  of  Composite,  com- 
prising two  erect  glutinous  herbs  of  South- 
east Australia,  with  slightly-winged  stems 
furnished  with  linear  hyssop-like  leaves, 
and  numerous  white  flower-heads,  disposed 
in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  They 
have  much  the  appearance  of  Achillea, 
with  this  difference,  that  what  gives  the 
rayed  appearance  to  the  heads  here  Is  the 


w'hite  tips  of  the  itivolucral  scales,  while  | 
in  milfoils  it  is  an  outer  row  of  strap-  j 
j shaped  florets.  The  achenes  being  desti-  | 

; tute  of  pappus,  each  enveloped  by  a chaffy  ; 
j scale,  distinguishes  the  genus  from  its 
near  allies.  [A.  A.  B.] 

IXORA.  A genus  of  Indian  and  tropical 
African  shrubs,  with  corymbs  of  handsome 
flowers  of  a scarlet  pink  or  white  colour, 
and  frequently  having  an  agreeable  fra-  j 
i grance.  The  corolla  is  salver-shaped  with  a 
i long  slender  tube,  into  the  throat  of  which  | 
the  four  or  five  anthers  are  inserted  by 
means  of  very  short  filaments.  The  fruit 
is  succulent,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  con- 
taining two  one-seeded  stones, 
i Several  of  these  elegant  flowering  shrubs 
are  grown  in  stoves  In  this  country.  /. 
l cocrinea  is  used  in  India  by  the  natives  for 
various  medicinal  purposes.  The  name  of 
| the  genus  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Hindoo  deity,  Iswarra,  to  whom  the 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers  of  these  plants 
are  offered  in  the  temples.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JABOROSA.  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can herbs,  belonging  to  the  Solanacece , and 
differing  from  Rimer anth as,  principally  in 
the  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  the  very 
short  filaments  of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JABUTI.  The  edible  fruit  of  Peidium 
alb  id  am . 

JACARANDA.  A considerable  genus  of 
Biynoniacece,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
consisting  of  trees  with  opposite  abruptly 
I hi  pinnate  leaves,  the  plume  themselves  j 
I imparlpinnate.  They  have  bluish  flowers  j 
I in  terminal  (rarely  lateral)  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  five-toothed  or  five-parted;  the 
» corolla  tubular  at  the  base,  dilated  at  the 
throat  with  an  unequally  flve-lobed  limb ; 

I there  are  four  included  didynainous  sta- 
I mens  with  a rudimentary  fifth ; and  the 
capsule  is  roundish,  compressed,  two- 
celled,  with  many  flattened  winged  seeds. 
Decandolle  has  divided  the  genus  Into  two 
sections  : Monolobos,  characterised  by  hav- 
ing a single-celled  anther  and  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves;  and  Bilobos,  with  perfect 
two-celled  anthers  and  Imparlpinnate 
leaves.  Some  species,  especially  J.procera , 
have  the  character  of  being  useful  in  sy-  ! 
phiii tic  affections.  [W.  C.] 

J AC  A,  or  JACK-TREE.  Artocarpus  inte- 
grifolia. 

JACEE.  (Pr.)  Lychnis  dioica.  — DES 
PRfcS.  Centaurea  Jacea.  — DU  MON- 
TAGU E.  Centaurea  montan  a. 

JACINTH.  Another  name  for  the  Hya- 
cinth. 

JACINTHE.  (Fr.)  Uyacinthus.  — DE 
SIENNE.  Muscari  monstrosum . — DES 

JARDIN1ERS.  — Scilla  italica.  — DU 
PEROU.  Scilla  peruviana.  — ETOILEE. 
Scilla  amana.  — MONSTRUEUSE.  Mus- 
cari monstrosum.  — MUSQUJSE.  Muscari 
moschatum.  PANIOULEE.  Muscari  mon- 
strosum. PETITE.  Hyacinthus  non  scrip- 
tus. 
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JACKAL'S  KOST.  Bydnora  africana. 

i AC  K-BY-TH  E-HEDGE.  Sisymbrium 

Aliiaria,  or  Alliaria  officinalis. 

JACK-IN-A-BOX.  Bemandia  sonora. 

JACK-OF-THE-BCTTERY.  Sedumacre. 

JACKIA.  The  name  of  a tree  of  South- 
ern India,  forming  agenus  of  Cinchonactrr. 
The  flowers  have  an  irregular  calyx,  di- 
vided into  three  segments;  the  corolla  la 
funnel-shaped,  with  a slender  tube  and 
flve-lohed  limb;  the  anthers  are  sessile  on 
the  throat  of  the  corolla;  the  style  Is  very 
long,  hairy  In  the  middle;  and  the  fruit  Is 
capsular,  one-seeded,  and  surmounted  by 
the  three  large  sepals.  CM.  T.  MJ 

JACK80N1A.  A genus  of  Australian 
undershrubs,  belonging  to  that  group  of 
Leguminostv  in  which  the  ten  stamens 
are  free,  and  the  pods  two-aeeded  ; and  dis- 
tinguished from  Daviesia  and  other  allies 
by  the  deeply  and  equally  five-parted  calyx, 
the  absence  of  a carunculus  or  swollen 
excrescence  to  the  seeds,  and  the  want  of 
stipules.  Of  upwards  of  thirty  species  a 
goodly  proportion  are  leafless  and  have 
flattened  stems  which  perform  the  func- 
tions of  leaves;  others  have  rush-like 
stems  with  junlper-Uke  leaves;  and  some 
have  the  aspect  of  furze  or  broom  bushes, 
with  leaves  like  them,  and  branches  often 
terminating  in  spiny  points.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  yellow.  J.  ecoparia,  the  Dog- 
wood  of  Sew  South  Wales,  grows  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a diameter  of  four 
to  six  Inches,  and  furnishes  a tolerably 
hard  wood  which  takes  a good  polish,  but 
Is  not  applied  to  any  particular  purpose; 
when  burning  it  emits  an  offensive  smell, 
whence  its  local  name.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JACKWOOD.  A wood  obtained  from 
Artvcarpus  integrifolia. 

JACOBEE.  (Fr.)  Scneew  Jacobmu 

JACOBINI A.  A genus  of  Acanthacea, 
containing  seven  species,  natives  of  Cen- 
tral America.  They  are  erect  shrubs  with 
subcorlaceous  leaves,  and  large  flowers 
with  a large  herbaceous  deeply  five-cleft 
calyx,  a rlngent  corolla  with  an  erect  ob- 
long linear bidentate  upperlip.and  a three- 
cleft  lower  one,  two  stamens,  a capitate 
two-lobed  stigma,  and  a two-celled  cap- 
sule. CW-  C.] 

JACOB’S  LADDER.  Polemonium  caru- 
hum. 

JACQUEMONTtA.  A small  genus  of 
C nvoh'ulacea  of  tropical  America,  with  a 
single  species  from  Asia.  They  are  mostly 
twilling  herbs,  sometimes  woody  at  the 
base,  with  entire  or  slightly  lobed  leaves, 
and  rather  small  flowers  in  axillary  pedun- 
culate cymes,  the  corolla  usually  broadly 
campanulate,  and  angular  or  broadly  flve- 
lohed.  The  ovary  is  two-celled  with  two 
ovules  In  each  cell.  This  genus,  separated 
from  Convolvulus,  is  intermediate  between 
that  genus  and  Ipomaea  In  the  shape  of  the 
j oblong  t wo-lobed  stigma.  [W,  C.J 
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JACQUINIA.  A genus  of  handsome ; 
evergreen  bushes,  of  the  Myrsino  family, 
peculiar  to  America,  where  they  range 
from  Florida  to  Brazil,  and  are  usually 
found  near  the  coast.  They  have  alternate 
entire  glossy  leaves, and  terminal  racemes  • 
or  umbels  of  vermilion  flowers,  having  a 
five-parted  calyx,  a bell-shaped  corolla  with 
a flat  border,  five  stamens  with  five  alter- | 

: nating  scales,  and  a ouc-ceiled  ovary.  The 
j fruits  are  bright  yellow,  containing  from 
one  to  three  seeds  imbedded  In  a mucilagi- 
nous placenta,  which  feature  chiefly  serves 
to  distinguish  the  genus  from  Clavija  and 
Theophrasta.  J.  armillaris  Is  known  to 
French  settlers  in  the  West  Indies  as 
Bracelet-wood,  it  being  their  custom  to 
string  its  shining  brown  and  yellow  seeds 
Into  bracelets.  The  genus  bears  the  name 
of  N.  I.  de  Jacqutn,  an  eminent  botanist,  i 
once  professor  at  Leyden.  [A.  A.  B.]  , 

JAGERY  or  JAGGERY.  A coarse  kind 
of  sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  the  Cocoa-  , 
nut,  and  other  palms. 

JAGONG.  The  Malay  name  for  Maize. 

JALAP.  A well-known  drug,  of  which 
the  best  kind  Is  obtained  from  Exogonium 
Purga,  hut.  other  species  are  also  collected 
under  the  same  name.  — , INDIAN.  Ipo- 
mcea  Turpethum,  — , MALE.  Ipomcea  6a- 
tatoides. 

JALAP-PLANT,  ilirdbilis  Jalapa. 

JALOUSIE.  (Fr.)  Dianthus  barbatus; 
also  Amaranthus  tricolor. 

JAMA1CA-PEPPER.  One  of  the  names 
given  to  Allspice. 

JAMALGHOTA.  The  Hindoo  name  for 
Croton  oil  and  seed. 

JAMbIra.  A Sanscrit  name  for  the 
Lemon,  Citrus  Limonum. 

JAMBOLAN-TREE.  Calyptranthet  Jarn- 
bolana. 

JAMBOLIER.  (Fr.)  Cyminosma. 

JAMBON  DES  JARDINIERS.  (Fr.) 
(Enothem  biennis. 


JAMBOSA.  A group  of  royrtaceous 
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plants,  belonging  to  Eugenia , from  which 
it  is  sometimes  separated  on  account  of  ! 
the  throat  of  the  calyx  being  drawn  out 
beyond  the  ovary,  and  by  the  latter  being  i 
many-celled.  They  are  Indian  trees,  with  j 
large  edible  fruit,  the  most  esteemed  being 
the  Malay  Apple,  J.  malaccensis , and  the  ! 
! Itose  Apple,  J.  vulgaris,  also  called  Eugenia 
Jumbos . [T.  M.] 

JAMBOSIER.  (Fr.)  Eugenia  or  Jam- 
bosa. 

JAMESIA.  A genus  of  Ilydrangeacece, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ! 
consisting  of  ashrub  with  opposite  serrated 
leaves,  and  small  few-flowered  axillary  and 
terminal  cymes,  the  flowers  small,  with  a 
downy  bell-shaped  ilve-cleft  calyx,  and 
five  petals.  [J.  T.  S.J  j 

JAMESTOWN-WEED.  An  American 
name  for  Datura. 

JAMROSADE.  The  Rose  Apple,  Eugenia 
Jambos  or  Jambosa  vulgaris. 

JAN.  (Fr.)  XJlex  europceus. 

J ANAPA.  An  Indian  name  for  Sunn 
Hemp,  Crotalariajuncea. 

JANCA-TREE.  Amyris  toxifera. 

JANGI.  The  Indian  Vallisneria  altemi - 
folia. 

JANIPHA.  A name  sometimes  applied 
to  a genus  of  euphorbiaceons  plants,  other- 
wise called  Manihot.  Janipha  Manihot,  and  j 
Jatropha  Manihot , are  other  names  for  Mu-  ■ 
nihot  utilissima,  the  Mandioc  plant,  which 
yields  cassava  and  tapioca. 

JANOOL.  An  Indian  wood,  Lagerstrce- 
\ mia  macrocarpa. 

JANSONIA.  A genus  of  Leguminosm , 
peculiar  to  Western  Australia,  and  repre-  j 
sented  by  a single  species,  J.formosa,  an  • 
erect  branching  bush  of  myrtle-like  habit,  j 
with  opposite  smooth  ovate-oblong  leaves, 
and  nodding  heads  of  (apparently)  scarlet  ■ 
pea-flowers,  terminating  the  lateral  twigs. 
The  heads  are  surrounded  by  four  ovate  i 
I bracts,  clothed  externally  with  silky  hairs. 
The  plant  agrees  with  Brachysema , in  the 
great  length  of  the  keeled  petal,  compared  j 
with  the  very  short  standard  which  is 
here  almost  wanting,  but  it  differs  in  the 
capitate  inflorescence,  and  the  great  length 
of  the  lower  lip  of  the  calyx  with  respect 
| to  the  upper.  On  account  of  the  small 
j standard  the  plant  has  also  been  named 
j Cryptosema.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JANTONG.  The  Malay  name  for  a Plan- 
I tain  leaf. 

JANU8IA.  A genus  of  Brazilian  Malpi- 
\ ghiacece , mostly  climbing  shrubs,  with 
flowers  of  two  kinds  (whence  the  name), 
as  in  Gaudichaudia,  from  which  they  differ 
principally  in  the  fruit,  consisting  of  three 
or’fewer  carpels,  which  have  a dorsal  wdng 
thickened  along  one  edge.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JAPAN  LACQUER.  A black  hard  var- 
nish, obtained  from  Stagmaria  vemidfiua 


I JAQUIER.  (Fr.)  Artocarpus. 

JAR  AT.  (Fr.)  Lathy  rus  Cicero. 

JARBXO.  Stachytarphajamaicensis. 

JAREE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Jujube. 

| JAROOL.  Lagerstracmia  regince. 

\ JAROSSE.  (Fr.)  Lathy  rus  Cicera.  — ! 
D’AUVERGNE.  Ervum  monanthos. 

, JARRAH.  A durable  West  Australian 
! wood,  like  mahogany,  the  produce  of  Eu- 
calyptus rostrata. 

JASIONE.  A genus  of  dwarf  herbace- 
ous plants  of  the  order  Campanulacece , 

! bearing  their  flowers  in  terminal  heads, 
with  much  of  the  habit  of  the  compound  , 
i flowers,  and  yet  more  of  the  scabious 
family.  The  most  obvious  character  of  ; 
I the  flowers  is  that  the  anthers  are  united  i 
by  their  bases  so  as  to  form  a ring,  and 
contain  blue  or  purplish  pollen.  The  spe-  | 
cies  inhabit  mountainous  and  sandy  places  I 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa.  J.  montana , Sheep’s  Scabious,  ; 
the  only  British  species,  bears  numerous 
| tufted  root  leaves,  which  are  oblong,  and  | 
hairy  simple  stems  which  are  almost  leaf- 
less, each  surmounted  by  a head  of  bright 
blue  flowers,  all  enclosed  by  a whorl  of 
bracts.  It  Is  abundant  in  many  heathy  ! 
and  moorland  districts  of  Britain,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  a scabious,  and  from  its 
i abundance  In  sheep-walks.  [C.  A.  JJ 

JASMIN.  (Fr.)  Jasminum  officinale.  — 
BLANC.  Jasminum  ojfflcinule.  -D'AFRI-  ; 
QUE.  Lycium  afrum.  — D’AMERIQUE. 
Quainoclit  coccinea.  — D’ARABIE.  Jas- 
minum Sambac.  — D’ESPAGNE.  Jasmi - 1 
num  grandiflorum. . — DTTALIE.  Jasmi- 
num humile . — DE  VIRGINIE.  Bignonia 
i radicans.  —DU  CAP.  Gardenia  fiorida.  , 
— JONQUILLE.  Jasminum  odor atissimum. 
j — ODORANT  DE  LA  CAROLINE.  Gelse- 
mium  nitidum.  — ROUGE  DE  L'INDE. 

; Quamoclit  coccinea.  — TROMPETTE.  Big- 
nonia radicans . 

J ASMINACE.E.  ( Jasminecc , Bolivarierr, 
Jasminwort8.)  A natural  order  of  corolli- 
lloral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Llndley’s 
| ecliial  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens. 
Shrubs,  often  twining,  with  opposite  or 
alternate,  usually  compound  leaves  ; calyx 
and  corolla  regular,  with  five  to  eight 
divisions  ; stamens  two,  included  within 
the  salver-shaped  corolla ; ovary  two- 
celled.  Fruit  a double  berry  or  capsule  ; 
seeds  with  little  or  no  albumen,  and  a 
straight  embryo.  Found  chiefly  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  India.  The  fragrant  oil  of 
jasmin  Is  procured  from  several  species  of 
Jasminum.  There  are  half  a dozen  genera, 
and  above  100  species.  Examples  : Jasmi- 
num, Nyctanlhes.  [J.  H.  B.J 

J ASMIN  ANTHER.  A genus  of  Asclepia - 
dacece , containing  a single  species  from 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  a twining 
shrub,  with  opposite  oblong  acuminate 
leaves,  and  yellowish  flowers  growing  In 
few  or  many-flowered  interpetiolar  cymes. 
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The  calyx  Is  five-parted  ; the  corolla  is  sal- ! 
ver-sliaiaal,  with  a long  tube  distended  In- 
lew,  and  a spreading  five-cleft  limb;  aud 
the  stamlnal  crown  Is  wanting.  [W.  CJ 

JASMINE.  Jaxminum.  — , AMERI- 

CAN. Quamoclit  eoccinea,  — , CAPE. 
Gardenia  florida,  — .CAROLINA.  Oelse- 
mium  nilidum.  — , GROUND.  Fasserina 
litelleri.  —.WHITE.  Jaeminum  officinale. 
— .WILD,  of  Jamaica.  A Bpecies  of  Favetta, 

JASMINOIDE,  (Fr.)  Lyciumbarbarum. 

JASMINCM.  A considerable  genus  of 
Jasminaccir,  dispersed  over  the  warmer 
| regions  of  the  Old  World,  and  containing 
one  or  two  South  American  species.  They 
are  shrubs  nr  climbers,  with  pinnate  leaves 
nr  apparently  simple,  consisting  of  one 
leaflet —when  the  petiole  Is  articulate. 
The  white  or  yellow  flowers  are  In  axillary 
or  terminal  panicles,  and  have  a tubular 
five  or  eight-cleft  calyx,  a cylindrical  co- 
rolla tube  and  spreading  limb,  two  Included 
stamens,  and  a two-lobed  ovary.  Jasmines 
are  of  little  economic  value,  but  they  are 
prized  ,-ts  ornamental  shrubs,  on  account 
of  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  most 
universally  cultivated  is  J.  officinale,  com- 
mon throughout  the  centre  and  smith  of 
Europe,  where  It  is  thoroughly  acclima- 
tised, though  certainly  not  native. 

Some  species  are  used  medicinally.  The 
‘ bitter  leaves  of  J.floribundum  have  a very 
j powerful  action,  and  are  employed  In 
Abyssinia  against  the  tape-worm.  The 
I hitter  root  of  J.  angustifolium,  ground 
small,  and  mixed  with  the  powdered  root 
at  Acorns  Calamus,  is  considered  in  India 
as  a valuable  external  application  for  ring- 
worm. The  fragrant  essential  oil  of  Jas- 
min is  obtained  from  J.  officinale  and 
grandiflorum ; and  an  inferior  oil  lg  pro- 
duced from  the  flowers  of  other  species, 
as  J.  Sambac,  &c.  [W.  CJ 

JASM1NW0RTS.  Llndley’s  name  for 

the  Jasminacece. 

JASONIA.  A small  genus  of  erect, 
branch  tug,  perenulal,  often  glutinous 
composite  herbs,  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  nearly  allied  to  Pulica- 
ria,  and  technically  distinguished  from  It 
by  the  nature  of  the  pappus,  which  con- 
sists of  a double  series  of  rough  hairs, 
the  outer  row  like  the  inner  but  shorter, 
not  crown-like  as  tn.  Pulicaria.  The  stems 
have  linear  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
small  yellow  flower-heads,  solitary  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  [A.  A.  B.] 

J ATA I.  A Brazilian  name  for  Bymencea 
CaurbariL 

JATAMANSI.  An  Indian  nameforSpike- 
nard,  Nardoalachya  Jatamansi. 

JATEE.  The  common  Indian  name  for 
Jasminum  grandiflorum. 

JATEORHIZA.  This  genus  of  Meni- 
tpermamr,  so  called  on  account  of  the  root 
of  one  of  the  species  which  is  UBed  in  me- 
dicine, is  closely  allied  to  Coceulus,  but  the 
flowers  have  concave  petals,  enclosing  the 
! six  stamens,  which  have  thick  filaments. 


ending  in  a large  fleshy  connective,  separat- 
ing the  lobes  of  theanthers,  these  opening 
by  transverse  slits.  In  the  female  flowers 
arc  tlireeovaries,  densely  hairy  externally, 
ami  placed  on  a short  stalk  ; and  a tliree- 
parted  stigma,  with  reflected  segments. 
The  fruit  is  clothed  with  long  glandular 
hairs. 

J.  palmata,  or  Cocculua  palmatus,  fur- 
nishes the  root  known  asCalumba-root,  so 
called  from  a false  impression  that  it  was 
supplied  from  Ceylon.  The  plant  is  now 
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.Jatoorhiza  palmata. 

known  to  be  indigenous  in  the  forests  of 
Mozambique,  and  the  roots  to  be  imported 
from  thence.  This  drug  is  much  esteemed 
as  a hitter  tonic,  where  a stimulant  or  as- 
tringent effect  is  not  required  ; it  is  hence 
frequently  employed  In  cases  of  indiges- 
tion, dependent  upon  languor  and  want  of 
tone  in  the  stomach,  and  attended  by  nau- 
sea and  flatulence.  It  1ms  likewise  the 
effect  of  alleviating  vomiting.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JATIPATRL  An  Eastern  name  for 
Mace. 

JATIPHALI.  A Sanscrit  name  for  the 
Nutmeg. 

JATROPHA.  A genus  of  Euphorbiacete, 
consisting  of  woody  plants,  with  alternate 


Jatropha  podagric*. 

stipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  cymes, 
the  central  flower  female,  and  the  outer 
ones  male.  The  males  have  a calyx  with 
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five  divisions,  five  petals,  and  ten  stamens, 
five  long  and  five  short,  with  the  anthers 
united  together  around  a central  disk ; the 
females  have  ten  barren  &taniens,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary. 

J.  glauca , an  East  Indian  plant,  known 
also  under  the  name  of  J.glandulifera,  fur- 
nishes an  oil  which  is  obtained  by  crush- 
ing the  seeds,  and  which  is  used  as  an 
external  application  in  rheumatism,  &c. 
J.  podagrica  Is  a curious  gouty -stemmed 
plant.  See  Curcas,  Csidoscolus,  Manx- 
hot.  [M.T.  M.J 

JAU,  JO.  Indian  names  for  Barley. 

JAUBERTIA.  An  Arabian  spiny  shrub, 
with  very  small  leaves,  forming  a genus  of 
Cinchonacea ?.  The  segments  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla  are  hairy,  the  latter  organ  is 
funnel-shaped,  with  the  stamens  inserted 
into  its  throat ; the  ovary  has  two  one- 
seeded  compartments;  and  the  style  is 
terminated  by  two  spoon-shaped  stigmatic 
divisions.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JAUNDICE  BERRY.  Berberis  vulgaris. 

JAURSA.  An  Affghan  name  for  Alliagi 
Maurorum. 

JAWA-WUT.  A Javanese  name  for  Par 
nicum  miliaceum. 

JAWATRI.  An  Indian  name  for  Mace. 

JEANNARETTIA.  A genus  of  Panda- 
naccw,  figured  in  the  Voyage  de  la  Bonite, 
but  not  yet  described. 

JEANNETTE.  (Pr.)  Narcissus poeticus. 

JEDWAR.  Curcuma  Zedoaria. 

JEEAPOOTRA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
nuts  of  Putranjiva  Roxburghii. 

JEERA.  An  Indian  name  for  Cumin. 

JEFFERSONIA.  A genus  of  Berberi- 
dactm  with  the  habit  of  Sanguinaria , a 
small  glabrous  perennial  North  American 
herb,  with  a horizontal  rhizome,  a simple 
naked  one-flowered  scape,  and  long-stalked 
root-leaves  divided  into  two  half-ovate 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  large  white,  with 
four  petaloid  sepals,  eight  oblong  fiat  nar- 
row petals,  and  eight  stamens.  The  cap- 
sule is  pear  shaped  and  one-celled.  J.  di- 
phylla , the  only  species,  occurs  from  New 
York  to  the  mountains  of  the  Southern 
States;  it  is  called  Rheumatism-root  in 
j some  places.  [J.  T.  8.] 

JELLY-PLANT  of  Australia.  Eucheuma 
j speciosum. 

JENEQUEN.  A Mexican  name  for  the 
Agave , from  the  fibres  of  which  cordage, 

! sacks,  &c.,  are  made. 

JENKINSIA.  A genus  of  polypod faceous 
ferns,  allied  to  the  Acrostichea*  through 
Poecilopteris , of  which  it  is  by  some  re- 
garded as  an  abnormal  form.  The  sort 
form  linear  submarginal  patches,  with  an 
arcolate  Instead  of  universal  attachment, 
which  is  the  principal  feature  to  separate 
them  from  the  Acrostic hece,  The  receptacle 
consists  usually  of  the  three  outer  series  of , 


i arcuate  venules  with  three  excurrent  vcin- 
; lets,  and  are  hence  compound,  from  which 
artificial  characters  it  has  been  referred  to 
j the  Platyceriea>t  though  having  no  natural 
affinity  with  Platycerium  itself.  The  plant 
is  a native  of  India,  with  rnucli  the  general 
j character  of  Paecilopteris.  [T.  M.] 

j Also  a genus  of  Olacacece , now  referred  to 
j Miquelia , consisting  of  climbing  or  twin- 
| ing  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  dke- 
cious  flve-petaled  flowers  collected  into 
heads.  The  fruit  is  a drupe.  There  are 
two  or  three,  species,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia.  fj.  H.  B.] 

JERCATCHREE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Nux-vomica  seeds. 

JERDONIA.  A genus  of  Cyrtandraccr p, 
containing  a single  species,  a native  of  In- 
dia, a small  herbaceous  stem  less  plant,  with 
j petiolate  ovate  leaves,  and  erect  terminal 
J scapes,  terminating  in  a few-flowered  um- 
bel of  funnel-shaped  four-lobed  flowers, 
with  four  stamens,  all  fertile,  and  an  ovary 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  a cup-shaped 
disk.  [W.  C.] 

JERMAEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Coccu- 
lus  indie  us. 

JEROOGOO.  Caryota  tirens. 

JEROSE.  (Fr.)  Anastatica. 

JERSEY  LIVELONG.  Gnaphalium  lu - i 
; teo-album. 

j JERUSALEM  CROSS.  Lychnis  chalee- 
I donica. 

j JERUSALEM  STAR.  Tbragopogon  por- 
j ri/oliu8. 

JESSAMINE.  A popular  corruption  of 
Jasmine. 

JESSENIA.  A solitary  palm,  inhabiting 
moist  woods  in  New  Grenada,  and  attain-  ] 
ing  a height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a trunk  a , 
foot  in  diameter, bearingaspreading  crown 
j of  pinnate  leaves,  each  of  which  measures  ; 
twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  has  nume- 
rous opposite  leaflets,  about  four  feet  long 
by  six  inches  broad,  whitish  underneath. 
The  flower-spikes  hang  down  from  amongst 
the  leaves,  and  are  enclosed  within  two 
spathes,  the  outer  one  being  a foot  and  a 
half,  and  the  inner  five  feet  long,  bursting 
open  along  the  back  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing. The  flowers  are  arranged  in  threes  (two 
males  and  one  female)  upon  the  lower,  and 
in  pairs  (both  males)  upon  the  upper,  part 
of  the  spikes.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  I 
of  a pigeon’s  egg,  violet-coloured,  having 
a thin,  oily,  eatable  flesh,  surrounding  a 
fibrous  husk  w hich  encloses  a single  horny 
seed.  It  is  named  Jessenia  polyrarpat  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  fruits  pro- 
duced by  a single  flower-spike.  [A.  S.] 

JETEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Marsdenia 
1enacissimat  whose  fibres  are  made  into  ' 
bowstrings. 

JETERU8.  A yellowness  of  the  green  j 
parts.  Vegetable  jaundice. 

JETTIMUD.  An  Indian  name  for  Liquor- 
ice root. 
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JEWBUSH.  Pedilanth us  tithymaloides. 
JEWEL- WEED.  An  American  name  for 

Impatierut. 

JEWS-EAR.  The  popular  name  of  Hir- 
neola  (or  Exidia'  Auricula  Ju<U r,  a tough 
hut  gelatinous  fungus,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Tremellini.  The  plant  Is 
cup-shaped,  velvety  without  and  wrinkled 
within,  and  more  or  less  rufous.  It  was 
formerly  in  reputation  as  an  ingredient 
in  gargles,  but  Its  virtues  probably  rest 
on  no  better  foundation  than  a certain  re- 
semblance which  the  bymenium  bears  to 
the  fauces.  It  is  stlil  to  be  met  with  In 
the  shops  of  the  herbalists.  It  grows  prin- 
cipally on  elder,  but  occasionally  on  elm. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Jew's  Ear  Pcziia, 
but  the  whole  structure  Is  totally  different 
from  that  of  that  genus.  [M.  J.  B.j 

JEWEL,  JINGUN.  Indian  names  for 
the  gum-resin  of  the  bark  of  Odina  Wodier. 

JIM  CROW'S  NOSE.  A West  Indian 
name  for  Phyllocoryne. 

JIPIJAPA.  A South  American  name  for 
Carludocictipalmata* 

JIQUILITE.  The  native  name  for  the 
Indigo  plant  in  Central  America. 

JIRA  The  Indian  name  for  Cumin. 
JITO.  A Brazilian  purgative,  supposed 
to  be  a species  of  Guarea. 

JOAN  SILVER-PIN.  Papaver  Bhceas. 
JOAR,  JOWARREE,  JONDLA  Indian 
names  for  Sorghum  vulgare. 

JOB'S  TEARS.  Coix  Lachryma. 
JOCASTE.  A genus  of  Liliacete  from  In- 
dia, founded  on  Smilacina  purpurea.  It  lias 
a horizontal  rhizome,  a simple  leafy  stem, 
scattered  leaves,  and  a terminal  raceme  of 
violet-purple  flowers,  with  the  perianth 
leaves  elliptical  united  at  the  base,  siz 
stamens  with  awl-shaped  filaments,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary.  [J.  T.  S.I 

JOE-PYE  WEED.  An  American  name 
for  Eupatorium  purpureum. 

J0HANNI8-BR0D.  A German  name 
fortlie  pod  of  the  Carob  tree. 

JOHNSONIA.  A genus  of  Liliaceas, 
allied  to  Aphyllanthes,  founded  on  a South 
Australian  plant,  with  fibrous  roots,  two- 
ranked  linear  leaves,  and  a simple  scape 
terminating  In  an  oblong  nodding  spike, 
with  imbricated  coloured  bracts,  the  lower 
ones  small  and  sterile,  the  rest  one-flower- 
ed. The  flowers  are  small  sessile,  with  a 
six-parted  connlvent  perianth,  three  sta- 
mens, and  a membranous  capsule.  [J.  T.  S.J 

JOINTED.  Falling  in  pieces  at  the 
joints,  nr  separating  readily  there,  or  fur- 
nished With  a distinct  joint.  Also  applied 


JOLI-BOIS.  (Fr.)  Daphne  Mezereum. 

JONC.  (Fr.)  Juncue.  — A BALAIS. 
Phraginitts  communis.  — DES  OH  A ISI ER8. 
Srirpus  lacustris.  — DES  JARDINIEUS. 
J uncus  glancus.  — I)KS  T0NNELIEI18. 
Scirpus  lacnstris.  — ETALE.  Juncus  effu- 
sus.  — FLEURI.  Butomus  umbellatus. 
— MARIN.  Vlex  europteus.  — ODO- 
RANT. Andropogon  Schccnanthus. 

JONCINELLE.  (Fr.)  Eriocaulon. 
JONCIOLE.  (Fr.)  Aphyllanthes. 

JONESIA.  The  generic  name  of  a few 
pinnated-leaved  trees  of  the  leguminous 
family,  found  in  the  Malayan  peninsula 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  They  are  large 
shrubs  or  trees  of  twenty  to  forty  feet  In 
height,  with  the  habit  and  leaves  of  Brow- 
nea,  to  which  they  arc  nearly  allied,  but 
they  differ  from  them  and  others  in  the 
flowers  being  destitute  of  petals.  The 
glossy  leaves,  a foot  or  more  long,  are  made 
up  of  three  to  six  pairs  of  oblong  or  lance- 
shaped leaflets,  and  the  bright  scarlet 
flowers  are  in  terminal  rounded  clusters, 
having  much  superficial  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  scarlet  Ixora.  Each  flower  con- 
sists of  a tubular  calyx  supported  by  two 
rounded  bracts,  and  having  a four-parted 
petal-likc  border,  and  six  to  eight  long  pro- 
truding stamens.  The  ripe  pod  Is  clmtter- 
shaped.  The  Ushoka  of  the  Bengalese, 
J.  Asoca,  Is  very  commonly  planted  through- 
out India,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Mau- 
ritius for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fo- 
liage. Some  Japanese  species  have  flower 
clusters  six  to  eight  inches  across.  The 
genus  bears  the  name  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  eminent  lawyer  and  scholar.  [A  A.  B.J 

JONNA  An  Indian  name  for  grain. 

JONQBIL.  Xarcissus  Jonquitla.  — , 
QUEEN  ANNE'S.  Xarcissus pusillus  plenus. 

JONQUILLE.  (Fr.)  Xarcissus  Jon- 
quilla. 

JORDANIA.  A genus  of  Caryophyllacetr, 
consisting  of  herbs  from  Asia  Minor,  with 
the  habit  of  Queria,  or  of  the  aggregate- 
flowered  Armaria.  The  leaves  are  setace- 
ous, united  at  the  base ; the  flowers  small, 
in  dense  cymes,  with  squarrose  bracts,  a 
tubular  calyx  of  five  united  sepals  with 
two  bracts  at  the  base,  five  petals,  two 
styles,  and  four-valved  capsules.  [J.  T.  S.J 

JOSEPHIA  lanceolata,  and  latifolia , are 
the  names  given  to  two  epiphytal  vandeous 
orchids  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  They  are 
stemless  herbs,  with  a tuft  of  stalked, 
lance-shaped,  coriaceous  leaves,  fourto  six 
inches  in  length,  and  slender  scapes  bear- 
ing panicles  of  minute  flowers  of  a whitish 
colour,  tinged  with  pink.  The  flowers  are 
Bald  to  be  renewed  annually  on  the  old 
scapes.  The  anther  has  four  parallel  club- 


to  bodies  having  the  appearance  of  being  shaped  pollen-masses,  attached  to  a di- 
iointed  as  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Juncus  latcd  shield-llke  gland.  Named  after  Dr. 
]ointea,  as  too  »<•»“*  , Joseph  D.  Hooker,  a well-known  English 

artxculatus.  botanist.  [A.AB.J 

JOINTWEED.  An  American  name  for 
Polygonum  articulatum. 


JOSEPHINIA.  A genus  of  Pedaliacece, 
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containing  a single  species  from  New  Hol- 
land and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  It 
Is  an  erect  or  diffuse  herb,  with  sub-oppo- 
site petiolateclllptical  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  reddish,  shortly-stalked,  solitary,  ax- 
illary flowers.  The  calyx  is  unequally 
five-parted  and  persistent ; the  corolla  has 
a short  tube,  a large  campanulate  throat, 
and  aspreading  flve-lobed  limb  ; there  are 
fourdidynamous  stamens,  with  a rudimen- 
tary fifth  ; and  the  nut-like  four  to  eight- 
celled  fruit  is  covered  with  numerous 
simple  spines.  [W.  CO 

JOSEPH'S  COAT.  An  American  name 
for  Amaranthus  tricolor. 

JOSEPH'S-FLOWER.  Tragopogon  pra- 

tensis. 

JOTTE.  (Pr.)  Sinapis  arvensis. 

JOUBARBE.  (Fr/l  Sempervivum.  — 
DES  TO  ITS.  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

JOUTAY.  Outea  guianensia. 

JOVELLANA.  Calceolaria. 

! JOVE’S-BEARD.  Hydnum  Barba  Jovia ; 
| also  Anthyllia  Barba  Jovia. 

JOVE’S-FRCIT.  Lindera  meUsnce folia. 

JOWAR,  JOAR.  Indian  names  for 
* Sorghum  vulgare. 

JUANULLOA.  A Peruvian  shrub,  with 
pendulous  racemes  of  red  flowers,  consti- 
tuting a genus  of  Atropacem  (Solanacerr ), 
and  distinguished  by  its  distended  coloured 
calyx,  and  its  tubular  corolla  contracted 
at  the  throat,  concealing  the  five  stamens. 
The  fruit  is  succulent,  many-seeded,  en- 
closed within  the  Inflated  calyx.  J.  pa- 
rasitica is  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  MO 

JUBA.  A loose  panicle,  such  as  is  often 
found  in  grasses. 

JUB,EA.  The  Coqufto  Palm  of  Chill, 
J.  spectabilis,  is  the  sole  species  of  this 
genus  of  palms.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
central  Chill,  between  the  latitudes  of  33° 
and  33°,  and  is  one  of  the  most  southern 
of  American  palms,  existing  only  in  a cul- 
tivated state  in  wanner  latitudes.  It  has 
a tall  straight  trunk,  bearing  a crown  of 
large  pinnate  leaves,  and  branching  spikes 
of  dark  yellow  distinct  male  and  female 
flowers,  enclosed  in  a double  spathe.  The 
fruit  is  roundish  or  egg-shaped,  and  has 
a thick  fibrous  husk,  enclosing  a hard 
one-seeded  nut  which  has  three  small 
holes  or  pores  at  the  bottom. 

In  Chill,  a sweet  syrup,  called  MIei  de 
Palma,  or  Palin-honey,  is  prepared  by  boil- 
ing the  sap  of  this  tree  to  the  consistency 
of  treacle,  and  it  forms  a considerable  ar- 
ticle of  trade,  being  much  esteemed  for 
domestic  use  as  sugar.  The  sap  is  obtained 
by  the  very  wasteful  method  of  felling  the 
trees,  and  cutting  off  the  crown  of  leaves, 
when  it  immediately  begins  to  flow,  and 
continues  for  several  months  until  the 
tree  is  exhausted,  providing  a thin  slice 
is  shaved  off  the  top  every  morning,  each 
tree  yielding  about  ninety  gallons.  The 
nuts  are  used  by  the  Chilian  confectioners 


in  the  preparation  of  sweetmeats,  and  by 
the  boys  as  marbles.  A quantity  of  them 
were  brought  to  this  country  a few  years 
ago,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Little 
Coker-nuts  ; they  had  a pleasant  nutty 
taste.  The  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  1 
and  the  trunks,  being  soft  inside,  and  j 
extremely  hard  towards  the  outside,  are 
hollowed  out,  and  converted  Into  water- 
pipes,  &c.  [A.S.]  | 

JUBELINA.  A climbing  shrub  of  Gul-  j 
ana,  forming  a genus  of  Maipighiaceip.  The 
flowers  have  a glandular  calyx,  ten  sta- 
mens all  fertile,  and  partly-united  ovaries. 

] The  dorsal  wing  of  the  fruit  hardly  ex- 
] ceeds  the  lateral  ones  in  size.  [M.  T.  M.] 

JUDAS-TREE.  Cercis. 

JUDIEGA.  Inferior  Spanish  olives,  used 
for  making  oil. 

JUEPHUL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
N utmeg. 

JUGA.  The  ridges  on  the  fruit  of  um- 
bellifers. 

JUGEOLINE.  (Fr.)  Sesamum  brain- 
lien  se. 

JUGLANDACE.E.  (Juglands.)  An  or- 
der of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledonous 
plants,  belonging  to  Lindley’s  quernal  al- 
liance of  diclinous  Exogens.  Trees  with 
; alternate  pinnate  stipulate  leaves,  and  uni- 
I sexual  flowers.  Male  flowers  in  catkins  ; 

! perianth  two  to  three  or  six-parted,  with 
! a scaly  bract ; stamens  three  or  more, 
j Female  flowers  In  terminal  clusters,  or  in 
loose  racemes,  with  distinct  or  united 
! bracts ; perianth  adherent,  three  to  flve- 
i parted  ; ovary  two  to  four-celled  at  the 
I base,  one-cel  led  at  the  apex  ; ovule  solitary, 
f ortbotropal  ; styles  one  or  two.  Fruit 
drupaceous,  with  a stony  and  often  two- 
valved  endocarp;  seed  exalbuminous,  two 
to  four-lobed  at  the  base.  Chiefly  natives  of 
North  America.  Juglana  regia  Is  the  com- 
mon walnut.  Carya  alba  yields  the  Ame- 
rican hickory  nut.  There  arc  five  genera, 
and  about  thirty  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 

JUGLAN8.  The  typical  genus  of  Jugl&n- 
dacefr,  composed  of  the  Common  Walnut, 
and  two  or  three  other  species,  all  of  which 
form  noble  trees,  and  are  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  Asiaand  North  Ame- 
rica. They  have  deciduous  pinnate  leaves, 
and  bear  flowers  of  separate  sexes  upon 
the  same  tree,  and  appearing  In  early 
spring  before  the  leaves.  The  male  flowers 
have  a calyx  of  five  or  six  scales,  surround- 
ing from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  stamens  ; 
whilst  the  calyx  of  the  females  closely  en- 
velopes the  ovary,  which  bears  two  or 
three  fleshy  stigmas.  The  fruit  has  a 
fleshy  husk,  which  does  not  split  into  re- 
gular divisions  when  ripe,  but  bursts  ir- 
regularly, allowing  the  escape  of  the  hard- 
shelled  two-valved  nut. 

J.  regia,  the  common  Walnut  tree,  serves 
various  useful  purposes.  The  wood,  par- 
ticularly that  of  old  trees,  is  valued  by 
cabinet-makers  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
velnlng  and  dark  colour;  and  in  conse-  I 


q nonce  of  Its  strength,  lightness,  and  elas- ’ 
tlciry,  It  Is  extensively  employed  for  gun-  j 
stocks.  In  Circassia,  sugar  Is  made  from  | 
the  sap,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Canadians  i 
prepare  that  from  the  sugar-maple.  The 
leaves  are  used  medicinally  in  domestic  j 
practice:  and  an  Infusion  of  them  is  re- 
commended as  a vehicle  for  the  adminis-  ! 
tration  of  cod-liver  oil.  In  order  toovercome 
its  nauseous  taste.  The  husk  of  the  fruit 
yields  a dark  brown  dye ; and  the  seeds  a 
tine  oil,  which  is  suitable  either  for  salad 
oil,  or  as  a drying  oil  for  painters.  [A.  S.] 

It  was  said  that  in  the  goldenage,  when  1 
men  lived  upon  acorns,  the  gods  lived  upon  j 
Walnuts,  and  hence  the  name  of  Jnglans , 
Jov'u r giant,  or  Jupiter's  nuts.  The  Romans 
called  the  walnut  Nux  persica , Nux  regia , 
Nnx  enhoea,  Joins  giant,  Djinglans , Ju- 
glans.  Greek  authors  mention  It  under  the 
names  of  Cary  a , Carya  persica,  and  Cary  a 
basilike , or  Royal  Nut.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  common  English  name  of  Walnut 
has  been  satisfactorily  explained.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  an  erroneous  deriva- 
tion has  been  given.  Walnut,  they  say, 
is  from  Gaul-nut,  presuming  at  the  same 
time  that  the  tree  had  been  introduced 
from  France  into  this  country.  But  our 
ancestors,  in  their  ordinary  language,  and 
that  of  the  common  people,  did  not  use  j 
the  classic  name  of  Gaul  In  their  deslgna-  ; 
tions  of  t he  things  introduced  from  France 
in  comparatively  modem  times.  Walnut  « 
is  doubtless  of  German  derivation.  In 
that  language  we  find  it  is  sometimes 
written  Walnuts,  sometimes  Wiilschenuss ; j 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal. Walsclt  simply  means  foreign  ; ! 
hence,  waischenuss,  a foreign  nut,  pro-  i 
perly  applied  to  the  walnut,  as  regarded  , 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  contl-  ! 
nent  of  Europe.  In  Dutch  it  is  called  Wal- 
noot,  and  Its  English,  Danish,  and  Swedish  1 
names  are  modifications  of  this  and  of  the  j 
original  German  term. 

According  to  Dr.  Royle  ( Illustrations  of ! 
the  Botany,  etc.  of  the  Himalayan  Moun-  ' 
fains),  J.regia  extends  from  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  over  Lebanon  and  Persia,  probably  ! 
all  along  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Hima-  , 
layas.  It  is  abundant  in  Kashmir,  and  is 
found  In  Slrmore,  Kumaon,  and  Nepal.  ! 
The  walnuts  imported  into  the  plains  of 
India  are  chiefly  from  Kashmir.  Dr. 
Hooker  states  that  in  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
laya, the  walnut  inhabits  the  mountain 
slopes  at  4,000  to  7,000 feet  elevation.  Pro 
fessor  Targioni  says  that  it  is  a native  of 
the  mountains  of  Asia  from  the  Cauca- 
sus almost  to  China.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Persia, 
and  this  must  have  been  at  an  early  date,  1 
for  it  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  Italy  by  j 
Varro,  who  was  born  b.c.  116.  There  is  no 
certain  account  of  the  time  It  was  brought  I 
into  this  country.  Some  say  1562,  300  years  ) 
ago  ; but  Gerard,  writing  only  about  thirty 
years  later,  mentions  the  walnut  as  being 
very  common  in  the  fields  near  common  ( 
highways,  and  in  orchards,  and  that  being 
the  case,  Its  introduction  in  all  probability  j 
had  taken  place  at  a much  earlier  period.  1 


The  nut,  well  known  to  every  one,  is 
covered  with  a green  fleshy  bark,  which  is 
very  bitter,  like  the  leaves.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  forty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a 
large  spreading  top,  and  thick  massive 
stem.  One  accurately  measured  by  Profes- 
sor du  Breull,  in  Normandy,  was  upwards 
of  twenty-three  feet  in  circumference ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  there  arc 
walnut  trees  300  years  old,  with  stems  of 
much  greater  thickness.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  the  trees  grow  vigo- 
rously and  bear  abundantly,  when  not  in- 
jured by  late  frosts  In  spring. 

The  timber  of  the  walnut  is  light,  a cubic 
foot,  when  dry,  weighing  about  forty-seven 
pounds.  Formerly,  it  was  in  much  request 
for  cabinet  work,  but  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  mahogany  it  Is  less  esteemed  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  still,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  woods  for  gun-stocks, 
being  light,  yet  tough  and  strong,  and, 
with  this  desirable  combination,  it  takes 
a good  polish.  The  fruit  is  used  for  pick- 
ling in  a green  state,  whilst  the  shell  is  still  I 
tender  and  can  l>e  easily  pierced  with  a pin. 
The  fruit  becomes  mature  in  the  end  of 
September,  or  In  October;  then,  to  bring 
it  down,  the  trees  are  threshed  with  poles, 
and  many  of  the  shoots  are  consequently 
broken  ; but  an  opinion  has  long  been  en- 
tertained, that  this  lias  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing the  trees  more  productive.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a rude  mode  of  pruning. 

Some  varieties  of  the  walnut  are  hard,  j 
and  others  tender-shelled.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter Is  called  the  Titmouse  Walnut  ( Noyer 
mtsange ),  because  the  shell  Is  so  thin  that 
birds,  and  especially  the  titmouse,  can  , 
break  it,  and  eat  the  kernel.  Another  va- 
riety, called  the  double  walnut  (Noyerd  bi- 
joux>,  is  large,  of  a square  form,  and  when 
the  shell  is  polished  and  hinged,  it  is 
fitted  up  so  as  to  contain  such  presents  as 
a pair  of  gloves,  trinkets,  &c.  A variety 
called  the  Highflyer  Walnut  is  considered 
the  best  English  variety.  In  many  parts, 
large  quantities  of  oil  are  extracted  from 
the  fruit ; indeed  the  walnut  furnishes  one- 
third  of  the  oil  made  In  France,  and  when 
well  purified  it  is  little  inferior  to  olive  oil : 
whilst,  for  some  purposes  In  the  arts,  it  Is 
superior.  Altogether,  the  Walnut  is  a tree 
of  great  Importance— for  its  fruit  as  an 
edible  product,  for  its  oil,  and  for  Its  tim- 
ber. Trees  of  choice  quality  of  wood  have 
been  sold  for  600/.  each.  Its  plantation, 
therefore,  should  not  be  neglected,  but 
not  too  near  dwellings,  as  some  persons 
are  affected  by  the  powerful  aroma  of  its 
foliage.  [R.  T.J 

JUGUM.  A pair  of  leaflets;  thus,  tmf- 
jugus  Is  one  pair ; bijugus  two  pairs,  &c. 

JUJUBE.  Zizyphus  vulgaris , and  Z.  Ju- 
juba. 

JUJUBIER.  (Fr.)  Zizyphus. 

JULIANIA.  A genus  consisting  of  two 
trees,  one  from  Mexico,  the  other  from 
Peru,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  specimens  known,  appears  to  belong 
to  the  Juglandaceas.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
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nate,  the  flowers  dioecious ; the  males  in 
short  loose  racemes  very  much  like  those 
of  an  oak;  the  females  two  or  three  to- 
gether, imbedded  in  the  summit  of  a broad 
flat  peduncle  having  the  appearance  of  a 
samara.  The  name  of  Juliania  was  also 
originally  given  by  Llave  to  a Mexican 
shrub,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
Choisya  of  Kunth. 

JULIENNE.  (Fr.)  Hesperia . — DE  MA- 
HON. Malcolmia  maritima.  — DESJAR- 
DINS. Hesperis  matronalis.  — JAUNE. 
Barbarea  vulgaris. 

I JULLALYA.  An  Tndian  name  for  hard 
wheat. 

j JULOCROTON.  A genus  of  spurge- 
worts,  numbering  about  ten  species,  pecu- 
liar to  tropical  America,  and  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres.  They  arc  branch- 
ing undershrubs,  having  all  their  parts 
more  or  less  clothed  with  white  or  rusty- 
coloured  starry  hairs,  such  as  those  seen 
in  Yerbascum.  The  alternate  long-stalked 
leaves  have  ovate  or  heart-shaped  blades ; 

! and  the  small  green  flowers  are  disposed 
, In  axillary  or  terminal  bracted  spikes,  the 
lower  flowers  on  which  are  fertile,  the  up- 
per sterile.  From  Croton  they  differ  in 
having  irregular  fertile  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JULUS.  The  same  as  Amentum. 


f ml  cleft.  Natives  of  temperate  or  cold  re- 
' gions.  Triglochin  and  Aponogcton  are  ex- 
amples of  the  few  genera.  [J-  H.  B.] 

JUNCTS.  The  Rush,  a very  extensive 
and  almost  universally  distributed  genus 
| of  Jnncacece , with  a peculiar  rigid  habit, 
and  small  greenish  or  brown  flowers,  ar- 
j ranged  in  heads  or  panicles.  The  flowers 
I have  two  bracts  and  a six-leaved  perianth 
j resembling  in  texture  the  glumes  of  Cyve- 
rare(E\  six  (rarely  three)  stamens;  and  a 1 
three-celled  capsule,  with  numerous  seeds. 
The  soft  pith  of  the  stems  of  several  species 
is  used  to  form  candle-wicks,  and  the  stems 
themselves  are  made  into  mats.  These 
plants  are  generally  found  in  bogs  or  wet 
places,  especially  in  sandy  soil,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  species  occur  in  the 
temperate  and  arctic  zones.  Of  these  twenty 
are  included  in  the  British  flora.  Of  those 
with  the  inflorescence  apparently  lateral 
from  the  lowest  bract  resembling  a pro- 
longation of  the  stem,  and  having  many 
| leaf-like  barren  stems,  J.  acutus,  efftiaus, 

' and  glaucus  are  examples ; while  of  those 
j with  the  inflorescence  evidently  terminal 
and  without  barren  stems,  J.  obtuxijloms , 
aentiflorus , lufoniiu s,and  squarrosus,  f urn ish 
illustrations.  [J.  T.  8.] 

JUNE-BERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Amelanchier. 


JULY-FLOWER.  Prosopis  jnliflora.  Also  JUNERA.  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Stock  Gilliflower.  vulgare. 


JUNCTURE.  A joint  or  articulation  ; 
the  place  where  a body  spontaneously  sepa- 
rates into  two  parts. 

JUNCACPLE.  ( Junci , Kingiacew,  Xero- 
tidecet  Rushes.)  A natural  order  of  peta- 
loid  monocotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  Lindley’s  juncal  alliance  of  Endogens. 
Kerbs  with  fasciculate  or  fibrous  roots,  hol- 
low or  flat  and  grooved  leaves,  and  gluma- 
ceous  (sometimes  petaloidi  flowers  in  clus- 
ters, cymes,  or  heads.  Perianth  dry,  green- 
ish or  brownish,  six-parted  ; stamens  six  or 
three,  perigynous ; anthers  introrse  ; ovary 
one  to  three-celled  ; ovules  one  to  three, 
or  many  in  each  cell ; style  one;  stigmas 
often  three.  Fruit  a three-valved  loculi- 
cldal  capsule,  or  indehiscent  and  one- 
seeded;  seeds  with  a thin  testa,  which 
often  becomes  gelatinous  when  moistened. 
Natives  chiefly  of  temperate  or  cold  re- 
gions. The  leaves  are  used  for  mats  and  the 
bottoms  of  chairs ; the  central  cellular  tis- 

! sue  for  wicks  of  candles.  ’There  are  up- 
wards of  200  species  distributed  in  about 
eighteen  genera,  of  which  Juncus , Luzula, 
and  Nurthecium  are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.]  | 

| JUNCAGINACE^E.  ( Potamogetonevp , Ar-  ] 
roic-grasscs.)  A natural  order  of  petaloid 
monocotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to 

I Lindley’s  alismal  alliance  of  Endogens. 
Marsh  plants,  with  narrow  radical  leaves,  : 
and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  spikes  or  1 
racemes.  Perianth  greenish  ; stamens 
six;  anthers  introrse;  carpels  three  to  | 
six,  united  or  distinct  ; ovules  one  or  two, 
erect.  Fruit  dry,  one  to  two-seeded ; albu- 
men none;  embryo  straight,  with  a late- I 


JUNGERMANNTACE.E.  The  principal  ' 
division  of  the  liverworts  ( Hepatic <r),  dis-  | 
tinguished  by  the  solitary  capsules  which,  1 
for  the  most  part,  split  into  a definite  num- 
ber of  valves,  and  are  filled  with  a mass  of 
spiral  elaters  and  spores.  A few  have  a 
horizontal  frond  without  any  distinct 
leaves,  but  the  greater  part  have  distinct 
leaves,  which  assume  the  most  grotesque 
forms,  and  are  often  folded  or  furnished 
below'  with  a curious  lobe.  The  leaves  are  ‘ 
arranged  on  tw-o  separate  plans,  the  upper  ‘ 
edge  either  resting  upon  the  hinder  edge  i 
of  the  one  which  succeeds  it,  in  which  case  ! 
they  are  called  incuhous,  or  placed  beneath  | 
It,  when  they  are  styled  succubous.  The  i 
leaves  arc  mostly  two-ranked,  and  there  i 
are  frequently  stipules  on  the  under-side 
of  the  stem.  As  in  mosses,  the  base  of 
the  fruit  is  often  surrounded  with  leaves 
of  a different  form  from  those  on  the  stem, 
besides  which  there  are  one  or  more  mem- 
branes immediately  surrounding  the  pe- 
duncle. The  elaters  w'hicb  accompany  the 
spores  are  distinct  spiral  vessels,  and  the 
outer  cells  of  the  capsules  often  contain 
rings,  while  the  walls  of  succeeding  cells 
are  studded  with  deep  broad  pits,  like  those 
in  punctate  tissue.  The  spores  germinate 
like  those  of  mosses,  producing  a mass  of 
th reads  from  which  the  plants  grow\  The 
archegonla,  which  are  sometimes  solitary, 
are  produced  upon  the  stems,  and  the 
young  plant  is  developed  exactly  as  in 
mosses. 

This  large  group  is  divisible  into  two 
natural  sections  of  very  unequal  size,  t he 
one  of  which  contains  those  genera  which 
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have  a one  or  two-valved  capsule,  and  in 
part  of  these  it  is  threaded  like  a columella ; 
the  other  comprises  the  multitudes  of  spe- 
cies in  which  the  capsule  opens  with  four 
equal  valves.  These  again  are  divided  into 
frondose  and  foliose  sub-orders,  while  the 
foilose  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  according 
as  the  leaves  are  incubous  or  succu1k>u9. 
Very  rarely  the  capsule  opens  irregularly 
as  in  Petalophyllum  Ral/sii,  and  as  rarely 
more  than  one  capsule  is  developed  within 
, the  same  calyx,  as  in  Jungermannia  cmar- 
| ginata. 

j Jungermanniacece  are  found  in  all  parts 
I of  the  world,  and  are  quite  as  abundant  in 
I the  south  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

| None  of  them  seem  to  be  of  any  economl- 
I cal  value.  One  or  two  incubous  species 
1 are  found  in  amber.  [M.  J.  B.] 

JUNGERMANNIA.  Almost  all  the  Jttn- 
germanniacefe  were  originally  referred  to 
this  genus,  which  is  now,  however,  re- 
stricted to  such  succubous  species  as  have 
a free  terminal  perianth,  plicato-angular 
J above,  and  cleft.  It  is  the  only  one  of  its 
peculiar  group  which  has  its  maximum  lu 
j Europe,  neighbouring  genera,  which  con- 
! tain  many  of  the  finest  species,  resembling 
! small  film-ferns,  occurring  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  they  luxuriate  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  country.*  [M.  J.  B.J 

JUNGTA.  A genus  of  erect  or  climbing 
perennial  herbs,  belonging  to  the  Nassau* 
via,  a tribe  of  Compositor , and  differing  from 
its  allies  in  the  chaffy  receptacle  of  the 
flower-heads,  the  uniserial  feathery  or 
rough  pappus,  and  thesimple-lobed  leaves. 

; The  ten  known  species  are  all  South  Arae- 
! rican.  They  have  stalked  five  or  seven- 
lobed  leaves,  usually  clothed  underneath 
with  dense  white  or  rusty  down,  and  the 
twigs  terminate  in  panicles  or  cymes  of 
small  white  flower-heads  of  numerous  per- 
fect two -lipped  florets.  [A.  A.  BJ 

JUNGLE-BENDY.  Tetrameles. 

JUNGLE-NAIL.  Acacia  tomentosa, 

JUNIPER.  Junipenis ; also  applied  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Hackmatack  Tamarack, 
or  American  Larch,  Abies  pendula. 

JUNIPERUS.  A genus  of  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  the  Qymnospemue , and  placed 
In  the  order  Coni/era ?.  The  characters  of 
the  genus  are Male  flowers  in  catkins  ; 
anthers  four  to  seven,  one- celled,  inserted 
on  the  lower  edge  or  the  scales.  Female 
flowers  few,  in  a small  catkin,  erect : scales 
of  the  catkin  imbricate,  lower  ones  barren  ; 
ovules  three,  surrounded  by  a three-cleft 
baccate  involucre.  The  species  have  subu- 
late leaves ; and  the  fruit  is  lierry-like,  al- 
though in  reality  a reduced  fleshy  cone. 
There  arc  forty  or  fifty  known  species. 
J.  communis  is  the  common  Juniper ; J. 
Sabina , the  Savin ; J.  bermudiana , Pencil  Ce- 
dar ; J.  virginiana , Red  Cedar.  The  Juniper 
is  the  badge  of  the  Murrays.  One  of  the 
species  Is  shown  at  Plate  II  b.  [J.  H.  B.] 

JUNO’S  TEARS.  Verbena  o/Jtcinalis. 


[ JUPITER’S  BEARD.  AnthyUis  Barba 
Jovis ; also  Sempennvum  tectorum. 

i JURINEA.  A genus  of  perennial  herbs 
belonging  to  the  thistle  group  of  the  Com- 
jwsitce,  numbering  about  forty  species, 
found  chiefly  in  south  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  extending  north  to  Siberia  and 
i east  to  Persia.  A goodly  number  are  neat 
| little  stemless  plants,  with  a rosette  of  pln- 
| natifld  or  entire  hoary  leaves,  lying  close 
, on  the  ground,  and  surrounding  a sessile 
I thistle-like  flower-head,  consisting  of  many  !j 
' purple  florets.  Others  differ  from  these  j 
in  having  the  flower-heads  borne  on  long 
I naked  stalks;  and  a few  are  branching 
I plants,  with  stem  as  well  as  root  leaves, 
which  are  either  pinnatifld  with  linear 
j divisions,  or  oblong  or  lance-shaped  ; while 
i the  flowers  are  numerous,  disposed  in  co- 
t rymbs.  From  Serratula,  and  other  allies, 
this  genus  differs  in  the  four-sided,  some- 
what top-shaped  achenes  being  crowned 
with  a pappus  of  unequal  rough  hairs, 
which  arises  from  within  the  minute  cup- 
shaped and  elevated  border,  and  falls  off 
in  one  piece,  thus  having  the  appearance  of 
a painter’s  brush.  [A.  A.  B.] 

JURUMU.  A Brazilian  variety  of  Squash.  ! 

JUSQUIAME.  (Fr.)  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

JUSSIJEA.  An  extensive  genus  of  Ona - j 
graceat  consisting  of  herbs  or  more  rarely 
shrubs,  growing  in  marshes  or  ponds 
throughout  the  tropics,  a few  species  reach- 
ing to  sub-tropical  regions.  They  have 
alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  yellow  or 
rarely  white,  sessile  or  very  shortly  stalked  i 
flowers,  with  a persistent  four-parted 
(rarely  five  to  six-parted)  calyx  tube,  as 
many  petals,  and  twice  as  many  stamens. 
Some  of  the  species  are  astringent,  as  J. 
villosa  from  India,  and  J.  Caparossa  and 
scabra  from  Brazil,  where  also  occurs  J. 
pilosa  which  yields  a yellow  dye.  J.  decur- 
rens  reaches  north  to  Virginia.  [J.  T.  S.] 

JUSTICIA.  A genus  of  Acanthacere , oc- 
currlngin  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
chiefly  in  India  and  Southern  Africa. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs  with  red  flowers 
in  terminal  spikes,  furnished  with  large 
herbaceous  bracts,  or  opposite  and  soli- 
tary flowers  with  small  subulate  bracteoles. 
The  small  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals;  I 
the  corolla  lias  a long  tube  and  is  two- 
lipped, the  upper  lip  being  concave  and 
entire  or  notched,  and  the  lower  three- 
lobed,  convex,  and  veined  or  rugose  in  the 
centre;  there  are  two  stamens,  and  two 
ovules  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary  ; while  the 
capsule  is  laterally  compressed  below  the 
seed-bearing  part.  [W.  C.3 

JUTE.  The  fibre  of  Corchorus  capsularis 
and  C.  olitorius. 

JUVANEE.  An  Indian  name  for  JPtycho- 
tis  Ajowan. . 

JUVIA.  The  Brazil  Nut,  Bertholletia 
excelsa. 

JUWANSA.  The  Camel's  Thorn,  A.lhayi 
Maurorum. 
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JUXTAPOSITION.  The  manner  In 
which  organs  are  placed  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

JYNTEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Seabania 
(egyptiaca , from  which  gunpowder  charcoal 
is  made. 

KABONG.  A Malayan  name  for  Arenga 
eacchariftrra. 

KADI-KANE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Panicum  miliaceum. 

K ADS  UR  A.  A genus  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Schizandracem. 
They  are  climbing  mucilaginous  shrubs, 
with  white  or  reddish  unisexual  flowers ; 
sepals  three;  petals  six  to  nine;  stamens 
fifteen  or  more,  the  filaments  distinct  or 
united ; ovaries  numerous,  the  style  la- 
teral; carpels  berried,  distinct,  forming  a 
globular  capitulum.  There  are  about 
half  a dozen  species,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

KADUA.  A genus  of  clnchonaceous 
undcTshrubs,  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  flowers  have  a leathery 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  a long  tube  and 
a four-parted  limb.  The  fruit  is  capsular 
and  adherent  below  to  the  calyx  which  is 
sometimes  fleshy,  while  at  the  upper  part 
It  is  detached  from  It.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KJSMPFERIA.  A genus  of  tropical 
East  Indian  herbs,  Included  among  the 
Zingibtracece.  The  flowers  have  a tubular 
calyx  ; a corolla  with  a slender  tube,  nar- 
row equal  outer  lobes  of  the  limb,  much 
larger  inner  ones,  and  a flat  lip;  the  fila- 
ment short,  prolonged  beyond  the  anther 
into  a two-lobcd  crest;  the  style  thread- 
like, with  a cup-shaped  stigma.  The  roots 
or  stocks  of  some  of  these  plants  are 
purple  on  the  exterior,  white  within,  and 
have  an  aromatic  fragrance.  Those  of  K. 
Galanga  are  used  medicinally  in  India,  and 
also  as  a perfume ; those  of  K.  rotunda 
are  used  for  similar  purposes.  The  flowers 
are  curious,  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
from  a very  short  stem.  [M.  T.  MJ 

KAGEXECKIA.  A genus  of  the  rose 
family,  differing  from  most  of  the  others 
in  the  unisexual  flowers  and  winged 
seeds,  and  from  its  nearest  allies  in  the 
calyx  segments  overlapping  each  other 
in  the  bud.  Of  three  known  species  two 
are  found  in  Chili,  and  one  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru.  They  are  trees  with  alternate,  often 
gummy,  ovate  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
white  flowers,  much  like  those  of  the 
hawthorn.  K.  oblonga,  known  in  Chili  as 
Lyday,  furnishes  a wood  used  for  building 
purposes,  while  the  ‘ leaves  being  very  bit- 
ter are  used  by  the  Inhabitants  to  cure  in- 
termittentfevers.’  [A.  A.  B.j 

KAHOO.  An  East  Indian  name  for  the 
Lettuce. 

KAIMAILEE.  Rot  tier  a tinctoria. 

KAJU  GARU.  A fragrant  Malayan  j 
wood  obtained  from  Gonyetylus  Miquelia-  i 
nus.  1 


KAKATERRO.  The  New  Zealand  Dacry- 
dium  taxifolium. 

KAKOON.  An  Indian  name  for  Setaria 
Ualica. 

KALADANA.  Pharbitti  Nil. 

KALAF.  A medicated  water  obtained 
from  the  male  catkins  of  Salix  cegyptiaca. 

KALA  KANGNEE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Setaria  italica. 

KALANCHOE.  A genus  of  succulent 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Brazil,  and 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  order  Crassulacew. 
The  flowers  are  four-parted ; the  corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  a four-parted  limb ; 
stamens  eight ; capsules  four,  detached, 
many-seeded.  They  have  yellow  or  pinkish 
flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KALE.  Brassica  oleracea  acephalat  an 
open-leaved  variety  of  Cabbage.  — , IN- 
DIAN. Caladium  esculentum.  — , SEA. 
Orambe  maritima. 

K ALLYMENI  A.  A genus  of  rose-spored 
Algce,  belonging  to  the  order  Crjjptovemia- 
me,  distinguished  by  its  compound  capsule, 
and  its  flat  nearly  sessile  indefinite  frond, 
composed  internally  of  threads  sometimes 
combined  with  cells, and  externally  of  cells. 
K.  reniformU  occurs  on  our  southern  coasts 
at  extreme  low-water  mark,  but  is  more 
common  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  France, 
though  it  occurs  as  high  as  Orkney.  At 
first  it  forms  a roundish  or  kidney-shaped 
frond  with  a very  short  stem  ; this  becomes 
proliferous  and  produces  from  the  edge  a 
crop  of  similar  expansions.which,  however, 
are  frequently  torn  by  the  waves,  and  as 
they  grow  after  the  laceration  the  ulti- 
mate appearance  is  very  different  from 
J that  of  younger  plants.  Occasionally  the 
fronds  assume  a longer  outline.  The 
i species  of  the  genus  are  at  present  ill- 
deflned,  and  consequently  their  geographl- 
! cal  distribution  is  doubtful.  One,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  Cape,  which  was  considered 
identical  with  our  own,  is  now  held  by 
Agardh  to  be  distinct.  CM.  J.  B.] 

KALMIA.  A genus  of  heathworts, 
characterised  by  the  border  of  the  corolla 
having  on  the  upper  surface  cavities  in 
which  the  stamens  are  partly  concealed. 
The  name  was  given  by  Linmeusin  honour 
of  Peter  Kalm,  a Swedish  professor.  The 
, Bpecles  are  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
North  America.  Like  many  others  of 
| the  heathwort  order,  they  are  deservedly 
favourites.  In  some  species  the  flowers  are 
In  clusters  more  or  less  dense  ; in  K.  hirsuta 
j they  are  solitary ; in  K.  latifolia  they  are 
! large  and  showy  ; in  K.  angustifolia  smaller. 

| The  regular  form  of  the  corolla  between 
j wheel-shaped  and  bell-shaped,  the  depres- 
sions or  small  pouches  in  which  the  stamens 
lie,  and  the  delicacy  of  texture  and  colour, 
render  these  plants  objects  of  interest.  In 
size  of  the  whole  plant  there  is  consider- 
able range,  and  even  in  the  same  species 
according  to  locality.  K.  glauca  and  K. 
hirmta  are  shrubs  of  a foot  in  height ; K. 
latifolia , in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
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United  States,  varies  from  four  to  eight  \ 
feet,  while  farther  south  It  attains  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet,  and  when  in  full  flower  the  ! 
dense  thickets  which  it  forms  render  it  a 
prominent  object.  The  flowers  of  this  last  l 
species  yield  a honey  said  to  be  dele-  ! 
terious,  and  its  leaves  and  shoots  are  cer-  j 
tainly  so  to  cattle;  K.  angusti/olia , pro-  • 
bably  for  the  same  reason,  has  received  the  ! 
name  Lambkill.  The  powdered  leaves  of 
some  are  used  as  a local  remedy  in  some  skin  ! 
diseases.  The  hard  wood  of  K.  lati/olia  Is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  use- 
ful articles.  The  Canadian  partridge  is  said 
to  become  poisonous  as  human  food  after 
feeding  on  Kalmia  berries.  [G.  D.] 

KALOSANTHES.  Rochea. 

KALUM  BA-ROOT.  Jateorhiza  palmata. 

KAMALA.  A down  which  covers  the 
capsules  of  Rottlcra  tinctoria , and  is  used 
for  dyeing  orange. 

KAMBOU.  A name  in  the  Kurile  Islands  ■ 
for  the  Fucus  saccharines . 

KAMMA.  A Russian  name  for  birch  oil. 

KANARI.  The  oil-producing  Java 
Almond,  Canarium  commune. 

KANDELIA.  A Malabar  tree,  constitu- 
i ting  a genus  of  Rhizovhoracece.  The  flowers 
I are  remarkable  for  their  five  petals,  which 
1 are  inserted  into  a fleshy  run  lining  the 
! interior  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ; they  are 
| divided  beyond  the  middle  Into  two  seg- 
I ments,  each  of  which  is  again  broken  up 
into  a number  of  hair-like  divisions; 

I stamens  Indefinite;  fruit  one-cel  led,  with 
I only  one  seed.  The  species,  like  others  of 
| the  mangrove  family,  present  the  curious 
' phenomenon  of  the  seed  germinating 
I within  the  fruit.  The  bark  of  K.  Rheedii 
\ Is  used  medicinally  in  India.  [M.  T.  M.J 

KANGAROO’S-FOOT  PLANT.  Anigo- 
zanthus  Alanglesii. 

KANILIA.  A genus  of  Rhizophoraccce , 
consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  and  whose  flowers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  calyx  having  a limb  di- 
vided into  eight  segments,  shorter  than  the 
tube ; and  by  the  eight  two-lobed  convolute 
petals,  Inserted  into  a disk  lining  the  throat 
of  the  calyx,  Into  which  are  likewise  in- 
serted sixteen  stamens.  The  ovary  is  two 
to  three-celled.  [M.  T.  M.J 

KANTEN.  Fucus  cartilaginosus. 

KAPAS.  An  Eastern  name  for  the  Cotton 
plant. 

KAPITIA.  A resin  obtained  in  Ceylon 
from  Croton  laccifcrum. 

KAPOK.  An  eastern  name  for  the  cot- 1 
tony  down  of  Bombax  pentandrum. 

KARBI.  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

KARELINIA.  A genns  of  Composite 3,1 
represented  by  a single  species,  K.  caspica , 
found  in  littoral  placeson  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Siberia.  It  is  a smooth  , 


erect  woody-stemmed  herb,  having  oblong 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  corymbs  of 
cylindrical  purple  flower-heads  terminating 
the  twigs,  each  head  containing  numerous 
tubular  florets,  the  outer  ones  with  pistil 
only,  and  their  achenes  crowned  with  a 
single  scries  of  soft  white  hairs,  while  the 
inner  ones  are  perfect  and  have  many  series 
of  pappus  hairs  to  their  achenes,  which  are 
cylindrical— not  one  series  of  pappus  hairs 
and  flattened  achenes  as  in  Conyza  to  which 
this  plant  is  most  nearly  related.  The  ; 
genus  is  named  in  honour  of  M.  Karelin,  a ; 
Russian  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KA-RI-SHUTUR.  An  Affghan  name  for 
Alhagi  Maurorum. 

KAKOO-VAILUM.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  gum  of  Acacia  arabica. 

KARWINSKTA.  A Mexican  genus  of 
the  buckthorn  family,  containing  two  or 
three  species  which  have  much  the  aspect 
of  Rhamnus , and  chiefly  differ  from  them 
in  having  two  instead  of  one  ovule  in  each 
cell  of  the  ovary.  K.  Humboldtiana,  the 
most  common  species,  has  the  smooth 
leaves  marked  underneath  with  prominent 
parallel  nerves,  and  the  minute  greenish 
flowers  In  clusters  in  their  axils,  succeeded 
by  little  black  berries.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KASSOU-KHAYE.  The  Senegal  name 
for  Khaya  scnegalensis , African  Mahogany. 

KASSAB.  An  Arab  name  for  the  Sugar 
Cane. 

KASSU.  A kind  of  Catechu,  prepared 
from  Areca  Catechu. 

KAT,  or  KHAT.  Calhaedulis. 

KATHERINE’S-FLOWEIt.  Nigella  da- 
mascene. 

KATUMBAR.  A Malay  name  for  Cori- 
ander. 

KANKOOR.  Cucumis  utilissimue. 

KAULFUSSIA.  A very  distinct  genus 
of  marnttlaceous  ferns,  found  in  India  and 
Java,  with  thick  rhizomes  and  coarse  ter- 
nate  fronds,  but  most  remarkable  for  the 
structure  of  the  sori,  which  are  dorsal,  i 
sessile  globose  crenate  fleshy  coriaceous  1 
concave  hemispherical  bodies,  consisting 
of  ten  or  twelve  spore-cases  arranged  in  a 
single  concrete  cyclose  series,  each  spore- 
case  bursting  on  the  inner  face  by  a ver- 
tical oblong  or  obovatc  cleft.  The  veins 
are  compoundly  anastomosing,  with  free 
included  veinlets,  and  compital  recepta- 
cles. On  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds 
are  found  curious  cavities  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  secreting  organs.  [T.  M.J 

KAVA,  KAWA.  Other  names  for  Ava, 
Macropiper  methysticum. 

KAVAROO.  The  Tamil  name  for  Eleu- 
sine  coracana. 

KAWRIE  TREE.  Dammara  australis. 

KAYEA.  A genus  of  Clusiacea % differing 
from  most  others  in  Its  one-celled  ovary, 
and  from  its  nearest  ally,  Calophyllum , in 
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having  four  ovules  instead  of  one.  K.  1 
jloribunda , found  In  Silhet,  is  a large  hand-  | 
sonic  evergreen  tree,  with  opposite  narrow  j 
laurel-like  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  j 
| numerous  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink  : 
each  flower  consisting  of  four  calyx  leaves, 

, four  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  a sim- 
! pie  style  four-cleft  at  top.  The  fruits  are 
rounded  yellow  drupes.  K.  stylosa , from 
Ceylon,  is  said  to  yield  a useful  timber,  and 
| to  have  very  fragrant  flowers.  The  genus 
i hears  the  name  of  Dr.  It.  Kaye  Greville  of 
Edinburgh.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KAYLA.  A Ilindoo  name  for  the  Ba- 
| nana. 

I KAYU-MANIS.  A Malay  name  for  Cin- 
■ namomum  zeylanicum. 

KECKS,  KECKSIE8,  KIXES.  Country 
names  for  the  dried  fistulous  stalks  of  cow 
parsley,  hemlock,  and  various  other  wild 
umbelllfers. 

1 KEDLOCK,  Sinapis  arvensis . 

KEELED.  Formed  In  the  manner  of 
the  keel  of  a boat : that  is  to  say,  with  a 
sharp  projecting  ridge,  arising  from  a flat 
or  concave  central  plate,  as  the  glumes  of 
; grasses. 

! KEESLIP.  A Scotch  name  for  Oalium 
verum. 

KEFERSTEINIA.  A small  genus  of  epi- 
j phytal  stemless  bulbless  orchids  of  New 
j Grenada,  with  a few  lance-shaped  leaves, 

! and  from  the  lower  axils  solitary  bracted 
; peduncles,  bearing  a single  flower  at  the 
j apex.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading, 
lance-shaped ; the  lip  larger,  fan-shaped, 
j jointed  to  the  base  of  the  column,  which 
has  a keeled  crest,  extending  from  the 
stigma  halfway  down  in  front ; the  anther 
has  four  unequal  pollen-masses,  attached 
to  a 9trap-shaped  caudicle  as  long  as 
the  gland  to  which  It  is  fixed.  [A.  A.  B.] 

K E ITH I A.  A genus  of  the  labiate  order, 
having  the  calyx  with  five  nearly  equal  j 
teeth;  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  with  , 
three  nearly  equal  lobes;  and  the  fruit 
dry  and  ovoid.  The  species  are  natives  of  j 
Brazil.  The  genus  was  named  after  the 
Rev.  P.  Keith,  a botanical  author.  [G.  D.3 

KELINGOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Bata - 
fas  edulis. 

KELLETTTA.  A name  given  by  Dr. 
See  maun  to  Prockia  crucis. 

KELP.  The  ashes  produced  by  burning  I 
sea-weeds,  consisting  principally  of  the  j 
common  Fuci  and  Laminaria ».  They  con- 
| tain  carbonate  of  soda  and  salts  of  potash, 
and  were  formerly  used  in  the  manufac-  : 
j ture  of  coarse  soap  and  glass,  and  returned 
i a considerable  revenue  on  rocky  shores,  or  1 
where  large  stones  had  been  purposely 
placed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  sea- 
weed. Modern  improvements  in  chemistry, 
by  which  carbonate  of  soda  was  more  pro- 
fitably obtained  from  common  salt,  and 
the  removal  of  the  high  duty  from  barilla, 
put  an  end  to  the  manufacture,  and  the 


benefit  resulting  in  consequence  to  the 
public  was  unhappily  in  some  measure 
counterbalanced  by  the  ruin  of  many  pro- 
prietors who  had  reaped  a rich  temporary 
harvest  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue.  [M.J.BJ  i 

KEMPS.  Plantago  media. 

KENDOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Dioapy- 
| ros  Melanoxplon. 

KENGPEL.  The  seeds  of  Gundelia  Tour- 
nefurtii , used  as  coffee  in  Asia  Miuor  and 
Scinde. 

KENKERIG.  The  Welsh  name  for  a 
variety  of  ParmeHa  saxatitis,  called  ompha- 
lodes,  which  is  much  gathered  for  dyeing  1 
amongst  the  mountains.  [M.  J.  B.]  I 

KENNEDYA.  A genus  of  prostrate  or  | 
twining  Leguminoscet  peculiar  to  Australia,  ; 
with  the  exception  of  K.  prostrata , which  j 
grows  also  in  Tasmania.  They  have  wiry 
stems,  with  alternate,  trifoliolate,  stipu- 
late leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of  large 
handsome  j>ea-flowers,  bright  red,  pink,  or 
almost  black  in  colour.  These  have  a two- 
llpped  calyx  ; an  obovate  standard,  the 
wings  and  keel  nearly  equalling  it  in 
length ; ten  stamens,  one  only  of  which  is 
free ; and  an  ovary  tipped  with  a thread-  I 
like  incurved  style.  They  are  distinguished  ■ 
from  the  allied  Jlardenbergia  by  their 
much  larger  and  fewer  flowers,  which  arc* 
never  blue  or  white.  K.  nigricans , a Swan  I 
River  species,  is  remarkable  for  its  nearly 
black  flowers.  The  genus  is  named  in  ! 
honour  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  once  a nurseryman  [ 
of  Hammersmith.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KENTIA.  A genus  of  palms,  separated  1 
from  Areca,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
ovary  having  only  one  cell,  and  their  seed 
being  solid  and  homogeneous,  not  having 
tiie  nutmeg-like  structure  of  the  sect!  of 
true  Areca,  under  which  name,  however, 
many  botanists  still  retain  them.  They 
are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  Norfolk  Island,  and  New  Zea- 
land ; and  have  slender  unarmed  stems, 
marked  with  circular  scars,  supporting 
a cluster  of  large  pinnate  leaves,  and 
branched  flower-spikes,  which  hear  nume- 
rous flowers  of  distinct  sexes,  each  female 
being  seated  between  two  males. 

K.  sapida  Is  the  most  southern  known  j 
palm,  being  found  in  New  Zealand  as  far 
south  as  lat.  38°  22',  which  is  between  two 
and  three  degrees  further  south  than  any  j 
representative  of  the  order  is  found  upon 
the  Australian,  African,  or  American  con-  • 
tinents.  The  New  Zealanders  call  this  , 
palm  Nlkau,  and  use  the  young  flower- 
spikes,  just  as  they  emerge  from  among 
the  leaves,  as  an  article  of  food.  [A.  SO 

KENTROPRYLLTTM.  A genus  of  Com- 
positep , containing  about  a dozen  species, 
distributed  overthe  Mediterranean  region, 
extending  eastward  to  Kashmir,  and  west 
and  south  to  the  Canary  Isles.  They  are 
mostly  annual  slightly  branched  thistle- 
Uke  plants,  with  hard  lance-shaped  spiny- 
toothed  leaves,  and  yellow,  white,  or  pur- 
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pie  flower-heads,  each  surrounded  by  a i 
number  of  prickly  scales,  which  are  like  j 
the  stem  leaves.  K.  lanatum , one  of  the 
most  widely  distributed  species.  Is  remark- ! 
able  for  the  loose  white  wool  which  hangs  ! 

{ from  the  stems  and  flower-heads,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  distaffs  loaded 
with  wool.  K.  arborescens,  a Spanish  plant, 
grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  According 
to  Bolssier,  this  plant  gives  quite  a cha- 
racter to  the  lower  warm  regions  in  Gra- 
nada, and  is  popularly  known  as  Cardo 
8anto,  or  Cardo  lechero.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KERAMIDIUM.  The  same  as  Cysto- 
carp. 

KERMESINU8.  Carmine-coloured. 

KERNELWORT.  Scroph ularia  nodosa, 

KEROBETA.  An  Abyssinian  name  for 
Balsamodendron  Myrrha. 

KERR  I A.  An  evergreen  shrub,  with 
i long  slender  branches,  invested  with 
| smooth  green  bark,  lanceolate  acuminated 
i leaves,  which  are  coarsely  and  unequally 
I serrated,  and  numerous  buff-yellow  flowers. 
The  double-flowered  form  is  commonly 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  Corchorns 
i japonicus.  The  structure  of  its  flowers 
' approaches  that  of  Spirwa , near  which  it 
1 is  placed  in  the  system.  French  : Corlte 
I du.  Japan.  [C.  A.  J.] 

KESHOOR.  A Bengal  name  for  Bottler  a 
tinctoria. 

RESTING,  KE8LING.  The  Bullace 
! Pluin. 

I KETCHUP,  or  CATSUP.  A name  origf- 
I nally  of  Eastern  origin,  now  applied  to  a 
! favourite  condiment  prepared  from  various 
: Fungi , as  mushrooms,  morels,  champi- 
! gnons,  &c.  It  is  usually  made  by  sprink- 
■ ling  the  fungi  when  broken  up  with  salt, 

I and  boiling  the  expressed  juice  with  spice, 
j The  best  way,  however,  is  to  let  the  juice 
drain  without  squeezing,  and  after  stand- 
ing for  twelve  hours  to  rack  it  off  clear, 
and  bottle  it,  Ailing  the  top  of  the  bottle 
up  with  alcohol  in  which  the  proper  spices 
I have  been  previously  Bteeped.  Prepared 
in  this  way  it  retains  its  peculiar  aroma 
much  more  perfectly  than  when  boiled, 
i Ketchup  Is  often  prepared  for  sale  from 
agarics  collected  almost  indiscriminately. 

! no  care  being  taken  to  discard  notoriously 
I poisonous  species.  The  mass,  moreover, 

I frequently  becomes  putrid  before  it  is 
! boiled,  and  the  ketchup  is  in  consequence 
i disgusting  in  flavour,  and  if  taken  largely 
very  unwholesome.  The  best  ketchup  is 
I prepared  from  Agaricus  campestris , but  a 
very  good  quality  may  be  obtained  from 
an  admixture  of  other  species,  especially 
A.  procerus , If  care  is  used.  [M.  J.  B.] 

KgTTMONS  DES  INDIENS  (Pr.)  Cucur 
mis  salivus . 

KETMIE.  (Fr.)  Hibiscus.  — MUSQUfiE 
Abelmoschu8  nioschatus. 

KHAIR-TREE.  Acacia  Catechu. 

KHAt.  Catha  edulis. 


KHATA.  The  name  of  a lofty  Senegam- 
bian  tree,  forming  a genus  of  Cedrdaccte 
closely  allied  to  SwietenuL,  but  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  parts  of  the  flower 
being  in  fours,  and  by  the  fruit  bursting 
from  above  downwards.  The  bark  of  A'. 
senegalensis  is  used  as  a febrifuge  on  the 
tanks  of  the  Gambia  river,  while  the  wood  i 
is  like  mahogany.  [M.  T.  M.j 

KHEU.  Melanorrhcea  usitatissima. 

KHISMIS.  A Malay  name  for  Raisins. 

KHORMA.  A Malay  name  tor  the  Date.  J 

KHUJJOOR.  Phoenix  sylvestris. 

KHUS.  An  Indian  name  for  Andropogon  j 
muricatus. 

KHYAR.  An  Egyptian  name  for  Cucu - [ 
mis  sativns, 

KIBARA.  A genus  of  but  one  species, 

K.  curia  cea,  belonging  to  the  Monimiacetr , 
and  differing  from  the  other  genera  in  the  i 
sterile  flowers  having  but  five  to  seven  ! 
instead  of  many  stamens.  It  is  a large 
tree  of  Malacca  and  Java,  having  large 
opposite  ovate  oblong  leaves,  and  small 
yellow  flowers  borne  in  axillary  cymes,  i 
The  fertile  flowers,  supported  by  two  ji 
bracts,  have  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  nearly  ! 
closed  by  two  or  three  series  of  scales  i 
enclosing  a number  of  ovaries,  which  when 
ripe  are  oblong  stalked  drupes  about  half  i 
an  inch  in  length.  [A.  A.  B.]  J 

KIBI.  The  Japanese  name  for  Millet. 

KIDAR-PATRI.  An  Indian  name  for  i 
Limonia  laureola. 

KIDNEY-BEAN  TREE.  Wistaria  frutes- 
cens. 

KIDNEY-SHAPED.  Resembling  the 
figure  of  a kidney ; that  is  to  pay,  crescent- 
shaped, with  the  ends  rounded,  as  the  leaf 
of  A8arum  europceum. 

KIDNEY-WORT.  Umbilicus  pendulinus ; 
also  Saxi/raga  stellaris. 

KIELMEYERA.  A genus  of  resinous 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  Brazil,  belonging  | 
to  Temstriimiacece.find  related  to  Camellia , 
from  which  they  differ  in  the  petals  being  ! 
twisted  instead  of  simply  overlapping  , 
each  other  in  the  bud,  and  from  others  of 
their  allies  in  their  very  numerous  flat- 
tened and  winged  seeds.  They  have  alter- 
nate, glossy,  lance-shaped  or  elliptical 
leaves,  with  numerous  nerves  running  at 
right  angles  to  the  midrib,  and  racemes 
or  panicles  of  white  or  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers, which  in  some  species  are  small,  but 
in  others  large  and  rose-like,  thus  suggest- 
ing the  name  Roso  do  Campo,  by  which 
some  of  the  species  are  known  In  Brazil. 

K.  speciosa , called  by  the  Brazilians 
Malvo  do  Campo,  from  the  resemblance  of 
Its  flowers  to  those  of  some  mallows,  has 
an  abundance  of  mucilage  in  Its  leaves, 

! which  in  decoctions  are  used  by  them  for 
! fomentations.  M.  St.  Hilaire  remarks  as  a 
curious  circumstance,  that  we  have  sooth- 
■ ing  properties  in  the  leaves  of  this  plant. 
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while  in  those  of  the  tea,  to  which  it  is 
related,  we  have  stimulating  properties. 
The  Malvo  do  Campo  is  a tortuous  tree 
eight  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  short  thick 
branches,  corky  bark,  and  elliptical  leaves, 
the  shoots  terminating  in  a few  rose- 
coloured  flowers  as  large  as  camellias,  with 
six  curiously  unequal-sided  petals,  and  very 
numerous  stamens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KIERA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  seeds 
of  Amaranth  us  frumentaceus . 

K IGELI A pinnotot,  an  African  tree,  found 
in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Mozambique,  to  as 
far  south  as  Natal  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  In  Senegal  and  Guinea  on  the  western, 
is  the  only  representative  of  this  genus  of 
Crescentiacece.  It  Is  of  large  size,  with  whit- 
ish bark  and  spreading  branches,  bearing 
opposite  pinnate  leaves,  and  long-stalked 
panicles  of  flowers,  hanging  down  from  the 
trunk  or  old  branches : each  flower  being 
turned  upwards,  and  having  a two-lipped 
calyx  with  the  lobes  irregularly  cut ; a 
broad  bell-shaped  corolla  divided  at  the 
mouth  into  five  nearly  equal  lobes,  enclos- 
ing two  long  and  two  short  perfect  stamens 
and  five  sterile  oneB ; and  a single-celled 
smooth  ovary  with  a two-plated  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  often  two  or  more  feet  long 
by  from  five  to  eight  inches  broad,  hanging 
from  a 6talk  several  feet  in  length  ; it  has  a 
whitish  corky  rind,  and  is  filled  with  pulp 
containing  numerous  roundish  seeds.  In 
Nubia  this  tree  is  held  sacred ; the  negroes 
celebrate  their  religious  festivals  under  it 
by  moonlight,  and  poles  made  of  its  wood 
are  erected  as  symbols  of  special  venera- 
tion before  the  houses  of  their  great  chiefs. 
The  fruits,  cut  in  half  and  slightly  roasted, 
are  employed  as  an  outward  application  in 
rheumatic  and  other  complaints.  [A.  8.] 

KIGELLARIA.  A genus  of  Flacourtiacecc, 
having  for  its  chief  distinguishing  fea- 
tures a calyx  of  five  distinct  segments; 
the  presence  of  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
petals;  and  anthers  opening  at  top  by 
small  round  pores,  instead  of  by  longitu- 
dinal slits.  The  three  known  species  are 
bushes  or  small  trees  of  South  Africa,  with 
willow-like  leaves  clothed  underneath  wit  h 
white  starry  down  ; in  their  axils  grow  the 
inconspicuous  white  unisexual  flowers,  the 
sterile  ones  in  stalked  cymes,  and  the  fer- 
tile solitary,  on  different  plants.  [A.A.B.] 

KING-CUPS,  or  KING'S  CUP  or  COB. 
Ranunculus  bulbosus , and  the  allied  species. 

KINGIA.  A genus  of  Juncaceee  from 
South  Australia,  with  the  habit  of  A'an- 
thorrhoea  (grass  tree),  having  an  erect  ar- 
borescent stem  with  crowded  linear  three- 
edged  leaves  at  the  top  The  peduncles  are 
shorter  than  the  leaves ; at  first  terminal 
and  erect,  but  afterwards,  as  the  stem  elon- 
gates, lateral  and  reflexed,  terminating  in 
dense  globose  heads  of  flowers  with  a six- 
parted  glumaceous  perianth,  six  stamens, 
and  a three-celled  ovary  becoming  an  inde- 
hisceut  one-seeded  pericarp.  [J.  T.  8.] 

KING-PLANT.  Anceciochilus  setaeeus. 


j KING’S-SPEAR.  Asphodelus  albns. 

\ KING’S-TREE.  The  name  among  the  t 
Zulu  Kaffirs  of  Strychnos  Atherstonei. 

KINGWOOD.  A Brazilian  wood  be- 
lieved to  be  derived  from  a species  of 
Triptolomcea , but  by  some  referred  to  Bryn 
I Ebenus. 

I KINO.  The  name  of  various  astringent 
! gums.  AFRICAN.  The  gum  of  I*tero-  ! 
carpus  erinaceu8.  — , AMBOYNA.  The  gum 
of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium.  —.BOTANY 
i BAY.  The  inspissated  juice  of  Eucalyptus 
j resini/era.  — , BUTE  A or  DHAK.  The 
! gum  of  Butea  fron dosa.  — , INDIAN.  The 
| gum  of  Pterocarpus  Marsupium. 

KIPPER.  Orobus  tuberosns. 

KIRIAGHUNA.  Gymnema  lactiferum.  \ 

KIRIATHA.  A Malabar  name  for  An-  ! 
1 drogr aphis  paniculata. 

i KIRILOVIA.  A genus  of  Chevopodiacece 
from  Siberia,  consisting  of  woolly  annuals  J 
with  a slender  stem,  membranous  oblong 
or  lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  axillary  I 
sessile  polygamous  flowers  in  head-like 
spikes.  The  perianth  has  five  (rarely  four)  j 
small  teeth;  stamens  five,  with  long  ex- 
serted  filaments ; style  two-cleft ; fruit  utri- 
cular, included  iu  the  unchanged  woolly 
perigone.  [J.  T.  8.] 

KIRIS.  (Fr.)  Matthiola  grceca, 

KIRRITOCHEE.  Th e fruit  of  Terminalia 
anyustijolia. 

KIRSCHENWAS8ER,  KIRSCHWAS- 
8ER.  German  names  for  a liqueur  pre- 
pared from  the  cherry, 
j KISSMISS  A small  kind  of  grape  from 
j which  the  Shiraz  wine  is  made  in  Persia. 

KISSING  COMFITS.  The  candied  roots  j 
I of  Eryuyium  maritimum. 

I KITAIBELIA.  The  name  of  amalvaceons  ; 
plant  peculiar  to  Hungary.  The  genus  is  ! 
distinguished  by  the  outer  calyx  or  invo-  ; 
! lucel,  which  is  cleft  into  seven  or  nine 
j pieces;  and  by  the  numerous  one-seeded  | 
carpels,  which  are  aggregated  together  | 
into  a flve-lobed  head.  K.  vitifolia  is  a 
mallow-like  plant,  sometimes  seen  in  Eng- 
lish gardens ; its  leaves  are  employed  in 
! Hungary  as  a vulnerary.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KIT-JAP.  The  Japanese  name  of  Ketch- 
1 up. 

KITTOOL,  KITTUL.  A Cinghalese  name 
for  Caryota  urens ; also  for  the  strong  fibre  j 
obtained  from  its  leaf-stalks. 

KLAPA.  A Malay  name  for  the  Cocoa-  ] 
nut. 

$LAPROTTIIA.  A genus  of  Loasacem 
! readily  distinguishable  by  having  a four- 
1 toothed  calyx  and  four  petals  to  the  flowers,  | 
j instead  of  five  which  is  the  usual  number,  j 
I and  by  the  sterile  stamens  having  their 
j apices  dilated  and  fan-like.  K.  mentzelio- 
ides , the  only  known  species,  found  in  the  \ 
l Andes  of  Quito,  is  a twining  annual  herb,  ■ 
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with  rough  nettle-like  leaves,  and  corymbs  i 
of  inconspicuous  white  flowers  terminating 
the  twigs.  Klaproth,  whose  name  the  i 
genus  hears,  was  a distinguished  chemist  | 
of  Berlin.  [A.  A.  B.]  j 

KLEINHOVIA.  A genus  of  Sterculiactee,  i 
consisting  of  a single  species,  K.  hospita , a 1 
low  branching  tree  with  alternate  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
small  pink  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by 
top-shaped,  bladdery,  flve-wlnged  fruits, 
with  five  cells  having  a single  seed  in  each. 
These  curious  fruits  are  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish the  genus.  The  calyx  is  five-parted  ; 
i the  corolla  consists  of  five  narrow  unequal 
petals ; and  the  Btamtnal  tube  bears  on  its 
I apex  five  parcels  of  anthers,  three  in  each 
I parcel.  The  plant  is  a native  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  extending  eastwards  to  the 
! Solomon  Isles.  Its  bruised  leaves  are  said 
| by  Burmann  to  smell  like  violets.  M. 

I Klelulioff  was  once  director  of  the  botanic 
i garden  at  Batavia.  [A.  A.  B.j 

KLEINIA.  Prom  the  extensive  genus 
Senecio  a number  of  African  species  are 
severed  by  some  authors  who  give  to  them  I 
the  name  of  Kleinia , distinguishing  them  I 
from  true  groundsels  more  by  habit  than  j 
anything  else.  K.  neriifolia  will  serve  to 
show  what  sort  of  plants  they  are.  Grow- 
Ing  on  maritime  rocks  through  all  the 
Canary  Islands,  this  plant  Is  commonly  | 
known  as  Berode  by  the  inhabitants  ; It  Is  i 
a fleshy-stemmed  bush  three  to  eight  feet 
high,  with  thick  candelabra-like  branches, 
covered  with  scars  of  old  leaves,  and  fur- 
nished at  the  apex  with  a rosette  of  pale-  I 
green  lance-shaped  leaves,  somewhat  like  ' 
those  of  the  oleander  but  fleshy  in  texture  ; 
aud  the  numerous  flower-heads  are  dis- 
posed In  stalked  corymbs  arising  from 
the  axils  of,  and  shorter  than,  the  leaves.  I 
The  achenes  are  ten-ribbed,  surmounted  by 
a white  pappus  of  rough  hairs.  Most  of  the 
remaining  species  are  South  African ; a few 
only  Arabian;  Almost  all  having  the  stems 
(when  present)  fleshy,  and  leaves  like  those 
of  that  noted  above.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KLOPSTOCKIA.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Wax  Palm  of  the  Andes  and  ‘ 
a few  allied  species,  referred  by  others  to 
Ceroxylon . [A.  S.]  t 

KL0TZ8CHIA.  A genus  of  umbellifers,  ' 
having  the  fruit  compressed  from  behind, 
each  half  with  three  dorsal  approximate 
ribs  hut  no  oil-cells,  and  the  lateral  ribs  | 
small  with  single  oil-cells.  The  genus  was 
named  Inhonourof  Klotzsch.a  well-known 
German  botanist.  The  only  species  is  an 
herb  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Brazil,  having 
thestem  leaves  stalked,  shield-shaped,  flve- 
lobed,  and  finely  veined.  [G.  D.J 

KLTJGIA.  A small  genus  of  Cf/rtandracere , 
natives  of  India  and  Mexico.  They  are  an- 
nual herbs  with  alternate  leaves,  and  blue  j 
flowers  in  subsccund  racemes.  They  have 
a five-cleft  calyx  ; a two-lipped  corolla,  I 
the  upper  lip  being  the  smaller  and  bi- 
lobed,  the  lower  entire ; four  included 
stamens,  without  trace  of  a fifth ; and  a * 


one-celled  ovary  surrounded  by  a disk,  and 
crowned  by  a cup-shaped  stigma.  [W.  C.j 

KNAPBOTTLE.  Silene  ivflata. 

KNAPWEED,  or  KNOPWEED.  Centau - 
rea  nigra;  also  C.  Jacea  aud  C.  Scabiosa . 

KNAUR8.  Knobs  or  tumours  formed 
on  the  stems  or  roots  of  plants : see  Exos- 
tosis. 

KNAUTIA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Dipaacaeec p,  and 
allied  to  Scabiosa,  from  which  it  Is  distin- 
guished by  having  Its  fruit  invested  with 
a toothed,  not  awned,  calyx.  K.  arvensis , 
the  only  British  species,  is  a common  but 
graceful  weed  in  cornfields;  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  two  feet  or  more,  with  di- 
vided hairy  leaves,  and  large  handsome 
terminal  lilac  flowers,  which  are  collected  : 
into  convex  heads,  the  outer  florets  much 
the  largest,  and  having  their  outer  seg- 
ments larger  than  the  inner,  so  as  to  as-  ! 
sume  the  appearance  of  a ray,  like  that  of  ! 
the  compound  flowers.  This  is  a favourite 
plant  for  showing  the  effect  of  burning  to- 
bacco on  vegetable  colour,  for  the  flowers. 
Immediately  on  being  touched  by  a lighted 
cigar,  assume  a brilliant  green  hue.  A 
similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  thus  ex- 
perimenting with  other  flowers  of  a red- 
dish tinge,  but  none  show  so  bright  a 
green  as  this  Knautia.  [C.  A.  J J 

KNAWEL.  ScleranthU8. 

KNEE-JOINTED.  The  same  as  Genicu- 
late. 

KNKEPAN-SHAPED.  Broad,  round, 
thick,  convex  ou  the  lower  surface,  con- 
cave on  the  other  : the  same  as  Meniscoid, 
but  thicker.  See  Patel li form. 

KNEIFFI  A.  A genus  of  hydnold  Fungi, 
in  which  thehymeniuiu  consists  of  minute 
granules,  surmounted  by  a little  bristle- 
like  point.  It  is  very  close  to  Granilhna. 
K.  setigera  is  not  uncommon  in  our  woods 
on  decayed  sticks.  [M.  J.  B.] 

KNEMA.  A genus  of  trees  nearly  allied 
to  the  nutmeg,  and  belonging  to  the  J fy- 
ristieactfp.  The  points  of  distinction  lie 
in  the  three-lobed  hairy  calyx,  and  the 
stamens  forming  a column  dilated  at  the 
top  into  a disk  bearing  the  anthers  at  the 
margin.  In  the  female  flowers  the  stigma 
is  provided  with  many  teeth  at  its  margin. 
The  rigid  leaves  and  the  contracted  inflo- 
rescence also  form  points  of  distinction. 
The  trees  are  natives  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  tropical  Asia.  [M.  T.  M.J 

KNE8EBECKI  A.  A genus  of  Begoniacece. 
Its  characters  are : anthers  obovate,  trun- 
cately  tumid  at  the  apex,  with  oblique 
chinks ; filaments  umbellately  monadel- 
phous ; stigmas  bipartite,  dilated  ante- 
riorly at  the  base ; placentas  bilamellar, 
with  the  lamelhe  distinct,  not  united  into 
a pedicel.  There  are  thirteen  species, found 
chiefly  in  Mexico  and  central  America. 
The  plants  are  more  generally  regarded  as 
Begonias,  as  are  all  those  proposed  to  be 
separated  from  It  by  Klotzsch.  [J.  H.  BJ 
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KNIGHTI  A.  A genus  of  Proteacece , con- 
taining a single  species,  K.  cxcctsa,  native 
of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand. 
It  Is  distinguished  by  having  a calyx  of 
four  sepals;  four  stamens  with  very  long 
anthers  and  short  filaments,  one  Inserted 
on  each  sepal  a little  below  the  middle ; 
and  a long  slender  style  thickened  at  the 
end.  The  fruit  Is  a woody  downy  capsule, 
an  inch  in  length  with  the  long  style  still 
attached,  containing  four  seeds,  which  are 
winged  at  the  apex.  The  leaves  are  four 
to  six  Inches  long,  very  harsh,  linear  ob- 
long, coarsely  and  rather  bluntly  toothed  ; 
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and  the  flowers  grow  In  axillary  racemes, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves,  densely  co- 
vered with  a reddish-brown  velvety  down, 
as  are  also  the  flowers  and  their  stalks.  It 
forms  a large  tree  aliout  100  feet  high, 
erect  and  very  narrow  for  its  height,  and 
conseiiuently  very  conspicuous.  The  wood 
is  much  prized  for  Its  colour,  which  is  a 
mottled  red  and  brown ; It  Is  also  useful  as 
readily  splitting  for  shingles.  Embothrium  \ 
strobolinum,  a native  of  New  Caledonia,  has 
latterly  been  provisionally  placed  In  this 
genus  under  the  name  of  K.  integri/olia, 
but  the  structure  of  the  matured  seeds  has 
not  been  ascertained.  [H.  HJ 

KNIGHTS  SPURS.  Delphinium. 

KNIGHTS  STAR.  Ilippeastrum. 

KNIGHT'S  WORT.  Stratioles  aloides. 

KNIPHOFIA.  Triloma. 

KN I PN ISE.  Melicocca  bijuga. 

KNITBACK.  Symphytum  officinale. 

KNOBTANG.  Fucus  nodoeus. 

KNOL  KOHL.  Braseica  oleracea  caulo- 
rapa. 

KNOLLES.  Brassica  Rapa. 

KNOPPERN.  A curious  kind  of  gall, 
formed  on  some  species  of  oak  In  Hungary 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 


KNOTBERRY.  Bubue  Chamcemorue. 

KNOTTED.  Cylindrical,  uneven  on  the 
surface,  as  the  pod  of  Chelidonium. 

KNOT  WO  RT.  Po  lygon  um  aviculare. 

KNOTWOUTS.  Liudiey's  name  for  the 
Illecebracea. 

KNOWLTON1A.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  Ranunculaceee,  having,  never- 
theless, In  outward  aspect,  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  umbellifers.  The  flowers  have  a 
green  flve-leaved  calyx,  several  petals,  and 
numerous  stamens  and  carpels.  The  fruits 
are  somewhat  succulent,  with  n deciduous  | 
style,  and  are  placed  on  a con  vex  receptacle,  j 
These  are  acrid  Cape  plants,  whose  leaves 
are  used  to  produce  blisters.  [M.  T.  II.] 

KNOXIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  cin- 
chonaceous  plants,  consisting  of  Indian 
underslirutis,  whose  flowers  have  a four- 
parted  calyx  ; and  a salver-shaped  corolla  I 
with  lance-shaped.  segments,  and  a hairy 
throat.  Into  which  the  stamens  are  at- 
tached. The  fruit  is  a two-celled  cap- 
sule, crowned  by  the  calyx,  and  consisting 
of  two  halves,  which  separate  from  a slen- 
der central  column.  The  species  have 
pink  or  white  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KOARY.  An  Indian  grass  used  for 
making  mats. 

KOBRESIA.  A genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cancinew. 
Distinguished  by  the  inflorescence  being 
In  spikes  together,  or  what  is  termed  ag-  . 
gregate ; lower  flowers  female  or  plstllU-  | 
ferous,  the  upper  ones  male  or  stamlnl- 
ferous,  without  any  perianth  ; perlgone  of 
one  scale,  enclosing  the  germen  and  co-  I 
vered  by  the  glume.  Steudel  describes  four  , 
species,  which  arc  natives  of  high  moun-  ! 
tains  or  northern  latitudes.  The  British  , 
species,  A",  caricina.  Is  a rare  plant,  which  : 
has  hitherto  only  been  observed  to  grow  1 
on  the  bleak  moors  of  the  north  of  Eng-  \ 
land  and  Scotland.  [D.  M.] 

KOCHIA.  A ^renus  of  Chenopodiacere  ; 
allied  to  Chenopodiiim , hut  with  an  urceo-  | 
late  rcrlgone,  the  Hve  segments  of  which  I 
at  length  send  out  from  their  backs  trans- 
verse membranous  wings.  They  are  herbs 
orundershruhs  from  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  old  world,  with  sessile,  linear,  or  cy-  ! 
Hudrlcal  leaves  (rarely  absent),and  axillary 
flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

KODDA-PA1L.  Pistia. 

KODOYA  BIKH.  Aconitum  ferox. 

KODRO.  An  Indian  name  torPaspalum 
tcrobiculatum. 

KCELERIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Feet  need1.  It  Is  distin- 
guished by  the  inflorescence  being  in 
crowded  spike-liko  panicles:  glumes  un- 
equal, two  or  three-ribbed ; spikelets  com- 
pressed, two  to  flve-flowered ; lower  pale 
keeled,  acuminate,  or  with  a straight  sub- 
terminal bristle;  nut  free.  There  are 
about  three  dozen  species,  which  have  a 
1 wide  range,  mostly  Inhabiting  temperate 
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; climates.  One  of  them,  K.  crlutata,  is  a na-  , 
tire  of  Britain,  and  is  a beautiful  grass,  as 
It  grows  ou  dry  saudy  plains,  or  on  dry 
bills.  ‘D- M ' 

K1ELRE1TTERTA.  A small-sized  decl-  j 
doous  tree  belonging  to  the  Sapindacea:. 
The  generic  characters  are  : calyx  of  five 
sepals  ; petals  four  with  two  scales  at  the 
base  of  each;  stamens  eight;  ovary  three- 
celled  ; capsule  three- valved ; seeds  without 
an  arillus.  A native  of  China,  first  intro-  . 
duced  Into  this  country  in  1793,  and  being 
handsome  in  regard  to  both  leaf  and  flower, 

! and  hardy  wi  thal.  It  Is  much  cultl  vated.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet,  the 
leaflets  ovate  coarsely  toothed ; the  flowers 
yellow,  disposed  in  terminal  spreading  clus- 
ters, and  succeeded  by  large  bladdery  cap- 
sules which  render  the  tree  conspicuous 
till  late  in  the  autumn.  [C.  A.  J.J 

KCENIGIA.  A genus  of  Polygonacerr, 
consisting  of  an  exceedingly  small  annual 
found  In  Iceland  and  Lapland,  with  alter- 
nate obovate,  somewhat  succulent  leaves, 
short  ochreate  stipules,  and  terminal  three- 
leaved flowers  in  small  clusters  with  mem- 
branous bracts.  [J.  T.  S.] 

KOHAUTIA.  A genus  of  clnchonaceous 
herbaceous  plants,  of  no  great  beauty  or 
Interest.  The  corolla  Is  salver-shaped  with 
a long  slender  tube  and  pointed  lobes; 
anthers  sessile,  within  the  corolla ; capsule 
globular.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KOHL.  A German  name  for  Cabbage  or 
Colewort.  — -RABI.  Brassica  oleracea 
caulu-rnpa. 

KOHLERIA.  A genus  of  handsome 
Qetnorac*  cc,  represented  by  K.  hondensis 
and  K.  Seemanni.  They  have  squamose  sto- 
lons, upright  stems  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  numerous  axillary  flowers  having 
the  corolla  slightly  deflexed,  with  a cylin- 
drical somewhat  tumid  lube,  and  a nar- 
row spreading  limb;  the  stigma  Is  bifid; 
and  there  are  five  nearly  uqual  liypogynous 
glands.  [T-  MJ 

KOKOONA.  The  Koltoon  of  the  Clngha- 
lese,  a large  forest  tree  growing  sixty  feet 
or  upwards  in  height.  In  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon,  is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus,  which  belongs  to  the  small 
order  Hippocratcacot p,  from  all  the  other 
genera  of  which  It  differs  In  having  flve 
stamens  instead  of  three,  the  antherB 
splitting  open  longitudinally.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  at  the  base,  hut  broad,  rounded 
and  with  a small  notch  at  the  top,  spotted 
beneath  with  numerous  very  small  dark 
red  dots.  The  fruit  Is  three-sided  and 
three-celled, each  cell  contalnlngnumerous 
seeds  with  broad  wings.  The  Cinghalese 
use  the  yellow  corky  bark  In  the  pre- 
paration of  a kind  of  cephalic  snuff,  which 
they  mix  with  ghee  (vegetable  butter) 
and  introduce  Into  the  nostrils  In  order 
to  relieve  severe  headache  by  encouraging 
a copious  secretion  from  the  nose.  They 
also  express  an  oil  from  the  seeds  and  use 
It  for  burning  In  their  lamps.  [A.  S.J 


KOKRA.  Lrjndofitachy*  Roxlmrghii,  the 
hard  wood  of  which  is' used  for  making 
musical  instruments. 

KOLA.  Cola  or  Stercttlia  acuminata,  and 
■ tomentosa. 


KOLBIA.  The  name  of  a trailing  plant 
belonging  to  the  Papayacar.  The  male 
flowers  alotio  are  known  ; they  have  an 
outer  tnvolucel  of  a bell-llke  shape,  but 
five-cleft ; the  perianth  is  bell-shaped.  Its 
; limb  divided  Into  ten  segments,  the  outer 
ones  glandular,  saw-toothed,  the  Inner 
ones  feathery;  stamens  flve,  milted  below. 
The  plant  Is  a native  of  western  tropical 
Africa.  [SLT.M.] 

KOLGAS.  Colocarfa  antiquorum. 

KOLKOCAL.  Euphorbia  abyssinica. 

KOLLIKER1A.  A small  genns  of  Gefc 
•neraceas,  separated  from  Achimenea.  K. 
argyrostigma  is  a dwarf  New  Grenada  herb 
with  squamose  stolons,  rather  large  opposite 
leaves  spotted  with  white,  and  racemes  of 
small  white  flowers,  mottled  with  red,  the 
lower  lip  flmbriate.  [T.  MO 

ROME.  A Japanese  name  for  Rice. 

KONIGA.  The  generic  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Sweet  Alyssuin,  referred  by 
Ltndley  to  Glyck  : which  see. 

KOOL.  The  fruit  of  Zizyphut  Jujuba. 

KOOLINGAN.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
. Galanga  root. 

i KOOLLAH-I-nrZAREH.  The  Cabul 
name  of  various  species  of  Statice. 

, KOOLTOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Fago- 
j pyrum  esculentum. 

KOOMUGGI.  A Japanese  name  for 
. wheat. 

[ KOONGOONIE.  An  Indian  name  for 
. Setaria  italiea. 

: KOONGOO-TARO.  An  Indian  name  for 

3 the  flowers  of  a Tamarix  used  In  dyeing. 

KOORINGA.  An  Indian  fibre  obtained  j 
- from  Tyiophora  asthmatica. 

1 i KOOROOMBA.  A name  In  Ceylon  for  ! 
j the  young  Cocoa-nut. 

1 KOOSHA.  All  Indian  name  for  Era- 
r grostio  cynoouroidcs. 

3 1 KOOSUM,  KOOSITM  BA.  Indian  names 
’ for  Safflower ; also  for  Schleichera  trijuga. 

\ ; ROOT.  The  Indian  Costus  root. 

J ! KOPEH.  The  Tara,  Colocasia  macro- 
| rhiza. 

s KOPSIA.  A genus  belonging  to  the 
e order  of  dogbanes,  distinguished  by  hav- 
i-  ing  the  corolla  salver-shaped,  its  tube 
h swollen  above,  the  border  of  flve  spreading 
■)  | or  reflexed  lobes;  the  style  ending  in  an  ob- 
r long  undivided  hairy  stigma;  ami  the  fruit 
g of  two  drupes,  one  often  abortive.  The 
y name  was  given  In  honour  of  Professor 
e ! Kops,  author  of  a botanical  dictionary. 

The  species  are  natives  of  Japan,  usually 
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lmvfng  milky  juice,  opposite  leaves,  and  • 
flowers  resembling  those  of  Fined,  and  of 
handsome  appearance.  [G.  D.] 

KORA  KANG.  An  Indian  name  for 
Setaria  italic  a. 

KORARIMA,  KURARIMA.  A large  : 
kind  of  Abyssinian  Cardamom,  the  fruit  of  ' 
Amomum  angusti folium. 

KOROUMB.  An  Egyptian  name  for  Cab- 
bage. 

KORRAS.  An  Arabic  name  for  Leek. 

KORTHAL8IA.  A small  genus  of  palms 
bearing  a general  resemblance  to  Calamus , 
having  long  flexible  cane-like  stems  which 
climb  up  and  become  entangled  among  the 
branches  of  trees.  Their  pinnate  leaves,  j 
also,  terminate  in  long  prickly  tails  like  ! 
those  of  the  Calami , and  the  lower  part  of  : 
their  leaf-stalks  forms  a sheath  round  the 
stem  ; the  leaflets  being  broad  and  shaped 
, like  a wedge  or  somewhat  trapezifonn,  1 
plaited,  and  irregularly  toothed  or  tom  at 
! the  top.  The  flnw’er-spikes  grow  from  the 
| sides  of  the  stem  and  have  branches  re- 
sembling catkins,  bearing  numerous  flow- 
ers of  separate  sexes,  the  base  of  each  j 
j branch  being  sheathed  in  an  incomplete  i 
\ spathe.  The  males  have  a three-cut  calyx, 
a deeply  three-parted  corolla,  and  six  sta- 
mens ; the  females  a similar  calyx,  a tubular 
! corolla  trifld  at  the  top,  six  sterile  stamens, 
aud  a one-celled  ovary.  The  fruit  contains 
a solitary  seed.  There  are  five  species,  all 
natives  of  moist  places  in  the  forests  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  [A.  SJ 

KOSHEL.  Andropogon  Nardus. 

KOU  BANKA.  A kind  of  wheat  grown 
in  Russia. 

KOU  KOU.  A Tartar  name  for  Strychnos 
Ignatii,  the  Ignatia  amara  of  authors. 

KOUKOUNARIA.  Abies  cephalonica. 

KOUSSO,  KOSSO.  An  Abyssinian  me- 
dicinal plant,  Brayera  anthclmintica  ; also 
| called  Cusso. 

KOYFUL.  An  Indian  name  for  wild 
Nutmegs. 

KRAMERIA.  An  anomalous  genus  so 
nearly  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Legumi- 
no8(tt  and  on  the  other  to  Polygatnceai,  that 
its  station  is  considered  as  doubtful,  and  it 
has  even  been  separated  as  a distinct  family, 
the  Krameriacew.  It  consists  of  much- 
branched  spreading  undershrubs,  indige- 
nous to  America, havingaltemate  simpleor 
trifollolate  leaves,  and  flowers  In  racemes. 
The  calyx  consists  of  four  or  five  irregular 
coloured  sepals,  and  the  corolla  of  four  or 
five  petals,  the  three  inner  of  which  are 
very  small  and  unguiculate ; the  stamens 
are  four  or  fewer,  unequal,  and  open  at  the 
end  by  pores  ; the  ovary  is  one-celled  with 
two  suspended  ovules ; and  the  one-seeded 
fruit  is  covered  with  hooked  prickles.  On 
careful  examination  the  irregularity  of  the 
flower  proves  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  t hat 
of  Leg n m i nosrp , on e of  th e petals  1 kj i n g su pe- 
rtor  or  directly  next  the  stem  from  which 


the  flower-stalk  springs,  on  which  account  j 
It  appears  undoubtedly  preferable  to  refer  I 
it  to  Legumiyiosce.  In  Polygalacexv  a sepal 
occupies  that  position,  so  that  neither  of 
the  petals  which  are  alternate  with  it  can 
be  directly  superior.  The  sepals  of  Kra- 
meria  are,  however,  sometimes  partially 
displaced  from  crowding  or  inequality,  so 
that  one  of  them  may  appear  superior. 

K.  triandra , remarkable  for  its  entire 
obovate  acuminate  leaves,  covered  on 
both  sides  with  silky  hairs,  is  one  of  the 
species  most  known  as  yielding  the  Rha- 
tany  roots  of  commerce,  but  all  the  species, 
as  far  as  known,  are  intensely  astringent. 
In  Peru  an  extract  is  made  from  this 
species  which  is  a mild,  easily  assimilated, 
astringent  medicine,  possessed  of  great 
power  in  passive,  bloody,  or  mucous  dis- 
charges; it  acts  as  a tonic  in  weakness 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  muscular  de- 
bility, and  is  even  useful  In  intermittent 
I and  putrid  fevers.  It  is  also  styptic,  and 
restores  tone  to  relaxed  parts,  and  when 
applied  in  plalsters  is  said  to  correct  and 
cure  all  kinds  of  ulcers.  An  Infusion  is 
used  as  a gargle  and  wash,  and  the  pow- 
der forms  along  with  charcoal  an  excellent 
! tooth-powder.  The  colour  of  the  infusion 
of  the  roots  of  the  Krameria  Is  blood-red, 
on  which  account  advantage  is  taken  of  it 
to  adulterate  port  wine.  [B.  CJ 

KRAUSIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
I Cinchonacefr,  consisting  of  a Natal  shrub, 
whose  flowers  have  a calyx  with  a short 
five-cleft  limb : a funnel-shaped  corolla  j 
| with  a short  tube  and  a flvc-cleft  limb ; 
anthers  placed  on  very  short  stalks  on  i 
I the  hairy  throat  of  the  corolla ; and  an 
■ ovary  crowned  by  a large  fleshy  disk,  and 
1 a large  spindle-shaped  stigma  which  is 
divided  into  two  lobes;  fruit  fleshy,  two- 
I celled,  two  seeded.  [M.  T.  MJ 

KRAUT.  A German  name  for  Colewort 
| or  Cabbage. 

KREAT  or  CREAT.  A tonic  Infusion 
I of  the  root  of  Andrographis  paniculata. 

KREYSIGIA.  A genus  of  Melanthacece 
I from  New  Holland,  with  a rough  tab  simple 
; stem,  ovate  lanceolate  amplexicaul  leaves,  | 
smooth  above  and  rough  below,  and  axil-  j 
lary,  solitary,  one-flowered  peduncles, with  j 
an  IltVOlUOOl  of  three  bracts  below  the 
middle.  The  flowers  are  pale  lilac  with  a I 
six-leaved  spreading  deciduous  perianth, 
having  glandular  appendages,  six  stamens,  j 
and  three  stigmas.  The  capsule  is  some-  i 
what  fleshy.  [J.  T.  8.]  | 

KRYNITZKIA.  A genus  of  Boraginaccm  j 
i from  New  California,  allied  to  Echinospcr - | 
I fltftnt,  but  having  the  nuts  quite  smooth, 
l They  are  hispid  annuals  with  sessile  leaves,  i 
, anti  small  flowers  with  a very  hispid  calyx, 
and  a white  salver-shaped  corolla,  haring  i 
yellow  scales  in  the  throat.  [J.  T.  8.] 

KUCHOO.  An  Indian  name  for  the  tubers 
of  Colocasia  antiquorum , Arum  maculatum, 
&c. 

| KUCHOOUA.  Curcuma  ZerumbcL 
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KUDUMBA.  Fauclea  Cadamba,  , 

KCENL  The  Indian  name  for  Butea 
Kino. 

KUEPHUL.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
aromatic  bark  of  Myrtca  sapida. 

KUHNIA.  A small  genua  of  Composite:, 
differing  from  Its  allies  in  the  many  striate 
Hellenes,  seated  on  a naked  receptacle,  and 
crowned  with  a single  series  of  capillary 
and  feathery  pappus  hairs.  The  species  of 
De  Candolle  excluded  by  Torrey  and  Cray, 
have,  like  our  own  Eupalorium,  flve-angled 
not  faintly  streaked  achenes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

KUJOOIt.  An  Indian  name  for  Dates. 

KUMBOO.  The  Tamil  name  for  spiked 
Millet,  Penicillaria  spicata. 

| KUMERA.  A New  Zealand  name  for 
Batatas  edulis. 

KUMKUMA.  An  aromatic  drug  and 
perfume  obtained  from  Didymocarpus 
nromuticus ; also  the  Malay  name  for  Saf- 
j fron. 

KUMLA.  An  Indian  name  for  Citrus 
Aurantium. 

KCMMEL.  A German  name  for  Cumin 
I or  Caraway  seeds. 

' KUMOON.  An  Indian  name  for  Cumin. 

KUMNYIAN.  The  Malay  name  for  Frank- 
i Incense. 

KU  M-QB  AT.  A variety  of  Citrus  japonica. 

I KUNDALOO.  A large  kind  of  Indian 
I Nettle. 

i KUNDEL.  An  Indian  name  for  Saga- 
| penum. 

KUNGOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Setaria 
Ualica. 

KUNKIRZEED.  An  Arabian  name  for 
the  gum  of  Cynara  Scolymus. 


KUNTHIA.  A genus  of  palms,  eontain- 
. ing  but  one  species,  K.  montana , a reedy 
i plant,  with  a ringed  stem  about  an  Inch  in 
I thickness,  and  twenty  feet  high  or  more, 
Inhabiting  the  temperate  mountain-regions 
of  New  Grenada,  where  the  natives  call  It 
! Cana  de  la  Vlbora,  i.e.  Snake  Cane,  from 
i the  resemblance  of  Its  stem  to  a snake,  and 
j they  consider  Its  juice  to  be  a remedy 
1 against  the  bite  of  that  reptile.  It  has  a 
terminal  tuft  of  pinnate  leaves,  three  or 
four  feet  long,  beneath  which  the  flower 
spikes,  which  are  enclosed  in  several 
spathes,  and  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  are  produced.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  size  of  a sloe,  of  a green  colour,  con- 
taining a single  seed.  Besides  the  use  of 
its  juice  for  curing  snakebites,  the  Indians 
hollow  out  the  reedy  stems  of  this  palm 
for  the  purpose  of  making  blowpipes, 
through  which  they  expel  jioisoned  arrows 
to  a considerable  distance.  [A.  S.J 

KURBEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  cut 
stalks  and  straw  of  the  Sorghums , used  as 
fodder  lor  cattle. 


KURDEH,  CURDEE.  Indian  names  for 
Safflower. 

KURPAH.  A kind  of  Indigo. 
KURRAJONG.  A native  Australian 
name  for  several  flbrous  plants.  — , 
BROWN.  Commerscmia  platypliylla.  - , 
GREEN.  Hibiscus  heterophyllus.  — , TAS- 
MANIAN. Plagianthus  si doides. 

KURTAU.  A Malay  name  lor  the  Mul- 
berry. 

KURUNDA.  An  Indian  name  for  Ca- 
rissa  Curandas. 

KUSHMUT.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
root  of  Costus  speciosus. 

KUSHNEEZ.  The  Persian  name  for 
Coriander  seed. 

KUTCHOOR  A.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
roots  of  Curcuma. 

KUTEERA,  KUTERA.  A gum  ob- 
tained from  Cochlospermum  Gossypuini ; 
also  from  Sterculia  urens. 

KUTH.  An  Indian  name  for  Acario 
Catechu. 

KUTHAR-CHARA.  An  Indian  name  for 

Limonia  laureola. 

KUTKARANGA,  KUTKULEGA.  In- 
dian names  for  the  tonic  seeds  of  Casal- 
pinta  Bonducella. 

KUTKET.  An  Indian  name  for  Helle- 
bore. 

KYABOOCA.  An  ornamental  wood  ob- 
tained in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  from 
the  excrescences  or  burrs  of  Pterosperinum 
indicum ; the  same  as  Amboyna  wood. 

KYLLINGIA.  A genus  of  cypernceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cypcrea. 
Distinguished  principally  by  the  inflores- 
cence being  in  solitary  heads,  rarely  two 
to  three  together;  spikes  compressed,  one 
to  two-flowered,  the  upper  flowers  male ; 
stamens  one  to  throe  ; styles  cleft.  There 
are  upwards  of  fifty  species,  the  greater 
part  natives  of  Brazil  and  South  Africa, 
with  a few  from  Australia.  [D.  MJ 

LABARIA  PLANT  of  Dcmerara.  Dra- 
ccmtium  polyphylluin. 

LABATIA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican trees  belonging  to  the  Sapotacccs. 
The  flowers  have  a four-pnrted  cal  y x,  whose 
segments  are  arranged  in  two  rows ; five 
fertile  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  alternating  with  flve 
scale-like  abortive  stamens  placed  on  its 
throat ; a four-celled  ovary  surmounted  by 
a style  that  does  not  project  beyond  the 
corolla  ; and  a fleshy  fruit.  CM.  T.  M.J 
LABEL,  LABELLUM.  The  third  petal 
of  an  orchid,  usually  turned  towards  the 
lower  front  of  the  flower,  and  very  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  the  remainder.  Also 
a similar  petal  in  other  flowers. 


LABIAT/E.  i Lamiacete , Labiates.)  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  Lindley’s  echial  alliance  of 
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perlgynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  under- 
shrubs  with  square  stems,  opposite  and 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  verticil- 
lasters.  Calyx  tubular,  persistent,  five  to 
ten-toothed  or  bilabiate ; corolla  bilabiate ; 
stamens  four  didynamous,  or  by  abortion 
two : anthers  two-celled,  or  one-celled  by 
abortion ; ovary  deeply  four-1  obed  on  a 
disk;  style  basilar;  stigma  bifid.  Fruit 
one  to  four  achenes  enclosed  by  the  calyx  ; 
seeds  erect  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
Natives  of  temperate  climates.  Many  of 
them  are  carminative,  and  yield  volatile 
i oils.  Mint,  sage,  lavender,  rosemary, 
hyssop,  patchouly,  marjoram,  horehound, 
thyme,  basil,  savory,  belong  to  the  order. 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  genera, 
and  about  2,500  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LABIATE.  A term  applied  to  a mono- 
petalous  calyx  or  corolla  which  is  separated 
into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  one  ante- 
rior, and  the  other  posterior,  with  respect 
to  the  axis. 

LABIATIFLOROUa  A term  applied  to 
composites  whose  corolla  is  labiate. 

LA BICHEA.  A genus  of  Leguminoscp  of 
the  suborder  Cfrsalpiniece,  allied  to  Cassiat 
bat  the  sepals  and  petals  are  occasionally 
reduced  to  four,  and  the  stamens  are 
[ usually  two  only,  unequal  and  dissimilar, 
or  rarely  three  and  equal.  The  pod  is  also 
short,  and  has  only  two  seeds.  There  are 
three  or  four  species,  all  from  Western 
Australia,  and  two  at  least  have  been  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens.  They  are 
glabrous  shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves  con- 
sisting of  one  conspicuous  terminal  usually 
lanceolate  and  sharply  pointed  leaflet,  and 
two  or  more  small  ones  at  its  base.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  in  short  axillary  ra- 
j cemes,  and  rather  sliowy. 

LABIOSE.  A polypetalons  corolla  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  being  labiate. 

LABISIA  pothoina  Is  the  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  Ardima  pumila,  a narive 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which  differs 
from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  the  more 
Induplicate  aestivation  of  the  corolla,  in 
the  almost  splcatc  Inflorescence,  and  in 
the  shape  and  venation  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  almost  those  of  some  monoco- 
tyledonous  plants.  It  was  thus  mistaken 
for  a Potho8  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  until  it  flowered  ; and  for  j 
the  same  reason  it  was  proposed  by  A.  He  i 
Candolle  as  a section  of  Ardisia  under  the  j 
name  of  Marantoides. 

LABIUM.  The  lower  lip  of  a labiate 
corolla. 

LABLAB.  A genus  of  tropical  pulse  j 
formerly  included  in  Dolichos.  The  two 
recognised  species  are  natives  of  India, 
but  they  have  been  so  widely  spread  by 
cultivation  that  they  are  now  found  natu- 
ralised in  most  tropical  countries.  They 
are  twining  herbaceous  plants,  with  trl- 
follolate  leaves,  and  long-stalked  racemes 
composed  of  alternate  clusters  of  short-  I 
stalked  flowers  seated  upon  glandular  I 


! knobs.  The  calyx  is  tubular  or  bell-shaped, 
cut  into  four  segments,  the  upper  one 
broad  and  blunt ; the  corolla  has  the  spread- 
ing upper  petal  channeled,  with  four  callo- 
sities or  swellings  at  Its  base,  the  two  lower 
ones  being  bent  inwards  at  a right  angle, 
but  not  twisted  as  in  Phaseolus ; and  nine 
i of  the  stamens  are  united.  The  pods  are 
flat,  marked  along  the  edges  with  rough 
j tubercles  or  warts,  and  containing  usually 
j four  oval  seeds.  L.  vulgaris  and  L.  cultratus 
| are  greatly  cultivated  in  tropical  countries, 
the  young  pods  taking  the  place  of  our 
kidney  beans,  while  the  seeds  or  pulse,  on  ac- 
count of  their  nitrogenous  qualities,  afford 
nutritive  and  wholesome  food.  There  are 
several  varieties,  some  of  which  yield 
better-flavoured  pulse  than  others.  [A.  S.]  ; 

LABORDIA.  An  evergreen  shrub  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  described  and 
figured  by  Gaudichaud  as  a genus  of  Loga- 
niacece , but  the  specimens  were  very  im- 
perfect, and  the  plant  has  not  been  again 
found,  so  that  its  affinities  are  as  yet 
doubtful. 

LABOITCnERTA.  A name  given  by  , 
Dr.  Mueller  to  a North  Australian  tree  of 
| the  tribe  Mimosete  of  Leguminoscc , but 
which  is  probably  scarcely  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct as  a genus  from  the  African  Erythro-  ! 
phlceum. 

LABURNUM.  Cytisus  Laburnum.  — , 
SCOTCH.  Cytisus  alpinus. 

LABYRINTHIFORM.  Marked  by  sinu- 
ous Intricate  lines : the  same  as  Da?daleus.  i 

! LAC.  A fluid  having  an  opaque  appear-  | 
ance,  and  either  white,  orange,  or  some 
such  colour,  occurring  in  many  plants. 

1 Also  the  name  of  a gummy  substance  pro- 
• duced  by  Erythrina  monosperma , Aleurites 
1 l acc  if  era,  &c. 

! LAC.ENA.  A genus  of  epiphytal  orchids 
i with  the  habit  of  Acineta, and  approaching 
very  nearly  to  it  In  structure,  but  differing 
1 in  having  the  lip  articulated  with  the  [ 
column  as  well  as  In  the  middle,  and  in  j 
having  but  two  pollen-masses  instead  of 
four,  these  being  attached  to  a long  slender 
caudicle.  L.  bicolor , the  original  species,  is 
a native  of  Guatemala,  and  has  long  pen- 
dulous racemes  of  flowers  of  a greenish- 
yellow  colour,  the  three-lobed  lip  marked 
j with  purple  about  the  centre.  [T.  M.] 

J LACAUS8ADEA.  Polybotrya. 

' LACF.-BARK.  The  inner  bark  of  Lagetta 
lintearia. 

LACEPEDEA.  A Mexican  shrub,  de- 
scribed by  Kunth  as  a distinct  genus,  but  j 
which  has  since  proved  to  be  a species  of 
j Turpinia. 

LACE- LEAF  PLANT.  Ouvirandra. 

LACERATE,  LACERU8.  Irregularly 
divided  by  deep  Incisions. 


LACHENALIA.  A genus  of  lily  wort, 
of  which  several  beautiful  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  consist  of  | 
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bulbous  plants,  with  lanceolate  loratc  often 
spotted  leaves,  and  erect  flower-scapes 
bearing  a raceme  of  pendulous  flowers,  the 
yellow  colour  being  predominant  among 
them.  The  perianth  is  six-parted,  with  the 
segments  conn!  vent  into  a cylindrical  tube, 
the  three  exterior  ones  shorter  than  the 
others;  there  are  six  stamens, and  a three- 
celled  rnany-ovuled  ovary  which  becomes  a 
' membranaceous  three-winged  capsule,  con- 
I taining  but  few  seeds.  L.  pendula , luieola , 

' tricolor , and  quadricolor  are  familiar  I11- 
1 habitants  of  our  greenhouses,  and  very 
I ornamental  In  the  spriug  months.  [T.  M.J 

LACHN.EA.  Cape  shrubs  of  the  Thyme- 
! lacca  , deriving  their  name  from  the  woolly 
hairs  that  densely  clothe  their  flowers.  Tho 
• inflorescence  consists  of  terminal  flower- 
; heads  frequently  surrounded  by  bracts, 
i The  perianth  is  coloured,  tubular,  jointed 
1 below,  the  lower  portion  persistent,  the 
' limb  divided  into  four  segments,  and  hav- 
I ing  attached  to  it,  at  its  junction  with  the 
I tube,  eight  stamens  in  two  rows,  and  as 
many  scales  (petals  ?)  inserted  lower  down 
than  the  stamens,  and  placed  opposite  to 
the  divisions  of  the  limb.  [31.  T.  M.J 

LACHXOCAIILON.  A genus  of  Eriocau- 
lacccF.  They  have  fibrous  roots,  a very  short 
stem,  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  sheathed 
peduncles,  and  villous  capitules  of  uni- 
| sexual  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Vlr- 
ginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LACHNOSTACHYS.  An  Australian 
genus  of  Amarnnthaeece , consisting  of 
woolly  shrubs  with  opposite  rigid  leaves 
and  terminal  and  axillary  cylindrical  brac- 
teated  spikes  of  perfect  flowers,  with  a six 
or  eight-parted  scarlous  perigone,  densely 
woolly  outside.  [J.  T.  S.] 

L AC H R YM J3 FORM.  Tear-shaped;  the 
same  as  Pear-shaped,  except  that  the  sides 
of  the  inverted  cone  are  not  contracted; 
as  the  seed  of  the  Apple. 

L ACINI  A fadj.  LACIN1ATE).  A slash. 
A deep  taper-pointed  incision. 

LACINPLA.  A small  lacinia  or  slash; 
also  the  inflected  point  of  the  petals  of 
umbellifers. 

LAC  IS.  A genus  of  Podostemacerp , con- 
sisting of  small  herbs,  natives  of  Brazilian 
rivers,  having  a thick  somewhat  globular 
root-stock,  numerous  stalked  palmately- 
di  vided  leaves  and  racemose  flowers,  which 
differ  from  those  of  other  genera  of  the 
order  in  their  monadelphous  stamens,  and 
I in  their  capsules  which  consist  of  two  or 
i three  equal  ribbed  valves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LACISTEMACE.E.  t Lnrinlemads.)  A 

natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  Llndley's  violal  alliance  of 
bypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  shrubs 
with  simple  stipulate  leaves,  and  herma- 
phrodite or  unisexual  flowers  In  axillary 
catkins.  1’erlanth  free,  divided,  with  a 
large  bract ; stamen  one,  hypogynous,  the 
connective  separating  the  antherlne  lobes, 
which  open  transversely ; disk  often  fleshy ; 


I ovary  one-celled;  placentas  parietal.  Fruit 
j a one-celled  two  to  three-valved  loculi- 
1 cldal  capsule.  Seeds  numerous,  alhuminouB,  ! 
\ with  an  aril.  Natives  of  the  tropical  woods 
: of  America.  There  are  about  half  a dozen 
1 Bpecies  In  two  genera.  [J.  H.  BJ 

LACISTEMA.  A small  genus  of  arbor- 
escent plants  of  tropical  America,  from 
which  the  order  Lacistemacca:  derives  its 
name.  They  have  simple  alternate  leaves, 
polygamous  catkin-like  flowers,  a calyx 
supported  by  a bract,  no  corolla,  a solitary 
stamen  surrounded  liy  a somewhat  fleshy 
disk,  a capsular  one-celled  fruit,  each  cell 
bearing  a solitary  seed.  In  habit  the 
si>ccles  somewhat  resemble  pepperworts. 
Their  properties  are  unknown.  [B.  80 

LACTARirS.  A large  genus  of  gill- 
bearlng  Fungi,  distinguished  by  the  cellular 
not  filamentous  substance  of  the  gills,  and 
the  milky  juice  which  Is  contained  In 
distinct  tubes.  They  are  often  extremely 
acrid  and  dangerous,  but  some  of  them,  as 
L.  vclemus  and  L.  deliciosm,  are  mild  and 
form  excellent  articles  of  food.  As,  how- 
| ever,  they  are  used  when  pickled  In  con- 
siderable quantities  almost  Indiscrimi- 
nately hy  the  Russians,  It  would  seem  that 
the  dangerous  properties  are  neutralised 
hy  the  acid.  Dogs  suffer  dreadfully  after 
lilting  such  species  as  L.  vellerevs,  and  Dr. 
Badham  had  very  unpleasant  symptoms 
from  simply  tasting  a few  of  the  spores. 
The  milk  of  this  species  leaves  a burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  throat  like  that  of 
Euphorbia  Lathprus.  When  collected  it 
forms  a cheesy  mass  which  burns  with  a 
bright  flame.  The  milk  In  many  species, 
though  originally  white,  changes  colour 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  sometimes 
! displays  brilliant  tints,  as  blue, orange, <fcc. 
i One  or  two  species  have  been  found  In  the 
Himalayas,  hut  Europe  and  North  America 
are  their  principal  habitats.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LACTESCENT.  Containing  lac,  or  milk. 

L ACTECS.  Milk-white ; dull  white  verg- 
ing to  blue. 

LAOTt'CA.  A wetl-known  genus  of 
Componita,  deriving  Its  name  from  the 
mllk-like  juice  which  pervades  the  plants 
in  their  wild  state.  The  genus  belongB  to 
that  group,  the  Cichoracea,  which  is  oha- 
racterlsed  by  the  presence  of  heads  of  strap- 
shaped  florets  only,  and  may  be  further 
distinguished  liy  the  following  marks  : In- 
volucre of  a few  overlapping  bracts.  In- 
cluding a few  yellow  or  blue  flowers,  which 
' are  placed  upon  a scaleless  receptacle ; 

I fruits  somewhat  flattened,  surmounted  by 
a thread-like  beak,  and  a pappose  calyx  of 
silky  hairs.  The  species  are  annual  or 
perennial  herhs,  with  erect  branching 
stems,  and  smooth  or  spiny  leaves,  and  are 
distributed  over  Southern  Europe,  Central 
Asia,  and  North  America. 

• The  Garden  Lettuces  have  been  so  modi- 
fied by  long  cultivation,  that  It  is  lmpos- 
j slble  to  decide  accurately  from  which  siie- 
1 cles  they  have  originated.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
t that  the  narcotic  and  sedative  principles 
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! that  arc  so  well  known  to  exist  In  Lettuce 
do  not  occur  except  to  an  infinitesimal 
extent  in  the  succulent  young  leaves  that 
form  so  agreeable  a salad,  but  when  the 
flowering  stem  is  thrown  up,  the  sap  be- 
comes milky  and  bitter,  and  its  narcotic 
properties  are  then  more  fully  developed. 
The  sedative  effects  of  Lettuces  appear  to 
have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  possess  any  record.  Venus, 
after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Is  reported  to 
have  found  rest  for  her  love-distracted 
mind  by  throwing  herself  upon  a bed  of 
Lettuces.  Virgil  and  Columella  both 
mention  the  Lettuce  as  proper  to  be  eaten 
as  a sequel  to  more  savoury  viands,  at  the 
end  of  a repast,  as  well  as  for  their  soporific 
qualities;  and  Pliny  relates  that  Augustus 
was  cured  of  an  illness  by  the  use  of  Let- 
tuces, prescribed  by  his  physician,  Musa. 
The  popular  opinion  respecting  the  pro- 
perties of  these  plants  is  maintained  in 
our  own  times  by  the  doggrel  that  tells  us 
for  want  of  re§t 

Lettuce  and  cowslip-wine  probatum  est. 

Indeed,  a substance  called  Lactucarium  or 
Lettuce  Opium  is  prepared  from  the  dried 
juice  of  some  of  these  plants,  especially  L. 
virosa , and  Is  occasionally  used  as  a mild 
narcotic  or  sedative  where  opium  Is  in- 
admissible. 

There  are  a few  British  species  of  this 
genus  of  which  mention  may  be  made, 
such  as  L.  mnralU,  sometimes  called 
Prenanthes  mnralis , distinguished  from 
the  other  British  species  by  its  thin  stalked 
leaves,  and  the  short  beak  to  the  fruit. 
The  name  of  this  species  would  imply  that 
its  usual  habitat  was  on  walls,  but  it  Is  also 
frequent  on  banks,  and  in  hedgerows. 
L.  virosa  has  sessile  prickly  leaves,  and  a 
spreading  panicle;  it  occurs  In  hedgerows, 
and  by  roadsides,  but  not  abundantly. 
L.  8<iligna  Is  yet  more  uncommon  in  this 
country ; its  panicle  is  so  contracted  as  to 
resemble  a spike.  [M.  T.  M.) 

The  Garden  Lettuce,  commonly  called 
L.  8ativat  is  a hardy  annual,  whose  native 
country  is  unknown  with  certainty,  al- 
though it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Asia. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  England  since 
1562.  The  plant  has  large  roundish  or 
roundish-oblong  entire  slightly-toothed 
milky  leaves,  which  in  some  varieties  are 
of  a deep  green,  while  In  others  they  are 
| of  a dingy  brown  colour.  The  flower-stem 
Is  round, about  three  feet  high,  the  flowers 
pale  yellow  and  corymbose.  Lettuces  ap- 
pear to  have  l>een  known  and  used  for  salads 
at  a very  early  period.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  served  to  the  royal  tables 
of  the  Persian  kings  more  than  400  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  also  record- 
ed that  they  formed  the  opium  of  Galen, 
the  celebrated  Greek  physician,  in  a.d.  200, 
and  it  was  probably  the  consideration  of 
this  historical  fact  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery in  our  day,  by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan 
of  Edinburgh,  of  the  drug  called  Lactu- 
cartum , prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  Let- 
tuce. The  ancient  Romans  knew  but  one 
sort  of  Lettuce,  and  this  was  a variety 


with  dark-coloured  leaves,  which  they  sus 
pected  of  having  an  injurious  effect  on 
j those  who  ate  it ; but  after  the  Emperor 
' Augustus  was  said  to  have  been  cured  by 
the  free  use  of  Lettuces,  suspicion  of  their 
: deleterious  qualities  vanished,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  not  only  to  cultivate 
1 them,  but  to  blanch  them  so  as  to  remove 
I their  bitterness,  and  thus  render  them  more 
palatable. 

The  first  English  writer  on  gardening 
who  has  noticed  the  Lettuce  is  Gerarde  in 
1597.  He  describes  eight  varieties  as  being 
then  cultivated.  The  number  has  since 
greatly  increased,  and  year  after  year  new 
aud  improved  sorts  are  brought  forward 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  which  have 
degenerated  and  are  considered  unworthy 
of  further  cultivation.  The  whole  have 
been  arranged  in  two  divisions  or  groups, 
namely,  Cabbage  Lettuces,  comprising  ail 
those  which  have  round  leaves,  and  form  a 
compact  head  resembling  a cabbage;  and 
Cos  Lettuces , those  having  firm  and  crisp 
upright  oblong  leaves,  folded  over  one 
another.  The  latter  are  preferred  for 
salads,  while  the  cabbage  kinds,  from 
being  more  flaccid  and  m ilder,  are  preferred 
i for  soups.  Although  containing  but  little 
nourishment.  Lettuces  are  universally  es- 
teemed for  their  emollient  and  cooling  ' 
properties,  and  they  are  always  in  great 
1 demand.  [W.  B.  B.] 

! LACUNA  (adj.  LACUNOSE).  A large  | 
deep  depression  or  excavation. 

LACUNOSO-RUGOSE.  Marked  by  deep  ' 
broad  irregular  wrinkles,  as  the  shell  of 
the  walnut,  or  stone  of  the  peach. 

LACCSTRIS.  Growing  in  lakes. 

LADANUM,  orLABDANEM.  Areslnous 
product  of  Cistus  creticus,  and  other  species. 

LADENBERGIA.  A genus  of  Cinehonacea, 
consisting  of  trees  inhabiting  Peru.  The  I 
characteristics  of  the  genus  reside  in  the  | 
limb  of  the  calyx,  which  is  very  small,  , 
somewhat  hell-shaped,  with  triangular  ; 
teeth  ; and  in  the  ovary  which  Is  surmoun-  | 
ted  by  an  eight-lobed  disk.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LADY'S  BEDSTRAW.  Galium  verum  ; 
also  1‘hamaceum  Mullugo. 

LADY’S  BOWER.  Clematis  Yitalba. 

LADY’S  COMB.  Scandix  Pecten-Veneris. 

LADY'S  CUSHION.  Armeria  vulgaris. 

LADY'S  FINGERS.  Anthgllu  Vulne-  ; 
raria. 

LADY’S  GARTERS.  Digraphis  arundi- 
na era  variegata. 

LADY’S  GLOVE.  Digitalis  purpurea.  \ 

LADY'S  HAIR.  Briza  media. 

LADY’S  LACES.  CusciUa. 

LADY’S  LOOKING-GLASS.  SpecuXaria 
hytrridu. 

LADY'S  MANTLE.  AtchemiBa  vulgaris.  | 

LADY'S  NAVEL.  Umbilicus  peudidinus.  | 


LADY’S  NIGHTCAP.  Calystegia  sepium. 
LADY’S  SEAL.  Convallaria  Polygona- 
turn. 

LADY'S  SLIPPER.  Cypripedium  Calceo- 
Jug. 

LADY'S  SMOCK.  Cardamine  pratensie. 
LADY’S  THIMBLE.  Campanula  rotun- 

difola. 

LADY'S  THISTLE.  Carduus  Marianug. 
LADY’S  TRACES  or  TRESSES.  Neottia 
spiral  is. 

LADY'S  THUMB.  An  American  name 
for  Polygonum  Persicaria. 

LADLEWOOD.  A Cape  name  for  the  , 
wood  of  Cassine  Colpoon. 

I LAvLIA.  A beautiful  sen  us  of  orchids, 
closely  related  to  Cattleya,  from  which  In- 
deed It  differs  in  little  if  anythin?,  besides  | 
bavin?  eight  pollen-masseslnstead  of  four.  | 
They  are  epiphytes,  furnished  with  pseudo-  | 
bulbs  which  are  often  elongated  clavate  and 
stem-like,  thick  hard  leaves,  and  terminal 
scapes  of  few  or  many  flowers,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  extremely  showy.  L. 
purpnrata  and  Its  allies,  L.  superbiens , L. 
mnjalis,  and  L.  prmstans,  arc  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  species,  which  are  all  South 
American,  and  come  chiefly  from  Brazil 
and  Mexico.  LT.  MO 

L.ELIOPSIS.  The  name  of  a few  epi- 
phytal orchids  of  the  West  IndlC3  and  South 
America.  They  agree  with  Cattleya  In  all 
respects  except  that  the  flowers  arc  mem- 
branaceous, and  the  veins  of  the  lip  beard- 
ed. L.  domingensis , the  typical  species,  is 
a St.  Domingo  plant,  with  two-leaved 
pseudobulbs,  and  a slender  terminal  scape, 
bearing  at  the  end  a few  showy  flowers,  of 
which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rather  erect 
than  spreading,  and  the  large  lip  is  rolled 
up  round  the  column,  and  two-lobed  with 
wavy  toothed  recurved  divisions.  [T.  MO 

L.ETIA.  A genus  of  Flaeourtiaceae  con- 
sisting of  small  trees  inhabiting  the  woods 
of  tropical  America,  with  dotted  or  dot- ; 
less,  usually  entire  and  leathery  leaves; 
hermaphrodite  or  polygamous  flowers,  ar- 
ranged In  racemes:  a highly  imbricate 
calyx  ; cither  no  corolla  or  one  composed 
of  five  petals,  yellow  or  white:  an  inde- 
finite number  of  stamens,  with  very  short 
anthers;  and  an  ovate  or  three-cornered 
berry.  L.  apetaln,  of  the  Magdalena  river, 
yields  a balsamic  resin  which  becomes 
white  in  contact  with  the  air,  like  Sanda- 
raeh.  [B.  8.] 

L.EVIGATE.  Having  the  appearance  of 
being  polished,  as  many  seeds. 

L.EVIS.  Free  from  asperities  or  hairs, 
or  any  sort  of  unevenness. 

L AFOENSI  A.  A genus  of  South  American 
Lythracece,  consisting  of  trees  or  Bhrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  cither 
solitary  in  the  axils  or  In  terminal  racemes 
or  panicles ; they  are  large,  white  or  pale 
red,  with  a hihracteolate  eight  to  ten- 


toothed calyx,  ten  to  twelve  petals,  and 
twenty  to  twenty-four  stamens:  and  are 
succeeded  by  an  incompletely  two-celled 
capsule.  [T.  M.] 

LAGAROSIPHON.  A genus  of  aquatic 
herbs,  Inhabiting  tropical  rivers  and  hikes, 
and  belonging  to  Hydrocharidacetr.  It  has 
smooth  parallel- veined  leaves,  and  flowers 
enclosed  in  a spathc,  and  having  three  bc- 
pals  and  three  petals, an  Indefinite  number 
of  stamens,  and  a succulent  fruit.  [B.  S.] 

LAGASCEA.  A genus  of  Composite  of 
the  tribe  Vemoniacece,  distinguished  by 
tlic  doubly  compound  flower-heads,  each 
separate  floret  being  enclosed  in  a four  or 
five-toothed  tubular  involucre,  several  of 
these  partial  involucres  being  collected  in 
a general  head,  surrounded  by  imbricated 
leafy  bracts.  Each  floret  has  a very  slender 
tubular  corolla,  and  a compressed  four- 
angled acliene  crowned  by  a very  short 
entire  or  toothed  membranous  pappus. 
There  are  about  seven  species,  natives  of 
Mexico,  all  coarse  weedy  herbs  of  little  in- 
terest. 

LAGENARIA.  A genus  of  Cucvrbitaeecr, 
consisting  of  annual  pubescent  musky 
plants,  with  alternate  heart-shaped  leaves, 
tendrils,  clustered  single-flowered  axillary 
flower-stalks,  and  white  inontEcious  flow- 
ers ; the  males  with  a bell-shaped  five- 


parted  calyx,  five  spreading  petals,  and 
five  triadelphons  stamens ; and  thefemales 
with  a three-celled  Inferior  ovary,  becom- 
ing, when  mature,  a woody  pepo.  They  are 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  [J-  H.  B.] 

LAGENIFORM.  Shaped  like  a Florence 
flask. 

LAGENOCARPFS.  The  generic  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  heath- 
worts;  distinguished  by  having  the  corolla 
small,  nearly  globose,  its  border  slightly 
five-clef t,  the  seed-vessel  flagon-shaped  and 
one-celled.  The  species  are  heatli-like 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape,  with  small  | 
leaves  in  whorls  of  three  together,  and  1 
small  solitary  flowers.  The  name  indicates 
the  flagon-like  shape  of  the  fruit.  [G.  D.j 

LAGENOPHORA.  A genus  of  Composites 
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of  the  tribe  A&teroiderr , consisting  of  small 
daisy-like  herbs,  with  the  leaves  mostly  ra- 
dical, nnd  the  small  flower-heads  growing 
singly  on  slender  scapes.  The  numerous 
spreading  ray-florets,  either  white  or  pale 
blue,  the  numerous  yellow  tubular  florets 
of  the  disk,  and  the  flattened  achenes  with- 
out any  pappus,  are  nearly  those  of  Beilis, 
from  which  genu9  Logenophora  differs 
chiefly  in  the  achenes  being  narrowed  into 
a beak  at  the  top.  There  are  about  ten  spe- 
cies, all  Australian,  although  one  species, 
L.  Billardieri , extends  also  into  Southern 
Asia. 

LAGBRSTR&MIA.  A genus  of  Lythra- 
cete,  of  which  al>out  a dozen  species  are 
known,  all  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
forming  large  trees  or  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
purplish  or  white  flowers.  The  bell-shaped 
calyx  iscutinto  six  equal-sized  lobes,  with- 
out any  intermediate  teeth : the  corolla 
consists  of  six  petals,  furnished  with  long 
narrow  claws  or  stalks ; the  stamens  vary 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  ; and  the  fruit  is 
divided  into  three  or  six  cells,  containing 
numerous  winged  seeds.  L.  indica  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  with  elliptical  smooth  pale  green 
leaves,  and  bright  rose-coloured  flowers, 
the  petals  of  which  are  very  much  curved, 
having  a crumpled  but  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful appearance.  It  is  a native  of  China,  and 
flourishes  in  our  greenhouses. 

L.  rcgiiuB  forms  a magnificent  timber 
! tree,  yielding  a bloodred-coloured  wood, 
which,  though  open  In  the  grain  and  soft, 
is  greatly  used  in  India  for  boat  buildintr, 
1 and  for  the  knees  of  ships,  on  account  of  its 
great  durability  under  water.  It  Is  called 
! Jarool,  and  is  common  in  the  peninsula  of 
j India,  and  in  Blrmah.  The  native  Indian 
physicians  esteem  various  parts  medicinal, 
' the  astringent  root  being  used  as  a remedy 
for  thrush,  its  bark  and  leaves  as  purga- 
tives, and  its  seeds  as  a narcotic.  [A.  S.] 

LAGETTA.  The  tree  producing  the 
! well-known  lace-bark  of  Jamaica  i9  called 
| in  that  island  by  the  name  Lagetto.  The 
; genus  belongs  to  the  Thymcldccrc , and  is 
i known  by  its  perfect  flowers ; its  tubular 
coloured  perianth,  with  a distended  tube, 
contracted  throat,  and  four  glands  ; eight 
stamens ; and  a small  round  hairy  fruit, 
enclosed  in  the  persistent  base  ‘of  the 
perianth. 

The  Inner  bark  of  L.  lintearia  consists  of 
numerous  concentric  layers  of  fibres  which 
interlace  In  all  directions,  and  thus  present 
a great  degree  of  resemblance  to  lace, 
whence  the  common  name  of  the  tree.  It 
is  reported  that  Charles  II.  received,  as  a 
present  from  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  a 
cravat,  frill,  and  pair  of  ruffles,  made  of  this 
material ; and  to  this  day  it  is  used  for 
bonnets,  collars,  and  other  articles  of  appa- 
rel, specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Kew  museum,  &c.  The  uses  to  which  this 
natural  lace  is  applied  are  not  always  so 
unobjectionable  as  those  just  mentioned, 
for  it  is  likewise  used  In  the  manufacture 
J of  thongs  and  whips,  with  which,  in  former 


times  at  least,  the  negroes  were  beaten  by 
tlielr  cruel  taskmasters.  The  plant  Is  cul- 
tivated in  English  hothouses  as  an  object 
of  curiosity.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LAGOfiCIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  um- 
bellifers,  characterised  by  having  one  half 
of  the  fruit  abortive,  and  a deep  furrow  on 
one  side  of  that  part  which  attains  matu- 
rity. The  only  species  is  a small  annual,  a 
native  of  Eastern  Europe,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean.  [G.  DJ 

LAGOPUS.  Hare-footed.  A term  ap- 
plied to  parts  which  are  so  closely  covered 
with  long  hairs  as  to  resemble  a hare’s  foot; 
as  the  rhizome  of  some  ferns,  and  the  in- 
florescence of  some  grasses. 

LAGUNARIA.  The  name  of  a malva- 
ceous  tree,  native  of  Norfolk  Island.  The 
genus  Is  allied  to  Hibiscus,  but  from  it,  and 
i from  other  closely-related  genera,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  small  size  and  paucity 
of  the  bracts  of  the  fnvolucel ; by  the  pre- 
sence of  a club-shaped  style,  terminated  by 
a radiated  stigma;  as  well  as  by  the  capsule, 
which  is  five-celled.  The  flowers  are  hand- 
some, and  of  a pink  hue.  [M.  T.  M.j 

LAGFRUS.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Agrostidece.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  inflorescence  being  in  round 
spike-like  panicles ; glumes  scarious,  end- 
ing in  a long-fringed  bristle.  The  soft 
white  silky  spikes  of  flowers,  with  their 
protruded  awns,  give  this  pretty  grass  a j 
very  remarkable  appearance.  L.  ovatus,  ! 
the  only  species,  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  some  parts  of  Asia. 
Though  included  in  the  British  flora,  it  is 
only  found  in  Guernsey.  [D.  M.] 

LAITRON.  (Fr.)  Sonchus.  — DE  PLU- 
MIER.  Mulgedium. 

LAITUE.  (Fr.)  Lactuca  aativa, 

i LA-KAO.  A Cli  I nose  green  dye  obtained 
j from  Iihamnus  catharticus. 

i LAKE-WEED.  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 

' LALAGE.  A genus  of  Leguminoson,  nearly 
allied  to  Jfovea,  but  differing  chiefly  in  the 
narrower  and  more  deeply  divided  upper  J 
lip  of  the  calyx,  and  in  the  flat  pod.  It  con- 
sists of  four  or  five  shrubs,  natives  of 
South-west  Australia,  with  alternate  ovate  I 
lanceolate  or  linear  leaves,  and  pretty  axil- 
lary flowers,  either  yellow  or  mixed  with 
orange  violet  and  crimson.  L.  ornata  has  I 
i been  introduced  into  our  greenhouses  with  j 
other  Swan  River  Papilionacece. 

I LALANG.  A worthless  Eastern  grass, 
Andropogon  caricosus. 

LALO.  The  powdered  leaves  of  Adan- 
8on  ia  digitata. 

LAM  AN.  (Fr.)  Solanum  nigrum. 

LAMARCKIA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
: longing  to  the  tribe  Fcstuee.cr.  The  inflo- 
| rescenre  is  in  simple  crowded  panicles,  the 
spikeletsof whicharc stalked, two-flowered,  i 
I one  fertile  and  the  other  sterile.  L.  auren , i 
| the  only  species  of  the  genus,  is  a pretty  [ 
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annua),  sometimes  cultivated  in  botanical » 
gardens*  It  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  [I).  MJ  | 

LAMBERTIA.  A proteaceous  genus  of 
small  shrubs,  natives  of  extra-tropical 
Australia,  principally  on  the  south  and  I 
south-west  coasts.  The  flowers  are  regular, 
solitary  or  in  clusters,  with  a four-cleft 
tubular  calyx,  the  segments  of  which  bear 
each  an  anther ; and  a Aliform  style  with  a 
pointed  stigma.  The  prevailing  colour  is 
dark  red  with  occasionally  an  orange  tint. 
The  seed-vessel  is  ovate,  leathery,  often 
bristly,  containing  two  winged  seeds. 
The  leaves  are  entire  or  toothed,  either 
In  threes  or  verticlllate.  [R.  H.] 

LAMBKILL.  An  American  name  for  j 
Kalmin  angustifolia. 

LAMBRUSQUE.  (Fr.)  Vitia  Labrusca.  j 

LAMB'S  QUARTERS.  Atriplex  patula; 
in  America,  Chenopodium  album. 

LAMB’S  TOE.  Anthyllia  Vulnerario. 

LAMB’S  TONGUE.  Plantago  media. 

LAMELLA  (adj.  LAMELLAR).  A plate 
or  thin  part  such  as  is  found  at  the  end  of 
many  styles. 

LAMELLAE,  LAMINA).  LAMEL LULAS. 
The  gills  of  fungals  : vertical  membra- 
nous radiating  or  branching  plates  be- 
longing to  a pileus. 

LAM  I ACE  A?.  Llndlcy’s  name  for  the 
Labiatce : which  see. 

LAMINA.  The  blade  of  a leaf;  that  ex-  j 
panded  part  which  terminates  the  petiole, 
if  there  be  one. 

LAMINARIACEAE.  A natural  order  of 
dark-spored  Algo’,  consisting  of  olive- 
coloured  inarticulate  sea-weeds,  whose 
spores  are  sui>erflclal  and  form  Indefinite 
, cloud-like  patches,  or  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  frond.  Most  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  except  Chorda  which  attains 
a great  length,  and  Adenocyatia.  Some,  ; 
like  Leaaonia,  form  submarine  forests  witli 
stems  as  thick  as  a man’s  thigh,  while  Macro- 
[ cyatia  by  repeated  division  attains  a length 
of  hundreds  of  feet.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  Nereocyatis, which  occurs  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  and  has  a stem 
300  feet  long,  which  bears  above  a huge 
air-vessel  six  or  seven  feet  long,  shaped 
like  a great  cask,  and  ending  in  a tuft  of 
upwards  of  fifty  forked  leaves.  This  Is  the 
favourite  resting-place  of  the  sea-otter. 
Kcklonia  bvccinalis,  again,  the  Trumpet 
Weed  of  the  Cape  colonists,  has  a stem  | 
twenty  feet  high  crowned  with  a fan- 
shaped cluster  of  leaves  more  than  half  as 
long.  The  stem,  which  Is  hollow  above,  is  j 
often  used  as  a siphon  or  converted  Into  a 
trumpet.  These  plants  are  mostly  deep-sea 
Alg<r,  and  occur  in  either  hemisphere,  both 
In  colder  and  warmer  seas.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LAMINARIA.  An  important  genus  of 
dark-spored  Algo’,  the  type  of  the  natural 
order  Lominarinreo’.  It  has  no  definite 
leaves,  but  on  the  contrary  ft  plane  ribless  i 


expansion,  which  iseither  simple  or  cloven.  | 
The  stem  is  either  short  or  elongated,  and 
is  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
cither  naked  or  fringed  with  a crisped  ex-  ( 
pansiou.  Some  of  the  species,  as  L.  digitata  ' 
and  L.  bulbosa , attain  an  immense  size,  and  ! 
together  with  L.  sacchurina , which  is  com-  j 
monly  brought  away  from  the  coast  to  i 
answer  the  purpose  of  an  hygrometer,  i 
yield  an  enormous  supply  for  the  prepara-  I 
tion  of  manure  or  kelp.  One  peculiarity  , 
about  these  plants  is  that  the  old  lamina  an- 
nually fall9  off  by  means  of  a constriction,  j 
and  Is  replaced  by  a new  frond  formed  i 
from  the  part  beneath.  The  species  delight  j 
in  the  colder  seas  of  the  north,  and  are  usu- 
ally exposed  only  at  low  tides.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LAMINATING.  Separating  into  several  j 
plates  or  layers. 

LAMTUM.  A genus  of  herbaceous  labiate  ' 
plants  distinguished  by  having  four  sta- 
mens, of  which  the  lower  pair  are  longest  ; ; 
hairy  anthers,  the  cells  of  which  diverge 
and  burst  longitudinally  ; and  a corolla  of  ! 
two  lips,  of  which  the  upper  is  arched  and  \ 
entire,  the  lower  spreading,  two-lohed,  and  i 
mostly  furnished  with  one  or  two  teeth  on  | 
each  side.  The  commonest  species,  L.  album , 
Dead-nettle,  received  its  English  name  from 
the  resemblance  borne  by  Its  leaves  to 
those  of  the  true  nettle,  from  which,  how-  ; 
ever.  It  may  be  distinguished  at  any  stage  ! 
of  its  growth  by  its  square  stem.  L.  pur- 
ptireum  is  a common  weed  in  hedges  and 
cultivated  land.  French,  Lamier ; German, 
Taubneasel.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LAMOUROUXIA.  A genusof  Rerophnla- 
riaceee,  distinguished  by  a four-cleft  calyx  ; 
by  a corolla  with  an  elongated  somewhat 
flattened  tube,  dilated  below  the  throat, 
and  the  small  three-1  obed  lower  Up  shorter 
than  the  con  cave  upper  one;  and  by  trans-  I 
verse  hairy  anthers  with  the  cell9  unusually  I 
mucronate.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Mexico  or  of  the  Andes  of  South  America ; 
they  are  all  herbs,  either  erect  or  some-  j 
what  climbing,  with  opposite  toothed  or  j 
divided  leaves,  rarely  quite  entire,  and  . 
handsome  flowers,  usually  scarlet  or  pink,  ' 
In  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  There  are 
about  eighteen  species  known,  most  of 
them  very  showy  plants.  None  have,  how-  I 
ever,  been  yet  brought  into  cultivation,  | 
and  Indeed  It  Is  probable  that  they  are  more 
or  less  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  ' 
plants,  and  therefore  scarcely  capable  of  j 
being  cultivated. 

LAMPOURDE  or  L.  GLOUTERON.  j 
(Fr.)  Xanthium  Strum  arium. 

LAM  PR  A.  A gen  ns  of  Commclynaceat 
from  Mexico.  They  have  erect  leafy  stems, 
with  the  lower  leaves  reduced  to  sheaths, 
the  upper  numerous  and  lanceolate,  and 
numerous  flowers  in  a sessile  head  among 
the  leaves.  [J.  T.  S.]  | 

LAMPRETTE.  (Fr.)  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi. 

LAMP8ANE.  (Fr.)  Lapaana. 

LANA,  LANUGO  (adj.  LAN  ATE,  LA-  1 
NUGINOSE).  Long,  dense,  curled,  and 
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matted  hairs,  resembling  wool,  as|in  Ver- 
bascum  Thapsns. 

LANCEOLATE.  Narrowly  elliptical, 
tapering  to  each  end.  Lanceolate-hartat e 
is  hastate  with  the  principal  lobe  lanceo- 
late ; and  Lanceolate-sagittate  is  sagittate 
with  the  principal  portion  lanceolate. 

LANCE-WOOD.  The  light  elastic  wood 
of  Dugnetia  qnitarensia.  — , JAMAICA.  A 
species  of  Lycium. 

LANDE,  or  LANDIER.  (Fr.)  Ulex  euro- 

I pceiLS. 

LANGTTE  D’AGNEAU.  (Fr.)  Plantago 
media.  — DEBCEUF.  Anchusa  officinalis. 

I — DE  CEKF.  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  — 
! DE  CHIEN.  Cynnglossum  officinale.  — DE 
MOINEAtJ.  Passerina  Stelleri.  — DE 
! SERPENT.  Ophioglossum  vulgatum. 

LANGUOR.  A name  given  In  vegetable 
! Pathology  to  that  condition  of  plants  in 
| which,  from  unwholesome  food,  bad  drain- 
i age,  frequent  want  of  water,  &c.,  they  fall 
into  a state  of  premature  decrepitude. 

I This  is  well  known  in  French  vineyards 
; under  the  name  of  Ooupissnre,  and  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  fruit-growers  when  the  subsoil 
j is  ungenial.  When  once  this  condition  is 
set  up,  it  is  difficult  of  remedy,  If  not  past 
1 cure  altogether.  The  removal  of  the  cause 
I is  the  only  rational  treatment,  and  this  is 
; not  always  possible.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LANKESTERIA.  Agenusof  Acanthaceee, 
containing  two  species,  natives  of  Central 
Africa.  They  are  hairy  shrubs  with  ovate 
entire  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  short 
axillary  spikes,  having  a calyx  of  equal 
; linear  sepals,  subtended  by  two  bracts  ; a 
j long  slender  corolla-tube,  and  one-sided 
five-parted  limb,  two  exserted  stamens, 
and  a simple  capitate  stigma.  The  genus 
Is  named  after  Dr.  Lankcster,  a well-known 
English  botanist.  [W.  C.] 

LANSA,  LANGSAT,  or  LANSEII.  The 
fruit  of  Lansium  domeeticum . 

LANSBERGIA.  A South  American  genus 
of  Tridacece,  related  to  Phalncallis  and  Cy- 
pella,  from  the  first  of  which  it  differs  In 
having  the  sepals  all  closed  and  converging, 
in  the  cells  of  the  anther  being  adherent 
to  the  lobes  of  the  style  by  their  whole 
length,  and  in  the  stigmas  being  minutely 
crested  and  not  petaloid ; while  the  second 
•is  known  from  it  by  its  stigmas  being  lobed, 
acute,  and  fringed  at  the  upper  side  with 
acute  horny  crests.  The  outer  divisions  of 
the  perianth  are  large  and  concave,  the 
inner  narrow  and  involute.  L.  caracasana 
lias  tuberous  roots,  simple  stems,  equitant 
leaves,  and  yellow  fugacious  flowers,  spot- 
ted with  brown  or  black.  [T.  MJ 

LANSIUM.  A genus  of  Mcliacece , con- 
fined to  the  East  Indies,  and  consisting  of 
trees  with  imparlplnnatc  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary flowers  arranged  in  panicles.  The 
calyx  is  composed  of  five  sepals ; the  co- 
rolla of  five  petals  ; the  ten  stamens  are 
formed  into  a tube.  The  fruit  is  a corticate 
berry,  having  five  cells,  each  cell  contain- 


ing one  or  two  seeds.  This  berry  has  a cool- 
ing pleasant  taste,  and  hence  they  are  some- 
times cultivated,  and  sold  in  the  Canton 
markets.  L.  domesticum  (known  as  Lansa,  j 
Langsat,  Lanseh,  Ayer-Ayer,  or  Bejetlan,  ! 
in  the  different  languages  of  the  East  In-  | 
dies;  has  a fruit  as  large  as  a pigeon’s  egg, 
of  a yellowish  colour  without,  and  whitish 
within,  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  eaten 
either  fresh  or  variously  prepared.  The 
wood  is  used  by  the  Malays.  [B.  S.] 

LANTANA.  A considerable  genus  of 
Verbpiace.cey  containing  upwards  of  fifty  spe- 
cies, chiefly  from  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
America.  They  are  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs, 
with  flowers  in  pedunculate  axillary  heads, 
rarely  lengthening  into  spikes.  The  calyx  is 
small,  truncate  or  sinuately  four-toothed  ; 
the  corolla  tube  slender,  with  a spreading 
four  orflve-lobed  limb;  there  are  four  in-  i 
eluded  stamens;  the  ovary  is  two-celled; 
and  the  fruit  is  a drupe,  the  kernel  two-  ! 
celled,  or  divided  into  two  nuts.  [W.  0.J  J 

LAPAGERIA.  A genus  of  Phllesiacea % | 
consisting  of  twining  undershrubs,  with 
alternate  cuspidate  somewhat  reticulate  ; 
leaves,  and  solitary  one-flowered  peduncles,  1 
the  perianth  coloured,  six  leaved,  and  some- 
what bell-shaped  ; and  the  stamens  six,  in-  , 


perted  at  its  base.  The  fruit  is  a one-celled 
berry,  with  numerous  seeds.  They  are  na- 
tives of  Chili.  L.  rosea,  with  its  white 
variety,  arc  two  of  the  most  beautiful  plants 
grown  in  modern  greenhouses.  [J.  H.  B.] 
LAPEYROUSIA.  A genus  of  fridaceee , 
consisting  of  half  a dozen  species  from  the 
Cape  colony,  allied  to  Anomatheca,  in  the 
long  slender  tube  of  tbelr  perianth,  and 
spreading  lobes,  but  these  are  much  more 
equal,  the  stigmas  are  more  deeply  cleft, 
and  the  capsule  is  distinctly  three-lobed* 
They  have  tuberous  bulbs,  simple  stems, 
with  sheathing  leaves,  and  terminal  elon- 
gated flower-spikes,  each  flower  in  the  axil 
of  a leafy  bract.  Three  species.  L.  flssifolia , 
L.  anceps,  and  L.  corymbosa , were  formerly 
cultivated  amoug  our  Cape  Irideae,. but  are 
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not  near  so  showy  as  many  other  Ixia-like 
plants.  The  same  genus  has  been  described 
i by  Sprengel  under  the  name  of  Ovieda ; 

: and  the  name  of  Jjapcyrousia  was  also  given 
by  Thun  berg  to  a genus  of  Composite, 
which  De  Candolle  altered  to  Peyrousia. 

LA  PH  A MI  A.  A genus  of  Composite, 
connected  In  many  respects  with  the  tribe 
Asterohlccp , but  the  leaves  are  usually  oppo- 
site, and  ft  has  not  exactly  the  style  of  that 
group,  it  consists  of  five  species,  low  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  from  Texas  or  New  Mex- 
ico, with  small  discoid  or  radiating  yellow 
flower-heads,  and  offering  no  particular  in- 
I terest  except  to  botanists.  It  is  In  many 
| respects  very  near  Perityle. 

LAPIDOSE.  Growing  In  stony  places. 

LAPIRDRA.  A small  genus  of  pancra- 
tiform  AmarylKdaceir , consisting  of  a sin- 
gle species,  L.  Placiana,  found  in  Spain. 

I Its  leaves  are  linear  obtuse,  striped  longi- 
tudinally with  white,  and  its  flowers,  white 
in  a many-flowered  umbel,  have  a spreading 
t limb,  an  imperfect  stamfnal  cup,  with  the 
filaments  short,  and  dentately  winged  on 
[ each  side  ; a curved  and  tapering  style,  and 
a small  trifld  stigma.  According  to  Herbert 
| it  is  the  same  as  Vagaria  parviflora.  [T.  MJ 

1 LAPLACEA.  A name  given  by  Kunth 
j to  a genus  of  Temstrlimiacea \ which  has 
proved  to  be  the  same  as  Hcemocharis. 

LAPPA.  Arctium. 

LAPPACEOUS.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a lappa  or  bur  : that  It  to  say,  of  a round 
body  covered  with  small  hooks. 

LAPPAGO.  A genus  of  grasses,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Panicea*.  The  inflorescence 
is  in  close  bundles  or  heads;  spikelets  two  to 
i flve-flowered,  with  the  rudiments  of  neuter 
| florets.  There  are  three  species,  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  Africa.  [D.  M.] 

LAPSANA.  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
mostly  annual,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ci- 
choracete  of  compound  flowers,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  compressed  striated 
fruit  destitute  of  pappus,  a naked  recep- 
tacle, and  the  involucre  composed  of  a sin- 
gle row  of  erect  scales,  with  smaller  ones 
at  the  base.  L.  communis,  a hedge  weed,  is 
our  common  Nipplewort.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LARANGA  DA  TERRA.  A wild  orange 
of  Brazil. 

LARBREA.  A section  of  the  earyo- 
phyllaceous  genus  Stellaria,  of  which  S.uli- 
ginosa,  the  Larbrea  aqnntica  of  St.  Hilaire, 
Is  the  type ; also  a synonym  of  Malachinm , 
M.  aqnaticum  being  the  Larbrea  aquatica 
of  De  Candolle.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LARCH.  Abies  Larix.  — , CORSICAN. 
Pinns  Laricio. 

L A R DIZ  A B AL  ACE.*.  (Lardizabalads.) 
A natural  order  at  dicotyledons,  belonging 
to  Lindley’s  menispermal  alliance  of  dicli- 
nous Exogens.  Twining  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate exstipulate  leaves,  ternary  sym-  j 
metry»  and  unisexual  flowers.  They  re-  . 


sernble*  Menispermacerp,  but  differ  in  their 
j compound  leaves.  Natives  of  the  cooler 
parts  of  South  America  and  China.  The 
fruit  of  some  of  the  plants  is  eaten.  Ex-  ' 
amples:  Lardizabala , Hulbollia.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LARDIZABALA.  One  of  the  two  Arne-  : 
rioan  genera,  belonging  to  the  small  order 
Lardizabalacea',  and  consisting  of  two  gpe-  | 
cles,  both  climbing  shrubs,  with  rather 
large  compound  leaves,  the  six  or  nine  leaf-  ' 
lets  disposed  In  two  or  three  sets  contain-  I 
Jng  three  each.  The  flowers  are  of  separate  || 
sexes,  borne  on  distinct  plants,  the  males  l 
in  many-flowered  racemes,  and  the  females 
solitary.  Both  sexes  have  a calyx  of  six  j 
fleshy  egg-shaped  sepals,  arranged  in  a 
double  series,  the  inner  ones  narrower  than  J 
the  outer.  The  ovaries  ripen  into  many-  I 
seeded  berries.  Both  species  are  found  in  J 
Chili,  extending  as  far  south  as  Concep- 
tion. One,  L.  b itenmta,  which  generally  ! 
has  leaves  composed  of  six  leaflets,  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  cold  of  ; 

I our  winters,  when  trained  against  a wail, 
and  its  dark  glossy  evergreen  foliage,  and 
I drooping  spikes  of  deep  purple  flowers,  | 

! render  it  very  ornamental.  In  Chili,  a 
| very  tough  fibre  is  obtained  from  its 
stems  and  made  into  cordage  ; and  its  . 
fruit,  containing  a sweet-tasted  pulp,  is  I 
sold  in  the  markets.  [A.  S.] 

LARIX.  See  Abies,  under  which  head  ! 
information  Is  given  respecting  the  well-  j 
known  European  Larch ; hence,  it  is  here  j 
only  necessary  to  add  what  is  there  omitted,  : 
viz.  that  the  American  Larch,  Abies  or  Larix  , 
pendula,  is  the  tree  known  to  the  Cana- 
dians as  the  Tamarack,  and  which  furnishes 
an  important  feature  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Canadian  forests.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

LARKSPUR,  LARK  HEEL,  LARK'S- 
CLAW.  Delphinium. 

LARME  DE  JOB,  or  LARMILLE.  (Fr.)  j 
Coix  Lachryma. 

LARNAX.  Peruvian  and  Mexican  herb?,- 
•constituting  a genus  of  Solanacea,  closely 
allied  to  Physalis,  with  which  genus,  among 
other  things,  they  concur  in  the  fact  that,  ' 
as  the  berry-like  fruit  ripens,  the  calyx  j 
I increases  in  size  and  assumes  the  appear-  j 
mice  of  a bladder  surrounding  the  fruit. 
The  points  of  distinction  are  to  be  sought 
1 for  in  the  shape  of  the  calyx,  which  Is  here 
tubular,  angular,  and  five-toothed ; and  in 
I that  at  the  corolla,  whose  limb  is  somewhat 
; bell-shaped,  and  divided  into  five  acute 
spreading  lobes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

i LA  ROCHE  A.  Itochea. 

LARREA.  A genus  of  Zygnphyllacte , of 
which  four  species,  three  of  them  found 
In  Chili  and  Paraguay,  are  known.  They 
are  strong-scented  evergreen  shrubs,  with  j 
low  branched  stems,  knotty  jointed  branch- 
lets,  opposite  leaves,  consisting  usually  of  j 
a sintrle  or  rarely  of  several  pairs  of  un-  1 1 
equal-sided  leaflets,  and  terminal  flowers,  1 1 
with  five  sepals,  five  yellow  petals,  ten 
stamens,  and  a five-celled  ovary,  each  cell  j 
maturing  a single  thin-shelled  seed. 

L.  mexicana , the  Creosote  plant  of  the  l 
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Americans,  Is  a shrub  growing  from  four  to 
I six  feet  high,  very  abundant  in  some  parts 
of  Mexico,  forming  a dense  and  almost 
Impassable  scrub,  particularly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Colorado  desert,  where  Its  luxu- 
I riant  growth  puts  a stop  to  the  drifting 
h sand.  It  is  a sure  sign  of  a sterile  soil, 
for  wherever  It  flourishes  little  else  can  be 
i found,  and  although  It  gives  the  scenery  a 
beautifully  verdant  appearance,  its  strong 
creosote-like  odour  renders  it  so  repulsive 
that  no  animal  will  touch  it.  Moreover,  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  made  to  burn,  it  Is  useless 
even  for  the  purpose  of  fuel.  The  resinous 
matter  to  which  the  odour  Is  due  abounds 
In  all  parts  of  the  plant.  The  Plmos  Indians 
collect  arid  form  it  into  balls  which  they 
kick  before  them  as  they  journey  from 
one  point  to  the  other  of  their  trail.  It  is 
also  used  in  rheumatism.  [A.  S.] 

LASEGUEA.  A genus  of  dogbanes,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  calyx  flve-parted, 
the  divisions  oblong,  two  glands  at  the 
base  of  each  ; the  corolla  shorter  than  the 
j calyx.  Its  border  flve-lobed ; a ring  of  hairs 
‘ at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  stamens  ; and 
the  glands  of  the  nectary  five.  The  species 
are  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  natives  of 
Brazil,  having  opposite  and  shortly-stalked 
leaves,  which  are  cordate  and  entire  ; the 
racemes  of  flowers  are  terminal,  and  the  In- 
dividual flowers  are  supported  on  stalks 
which  are  longer  thau  the  linear-lanceolate 
bracts.  [G.  D.] 

LASER.  (Fr.)  Laserpitium. 

LASER  CYRENAICUM.  The  Asa  dulcis, 
Thapsia  garganica, 

LASERPITIUM.  A genusof  umbellifers, 
distinguished  from  its  allies  by  the  fruit 
having  eight  prominent  wing-like  appen- 
dages. The  species  are  perennial  herbs, 
chiefly  found  in  South-eastern  Europe. 
Some  of  them  are  employed  as  domestic 
remedies,  on  account  of  their  possessing 
some  degree  of  aroma.  [G.  D.] 

LASER  WORT.  Laserpitium  ; also  Thap- 
sia Laserpitii. 

LASIA.  A genus  of  orontlads,  very 
closely  allied  to  Pothos , but  distinguished 
from  that  genus  by  its  sessile  spadix  and 
its  pendulous  ovules.  The  species  are 
Indian  plants,  with  more  or  less  of  a creep- 
j ing  habit,  thickly  beset  with  strong  spines ; 
j and  the  pinnately-divided  leaves  have 
sheathing  leaf-stalks.  [M.  T.  MJ 

LASIAGROSTIS.  A genus  of  grasses  j 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Stipece.  The  species 
which  were  referred  to  It  are  described 
under  Stipa  by  Steudel,  who  makes  Lasia - 1 
grostis  a section  of  that  genus.  [D.  M.J 

LA  SI  AN  DR  A.  A genus  of  Mclastomacecp, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  four- 
angled  branches,  opposite  or  verticlllate  i 
entire  ribbed  leaves,  and  panlcled  showy 
flowers,  with  five  petals  niid  a capsular 
fruit.  There  are  about  forty  species,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LASIOLEPIS.  This  genus  Is  stated  to 


* differ  from  Harrisonia  in  its  flve-parted 
flowers  only,  and  therefore  would  ho  better 
merged  therein.  The  name  is  applied  to  a 
shrub  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  wavy 
| spiny  branches  and  compound  leaves,  and 
refers  to  the  hairy  scales  that  are  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  stamens  in  this  and 
other  genera  of  Simarubacea;.  [M.  T.  MJ 

LASIOPETALUM.  A genus  of  Stcrcu- 
liacece,  considered  as  the  type  of  a tribe 
exclusively  Australian,  distinguished  by 
hermaphrodite  flowers  with  the  petals 
either  wanting  or  reduced  to  small  scales; 
and  by  the  stamens,  of  which  five  only 
bear  anthers,  and  which  are  only  shortly 
united  at  the  base,  or  quite  free.  The 
genus  is  characterised  in  the  tribe  by 
anthers  opening  in  terminal  pores,  and  by  i 
the  calyx  not  marked  with  the  parallel 
prominent  ribs  of  Sarotes.  It  consists  of 
about  twenty-five  Australian  species,  low 
shrubs,  more  or  less  clothed  with  stellate 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  usually  alternate,  and 
more  or  les3  toothed  or  lobed,  rarely  entire 
or  opposite ; and  the  flowers  are  in  short 
racemes,  with  the  calyx  at  first  herbaceous 
and  downy,  often  enlarging  as  the  flower 
advances,  and  coloured  blue  or  reddish,  so 
as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a corolla. 

A few  species  occasionally  occur  in  our  col- 
lections of  greenhouse  plants. 

LASIOSPERMUM.  A genus  of  South  i 
African  plants,  belonging  to  the  chamomile  j 
group  of  the  Composites,  and  readily  recog-  | 
nised  by  the  dense  rusty  wool  which  com- 
pletely envelopes  the  ripe  achenes.  The  ; 
three  species  are  erect  branching  herbs,  I 
witli  plnnatisect  leaves,  and  solitary  white-  ; 
rayed  flower-heads,  having  much  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  feverfew.  [A.  A.  B J 

LASIOSTOMA.  The  name  of  a cincho- 
naceous  shrub,  native  of  New  Ireland.  It  ; 
has  sessile  flowers  in  axillary  heads ; a cup- 
shaped  calyx  limb ; a short-tubed  four- 
parted  funnel-shaped  corolla  ; fouranthers ; 
and  a succulent  two-celled  fruit.  The 
name  is  also  synonymous  with  Ilouhamon , 
a genus  of  Loganiaceee.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LASTHENIA.  A genus  of  Composites , of  : 
the  tribe  Helianthew , consisting  of  three  ! 
or  four  Californian  or  Chilian  annuals, 
with  opposite  linear  leaves,  and  small 
flower-heads,  with  a yellow  ray  or  entirely 
discoid.  The  involucre  Is  campanulate,  of 
several  united  bracts,  the  receptacle  with- 
out scales,  and  the  achenes  with  a pappus 
of  about  ten  chaffy  scales  or  none  at  all. 
They  grow  In  wet  places,  and  appear  to  bo 
uninteresting  weeds. 

LASTREA.  A large  genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns  of  the  Aspidium  group,  In- 
cluding all  those  species  in  wiiicli  the  veins 
are  free,  and  the  indusium  Is  kidney-shaped. 

It  Is  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  Into 
which  the  old  genus  Aspidium  is  broken 
up  by  modern  pteridologists,  the  others 
being  Ncphrodium  and  Polystichum.  The 
former,  which  also  has  renfform  indusia, 
is  known  from  it  by  the  conn  I vent  ly  ana-  1 
stomosing  venation,  that  of  Lastrea  being 
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! quite  free ; while  the  other,  which  is  free- 
| veined,  is  separated  by  its  peltate  indusla. 

| Sagenia , another  group  with  renifomi 
ludusia,  is  separated  by  its  compoundlv 
anastomosing  veins.  The  species  are  well 
represented  in  gardens,  and  consist  princi- 
pally of  those  whose  veins  are  simple,  as  in 
L.  invisa,  and  those  whose  veins  are  forked, 

! as  In  JL  vuirginalis.  Several  of  our  British 
species  belong  to  this  genus,  of  which,  in- 
deed, L.  Filix-mas  is  the  type.  A similar 
name,  Lastrm i,  was  formerly  given  to  cer- 
tain species  supposed  to  be  allies  of  Poly - 
podium , and  this  name  is  sometimes  mis- 
i takenly  used  for  the  modern  group,  which 
was  defined  by  Presl  under  the  name  of 
Lastrea.  A fine  Japanese  species,  L.  Sie- 
boldii , has  several  series  of  sori.  [T.  AL] 

LATANIA.  A small  genus  of  African 
palms,  forming  trees  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  their  stems  marked  with  circu- 
lar scars,  and  bearing  at  the  summit  a tuft 
of  fan-shaped  leaves,  from  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  branching  flower-spikes, 
j sheathed  in  incomplete  spathes,  emerge. 
The  two  sexes  of  flowers  grow  on  separate 
trees,  the  inales  being  disposed  in  many- 
flowered,  the  females  in  fewer-flowered, 
cylindrical  catkins.  Both  have  three  sepals 
aud  three  petals.  The  fruits  contain  three 
rough  stones,  covered  with  a bony  net- 
work. The  round  or  somewhat  three-sided 
I yellowish  fruit  of  L.  Commcruonii  is  about 
i the  size  of  a small  apple,  covered  with  a 
tough  rind,  and  containing  a small  quantity 
! of  pulp,  which  the  negroes  eat  in  spite 
l of  its  very  disagreeable  flavour.  It  is  a 
| native  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  is 
one  of  the  palms  cultivated  in  the  hot- 
houses of  European  gardens.  [A.  8.] 

LATERA.  Sides;  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  a stem  or  similar  body. 

LATERAL.  Fixed  near  or  upon  the  side 
of  anything. 

LATERINERVED.  Straight-veined, like 
the  leaves  of  grasses. 

LATERITIUS.  Red  brick  colour. 

LATEX.  The  6ame  as  Lac  (which  see), 
i but  the  term  is  extended  to  any  kind  of  vis- 
| cid  fluid  conveyed  In  laticiferous  vessels, 
whether  opaque  or  not.  Latex  granules 
are  particles  of  starch  or  other  matter, 
floating  in  the  latex. 

LATHR^A.  Tooth  wort,  a curious  her- 
baceous plant  belonging  to  the  (Jrnbnncha - 
cece,  and  having  the  habit  of  an  Orobanehe , 
j from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
four-cleft  calyx.  L.  Sqnamaria,  t lie  only 
I species,  has  a simple  fleshy  erect  sreni, 
I about  a foot  liigh,  leafless,  but  furnished 
with  numerous  fleshy  scale-like  bracts; 
and  dull  purple  or  flesh-coloured  drooping 
flowers, w'hich  grow  in  two  rows  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stem.  The  root,  which  is  parasitic 
on  the  roots  of  various  trees,  is  branched 
| and  clothed  with  numerous  fleshy  scales, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  human 
front  teeth,  originated  the  English  name. 
In  accordance  with  tho  common  fallacy  of 


the  old  herbalists,  its  tooth-like  roots  w*cre  ! 
considered  a specific  for  tooth-ache,  hut  the  | 
plant  has  no  know?n  virtues.  French,  Clan-  [ 
dentine ; German,  Schuppentcurz.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LATHYRU8.  A genus  of  Leguminonce,  j 
of  the  suborder  Papilionacece , very  nearly  j 
allied  to  Vida,  but  distinguished  by  the  i 
style,  which  is  flattened  below  the  stigma,  i 
quite  glabrous  on  the  outer  side,  hut 
more  or  less  downy  on  the  inner  face 
for  some  way  below  the  stigma.  There  | 
are  a considerable  number  of  species, 
mostly  known  by  the  name  of  I*eas.  In-  j 
deed,  the  common  pea  (for  which  see  j 
Pisum)  ought,  strictly  gpeaking,  to  be  in-  | 
eluded  in  the  same  genus,  the  characters  1 
by  which  botanists  have  been  In  the  habit  I 
of  separating  it  being  of  very  trifling  va-  ! 
luc.  The  true  Lathyri  are  dispersed  over  I 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  chiefly  in  tern-  ! 
perate  climates  or  in  mountain  ranges 
within  the  tropics.  They  are  herbs  with  i 
weak  stems,  sometimes  climbing,  the  leaves  J 
usually  pinnate,  with  fewer  and  larger  leaf- 
lets than  in  the  vetches,  and  often  only  one 
pair  or  even  none  at  all,  the  common  stalk 
always  ending  in  a point  or  a tendril.  The 
flowers  are  solitary  or  In  racemes,  purple, 

I red,  blue,  white,  or  bright  yellow,  and  often 
very  handsome. 

I Several  species  are  in  cultivation.  L . | 
odoratus,  the  Sweet  Pea  of  our  gardens,  an 
annual  well  known  for  its  showy  sweet-  ! 

I scented  flowers,  twro  or  rarely  three  toge-  | 
ther  on  each  peduncle,  is  a native  of  aouth- 
j ern  Sicily,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  wild, 

; in  cultivated  as  well  as  in  bushy  places.  I 
L.  lati/olius,  cultivated  in  flower-gardens 
as  the  Everlasting  Pea,  is  a slight  variety  ! 
of  L.  sylecstris,  a species  dispersed  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  known  by  its 
perennial  root-stock,  its  single  pair  of  lau-  ! 
ceolate  or  rarely  ovate  leaflets,  and  its  j 
i loose  racemes  of  rather  large  reddish-pur- 
ple scentless  flowers.  The  gnrden  variety 
! has  broader  leaflets, and  larger,  more  richly 
coloured,  flowrers.  L.  satimis,  an  annual 
with  leaflets  in  single  pairs,  bluish  flowers 
growing  singly  on  each  peduncle,  and 
' winged  broad  short  pods,  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Southern  Europe,  under  the 
; nameofja rosse < >r G esse, for i t s seed , w h i ch 
is  eaten  in  the  same  w ay  as  tho  chick  pea 
(Cicer),  but  is  of  superior  quality;  the  pod 
is  also  eaten  green,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
sometimes  cut  for  forage,  while  the  peas 
are  much  given  to  poultry.  L.  Cicera,  an  an- 
nual like  the  last  hut  with  red  flowers,  is 
also  grown  occasionally  for  its  peas,  under 
the  names  of  Jarosse  pols-cnrres,  or  lesser 
chick  pea,  but  is  of  a still  inferior  quality,  ! 
and  said  to  he  sometimes  very  unwhole- 
some. L.  tuberofins,  a very  handsome  peren- 
nial, with  purplish-red  often  sweet-scented 
flowers,  not  uncommon  in  cornfields  in  I 
several  parts  of  Europe,  has  been  recently 
detected  in  Essex.  In  countries  where  it 
is  abundant,  its  tuberous  roots  are  much  ! 
sought  after  for  eating,  boiled,  or  baked 
like  potatoes,  but  it  is  now  much  Jess  com-  1 
mon  than  it  used  to  he.  L.  pratensis,  com-  i I 
* mon  in  our  meadows,  has  short  racemes  1 1 
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I of  yellow  flowers,  and  forms  an  excellent 
j pasture.  L.  Aphaca , an  annual  with  soli- 
tary small  yellow  flowers,  is  curious  from 
the  leaves,  which  have  no  real  leaflets, 
but  are  reduced  to  a tendril  between  two 
j large  leaf-like  stipules  ; and  L.  Xissolia,  an 
' annual  with  solitary  pale  red  flowers,  has 
neither  leaflets  nor  stipules;  but  the  leaf- 
stalk is  flattened  so  as  to  resemble  a linear 
grass-like  leaf.  The  genus  Orobus , distin- 
guished only  by  the  tendril  being  reduced 
to  a short  point,  is  now  united  with 
Lathyrus , and  includes  the  British  species 
L.  macrorhizu8  ( Orobus  tuberosus)  and  L. 
(Orobus)  niger. 

LATICIFEROUS  VESSELS.  A continu- 1 
oub  anastomosing  tubular  tissue  in  which 
latex  Is  conveyed.  It  is  probably  a modi- 
fication of  cellular  tissue,  formed  in  a 
similar  way  to  bothrcnchyma. 

LATIPES.  A genu3  of  grasses  belonging  J 
to  the  tribe  Paniceer.  L.  senegalensis,  the  : 
only  species,  is  now  included  under  Lap- 
pago.  [D.  M.]  ' 

LATOURIA.  A section  of  Leschenaultia 
( consisting  of  a North  Australian  herb, 
i with  alternate  filiform  leaves,  and  flowers 
opposite  the  leaves,  having  a tubular  calyx 
and  a partially  two-lipped  corolla.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  capsule  which  is 
) slightly  valvate,  and  by  the  seeds  which 
! arc  cylindraceous.  [R.  II.] 

LATROBEA.  The  Pultencea  Bmnonia 
! and  P.  gmistoides,  two  small-flowered  | 
Swan  River  species,  have  been  separated 
by  Meisner  under  the  above  name  from  the  i 
i rest  of  the  genus,  on  account  of  their  mi-  1 
mite  membranous  flve-tootlied  calyx,  and 
the  total  absence  of  stipules. 

LATTICE-LEAF-PLANT.  Ouvirandra 
fcncstralis ; also  O.  Bemeriana. 

L AT'RACE.E.  (Laurinew,  Lauri,  Laurel a.) 
A natural  order  of  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  Lindlcy’R  daphnal  alliance  of  perigynous 
Exogens.  Trees  with  exstipulate,  usually 
alternate,  dotted  leaves  : perianth  four  or 
six-cleft  in  two  rows;  stamens  often  eight 
to  twelve,  the  three  or  four  innermost 
being  abortive  staminodiu,  and  the  outer 
fertile ; filaments  sometimes  bearing 
glands  ; anthers  two  to  four-celled,  open- 
ing by  recurved  valves ; ovary  superior, 
one-celled,  with  one  or  two  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  a berry  or  drupe;  pedicle  , 
often  thickened  ; seed  solitary,  exalbuml- 
nous ; embryo  with  large  cotyledons.  They  I 
are  tropical  aromatic  and  fragrant  plants, 
distributed  over  about  fifty  genera,  ami  I 
numbering  between  four  and  five  hundred 
species.  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum  yields  ! 
cinnamon  hark.  C . Cassia  supplies  cassia  i 
bark.  Camphora  njfflrinannn,  a native  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Cochin  China,  yields  cam-  j 
phor.  Per  sea  gratissima  furnishes  the  fruit 
CkJied  avocado  pear  or  alligator  pear.  Xec- 
tandra  Rodicri  is  the  name  of  be! ►ecru  hark. 
Sassafras  officinale  is  the  sassafras  tree  of  j 
America.  Lauras  nobllis,  a tree  of  t lie  | 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  is  the  i 
victor’s  laurel  or  sweet-bay.  [J.  H.  B.]  I 


| LAUREL.  Laurtis ; also  Cerasus  Laura - | [ 
| cerasus.  — of  Panama.  Cordia  Gera - | 
i schanthus.  — of  New  South  Wales.  C'ryp-  i 
I tocarya  glaucescens.  — , A I.EXANDRIAN. 
j 1 1 use  us  raeemosus.  — , AMERICAN.  JCal - ! 
' mia.  — ,BAY.  Laxrtisnobilis.  —.CHERRY,  j 
Cerasus  Laurocerasus.  — , COPSE.  Daphne  ! 
| Laureola.  —.GREAT.  An  American  name 
' far  Rhododendron  maximum.  —.GROUND.  ; 
E pi  gee  a.  — .JAPAN.  Ancuba  japonica.  — , . 
MOUNTAIN.  Oreodaphne  bullata.  — , 1 
PORTUGAL.  Cerasus  lusitanica.  — ,NA-  | 
TI VE,  of  Tasmania.  Anqpterus  glandulosa.  ! 
— , NEW  ZEALAND.  Corynocarpus  Icevi - ; 
gata.  — , ROMAN.  Lauras  nobilis.  — , ! 
SEASIDE.  Xylophylla  latifolia.  —.SHEEP.  ! 
Kalmia  angustifolia.  — .SPURGE.  Daphne 
Laureola. 

LAUREL-CHERRY.  Cerasus  Lanrocc- 
rasus. 

L AURELIA.  A genus  of  Athrrospcr- 
macece,  one  species  of  which  is  confined  to 
Chill,  and  the  other  to  New  Zealand.  They 
are  tali  trees,  exhaling  a powerful  aromatic  | 
odour  when  bruised  or  broken.  The  leaves  ; 
are  ovate  or  oblong  lanceolate  serrated, 
and  of  smooth  leathery  texture ; the  flowers  | 
are  small  and  inconspicuous,  borne  in  short  : j 
racemes,  the  two  sexes  being  usually 
upon  different  trees,  their  calyx  cut  into  !| 
from  five  to  fifteen  segments,  arranged  iu  ; 
several  series,  those  of  the  males  contain-  , : 
Ing  from  seven  to  fourteen  stamens,  and  | 
those  of  the  females  numerous  scales  in 
the  place  of  stamens,  and  several  hairy 
ovaries. 

L.  Norce  Zelandiee,  called  Pukatca  by  the  • ! 
natives,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  New  J 
Zealand  trees,  attaining  a height  of  one  hun-  | 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  with  a trunk  from  three 
to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  encircled  at  the  • 
base  by  huge  buttresses  fifteen  feet  thick. 

It  affords  a soft  yellowish  timber  which  is  1 1 
much  used  by  the  colonists  for  boat  build-  j j 
ing.  The  aromatic  seeds  of  the  Chilian  | 
species,  L.  sempervirens, are  used  as  a spice  1 1 
in  Peru,  and  arc  often  called  Peruvian 
Nutmegs.  [A.  S.]  j ! 

LAURENCIACE.E,  LAURENCIA.  A 
natural  order  and  genus  of  rose-spored 
Alger  belonging  to  the  series  with  tufted 
spore-threads.  The  capsules  are  external, 
and  contain  a distinct  nucleus  with  a basal 
placenta,  and  the  fruit  is  confined  to  the 
terminal  joint  of  the  spore-threads.  The 
frond  is  inarticulate,  solid  or  tubular,  and 
septate,  the  cells  on  the  surface  minute, 
and  the  tetmspores  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  hranchlets.  The  type  of  the  I 
order  is  Laurgncia , which  lias  a solid  car-  | 
tilaginous  round  or  compressed  Inarti-  | 
cnlate  compound  pinnate  or  rarely  forked  | 
frond,  studded  with  ovate  capsules,  open- 
ing by  a terminal  pore.  This  genus  con-  . 
tains  some  of  our  more  common  Alger,  as 
L.  obtnsa  and  pinvatifida,  the  latter  of  ) 
which  is  sometimes  eaten  under  the  name  J 
of  Pepper  Dulse,  while  L.  obtusa  forms  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  now  sold  In  the  ( 
shops  as  Corsican  Moss.  Both  of  these  | 
arc  found  equally  in  the  north  and  south  . 
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hemispheres.  No  Alga:  are  more  subject 
to  variation.  [M.  J.  14  .J 

LAURENTIA.  A genus  of  Lobeliaceer, 
consisting  of  low-growing  aunual  plants, 
with  tufted  leaves,  axillary  or  racemose 
Inflorescence,  and  blue  or  rose-coloured 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  extra-tropical 
Australia,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  genus  is  mainly  distinguished  from  its 
allies  by  the  ovate  calyx  tube,  and  the 
straight  tul*  of  the  corolla,  whose  limb 
Is  divided  into  live  nearly  equal  segments, 
or  is  somewhat  bilabiate.  CM.  T.  M.j 
I LAUREOLE.  (Fr.)  Daphne  Laureola. 

i LAURESTINE,  or  LAURUSTINU8.  Vi- 
I burnum  Tinus. 


ij  LACRIER.  (Fr.)  Laurus.  — ALEXAN- 
I Dili N.  Jtuscus  raeemosus.  — ALEXAN- : 

' D11IN  DES  ALPES.  Streptopus  amp lexi- ' 

1 folius.  — AM ANDIER.  Cerasus  Laura- 
j'  cerasus.  — A SAUCE.  Laurus  nobilis. 
j — AU  I,  A IT.  Cerasus  Laurocerasus.  — 
ACX  CRIMES.  Cerasus  Laurocerasus. 
— AVOCAT.  Persea  gratissima.  -BEN-' 
! JOIN.  Benzoin  odori/erum.  —CERISE. 
Cerasus  Laurocerasus.  — IT  A POL  LON.  , 
Laurus  nobilis.  — DE  PORTUGAL.  Cera- 
|!  sns  lusitanica.  — DE  SAINT  ANTOINE. 
Epilobium  spicatum.  DU  MISSISSI  PI.  Ce- 
rasus caroliniana.  — SASSAFRAS.  Stis- 
i safras  nfflcinalis.  —TIN.  Viburnum  Tinus. 

I - TDLIPIER.  Magnolia grandiflora. 

LAURIER-ROSE.  (Fr.)  Xerium  Olean- 
!|  der.  — DES  ALPES.  Rhododendron  ferru- 
) i gineum. 

1 LAURINE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

LAURUS.  Under  the  common  name  of 
Laurel  manv  very  different  plants  are  met 
with  In  gardens,  but  Bay  or  Noble  Laurel, 

I L.  nobilis,  is  the  only  one  which  is  properly 
so  called.  The  genus  Laurus  gives  Its  name 
to  the  order  Lauracete,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  leaves,  which  have  a single  midrib, 

; and  by  the  twelve  stamens  all  of  which  are 
fertile,  with  two-celled  anthers,  and  two 
glands,  one  at  each  side.  In  the  female 
flower  the  succulent  fruit  is  surrounded 
by  the  persistent  base  of  the  calyx.  The 
Bay  Laurel,  L.  nobilis,  is  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  is  commonly  culti- 
vated In  this  country  as  an  evergreen 
. shrub,  aa  it  usually  proves  hardy  enough 
! to  resist  our  winters.  In  its  native  coun- 
1 tries  it  attains  a height  of  thirty  orforty  or 
; even  sixty  feet,  but  never  loses  Its  shrub- 
like character.  Its  leaves  are  evergreen, 

I lancp-sbaped,  with  an  agreeable  aromatic 
i slightly  bitter  taste;  its  flowers  are  yellow- 
’ ish  and  Inconspicuous,  and  its  fruits  are 
succulent  and  of  the  size  of  a small  cherry. 

I From  their  agreeable  flavour  the  leaves  of 
the  Bay  are  made  use  of  by  cooks  and  con- 
i fectioners,  and  without  the  hazard  that 
I attends  u|>on  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  the 
cherry-laurel,  which  are  frequently’ sub- 
I stituted  foV  those  of  the  Bay.  The  dried 
i flgs  that  are  imported  Into  this  country 
| are  usually  packed  with  these  leaves. 

! From  the  fruit  Is  expressed  a butter-llko 


I substance  known  as  oil  of  Bays,  which  has 
been  used  as  an  external  stimulant,  and 
! still  finds  a use  in  veterinary  medicine. 

The  Laurel  is  one  of  the  plants  called 
Daphne  by  the  ancients,  and  Is  figured 
under  that  name  in  the  Rinucclni  MS.  of 
Dioscorides,  now  In  the  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips.  The  branches  of  this 
I plant  were  likewise  used  to  form  the 
crowns  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  and  on  the  statues  of  the 
gods : hence  perhaps  the  name  from  laus, 
praise,  and  also  the  specific  name  ‘ noble.' 
See  Benzoin,  Cinnamohum,  Camphora, 
Persea,  and  Sassafras.  One  of  the 
Laurels  is  figured  in  Plate  lid.  [M.  T.  M ] 

LAVANDE  MALE.  (Fr.)  Lavandula 

Spica. 


LAVANDULA.  A genus  of  Labiatw 
known  by  its  ovate  ribbed  calyx  ; its  two- 
lipped corolla,  the  upper  lip  of  which  is 
two-lolicd  and  the  lower  three-lobed  ; and 
its  four  stamens  which  are  bent  down- 
wards. The  common  Laveuder,  L.  vera, 
is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is 
largely  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the 
sake  of  its  agreeable  perfume,  and  for  the 
oil  on  which  this  property  depends  It  is 
| an  undershrub  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
ascending  striated  branches ; linear  hoary 
i leaves,  which  in  the  young  state  are  rolled 
underat  the  edges  ; and  greyish-blue  flow- 
I ers  which  are  borne  in  compact  spikes.  The 
i flowers  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  the  ancients  to  per- 
fume their  baths,  whence  perhaps  the 
name,  from  /awre,  to  wash.  They  are  still 
used  by  housewives  to  perfume  their  stores 
of  linen,  and  prevent  the  access  of  moth. 
The  essential  oil  of  Lavender  is  procured 
by  distillation  from  the  flowers,  and  is 
* much  prized  for  its  agreeable  odour ; when 
! dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  mixed 
with  other  perfumes,  it  forms  the  much-  , 
appreciated  Lavender  Water.  The  Rea  . 
Lavender  drops  of  the  druggists  consist 
merely  of  a spirituous  solution  of  the  oils  , 
of  Lavender  and  Rosemary,  mixed  with 
I certain  aromatic  and  colouring  materials, 
i They  are  used  frequently  as  a stimulant 
' and  cordial  in  cases  of  flatulence,  hysteria,  , 

or  faintness.  . 1 

' Another  species,  L.  Spica,  yields  oil  of 
Spike,  which  is  of  a darker  colour  and  less  ■ 
agreeable  perfume  than  true  oil  of  Laven-  | 

der.  The  oil  procured  from  this  plant,  tnge-  ; 

: ther  with  that  from  L.  Stcechas,  arc  used  by 
j painters  on  porcelain,  and  by  artists  ill  the 
| preparation  of  varnishes.  The  last-named  : 
plant  is  employed  as  an  expectorant  and  I 
antlspasmodlc  by  the  Arabs. 

Besides  these,  other  speclesnatlves  of  the 
Canary  Isles,  Madeira,  &c.,  are  cultivated  In  1 
! greenhouses  ; some  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  their  leaves,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  divided  in  a pinnate 
manner.  L.  Statchas  is  moreover  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  of  some  of  the 
uppermost  bracts  of  the  spike,  which  are 
j of  a beautiful  violet  colour.  [M.  T.  MJ  I 

I LAVANESE.  (Fr.)  Galega  officinalis. 
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j LAVATERA.  A genus  of  Malvacece 
| chiefly  confined  to  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  abounding  principally  in  the  coun- 
; tries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
• apparently  preferring  the  vicinity  of  the 
I sen,  one  species  extending  as  far  north  as 
the  British  Isles.  They  are  shrubby  plants, 
sometimes  having  woody  stems  two  to 
three  feet  high,  their  leaves  being  round- 
ish and  lobed,  and  their  flowers  having 
a three  to  sfx-lobed  involucre,  a five- 
lobed  true  calyx,  five  or  more  carpels  or 
| ovaries  arranged  in  a circle  round  a thick 
axis,  and  as  many  styles.  L.  arborea , the 
Sea  or  Tree  Mallow,  is  a common  south- 
I west  European  plant,  growing  upon  rocks 
j on  the  sea-shores,  occasionally  found  in  a 
wild  state  on  the  south  and  west  coasts  of 
! England  and  Ireland,  and  also  on  the  Bass 
I Rock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  but  more  fre- 
quently seen  in  places  where  it  has  es- 
i caped  from  cultivation,  it  beinga  common 
plant  In  sea-coast  cottage  gardens.  In  a 
wild  state  it  is  usually  three  or  four  feet 
high,  but  when  cultivated  it  attains  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  Us  stem  is 
j three  orfour  inches  thick.  The  pale  purple- 
red  flowers  grow  in  long  racemes  at  the 
ends  of  annual  flowering  brandies.  Like 
the  rest  of  mallowworts  the  Tree  Mallow 
: contains  an  abundance  of  mucilaginous 
matter,  and  a large  quantity  of  fibre.  It 
lias  lately  been  recommended  for  cultiva- 
tion as  a fibre-yielding  plant,  but  the  qua- 
il lity  of  Us  fibre  is  not  very  good.  [A.  S.J 

LAVATERE  D'HYfiRES.  iFr.)  LavaUra 
; Olbia. 

LAVENDER.  Lavandula  vera.  — , 

I FRENCH.  Lavandula  Spica.  — , SEA. 
j St  alive. 

i LAVENDER  COLOUR.  Pale  blue,  with 
a slight  mixture  of  grey. 

LAVENDER-COTTON.  Santolina. 

LAVER.  A condiment  prepared  from 
the  common  Porphyra,  winch  is  greatly  j 
esteemed  by  some,  while  to  others  it  is  an 
object  of  unmitigated  disgust.  The  taste 
for  it,  like  that  for  olives,  is  only  acquired 
by  use.  The  best  way  of  preparing  it  for 
table  is  to  mix  the  quantity  required  for 
1 immediate  use  with  afewtablcspoonfuls  of 
i stock,  and  a little  lemon-juice.  It  is  then  to 
j he  made  quite  hot  in  a well-tinned  or  silver 
; saucepan,  and  poured  upon  toast.  Green 
| Laver  is  Ulva  latissinia.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I LA  VOIR  DE  v£NUS.  (Fr.)  Dipsacus  j 
? sylvestris.  I 

LAVOISIERA.  A genus  of  Melasloma- ( 
cc( p,  consisting  of  shrubs  with  dichotomous 
i erect  branches,  opposite  decussate  sessile 
leaves,  and  terminal  brncteated  showy 
| flowers,  with  a five  to  ten-toothed  calyx, 
five  to  ten  petals,  and  ten  to  twenty  sta- 
mens, the  anthers  with  a short  beak,  and  a 
! single  pore.  The  fruit  is  a capsule  covered 
: by  the  calyx.  There  are  about  twenty  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Brazil.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LAVRADI  A.  A genus  of  Saliva  gcsiacctr, 

\ consisting  of  smooth  undershrubs,  with  * 


crowded  alternate  stipuled  leaves,  and  j 
white  or  rose-coloured  panicles,  bracteated 
flowers,  having  a five-parted  calyx, ‘five  ! 
bypogynous  convolute  petals,  hypogvnous 
stamens,  the  outer  ones  petaloid  stamino-  ] 
dia,  and  a free  ovary  three-celled  at  the 
base  and  onc-celled  at  the  apex.  The  few 
species  are  iiatives  of  Brazil.  [J.  H.  B.]  ! 

LAWRENCELLA  rosea  is  a very  pretty  ! 
dwarf  Swan  River  annual,  described  by 
Lind  ley  as  forming  a genus  of  Compositce , j 
of  the  tribe  Gnaphalieiv.  It  resembles  Ilho- 
d ant  he,  but  is  said  to  be  handsomer,  and 
differs  in  the  achenes  being  covered  with 
long  clavate  glands,  and  in  the  pappus  not 
being  plumose.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be 
fragrant. 

LAWRENCIA.  The  name  of  a small  | 
malvaceousherb  of  Tasmania,  having  small  | 
flowers  arranged  in  densely-crowded  spikes,  ; 
provided  with  numerous  bracts  : each  flow-  j 
or  has  an  involucel  of  three  segments,  and  j 
an  inner  bell-shaped  flve-eleft  calyx,  five 
lance-shaped  petals,  and  renifonn  two-  I 
valved  anthers : and  the  fruit  consists  of 
five  one-celled  one-seeded  indehiscent  cap-  I 
sules.  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

LAWSONIA.  The  celebrated  Henna  of  j 
the  East,  L.  alba,  or  as  sometimes  called 
L.  inerrnis,  the  only  species  of  this  genus  | 
of  Lythracea \ is  a dwarf  shrub  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  bearing  smooth  oval  lance-  ' 
shaped  entire  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  i 
white  sweet-smelling  flowers,  which  are 
used  by  Buddhists  as  offerings  to  their 
deities.  These  flowers  have  a four-parted 
persistent  calyx  without  intermediate 
teeth,  four  spreading  petals,  eight  stamens,  j 
and  a four-celled  ovary.  The  fruit  is  about  . 
as  large  as  a pea. 

This  shrub  is  grown  throughout  India,  1 
Kurdistan,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  the  use  of  its  powdered 
leaves  as  a cosmetic  is  very  general  in  all  i 
these  countries,  the  practice  having  de-  j 
scended  from  very  remote  ages,  as  Is  ! 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Egyptian  mum-  i 
mles,  the  parts  dyed  being  usually  the  fin-  j 
ger  and  toe  nails,  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  ! 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  i 
thefeet,  to  all  of  which  it  imparts  a reddish-  ; 
orange  colour,  which  is  considered  by  the 
Oriental  fair  sex  greatly  to  enhance  their  j 
beauty!  It  is  also  used  by  the  men  for  j 
colouring  their  beards,  and  by  the  Arabs 
for  dyeing  the  manes  and  tails  of  their  j 
horses.  The  preparation  of  henna  usually 
consists  in  simply  reducing  the  leaves  and 
young  twigs  to  a tine  powder,  but  some- 
times powdered  catechu  or  lucern  leaves 
are  mixed  with  it.  When  required  for  use, 
this  powder  is  made  Into  a pasty  mass  with  | 
hot  water,  and  then  spread  upon  the  part  j 
to  be  dyed,  being  generally  allowed  to  re-  1 
main  on  for  one  night.  Henna  is  the  Per- 
sian name  of  the  shrub,  K henna  the  Egyp- 
tian, A1  Khanna  the  Arabic,  and  Mendee 
the  Indian,  while  in  England  it  is  often 
called  Egyptian  Privet,  and  in  the  West  L| 
Indies,  where  it  is  naturalised.  It  goes  by 
the  name  of  Jamaica  Mignonette.  [A.  S.J 
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LAXMANNIA.  A genus  of  Aqslralian 
hcrbs,belonging  to  the  Liliacae.  Tiny  have 
the  habit  of  Polycarptra , with  filiform  pro* 

' cumbent  steins,  setaceous-acerose  leaves,  ; 
the  radical  ones  crowded,  and  small  purple 
or  white  flowers,  arranged  In  sessile  axil- 
lary or  shortly-stalked  terminal  heads,  the 
perianth  being  membranaceous,  six-parted, 
and  jiersistent.  [J.T.  8.] 

LAX,  LAXUS.  Said  of  parts  which  are 
distant  from  each  other,  with  an  open  ar- 
rangement, such  as  the  panicle  among  the 
kinds  of  inflorescence. 

LATTA.  A genus  of  Composite,  of  the 
tribe  Ileliantheie,  lurltjdiug  Madaroglossa 
i of  De  Candolle.  It  is  near  to  Madia,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  achenes  not  being  late- 
rally compressed,  and  all,  at  least  those  of 
! the  disk,  being  crowned  by  a pappus  of  ten 
i to  twenty  bristles,  which  are  plumose  or 
villous,  with  long  hairs  at  the  base.  It  con- 
sists of  seven  or  eight,  annual  or  biennial 
herbs,  natives  of  California  or  Oregon, 
usually  pubescent  or  hirsute  and  often 
glandular,  with  alternate  leaves,  the  lower 
! ones  often  cut  or  lobed,  and  flower-heads 
more  showy  than  in  Madia,  with  white  or 
yellow  rays.  The  name  of  Layia  has  also 
; been  given  to  a Chinese  leguminous  tree, 
which  has  since  been  united  with  Ormosia. 

1 1 

LEAD-COLOURED.  Slate-coloured, with 
a slight  metallic  lustre. 

LEAD  PLANT.  An  American  name  for 
i Amorpha  canescens. 

LEADWORT.  Plumbago. 

LEAD  WO  RTS.  Llndley’s  name  for  the 
Plumbaginacece. 

• LEAF.  An  expansion  of  the  bark,  placed 
symmetrically  with  regard  toother  leaves, 
and  performing  the  offices  of  respiration 
and  digestion  when  in  its  perfect  condi- 
tion. In  an  incomplete  or  modified  slate. 
It  constitutes  all  the  forms  of  the  appen- 
i dages  of  the  axis.  It  is  simple  when  not 
cut  Into  separate  parts,  and  compound  when 
divided  into  other  distinct  parts. 

I LEAF-BUDS.  Buds  from  which  leaves 
| only  are  produced  ; they  are  called  normal 
when  produced  at  the  axils,  adventitious 
I when  they  occur  in  places  not  axillary,  and 
latent  when  they  are  uudlscoverable  by  the 
naked  eye. 

| \ LEAFLET.  One  of  the  divisions  of  a 
| compound  leaf. 

LEAF-LIKE.  The  same  as  Foliaceous. 

LEAF-STALK.  The  mnexpandedi  base 
' of  a leaf,  connecting  it  with  the  stem. 

LEAF-CUP.  Polymnia  Uvedalia. 

LEAF,  WALKING.  Camplosorus  rhizo- 
pbyllus. 

LEATHER-FLOWER.  Clematis  Tioma ; 
also  Byrsanlhes. 

LEATHER-WOOD.  Dirca. 
i LEATHERY.  The  same  as  Coriaceous. 


LEAVEXWORTHIA.  A genus  of  Oil- 
cifertr  from  North  America,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  Cardannne.  from  which  it  differs 
by  having  the  seed  wing-margined  and 
the  embryo  nearly  straight,  or  with  the  i 
radicle  only  slightly  bent  towards  the  edge  ! 
of  the  cotyledons.  The  flowers  also  are 
yellow, which  Is  never  the  case  in  Cardamine 
and  Dentaria.  [J.  T.  S.j 

LEBECKIA.  A South  African  genus  be- 
longing to  the  papilionaceous  suborder  of 
Leguminosa.  The  species  are  shrubs  with 
ternaie  leaves,  or  occasionally  with  one  I 
leaflet  or  with  none,  the  leaf-stalk  being 
then  leafy  and  supplying  the  place  of  the  | 
j true  leaf.  The  flowers  have  a five-tootlied 
calyx  : an  ovate  standard  bent  downwards, 
and  a rather  sharp  keel : ten  tnonadelphous 
stamens ; and  a cylindrical  many-seeded 
| pod.  [M.  T.  M.j 

LEBO.  The  leaves  of  the  Bread-fruit  tree  I 
used  in  the  Pacific  Islands  sewed  together  , j 
to  cover  food  In  cooking,  In  order  to  keep  i 
In  the  steam. 

LECANIODISCUS.  A name  given  by  j i 
Planchon  to  a saplndareous  tree  or  shrub  ' I 
from  tropical  Africa,  which  appears,  how-  1 1 
ever,  scarcely  to  differ  generically  from  ; j 
some  species  of  the  large  genus  Cupania.  | 

LECANOPTERIS.  A name  proposed  by  ! ! 
Blume  for  a Javanese  polypodlaceous  fern, 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  coriaceous  pin-  ; 
natlfld  fronds,  with  roundish  ovate  seg- 
ments, having  the  sorl  immersed  in  the 
I concave  or  cupuliforra  marginal  teeth,  ' 
which  are  turned  back  on  the  surface  of 
' the  frond,  it  belongs  to  the  series  with 
the  venation  anastomosing,  and  has  free 
included  veinlets  within  the  areoles.  Sir 
W.  Hooker  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  both  regard 
it  as  an  abnormal  form  of  Pleopeltis  loma- 
rioides.  [T.  MJ  I 

LECAXORA.  A genus  Of  crustaceous  11-  I 
chens  belonging  to  the  order  Parmeliacece,  ! 
resembling  frequently  Lccidea  In  appear-  I 
ance,  but  always  distinguished  by  the  bor- 
j der  being  formed  from  the  thallus.  L.  tar-  I 
1 tarea  affords  the  Cudbear  of  commerce;  j 
but  the  most  remarkable  species  in  the  | 
genus  are  L.  esculcnia  and  ajflms,  which 
are  found  in  Armenia  and  Algeria,  blown 
about  and  heaped  up  by  the  winds,  and  are  , 
ground  up  with  com  In  times  of  scarcity  to  j 
eke  out  the  scanty  supply.  They  are,  how-  i 
ever,  a bad  substitute,  as  they  contain  6fl 
per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime.  These  species 
, are  either  slightly  lobed  like  the  brain, 

| or  composed  of  close-packed  branches. 
Their  early  stage  of  growth  has  not  been 
observed,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
attached  when  young,  and  become  free  by  , 
j a sort  of  hypertrophy,  which  nourishes 
! the  plant  everywhere  except  at  the  very  ! 
base  — at  least  an  analogous  form  of  Par-  j 
inelia  saxatilis  has  been  described.  The  [ 
natives  consider  these  lichens  to  be  the  j 
Manna  of  the  Israelites,  and  believe  that  ; 
they  fall  from  heaven,  as  they  see  them  ; 

I occasionally  borne  by  tempests  from  dis-  j 
, tant  tracts.  [MJ.B.J 

' 
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LECHEA.  A genus  of  Cistarete,  differ- 
ing from  Helianthemum  In  the  petals  being 
reduced  to  three  small  ones  or  entirely  de- 
ficient, in  the  fringed  stigmas,  the  ovules 
two  only  to  each  placenta,  and  in  the  seeds 
having  a straight  embryo.  There  are  four  or 
five  species,  natives  of  North  America,  all 
low  slender  much-branched  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  numerous  small  flowers  of  no 
beauty. 

LECHEGUANA  HONEY.  A dangerous 
kind  of  honey,  supposed  to  be  furnished  by 
Paullinia  australis  and  Scrjania  lethal  is. 

LECHENAULTIA.  Leschenaultia. 

LECIDEA.  The  typical  genus  of  Lecidi- 
nei,  consisting  of  crustaceous  lichens,  for 
the  most  part  adhering  closely  to  rocks  or 
trunks  of  trees.  The  weather-stains  on 
stones  and  the  grey  patches  on  trees  be- 
long principally  to  this  genus,  which  is  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe. 
The  fruit-bearing  shields  have  the  border 
coloured  like  the  disk,  which  is  always 
well-defined  in  the  young  plant,  though 
sometimes  obliterated  in  age.  [M.  J.  BJ 
LECIDINEI.  A natural  order  of  lichens 
in  which  the  open  orbicular  disk  of  the 
fruit  is  contained  in  a distinct  proper  recep- 
tacle. The  disk  sometimes  in  age  oblite- 
rates the  margin  and  becomes  convex.  The 
froud  frequently  consists  of  a mere  crust 
adhering  closely  to  the  substance  on  which 
it  grows,  and  scarcely  separable  from  it. 
It  becomes,  however,  by  gentle  degrees, 
foliaceous ; and  finally  erect  often  branched 
bodies,  as  iu  the  reindeer  moss  (Cenomyce) 
and  cup  moss,  arise  from  the  crust  ami  bear 
the  fruit.  The  order,  in  fact,  contains  some 
of  the  most  obscure  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  lichens.  Leculea  murorum  is  one 
of  the  most  common  examples  of  the  crusta- 
ceous  group,  and  is  conspicuous  from  its 
golden  hue,  which  is,  however,  far  sur- 
passed by  that  of  L.  elegans , which  flour- 
ishes in  extreme  latitudes.  fM.  J.  BJ 
LECYTH  IDACE.E.  ( Lecyths .)  A natural 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
to  Lindley's  myrtal  alliance  of  epigynous 
Exogens.  Large  trees,  with  stipulate 
! leaves  and  showy  flowers,  allied  to  Myrta- 
! cete,  but  distinguished  by  the  large  almond- 
I like  seeds,  the  alternate  dotless  leaves,  and 
by  the  stamens  being  In  part  collected  into 
a hooded  plate.  The  fruit  is  a woody  cap- 
sule, often  opening  by  a lid.  They  are 
natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  seed-vessels  are  used  as  cups  and 
bowls.  The  seeds  of  Bertholletia  excclsa  are 
the  Brazil  or  Castanha  nuts  of  the  shops. 
There  are  about  forty  species  distributed 
among  seven  genera.  [J.  H.  0.] 

LECYTHIS.  A genus  of  Lecythidaccce, 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Venezuela, 
Guiana,  and  Brazil,  where  most  of  the  thirty 
or  forty  known  species  attain  a large  size, 
their  gigantic  trunks  towering  to  a height 
of  eighty  or  more  feet,  and  expanding  into 
large  heads  of  glossy  foliage.  The  flowers 
have  asix-lobed  calyx,  and  six  nearly  equal 
petals,  the  centre  being  hid  by  the  curious 


| hood-shaped  body  to  which  the  sterile  sta-  ! 

! mens  are  attached,  and  which  serves  to  pro- 
| tect  the  fertile  stamens  seated  beneath  it. 

| In  most  species  the  fruit  is  very  hard  and 
: woody,  and  often  of  a large  size  ; it  is  fur-  \ 

I nished  with  a lid  at  the  top,  which,  when  j 
the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  falls  away,  aud  thus 
permits  the  escape  of  the  seeds. 

Under  the  name  of  Sapucaia  nuts,  the 
seeds  of  L.  Zabucajo  are  commonly  sold  in  I 
our  fruit  shops,  and  they  will  probably  j 
take  the  place  of  the  closely-allied  Brazil  I 
nuts,  to  which  they  are  greatly  superior  in 
point  of  flavour  and  much  easier  of  diges-  I 
tion.  They  are  rather  more  than  two  inches 
long  and  one  wide,  covered  with  a longitu- 
dinally-furrowed corky  shell,  and  grow  in 
large  hard  woody  fruits,  shaped  like  urns,  ! 
measuring  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  having  close-fitting  lids  at  the  top. 
Our  supply  comes  from  Para,  and  is  princi- 
pally the  produce  of  the  Brazilian  forests,  j 
L.  Ollaria  is  another  species  producing  ■ 
large  fruits,  commonly  known  as  Monkey 
Pots,  but  its  seeds  are  not  so  palatable  as  , 
j those  of  the  last,  leaving  a bitter  flavour  in 


Lccythis  Ollaria. 

the  mouth.  Its  hark  is  composed  of  a great  ! 
number  (upwards  of  a hundred  have  been 
counted)  of  layers,  not  thicker  than  writing 
paper,  which  the  Indians  separate  by  beat- 
ing, and  employ,  under  the  name  of  Tauare, 
for  the  wrappers  of  cigarettes.  [A.  SJ 

LEDEBOURIA.  A genus  of  bulbous 
plants  from  India,  referred  to  Liliacc<e 
by  some  authors,  and  to  Melanthacece  by 
others.  They  have  broadly-lanceolate  root-  j, 
leaves,  spotted  like  those  of  Orchis  macu - \ 
lata,  and  scapes  terminating  in  a raceme  of  | 
bluish  flowers, with  a six-leaved  bell-shaped 
deciduous  perianth;  six  stamens  with  in-  i 
trorse  anthers.  The  cells  of  the  capsule 
are  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  SJ 

LEDGERIA.  Cyrtosia. 

LEDOCARPUM.  A genus  of 'small  Chi- 
lian shrubs  belonging  to  Oxalidacem.  They 
have  alternate, rarely  opposite,  three-parted 
leaves,  with  linear  revolute  segments,  and 
rather  large  yellow  terminal  solitary  flow- 
ers on  long  peduncles.  The  flowers  have  | 
five  sepals,  with  as  many  linear  bracts  on  i 


the  outside  ; live  petals,  ten  free  stamens, 
and  a Are-celled  capsule.  [J.T.  SJ 

LEDON,  or  LEDE.  (Fr.)  Ledum. 

LEDUM.  A genus  of  heathwnrts,  hav- 
ing the  calyx  tlve-toothed,  and  the  seed- 
vessel  with  live  cells,  each  containing  nu- 
merous small  seeds,  the  outer  coat  of  which 
la  soft  and  forms  a wing-like  border  at 
eacli  end.  The  »|>ecies  are  small  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ; their  leaves  are  of  hard  tex- 
ture, usually  with  rust-coloured  down  on 
the  lower  surface.  One  of  them,  L.  palustre , 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Labrador  Tea,  on 
account  of  its  use.  [G.  DO 

LEEA  A genus  of  Vitarerr,  the  type  of 
the  suborder  Leen,  distinguished  by  its  pe- 
tals being  united  at  the  base,  by  its  mona- 
delphous  stamens,  and  by  its  three  to  six- 
celled  ovaries,  with  the  ovules  solitary  in 
each  cell.  The  tendrils  which  are  present 
In  the  true  vines  are  absent  In  this  sub- 
order. They  are  rough  shrubby  plants 
(rarely  trees)  found  in  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Mauritius,  and  have  opposite  pin- 
nate or  bl-tri-plnnate  leaves,  and  peduncles 
opposite  the  leaves,  cymoscly  branched, 
witli  small  greenish-yellow  flowers,  the 
petals  united  to  the  staminal  cup,  which 
is  flve-lobed,  and  has  the  live  filaments  ad- 
nate  outside  between  the  lobes.  [J.  T.  SO 

LEE-CHEE,  or  LITCHI.  Nephelinm 
Litchi. 

LEEK.  Allium  Porrmn.  —.STONE. 
Allium  fistulosum.  —.VINE.  Allium  Am- 
peloprasum. 

LEERSIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Oryzcte.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies have  the  inflorescence  in  lax  panicles ; 
and  the  rales  of  the  florets  ribbed,  thin, 
paper-like,  of  equal  length,  the  outer  some- 
what boat-shaped.  There  are  about  a dozen 
species,  which  have  an  extensive  range 
over  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe  ; only  one  extends  so  far  north  as  the 
British  Isles,  namely,  L.  oryzoides,  which 
is  found  in  wet  ditches  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire, 
though  it  seldom  flowers  there.  [D.  MO 

LEGNOTIDE.'E.  iCassipourece.  1 A tribe 
of  Ilhiznphoracete,  sometimes  regarded  as 
a distinct  order.  It  consists  of  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire  sti- 
pulate leaves,  and  axillary  solitary  or  clus- 
tered flowers,  having  the  calyx  bell-shaped, 
four  to  flve-r.left;  Cite  petals  four  to  live, 
fringed ; and  the  stamens  two  or  three 
times  as  many  as  the  petals,  distinct, 
with  free  filaments,  and  two-celled  introrsc 
anthers.  The  ovary  Is  superior,  three  to 
five-celled ; ovules  two  or  more  In  each  cell ; 
style  simple  ; stigma  blunt.  Fruit  baccate 
or  capsular.  Lindley  considers  them  to  be 
allied  to  Lnganiacea.  Cassipourea  is  the 
principal  genus.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LEGUME.  The  fruit  of  leguminous 
plants,  as  the  pod  of  the  pea ; a solitary'  two- 
valved  carpel,  bearing  its  seeds  on  the  ven- 
tral suture  only. 


LEGUMINOS.E.  {Fabacece,  Leguminous 
plants.)  A natural  order  of  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Ltndley's  rosal  alliance  of 
I>erigynou8  Exogeus.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  with  alternate  usually  compound 
stipulate  leaves.  Calyx  five-parted,  hypo- 
gynous,  the  odd  segment  inferior  ; petals 
usually  live,  sometimes  one  or  more  abor- 
tive, papilionaceous  or  regular,  the  odd 
jietal  superior  ; stamens  definite  or  Inde- 
finite, perigynous,  rarely  hypogynous,  dis- 
tinct, or  united  In  one  or  more  bundles; 
ovary  superior,  one-cellcd,  one  or  many- 
seeded,  sometimes  consisting  of  one  carpel, 
sometimes  of  two  or  live ; style  and  stigma 
simple.  Fruit  a legume  or  a drupe  ; seeds 
with  or  without  albumen;  embryo  with 
large  cotyledons. 

This  order  is  a large  one,  and  the  plants 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world.but  are  abun- 
dant in  tropical  countries.  It  has  been 
divided  Into  three  suborders— 1.  Papilio- 
naceir. : petals  papilionaceous  imbricate, 
upper  one  exterior ; 2.  Ctcsalpiniea : petals 
Imbricated,  upper  one  interior;  3.  Mir 
7n oseae  : petals  vatvate  In  aestivation.  Some 
of  the  plants  are  nutritious,  others  tonic 
and  astringent, others  purgative,  and  a few 
poisonous.  They  supply  timber,  fibres, 
gums,  dyes,  and  various  economical  suit- 
stances.  Amongst  the  useful  plants  of  the 
order  may  be  noted,  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
kidney-beans,  and  pulse  of  various  kinds, 
lupins,  clover,  lucerne,  medtek,  sainfoin, 
liquorice,  tragacantli,  Indigo,  and  kino. 
Among  the  poisonous  plants  are  Curonilla 
varia,  Cytisus  Laburnum,  Gompholobium 
nneinatum,  and  Physostigma  venezwsum, 
the  ordeal  bean  of  Calabar.  There  are 
about  550  genera  and  7,000  species.  Ex- 
amples ; Lotus,  Pisum,  Vicia,  Phaseolus, 
Ctesalpinia,  Cassia,  Acacia.  [J.  H.  B.J 

LEHMANNIA.  A Teruvian  undershrub 
constituting  a genus  of  Solnuacetr,  or  of 
Atropacew  according  to  Miers.  It  has  de- 
current lance-sliaped  leaves,  and  racemes 
of  dull  purple  flowers,  the  corollas  of  which 
are  funnel-shaped  with  a short  tube  and 
a bell-shaped  somewhat  oblique  plaited  and 
five-toothed  limb.  By  these  latter  charac- 
ters the  genus  is  distinguished  from  Xico • 
tiana.  [M.T.M.] 

LEIANTHUa  A genus  of  Gentiana - 
mp,  very  closely  allied  to  Li&ianthus  and 
Tachia.  The  points  of  distinction  reside 
in  the  corolla  which  is  regular ; in  the  sta- 
mens which  are  bent  downwards,  and  pro- 
trude beyond  the  corolla ; and  in  the  fruit 
which  is  one-celled,  with  the  margins  of 
the  valves  bent  inwards.  The  leaves  are  op- 
posite, and  have  sheathing  connate  stalks. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  We.^t  Indies 
and  Mexico.  L.  nigrescens  has  pendent 
purplish  liowers,  which  in  outward  appear- 
ance are  somewhat  like  those  of  Atragene. 
L.  longi/lorus  has  yellow  tubular  flowers. 
Both  are  highly  ornamental.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LEICIIARDTIA.  A genus  of  Australian 
Asclepiadacecp , having  a five-parted  calyx, 
an  urceolate  corolla  with  the  tube  beard- 
less within,  and  the  throat  with  a thick- 
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eneurlng.a  flve-lobedstaminal crown,  with  « 
the  leaflets  undivided,  erect  pollen-masses, 
and  a scarcely  divided  stigma.  L.  australis  j 
is  a climbing  shrub.with  linear  acute  leaves,  I 
and  flowers  in  fascicles.  [T.  M.] 

LEIOCARPUS.  A genus  of  Euphorbias 
ccce,  established  by  Blume  for  two  Javanese 
shrubs  referred  to  the  tribe  of  Buxeaf , but 
the  precise  affinities  of  which  arc  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  known. 

LEIOPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  heath  worts,  1 
having  the  calyx  in  five  deep  divisions;  ' 
and  the  capsule  five-celled,  opening  by 
as  many  valves  at  the  top,  and  containing 
numerous  small  ovate  seeds.  The  only  spe- 
cies is  a native  of  New  Jersey,  where  it  is 
called  Sand  Myrtle.  [G.  D.] 

LEIOSPERMUM.  A genus  of  Cunonia - 
cccPy  allied  to  Weinmannia,  differing  in  the 
deciduous  calyx,  and  the  flat  (not  urceolate) 
disk ; the  seeds  also  are  glabrous,  not  hairy. 
They  are  New  Zealand  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  simple  or  pinnate  leaves,  having 
jointed  leaf-stalks  and  caducous  stipules  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  racemose.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LEIOTH AMN US.  A genus  of  Gentia - 
naceee,  represented  by  an  Andean  shrub, 
with  opposite  stalked  leaves,  axillary  in- 
curved flower-stalks  provided  with  large 
bracts,  a wingless  calyx  with  five  over- 
lapping concave  divisions,  a salver-shaped 
deciduous  corolla,  its  limb  divided  into  five 
slightly  unequal  lobes,  and  five  stamens  in- 
serted into  a ring-like  membrane,  lining  the 
base  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  anthers 
arrow-shaped,  finally  revolute.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LEMAIREA.  A genus  of  Goodeniaccw , 
proposed  by  Re  Vriese  for  an  Atnboyna 
plant,  resembling  a Sccevola , except  that 
the  style  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  the  indu- 
sium  considered  as  characteristic  of  the 
order. 

LEMANEA.  A curious  genus  of  green- 
spored  Algm  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Batrachospermea’ , consisting  of  one  or  two 
species  which  grow  mostly  In  sub-Alpine 
torrents.  The  first  growth  is  precisely 
that  of  a conferva,  but  the  walls  of  the 
frond  at  length  become  cellular,  and  are 
coated  within  with  two  or  three  layers  of 
colourless  cells,  which  give  off  tufts  of 
necklace-like  threads,  the  ultimnte  joints  of 
which  are  the  spores.  It  is,  in  point  of 
structure,  like  a Batrachospermum , turned 
inside  out.  L.fluviatilis  and  torulosa  occur 
not  (infrequently  in  this  country,  the  latter 
also  in  North  America.  [M.  J.  B.J 

LEMMAPHYLLUM.  Drymoglossum. 

LEMNACEiE.  A synonym  of  Pistiacece. 

LKMXA.  The  Duckweed,  the  typical  ge- 
nus of  Pistiacece.  The  species  have  a mem- 
branous urn-shaped  spat  he  or  flower  sheath; 
flowers  proceeding  from  immediately  below 
t he  edge  of  the  frond : stamens  one  to  two ; 
anthers  two-celled.  The  plants  float  on 
water,  and  are  propagated  chiefly  by  buds. 
The  * green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool*  is 


formed  chiefly  by  L.  minor.  There  are  six 
species,  natives  of  Britain.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LEMONI  A.  A genus  of  Rutacca , named 
in  honour  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  an  en- 
lightened patron  of  science  and  of  horticul- 
ture. L.  spectabilis  is  a Cuban  shrub  with 
ternate  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers,  recognised 
by  the  following  characters  : calyx  of  five 
sepals,  the  two  outer  much  larger  than  the 
three  Inner  ones;  corolla  salver-shaped, 
with  an  oblique  five-parted  limb;  stamens  j 
five,  attached  to  the  hairy  inner  surface  of 
the  corolls  tube,  two  fertile  sessile,  three  : 
sterile,  projecting  from  the  tube,  horned, 
glandular ; ovary  five-celled,  surrounded  by 
a lobed  disk  ; stigma  five-lobed.  Fruit  of 
five  two-valved  carpels  each  with  one 
seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LEMON.  The  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum. 
There  are  many  varieties,  some  of  which 
l>ear  the  names  of  Citron,  Cedrate,  Genoa, 
or  Wax  Lemons.  — , JAVA.  Citrus  java- 
wca.  —.MEDIAN.  Citrus  Medico.  — , 
PEAR.  A variety  of  Citrus  Limetta.  — , 
PEARL.  Citrus  margorita.  — , SWEET. 
Citrus  Lumia.  —.WATER.  Passijlora  lait- 
rifolia.  —.WILD.  Podophyllum  peltatum. 

LEMON-COLOURED.  The  purest  yel- 
low, without  any  brightness ; as  in  a lemon 
when  ripe. 

LENS-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Lenticu- 
lar. 

LENTIBULARIACE.E.  (Utriculariecr, 
Utriculinecp,  Butter  worts.)  A natural  order  of 
(licotyledons.helonging  to  Lindley’s  bigno- 
nlal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens.  Herbs 
growing  in  water  or  In  wet  places,  with 
radical  leaves,  which  are  either  undivided 
or  cut  into  filiform  root-like  segments, bear- 
ing little  bladders  ; and  producing  irregu- 
lar showy  flowers.  Calyx  divided,  persis- 
tent ; corolla  bilabiate,  irregular ; stamens 
two,  included,  with  one-celled  anthers; 
ovary  superior,  one-celled,  witli  a free  cen- 
tral placenta.  Fruit  a one-celled  capsule; 
seeds  exalbuminous.  Most  abundant  in 
the  tropics.  There  are  four  genera,  and 
about  180  species.  Pinguicula  and  Utrico - 
laria  are  familiar  examples.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LENTICELL.E  (adj.  LENTICELLATE). 
Lenticular  glands.  Rudimentary  roots  ap- 
pearing on  the  surface  of  the  stems  of  many 
trees  In  the  form  of  small  conical  swell- 
ings. 

LENTICUL/E.  The  spore-cases  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

LENTICULAR,  LENTTFORM.  Lens- 
shaped ; resembling  a double  convex  lens. 

LENTIGINOSE.  Covered  with  minute 
dots,  as  if  dusted. 

LENTILS.  The  seeds  of  Ervum  Lens , 
from  which  Rcvalenta  Arabica  is  prepared. 

LENTILLE,  or  L.  COMMUNE.  <Fr.)  Er- 
vum Levs.  — D’EAU.  Lenina  minor.  — 
D'ESPAGNE.  Lathyrus  sativus. 
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LENTILLON.  (Fr.)  Ervum  Lens  minor.  1 


LENTINUS.  A large  genus  of  gill-hear- 
ing Fungi , distinguished  principally  from 
Agaricus  by  their  tough  substance,  and 
from  Panns  by  their  thin  toothed  gills.  Two 
or  three  species  are  found  in  this  country, 
and  a few  more  in  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica, the  maximum  being  attained  In  hot  , 
countries,  where  they  are  the  ornaments 
of  the  woods  from  their  l>eautiful  forms, 
elegant  sculpture,  and  various  clothing. 
The  tough  substance  renders  them  unfit  j 
for  food,  but  easy  of  preservation,  so  that 
more  is  known  of  them  than  of  most  tropi- 
cal Agaricini , as  they  are  brought  home  by 
every  collector,  when  the  more  watery  and 
fleshy  species  are  neglected.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LENTISCU8.  Pistacia  Lentiscus. 

LENTISQUE.  (Fr.)  Pistacia  Lentiscus. 

LENZ1TES.  A genus  of  gill-bearing 
| Fungi , distinguished  from  Agaricus  by  its 
i tough  corky  substance  and  gills.  It  leads 
| in  fact  directly  through  luvdalea  to  the 
pore-bearing  Fungi , the  gills  in  certain 
| states  being  so  connected  with  transverse 
I processes  as  almost  to  constitute  pores. 
L.  betulinais  our  commonest  species,  and  is 
often  very  beautiful  from  the  purity  of  Its 
hymenium,  and  the  zoned  velvety  pileus. 
It  occurs  on  stumps  of  various  trees,  and 
on  wrought  woodL  L.  scoparia  is  often 
j very  rich  in  colouring,  showing  various 
j tints  of  brown  and  reddish-yellow.  It  is 
sometimes  abundant  on  imported  deals, 
but  is  scarcely  Indigenous.  'M.  J.  B.J 

I LEOCHILUS.  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can epiphytes  of  the  orchid  family,  allied 
to  Oncidium , from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  arms  of  the  column  being  placed 
below  the  stigma,  and  by  the  presence 
i of  a honey-pore  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 

The  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  are 
, pseudo-bulbous,  and  produce  small,  often 
yellowish  flowers  in  racemes.  [T. 31.] 

LEONIA.  This  genus,  referred  by  Mr. 
Bentham  to  the  Violacea , consists  of  two 
species,  one  found  in  Peru,  the  other  in 
Brazil.  They  form  moderately  high  trees, 
and  have  alternate  entire  leaves,  full  of 
pellucid  dots,  with  small  deciduous  sti- 
pules at  their  base.  The  flowers  arc  small, 

1 full  of  dots,  with  a five-parted  calyx  of 
round  fringed  lobes ; five  petals  slightly 
I cohering,  but  ultimately  free  ; and  four 
stamens,  with  their  filaments  united  into  a 
short  tube.  L.  glycycarpa  produces  edible 
i fruit,  greatly  relished  by  the  Peruvians, 
who  call  the  tree  Achocon.  It  Is  of  around- 
1 ish  form,  about  the  size  of  a peach,  with  a 
rough  yellow  rind,  marked  with  a kind  of 
, network.and  contains  from  six  to  ten  seeds, 
and  a soft  w hitish  pulp  or  flesh  possessing 
| an  agreeable  sweet  taste.  [A.  S.] 

LEONOTIS.  A genus  of  herbaceous  or 
| somewhat  shrubby  plants  belonging  to  the 
i Labiates,  well  distinguished  among  Its  con- 
| genera  by  the  elongated  concave  entire 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla,  and  the  very  short 
lower  lip  which  is  nearly  equally  three-cleft. 


The  species  Inhabit  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  are  cultivated  in  English  con- 
servatories for  the  sake  of  their  handsome 
orange  flowers,  which  grow  in  dense 
whorls,  with  numerous  very  narrow'  bracts. 
The  Greek  name  Leonotis  (or  Lion’s  ear) 
was  given  from  some  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  corolla  to  a lion’s  ear.  One  species, 
L.  Leonurus , a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  received  its  second  systematic,  and 
its  popular  name  Lion’s  tail,  from  the  as- 
sumed resemblance  of  the  inflorescence  to 
a lion’s  tail,  an  Infelicitous  combination  of 
not  very  apposite  terms.  French,  Queue  de 
lion ; German,  Lbtcensch wanz.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LEONTICE.  A small  genus  of  Berberida- 
mp,  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Western  and  Northern  Asia,  consisting  of 
smooth  herbaceous  plants  with  tuberous 
I roots,  which  annually  send  up  several 
| variously-cut  leaves,  and  stems  about  a 
• foot  or  a foot  and  a half  high,  hearing 
smaller  leaves,  and  racemes  of  small  yellow 
flowers.  The  calyx  consists  of  six  coloured 
sepals;  the  corolla  of  six  smaller  stalked 
petals,  hearing  scales  at  the  bottom  on  the  ; 
inside.  The  fruits  are  inflated  or  bladder- 
like, of  a thin  texture,  marked  with  netted 
veins.  L.  Leontopetalum  is  a strong-growing 
herbaceous  plant,  having  large  long-stalked 
! leaves,  composed  of  six  inversely  egg- 
! shaped  stalked  leaflets  arranged  in  threes. 
It  is  commonly  called  Lion’s  leaf,  on  ac- 
count of  a fancied  resemblance  between 
the  leaves  and  the  imprint  of  a lion’s  foot. 
Its  tuberous  roots,  sometimes  called  Lion’s 
turnips,  are  pounded  and  used  at  Aleppo, 
instead  of  soap,  for  washing  woollen  gar- 
ments, and  more  particularly  for  taking 
out  spots  or  stains  from  Cashmere  shaw  ls, 
j Medicinal  properties  were  formerly  as 
cribed  to  them,  Dioscorides  attributing  to 
! them  the  power  of  allaying  the  pain  caused 
by  snake  bites ; and  the  Turks  of  the  pre- 
sent day  employ  them  as  an  antidote  to  the 
effects  of  overdoses  of  opium.  [A.  S.] 

LEONTODON.  A genus  of  Ctmpositcr , 
having  a perennial  rootstock,  from  which 
proceed,  near  to  the  ground,  a number  of  ! 
spreading  toothed  leaves.  The  flower-  I 
stalks  are  usually  leafless,  the  flowers  j 
| yellow,  all  strap-shaped,  surrounded  by 
I several  rows  of  overlapping  bracts,  but  the  | 

! receptacle  on  which  the  flowers  are  imnie-  i 
diately  placed  is  destitute  of  bracts.  The  i 
j fruits  taper  above  into  a short  beak,  and 
are  surmounted  by  a pappus  of  feathery  | 
hairs,  w hich  latter  circumstance  serves  to  ; 
separate  the  genus  from  the  nearly-allied  I 
Taraxacum.  The  species  are  widely  spread  1 
over  Europe  and  central  Asia.  Three  of  i 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Bentham,  are  Bri-  j 
j tish,  viz.  L.  hispidu s,  autumnalis  (formerly  ; 
ranged  under  Apargia ),  and  hirtus  (which 
has  been  also  called  Thrivcia).  L.hispidus 
is  covered  with  short  hairs  that  are  fre- 
quently stellate.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LEONTOPODIUM.  A genus  established 
by  Cassini  and  adopted  by  De  Candolle  for 
the  GnaphaliumLeontopodium  from  the  Alps 
of  Europe,  and  two  closely-allied  species  or 
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i varieties  from  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
which  differ  slightly  in  the  papj»U3  from 
i other  species.  They  are  also  remarkable 
I for  their  dense  clusters  of  flower-heads 
| surrounded  by  a kind  of  radiating  general 
! involucre  of  floral  leaves,  all  densely 
clothed  with  a close  white  cotton. 

LEONURUS.  A small  genus  of  Labiatre , 
consisting  of  erect  herbs,  with  the  leaves 
more  or  less  lobed,  and  the  small  flowers 
in  close  axillary  verticillasters,  forming 
long  leafy  spikes.  The  calyx  lias  five  pro- 
minent ribs  and  five  equal  spreading  al- 
most prickly  teeth;  the  corolla  has  a short- 
ish tube,  a coucave  entire  upper  lip,  and  a 
spreading  three-lobed  lower  one  ; the  sta- 
mens form  two  palr6 ; and  the  nuts  are 
flat,  angular  £t  top.  L.  Cardiaca,  or  Mother- 
wort, is  found  in  wastes,  hedges,  &c.,  in 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  has  pinkish 
flowers  with  a very  hairy  upper  lip.  The 
; genus  Is  allied  to  Stachys , differing  chiefly 
in  the  shape  of  the  nuts.  [T.  M.J 

LEOPARD’S  BANE.  Doronicum ; also 
Senecio  Doronicum , Aronicum  Clusii , and 
Paris  quadri folia. 

LEOPARD-WOOD.  The  wood  of  Bro- 
simum  Aubletii , also  said  to  be  applied  to 
a fancy  wood  of  the  palm  tribe. 

LEOPOLD1NIA.  A small  genus  of  Bra- 
zilian palms,  comprising  three  or  four 
species,  existing  in  considerable  numbers 
on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  and  forming 
trees  of  medium  size  bearing  terminal 
| unarmed  pinnate  leaves,  and  having  the 
upper  part  of  their  stems  covered  with  a 
copious  network  of  fibres.  Their  flower- 
spikes  are  very  much  branched,  with  two 
small  spathes,  the  male  flowers  being  seated 
on  the  upper,  and  the  female  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  spike. 

L.  Piassaba  is  one  of  the  palms  which 
yield  the  Piassaba  or  PiaQaba  fibre,  now  so 
extensively  employed  in  this  country  by 
brush-makers  as  a substitute  for  bristles, 
and  also  for  making  the  stout  street  brooms 
used  in  most  large  cities.  Two  distinct 
varieties  of  this  fibre  are  recognised  in 
commerce,  one  a coarse  kind  obtained 
] fmm  Attalea  fumfera  and  imported  from 
Bahia  ; and  the  other  a finer  kind  brought 
from  Para,  the  produce  of  the  Leopoldinia , 
which  is  found  growing  in  great  abundance 
on  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Rio 
Negro  and  Orinoco  rivers,  forming  entire 
forests.  It  attains  a height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty,  or  occasionally  as  much  as  forty 
feet,  and  the  fibre  or  beard,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  which  Is  the  envelope  of  the  young 
leaves,  hangs  down  all  round  and  com- 
pletely covers  the  trunk  quite  to  the  ground, 
except  in  very  tall  trees,  the  lower  part  of 
whose  trunk  Is  generally  bare.  [A.  S.J 

LEOTIA.  A genus  of  the  hclvellaceous 
order  of  pyrenomycetous  Fungi , distin- 
guished by  its  gelatinous  substance,  and 
the  button  shaped  head,  the  borders  of 
which  are  rounded  and  confluent  below 
| with  the  stem.  L.  lubrica  is  a common  in- 


habitant of  our  woods,  and  varies  in  tint 
from  dull  yellow  to  olive.  [M.  J.  BJ 

LEPALS.  Sterile  stamens. 

LEPANTHES.  A genus  of  minute- 
flowered  West  Indian  orchids,  closely  re- 
lated to  Pleurothallis.  [T.  MJ 

LEPICY8T1S.  Qoniophlebium. 

LEPIDAPENIA.  A genus  of  Lanracecc , l 
! represented  by  an  Indian  tree,  with  ribbed 
leaves,and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  umbels 
surrounded  by  an  Involucre.  The  perianth 
has  six  nearly  equal  segments;  stamens 
twelve  in  four  rows,  the  two  inner  sur- 
rounded by  scales,  whence  the  name  ; an- 
thers four-celled,  four-valved.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LEPIDANCHE.  A proposed  genus  of  , 

! Cuacuiacees,  but  generally  accepted  as  a sec-  ! 

; tion  of  Cuscuta,  including  those  species  | 
which  have  five  sepals  in  the  calyx,  aeub- 
tubulose  urceolate  corolla,  a two-celled  [ 
ovary  always  with  two  styles,  and  a two-  | 
celled  capsule  with  no  more  than  one  geed 
In  each  cell.  [W.  CJ  ! 

LEPIDANTHUS.  A genus  of  Restiacece 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  simple 
leafless  stems,  and  spicate  terminal  male 
flowers,  which  have  three  glumes,  and 
three  stamens.  [J.  T.  S.J 

LEPIDES  (adj.  LEPIDOTE).  Scurfs  ; mi- 
nute peltate  scales,  such  as  cover  the 
foliage  of  EUcagnus. 

LEPIDIUM.  The  Cresses  form  a very 
extensive  genus  of  Brassicace(p  ( Cruci/erre ) 
widely  spread  throughout  the  temperate  , 
regions  of  the  earth,  but  abounding  in  the 
] greatest  number  in  the  northern  hemi-  ! 
sphere.  They  are  annual  or  perennial 
j herbs,  occasionally  with  woody  stems,  and 
[ have  entire  or  variously  cut  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  white  flowers  arranged  j 
in  terminal  racemes,  which  grow  longer  ; 
j while  fruiting.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
' from  its  congeners  by  characters  taken 
from  Its  pods,  which  are  egg-shaped  or  ■ 
i oblong,  entire,  notched  or  two-lobedat  the 
| apex,  and  compressed  at  right  angles  to  the  ' 
narrow  partition  dividing  them  into  two 
boat-shaped  valves. 

L.  oleraccum  is  confined  to  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  found  growing  abundantly  upon 
the  sea-shores,  and,  being  a good  antiscor- 
butic, it  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  early 
voyagers  as  a remedy  for  the  dreadful  \ 
scurvy  with  which  their  crews  were  sofre-  i 
fluently  affected.  The  natives  call  it  Eke- 
tera ; and  it  is  now  cultivated  as  a pot  herb. 

| It  is  a smooth  erectish  branching  plant, 
witli  a short  woody  stem  and  -narrow-ob- 
I long  or  wedgesbaped  leaves,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  the  lower  ones  being  sharply 
serrated,  and  the  upper  entire  or  toothed 
towards  the  tip.  The  natives  of  the  Society 
and  Sandwich  Islands  make  use  of  L.Pisci- 
dium  for  catching  fish,  it,  in  common  with 
several  other  plants,  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  intoxicating  them  so  that  they 
float  upon  the  surface  in  a helpless  insen- 
sible state,  and  are  then  easily  taken.  The 


whole  plant  possesses  an  extremely  pun- 
gem  taste.  (A.  8J 

L.  ml  t cum,  the  Garden  Cress,  Is  a hardy 
annual  whose  native  country  is  stated  to 
he  IVrsia.  It  has  f>een  cultivated  in  this 
country  since  1548,  and  is  a comparatively 
dwarf  uninteresting  plant,  having  oblong 
alternate  deeply-divided  leaves,  smooth 
erect  branching  stems,  and  small  white 
flowers  producing  an  orbicular  winged 
seed-pod.  The  chief  purpose  for  which  it 
is  grown  in  gardens  is  for  its  leaves,  which 
are  cut  and  used  in  a young  state  with 
those  of  mustard  for  salads,  to  which  it 
gives  a peculiarly  warm  and  grateful 
flavour.  It  is  on  this  account  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  and  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  for  small  salads  that  we 
possess.  The  leaves  when  full  grown  are 
frequently  employed  for  garnishing  like 
those  of  parsley.  [W.  B.  B.] 

LEPIDOCARYUM.  A genus  of  palms 
containing  two  species  found  in  moist 
places  in  forests  on  the  Iwinks  of  the  Rio 
Negro  in  Brazil.  Both  have  slender  steins 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  upper  pan 
lielng  covered  with  remnants  of  the  stalks 
of  dead  leaves,  and  hearing  at  the  summit  a 
tuft  of  fern-snaped  irregularly-cleft  leaves 
with  bristly  margins.  They  have  perfect 
and  Imperfect  flowers;  and  their  flower- 
spike  consists  of  numerous  little  calkins 
proceeding  from  sheathing  spatnes  at  short 
intervals  along  its  branches;  the  male  cat- 
kins being  longer  than  those  of  the  female, 
and  having  their  flowers  in  pairs  within 
cup-shaped  bracts,  w'hile  in  the  latter  they 
are  solitary.  Their  fruits  are  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour  and  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and, 
like  those  of  other  palms  belonging  to  the 
same  section  tCutamt/r:,  are  covered  with 
hard  scales  arranged  like  plates  of  mail  in 
ancient  armour.  Neither  of  the  species 
lii.  gracile  and  L.lenne)  possesses  any  spe- 
cial feature  of  interest.  [A.  SJ 

LEPIDOXEURON.  Xephrotepi s. 

LEPIDOSTACHYS.  A name  given  by 
Walllch  to  a genus  of  East  Indian  Enphor- 
btneerr , which  proves  to  be  the  same  as 
tlie  Seepa  of  Lindley  and  the  A porosa  of 
Illume. 

LEPIDOSTEPHANUS.  Aehyrochccna* 

LEPIDOT1S.  Lycopodium* 

LEPIGOXUM.  Spergulana. 

LE  PING  I A germnnornm  is  a procum- 
bent branching  Californian  annual,  form 
tng  a genus  of  Composi be,  which  has  the 
aspect  of  an  Asterea  with  the  style  of  one 
of  the  Seneci'/nidfr.  The  lower  leaves  are 
pinnatifld,  the  upper  ones  entire,  the 
flower-heads  yellow,  not  showy, either  ter- 
minal or  lateral,  without  rays.  The  invo- 
lucre is  imbricated,  the  receptacle  naked, 
the  achenes  silky,  villous,  with  a pappus  of 
rather  stiff  bristles. 

LEPIOTA.  The  annulus  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 


♦ LEPISANTHES.  A genus  proposed  by 
Blunic  for  two  or  three  East  Indian  trees 
w hich  may  he  better  considered  as  forming 
a subgenus  or  section  of  Cnpania. 

LEPISMA.  A cup-shaped  disk. 

LEPISM I CM.  A small  genus  of  Cactaceee 
at  one  time  regarded  as  n section  of  Rhip- 
but  now  separated,  and  characterised 
by  the  petal  like  leaves  of  Us  perianth 
standing  almost  erect,  while  those  of 
Rhiptalx*  are  widely  expanded  ; and  by  its 
I smooth  pear-shaped  fruits  being  somewhat 
buried  in  the  fleshy  substance  of  c lie 
branches.  The  three  nr  four  known  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  Brazil.  They  have 
weak,  fleshy,  jointed  branches,  occasionally 
emitting  roots,  the  joints  being  sharply 
three  or  four-angled,  waved  along  the 
edges,  and  bearing  tufts  of  hairs  seated 
upon  little  cushions  in  the  depressions 
from  out  of  which  the  small  cream-colour- 
ed flowers  are  produced.  L.  commune  and 
L.  Myosurus  are  cultivated  in  European 
gardens.  [A.  S.J 

LEPISTEMON.  A genus  of  Convolvulacecr, 
containing  two  species,  natives  of  India  j 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  arc  twining  hairy  shrubs,  with  many-  \ 
' flowered  axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  j 
; consists  of  live  equal  sepals;  the  corolla  is 
| tubular  and  inflated  at  the  base ; the  five 
stamens  spring  from  the  back  of  as  many 
large  arched  hairy  scales  which  are  united 
to  the  base  of  the  corolla;  the  ovary  is 
two-celled  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell,  and 
bears  a stigma  composed  of  two  capitate 
lobes.  [W.  C.j 

LEPISTOMA  jarnnicum  Is  a twining 
shrub,  with  elliptical  oblong  leaves,  and 
inierpetsolar  peduncles,  growing  in  the 
Island  of  Java,  and  representing  a genus 
of  Asclepiadaceep.  The  calyx  is  turbinate 
and  has  five  teeth  ; the  corolla  is  rotaleand 
fire-deft;  whilst,  the  fruit  is  unknown. 
Uses  not  recorded.  [B.  S.J 

LEPRA  tadj.  LEPROUS).  A while  mealy  ! 
matter,  which  exudes  or  protrudes  from  j 
the  surface  of  some  plants;  leprosy. 

LEPRARTA.  An  abnormal  condition 
of  terrain  lichens  in  which  the  crust  is  • 
broken  up  into  a dusty  mass,  occasionally  i 
mixed  with  a few  threads.  The  yellow 
powdery  and  white  patches  which  are  so  | 

| common  on  oak  are  examples,  the  one  I 
being  a condition  of  some  lichen  like  j 
| Parmelia  narietina , and  the  latter  of  Purina  j 
' pertn*rt.  The  genus  is  now’,  however,  justly  . 

| exploded.  [M.J.B.J 

LK PROSE.  Having  a scurfy  appear- 
ance. 

LEPTADEXIA.  A genus  of  Aselepia - 1 
dacetr,  inhabiting  tropical  and  subtropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  comprising  i 
erect  leafless  shrubs,  or  twiners  furnished  J 
with  leaves.  There  are  about  a dozen  spe-  i 
I cies  described,  all  having  a greyish  to- 
mentum  covering  stem  and  leaves.  The 
I flowers  are  white,  small,  and  arranged  in 
1 Interpet  tolar  umbels.  The  calyx  is  short. 
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the  corolla  route  or  bell-shaped,  the  fruit, 
quite  smooth  oil  the  surface.  [B.  S.] 

LEPTANDRA.  Veronica. 

LEPTANTHDSb  A small  genus  of  aqua- : 
tic  herbs  belonging  to'  the  Ptmlederiacea \ I 
natives  of  North  America,  differing  from 
Hetrranlhera  In  having  the  three  filaments  j 
all  alike.  L.graminea  iscommon  in  streams  I 
in  North  America,  and  has  much  the  habit  j 
Of  the  narrow-leaved  pond-weeds.  The  1 
small  yellow  flowers  with  a salver-shaped 
perianth  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  are  produced  from  a one-flowered  ter-  j 
rainalspathe.  [J.  T.  8.] 

LBPTARRHENA.  A genus  of  Saxlfraga-  j 
cf<r,  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame-  i 
rica,  aud  in  Kamtschatka.  It  is  allied  to 
Saxifraga , from  which  it  differs  by  the  ) 
anthers  being  four-celled  <r.hc  partition  i 
being  incomplete),  and  by  the  two  carpels  I 
adhering  only  by  their  bases  : a herb  with 
shining  evergreen  leathery  undivided  < 
and  serrate  leaves,  resembling  those  of  | 
PyroUt  secunda : scape  with  a terminal 
paniclo  of  small  Inconspicuous  white 
flowers.  [J.  T.  S.]  ? 

LEPTINKLLA.  A genus  of  Composite  j 
of  the  tribe  AntAcmfctae,  consisting  of  four  J 
or  live  prostrate  or  procumbent  herbs  with  f 
the  scent  of  Artemisia  or  of  tansy,  all  ■ 
natives  of  the  southern  extremity  of  South  I 
America,  or  of  some  of  the  Antarctic  , 
Islands.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  : 
shape  of  the  minute  ray-florets,  of  which  | 
the  corolla  appears  to  be  formed  by  a 
double  membrane  connected  at  the  Bunimit 
and  the  base,  with  a cavity  between  them. 
One  species,  L.  scariosa,  though  possessed 
of  no  beauty,  is  interesting  a3  one  of  the  | 
j flowering  plants  which  exteud  the  furthest 
I into  the  Antarctic  regions. 

| LEPTOCARPUS.  A genus  of  Australian 
I Restiacw,  consisting  of  leafless  herbs,  with 
the  stems  simple,  and  the  dioecious  flow- 
ers fasciculate.  [J.  T.  8.] 

LKPTOCAULIS.  A genus  of  umbellifers, 
characterised  by  each  half  of  the  fruit  hav- 1 
ing  five  inconspicuous  ribs,  and  one  oil-  j 
vessel  (vitta)  in  each  furrow.  The  species 
are  natives  of  North  America,  of  no  great ; 
interest,  having  umbels  of  few  small  white 
flowers.  [G.  DJ 

LEPTOCERAS.  A genua  of  terrestrial  ] 
Australian  orchids  belonging  to  the  Are- 
thuatm.  They  have  solitary  or  geminate 
radical  leaves,  and  one  or  many-flowered  : 
grapes,  the  flowers  often  fragrant.  They  I 
have  membranaceous  sepals,  the  upper  lor-  ; 
nieatc,  the  lateral  deflexed;  clavate  erect  I 
petals : a lip  articulated  with  the  winged 
column ; and  four  pollen-masses.  [T.  M.J 

LEPTOCHILUS.  Gymnopteris. 

LEPTOCHLOA*  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Chlorides.  The  spikes 
of  inflorescence  are  disposed  In  racemes, 
and  the  spikelets  mostly  unilateral,  two  or 
n i ore-flowered ; glumes  keeled  ; outer  pale 
keeled,  three-nerved,  with  a straight  awn. 


The  species,  of  which  about  three  dozen  arc 
described,  are,  for  the  most  part,  handsome 
grasses,  and  chiefly  natives  of  South  Ame- 
I rica  and  the  West  Indies.  L.  arabica  Is 
: found  growing  near  Naples.  [D.  M.] 

I LEPTODACTYLON.  A genus  of  Polemo- 
' niacetr,  though  often  considered  ns  only  a 
| section  of  Gilia.  The  three  species  grouped 
I together  under  this  name  are  distinguished 
! from  the  other  species  of  Gitia  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics : they  are  lowly 
branching  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate 
j senile  pabnatlseet  leaves,  the  segments 
j subulate  and  needle-like  ; and  the  solitary 
J sessile  flowers  are  either  terminal  or  axil- 
,1  lary  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ; the  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx  are  subulate  and  prickly ; 

: the  corolla  Is  somewhat  salver-shaped,  with 
I entire  lobeB ; the  anthers  arc  ovate ; and 
1 there  are  many  ovules  in  each  cell  of  the 
I ovary.  The  species  are  natives  of  North 
j America.  [W.  GJ 

LEPTODAPHNE.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
’ lauraccous  trees,  with  net-veined  leaves, 

; ami  flowers  in  panicles.  The  perianth  Is 
i funnel-shaped,  with  a limb  of  six  deciduous 
J segments;  stamens  nine,  in  three  rows,  ' 
the  outer  six  fertile,  some  of  them  pro- 
| videdwith  an  erect  tooth-like  appendage; 
f the  inner  three  sterile,  sometimes  absent, 
and  when  present  having  two  glands  at 
i their  base:  the  anthers  are  four-celled. 
The  fruit  is  fleshy  and  enclosed  within  the 
fleshy  base  of  the  perianth.  [M>  T,  M.l 

LEPT0GL088IS.  A genus  of  Peruvian 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  family  Scrophula - \ 
riaeecp.  The  leaves  are  hairy  ; the  flowers  j 
grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches; 
i the  corolla  is  plaited  and  overlapping  in  the 
; bud  : its  limb  somewhat  two-lipped  and  sal- 
ver-shaped. The  genus  is  intermediate  be- 
tween Schwenkia  and  Browallia.  [M.  T.  M.J 

LEPTOGRAMMA.  Grammitis. 

LEPTOLAENA  mnltiJUrra  Is  the  sole 
representative  of  a genus  of  Chlenarea*,  in- 
habiting Madagascar,  and  forming  an  etc- 
i gant  tree  with  undulate  glabrous  leaves, 
corymbose  flowers,  a small  rather  fleshy 
1 cylindrical  involucre,  three  sepals  longer 
i than  the  Involucre  : five  petals;  ten  sta- 
mens ; and  a three-celled  capsule,  with  one 
or  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  [B.  S.3 

LBPTOLOBIUM.  A genus  of  tropical 
! leguminous  trees  and  shrubs,  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  forests  of  Brazil, 

! when1  some  of  the  species  form  large  tim- 
i her  trees.  They  have  pinnate  leaves ; de- 
; ciduous  stipules ; and  flowers  in  racemes, 
j with  the  corolla  somewhat  papilionaceous. 
The  pods  are  narrow,  flat,  and  of  a thin 
membranous  texture.  About  ten  species 
are  known.  [A*  80 

LEPTOMERTA.  An  Australian  genus  of 
Santalncerr,  abounding  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Swan  River.  About  twenty  spe- 
cies are  known,  two  of  them  separated  by 
some  botanists  under  the  name  of  ompha- 
cotneria.  They  are  broom-like  shrubs,  with 
angular  or  roundish  twiggy  branches,  gene- 
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rally  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  or  with 
very  small  ones  only  upon  the  young  twigs, 
and  bearing  spikes  of  extremely  minute 
flower*.  The  fruit  is  either  fleshy  and 
juicy  or  dry  and  juiceless,  and  has  a scar 
at  the  top  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  calyx.  L.  BUlanUeri  la  a pretty  broom- 
like  shrub,  growing  about  six  feet  high, 
with  erect  very  slender  branches,  and  nu- 
merous spikes  of  small  white  flowers  pro- 
ducing greenish -red  berries,  which  are 
called  Native  Currants  In  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria;  they  have  a pleasant  acid 
; taste,  combined  with  a certain  degree  of 
astringency.  Mixed  with  other  fruits, 
they  are  used  for  making  preserves,  and  In 
1 the  preparation  of  cooling  acid  beverages. 

I The  fruit  of  another  species,  L.  ( Omphaeo- 
meria)  ocerfra,  is  also  called  Currants  in 
Australia,  and  Is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. [A.  SJ 

LEPTOXEMA.  A low  branching  Mada- 
' gascar  shrub,  with  the  liabit  of  a Vaccinium, 
| but  constituting  a genus  of  Euphorbiaeefr, 
of  the  tribe  Phyllajithece.  Dr.  Mueller  has 
! since  referred  to  the  same  genus,  as  a 
second  species,  a shrub  from  tropical 
* Australia. 

LEPTOPETALUM.  This  name,  signify- 
ing slender  or  narrow  petal,  is  applied  to  a 
Mexican  shrub  constituting  a genus  of 
Cinchonacstr.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
corymbs,  aud  have  a somewhat  globular 
calyx  tube,  with  a four-toothed  limb;  the 
corolla  is  divided  into  four  long  very  nar- 
row segments ; stamens  four,  equalling 
the  corolla  ; capsule  hemispherical,  crown- 
j;  ed  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  open- 
ing by  a chink  at  the  top;  seeds  small, 
angular.  CM.  T.  M.] 

LEPTOPTERIS.  A Sumatra  plant,  pro- 
posed by  Blume  as  a distinct  genus,  but 
which  appears  to  he  the  same  as  the 
Mcdicia  of  Gardner,  a species  of  GeUe- 
mium. 

The  name  Is  also  sometimes  unnecessarily 
given  to  those  species  of  Todea  which  have 
delicate  mcmbrauaccous  fronds  and  oligo- 
carpous  sori.  [T.  M.] 

LEPTOPUS.  An  East  Indian  herb  pro- 
posed by  Dccalsne  as  a genus  of  Euphorbia- 
me,  but  reduced  by  Baillon  to  Andrachne. 

LKPTORHACHIS.  A genus  of  Kuphor- 
biacMB  of  the  tribe  Acalyphea*  founded  by 
Klotzsch  on  a Brazilian  herbaceous  twiuer 
with  hastate  leaves,  which  is,  however,  as 
yet  but  little  known. 

LEPTORH  YNCHUS.  A genus  of  Com- 
pofit&  allied  to  Helichrytum , but  the  florets 
are  all  hermaphrodite,  and  the  achcnes  are 
narrowed  Into  a slender  beak  bearing  a 
pappus  of  simple  bristles.  There  are 
several  species,  natives  of  Australia,  oil 
erect  herbs  with  narrow  leaves  and  termi- 
nal flower-heads  of  yellow  florets,  not  so 
handsome  as  other  everlastings,  the  Invo- 
lucres being  smaller  and  less  scarious. 

LEPTOS.  In  Greek  compounds*slcnder, 
graceful ; as  leptophyllus,  slender-leaved. 


LEPTOSEMA.  A North  Australian  pa- 
pilionaceous shrub,  proposed  by  Bentham 
as  a genus  of  Lcgnminosa , which  has  since 
j been  reduced  to  Brachy&ema. 

| LEPTOSIPHOX.  A genus  of  annuals 
! belonging  to  the  Polemoniaccte,  Introduced 
: from  California  by  Douglas  in  1833.  The 
genus  Is  marked  by  having  a cam pauu late 
calyx  with  very  narrow  pointed  sepals, 
and  a funnel-shaped  corolla,  the  tube  of 
which  is  very  long  and  slender.  All  the 
species  have  flncly-dlvlded  leaves  and  bear 
their  flowers  in  dense  corymbose  head*,  the 
colour  being  yellow,  pale  blue,  white,  pink, 
or  various  shades  of  these  colours  com- 
bined. Several  species  are  commonly  cul-  | 
tivated  in  English  gardens,  and  when  in 
bloom  present  a showy  appearance  from  1 
the  abundance  of  their  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LEPTOSPERMUM.  A large  genus  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging  to  the 
Myrtaceas*  and  nearly  all  confined  to 
\ Australia  ami  Tasmania.  The  leaves  are  | 
alternate,  small,  leathery,  and  full  of  dots  ; 
or  cells  containing  oil::  and  their  white 
flowers  are  borne  on  snort  stalks  on  the 
sides  of  the  young  branches,  either  soli-  | 
tary  or  in  little  clusters.  They  have  a bell-  | 
shaped  calyx  with  five  lobes ; a corolla  of  , 
five  roundish  petals  ; numerous  short  free  I 
stamens ; and  a four  or  five-celled  ovary.  | 
b.  lanigerum , a native  of  Tasmania  and 
South-eastern  Australia,  is  commonly  | 
called  Tea  tree  on  account  of  Us  leaves 
hiving  been  used  by  the  early  settlers  in 
those  countries  as  a substitute  for  tea.  It 
sometimes  forms  a tree  thirty  feet  high,  1 
with  a trunk  four  or  five  feet  In  circum-  j 
ference,  but  in  mountainous  situations  is 
only  a small  shrub  a few  feet  in  height.  : 
Its  straight  stems  were  used  by  the  Aus-  j 
trallan  aborigines  for  making  their  spears, 
the  points  being  sharpened  with  a flint  and  j 
then  hardened  by  means  of  Are.  L.  scopa- 
, Hum,  the  Kahi-Katoa  or  Manuka  of  the  | 
New  Zealanders,  a shrub  of  moderate 
height,  with  harsh  prickly  leaves,  produces  I 
a very  hard  heavy  wood,  but  Its  small  size  | 

. renders  it  of  little  value.  [A.  S.] 

I LEPT08TACHYA.  A genus  of  Acantha - 1 
ee/p,  containing  seventeen  species  chiefly  i 
j natives  of  America  and  India.  They  are  I 
i herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  | 
and  distant  opposite  flowers  in  slender  i 
i terminal  or  axillary  spikes,  furnished  with  * 
many  small  bracts  and  bracteoles.  The 
small  calyx  is  flve-parted  ; the  corolla  rin- 
; gent  with  a longish  tube  and  a two-lipped 
I limb,  the  upper  lip  arching  and  two-tooth- 
! cd,  the  lower  convex  and  trifld ; two  sta- 
j mens  are  inserted  in  the  tube ; and  the 
| ovary  is  two-celled  surmounted  by  a simple 
' style  and  trifld  stigma.  Tills  genus  is  less 
i distinct  from  its  technical  character  than 
from  its  habit  and  inflorescence.  [W.  C.] 

LEPTOSTEGIA.  Onychittm. 

LEPTOSTELMA.  The  Mexican  Daisy 
( Erigoron  maximum)  is  sometimes  culti- 
1 vated  under  this  name.  It  attains  a height 
1 of  flve  to  seven  reet,  and  is  rather  hand- 
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f some  when  in  flower.  The  whole  plant  is  1 
\ more  or  less  clothed  with  short  stiff  hairs  ; 
the  lower  leaves,  a foot  long,  lanceolate 
and  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  ainplexi- 
l caul ; the  llowcr-heads  more  than  an  Inch 
i across,  the  ray-florets  strap-shaped,  purple, 
and  very  narrow.  [A.  A.  B.] 

LEPTOTICHU&  Thin-sided  ; a term 
applied  only  to  tissue. 

LEPTOTES.  A small  genus  of  Brazilian 
| orchids  of  the  tribe  Epidendrecp , dlstiu- 
i gulshed  by  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
linear  spreading  and  nearly  equal ; the  lip 
! thrce-lobed,  parallel  with  the  short  thick  i 
! column,  around  which  the  lateral  lobes 
are  convolute;  the  six  pollen-masses  in-  i 
cumbcnt,  the  two  upper  ones  pear-shaped, 

! the  four  lower  ones  unequal  and  thinner.  1 
I L.  bicolor,  hvretty  epiphyte  with  thick  rush-  I 
! like  leaves,  and  white  flowers  blotched  on 
the  Up  with  purple,  bears  fragrant  fruit 
with  the  odour  of  the  Tonquln  bean  or  of 
the  sweet  vernal  grass.  This  fruit  Infused  ; 
In  cream  gives  It,  when  iced,  a mild  agree-  , 
able  flavour,  sweeter  than  vanilla  but  less  j 
penetrating.  L.  terrulata  is  a second  spe-  j 
cies  with  larger  Hoovers.  [T.  M.] 

LEPTURP8.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  RottbaeUecs.  The  inflores- 
cence is  mostly  in  close  round  solitary 
spikelets,  Imbedded  alternately  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  rachis ; glumes  one  or 
two,  thick,  on  the  same  side  of  the  spike- 
let,  which  contains  one  perfect  floret,  and 
the  rudiment  only  of  a second  floret.  The 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  north- 
east of  Europe  and  New  Holland.  L.  incur-  \ 
vaius  extends  to  the  British  Isles,  and  I 
grows  on  most  of  the  salt  marshes  along 
the  seaboard,  where  It  often  furnishes  the 
principal  pasture  grass.  [D.  M.] 

LEPURANDRA.  The  Sack-tree  of  West- 
! em  India,  a tree  of  the  Artocarpawcc,  now 
referred  to  Antiaris  and  called  A.  snccUUrra, 
has  been  so  called.  It  is  a gigantic  tree, 
reaching  a height  of  a hundred  feet,  with 
a trunk  six  feet  in  diameter,  exuding  a 
milky  juice  when  wounded,  and  having  a 
strong  tough  fibrous  inner  bark  useful  for 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  of  which 
the  natives,  by  an  ingenious  yet  simple 
process,  make  capital  sacks.  For  this  pur- 
pose young  trees  of  about  a foot  In  dia- 
meter are  selected,  and  cut  Into  junks  of 
the  same  length  as  the  sack  required. 
These  are  then  soaked  for  a short  time 
and  afterwards  beaten  with  clubs  until 
the  outer  bark  Is  removed  and  the  inner 
loosened  so  that  It  ran  readily  he  separated 
by  turning  It  inside  out.  Sometimes  a 
small  piece  of  the  wood  Is  left  to  form  the 
bottom  of  the  sack,  but  more  frequently 
the  hark  Is  pulled  entirely  off  and  the 
bottom  sewed  up.  These  sacks  are  com- 
monly used  by  the  natives  of  Western 
India  and  of  Ceylon  for  carrying  rice,  Ac., 
And  are  very  strong  and  elastic.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  milky  viscid  juice 
exudes  from  the  fruit  when  wounded,  and 
hardens  Into  the  appearance  and  consist- 
ence of  bees’  wax,  but  eventually  becomes 


black  and  shining ; the  seeds  have  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste.  [A.  8.] 

LKPYRODIA.  A genus  of  Australian 
Restiacem  with  simple  leafless  stems,  and 
compound  spikes  of  dioecious,  or  rarely 
simple  spikes  of  perfect  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

LKQIt£e.  (Ft.)  Lfchea. 

LERENA.  A species  of  Rnjania , whose 
roots  are  used  in  St.  Domingo  like  potatos,  I 
and  are  said  to  be  extremely  nutritive. 

LERI  A.  A genus  of  Composite  of  the  ' 
tribe  Mvtisiece,  consisting  of  South  Ame- 
rican perennials,  with  the  leaves  all  radical  '■ 
and  white  cottony  underneath,  and  soli-  j 
tary  flower-heads  on  long  simple  cottony 
scapes.  The  Inner  disk  florets  are  obscurely  . 
bilabiate,  while  the  outer  radiating  ones 
pass  into  llgules  without  any  inner  lip.  The 
pappus  con  si  st  9 of  numerousBimplebrlstles. 
There  are  about  half  a dozen  species  known, 
none  of  them  In  cultivation. 

LESCHEXAULTIA.  A genns  of  goode- 
niacenus  heath-1  Ike  shrubs,  distinguished 
by  haviug  a tubular  calyx  with  five  linear 
sharp-pointed  lobes  and  a partially  two-llp- 
ped  corolla,  the  tube  of  which  is  split  on 
Its  upper  side.  The  an  there  cohere  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  which  are  ; 
axillary  or  terminal,  of  a red,  blue,  or  yel-  ( 
low  colour.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  , 
sharp-pointed.  The  plants  are  natives  of  , 
the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  Australia, 
and  are  very  ornamental.  [H-  H.]  | 

LESKEA.  A genus  of  pleurocarpons  j 
mosses,  distinguished  from  Hj/pnum  by  its  1 
erect  more  or  less  symmetrical  capsule,  ; 
and  the  want  in  general  of  intermediate  , 
cilia.  The  limits  are  not,  however,  very 
acutely  marked.  Our  commonest  species,  | 
L.  scricca,  grows  on  almost  every  ash  tree,  i 
forming  silky  yellowish-green  patches, 
which  are  darker  when  dry,  and  add  much  | 
to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  bark.  There  j 
are  many  exotic  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LESSERTIA.  A genus  of  Lcguminosm 
of  the  suborder  Pajrilionacetr,  consisting  of  , 
herbs  or  underehrubs  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  red  or  purple  flowers  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes. There  are  nearly  twenty  species  de-  ' 
scribed,  all  from  the  Cape  Colony.  They 
much  resemble  the  Australian  Swainsonn, 
both  In  habit  and  character,  differing 
chiefly  In  the  pod,  which,  though  membra- 
nous as  in  Svminsoiui,  Is  perfectly  flat,  and 
never  inflated.  None  of  the  species  are 
in  cultivation,  and  few  are  so  showy  as 
those  of  Sicainsona. 

LESSING  I A.  A genus  of  Californian 
Composite  consisting  of  procumbent 
branched  herbs,  with  thickish  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  pfnnatlfld,  and  yellow  solitary  • 
terminal  flower-heads,  with  an  imbricated  < 
involucre  and  naked  receptacle,  the  florets 
all  tubuloBe,  those  of  the  rey  larger  than  I 
the  rest.  The  achenes  are  silky  and  com- 
pressed, with  a pappus  of  one  row,  the 
hairs  rigid  and  scabrous.  [T.  MO  I 

LESSON  I A,  A genus  of  seaweeds  bo-  j 
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longing  to  the  natural  order  Laminariacea', 
with  a tall  thick  stem,  branched  above  and 
bearing  at  each  tip  a pair  of  lanceolate 
leaves  which  hang  down  for  a foot  or  more 
in  length.  The  species  form  large  sub- 
marine  forests,  and  the  stems  when  thrown 
ashore  look  like  wood ; hence  they  are  some- 
times collected  by  seamen  for  firewood,  to 
their  great  disappointment  when  they  at- 
tempt to  use  them.  They  are  employed 
more  profitably  for  knife  handles,  and  other 
similar  purposes.  The  blade  is  fixed  in 
when  the  plant  is  moist,  and  is  effectually 
fastened  by  its  contraction  when  dry.  The 
stems  have  a kind  of  false  exogenous 
growth,  of  which  a representation  may  be 
seen  in  Berkeley's  Introduction  to  Crypto- 
gamic  Botany,  p.  56.  The  new  rings  seem 
to  depend  upon  the  growth  of  the  leaves, 
whereas  in  the  large  Laminariece  where 
a similar  structure  occurs,  it  depends 
upon  the  development  of  new  roots  or 
holdfasts.  Tjessonur  are  principally  at  home 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LETHARGIA.  A name  applied  in  vege- 
table pathology  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
buds  of  transplanted  plants  and  grafts,  or 
the  embryos  of  seeds,  though  still  possessed 
of  vitality,  are  sluggishandeitherarcnotde- 
veloped  at  all,  or  are  expanded  Imperfectly. 
Close  pruning  Is  often  necessary  to  over- 
come this  evil  In  plants  which  are  not  re- 
moved till  spring;  and  artificial  means,  as 
the  application  of  hot  water,  weak  solutions 
of  acids,  &c.,  are  sometimes  needful  to  over- 
come the  suspended  animation  of  seeds. 
Some  roots,  again,  like  those  of  orchids,  oc- 
casionally lie  dormant  In  the  soil  for  years, 
where  they  are  excluded  from  the  light  by 
an  overgrowth  of  shrubs.  Ophry * muscifcra 
and  some  other  species  In  certain  districts 
appear  only  after  the  underwood  has  been 
cut.  down.  Port  Ions  of  the  tubers  of  dahlias, 
again,  if  no  part  of  the  crown  be  left,  will 
live  for  years  without  throwing  nut  a single 
bud.  [M.  J.  B.) 

LETTERED.  Marked  with  letter-like 
spots. 

LETTER-LEAF  or  LETTER- PLANT. 
OrammatophyUum. 

LETTER-WOOD.  Brosimnm  Auhletii, 
sometimes  called  Piratinera  gnianensU. 

LETTSOMIA.  A name  given  by  Ruiz 
and  Pavon  to  a genus  of  Temstrinniacnr, 
since  united  with  Frezitrn ; and  by  Rox- 
burgh to  a con vnl villaneous  genus  which 
has  proved  to  be  identical  with  Argyreia. 

LETTUCE.  Lnctuca.  — , BLUE.  Mnl- 
gedium.  — , CABBAGE.  Those  varieties 
of  garden  lettuce  which  form  low  de- 
pressed cabbage-like  hearts.  — , COS.  The 
erect-growing  crisp-leaved  varieties  of  gar- 
den lettuce.  — , FALSE.  Mulgedinm . — , 
GARDEN.  Lnctuca  satiWL  — , LAMB’S. 
Yalcrinnefia  olitoria.  — , PRICKLY.  Lac- 
tuca  Scariola.  — ,8BA.  Fucus  vesiculosa s. 
— , W I L D.  Lactuca  virosa L 

LEUCADRNDRON.  A genus  of  r rotea- 
ceous  plants,  mostly  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 


i south-eastern  parts  of  Africa,  distinguished 
by  having  the  calyx  either  four-cleft  or  with 
four  sepals,  each  of  which  hears  a nearly 
sessile  anther,  and  a filiform  style  with  an 
oblique  club-shaped  stigma.  The  seed-vessel 
ts  otie* celled,  containing  a single  wingless 
: seed.  The  involucre  is  generally  Imbri- 
cated; the  di&cions  flowers  (white  or  yel- 
low) are  produced  In  small  heads  ; and  the 
; leaves  are  generally  sessile,  simple,  entire, 
occasionally  covered  with  white  silky  hairs. 
L.  argentcum , the  Wlttebooiu  or  Silver  tree 
j of  the  Cape  colonists,  was  formerly  of  great 
I importance  for  firewood,  but  it  is  now  near- 
i ly  extirpated.  [R.  h.] 

LEUCvENA.  A genus  of  Ltguminoscc,  of 
! the  suborder  JUmosete,  characterised  by 
! having  the  ten  stamens  of  a Mimosa,  with 
: the  flat  two-valved  pod  of  att  Acacia.  It 
1 consists  of  half  a dozen  trees  or  shrubs,  all 
natives  of  central  or  South  America,  or  the 
Pacific  Islands,  with  twice-pinnate  leaves, 

| and  small  white  flowers  in  globular  heads. 

One  species,  L.pfnwcn,ismuch  cultivated  as 
l an  ornamental  tree  In  most  warm  climates, 
and  has  become  naturalised  and  apparently 
wild  in  several  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

, In  Europe*  It  will  bear  the  winter  only  In 
t he  warmer  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
, gion,  where  it  is  occasionally  planted. 

LEUCANTHEMtTM.  A mime  given  to  the 
I Ox-eye  Daisy,  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
I mum,  and  a few  other  species,  which  have 
been  distinguished  from  other  Chrysanthe- 
mums as  a genus  on  nccount  of  some  very 
slight  differences  in  the  achenes. 

LEU  CAR.  A genus  of  Labiate*,  having 
I the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  concave,  usually 
entire  and  hairy  on  the  outside,  the  lower 
| Up  spreading,  its  middle  lobe  largest ; lmv- 
I Ing  also  the  end  of  the  style  of  two  unequal 
pieces,  the  upper  of  which  is  shortest. 
They  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  chiefly 
of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  The  flowers 
> are  white,  rarely  purple.  [G.  D.] 

LEUCERIA.  A genus  of  Composita*  of 
the  suborder  AFutisiacea,  consisting  of  eight 
or  nine  Chilian  herbs,  with  erect  or  ascend- 
ing stems,  more  or  less  clothed  with  white 
cottony  wool.  The  leaves  are  mostly  pln- 
liately  divided,  cottony  underneath,  the 
flower-heads  small  in  terminal  panicles.  The 
I Involucre  is  hemispherical  and  Imbricate, 
i he  outer  florets  radiating:  the  pappus  con- 
sists of  shortly  plumose  bristles.  None  of 
the  species  offer  any  particular  interest 
either  as  useful  or  ornamental  plants. 

LET7CHTENBERGTA.  A remarkable  ge- 
| nus  of  Cactacece,  of  which  the  only  species,  L. 
jtrincipis , a native  of  Southern  Mexico,  has 
been  introduced  to  European  gardens.  In 
: this  plant  the  mammillee.m  the  variously- 
shaped  projections  seen  in  most  Cacti  are 
called,  grow  very  long,  and  being  of  a suc- 
culent nature  and  three-sided  shape,  they 
j somewhat  resemble  aloe  leaves,  but  bear 
tufts  of  long  chaffy  or  horny  scales  on  their 
i apex.  The  plant  Itself  grows  a foot  or 
; more  high,  thp  lower  part  of  the  stem  being  * 
about  as  thick  as  a man's  arm,  hard  and  ! 
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| woody,  and  covered  with  the  remains  of 
decayed  mammillae,  while  the  upper  hears 
long  perfect  mam  mil  he, and  looks  very  much 
like  an  artichoke.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  at  the  top  of  the  plant  among  the 
younger  mammilla*,  bear  a great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Cereus , hut  are  distin- 
guished by  the  tube  of  their  perianth  being 
more  cylindrical,  and  having  the  stamens 
growing  to  its  inside  as  far  as  the  bottom 
of  the  petals,  after  which  they  converge 
and  meet  In  the  centre,  closing  up  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  [A.  SJ 

LEUCO.  In  Greek  compounds  «=  white  : 
thus  leueoearptut  Is  white-fruited;  hypo- 
town,  white  beneath,  &c. 

LEUCOBRYUM.  A genus  of  acrocarpous 
! mosses,  having  the  white  hue  of  Sphagnum , 

1 and  agreeing  with  Dicranttm  in  the  capsule 
! and  peristome,  but  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  external  leaf-cells, 
i These*  are  disposed  In  two  or  more  strata, 

! and  are  large  and  rectangular,  void  of  chlo- 
l rophylI,and  communicating  with  each  other 
by  means  of  circular  apertures.  The  chlo- 
rophyll cells  are  Imbedded  In  the  centre  of 
the  leaves.  Our  only  species,  L.  glaucum, 
occurs  In  the  same  sort  of  situations  ns 
Sphagnum,  forming  large  tufts,  which,  how- 
ever, seldom  fructify ; it  agrees  in  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  foliage  with  Leuco- 
phaue*  and  Octoblcpharum,  and  occurs  in 
America  and  In  the  southern  hemisphere. 
There  are  several  exotic  species.  [M.  J.  BJ 
LEUCOCORYNE.  A genus  of  Chilian 
herbs  of  the  order  Liliacea.  They  have  fleshy 
roots,  linear  leaves,  and  umbels  of  white  or 
1 blue  flowers  supported  on  scapes.  These 
i flowers  have  a bypocratertform  perianth  ; 
! three  fertile  stamens  inserted  In  the  middle 
1 of  the  tube,  and  three  sterile  fleshy  ones 
; seated  in  the  throat;  and  a terminal  style 
i articulated  with  a sessile  ovary,  and  having 
i a simple  stigma.  [T.  MJ 

LEUCOJUM.  A genus  of  European  A ma- 
| ryllidacees  comprising  a few  very  pretty 
I bulbous  plants  called  Snowflakes.  They 
bear  considerable  general  resemblance  to 
t snowdrops,  but  are  larger,  and  the  six 
perianth  segments  are  nearly  equal.  They 
have  sheathing  erect  linear  loratc  leaves, 
and  hollow’ angular  scapes,  the  flowers  being 
cam  pan  u late,  and  white  tipped  with  green. 
The  six  stamens  are  inserted  on  an  epigy- 
nous  disk,  and  their  anthers  open  by  a ter- 
minal pore,  and  also  by  a lateral  exterior 
slit,  not  extending  to  the  base.  Erinosma 
and  Acts,  represented  by  L.  vernum  and 
L.  autumnalis , were  formerly  included.  The 
common  species  is  L.  (sativum.  [T.  MJ 

LEUCOL.ENA.  A genus  of  umbel  lifers, 
having  the  border  of  the  calyx  flve-lobed  ; 

! and  the  fruit  compressed,  each  half  with 
] seven  to  nine  narrow  ribs.  The  species  are 
natives  of  New  Holland,  generally  of  small 
j size,  and  usually  covered  with  fine  down. 
The  name  Indicates  the  white  appearance  of 
the  bracts.  [CL  DJ 

i LEUCOMERIS.  A Himalayan  shrub  or 
thick-stemmed  erect  herb,  with  long  leaves 


1 hoary  underneath,  and  numerous  flower- 
heads  in  a terminal  corymb,  forming  a I 
genus  of  Composite , scarcely  differing 
from  the  American  QocknaUa. 

LEUCOPHXE.  A genus  proposed  by  Webb 
for  the  shrubby  species  of  Sidsriti « from  1 
the  Canary  Islands,  but  which  have  gene- 
rally been  maintained  as  a section  only  of 
Sideritia,  under  the  older  name  of  Slarru- 
biaatrum  of  Moench. 

LEUCOPOGON.  A large  genus  of  Epacri- 
dacta,  distinguished  by  having  a flve-lobed 
calyx,  with  two  or  three  bracts  at  the  base; 
a funnel-shaped  corolla  with  five  spreading 
I lobes ; live  anthers  on  very  short  filaments 
which  are  included  within  the  corolla ; and 
! a style  thickened  at  the  base,  bearing  a 
capitate  stigma.  The  fruit  is  either  a berry 
or  a dry  capsule.  The  flowers  are  white  in 
terminal  or  axillary  spikes,  and  the  leaves 
are  lanceolate  slightly  toothed  or  hairy  at 
the  margin.  They  are  handsome  shrubs  ' 
found  in  most  parts  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  I 
and  New  Zealand.  [R.  HJ  j 

LEUCO  PSIDI  DM.  A genus  of  Composite 
established  by  De  Candolle  in  the  tribe  i 
Anihemlden , for  some  North  American  ' 
plants  since  reduced  to  Egletit.  L.  arkan • i 
sanum  is  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens.  1 

LEUCO RCH IS.  A genus  of  Java  orchids 
consisting  of  terrestrial,  perhaps  leafless, 
herbs,  having  scapes  bearing  racemes  of 
whitish  flowers.  They  belong  to  the  Are- 
th usees,  and  have  the  leaflets  of  the  perianth 
connate  at  the  base,  the  lateral  sepals  form- 
ing an  emarginate  lower  and  the  dorsal  sepal  , 
with  the  petals  a trlfld  upper  Up,  while  the  | 
laliellutn  is  roundish  undivided  and  spread-  l 
ing,  articulate  with  the  column.  [T.  MJ 

LEUCOSMiA.  A genus  of  Aquilariacefr , 
consisting  of  a shrub,  native  of  the  Friendly 
Isles.  It  has  opposite  entire  leaves,  and 
terminal  heads  of  flowers,  surrounded  lir  a 
deciduous  Involucre.  The  perianth  is  tubu- 
lar, coloured,  with  five  petalold  scales  In  Ul 
throat;  stamens  ten,  in  (WO  rows;  ovary  | 
girt  round  at  tbe  base  by  a short  sheath, 
with  a solitary  ovule  In  each  of  its  two  com-  i 
partmeuts ; fruit  fleshy.  [M.  T.  M J ; 

LEUCOSPERMUM.  A proteaceous  genus  | 
consisting  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  j 
of  Sout  h and  South  -eastern  Africa,  reach-  ! 
ing  to  the  tropic.  They  are  known  by  hav- 
ing a four-cleft  silky  calyx,  the  concave 
segments  of  which  occasionally  cohere, 
and  each  hear  a sessile  anther ; style  Ali- 
form, with  a smooth  stigma.  The  seed- 
vessel  is  one-celled,  and  contains  a single  ' 
smooth  wingless  seed.  The  involucre  is  j 
Imbricated,  and  the  yellow  flowers  are  , 

| borne  in  terminal  globose  heads ; leaves  \ 
sessile,  of  a leathery  texture,  often  toothed 
at  the  apex,  and  generally  covered  with 
silky  hairs.  [II.  HJ 

LEUCOSTEGIA.  Acrophorus. 

LEU008YKE.  The  name  of  a small 
tree,  native  of  Java,  forming  a genus  of 
Morace(r.  The  leaves  are  stalked,  ovate,  . 
i sharply  pointed,  white  and  hoary  on  the  > 
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lower  surface,  with  large  stipules ; anti  the  t 
flowers  are  unisexual,  grouped  in  axillary 
globular  heads,  the  males  stalked,  and  ihe 
females  sessile.  The  ovary  contains  a single 


ovule.  CM.  T.  M.] 

LEUCOTHAMNUS.  A name  proposed  by  , 
Litidley  for  two  or  three  species  of  Thoma- 
gia , In  which  the  cup  formed  by  the  united 
base  of  the  filaments  is  moreadnate  to  the 
calyx,  thus  rendering  the  insertion  of  the 
stamens  more  perigynoua  than  in  the 

( other  species. 

LEUCOTHOfi.  One  of  the  subgcncra  of 
Andromeda. 

LEUZEA.  A genus  of  unarmed  peren-  ; 
nlal  composite  herbs  related  to  thistles, 
found  in  Eastern  Australia,  and  in  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  and  Siberia.  Their  un-  1 
branched  stems  are  furnished  with  entire  • 
or  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a 
single  rather  large  ovate  or  globose  flower- 
head,  which  contains  numerous  purple 
tubular  florets,, enclosed  by  an  involucre  of 
many  series  of  silvery  scales  extended  Into 
thin  dry  membranous  tips.  The  nature  of 
these  scales  serves  to  distinguish  the  genus 
from  some  of  its  allies,  and  the  feathery 
pappuR-hairs  which  crown  the  four-sided 
achenes  from  others.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I LEVENHOOKIA.  A small  genus  of 
fftylidiacew  consisting  of  minute  herba- 
ceous plants  natives  of  King  George’s 
Sound,  South-west  Australia,  and  dlstiu-  | 
gulshed  by  having  a flve-cleft  calyx  with 
two  lips;  the  limb  of  the  corolla  live-parted 
and  irregular,  the  fifth  segtnentor  Up  being  . 
dissimilar  to  the  others,  arched  and  longer 
than  the  erect  column;  the  lobes  of  the 
anthers  lie  one  above  the  other ; there  are 
two  hair-slia|>ed  stigmas,  and  a one-celled 
capsule.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  crowded 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  inter- 
mixed with  fascicles  of  flowers.  [R.  HJ 

LEVERWOOD.  Ostrya  virginica. 

LEVISTICUM.  A genus  of  umbellifers, 
distinguished  by  having  each  half  of  the 
fruit  with  five  wings,  the  two  lateral  of  j 
which  are  broader  than  the  others.  The  t 
only  species  is  an  herb,  native  of  the 
Pyrenees ; it  contains  an  abundant  yellow 
juice,  aud  is  employed  as  a domestic 
remedy.  [G*  D.J 

LKWI8IA  rediviva,  the  Bitterroot  plant 
or  Racine  amfre  of  the  Canadians,  the 
Spatlum  or  Spait’lum  of  the  Oregon  In- 
dians, is  the  only  species  of  this  singular 
genus  of  MeHemlrryacea?.  It  Is  a somewhat 
succulent  stemless  perennial,  with  a fleshy 
tapering  root,  from  the  summit  of  which 
arise  numerous  clusters  of  narrow  succu- 
lent  green  leaves ; and  in  the  centre  a 
fleshy  stalk,  jointed  above  the  middle,  and 
bearing  a solitary  rose-coloured  flower,  sur- 
rounded by  aninvolucre  of  five  to  seven  nar- 
row scales.  As  soon  as  the  flower  opens,  the 
leaves  begin  to  wither  and  dry  up,  usually 
lasting  only  a few  days,  the  entire  period 
of  the  plant's  existence  above  ground  not 
exceeding  six  weeks,  viz.  from  early  In  May  , 


till  the  middle  of  June.  The  flower,  which 
remains  open  only  during  sunshine,  has  a 
persistent  calyx,  a corolla  of  eight  to  ten 
spreading  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  a 
one-celled  ovary,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  allied  geuera. 

This  extremely  curious  plant  is  a native 
of  the  Upper  Oregon  territory,  and  its  roots, 
which  are  largely  collected  by  the  Indians, 
afford  a wholesome  though  bitter-tasted 
food,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
starch.  When  fresh,  these  root*  are  covered 
with  a dark-brown  skin,  and  are  bright-red 
within,  but  when  skinned  and  dried  for 
preservation  they  are  nearly  white.  The 
specific  name,  rediviva,  was  given  to  the 
plant  In  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
some  dried  and  apparently  dead  root  s taken 
from  an  herbarium  specimen.  [A.  8.] 

LEYCESTERIA.  A genus  of  Caprifolia- 
c*crt  having  the  border  of  the  calyx  live- 
parted,  the  pieces  narrow  and  unequal ; and 
the  fruit  a berry  with  five  cells  and  nume- 
rous seeds.  The  only  species  is  a shrub, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  parts  of  Ne- 
pal, and  now  well  known  as  an  ornament  of 
our  shrubbery  gardens.  The  name  was 
given  in  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Leycester, 
of  the  Indian  civil  service,  anda  patron  of 
horticulture.  [G.  IX] 

LEYSSERA.  A genus  of  Compocitw , of 
the  tribe  .Senecionca;,  distinguished  by  the 
ray-florets  being  Hgulate,  female  or  neuter, 
with  a pappus  of  short  simple  bristles, 
whilst  the  tubular  and  hermaphrodite  disk- 
florets  have  a pappus  of  long  plumose 
bristles,  alternating  with  chaffy  scales.  It 
consists  of  three  or  four  African  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  with  slender  branches  termi- 
nating In  a long  peduncle  with  a single  yel- 
low flower-head.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and 
usually  irregularly  clustered. 

L&ZAKDELLE.  (Fr.)  Saururus. 

T/HOTSRYA.  A genua  of  Mprtacev,  of  the 
section  ChamcclauciacetP,  peculiar  to  South- 
western Australia,  ami  consisting  of  troths 
and  shrubs  with  necrose  or  tetragonous 
leaves,  and  yellow  or  violet  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  terminal  heads.  The  calyx,  sup- 
ported by  two  bracts,  has  ten  ribs,  and  is 
flve-cleft ; the  petals  are  five ; the  stamens 
Indefinite ; and  the  fruit  an  oblong  ten- 
ribbed  capsule,  indehiscent,  one-celled,  and 
often  only  one-seeded.  [B.  8.] 

LI  A BUM.  A genus  of  Composite,  dif- 
fering from  Andromachia  In  the  pappus, 
which  consists  of  a single  series  of  filiform 
bristles; and  like  Andromachia  usually  re- 
ferred to  Vemoniace&t  on  account  of  the 
style,  but  the  opposite  leaves,  yellow  ra- 
diating flower-heads,  and  anthers  with 
points  at  the  base,  are  much  more  those  of 
some  Scnecionidea*.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, all  South  American,  and  not  all  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  Andromachia. 

LIANE.  A woody  twining  or  climbing 
plant  like  those  which  occur  in  tropical 
forests. 

MANE  1 BLESStTRES.  (Fr.)  A West 
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; Indian  name  tor  Vanilla elavieulata.  — X 
8IROP.  A name  given  by  the  French 
colonists  to  Columnea  tcandcns.  — ROUGE. 
Tttracera  Tiff  area. 

LIARD.  (Fr.)  Popuhis  balsamifera. 

LIARDIER.  (Fr.)  Populus  nigra. 

LIATRIS.  A genus  of  North  American 
herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Ciehnraeete  of  compound  flowers,  dlstin- 
gul shed  by  having  a naked  receptacle,  an 
oblong  Imbricated  involucre,  and  a fca- 
| tliery  pappus.  Many  of  the  species  are 
pretty  plants,  well  worthy  of  cultivation : 

1 among  them  L.  squarrosa,  a handsome 
; species  with  very  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
! large  heads  of  beautiful  purple  flowers; 

' L.  Hcariosa,  well  marked  by  the  Involucral 
scales,  which  are  margined  with  purple ; 
L.  spicata,  which,  as  its  name  Indicates, 
bears  Its  flowers  In  a spike ; and  L.  odo- 
ratistima,  of  which  the  leaves,  when  dry, 

I give  out  a smell  resembling  vanilla.  L. 

: scariosa  and  rquarrosa  are  called  In  North 
America  Rattlesnake's  Master,  because  the 
tubers  bruised  are  considered  a specific 
for  the  bite  of  that  reptile.  [C.  A.  J.J 

LI  BAN OTIS.  A genus  of  umbelilfers, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  havlug  the  border 
of  the  calyx  in  five  slender  awl-shaped  and 
coloured  divisions,  which  fall  off  before  the 
fruit  ripens.  The  species  are  herbs,  na- 
tives of  Europe  and  middle  Asia;  their 
leaves  are  pinnate,  with  ovate  pinnae,  cut 
or  deeply  incised.  The  name  is  from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  incense.  Indicating 
| the  odour  of  some  of  the  species.  [G.  D.] 

LIBER  (adj.).  Free;  as  when  there  is 
no  cohesion  between  parts  in  contact  with 
each  other. 

t LIBER  (subst.).  The  Inner  lining  of  the 
bark  of  Exogens,  where  alone  Us  woody 
matter  resides. 

LIBERTIA.  A small  genus  of  Tridacetr, 
natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zea- 
land , and  Chili,  distinguished  from  SUlP 
! rinchitim  by  the  stamens  being  distinct, 

J or  connate  only  at  the  very  base,  and  hav- 
j Ing  versatile  anthers.  The  few  s|>ec!es 
are  herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes  or 
i fibrous  roots,  grassy  leaves,  and  panicled 
i Inflorescence,  with  the  flowers  almost  in 
| umbels.  The  flowers  are  always  white, 
except  the  sepals,  which  are  occasionally 
greenish.  [A.  8.] 

i LIBOOEDRUR.  Two  Chilian  and  two 
New  Zealand  trees  arc  all  the  kuown 
species  of  this  genus  belonging  to  the 
Cuprum m section  of  conifers.  They  nre 
closely  related  to  the  arbor-vitas  (Thuja), 
from  which  they  differ  by  the  scales  of 
tlielrcones  being  valvate,  and  having  each 
only  one  seed  at  its  base,  and  also  by  their 
seeds  being  unequally  winged.  One  of  the 
New  Zealand  species,  L.  Honiana,  the  Ka- 
waka  of  the  natives.  Is  a fine  timber  tree 
growing  60  or  loo  feet  high,  and  yields  an 
excellent  fine-grained  heavy,  dark-colour- 
ed wood,  useful  for  both  platiks  and  spars  ; 
while  the  wood  of  L.  DidiciUii , the  other 

New  Zealand  species,  Is  so  soft  and  porous 
that  soap-bubbles  may  be  blown  through  a 
piece  a foot  in  length.  Both  the  Chilian 
species,  L.  tetrugona  and  L.  chilensis,  are 
timber  trees  of  large  size.  The  former  is 
the  Alerse  of  that  country,  and  yields  the 
South  American  timber  of  that  name, 
which  Is  largely  used  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  forms  an  important  article 
of  trade  to  the  Chilians.  Spars  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  long  are  obtainable  from  it; 
and  a single  tree  often  yields  800  to  1,000 
or  even  1,500  boards.  Its  grain,  too,  is  so 
straight  and  equal  that  it  can  be  split 
into  shingles,  which  look  ns  though  they 
had  been  dressed  with  a plane.  [A.  8.] 

LIBIDIBI.  A name  given  to  the  pods 
of  CtFgaJpinia  or  Lebidibia  coriaria. 

LIBRA.  The  best  kind  of  tobacco  grown 
in  the  western  part  of  Cuba. 

LICANIA.  A genus  of  ChrywbalariacetF, 
containing  about  twenty  tq>eries,  mostly 
Inhabitants  of  the  forests  of  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  They  are  limber  trees  or  large 
shrubs,  and  have  large  entire  leather)' 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  terminal  dus- 
ters. Several  undetermined  species  of  this 
genus  afford  the  Pottery  bark,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Ama- 
zon for  mixing  with  the  clay  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery-ware.  In  order 
to  enable  the  vessels  to  withstand  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  The  Indians  call  these  trees 
Caraipe,  hut  botanists  have  adopted  that 
name  for  a genus  of  TV  msfr/rtwiace/r.ow'ing 
to  the  Pottery  tree  having  at  one  time 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  that  order. 
Mr.  Spruce  describes  them  as  exceedingly 
straight  slender  and  lofty  trees,  having  1 
trunks  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  growing  to  a height 
of  a hundred  feet  before  sending  forth 
branches,  the  wood  being  so  hard  that  or- 
dinary tools  will  not  cut  It.  The  bark  I« 
likewise  exceedingly  bard,  and  very  gritty 
from  the  large  quantity  of  silex  it  con- 
tains. and  to  which  it  owes  its  property. 
The  Indians  bum  the  bark,  reduce  it  to 
pow’der  in  a mortar,  and  then  miff  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  clay  they  • 
can  procure,  using  it  for  all  kinds  of  men-  j 
sils  required  to  stand  fire-heat.  [A.  &] 

LICCA  TREE.  Sapindus  npinofus. 

LICE,  BEGGAR’S.  An  American  name 
for  Cinwglosstim  Morieoni. 

LICHENS.  A Large  tribe  of  cryptogams 
belonging  to  the  fungal  alliance,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  Fungi  by  their  not  deriv- 
ing nutriment  in  general  from  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  grow,  but  from  the  i 
surrounding  medium  ; by  their  slow  deve-  I 
lopment  and  long  endurance : and,  teclinl-  ! 
cally,  by  their  producing  within  their  sub-  I 
stance  granules  distinct  from  the  general 
tfssne,  called  gonldia.whlch  In  certain  con- 
ditions are  reproductive.  In  fructification 
they  agree  with  ascomycetous  Fungi , and 
like  them  have  either  a second  form  of 
fruit  o*tylospnres>  contained  in  distinct 
cysts  (pycuiilla),  or  minute  bodies  variously 
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borne,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  impregnation.  On  these  point* 
the  memoirs  of  Tulasue  ami  Lindsay  must 
be  consulted  by  all  who  wish  to  have  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  subject.  Lichens, 
perhaps,  reach  higher  latitudes  and  alti- 
! tudes,  and  are  capable  of  enduring  greater 
j degrees  of  cold,  than  any  other  vegetables 
I except  DiiUomaccfE.  On  the  contrary,  they 
| may  be  exposed  to  a burning  sun  without 
injury;  and, though  apparently  dried  upand 
withered,  they  recover  their  proper  appear- 
ance with  tho  first  shower.  Most  of  them 
are  essentially  air-plants,  hut  a few  are 
either  constantly  wet  with  spray,  or  totally 
immersed. 

Lichens  are  divisible  into  two  principal 
sections,  according  to  the  uature  of  the 
fruit,  thus 

1.  Angiocarpki  : fruit  contracted,  like  a 
Sphfrriu . 

2.  Gymxocarpei  : fruit  expanded,  like  a 
Peziza. 

In  each  there  is  a distinct  gelatinous  or 
colleraaccous  group;  and  various  natural 
orders  arise  In  either  division  from  modlfl- 
I cations  of  the  fruit. 

Xy  lander,  who  Is  perhaps  the  best  modem 
i authority  on  Lichens,  divides  them  into 
three  families,  the  vegetative  element  in 
l his  arrangement  prevailing,  as  the  fructi- 
ferous does  in  that  of  Acharlus— Mvkiax- 
OIACEI,  COLLEMACEI,  and  LlCIIEXACEl,  of 
which  the  two  first  are  gelatinous.  The 
Lichens  proper  he  divides  as  follows ; — 

1.  Epicoxoidei:  spores  ultimately  dust- 

ing the  shields,  as  Caliciitm. 

2.  Cladoxiqtdki  : lichens  with  a stem- 

shaped  thall us,  as  Cenomyce. 

3.  Ramalodki  : lichens  with  a shrubby 

thallus,  as  Uenca. 

4.  Phyllodki  j lichens  with  a leafy  th al- 

ius, as  Parmetia. 

5.  Placodei  : lichens  with  a crustaceous 

thall  us,  as  Lecidea . 

6.  Pykkxodki  : lichens  with  capsule-like 

fruit. 

Lichens  are  in  some  cases  useful  as 
articles  of  food  and  medicine,  but  their 
principal  economical  value  consists  in  their 
properties  as  dyes.  [M.  J.  BJ 

LICHEN,  CUP.  Oenamyce  ptrridaUx,  also 
called  Cup-moss.  — , HORSEHAIR.  Cor- 
niculariajubtita,  also  called  Tree-hair. 

LICHEN  COMESTIBLE.  (Fr.)  Lccanora 
esculentn.  — DES  RENNES.  Cnwmyct 
rangi/eritia.  — D'ISLANDE.  Cetraria  is- 
landica. 

LICHEKOLOOY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  Lichena 

LICIIINA.  A small  genus  of  gelatinous 
capsule-fruited  lichens,  remarkable  for  its 
species  growing  on  rocks  exposed  to  tho 
l spray  or  covered  at  high  water.  They  were 
in  consequence  formerly  referred  to  Algo’, 
but  their  fructification  is  now  well-known, 
and  agrees  in  essential  points  with  that  of 
collemals.  They  are  short-branched  tufted 
lichens,  with  terminal  fruit,  which  opens 
merely  by  a terminal  aperture  without  any 
exposed  disk.  [M.  J.  B.] 


LICRWALE.  Lithospermum  officinale. 

LICHWORT.  Parieiaria  offlcinaXis. 

LTCIET.  (Fr.)  Lycium. 

LICUALA.  A genus  of  palms  comprising 
about  a dozen  species  from  India  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  With  the  exception  of 
one  New  Guinea  species,  none  exceed  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  some  scarcely 
having  any  stem  at  all,  while  others  have 
slender  stems  marked  with  circular  scars  or 
rough  with  the  hard  bases  of  fallen  leaves. 
Their  leaves  are  terminal  and  fan-shaped, 
with  prickly  stalks,  the  prickles  being  coni- 
cal or  often  hooked  ; and  their  branching 
flower-spikes,  with  numerous  Incomplete 
spat  lies,  stand  almost  erect,  or  hang  down 
1 rom  amongst  the  leaves.*  The  flowers  have 
a eupHtoaped  three-cut  calyx,  and  a three- 
parted  corolla, and  are  all  perfect. 

L.  acuti/ida  yields  the  walking-sticks 
known  by  the  curious  name  of  Penang 
Lawyers.  It  is  a native  of  the  island  of 
I’ulo-Penang,  where  it  grows  generally  to 
a height  of  about  five  feet,  but  occasionally 
higher,  its  stems  averaging  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  except  at  the  very  base,  where 
they  are  considerably  thicker.  In  order  to 
convert  these  stems  Into  walking-sticks, 
they  are  carefully  scraped  so  as  to  remove 
the  rough  outside  portion,  then  straight- 
ened by  means  of  fire-heat,  and  afterwards 
polished,  but  those  brought  to  this  country 
come  in  an  unpolished  state.  [A.  S.] 

LID-FLOWER.  Calyptranthes. 

LIEBERKUHNIA.  A genus  of  Compo- 
site, founded  by  Cassini  on  a Montevideo 
plant,  with  the  habit  of  Lena,  and  scarcely 
sufficiently  distinct  from  that  genus. 

LIEBIGIA.  A genus  of  Cyrtandraceat 
peculiar  to  Japan  and  the  Moluccas,  and 
consisting  of  erector  climbing  shrubs,  with 
opposite  equal  or  unequal  serrated  leaves, 
and  axillary  peduncles  bearing  fine  vio- 
let-coloured flowers.  The  calyx  is  tubular, 
four  to  five-cleft,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
the  stamens  four,  two  of  them  sterile,  and 
the  capsule  elongated,  pod-like,  two-val  ved, 
and  falsely  four-celled.  [B.  S.] 

Ll£GE.  (Fr.)  Quercus  Suber. 

LI  EURE.  (Fr.)  Iledera  Helix.  — DE 
COPENHAGEN  or  DKTE.  Senccia  tnika - 
nioide*,  sometimes  called  Delairea  scan  dsns. 
— GRIM  PANT.  Hedera  Helix.  — TEIl- 
lt  EST  K E.  Xepela  Glechoma . 

LIF,  LIEF,  LOOF.  NameB  for  the  flhre 
by  which  the  petioles  of  the  date-palm  are 
bound  together. 

LIFF,  or  LOUF.  Lvffa  acutangula  and 
(cgyptiaca. 

LIGEA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Podoste - 
inacecr,  consisting  of  aquatic  herbs,  natives 
of  Guiana.  According  to  M.  Tulasne,  thcnble 
iuvestigator  of  these  humble  plants,  the 
species  have  larger  stems  than  Is  usual  In 
this  order,  these  stems  being  either  Bingle, 
or  tufted  and  curiously  wavy,  and  the 
leaves  alternate  in  two  rows,  decurrent, 
and  of  various  shapes.  The  flowers  are 
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I placed  on  Ion?  stalks,  which  are  grouped 
together  In  cymes,  and  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  stamens,  and 
the  smooth,  not  ribbed  capsule,  whose 
valves  are  of  equal  size.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIGHTFOOTIA.  A genus  of  hellworts, 
having  the  filaments  of  the  anthers  broad 
and  ciliated  at  the  lower  part,  and  the  style 
beardless.  Its  summit  short,  and  with  nar- 
row divisions.  The  species  are  mostly 
small  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Tape, 
with  small  stalkless  leaves  which  are  alter- 
nate or  opposite.  The  name  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  Rev.  J.  LIghtfoot,  author  of 
a Flora  of  Scotland.  [G.  D.) 

LTGHTWOOD.  Acacia  Melanoxylon ; also 
Ccratopetalum  a petal  um. 

LION-ALOES.  The  fragrant  wood  of 
Aloexyltim  Agallochum. 

LIGNEOUS,  L1GNOSR.  Having  the 
texture  of  wood ; of  or  belonging  to  wood. 

LIGNUM.  The  wood  ; that  central  part 
of  a stem  which  lies  below  the  hark,  or  its 
equivalent,  the  cortical  integument. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHI ANUM.  Logwood 
— COLUB1UNUM.  A drug  obtained  from 
Strychnos  ligustrina , and  perhaps  other 
species.  — RHODIUM.  The  wood  of 
Amijria  balaamifem . — VIT.E.  The  wood 
(if  Guaiacum  officinale,  or  perhaps  of  other 

species. of  New  South  Wales.  Aca - 

1 cia  falcata. of  New  Zealand.  Metro- 

i sideros btixifoUa* , BASTARD.  Dadiera 

; dicer  si  folia. 

LIGULE.  A strap.  The  radiant  florets 
i of  certain  composites;  also  the  membrane 
which  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  lamina  of 
a g rasa- leaf ; also  certain  appendages  found 
; on  the  coronet  of  some  asclepiaris,  alter- 
nating with  the  horns  and  spreading  over 
the  corolla. 

LIGULARTA.  A genua  of  Composites , 
closely  allied  In  habit  and  diameter  to 
Scnccio , and  scarcely  differing  from  some 
of  the  large-flowered  herbaceous  species, 
except  in  a tendency  of  the  my-floretB  to 
assume  a bilabiate  form,  and  In  the  an- 
thers to  have  points  at  the  base.  The 
aperies  are  all  natives  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Asia,  and  have  been  more  gene- 
rally known  as  species  of  Cineraria  or  of 
Senecio.  One  only,  h.  sibirica,  extends 
into  the  mountains  of  central  Europe.  It 
is  a showy  marsh  plant,  with  broadly 
cordate  leaves,  and  large  yellow  radiating 
flower-beads,  in  a simple  terminal  spike. 

LIGULATE.  Strap-shaped  ; narrow,  mo- 
derately long,  with  the  two  margins 
parallel. 

LIGULIFLORjE.  A name  applied  to 
a suborder  of  Composites,  In  which  all  the 
florets  in  the  head  of  flowers  are  ligu- 
late,  and  each  of  the  florets  has  stamens 
and  pistil.  This  suborder  corresponds  to 
the  Cichoracees  of  Jussieu.  [J.  H.  B.] 

IJGULIFLOROUS.  Having  a capltulum 
composed  exclusively  of  ligulate  florets. 


. LIOl'STICUM.  A irt  tuis  of  umbelllfers,  ! 

[ having  the  fruit  nearly  round,  each  half 
of  It  with  five  sharp  ribs,  and  numerous 
oil-vessels  in  the  furrows.  The  species 
are  perennial  herbs,  widely  distributed,  j 
being  found,  some  in  North  America,  i 
others  in  central  Asia.  L.  scot ici im , a na- 
tive of  many  parts  (if  the  British  coasts,  1s  | 
sometimes  used  as  a potherb.  [G.  D.] 

| 

LIGUSTRUM.  The  common  Privet  of  j 
our  hedges  is  the  most  familiar  and  only  i 
European  representative  of  this  genus  of  i 
Oleaceec,  hut  there  are  about  twenty  other 
?l>ecles,  which  belong  principally  to  China,  I j 
Japan,  and  Northern  India.  They  are  | 
mostly  large  Rhruba  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  but  some  form  trees,  which  in  India  j 
attain  a considerable  height.  They  have 
opposite  entire  leaves,  usually  oblong  egg- 
shaped  or  lanceolate ; and  the  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  disposed  In  thyrse-like 
panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  young  branches ; 
they  have  a cup-shaped  deciduous  four-  j 
toothed  calyx,  and  a funnel-shaped  four- 
lobed  corolla ; and  the  fruit  is  globular,  and  i 
contains  two  one-seeded  cells. 

L . vulgare,  the  common  Privet,  a native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe,  Is  otherwise  called 
Prim  or  Prim-print,  In  consequence  of  one 
of  its  chief  uses  being  for  the  formation  of  j 
hedges  In  ornamental  gardens,  owing  to 
its  bearing  clipping  or  being  kept  In  prim 
order  without  injury:  and  its  generic  name  i 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  ligo,  ; 
to  tie,  on  account  of  the  long  straight 
shoots  being  used  in  many  places  instead  - 
of  osiers  for  tying,  Ac.  It  seldom  grows 
higher  than  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  has  a • 
short  crooked  trunk  ; but  its  wood  is  only 
large  enough  for  turnery  purposes,  for 
w’hich  its  hardness  and  whiteness  render 
It  suitable.  Its  purplish -black  berries,  i 
which  during  winter  afford  food  for  many 
kinds  of  birds,  yield  an  oil  by  pressure,  ! 
and  their  juice  Is  used  In  Germany  for 
I>ainting  playing-cards  and  similar  articles, 
and  in  other  countries  for  colouring  infe- 
rior descriptions  of  port  wine.  A bitter 
extract  called  ligustrine  is  obtained  from 
the  bark;  and  In  Belgium  the  dried  and 
powdered  twigs  are  used  for  tanning 
purposes.  [A.  S.J 

LILAC.  Pale  dull  violet,  mixed  a little 
with  white. 

LILAC.  Syringa  vulgaris.  — , AFRICAN. 
Melia  Azedarach.  — , AUSTRALIAN.  A 
name  used  by  the  settlers  for  Harden- 
bergia  monophylla:  also  Pros  tan  (her  a no- 
laccn,  — , INDIAN.  Melia  semperflorens. 

— , PERSIAN.  Spring  a persica. 

LILAS.  (Fr.)  Spring  a vulgaris,  — DE 
MARLY.  Syringa  purpurea.  — DE 
ROUEN.  Syringa  dttbia.  — DES  INDF.S. 
Melia  Azedarach,  — DE  TERRE  or  TER- 
RKSTHE.  Muscari  rnonstrosum.  — ' 
V A R I N.  Syringa  d tibia. 

LI  LI  ACE  JB.  ( Hemerocallideee,  Tulipaceer, 
Coronaries , Asphodcletv,  Asparagincts,  C*m-  i 
vallariacetp,  Lily  worts,  Ac.)  A natural  order 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  ■ 
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the  gubclaxx  Petaloidear,  and  constituting  1 
the  type  of  Llndley’allli»l  alliance  of  Kudo- 
(tens.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  bulbs, 
coring,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous  roots,  simple  1 
sheathing  or  clasping  leaves,  and  regular 
flowers.  Perianth  coloured,  of  six  leaves  i 
or  six-cleft;  stamens  six.  Inserted  on  the  1 
perianth,  the  anthers  lntrorse;  ovary  i 
three-celled;  style  one;  stigma  simple  or  ' 
three-lobed.  Fruit  three-celled,  capsular,  or  { 
succulent ; seeds  In  oue  or  two  rows 
sometimes  In  pairs  or  solitary;  albumen 
fleshy.  They  are  natives  both  of  temperate 
and  tropical  regions,  and  emetic,  purgative 
and  diaphoretic  In  their  qualities.  Certain 
| species  of  Alot  supply  the  aloes  used  in 
i medicine.  Urginea  Scilla  furnishes  a bulb 
which  is  used  medicinally  under  the  name 
of  squill.  Sew  Zealand  flax  is  prepared 
from  Phormium  Umax.  Onions,  leelts 
K o rile,  chives,  shallot,  rocambole,  tulips! 
the  resin  called  dragon's  blood,  &c.,  arc  ail 
furnished  by  plants  belonging  to  this  ex- 
tensive order,  which  comprises  upw-ards 
of  150  genera  anil  1,200  species.  Ttilipa 
Aga/xtnthns,  Yucca,  Hyacinthus,  A ephtr 
dcliic,  and  Dracaena,  are  examples  of  the 
principal  groups.  [j  h B.) 
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LILIUM.  The  genus  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  order  /.iliaeet s.  It  embraces 
a considerable  number  of  species,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  found 
In  the  mountains  of  subtropical  Asia,  to 
the  temperate  regions.  Several  are  Japan- 
ese. and  from  that  country  our  gardens 
have  lately  been  enriched  with  certainly 
the  finest  species  of  the  genus,  L.  auratiim 
the  stem  of  which,  two  to  five  feet  high, 
bears  a dozen  or  more  magnificent  flowers, 
each  as  much  as  a foot  ncross,  studded 
with  purple  spots  and  blotches  on  an  Ivory- 
white  ground,  their  sefutls  and  petals  being 
also  marked  with  a conspicuous  stripe  of 
yellow  down  their  middle.  Other  Japanese 
aperies,  such  as  L.lancifolium,  L.  tpectoeum, 
and  L.japonicum,  are  also  In  much  request 
In  our  gardens  on  account  of  the  lieauty 
of  their  flowers.  L.  candldum,  the  White 
Lily  and  the  Krinon  of  the  Oreeks,  and  L. 
rhnlceduntcum, are  both  found  111  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and 
are  sometimes  pointed  out  as  the  Lilies 
of  the  Field;  hut  as  the  true  lilies  do  not 
form  a very  conspicuous  feature  in  Eastern 
scenery,  It  lias  been  suggested  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour  was  Ane- 
mone cortmaria,  which  is  there  extremely 
abundant,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  at- 
tract attention.  The  bulbs  of  several  spe- 
cies are  eaten,  such  as  those  of  /,.  kamt- 
tchalketue  in  Kamtschntka,  of  L.  Mart  agon 
by  the  Cossacks,  of  L ttgrinum , the  Tiger 
Lily,  and  others,  in  China  and  Japan.  Some 
medicinal  uses  have  also  been  ascribed  to 
various  species,  hut  none  have  any  very 
marked  properties  in  that  respect. 

All  Lilies  are  herbs  with  scaly  bulbs, 
whence  arise  tail  slender  stems,  furnished 
with  alternate  or  somewhat  whorled  leaves 
and  hearing  ui>on  their  summit  a few  large' 
showy,  erect  or  drooping  flowers.  These 


flowers  have  a perianth  of  six  distinct  or 
x ery  slightly  robering  segments,  which  are 
narrow  and  erect  at  the  bottom,  but  broader 
aud  spread  or  curve  outwards  towards  the 
top ; and  at  the  base  of  the  perianth  the 
six  stamens  are  Inserted.  Their  three- 
celled  ovary  terminates  in  an  elongated 
style  bearing  a three-angled  or  three-lobed 
stigma;  and  ripena  Into  a three-valved 
capsule  containing  numerous  horizontal 
winged  seeds.  g j 

LILT.  Li  Hum.  -,  AFRICAN.  Ago- 
panthiiH  umbel  leUns.  ATAMASCO 

Zephyranthes  Atamasco.  — , BARBADOS. 
Ilippeaxtrum  equetlrt.  — , BELLADONNA. 
Amaryllis  Belladonna , the  Belladonna  pur- 
jntrasanix  of  Rome  modern  botanists.  — 
BLACKBERRY.  An  American  name  for 
Pardanthus  chinensis.  — , BOURBON 

Lilium  candidtinu  BRISBANE.  Eury- 
cle*  australasica.  — , .CAPE  COAST.  Cri- 
nnm  spectabile.  — . CORFU.  A local  name 
for  Funkia  subcordata.  —.CUBAN.  Scilla 
peruviana.  DAY.  JlemerocaUU.  — 
FIRE  or  FLAME.  Pyrolirion . — , FLAX* 
Phormium  tevax.  — , GOLDEN.  Lucans 
— , GUERNSEY.  Neriuc  samiensis,  — 

| I XI  A.  Ixiotirion . — , JACOBS  A.  Spre- 
kelia  or  Amaryllis  formosissima . — 

KNIGHTS-STAR.  Hippeastnim.  — , LENT! 
A artisans  Pseudo- Narcissus.  —.MEXICAN 
H ippeastrum  regin  ft.  —OF  THE  VALLEY* 
Convallaria  nutjalis.  — , PERSIAN  Fr  it  il- 
ia rm  persica.  — , POND.  Nuphar.  — ROCK 
Selaginella  convoluta.  — , ST.  BRUNO’S* 
Anlhericum  Liliastrum,~,8CA  R BOROUGH 
1 altotn  purpu ren . SU PE R H.  Mcthon icd 

“•  SWAMP.  Zephyranthes.  — . 

TRUMPET.  Richnrdia  teUiiopica.  

TURK’S  CAP.  Lilium  Meirtafjon.  — , WA- 
TER.  Kymphaa.  — , WHITE.  Lilium 
candidnm. 

LILY-PINK.  Aphyllanthe8. 
LILY-TIIORN.  Catesbeea. 

i LILYWORTS.  Dudley's  name  for  the 
Liliacett. 

LIMATODIS.  A premia  of  Orchid  a cea> 
nenriy  allied  to  Calanthe . from  which  it 
diners  in  having  the  lip  quite  free  from 
the  column  instead  of  being  united  with  It 
It  contains  a few  terrestrial  specie*,  na- 
tives of  India  and  Java,  the  most  familiar 
of  them  being  L.  rose,at  a Moulincln  plant 
with  fusiform  pseudobulbs, oblong  lanceo- 
late plaited  lea  res,  and  a many-flowered 
Bcape  of  very  handsome  bright  rose-co- 
loured flowers,  having  a straight  blunt 
spur,  and  an  oblong  flat  lip.  [T.  M.] 

LIMA-WOOD.  The  finest  description  of 
Nicaragua  wood  <C(tsalpnna  echinulaj  pro- 
duced In  South  America. 

petalMB*  Ti,C  flat  expan<3ed  part  A 

LIMBATE.  Ilavlng  one  colour,  sur- 
rounded by  an  edging  of  another 

LIME.  Citrus  acida.  OGECHEE 
byssa  candirans.  — , SWEET.  Citrus  Li- 
vietta.  — , WILD.  Atalantia  monophylla. 
LIME  TREE.  Tiha  europcea. 
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LIMETTE.  (Ft.)  Citrus  Limetta. 

LIMEUM.  A genus  of  Phytnlaceacece , 
differing  from  most  of  the  order  in  having 
a membranous  seed-coat,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  petals,  which,  however,  are  often 
suppressed.  They  are  African  annuals  or 
undershrubB,  with  branched  procumbent 
1 stems,  alternate  fleshy  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  compact  cymes,  having  a five- 
parted  calyx,  often  coloured  within,  five 
petals  when  present,  usually  seven  sta- 
! mens,  two  styles,  and  a subglobosc  inde- 
hiscent  fruit.  [J.  T.  S.J 

LIMNANTHEMUM.  This  name,  MarBh- 
i flower,  is  applied  to  a genus  of  Gentianacei p, 

! consisting  of  aquatic  plants,  with  roundish 
floating  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
i calyx  is  five-cleft ; the  corolla  rotate,  or 
funnel-shaped,  fringed  with  hairs  In  the 
j in  terior ; and  the  capsule  hursts  irregularly 
j when  ripe,  by  which  latter  circumstance 
it  the  genus  is  distinguished  from  YiUarsui , 
to  which  otherwise  it  is  very  closely  allied. 
L.  nymphfpoidrs  is  one  of  our  most  beauti- 
ful water  plants,  having  leaves  like  those 
of  a waterlily,  but  smaller,  and  large  fun- 
nel-shaped yellow  friuged  flowers.  It  iB 
, found  In  the  Thames  near  Oxford,  Atid  In 
various  places  near  London,  butis  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LTMNANTHES.  A sweet-scented  orna- 
f mental  annual,  introduced  from  California 
! in  1833  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  belongs  to  the 
Tropasolace cr,  and  Is  distinguished  from 
Tropccolum  by  having  the  flowers  regular. 
Jl  The  stems  are  prostrate;  the  leaves  pin- 
• nated,  with  an  odd  thrce-cloft  leaflet  ; the 
, pedunclesonc-flowered.and  the  petals  five, 
yellow  and  white,  etnarginate.  The  whole 
! plant  partakes  of  the  rungent  properties  of 
I the  Indian  cresses,  or,  as  they  are  often 
I popularly  called,  nasturtiums.  [C.  A.  J.] 

L.IMNOBIFM.  A genus  of  American 
Hydrocharidacea*,  of  which  L.  spongiosum, 
the  North  American  Frogbit,  and  L.  Sin- 
clairii , from  Guatemala,  are  the  only  known 
species.  They  very  closely  resemble  our 
English  frogbit  in  appearance,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  without  flowers  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  ; and  like  It,  they  are 
aquatic  plants,  floating  in  stagnant  water 
and  propagating  themselves  freely  by 
means  of  runners,  (lenerlcally  they  are 
distinguished  .by  the  spathes  of  the  male 
i plants  being  one-leaved,  and  producing 
about  three  long-stalked  flowers,  which 
| have  the  stamens  completely  united  into 
a central  column,  bearing  from  six  to 
twelve  narrow  anthers  at  unequal  heights. 
In  the  female  plants  the  spathes  nre  two- 
leaved, and  produce  a single  short-stalked 
[ flower.  [A.  8.] 

J I,IMNOCHARIR.  A perennial  herbace- 
j our  aquatic,  belonging  to  the  Uydrocha - 
| ridacea*.  The  leaves  are  broadly  heart- 
I shaped,  oblong;  and  the  flowers  on  long 
; stalk*.  with  three  sepals,  and  as  many 
delicate  yellow  caducous  petals,  shaded 
( with  orange  near  the  claw.  Two  species  are 


I cultivated,  L.  Plumieri  and  L.  Humboldtii , 

I both  South  American.  [C.  A.  J J 

LIMNONESIS.  A genus  of  Pistiaceee, 
consisting,  as  the  name  implies,  of  plants 
growing  in  wet  marshy  places,  chiefly  In 
tropical  America.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Pistia,  hut  is  distinguished  by  the 
stalked  leaves,  and  by  the  spadix,  which  i 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  attachment  of 
the  anthers,  which  latter  are  two  or  three 
in  number.  The  fruits  contain  two  seeds 
only.  [M.T.  M.J 

| LIMODORTTM  abortimm  Is  a leafless 
erect  terrestrial  orchid,  forming  a genus 
of  the  tribe  Neottei r.  It  Is  found  in  dry 
shrubby  places  and  woods,  In  Central  and  i 
especially  Southern  Europe,  and  is  be-  j 
lieved  to  be  parasitical  on  the  roots  of 
shrubs.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  one  or 
even  two  feet,  and  assumes  more  or  less  of  . 
a purple  colour ; the  stem  bears  a few  \ 
sheathing  scales  or  bracts ; the  flowers  are  ; 

: rather  large  of  a dingy  purple  in  a simple 
loose  spike ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  j 
nearly  alike  and  erect ; the  lip,  also  erect. 

Is  prolonged  into  a spur  at  the  base;  the 
column  is  elongated,  with  an  oblong  erect 
anther  on  the  summit. 

i LIMON.  (Fr.)  Citrus  acida.  — DOUX. 
j Citrus  Limetta. 

[ LIMONELLIER.  tFr.)  Limmiia. 

L1MONIA.  A small  genus  of  A nrantiacew,  I 
two  species  of  which  are  natives  of  India  I 
and  Ceylon,  oneof  Mauritius,  and  another  I 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  shrubs  with  tri-  I 
foliate  or  pinnate  leaves,  and  the  flowers  I 
with  a four  or  flve-lobcd  calyx,  a similar  | 
number  of  whitish  petals,  twice  as  many  j 
free  stamens,  and  a four  or  five-celled  ovary. 
The  fruit  is  pulpy. 

L.  acidissima  is  a spiny  shrub,  native  of 
the  EaBt  Indies,  growing  eight  or  ten  feet 
j high,  and  having  pinnate  leaves  with  wing- 
ed stalks,  and  racemes  of  white  flowers, 
producing  round  fruits  about  the  size  of 
damson  plums,  and  of  a yellowish  colour, 
changing  to  a reddish  or  purplish  tint. 
The  Javanese  employ  the  extremely  acid 
flesh-coloured  pulp  of  these  fruits  as  a 
substitute  for  soap;  and  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  they  are  used  medicinally.  [A.  8.] 

LIMOO.  A name  used  in  some  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  Seaweed. 

LIMOSELLA.  Mud  wort,  a genus  of  hum- 
ble aquatic  annuals  belonging  to  the  8cro* 
phulariacen,  among  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  campanuhite  regular 
corolla,  and  one-cel  led  capsule.  L.  aquutica, 
the  only  British  representative  of  the  ge-  . 
, HUB,  is  a minute  plant,  growing  in  muddy 
places  and  the  banks  of  ponds,  sending  tip 
from  the  creeping  roots  clusters  of  narrow 
smooth  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  pale 
1 pinkish  flowers.  [C.  A.  JJ 

} lin.  (Fr.)  Lhmm  tuitatUtinwm.  — 
DE  LA  NOUVELLE  ZfiLANDE.  Phor- 
vtiurn  tenax.  — VIVACE.  Linum  sibiri - 
■ cum. 
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LINACEJE.  (Linetr,  Flaxtcorts.)  A na- 
j tur.il  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  Lindley's  gerunial  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  Herbs  with  entire, 

: sessile,  Alternate  opposite  or  vertlcillatc 
leaves,  which  are  exatlpulate,  or  which 
have  occasionally  a pair  of  minute  glands 
; at  the  base.  Flowers  regular  and  symme- 
trical ; sepals  three  to  five,  imbricate ; 
petals  three  to  five,  contorted  In  activa- 
tion ; stamens  united  at  the  base,  three 
to  five,  usually  with  intermediate  abortive 
i ones  in  the  form  of  teeth  opposite  the  i 
petals:  ovary  three  to  five-celled;  styles 
three  to  five.  Fruit  six  to  ten-celled;  seeds 
one  in  each  cell ; embryo  straight.  Abun- 
dant In  Europe  and  North  Africa.  The 
plants  yield  mucilage  and  fibre.  Flax  and 
linseed  are  procured  from  Linum  u sitatti-  1 
gimum.  There  are  four  geuera  and  about 
ninety  species.  [J.  H.  B.]  i 

LINAIGRETTE.  (Fr.)  Eriophorum. 

LIN  ARIA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Scropkulariaetm^ 

I among  which  they  are  well  marked  by  their  ; 
personate  corolla  (the  mouth  of  which  is 
closed  by  a prominent  palate),  spurred  at 
the  base,  and  by  the  capsule  opening  with 
i teeth  at  the  extremity.  The  most  common 
| English  species  IsZ.  vulgaris.  Yellow  Toad- 
flax, characterised  by  erect  stems  one  to 
j two  feet  high,  numerous  glaucous  linear 
1 leaves  resembling  those  of  flax,  and  ter- : 
lnln&l  racemes  of  crowded  yellow  and 
orange  flowers.  A singular  variety  of 
: this  species,  named  Peloria,  is  sometimes 
I found  with  five  spurs  and  regular  flowers. 

; L.  Cymbalaria,  Ivy  leaved  Toadflax  or  Mo- 
| ther-of-thousands,  is  frequent  on  ruinsand 
old  garden  walls.  Among  the  cultivated  j 
i kinds  L.  spec iosa  is  a popular  border  an-  ! 
i nual ; and  L.  triornithophora  is  remarkable 
I for  the  singular  form  of  the  flowers,  which  ; 
j resemble,  as  its  trivial  name  indicates,  1 
; three  birds  seated  in  the  spur.  French,  Li-  i 
naire  ; German,  Flackskraut.  [0.  A.  J.J 

LINCONIA.  A genus  of  brunlads,  hav- 
ing the  border  of  the  calyx  In  five  smooth 
short  divisions  ; the  corolla  of  five  lanceo- 
late pieces,  folded  and  concealing  the  five 
stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  have  the 
two  halves  separated  at  the  base ; aud  the 
seed-vessel  with  two  cells,  each  of  which 
, Is  usually  two-seeded.  The  species  are  na- 
I lives  of  the  Cape,  with  the  habit  of  heaths, 

; the  branches  numerous  and  erect, the  leaves 
! spirally  arranged,  and  the  flowers  solitary 
i in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  [0.  D.] 

| LIXDACKERIA.  Mayna. 

LINDELOPIA.  A genus  of  Boraginactm 
from  Kashmir,  consisting  of  biennial  or 
perennial  plants  with  the  habit  of  Anchuta, 
but  an  ovary  like  that  of  CynogUwmm  or 
Omphalode*.  The  corolla  is  blue  or  purplish, 
funnel-shaped,  with  a long  tube  and  erecto- 
patent  five-parted  limb,  the  throat  open, 
with  five  erect  notched  smooth  scales.  The 
nuts  are  depressed  ovate-deltoid,  rough  or 
prickly  margined,  with  a border  of  long 
! hooked  prickles.  [J.  T.  S.j  * 


LINDEN.  The  Lime  tree,  Tilia  europ<ra. 

LINDENBERGi  A.  A genus  of  Scrophu- 
lariace.tr.  of  the  tribe  Gratiolew,  consisting 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  of  a weedy 
aspect,  usually  more  or  less  hairy,  and 
allied  in  the  shape  of  their  flowers  to 
Mimulmn,  with  the  stamens  of  Stcmodia. 
The  leaves,  at  least  the  lower  ones,  are 
opposite,  the  flowers  yellow  or  purplish, 
either  solitary  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
forming  terminal  spikes;  the  calyx  is  five- 
deft  ; the  corolla  is  tubular,  with  an  erect 
notched  upper  Up,  and  a large  spreading 
lower  lip  with  a convex  palate ; the  sta- 
mens are  didynamous,  the  cells  of  the  an- 
t hers  distinct  from  each  other  andstipltate. 
The  capsule  opens  locullcldally  in  two 
valves.  There  are  eight  species  known, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  aud 
Eastern  Africa. 

LINDEN  BLOOMS.  Llndlcy’a  name  for 
the  Tiliacew. 

LINDENIA.  A genus  of  clnchonaceous 
plants,  represented  by  a shrub,  native  of 
Guatemala.  The  flowers  are  arranged  In 
terminal  corymbs,  with  oblong  bracts.  The 
calyx  tube  Is  roundish,  marked  by  five  ribs, 
its  limb  divided  into  five  narrow  erect  seg- 
ments; the  corolla  is  salver-shaped,  with  j 
a very  long  tube,  the  limb  with  five  ohloug  | 
spreading  lobes;  anthers  five, sessile;  cap-  [ 
am  two-celled,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  ( 
the  calyx.  The  genus  differs  from  Angua- 
tca  In  the  long  slender  cylindrical  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  in  its  smooth  style.  L, 
rimlis  is  a stove  evergreen  with  large 
handsome  white  flowers.  The  genus  is  de- 
dicated to  M.  Linden,  a horticulturist  of 
Brussels.  . [M.  T.  M.] 

LINDERA.  See  Benzoin.  The  name 
Lindera  is,  however,  preferred  by  Melsner,  ' 
to  whom  wc  owe  the  most  recent  account  j 
of  the  Lauracet r,  and  who  includes  under  : 
it  about  a dozen  species. 

LINDERNIA  pyxidaria  Is  a small  Eu-  I 
ropean  annual,  forming  a genus  of  Scro- 
phuluriactas  of  the  tribe  Qratwlet f,  and  the  i 
type  of  a Bubtribe  distinguished  by  the 
valves  of  the  capsule  being  entire  and  j 
parallel  to  the  dissepiment.  It  is  much 
branched,  quite  glabrous,  and  seldom  at- 
tains six  inches  In  height.  The  leaves  are  j 
small,  opposite  and  entire;  the  flowers  jj 
small,  pale  pink  or  white,  on  axillary  pe-  t- 
duncles : the  stamens  didynamous,  with  j 
arched  filaments;  the  two-celled  anthers 
'cohering  in  pairs.  It  is  a marsh  plant,  not 
uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
but  not  extending  to  Britain.  It  is  named 
after  Llodern,  a Swiss  botanist. 

LTNDHEIMERA.  A genus  of  Compomta 
allied  to  Melampodium , Berlandiern,  and 
Evgelmanyda,  consisting  of  a single  Texan 
species,  an  erect  dichotomous  herb,  with 
sliowy  yellow  radiating  Mower-heads  on 
long  slender  peduncles.  The  involucre 
has  four  or  five  outer  leaflike  bracts,  and 
as  many  internal  flat  oblong  ones.  The 
achenes  of  the  ray  are  winged,  with  a short 
two-toothed  pappus,  those  of  the  disk  ' 
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abortive,  enclosed  In  the  scales  of  the  ] 
receptacle. 

LINDLEYA  mespiloides  Is  the  sole  res 
! presell  tat  I ve  of  a genus  named  by  Hum*  j 
| boldt  and  Kuntb  In  honour  of  one  of  the  i 
! editors  of  the  present  work.  It  Is  a small  I 
evergreen  tree  or  large  shrub,  found  wild 
, In  the  mountain  regions  of  Mexico,  and 
! belongs  to  the  Quillcyie  group  of  Rosacea*,  \ 
I separated  from  the  other  groups  of  the  ; 
; order  by  Its  follicular  or  capsular  fruits,  ! 

and  winged  seeds.  Amongst  these  Lind- 
, leva  Is  distinguished  by  its  five  ovaries  , 
I being  consolidated,  but  having  the  stylet 
distinct;  and  by  its  fruit  being  a hard  ' 
bony  five-called  and  five-angled  capsule, 
which  splits  open  when  ripe  down  the 
centre  of  the  ceils,  each  of  which  contains 
a couple  of  thin-winged  seeds.  It  has 
simple  crenulate  shining  leaves  of  an  ob- 
long-acute form,  and  solitary  large  white 
j sweet-scented  flowers,  borne  on  the  tips  of 
its  branchlets.  [A.  8.] 

LINDSzEA.  A rather  extensive  genus 
! of  poly  pod  lareous  ferns,  typical  of  the  sec-  | 
tion  Lindtuveev,  a group  in  which  thetrans- 
i verse  more  or  less  elongated  sort  are  in- 
duslate,  with  the  induslum  attached  along 
the  inner,  and  opening  along  the  outer 
margin,  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in 
; Pterin.  Among  these,  Lindsaa  la  known  by 
i Us  veins  being  free.  The  fronds  are  very 
i variable  in  character,  gome  being  simple, 
others  pinnate, and  others  blplnnate, gene- 
rally with  a more  or  less  adiantoid  aspect. 
They  are  found  in  the  tropics  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  World.  [T.  MJ  j 

LINE  <adj.  LINEAL  IS).  The  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch. 

LINEA  TRAN8VERSALIS.  The  ostio- 
luui  of  certain  fungal  s. 

LINEAR.  Narrow,  short,  with  the  two  ' 
margins  parallel  ; as  the  leaf  of  the  yew- 
tree. 

LINEATE.  Lined;  marked  by  fine  pa-* 
rallel  lines. 

LINO.  CaUuna  vulgaris ; also  a Chinese  ; 
j name  for  Trapa  biorrms. 

LINGUA  CERVINA.  tkolopcndrium.  — 
I)E  FIN.  Casearia  lingua. 

LINGUIFORM.  Having  the  form  of  a 
| tongue. 

LINNJEA.  This  genus  was  so  named  by 
i Gronoviua  in  honour  of  the  great  Swedish 
i naturalist  Linnaeus,  who  himself  selected 
I It  as  the  most  appropriate  plant  to  bear  his 
; name,  he  having  flrst  pointed  out  Its  true 
character,  besides  which  it  was  also  an 
especial  favourite  with  him,  and  common 
In  his  own  native  country.  There  Is  only 
one  species,  L.  borealis,  an  extremely  ele- 
gant little  creeping  evergreen  plant,  with 
slender  brandies  afoot  or  more  In  length 
trailing  along  the  ground,  bearing  small 
opposite  broadly  ovate  or  nbovate  leaves 
slightly  toothed  at  the  top,  and  sending 
up  erect  thread-like  flower-stalks,  which 
i fork  near  the  top  and  bear  two  gracefully  » 
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drooping  highly  fragrant  bell-llke  flowers, 
of  a pale  pink  colour  or  nearly  white,  and 
almost  half  an  inch  in  length.  These  very 
beautiful  little  flowers  have  a calyx  with  a 
border  of  five  teeth  ; a bell-shaped  corolla 
narrow  at  Its  base  but  spreading  upwards 
and  dividing  into  five  nearly  equal  lobes ; j 
four  stamens,  two  of  which  are  shorter 
than  the  other  two;  and  a globular  hairy  : 
three-celled  ovary,  which  ripens  Into  a dry  . 
one-seeded  fruit.  It  grows  almost  exclu-  J 
•ivety  in  woods,  and  la  widely  dispersed 
over  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  North 
America,  occurring  also  in  the  mountains 
of  Central  Europe.  In  Britain  It  is  found 
only  In  the  east  of  Scotland,  and  in  one 
place  in  Northumberland.  According  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  its  scent  is  so  powerful,  espe- 
cially at  night,  that  it  may  be  discovered  at 
a considerable  distance.  The  Laplanders 
use  a decoction  of  Its  flowers  as  a remedy 
in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  the  Norwe- 
gians consider  a decoction  of  the  entire  1 
plant  good  against  the  itch.  It  belongs  to 
me  Cuprifoliacecc.  [A.  8.] 

LINOSTIGMA.  A genus  proposed  by 
Klntzsch  fora  gpecies  of  Yiviania,  In  which 
the  parts  of  the  flower  are  reduced  to  four, 
those  of  the  pistil  to  two,  and  the  styles 
arc  united  nearly  to  the  middle.  Like  the 
other  gpecies  of  Viviania,  it  Is  a native  of 
extra  tropical  South  America. 

LINOSTOMA.  A genus  of  Indian  shrubs  i 
belonging  to  tbe  Thymelacea.  The  leaves  ' 
are  opposite,  closely  feather-veined,  lea-  i 
thery,  and  shining ; the  flowers  perfect,  in  j 
terminal  contracted  racemes,  the  stalks  of  • 
which  are  jointed  In  the  middle.  The  pe-  , 
rianrh  la  tubular,  coloured,  and  has  ten 
petalold  scales  placed  In  pairs  opiK»sltc  the  , 
five  segments  of  its  limb.  The  fruit  is  dry, 
not  surrounded  by  any  disk,  nor,  as  hap- 
pens in  some  adjacent  genera,  by  the  base  j 
of  the  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIXOSYRIS.  A genus  of  Composite  of  j 
the  tribe  Astcrc/idea*,  consisting  of  erect  | 
herbs  or  undershrubs  with  alternate  nar-  • 
row  crowded  leaves  and  yellow  flower- 
liends  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  forming 
a flat  terminal  corymb.  The  involucral 
bracts  are  not  numerous.  Imbricated,  the 
outer  ones  loose,  passing  into  the  leaves ; 
the  florets  are  all  tubular  and  hermaphro- 
dite, on  a flat  honeycombed  receptacle 
without  scales.  The  achenes  are  oblong, 
compressed,  silky,  with  a pappus  of  simple 
bristles  in  a double  row.  There  arc  about  ! 
a dozen  species,  natives  of  Europe,  tem- 
perate Asia,  Northern  Africa,  or  North  { 
America,  among  which  L.  vulgaris  is  not  \ 
uncommon  in  hot  exposed  stony  places  In  ; 
Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

LINSEED.  The  seed  of  Flax,  Linum  \ 
usitatissimum. 

LIN0M.  A genus  which  gives  its  name  • 
to  the  IAnaccte , consisting  of  herbs  and 
small  shrubs,  natives  of  all  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  rare  in  the  tro-  , 
pics.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  opposite,  or 
even  whorled  ; and  the  flowers,  which  are  I 
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variable  in  colour  and  very  fugitive,  grow  * ping  round  mummies,  the  antiquity  of 
1 tn  panicles  or  corymbs.  The  calyx  con*  which  is  undeniable,  was  made  of  flax. 

sists  of  five  sepals  ; the  corolla  of  five  Flax  and  linen  formed  an  article  of  cotn- 
1 petals  ; and  the  stamens,  which  are  the  merce  between  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
I same  in  number,  are  connected  into  a tube  Greeks.  The  plant  was  also  cultivated  by 
’ at  the  base,  and  between  them  are  five  the  early  Itomans;  but  as  their  clothing 
j barren  filaments,  which  are  rudiments  of  . was  chiefly  made  of  wool,  It  did  not  find 
stamens.  The  ovary  is  from  three  to  five-  much  favour. 

! celled,  with  the  same  number  of  styles  j In  modem  times  the  culture  of  Flax  Is 
and  capitate  stigmas;  the  capsule  globular,  1 widely  spread  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 

, most  commonly  ten-celled , from  each  cell  extending  from  the  tropics  in  India  and 
being  partially  or  completely  divided  In  Egypt  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
two  by  a spurious  dissepiment,  and  each  j The  principal  producing  country,  and 
ceil  thus  formed  contains  a single  pendu-  I that  from  which  we  obtain  the  greater 
lous  seed.  j portion  of  our  6Upp]y,  is  Russia,  flax  being 

The  species  are  numerous,  but  very  few  an  important  crop  In  the  northern  dis- 
f of  them  are  of  any  importance  except  L.  ! tricts  of  that  country ; but  large  impor- 
iLgitatiAtimujii,  the  common  annual  Flax,  j tations  are  likewise  received  from  Bel- 
which  has  been  an  object  of  cultivation  | glum,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  other  coun-  i 
from  the  earliest  times.  This  plant  has,  i tries,  our  total  imports  in  I960  amounting 
| for  the  most  part,  solitary  quite  erect  to  M64.810  cwts.,  in  addition  to  which  a j 
• stems,  alternate  smooth  linear-lanceolate  considerable  quantity  Is  annually  produced 
! leaves,  and  a corymlHise Inflorescence;  the  in  our  own  country,  mainly,  however.  In  1 
sepals  are  ovate-acute  with  a membranous  the  north  of  Ireland, 
margin  ; and  the  petals  are  blue,  three  times  The  processes  which  flax  undergoes  bo-  | 

longer  than  the  calyx.  The  Oner  kinds  of  fore  It  reaches  the  bands  of  the  spinner,  j 
I the  linen  of  commerce  are  manufactured  vary  in  different  places,  but  the  general 
j from  the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  stems  of  principle  is  the  rame  in  all,  and  although  | 
this  plant;  and  the  seed,  called  Linseed,  numerous  new  processes  have  been  In-  j 
! is  scarcely  less  valuable  on  account  of  vented  for  shortening  the  time  occupied  j 
I the  large  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  the  by  the  various  stages,  noue  has  yet  entire- 
' embryo.  The  seeds  contain  a mucilage  ly  superseded  the  old  modes.  They  may  be  I 
which  dissolved  in  water  is  demulcent  said  to  consist  of  six  operations:— Rippling,  ' 
i and  emollient,  and  the  meal  of  the  seed  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  seed-  j 
, Is  used  for  poultices.  The  cake  remaining  capsules  by  drawing  the  stem  through  a \ 

: after  the  oil  is  expressed  is  extensively  j kind  of  comb.  Steeping  or  watering,  the  i 
i used  in  fattening  cattle.  L.  catharticum , . object  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  sepam-  1 
remarkable  for  its  erect  much- branched  tlon  of  the  fibre  from  the  wood,  and  to  get 
j stem,  its  opposite  smooth  obovate-lanceo-  rid  of  the  mucilage.  To  accomplish  this,  j 
) late  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers,  is  oc-  the  flax-straw  Is  tied  In  bundles  and  placed 
CMlODlUj  used  In  medicine,  being  bitter  in  ponds  or  rivers,  where  It  is  allowed  to 
and  purgative.  CB.  C.]  remain  fora  period  of  eight  to  twelve  days. 

Flax  {L.  uMitatifisimum''  is  only  known  when  It  is  taken  out, and  then  undergoes 
: at  the  present  day  as  a cultivated  plant,  or  Grassing,  the  bundles  being  untied  and 
! as  occurring  in  a semi-wild  state  in  places  the  straw  spread  out  evenly  and  regularly 
where  It  has  escaped  from  cultivation,  on  pasture  land,  and  frequently  turned  so 
History  tells  ns  that  It  lias  been  grown  for  as  to  expose  both  sides  to  be  washed  and 
its  fibre  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  rain  and  sun. 
we  have  any  record,  it  being  one  of  those  Then  follows  Breaking,  by  which  operation  l 
plants  which  the  wants  of  civilised  man  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  is  broken  pro  j 
early  taught  him  the  use  of ; and  the  long  vious  to  Scutching,  which  removes  all  the 
period  during  which  It  has  been  an  object  broken  fragments  left  adhering  after  the 
of  culture  has  doubtless,  as  in  other  last  process.  These  two  operations  are  ge-  | 
known  instances,  so  altered  the  appear-  nerally  effected  by  machinery,  but  were 
ance  of  the  plant  that  it  is  not  recognis-  formerly  performed  by  hand  labour.  After 
able  in  its  original  form,  if  such  exists  at  scutching,  flax  finds  its  way  into  the  nmr- 
the  present  day.  The  Bible  affords  ample  ket,  but  before  lielug  used  by  the  spinner 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  flax  it  undergoes  a sixth  operation  called  Ueck- 
aa  a material  for  weaving  cloth.  We  read  ling,  which  removes  all  extraneous  matter 
(Gen.  xlf.  42)  that  Pharaoh  clothed  Joseph  and  completely  separates  and  arranges 
In  fine  linen,  and  In  the  account  of  the  the  filaments  in  parallel  order.  It  consists 
plagues  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  in  drawing  the  flax  over  sharp  Iron  .-pikes 
visited  (Ex.  lx.  31),  we  are  told  that  the  arranged  in  a quincunx  manner  and  in- 
flax was  smitten;  from  which  passages  serted  Into  oblong  pieces  of  wood, 
it  would  appear  not  only  that  the  art  of  | Besides  the  fibre  of  the  Flax  plant,  its  oily  j 
weaving  had  reached  a high  state  of  per-  seeds,  known  as  Linseed,  are  a commercial 
feetton,  but  also  that  flax  was  one  of  the  article  of  considerable  importance,  no  less  j 
agricultural  plants  of  Egypt  at  that  early  than  1,330,023  quarters  having  been  im-  : 
period  ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  repre-  ported  in  1860,  principally  from  Russia  and 
sentatlons  of  its  culture  which  occur  in  India,  for  the  supply  of  our  oil-mills.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  pictures  which  have  dc-  finest  kind  of  linseed  oil  is  the  product 
scended  to  us.  Moreover,  mlcrnscopUU  of  simple  pressure,  and  is  called  'cold- 
have  proved  that  the  cloth  used  for  wrap-  » drawn  but  the  ordinary  kind  Is  obtained  . 
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! by  breaking  up,  beating,  and  re-pressing 
the  marc  or  cake  left  after  the  last  process. 
It  is  a non-dry Ing oil,  but  by  boiling  with 
sugar  of  lead,  red-lead,  or  white  vitriol,  it 
is  converted  into  a drying  oil  flt  for  the 
use  of  painters,  by  whom  It  is  most  ex- 
tensively employed.  The  cake  is  greatly 
valued  by  agriculturists  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, and  In  addition  to  that  made  in  this 
country,  large  Importations  are  received 
from  abroad,  mainly  from  the  United 
States.  [A.  S.J 

LIOXDENT.  (Fr.)  Lcontodon. 

LION'S-EAR.  A common  name  in  the 
Andes  for  some  species  of  Culcitium ; also 
Espeletia,  and  Leonotis. 

LI  ON’S- FOOT.  Leontopodium  ; also  ITy - 
menamena  Tonme/ortii , Alchemilla  vul- 
garis^ Nabalus  Fraseri,  and  N.  serpentarius. 

LION'S-LBAF.  Leontice , especially  L. 
Leontopetaloru 

LION’S-PAW.  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

LION'8-TAIL.  Leonotis  Leonurus. 

LION’S-TOOTH.  Leontodon. 

LI  PARI  A.  A genus  of  Lcguminosae  of 
the  suborder  Papilionacerc  and  tribe  Li- 
parieae , consisting  of  South  African  shrubs, 
with  undivided  alternate  lanceolate  rigid 
and  pungent  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers in  terminal  heads.  The  genus  differs 
from  Priestleya  chiefly  in  the  lowest  divi- 
sion of  the  calyx,  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  others,  being  coloured  and  pctAl-like. 
There  are  three  or  four  species,  amongst 
which  L.  sphcerica  Is  remarkable  for  the 
dense  nodding  flower-heads,  fully  three 
or  four  Inches  In  diameter. 

LIPARIS.  This  genus  of  small-flowered 
orchids  consists  of  about  an  equal  number 
of  terrestrial  and  epiphytal  herbs,  and  Is 
distinguished  among  the  malaxideous  ge- 
nera by  their  four  collateral  pollen-masses, 
and  by  their  free  lateral  sepals,  entire 
lip  plane  at  the  base,  and  elongated  semi- 
terete  column.  One  or  two  are  European 
or  North  American,  but  the  majority  are 
Indian  or  Javanese.  [T.  M.] 

LI  POCH.ET  A.  A genus  of  Composite,  of 
the  tribe  HeUanthea r,  and  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  opposite-leaved  Verbesina,  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  achenes,  which  are 
scarcely  winged,  those  of  the  ray  having 
usually  three  angles  and  short  awns,  whilst 
those  of  the  disk  have  only  two  and  are 
often  abortive.  There  are  about  ten  spe- 
i cles,  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
an  eleventh  from  the  Galapagos,  which  has 
been  published  under  the  name  of  Macraa. 
They  are  all  rough  or  hoary  herb*  or  under- 
shrubs  of  little  Interest  or  beauty. 

LIPPI  A.  A large  genus  of  Ycrbenacetr* 
containing  nearly  a hundred  species,  na- 
tives of  America,  They  are  herbs  or 
shrubs,  generally  with  glands  containing 
an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  simple  opposite 
or  verticil  late  leaves,  and  small  flowers  In 
heads  or  spikes.  The  calyx  is  two  or  four- 


f toothed  or  two-lipped  ; the  corolla  strongly  i 
two-lipped,  with  the  upper  lip  notched  and  | 
the  lower  much  larger  and  three-lobed ; 
the  stamens  included ; the  ovary  two-celled  j 
surmounted  by  a capitate  stigma.  The  ■ 
small  capsular  fruit  Is  two-celled  and  two-  j 
seeded.  [W.  C.] 

LIQUIDAMBAR.  A genus  of  Altin- 
1 giacef p,  consisting  of  trees,  with  alternate 
petiolate  stipuled  leaves,  and  unisexual  I 
{ flowers  In  catkins.  The  flowers  are  monoe- 
| clous,  surrounded  by  a four-leaved  decidu-  I 
ous  involucre ; the  male  catkins  conical  or  ! 
I subglobular  with  numerous  anthers ; the  j 
female  subglobular,  surrounded  by  scales;  I 
ovary  two-celled,  with  numerous  ovules, 
the  fruit  forming  a sort  of  strohilus.  They  j 
are  natives  of  North  America,  Java,  and 
Asia  Minor.  [J.  H.  R] 

LIQUIDAMBAR  COPAL.  (Fr.)  Liquid- 
nmbnf  ttyraii/fua.  — A FEUIL1.E8  DE 
CkTERACH.  Comptonia  aspleni/oha.  — 
DU  LEVANT.  Liquidambar  orientate. 

LIQUIRITIA.  Olycyrrhiza. 

LIQUOR  AMNIOS.  The  fluid  that  is 
contained  in  the  sac  within  which  the  em- 
bryo is  engendered. 

LIQUORICE.  Olycyrrhiza  glabra . — , \ 

WILD.  Abrus;  also  an  American  name  . 
for  Galium  circazans. 

LTRELLA.  A linear  shield  with  a fur- 
: row  along  its  middle,  in  such  lichens  as 

IOpegrapha. 

LIRICONFANCT.  ConvaUaria  majalis . | 

LIRIODENDRON.  A name  derived  from  i 
the  Greek  words  signifying  Lily-tree,  and 
applied  to  a genus  of  Magnoliacca the 
I only  representative  of  which  is  the  well- 
I known  Tulip-tree  of  North  America.  This  I 
tree  attains  a height  of  140  feet  In  America, 


LModcndron  tulipiferum. 

and  of  50  to  100  feet  In  this  country.  The 
lwirk  is  smooth,  the  leaves  large,  bright 
preen,  truncate  at  the  point,  fonr-lobed 
and  somewhat  like  a saddle  In  shape ; hence 
1 the  tree  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 


i Saddle-tree.  The  stipules  arc  large,  oppo- 
| site,  flat,  and  serve  the  function  of  scales 
to  the  young  buds,  which  are  bent  dowu- 
I wards,  becoming  subsequently  erect,  when 
1 the  stipules  fall  off.  The  flowers  are  large, 

1 somewhat  like  a tulip  in  appearance;  they 
; hare  a calyx  of  three  deciduous  segments 
which  are  turned  down,  and  a corolla  of 
six  erect  petals  forming  a kind  of  cup  of 
bell,  and  both  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish 
variegated  with  yellow  and  orange.  The 
fruits  of  the  Tulip-tree  do  not  split  when 
ripe,  as  those  of  Magnolia  do. 

The  noble  appearance  of  this  tree  renders 
it  a great  favourite  in  English  pleasure 
grounds,  but  the  flowers  are  not  produced 
until  It  has  attained  an  age  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years.  In  America  the  wood,  which 
is  yellow  or  whitish  according  to  age.  Is 
employed  by  the  Indians  In  the  construc- 
tion of  their  canoes,  for  which  purpose 
Its  lightness  renders  It  available.  It  Is  like- 
wise used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  by  coach- 
builders  for  the  panels  of  coaches,  Ax. 
The  tree  shares  In  the  bitter  tonic  principle 
common  to  most  of  the  trees  of  the  Mag- 
nolia family.  The  foliage  of  the  Tulip-tree 
assumes  in  autumn  au  intensely  bright 
golden  yellow  hue.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LIRIOSMA.  A genus  of  Olacacer , con- 
sisting of  a Brazilian  tree  with  soft  yellow 
i odoriferous  wood,  alrernate  elliptical  gla- 
brous leaves,  and  axillary  flower-panicles 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  The  flowers  have 
a calyx  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with  a trun- 
cate limb,  and  nine  stamens,  of  which  six 
are  sterile,  pctaloid,  and  bifid.  [J.  T.  8J 

£T&  (Fr.)  Liliumcandidnm.  — ASPHO" 
PEEK.  Hemerocalli s /lava.  — D’ANGLE* 
| TERRE.  Iris  xiph  loides.  — DEGUERNE- 
j SEY.  Xcrine  samiensis.  — DE  MAI.  Con- 
' vallariamajalis.  — DE  PORTUGAL.  Iris 
i xiph  hides.  — DE  SAINT  BRUNO.  Antheri - 
| enm  Liliastrum.  — DE  SAINT  JACQUES. 

Amaryllis  or  Sprekelia  formosissima.  — 

| DES  ALLOBROGES,  Anthericum  Lilia- 
I strum.  — DES  INCAS.  Alstromcria  Pcfe- 
grina.  — D’ESPAGNE.  Iris  xiphioides. 
' — DETANG.  Xym plum  alba.  -DKSVAL- 
I LftES.  Convaltaria  majalis.  — ISABELLE. 
I LUitim  testaceum.  — JACINTIIE.  Scilla 
itallca.  — JAPNE.  Hemerocallis  Jtavn. 

— JAUNB  DORE.  Lycoris  a urea.  — MA- 
THIOLE.  Pancratium  maritimum.  — 
NARCISSE.  Pancratium  maritimum ; also 
Stembergia  lutca.  — TURBAN.  Lilium 
pomponium. 

LI8ER&  (Fr.)  Convolvulus  arvensis. 

LTSERON.  (FrJ  Convolvulus.  — DE 
MICH AUX.  Pharbitis  hederacen.  — DE 
1*0  RTUGAL.  Convolvulus  tricolor.  —DES 
HAIES.  Calystegia  sepium.  — EPINEUX. 
Sm  ilax  aspern.  — GRAND.  Calystegia 
\ sepium.  — NOIR.  Polygonum  Convolvulus. 

— PETIT.  Convolvulus arvensis.  — SATIXE. 
Convolvulus  Cneorum . 

LI  SET.  (Fr.)  Convolvulus  arvensis. 

— PIQU  A NT.  Smilax  aspera. 

LISIANTHUfl.  A genus  of  Gentianacccr, 
consisting  of  tropical  American  herbs  or 


undershrubs,  with  decussate  sessile  or 
stalked  ribbed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
| more  or  less  clustered,  axillary  or  terminal ; 
the  calyx  bell-shaped,  with  five  erect  seg- 
ments, membranous  at  their  edges ; the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  purple  red  blue  or 
j yellowish-green  in  colour,  withering  on 
the  plant,  Its  tube  slightly  irregular ; the 
] stamens  five,  within  the  corolla,  the  an- 
thers ultimately  rolled  back;  the  capsule 
two-celled. 

The  flowers  of  L.  Russellianus  arc  very 
handsome;  while  those  of  L.  princeps  are 
desrril>ed  as  constituting  the  plant  one  of 
the  noblest  In  existence.  It  Is  a green- 
house shrub  with  long  banging  flowers  of 
a rich  scarlet  melting  Into  yellow  at  either 
end,  and  having  an  emerald  green  flve- 
lobed  limb.  [M.  T.  MJ 

LI8SANTHE.  A genus  of  Ejmcridacecp, 
entirely  confined  to  Australia  and  Tasma- 
nia. They  are  small  rigid  shrubs,  some- 
times not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  j 
high,  and  seldom  exceeding  five  or  six  I 
feet,  having  small  scattered  sharp-pointed  | 
often  needle-shaped  leaves,  and  very  small 
usually  white  flowers,  borne  either  singly  i 
or  In  short,  spikes  from  the  sides  of  the  I 
branches.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  des-  || 
tituteof  the  hairs  upon  the  limb  possessed 
by  Us  congeners,  w hence  the  generic  name 
from  lissos,  smooth,  nnd  anthos , a flower. 
The  fruit  Is  a small  fleshy  berry  containing 
a bard  stone.  That  of  several  species  is 
! eatable.  L.  sapida,  a native  of  South- 
eastern Australia,  is  called  the  Australian 
Cranl>erry  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
both  in  size  and  colour  to  our  European- 
cranberry,  but  its  flesh  is  thin,  and  more 
I like  that  of  the  Siberian  crab.  L.  strigosa 
and  L.  monUma  are  eaten  In  Tasmania, 

I the  latter  !>e!ng  a very  dwarf  mountain 
j species  bearing  large  white  transparent 
fleshy  fruits.  [A.  S.J 

LI8SOCHILTT8.  A genus  of  vandeous 
African  orchids,  of  terrestrial  habit,  with 
striated  or  plicate  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
i rather  showy  flowers  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  peeudobulba.  It  comes  near 
Eulophia , hut  is  distinguished  by  the  great 
j disproportion  between  sepals  and  petals. 
The  sepals  are  small,  reflexed  or  spreading ; 
the  petals  large,  spreading,  wing-like;  the 
Up  saccate;  the  column  short,  erect;  and 
the  pollen-masses  two  in  number,  b!loT>cd 
behind,  with  a short  linear  caudlcle,  and  a 
triangular  gland.  The  species  are  not  very 
numerous.  [T.  MJ 

LT8TERA.  A genus  of  terrestrial  or- 
chids, consisting  of  slender  herbs  with  a 
rootstock  bearing  a mass  of  thickish  fibres, 
and  two  leaves  at  some  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  so  near  together  as  to  appear 
opposite.  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  in 
a slender  raceme ; the  sepals  and  petals 
nearly  alike,  short  and  spreading;  the  lip 
longer,  linear,  nnd  two-cleft  ; There  is  no 
spur;  and  the  anther  Is  fixed  by  its  base  in 
a cavity  at  the  top  of  the  short  column. 
There  are  but  few'  species,  natives  of 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  or  North  Amorim 
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! Two  are  British  : L.  ova  la,  the  common 
Tway-blude,  which  has  a stein  often  above 
a foot  high,  and  broadly  ovate  leaves  two 
to  four  inches  long ; and  L.  cordala , a more 
northern  mountain  plant,  seldom  above 
six  inches  high,  with  the  leaves  small,  and 
usually  slightly  cordate. 

LITANTHES.  A genus  of  Liliacea,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  An  extremely  small  [ 
herb,  with  a bulb  almost  the  size  of  a pea, 
a bristle-like  scape  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  and  a single  small  drooping  flower, 
with  a greenish-white  tubular  cylindrical 
perianth,  having  a six-cleft  limb,  and  six 
Included  stamens.  [J.  T.  8.] 

LITCHI.  The  fruit  of  Xephelium  Litcki , 
a plant  sometimes  referred  to  Euphoria  or 
Dimocarpus. 

LITHOCARPU8.  A genus  of  CtipulU 
fercc,  consisting  of  lofty  trees  with  alter-  j 
nate  entire  leaves,  and  monoecious  flowers 
In  catkins.  The  male  catkins  are  filiform, 
with  a cup-shaped  six-cleft  perianth,  and 
twelve  to  twenty  stamens  iuserted  at  its 
base  ; while  the  female  flowere  are  sessile 
on  a common  racbis,  surrounded  by  scales. 
The  fruit  is  a hard  nut,  enclosed  In  scales. 
L.javensU  is  the  only  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 
LITHOSPERMUM.  The  Cromwell  genus, 
a large  group  of  Borayinace.fr,  known  by 
• having  the  corolla  regular,  funnel-shaped 
or  salver-shaped,  without  scales  at  the 
throat,  where  are  often  five  plaits;  and  by 
the  nuts  not  being  contracted  at  the  base, 
and  having  a flat  surface  of  adhesion  to 
j the  receptacle.  The  species  arc  generally 
distributed,  but  most  numerous  in  the 
! warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  They 
1 are  rough  strigosely  hairy  herbs  or  under- 
; shrubs,  with  bracteated  racemes  of  purple, 

| blue,  white,  or  yellow  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

j LITHOXYLOX.  A genus  of  Euphorbia- 
cue,  established  by  EudJlcher  for  the  Secu- 
rintga  nilida , an  Otaheitan  plant,  differing 
in  some  slight  particulars  from  the  rest  of  j 
that  genus. 

S LITHY-TREE.  Viburnum,  Lantana. 

[ LITMUS.  A blue  dye  prepared  from  J 
Roccella  tindoria  and  some  other  lichens, 
by  maceration  and  occasional  agitation  in  I 
i a mixture  of  urine,  lime,  and  potash.  A 
kind  of  fermentation  takes  place, and  the  j 
lichen  becomes  first  reddish,  and  then  blue.  I 
When  dried  it  has, if  rubbed  with  the  nail, ! 
a coppery  tint  like  Indigo.  Litmus  is  of  \ 
great  importance  to  chemists,  as  it  affords 
a delicate  test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  since 
| blue  litmus  acquires  from  acids  a red  tint, 

I which  is  restored  by  alkalies.  For  this 
j purpose  paper  is  steeped  in  a solution  of 
J litmus,  and  then  dried  and  bound  up  In 
packets ; when  so  prepared,  it  is  sold  under 
I the  name  of  test-paper.  [M.  J.  B.] 

! LITOBROCH1A.  A genus  of  pterotd 
- ferns,  closely  allied  Indeed  to  PUris  Itself, 
from  which  it  is  separated  toy  the  reticula- 
tion of  the  veins  of  the  fronds.  From 
Amphiblcstra,  another  reticulated  genus  of 
Pteridecc,  It  Is  known  by  the  absence  of  \ 


free  vein  lets  from  the  areoles ; while  Lon- 
chitii , which  also  agrees  with  it  in  this 
particular.  Is  known  by  Its  sort  being  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  sinuses  of 
the  segments,  whence  it  takes  a lunate 
form,  those  of  IAtobrochia  being  con- 
tinuous along  the  whole  margin  of  the 
segments.  The  group  Doryopteris , with 
simple  or  palmate  fronds,  which  is  some- 
times separated  as  a distinct  genus,  has  the 
veins  hidden  in  the  substance  of  the  fronds ; 
while  in  true  Litobri/chia  the  fronds  are 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnate,  and  the  : 
veins  are  more  distinctly  visible.  They 
are  nearly  all  of  them  natives  of  tropical 
climates,  and  are  found  In  considerable 
numbers  in  both  hemispheres.  [T.  M.3 

LITSiEA.  A genus  of  Indian  trees  of  J 
the  laurel  family,  with  reticulated  leaves 
and  flowers  in  axillary  tufts,  protected  by 
numerous  overlapping  scales  which  fall 
off  aftera  time.  The  flowers  are  unisexual, 
both  males  and  females  having  a four  to 
six-parted  deciduous  perianth  : the  former 
with  six  stamens  having  four-celled  an- 
thers, and  some  of  the  stamens  glandular 
at  the  base;  the  latter  with  four  or  six 
sterile  stamens,  and  a number  of  glands 
surrounding  the  ovary.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  1 
and  placed  upon  the  thickened  top  of  the 
flower-stalk.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LITTJEA.  Under  this  name  TagHabue, 
an  Italian  botanist,  described  a South 
American  Agave,  which  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe  in  the  garden  of  the  { 
Duke  of  Lltta,  near  Milan,  in  1815;  but  I 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Agave  gemi- 
ntflora.  It  has  a short  stout  trunk, bearing  1 
on  its  summit  a dense  crowd  of  narrow 
whip-like  dull-green  leaves,  from  the 
midst  of  which,  once  in  the  lifetime  of  . 
the  plant,  rises  a straight  spear-like  stem,  I 
twenty  or  more  feet  high,  bearing  an  im- 
mense number  of  yellowish-green  flowers, 
with  long  protruding  stamens  furnished 
witli  versatile  anthers.  [A.  8.] 

LITTLEGOOD.  Euphorbia  hclioscopia. 

LITTORAL.  Growing  on  tlie  sea-shore. 

LITTORELLA.  An  herbaceous  perennial 
belonging  to  the  Planiaginacecp,  common 
on  the  margins  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
lakes,  where  it  forms  a turf.  The  leaves, 
all  of  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
roots,  are  grass-like  but  fleshy;  and  the 
flowers  are  some  barren  and  some  fertile, 
the  latter  sessile  among  the  leaves,  the 
former  elevated  in  scapes  two  or  three 
Inches  high,  and  remarkable  for  their  four 
long  slender  filaments  and  tremulous  an- 
thers. L.  lacustris,  commonly  called  Shore- 
weed,  is  the  only  species.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LITE  ATE.  Forked,  with  the  points  a 
little  turned  outwards. 

LITURATE.  When  spots  are  formed  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  surface. 

LIVECHE.  (Fr.)  LevUticum. 

LIVELONG, or  LI  VE-FOR-E  VER.  Sedum 
Ttlephium. 
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LIVER-LEAF.  JTepatica. 

LIVERWORT.  Marchantia  polymorpha. 
— , GROUND.  The  herbalists’  name  for 
Peltidea  caniiui.  Dr.  Mead’s  once  celebrated 
remedy  for  hydrophobia.  — ,NOBLE.  He - 
j patica  triloba, 

LIVERWORTS.  Llndley’s  name  for  the 
MarcJiantiacca’. 

LIVID.  Clouded  with  Intermingled  grey- 
| lsh  brownish  and  bluish  tints. 

LIVISTONA.  The  geographical  range  of 
this  genus  of  palms  extends  front  UpperAs- 
sam  and  Southern  China,  through  Malacca 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
to  the  continent  of  Australia,  reaching  as 
far  south  as  the  colony  of  Victoria.  Of  the 
eight  or  ten  known  species,  two  are  noble 
trees  attaining  the  height  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet,  while  the  others  seldom  ex- 
ceed twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Their  leaves 
are  terminal  and  fan-shaped,  divided  into 
numerous  segments,  which  are  split  at  the 
apex, and  frequently  have  threads  hanging 
between  them,  while  the  footstalks  are 
sheathed  at  the  base  In  a mass  of  netted 
fibres,  and  are  often  prickly  along  the  edges. 
Their  branching  flower-spikes  grow  out 
from  amongst  the  leaves,  and  have  several 
Incomplete  leathery  spatjics  surrounding 
their  stalks.  The  flowers  have  a three-cut 
calyx,  and  a three-parted  corolla,  and  are 
all  perfect.  The  fruits  are  dry  and  one- 
seeded. 

L.  australis,  al so  called  Cory p ha  australis , 
j Is  o e of  the  few  palms  belonging  to  the 
' Australian  continent,  and  Is  principally 
fo’ind  along  the  east  coast  to  as  far  as 
. latitude  37°  S.  It  Is  the  tallest  of  the  spe- 
cies, occasionally  attaining  upwards  of  a 
hundred  feet  In  height,  with  a trunk  about 
a foot  in  diameter.  Its  nnexpanded  leaves, 
prepared  by  being  scalded  and  then  dried 
in  the  shade,  arc  used  for  making  hats ; 
while  the  still  younger  find  more  tender 
leaves  are  eaten  like  cabbages.  In  Assam 
the  leaves  of  L.  Jenkinsiann,  the  Toko  Pat 
of  the  natives,  are  used  for  making  the  pe- 
culiar umbrella  hats  worn  In  that  country, 
and  also  for  thatchtng  roofs,  &c.  (A.  S.] 

LIZARD'S  HERB.  GoniophUbium  trilth 
j bum. 

LIZARD'S  TAIL.  Saururus. 

LIZARD’S  TONGUE.  Sauroglosnan. 

LLAVEA.  A very  Interesting  genus  of 
I poly  pod  faceous  ferns,  belonglngto  the  sec- 
tion Platylnmu p,  and  sometimes  known  by 
the  name  Ceratodartvlis.  The  only  species, 
L.  cordi/olia,  has  trlplnnate  glances  rent 
fronds,  the  lower  parts  of  which  have 
broadly  cordate-ovate  sterile  pinnules,  and 
the  upper  parts  long  linear  slUquiform 
fertile  ones,  forming  a marked  contrast  to 
each  other.  The  sori  are  In  simple  or  fork- 
ed contiguous  lines  near  the  ends  of  the 
free  veins,  the  frond-margin  being  some- 
what revolute  and  attenuated,  so  as  to  be- 
come a spurious  Indusfum.  The  plant  Is  < 
Mexican,  and  Is  found  at  considerable 
elevations.  [T,  MJ 


LLITHI,  or  LITHRL  Lithraa  eaustica. 

LLOYDIA.  A liliaceous  plant,  from  five 
to  six  Inches  high,  with  flowers  composed 
of  six  nearly  equal  spreading  persistent  j 
petals,  or  rather  sepals,  which  are  white,  | 
veined  with  red  or  green ; stamens  not.  i 
bearded,  the  anthers  and  style  erect.  1 The  [ 
flower-stalk  is  Invested  with  Its  own  sheath,  * 
and  separated  by  an  elongation  of  the  root 
from  the  leaves,  of  which  the  most  distant 
encloses  within  its  fleshy  base  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  plant  of  the  following  season. 
The  plant  Is  increased  by  offsets  or  creep- 
ing shoots  with  a bulb  at  the  extremity, 
the  point  of  the  bulb  being  directed  to- 
wards the  parent  root.*  L,  scrotina  was 
named  In  honour  of  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who 
first  discovered  the  plant  on  the  higher 
mountains  of  North  Wales.  [C.  A.  j.] 

LOASACEJE.  {Loasea',  Loasads.)  A na- 
tural order  of  dicotyledonous  plants  be- 
longing to  Llndley's  cactal  alliance  of 
eplgynous  Exogens.  Herbs  with  rigid  or  | 
stinging  hairs,  opposite  or  alternate  erstl-  | 
pnlate  leaves,  and  Bhowy  flowers.  Calyx 
adherent ; limb  four  to  five-parted ; petals 
five  or  ten,  often  hooded;  stamens  nu- 
merous, distinct  or  united  In  bundles ; 
ovary  one-celled,  with  several  parietal 
placentas ; style  Blngle.  Fruit  capsular  or 
succulent;  seeds  albuminous.  American 
plants,  some  of  which  from  their  stinging 
qualities  are  called  Chill  Nettles.  There  j 
are  about  a score  of  genera, of  which  Loasa 
Is  the  best  known.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LOASA.  The  typical  genus  of  Loasacem, 
and  one  of  those  having  ten  petals  In  a | 
double  series,  the  five  Inner  or  smaller  of  \ 
which  in  this  case  are  furnished  with  j 
three  bristles  on  their  backs.  It  la  best 
distinguished  from  the  allied  ten-petaled 
genera  by  its  trlfid  stigma,  with  acute 
conniving  lobes ; and  by  It  s capsules  open- 
ing by  three  valves  at  their  shortly  ex- 
sorted  summits.  All  the  species  belong  to 
the  cool  regions  of  Peru  and  Chill,  and 
thrive  In  the  open  air  during  summer  In 
this  country,  several  being  grown  In  our 
| gardens  on  account  of  their  conspicuous  j 
| yellow  or  orange  flowers.  Many  are  furnish-  ' 

: ed  with  brl9tly  hairs  secreting  an  acrid 
fluid,  and  Inflict  a sharp  sting  when  Ineau- 
. tiously  handled.  CA.  8.3 

I T/OBBIA.  A genus  of  Aristolochiacoa;,  j 
named  after  Mr.  Lobb,  a botanical  traveller,  ; 
and  comprising  a climbing  pepper-like  j 
j shrub,  with  wavy  knotted  branches,  stalk-  | 

J ed  leaves  without  stipules,  and  pendulous 
spikes  of  flowers  placed  on  a thread-like  i 
1 four-sided  receptacle.  The  perianth  is  , 
brownish-red,  bell-shaped,  with  a three-  | 
lobed  limb,  the  tube  having  a prominent  i 
rim  running  round  the  Interior;  stamens  i 
sixteen  to  eighteen.  Inserted  on  a disk  sur-  I 
mounting  the  ovary,  and  united  with  the  ! 
base  of  the  style,  the  filaments  free ; ovary  * 
Inferior,  linear,  four  celled.  The  shrub  is  i 
a native  of  Singapore.  [M.  T.  M.3  1 

LOBEBERRY.  A common  name  for  ! 
Coccoloba. 


LOBELIACE/E.  (Lobeliads.)  A natural 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  Monglllff 
to  Llndley's  carnpanal  alliance  of  eplgynous 
Exogens.  Milky  herbs  or  shrubs  with 
alternate  exstlpulate  leaves;  calyx  su- 
perior, its  limb  often  flve-lobed ; corolla 
irregularly  flve-lobed,  often  deeply  cleft; 
stallions  eplgynous,  the  anthers  united ; 
stigma  fringed.  Fruit  capsular,  one  or 
more  celled,  opening  at  the  top ; seeds 
numerous,  with  albumen.  Found  chiefly 
lit  tropical  and  subtropical  climates.  Acrid 
and  narcotic  qualities  prevail  In  the  order, 
which  contains  about  twenty-nine  genera, 
and  nearly  fowl  hundred  species.  Exam- 
ples : Lobelia Siphocampylos.  [J.  H.  B.] 

LOBELIA.  ThlB  genus  commemorates 
Matthew  Lobe!,  a physician  and  botanist 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  James  I.  It  also 
forms  the  typical  family  of  Lobeliacwr , and 
consists  of  a large  number  of  herbaceous 
plants,  widely  distributed  over  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions  of  the  globe,  es- 
pecially in  America,  less  abundantly  found 
In  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  In  general 
habit  the  species  vary  much,  but  are  more 
constant  In  the  characters  presented  by 
the  flowers,  which  have  a flve-lobed  calyx 
with  a variously-shaped  tube;  a corolla 
whose  tube  is  slit  along  the  upper  side, 
and  whose  limb  Is  divided  Into  two  lips, 
the  upper  of  two,  the  lower  of  three  di- 
visions ; anthers  united  into  a tube  round 
the  Btyle,  two,  or  sometimes  all  of  them, 
hairy  at  the  top;  and  an  ovary  more  or  less 
adherent  to  the  calyx. 

As  Is  very  frequently  the  case  with 
millry-juiced  plants,  some  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  have  acrid  properties.  Such 
are  L.  cardinal™ , L.  syphilitica , and  espe- 
cially L.  inflat  a t a North  American  plant, 
sometimes  called  Iudlan  Tobacco,  the 
symptoms  to  which  It  gives  rise,  as  well 
a»  its  flavour,  being  not  unlike  those  of 
tobacco.  Given  In  small  doses  It  operates 
as  a diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  in  larger 
ones  as  an  emetic,  while  In  excessive  doses 
It  acts  as  a powerful  acrid  narcotic  poison, 
causing  great  prostration,  convulsions,  and 
death.  Serious  results  have  followed  the 
Injudicious  administration  of  this  drug  by 
so-called  ‘medical  botanists,'  who  deny 
that  the  plant  Is  a poison.  In  medicinal 
doses,  the  drug  has  been,  and  still  is,  occa- 
sionally used  In  spasmodic  asthma  with 
advantage. 

Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are 
cultivated  in  English  gardens  for  the 
splendour  of  their  flowers,  among  which  L. 
cardinalis , L.  splendent,  and  L.  fulgent  are 
especially  conspicuous.  Several  varieties 
of  these  species  are  now  cultivated,  the 
flowers  of  which  present  every  shade  of 
Bcarlet,  purple,  and  blue.  L.  Erinus  isa  low- 
growing  trailing  plant,  with  small  pale 
blue  flowers,  much  used  as  a bedding  plant. 
Two  species  are  British  : L.  Dortmanna , 
found  in  shallow  lakes,  and  L.urcns,  which 
grows  In  heathy  places.  [M.  T.  M.] 

L0BESTEN8.  The  fruits  of  Cordia  Myxa 
and  lati folia. 


LOBIOLE.  One  of  the  small  lobes  Into 
which  the  thallusof  some  lichens  is  divided. 

LOBULE.  A small  lobe  Thus  lobulate 
means  divided  into  small  lobes. 

LOBLOLLY  WOOD.  The  wood  of  Cu- 
pania  glabra ; also  of  Pisonia  cordata. 

LOBLOLLY  SWEETWOOD.  A West 
Indian  name  for  SciadojrhyUum  Jacquinii. 

LOBOCARPUR.  A little-known  genus 
of  Arumaceer,  having  the  fruit-  described 
as  enclosed  within  a persistent  tubular 
leathery  three-cleft  calyx,  and  as  consist- 
ing of  five  carpels  combined  Into  a flve- 
lobed  and  flve-celled  fruit,  with  two  seeds 
In  each  cell.  [M.  T.  MJ 

LOCELLT,  LOCULL  The  peridla  of  cer- 
tain fungal  s. 

LOCELLUa  A secondary  cell;  a small 
cell  within  a larger. 

LOCHERIA.  One  of  the  snhgcnera  of 
Achimenes,  consisting  of  erect  herbs  with 
axillary  or  subpan icu late  flowers,  the 
peculiar  features  of  which  are  an  oblique 
funnel-shaped  corolla  much  larger  than 
the  calyx,  a nearly  entire  flve-angled 
fleshy  ring  round  the  ovary,  and  a two-  ! 
cleft  stigma.  A hirsuia  and  pedunculaia 
are  Illustrations.  [T.  M J | 

LOCl’LATE,  LOCULAR.  Divided  Into 
cells. 

LOCULUS,  LOCULAMENTUM.  A cell 
or  cavity.  Usually  the  cell  of  a fruit  or  | 
ovary  ; that  is  to-  say,  the  cavity  of  one  or 
more  carpels.  Also  the  perithecium  of 
certain  fun  gals. 

LOCULICIDAL.  That  mode  of  dehls- 
\ ccnce  which  consists  in  ripened  carpels 
i splitting  or  dehiscing  through  their  backs. 

LOCULORE.  Divided  by  internal  parti- 
tions into  cells,  as  the  pith  of  the  walnut- 
tree.  This  Is  never  applied  to  fruits. 

I LOCU8TA.  A spikelet  of  grasses ; that 
i is  to  say,  one  of  the  collections  of  florets 
formed  in  such  plants. 

LOCUST-BERRY.  Malpighia  coriacea. 

LOCUST-TREE.  CeraUmia  SiHqua;  also 
Jiobinia  Pseud-Acacia.  — , BASTARD. 

I Clethra  tinifolia.  — , HONEY.  Gleditnchia 
1 triacanthos.  — , RWAMP  or  WATER.  Gle- 
\ dilschia  monoeperma.  — .WEST  INDIAN, 
j IT ym  crura  Oourbaril ; also  liyrsonima  co- 
l riacca  and  cinerea. 

LODDIGESIA.  A small  glabrous  under- 
shrub  with  trifoliolate  leaves,  and  small 
purple  and  white  flowers  In  short  terminal 
racemes.  It  Is  a native  of  the  Cape,  and 
forms  of  Itself  a genus  of  Lsguminosm  In 
the  section  Papilionacea? , nearly  allied  to 
Hypocalyptus,  but  differing  chiefly  in  the 
very  short  vexillum  or  upper  petal  and  in 
the  very  flat  ovate  acute  pod.  It  is  a rather 
pretty  species,  and  has  been  in  cultivation, 
though  now  apparently  abandoned. 
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LODICULE.  The  bypogynous  scale  of  a 
i grass. 

LODOICBA.  Prior  to  the  discovery  in 
‘ 1743  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  the  exist- 
1 ence  of  the  palm,  L.  sechellarum , upon 
which  this  genus  Is  founded,  was  unknown, 
but  Its  Immense  woody  nuts  were  fre- 
quently found  floating  upon  the  sea,  or 
were  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Mal- 
dive  Islands,  and  gave  rise  to  many  absurd  : 
fabulous  tales.  It  was  called  the  Double 
Cocoa-nut  Palm,  Coco  de  Mer,  or  Coco  des 
Maldives.  The  tree  has  a nearly  cylindrical  1 
trunk,  scarcely  exceeding  a foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  bearing  a crown  of  large  fan-  • 
■biped  leaves,  some  of  which  are  upwards 
j of  twenty  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide. 
They  are  of  two  sexes,  both  of  which 
have  three  sepals  and  three  petals  to  the 
flowers,  those  of  the  females  being  large, 
thick,  and  fleshy.  The  fruits  externally  are 
covered  with  a thick  fibrous  husk,  and 
contain  usually  one,  hut  sometimes  two  or 
even  three  Immense  stones  or  nuts  with 
excessively  hard  and  thick  black  shells, 
each  being  divided  half-way  down  into 
two  lobes,  whence  the  popular  name. 

In  olden  times  important  medicinal  vir- 
tues were  attributed  to  these  nuts,  water 
drunk  out  of  vessels  made  of  them  being 
supposed  to  preserve  people  from  all  com- 
plaints, and  extravagant  prices  were  con- 
sequently paid  for  them.  At  the  present 
day  they  are  converted  into  various  do*  , 
mestic  utensils,  while  the  wood  serves 
many  useful  purposes,  and  the  leaves  are  | 
made  Into  hats  and  beautiful  baskets, 
i cigar-cases,  &c.,  besides  being  used  for 
I thatching.  [A.  8.]  ! 

This  magnificent  palm,  which  is  found  j 
only  In  two  small  Islands,  Praslin  and  ! 
i Curicuse,  belonging  to  the  Seychelles  | 

; group,  requires  a great  length  of  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity.  The  shortest  period 
before  it  puts  forth  its  flower-buds  is 
thirty  years,  and  a hundred  years  elapse 
before  it  attains  Its  full  growth.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  it  is  in 
its  greatest  beauty,  the  leaves  at  this  pe- 
riod being  much  larger  than  they  are  sub- 
i sequently.  The  stem  grows  quite  upright, 
straight  as  an  iron  pillar,  and  in  the  male 
. trees  frequently  attains  a hundred  feet  In 
height,  the  females  being  shorter.  At  the 
| age  of  thirty  it  first  puts  forth  Its  blos- 
soms, the  males  forming  enormous  catkins  j 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  three  Inches  j 
in  diameter,  while  the  females  are  set  on  a i 
strong  zigzag  stalk,  from  which  hang  four 
or  five,  or  sometimes  as  many  as  eleven 
nuts,  averaging  about  4olbs.  weight  each. 
From  the  time  of  flowering  to  the  mature- 
| tion  of  the  fruit,  a period  of  nearly  ten  years 
■ elapses,  the  fullsize,  however,  being  attain- 
ed in  about  four  years,  at  which  time  It  is 
soft  and  full  of  a Beral-transparent  jelly- 
like  substance.  The  arrangements  pro-  ' 
vlded  by  nature  for  the  roots  of  this  tree,  I 
are  of  a most  peculiar  kind.  The  base 
of  the  stem  is  rounded,  and  fits  into  a na- 
. tural  bowl  or  socket  about  two  and  a half 
[ feet  In  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  in 


depth  ; this  bowl  Is  pierced  with  hundreds 
of  small  oval  holes  about  the  size  of  a 
thimble,  with  hollow  tul>es  corresponding 
on  the  outside,  through  which  the  roots 
penetrate  the  ground  on  all  sides,  never 
however  becoming  attached*  to  the  bowl, 
their  partial  elasticity  affording  an  almost 
imperceptible  hut  very  necessary  * play  * to 
the  parent  stem  when  struggling  against 
the  force  of  violent  gales.  This  bowl  Is  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  shell  of  the  nut, 
only  much  thicker;  It  rots  very  slowly,for 
it  has  been  found  quite  perfect  and  entire 
In  every  respect  sixty  years  after  the  tree 
has  been  cut  down.  The  reprehensible  ! 
practice  of  destroying  the  trees  for  the  ! 
sake  of  their  nuts  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  Coco  de  Mer, 
which  will  become  In  reality  as  rare  as  It 
was  supposed  to  be  by  the  voyagers  who 
picked  up  the  first  known  specimens  of  its 
nuts  floating  on  the  sea.  [T.  M.] 

LG5FLINGIA.  A small  genus  of  Jl/cre- 
braccct,  consisting  of  small  annuals  from 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  California. 
They  have  awl-shaped  opposite  leaves, 
bristle-like  half-adhering  stipules,  and  very 
small  sessile  flowers  in  pairs  or  threes  In 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  the  forks  of 
the  dichotomous  branches,  forming  small 
dense  fasciculate  cymes.  [J.  T.  SJ  ; 

LOGANTACEJE.  (Spigeliace<r,  Sirychnet*, 
Potaliacefr,  Ccelostylece,  Loganiads.)  A na- 
tural order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  Llndley's  gentians!  alliance  of 
perigynous  Exogens.  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  furnished  with  opposite  entire  sti- 
pulate leaves  ; calyx  Inferior,  four  to  flve- 
parted  ; corolla  four,  five,  or  ten-cleft,  with 
convolute  or  valvate  activation  : stamens 
varying  In  number,  not  always  equal  to  the 
parts  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  a two-celled 
capsule  with  loose  placentas,  or  a berry, 
or  succulent  with  one  or  two  nucules ; 
seeds  usually  peltate,  with  albumen.  They 
inhabit  chiefly  tropical  and  warm  conn-  1 
tries.  The  plants  are  bitter  and  highly 
poisonous.  The  poison-nut,  Strychnoa  nux  , 
vomica,  belongs  to  the  order.  There  are 
upwards  of  thirty  genera  and  nearly  two 
hundred  species.  Examples:  Logania,Spi- 
gelia,  and  Strychnos.  [J.  H.  B.  j 

LOGANIA.  A genus  of  Monopetalm 
which  has  given  Its  name  to  the  order 
lA>Qaniace<g.  It  consists  of  fifteen  or  six-  , 
teen  Australian  species,  and  one  from  New 
Zealand,  all  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers  In  , 
axillary  or  terminal  cymes  or  panicles.  In 
botanical  characters  they  differ  chiefly  from 
Buddleia  (by  some  referred  to  Scrophu- 
lariacece ) in  the  parts  of  the  flower  being 
usually  in  fives  instead  of  in  fours,  in 
foliage  and  habit,  and  In  the  absence  of 
that  stellate  down  or  tomentum  so  mil-  . 
versal  in  Buddleitu  None  of  the  species 
are  of  any  particular  interest  either  as  use-  i 
ful  or  ornamental  plants. 

LOGGERHEADS.  Centaurea  nigra. 

LOGWOOD.  The  wood  of  ncematoxylon 
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cam pechi ainim.  — , BASTARD.  Acacia 
Berteritnia.  — , WKST  INDIAN.  Ccano- 
thus  ChbroxyUm. 

LOISELEURIA.  A genus  of  Ericaceae, 
the  only  species  of  which,  L.  procumbent. 
Is  sometimes  called  Azalea  procumbent. 
It  Is  a low  milling  evergreen  shrub,  with 
small  opposite  ovate  or  oblong  leaves, 
and  small  rose-coloured  flowers  In  terminal 
clusters,  these  having  a culy x of  five  sepals, 
a campanulate  flve-Iobed  corolla,  and  a 
capsule  with  two  or  three  cells  containing 
several  seeds.  It  Is  found  on  niountalu 
moors  lu  the  northern  parts  of  Rurope, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  In  our  own  country 
on  the  Scottish  Highlands.  [T.  M.j 

LOLIUM.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Hordecr,  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  inflorescence  being  in  close  spikes, 
with  the  solitary  splkelets  placed  edge- 
ways along  the  rachis  ; glumes  solitary,  or 
with  that  next  the  rachis  very  minute,  hav- 
ing three  or  more  flowers.  The  Ray  or  Rye 
Grasses  are  among  the  most  valuable  spe- 
cies cultivated  In  Britain,  alike  useful  as 
parts  ofa  mixture  of  gra^s  seeds  forsowing 
on  land  intended  for  permanent  pasture, 
and  for  growing  singly  as  crops  In  alter- 
nate husbandry  cultivation.  L.  perenne  and 
the  variety  called  L.  italicum  are  the  best 
kinds,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  now 
extensively  grown  in  all  districts  where 
good  farming  is  carried  on.  By  proper 
management  the  first  crop  may  be  ready 
for  cutting  In  April,  and  three  more  cut- 
tings of  after-grass  during  the  season. 
One  of  the  few  deleterious  grasses  is  L. 
temulcntum , or  Darnel,  which  sometimes 


Lollum  femuU'Otum. 

prevails  to  a dangerous  extent  among 
white  crops,  particularly  wheat.  When 
ground  up  with  the  com  and  made  Into 
oread,  it  is  said  to  pnottN  poisonous 
effects  on  the  system,  such  as  headache, 
drowsiness,  vertigo,  Ac.  [D.  M.] 


LOLO.  The  name  In  some  parts  of  the 
Pacific,  for  Cocoa-mit  oil. 

| LOMAGRAMMA.  A genus  of  ferns  of 
the  section  Ticnitidccc, found  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  They  have  pinnate  fronds, 
with  the  pinna*  articulated,  and  tin-  fertile 
ones  contracted,  the  venation  uniformly 
reticulated, and  the  f ructiflcatiou  forming 
nou-luduslate  linear  continuous  marginal 
lines  of  s]m> re-cases.  There  Is  only  one 
species  described.  [T  MO 

LOMANDRA.  Xerotce. 

LOMARIA.  An  extensive  genus  of  po- 
lypodlaceous  ferns  typical  of  the  section 
Lomanca.  They  are  various  In  size  and 
character*  hut  agree  In  having  free  veins, 
with  linear  continuous  sori,  on  a hroadish 
linear  receptacle  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  contracted 
fertile  fronds.  The  Induslmn  is  marginal, 
opening  on  the  inner  side,  while  from 
the  contraction  of  the  parts  the  sorus 
Is  costal,  that  is,  close  to  the  midrib. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  Bfechnum,  with 
which  indeed  some  botanists  propose  to 
unite  them,  the  mogt  marked  distinction 
being  the  marginal  sori  of  Lomaria  as 
opposed  to  the  evidently  intrainnrginal 
sori  of  Jilfchnnm.  Lomaria  always  has  j 
contracted  fertile  fronds,  while  those  of 
Blecknuvi  are  generally  not  at  all  contract- 
ed, but  this  is  not  an  absolute  distinction. 
The  species  occur  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  comprise  examples  with  sim- 
ple plnnatifld  and  pinnate  fronds,  while 
one  species,  L.  Frarcri,  has  a slender  tree- 
like catidex  and  hipitinatlfld  fronds,  but 
It  is  unite  exceptional  In  the  genus.  The 
close  affinity  between  Lomaria  and  Blech - 
num  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  our  native 
Blechnum  Spicant  Is  frequently  included  lu 
the  former  genus.  [T.  M.] 

LOMARIOP8IS.  A genus  of  acrostlch- 
old  ferns  having  altoget  her  the  aspect  of 
Lomaria,  that  Is  to  Mg.  bearing  COtTM  1*1  n- 
: mite  fronds,  the  fertile  ones  contracted ; 
i but  differing  in  the  spore-cases  occupying 
1 the  whole  under  surface  of  the  fronds  In- 
i stead  of  being  confined  to  the  margin,  and 
i in  the  absence  of  a true  tndusium.  They 
are  mostly  scandent  ferns,  climbing  up  the 
trees  of  tropical  forests,  both  in  the  Old 
uud  New  World.  [T.  MJ 

LOMATLA.  A genus  of  Protcacecp,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives 
of  extra-tropical  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
South-west  America.  They  have  simple 
pinnate  or  blpiunate  leaves,  generally 
toothed,  and  of  a leathery  texture } and 
flowers  of  a brownish-yellow  colour,  occa- 
sionally red,  and  having  an  Irregular  spread- 
ing calyx  of  four  sepals,  four  sessile  an- 
thers, and  a filiform  style  with  an  oblique 
dilated  stigma.  The  seed-vessel  Is  an  ovate 
two-valved  leathery  follicle,  containing 
several  partially  winged  seeds.  [R.  H.] 

LOMATOPHYLLFM.  A genus  of  Liliar 
ce<r.  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  allied  to  Aloi 
and  Yucca,  having  a tubular  corolla  like 
the  former,  but  differing  In  the  fruit, which 
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la  not  membranous,  but  soft  and  leathery  ; ■ 
also  In  the  seeds,  which  have  a thick  hlark 
seed-coat.  From  Yucca  It  Is  known  by  the 
periant  h not  having  the  leaves  all  separate. 
It  has  an  arborescent  stem  orraudex,  with 
the  leaves  collected  at  the  top. elongate- 
lanceolate,  with  cartilaginous  spiny-ser- 
rate margins,  and  axillary  peduncles  I sear- 
ing paniculate  flowers.  [J.  T.  SJ 

LOM  ENTACE  JE.  A suborder  of  Cruci- 
fenz  characterised  by  the  sillqua  or  pod 
being  lomentaceons,  that  is,  having  com-  \ 
plete  transverse  partitions  seraratingeach 
seed  from  those  next  to  It.  6omett  lues  the 
true  siliqna  Is  barren,  and  the  seeds  are 
placed  in  the  partitioned  U'ak  of  the  pod. 
Among  British  plants  this  suborder  is  re- 
presented by  Cakile  marilima , Crambe  ma- 
ritima,  Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  and  R. 
maritimus.  [J.  H.  B.J 

LOMENTUM  (adj.  LOMENTACEOCS1. 
An  indchlscent  legume,  which  separates 

I spontaneously  by  a transverse  articulation 
between  each  seed. 

! LONCHITIB,  A pterold  genus  of  ferns, 
having  large  herbaceous  twice  or  thrice 
pinnate  fronds,  and  a thick  short  rhizome, 
the  fructiflratlon  forming  marginal  Indu- 
slate  lines  as  In  Ptrris,  but  differing  In 
being  of  a Innate  figure  from  their  occu- 
pying the  rounded  sinuses  between  the 
segments  rather  than  the  margins  of  the 
segments  themselves.  This  Is  the  prevail- 
ing character,  hut  occasionally  the  sort  are 
extended  up  the  sides  of  the  segments. 
They  occur  In  the  Mauritius,  Madagascar, 
the  Cape,  and  South  America.  [T.  M.J 

LONCHOCARPU8.  An  extensive  genus 
of  leguminous  plauts,  of  which  the  greater 
number  belong  to  tropical  America,  and 
seven  to  tropical  Africa.  Some  are  small 
trees,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  or  forty 
feet  In  height,  and  others  tall  climbing 
shrubs  with  woody  stems.  They  have  al- 
ternate pinnate  leaves,  except  In  a solitary 
eix-cles  from  Southern  Mexico,  In  which 
they  arc  reduced  to  a single  leaflet;  and 
their  pea-like  flowers  sre  In  racemes  and 
either  purple  reddish  or  white, hut  never 
yellow.  The  genus  is  solely  distinguished 
from  Its  congeners  by  its  pods.the  structure 
of  Its  flowers  not  differing  from  that  of 
Piscidia  and  other  allied  genera.  The  pod  Is 
flat,  much  longer  than  hroad,  varying  from 
a thin  paper-llke  to  a hard  woody  consist- 
ency, and  without  wings  along  the  edges, 
the  seed-liearing  edge  being  merely  thick- 
ened or  flattened. 

The  leaves  and  young  branches  of  several 
species  of  this  genus  are  employed  by  the 
Indians  of  South  America  for  poisoning 
fish,  or  rather  for  Intoxicating  them,  so 
that  they  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  In  an  Insensible  state, and  are  thus 
captured,  but  afterwards  recover  and  are 
good  food.  One  species  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Indians  of  Guiana  was  called 
Nicou— Its  Indian  name,  but  It  now  hears 
the  name  of  L.  rufetcent.  [A.  S.} 

LONCHOSTOMA,  A genus  of  the  hy- 


dropbyllaceous  order,  having  the  border  of 
the  corolla  In  five  lanceolate  divisions  ; and 
the  styles  two,  and  shorter  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  The  si>ccics  are  Cape  shrubs, 
with  alternate  entire  ovate  leaves ; the 
flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  [G.  DJ 

LONDESIA.  A germs  of  Chmopndinreip 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
L.  eriantha  Is  a branched  annual  covered 
with  white  wool ; the  leaves  alternate,  ob- 
. long  or  lanceolate,  entire ; and  the  flowers 
| on  short  axillary  branches.  In  Involucrate 
hrarteated  small  globose  heads : they  are 
I polygamous,  the  females  more  abundant 
than  the  perfect  ones.  [J.  T.  SO 

LONDON  PRIDE.  Saxi/raga  umbrosa. 

LONGAN,  or  LONG-TEN.  The  fruit  of 
Nephelium  Longanum. 

LONG-BEARD.  JKllandsia  tisruoidc*. 

LONG-GLAND,  llacradenia. 

LONGITCDO.  In  the  direction  of 
growth. 

LONG-PURPLE.  Shakspeare's  name  for 
Orchis  mascula. 

LONICERA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
rllmblng  or  upright  shrubs  Inhabiting 
both  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  and 
much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  ornament 
and  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  i 
genus  Is  by  some  botanists  divided  Into  I 
two  subgenera,  Capri/olium  and  Xylosteum. 
In  Its  widest  extent  it  includes  all  plants  j 
; belonging  to  the  order  Capri/oliaceai  mark-  | 
ed  by  the  following  characters:  Calyx  small,  j 
flve-toothed ; corolla  tubular,  live-cleft, 
generally  Irregular ; stamens  five ; style 
11 11  form  ; stigma  capitate;  ovary  one  to 
three-celled,  few-seeded.  L.  Periclpmenum, 

! the  common  Honeysuckle,  the  Woodbine  of 
I Shakspeare,  the  twisted  Eglantine  of  Mil- 
ton,  Is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion, though  It  may  he  noticed  In  passing 
that  the  varieties  with  red  and  yellow  buds 
arc  both  of  the  same  species.  L.  Capri/olium 
Is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
having  the  upper  pairs  of  leaves  united  at 
the  base  so  as  to  form  a cup.  These  two 
species  havered  berries  which  are  glutinous 
and  sweet,  but  unpalatable.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  found  apparently  wild,  but  Is 
not  considered  to  he  a true  native.  L.Xylo- 
stmm  bears  Its  flowers  In  pairs,  and  has  an 
upright  mode  of  growth.  It  is  indigenous 
to  Britain,  but  of  unusual  occurrence.  Be- 
sides these,  many  foreign  species  are  de- 
scribed by  botanists,  of  which  L.  semper- 
tnrens.  Trumpet  lloneysuckle,  a handsome 
climbing  species  with  evergreen  foliage 
and  scarlet  flowers,  1*  a native  of  North 
America;  L.  ctrusca  has  orange-coloured 
flowers ; and  L.japonica,  so  often  figured 
1 In  Chinese  drawings,  has  evergreen  foliage 
and  orange-coloured  flowers  In  terminal 
pair*.  By  some  botanists  the  genus  Unit- 
erm fs  limited  to  those  Honeysuckles 
I which  have  upright  stems,  the  climbers 
heing  placed  In  the  genus  Capri/olium. 

. Fr.  Chevre/euille  ; Ger.  Geiiblatl.  (C.  A.  J.] 
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LONTAR.  The  Palmyra  Palm,  Boras&us 
/tabelliformis. 

LOODH.  An  Indian  name  for  Symplocos 
raccmosa  or  laurina,  the  bark  of  which 
forma  a mordant  for  red  dyes. 

LOOF.  Luff  a ccgyptiaca,  the  interior 
netted  fibres  of  which  are  used  in  Turkish 
baths  as  flesh-rubbers. 

LOOKING-GLASS  TREE.  Heritiera. 

LOOSESTRIFE.  Lysimachia.  —.COM- 
MON. Lythrum  Salicaria.  — , FALSE. 
Lndwigia.  — , SWAMP.  Dtcodon.  — , 
TUFTED.  Naumburgia.  WEST-IN DI AN. 

Jusstea  suffruticoaa. 

LOPEZIA.  A genus  of  annuals  belong- 
ing to  the  Onagractai,  and  distinguished  by 
having  two  filaments,  of  which  one  bears  an 
anther,  the  other  is  petal-]  ike  and  abortive; 
the  seed-vessel  Is  four-valved,  four-celled, 
many-seeded.  There  are  several  species, 
all  natives  of  Mexico,  bearing  alternate 
rarely  opposite  toothed  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  small  purple  or  red 
flowers.  [C.  A.  J.] 

LOPHANTHERA.  The  name  of  a Bra- 
zilian tree,  constituting  a genus  of  Malpi- 
ghiacece.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  with 
two  stipules  combined  into  one  long  axil- 
lary scale.  The  stamens  are  double  the 
number  of  the  petals,  their  anthers  sur- 
mounted by  a crestlike  appendage;  and 
the  fruit  is  stalked,  smooth,  not  winged, 
and  divided  Into  three  lobes,  each  of  which 
divides  into  two  pieces.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOPHANTHU8.  A genus  of  the  labiate 
order,  distinguished  by  having  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  as  long  as  the  calyx,  its 
upper  lip  slightly  notched,  the  lower  hav- 
ing its  middle  lobe  broad,  with  prominent 
convex  divisions  on  its  edge.  The  species 
are  herbaceous,  natives  of  North  America 
and  Eastern  Siberia.  The  name  is  from 
the  Greek  words  signifying  crest  and 
flower,  to  indicate  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  corolla.  [G.  D.]  I 

LOPHIOLA.  A genus  of  the  group 
Wachendor/ea,  which  is  sometimes  refer- 
red to  the  Liliactce , but  more  usually  to 
Hetmodoracea.  It  is  a slender  perennial, 
found  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United 
States,  with  creeping  rootstocks,  narrow 
equitant  root-leaves,  and  flowers  in  a 
crowded  cyme  at  the  top  of  a leafless  scape, 
the  upper  part  of  which  and  the  exterior  of 
the  yellowish  perianth  are  densely  woolly. 
The  perianth  is  deeply  six-cleft,  with 
spreading  divisions.  [J.  T.  S.] 

LOPHIRACE.E,  LOPHIRA.  A natural 
order  and  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
belonging  to  Lindley’s  guttlferal  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Branching  trees 
with  alternate  entire  stipulate  leaves, 
jointed  petioles,  and  panlclcd  regular  yel- 
low flowers  with  jointed  pedicels.  Sepals 
five,  the  three  inner  smaller,  the  two  outer 
becoming  expanded  like  wings ; petals 
five,  twisted  in  aestivation;  stamens  nume- 
rous, the  filaments  short,  and  the  anthers 


adnate;  disk  none;  ovary  conical,  one- 
; celled  ; ovules  numerous  on  a free  hasal  pla- 
! centa ; stigmas  two.  Fruit  a coriaceous 
nut,  spindle-shaped,  one-celled,  one-seeded. 
Trees  from  tropical  Africa.  There  is  only 
one  known  genus,  viz.  Lophira.  [J.  H.  BJ 

LOPHODIUM.  Lastrea. 

LOPHOGYNE.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Brazilian  Podostemaccce,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  liverworts  or  mosses.  It  would 
seem  as  though  they  had  no  true  stem  or 
leaves,  but  in  their  place  a frond  or  thallus 
variously  divided,  on  which  are  placed  at 
irregular  intervals  the  flowers,  supported 
j by  little  nerves  or  bundles  of  cells  hidden 
! in  tbe  substance  of  the  frond.  Tlie  flowers 
have  a small  number  of  free  stamens,  and 
a striated  ovary,  the  stigmas  of  which  are 
dilated  and  membranous,  forming  a sort 
| of  crest.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOPHOLJENA.  A South  African  gla- 
; brous  undershrub  with  entire  leaves,  form- 
ing a genus  of  Composite  closely  allied  to 
the  discoid  species  of  Senccto,  but  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  involucre,  which  has 
! only  five  broad  leafy  scales,  and  in  the  long 
subulate  appendages  to  the  branches  of  the 
style. 

I LOPHOLEPIS.  Goniophlebium. 

| LOPHOPETALUM.  A genus  of  CWas- 
1 trace** , consisting  of  three  or  four  shrubs 
from  tropical  Asia,  allied  to  Etumymus , ! 
! but  differing  chiefly  in  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  always  containing  more  than  two  | 
ovules. 

! LOPHOPIIYTUM.  A genus  of  Bala - 
nophoracete , consisting  of  fleshy  species 
with  a thick  rootstock  attached  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  clothed  in  its  upper 
part  with  overlapping  scales.  From  this 
rises  the  flower-stalk,  which  at  Its  upper 
end  is  divided  into  pimple-Uke  branches 
provided  with  deciduous  bracts ; along 
these  branches  the  flowers  are  arranged, 
the  males  having  free  stamens,  and  the 
! females  two  styles.  The  Inflorescence  and 
flowers  are  stated  by  Dr.  Hooker  lo  resem- 
ble those  of  Gunnera  scabra.  One  species 
is  said  to  be  eaten  in  Bolivia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LOPHOSORIA.  Alsophila. 

LOPHOSPERMUM.  A genus  of  Scrth 
phulariacetr , of  the  tribe  Antirrhinea,  dis- 
tinguished by  a five-cleft  herbaceous  calyx  ; 
by  a large  tubular  corolla,  without  any  , 
spur  or  pouch,  and  not  closed  at  tbe  throat  ! 
as  In  Antirrhinum,  but  marked  with  two  j 
longitudinal  hairy  lines ; by  the  globular  [ 

| capsule,  each  cell  opening  in  an  irregular 
pore  below  the  apex  ; and  by  the  seeds  sur-  > 
rounded  by  a fringed  wing.  There  are  , 
two  species,  L.  erttbeuccns  arid  L.  tcandens , 
both  natives  of  Mexico,  and  both  intro-  j 
duced  into  our  gardens,  where  they  are 
highly  ornamental  as  herbaceous  climbers  ] 
with  showy  pink  or  red  flowers.  They 
support  themselves  by  the  petioles  of  their  I 
softly  hairy  triangular  or  cordate  coarsely  j 
toothed  leaves,  and  by  their  long  often  I 
twisted  axillary  peduncles. 
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WPHOSTEMOIf.  A gt*nu.sof  llyrtacttr. 
consisting  of  Australian  shrubs,  with 
alternate  entire  leaves,  and  white  flow- 
ers in  corymb*.  The  calyx  has  a roundish 
tutie,  and  a limb  divided  Into  five  refleied 
deciduous  segments  provided  with  append- 
ages at  thel  r base ; petals  fl  vc : stamens  n u- 
merous,  aggregated  Into  flee  parcels,  oppo- 
site the  petals;  fruit  capsular,  inferior, 
three-celled,  many-seeded.  [II.  T.  it.] 

LOPHOSTTLIS.  A name  given  by 
Hochstetter  to  the  African  species  of 
i Sccuridaca,  in  which  the  style  Is  more 
1 dilated  at  the  top  than  In  the  American 
: ones. 


I LOTIElt  ARBORESCENT  (Fr  I Car- 
■ michalia  auttrah*.  — ODORANT  Melt- 
I lotus  arrulta.  — ROUGE.  TetragonoUius 
i purpureas. 


LOTOS.  Zizyphus  Lotus. 
LOT-TREE.  Pyrus  Aria. 


LOPSEED.  Pkryma. 

LOQCAT.  Enobotrya  japonica. 
LOQUE.  (Fr.)  Solatium  Dulcamara. 


LORANTH  ACE.E.  ( Viscoide/r.  Myzoden- 
Are.a,  Lornnths.)  A natural  order  of  dico- 
tyledonous plant*  belonging  to  Llndley’s 
asaral  alliance  of  eplgynous  Exogena.  Pa- 
rasitic shrubs,  with  articulated  branches, 
opiKisIte  exstlpulate  fleshy  leaves,  and 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual  flowers.  Ca- 
lyx tube  adherent  to  the  ovary,  with 
brarts;  petals  four  to  eight,  or  confounded 
with  the  calyx  ; stamens  four  to  eight,  op- 
posite the  petals;  ovary  one-celled,  with  a 
solitary  pendulous  ovule.  Fruit  superior, 
succulent.  Natives  chiefly  of  the  equinoc- 
tial regions  of  Asia  and  America,  hut  a few 
are  European  and  African.  The  mlstleto  Is 
VUcum  album.  There  are  30  genera  and 
above  400  species.  Examples : Lorunthus, 
VUcum.  [J.  H.  BJ 

IjORANTHUS.  A genus  of  dicotyle- 
donous plants  belonging  to  the  Lorantha- 
cctv,  consisting  of  dichotomous  branching 
shrubs,  usually  parasitic,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  In 
spikes,  corymbs,  or  panicles,  sometimes 
unisexual.  The  calyx  tube  Is  ovate  or  top- 
shaped ; the  petals  four  to  eight  or  live  to 
sir.  free  or  united;  the  stamens  equal  In 
number  to  the  petals  and  opposite  to  them, 
with  lutrorse  anthers  dehiscing  length- 
wise. The  berry  is  ovate  or  top-ehaped, 
with  one  seed.  They  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical and  subtropical  regions,  and  com- 
prise nearly  300  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 


LORATE. 

Llgulate. 


Strap-shaped  : the  same  as 


LORDB-AND-LADIE8. 

turn. 


Arum  macula- 


iu 

Ik 


LORD- WOOD.  Liquidambar  orientaie. 

LORICA.  The  skin  of  a seed* 

LOROPETALUM.  A genus  of  the  witch- 
hazel  order,  having  the  petals  long  nar- 
row and  three-nerved;  the  lobes  of  the 
anther  deciduous.  L.  chinsnse  is  a native 
of  China,  with  ovate  entire  leaves,  un- 
equal at  the  base,  and  covered  with  flue 
down.  The  plant  is  placed  by  some  In  the 
genus  Hamamclis.  [G.  DJ 

LORULUM.  The  filamentary  branched 
thallus  of  some  lichens. 


LOTUS.  A genus  of  L*gumiiw*a>t  of  the 
suborder  PapUumactn,  easily  known  by 
its  leave*  consisting  of  five  leaflets,  of 
which  two  are  close  to  the  stem,  and  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  stipules.  There 
are  about  twenty  species  known,  all  herba- 
ceous, the  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles, 
either  solitary  or  in  little  umbels,  yellow, 
red,  or  of  a deep  purple  almost  black ; 
the  calyx  five-toothed,  the  corolla  remark- 
able for  its  very  pointed  keel,  the  stamens 
dladelphous,  and  the  pod  cylindrical  or 
somewhat  flattened,  with  several  seeds. 
The  species  are  most  of  them  European  or 
North  African,  but  a few  are  spread  over 
Asia  and  Australia. 

L.  comiculatus , a decumbent  perennial, 
with  umbellate  yellow  flowers  and  a cylin- 
drical pod.  Is  the  most  common  British 
species,  and  is  found  in  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  in  Northern  Africa,  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  and  in  Australia.  The 
larger  varieties  form  a very  good  ingre- 
dient in  our  meadows  and  pastures.  L. 
purpuretu , formerly  cultivated  In  our  gar- 
dens for  its  dark  red  flowers,  L.  bi/torus , 
and  some  allied  species,  constitute  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  meadows  of  Sicily 
and  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe ; 
they,  with  L.  siliqnosus,  a more  common 
European  maritime  species,  are  often  sepa- 
rated as  a distinct  genus  under  the  name 
of  Tetragonolobua , on  account  of  the  ripe 
pod  having  four  longitudinal  ribs  or  wings. 
L.  Doryonium , and  some  allied  species 
from  Southern  Europe,  constitute  the 
genus  Dorycnium  of  some  botanists.  L. 
hirautus,  with  a few  others,  also  South 
European,  have  been  detached  under  the 
name  of  Bonjeania;  and  L.  glaucus,  with 
some  other  Canary  Island  species,  under 
that  of  Pedrosia ; but  ail  these  genera  aro 
founded  on  characters  too  trifling  for 
general  adoption. 

LOTUS.  A mythic  name  for  the  flower 
of  Xelumbium  apeciosum.  — , EG  V' PTI  AN . 
Nymphcea  Lotus.  —.HUNGARIAN.  Xym- 
pheva  therm  aim.  — , INDIAN.  Nymphoea 
pubescent. 

LOTUS-BERRY.  Byrsonima  coriacca* 

LOTUS-TREE, or LOTE-TREE.  Zizyphus 
Lotus ; also  reputed  to  be  CeJtis  australis. 
The  true  Lotus-tree  of  the  ancients  is,  how- 
ever, more  probably  referred  to  Nitraria 
tridentata.  — , EUROPEAN.  Diospyros 
, Lotus. 

I LOUDONIA.  A genus  of  Haloragacem 
I from  Australia,  comprising  two  or  three 
herbs  or  undersbrubs.  L.  aurea  has  the 
stem  leafy  at  the  base ; the  leaves  alternate, 

1 leathers’,  linear,  entire;  the  panicles  termi- 
nal, corymbose ; the  flowers  yellow,  with 
i the  calyx  tube  four-winged,  and  Its  limb 
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II  four-parted;  four  petals,  and  eight  sta- 1 
mens , and  a fleshy  clavate-tetragonous 
I fruit.  [J.T.S.] 

| LOCFP.  Lnffa  cegyptiaca . 

LOUREA.  A genus  of  Leguminosa,  of 
the  tribe  Eedysare<e,  and  nearly  allied  to 
Desmodium,  but  with  a broadly  cam  pullu- 
late calyx,  enlarged  after  flowering,  and  a 
pod  consisting  of  two  or  more  joints 
folded  upon  each  other,  as  ill  Uraria.  It 
comprises  three  or  four  species,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  herbs  or  undersbrubs,  with 
the  habit  of  some  De&modiums.  The  leaves 
have  one  or  three  leaflets ; the  flowers 
are  small,  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
L.  respertilionis,  from  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago, is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its 
leaflets,  transversely  oblong,  and  three  or 
four  times  It  broad  as  long,  such  as  to 
have  been  compared  to  hat’s  wings. 

LOUREIRA.  A name  applied  to  a shrub 
or  small  tree,  native  of  Cochin  Chum,  in 
honour  of  a Portuguese  missionary  who 
published  a Flora  of  Cochin  China  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  Is  Included 
among  imyridaMa,  snd  lias  ovate  entire 
lemon-scented  leaves,  aud  axillary  or  ter- 
minal stalked  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  bell- 
shaped, flve-toothed ; petals  five,  oblong, 
the  lowest  one  the  largest : stamens  ten. 
The  fruit  is  succulent,  with  a resinous 
juice,  aud  one  or  tw  o seeds.  L.  glan/lulota 
is  grown  In  hothouses  In  this  country  ; It  | 
has  ovate-acute  leaves,  thickly  beset  with 
glands.  CM-  T.  M.] 

LOUSEBERRY-TREE.  Euonymuseuro- 
pceus. 

LOUSE-BURR.  Xanthium  Stmmarium . 

LOUSEWORT.  Pcdiculari*. 

LOVAGE.  Levisticum  ojjlcinale;  also 
Achillea  ligustica,  and  a common  name  for 
Ligusticum. 

LOVE.  Clematis  Vitalba. 

LOVE-FLOWER.  Agapanthua. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST.  NigeUa  damascene 
— , WEST  INDIAN.  Passiflora  foztida. 

LOVE-IN-A-PUZZLE.  Nigella  damas- 
cenes 

LOVE-IN-IDLENESS.  Viola  tricolor. 

LOVE -LIE8- BLEEDING.  Amaranthus 
caudatus . 

LOVEMAN.  Oalium  Aparine. 

LOVE-TREE.  Cercis  Siliquastrum. 

LOWEA  berberidi/olia  Is  a very  singular 
and  rare  rosaceous  plant,  native  of  North- 
ern Persia,  and  the  Soongarl  desert,  first 
described  by  Pallas  and  by  him  referred 
to  Itosa,  In  which  genus  It  is  now  replaced. 
It  is  a little  shrub,  with  yellow  rose-like 
flowers,  and  simple  obovate-cuneate  ser- 
rated glaucous  f ol  iage.  1 1 agrees  perfectly 
In  the  characters  of  its  flowers  with  Roan , 
but  differs  strikingly  in  Its  foliage.  All 
true  roses  have  pinnate  leaves  and  stipules, 

J whereas  Loicca  has  either  no  leaves  or  no 


stipules,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  the 
nature  of  its  leafy  organs : for  it  Is  a mat- 
ter of  doubt  whether  these  are  true  leaves  i 
without  stipules,  or  stipules  of  suppressed  I 
leaves  become  confluent  and  putting  on  1 
the  appearance  of  leaves.  In  either  case 
it  is  a remarkable  plant.  [A.  S.J 

LOWRY.  Daphne  Laureola. 

LOXOGRAMMA.  One  of  the  genera  of 
gymtiogrammold  ferns,  consisting  of  a few 
species  with  simple  coriaceous  fronds ; 
l uniformly  reticulated  venation,  with  free 
included  velnlcts  In  the  areoles ; and  non- 
; induslote  oblong  or  linear  sori,  the  oblique 
receptacles  occurring  at  Intervals  on  each 
side  the  midrib.  It  comes  near  Selliguen, 

1 but  has  not  the  pinnate  venation  found  in 
; that  genus.  [T.  M.] 

! LOXOSCAPHE.  A group  proposed  to  be 
f separated  from  Davallia,  in  consequence 
of  the  oblique  aud  sublateral  position  of 
| the  sori,  which  gives  to  them  something  j 
i of  a darteoid  character.  The  ultimate  i 
segments  of  the  fronds  are  narrow,  single-  j 
veined  and  sorlferous  obliquely  at  the 
apex, so  that  the  fndusium  forms  with  the  ' 
margin  of  the  segment  a short  oblique 
boat-shaped  cavity,  instead  of  the  usual 
straight  terminal  cyst  of  Davallia,  with  l 
which  In  other  respects  these  plants  agree. 
The  species  are  found  in  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  L. 
gibberosa  it  the  type.  [T.  M.] 

LOXSOMA.  A genus  of  Australian  feme, 
closely  related  to  Trichomanea,  though 
having  none  of  the  pellucid  character 
which  belongs  to  that  genus.  It  has,  in 
fact,  creeping  rhizomes,  with  snbcorlace- 
ous  decompound  fronds,  dark  above  and 
paler  beneath,  the  general  aspect  much 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  Davallia. 
The  sori,  however,  are  Involucrate  In  ex- 
trorBe  marginal  cysts,  the  veins  run  out 
Into  free  filiform  receptacles,  and  the 
sessile  oblique-ringed  spore-cAses  Indicate 
that  it  should  be  placed  with  the  Tricho- 
munineee.  It  has  free  veins.  [T.  M.] 

LOZANIA.  A tree  from  New  Grenada, 
published  as  constituting  a genus  of  Vo- 
chyacece,  but  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known. 

LUBINIA.  A genus  of  prim  worts,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  almost  salver-shaped,  the 
border  In  five  deep  divisions,  the  two  poste- 
rior of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others; 
the  seed  ovate,  acuteat  the  end,  one-cellcd, 
and  opening  by  two  valves.  L.  alropur - 
purea , the  ouly  species.  Is  an  annual,  a 
native  of  Mauritius,  with  fleshy,  smooth, 
and  ubovate  leaves.  [G.  DJ 

LUCER.  Some  myrtAceons  tree  whose 
leaves  are  used  in  Guiana  for  dyeing 
black. 

LUCERNE.  Medicago  saliva. 

LUCHE.  A Chilian  name  for  Viva 
latissima. 

LUCID.  Shining. 
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LFCRABAN  SEED.  An  unrecognised 
oil-get'll  exported  (rom  Slam. 

LrCTLIA.  The  name  given  by  the 
Nepalese  to  a tree  of  the  Cinchona  family, 
ami  latinised  to  torw  the  generic  title 
of  a tree  highly  esteemed  for  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  fragrance  of  Its  rose- 
coloured,  somewhat  fleshy  flowers,  which 
are  borne  In  terminal  corymba.  Thelinear 
segments  of  the  limb  of  the  calyx  are  de- 
ciduous; the  corolla  la  salver-shaped.  Its 
limb  flve-cleft,  with  ovate-obtuse  lobes  ; 
the  anthers  five,  almost  sessile  on  the 
throat  of  the  corolla;  stigmas  two,  fleahy, 
surmounting  a thread-like  style;  capsule 
two-celled,  two-valved,  with  many  winged 
seeds.  L.  gratissima  Is  the  best  known 
species.  [M.  T.  M.] 

LUCUMA.  A genus  of  Sapntaccce,  con- 
taining between  thirty  and  forty  species, 
ail  natives  of  the  American  continent  anu 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  extending  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Mexico.  Some  are  shrubs, 
others  large  trees,  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  or  more,  and,  like  most  plants  of  the 
order.possessIngH  milky  juice, and  leathery 
entire  leaves.  Their  flowers  grow  In  clus- 
ters upon  the  side*  of  the  branches,  and 
are  succeeded  by  large  roundish  fleshy 
eatable  fruit*.  L.  mammotum,  one  of  these 
large  trees.  Is  a native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America,  where  It  Is  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  Its  fruit,  which  Is  called 
Marmalade,  or  Natural  Marmalade,  on  ac- 
count of  Its  containing  a thick,  agreeably 
flavoured  pulp  bearing  some  resemblance 
in  appearance  and  taste  to  quince  marma- 
lade. This  fruit  is  somewhat  egg-shaped, 
three  to  live  Inches  long,  covered  with  a 
rusty-coloured  skin,  and  contains  usually 
a single  hard  seed.  L.  Caimito,  whose 
fruit  is  called  Caimito  In  Peru,  is  smaller 
than  the  foregoing,  botng  only  about  three 
Inches  long,  bnt  Its  pulp  is  softer  and 
superior  In  point  of  Savour.  [A.  8.] 

LUDDEMANNIA.  A genus  of  orchids 
proposed  to  be  separated  from  Cgcnocltes, 
and  distinguished  by  Its  sessile  pollen- 
masses  and  minute  caudtcle,  as  well  as  by 
the  form  of  the  lip.  It  Is  allied  to  Laconia, 
from  which  the  sessile  depressed  spherical 
pollen-masses  and  minute  caudlcle  also 
distinguish  it.  L.  Pescatorei  Is  a Venexuelan 
species  with  the  habit  of  Acineta,  produc- 
ing long  pendent  spikes  of  huff-yellow 
flowers,  brown  Inside,  with  the  petals  and 
lip  bright  yellow.  The  lip  Is  concave, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  quadrate  above, 
with  the  sides  erect,  and  with  a triangular 
lobe  or  tooth  In  front.  CT.  M.] 

LDDWIGIA-  A genus  of  onagrads,  dis- 
tinguished from  its  allies  by  having  the 
stamens  four,  equal  to  the  number  of 
petals  ; and  the  seed-vessel  long  and  cone- 
shaped  at  the  end.  The  species  are  Indian 
herbs,  growing  in  marshes;  the  leaves 
alternate,  narrow,  entire,  and  shortly  stalk- 
ed ; the  flowers  yellow,  solitary.  In  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  name  was  given  hy 
Linnaeus  In  honour  of  Ludwig,  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Leipslc.  [G.  DJ 


LFFFA.  A genus  of  Cacurbitaccat,  con- 
sisting of  moweelous  or  dirt-clous  herba, 
i with  alternate  petlolate  rough  leaves,  sim- 
ple tendrils,  racemose  male  flowers,  and 
solitary  female  flowers.  The  males  have  a 
bell-shaped  five-toothed  calyx,  a flve- 
parted  corolla,  and  flvo  stamens  inserted  In 
the  calyx  distinct  or  In  bundles,  with  one- 
celled  w avy  authors.  The  females  have  the 
calyx  tube  club-shaped  and  flve-cleft,  live 
petals,  abortive  stamens,  and  an  Inferior 
three-celled  ovary  with  numerous  ovules. 
The  pepo  Is  ovate  or  oblong,  flhrouB  within, 
containing  many  compressed  seeds.  The 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  [J.  H.  BJ 

LFOAR.  An  unrecognised  tanning  hark 
Imported  from  Singapore. 

LUHEA.  A genus  of  TiKnccer,  consist- 
ing of  South  American  or  Mexican  trees 
or  shrubs,  clothed  more  or  less  with  stellate 
down,  alternate  leaves  usually  toothed, 
and  showy  white  or  pink  flowers  either  In 
axillary  cymes  or  terminal  panicles.  Bach 
flower  Is  enclosed  In  an  Involucre  of 
l several  linear  bracts,  often  longer  than 
the  calyx ; the  petals  are  thickened  at 
the  base,  hut  without  any  pit  or  scale ; the 
stamenB  very  numerous,  the  outer  ones 
: barren  ; the  capsule  hard  and  woody,  open-  ' 
! log  at  the  top  In  five  valves,  and  eontaln-  1 
Ing  several  winged  seeds  In  each  cell,  j 
There  are  about  sixteen  sperles  known,  - 
moat  of  them  very  handsome  when  In 
flower.  The  wood  of  L.  divaricuta,  which 
Is  white  and  light,  hut  very  close-grained. 

Is  used  In  Brazil  for  musket-stocks,  wooden 
•hoes,  Ac.,  and  the  hark  of  L.  grand  'flora 
for  tanning  leather. 

LUI8IA.  A genns  of  inconspicuous 
epiphytal  caulescent  erect  orchids  of  tro- 
pical Asia  and  America,  with  terete  rigid 
rush-llke  leaves,  and  small  dingy  green  or 
purplish  or  yellowish  flowers  of  very  little 
interest.  [T.  II.] 

LFLFP.  A vegetable  touchwood  or 
tluder,  exported  In  large  quantities  from 
Labuan. 

LCMBANG.  The  nuts  of  Atniritn  tri- 
loba and  moluccensis,  from  which  an  oil  Is 
expressed.  They  are  called  Candle  Nuts. 

LTMIlItlCAL.  Worm-shaped  J a term 
applied  to  the  worm-like  lobes  of  the  frond 
of  certain  seaweeds. 

LFNAlllE.  (Ft.)  Lunaria.  —GRANDE. 
Lunaria  biennis. 

LFNANIA.  A genus  of  woody  plants 
Inhabiting  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  belonging  to  the Samydaceee, 
though  hitherto  erroneously  placed  in  Fla- 
onirtuice.tr.  In  habit  and  inflorescence  It  re- 
sembles Osmelia.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
the  flowers  racemose  and  often  emitting  a 
disagreeable  odour.  Tho  calyx  Is  from 
four  to  flve-cleft,  the  corolla  wanting,  the 
number  of  stamens  la  from  alx  to  ten,  and 
there  are  scales  or  statnlnodla  'abortive  1 
stamens)  Interspersed  among  them.  The 
fruit  Is  an  ovate  capsule.  According  to  I 
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Bentbam's  recent  revision,  there  are  four 
species  of  this  genua.  [B.  8.] 

LCNARIA.  A genu*  of  Crxici/me  na- 
tives of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and 
consisting  of  tall  biennials  or  rerennials 
' with  erect  stems,  large  alternate  or  op- 
posite cordate-acumlnato  leaves,  ami  ter- 
minal racemes  of  large  purple  flowers  hav- 
ing the  two  outer  calyx  segments  bulging 
at  the  base.  The  pouch  la  very  large,  stalk- 
ed, oval  or  oblong,  flattened  In  thedlrectton 
of  the  lack,  the  partition  silvery.  L.  bien- 
nis is  the  Honesty  of  gardens.  [J.  T.  SO 

LUNARIE.  Botrychium  Lunaria. 

LUNATE  (dim.  LUNULATE).  Crescent- 
shaped. 

LCNETlfcRE.  (Fr.)  BiscuUlla. 

LUNG-FLOWER.  Ocntiana  Pneumon- 
anthe. 

LUXG8-OF-THE-OAK.  Sticta  pulmo- 
nacea. 

LUNGWORT.  A name  given  to  Sticta 
pulmonacea,  a lichen  which  In  moist  sub- 
alpine  countries  grows  abundantly  on  the 
trunks  of  trees.  It  is  occasionally  used, 
like  Iceland  moss,  In  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
and  for  other  medical  purposes.  It  Is  also 
said  to  be  employed  In  Siberia  a*  a substi- 
tute for  hope.  The  name  Is  also  given  to 
Putmonaria  officinalis  and  Bieracium  pul- 
monorlttm.  — , BULLOCK'S.  Verba- cum 
Thapsns.  — , SMOOTH.  Mertcnsia. 
TREE.  Sticta  pulmonacea. 

LUNUI.ARIA.  A remarkable  genus  of 
Marchantiacea,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Lunulnrieat,  with  crescent-shaped  in- 
volucres to  the  gemma,  and  a pedunculate 
capitate  fruit,  which  consists  of  four  cap- 
sules, each  of  them  surrounded  by  a pro- 
per Involucre,  and  opening,  like  that  of  a 
Jungcrmannia,  with  four  valves.  L.  t mt- 
garis  has  been  found  both  In  England  and 
Ireland,  but  Is  more  common  southward. 
It  occurs  also  In  Chill.  [M.  J.  B.J 

LUPINARTER.  A section  of  Trifatium, 
characterised  by  having  large  red  white  or 
yellow  flowers  in  heads,  with  coriaceous 
persistent  petals,  and  subulate  erect  calyx 
segments.  The  leaves  are  composed  of 
from  three  to  seven  coriaceous  leaflets, 
with  numerous  reins. 

LUPINE.  Lupinus.  —.BASTARD.  Tri- 
folium  Lupinaster.  — , SMALL.  Psoralea 
Lupinella. 

LCPINUa  A genus  of  Leguminous  of 
the  suborder  Papilunutcece,  tribe  Qenistecr, 
characterised  chiefly  by  the  two-llpped 
calyx,  monadelphous  stamens,  and  the 
keel-petal  ending  In  a point  or  beak  as  in 
Orotalaria,  but  differing  from  that  genus 
In  the  flattened  pod.  The  species  are  very 
numerous  lu  America,  osjieclally  towards 
the  western  side,  extending  from  Oregon 
to  South  Chill,  hut  more  rare  within  the 
tropics  excepting  In  the  mountainous 
districts.  In  the  Old  World  the  genus  is 
confined  to  a few  annual  species  In  the 


countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  species  are  all  herbs  or  undershruhs. 
The  leaves  consist  of  live  or  more  digitate 
leaflets,  or  In  some  species  are  simple  and 
entire ; the  flowers  art*  blue,  white,  purple, 
or  yellow,  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes, 
and  often  very  handsome. 

Tbe  genus  Is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  to  | 
botanists,  who  would  distinguish  Its  nume- 
rous  species  by  positive  characters,  and 
cultivation  appears  In  many  Instances  to  j 
obliterate  those  distinctions  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  wild  Btate.  The  following 
arc  the  most  remarkable  among  those  found 
In  gardens : — L.  a lime,  an  annual  attaining 
two  three  or  even  four  feet  in  height,  with 
live  or  seven  leaflets  to  its  leaves,  and  ra- 
ther large  white  or  pale-coloured  flowers. 
It  la  probably  of  Egyptian  or  East  Mediter- 
ranean origin,  ami  has  been  cultivated 
since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
It  Is  now  very' extensively  sown  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  other  Mediterranean  countries 
for  forage,  for  ploughing  In  to  enrich  the 
land,  and  for  Its  round  flat  seeds,  white  out- 
side but  yellow  Internally,  which  when 
iKilIed,  so  as  to  remove  the  bitter  some- 
what deleterious  principle,  form  a great 
article  of  food  In  some  districts.  It  used 
also  to  be  much  grown  In  flower  gardens, 
together  with  L.  Metis  with  sweet-scented 
yellow  flowers,  and £. iverius  wlthdlfferent- 
ly  coloured  flowers,  but  usually  of  a rich 
blue,  both  of  them  annuals  of  Mediterra- 
nean origin.  TheBe  have  now  tjeen  mostly 
superseded  by  some  of  tbe  American  and 
esprclallyCallfomlan  kinds.  Abovea  hun- 
dred of  these  are  known,  and  most  of  them 
are  ornamental.  More  than  thirty  have  been 
at  different  times  Introduced.  L.arboreus , 
from  California  and  Oregon,  will,  when  well 
trained,  produce  a branching  stem  several 
feet  In  height  that  will  live  through  four 
or  fl  vo  years,  forming  a trunk  of  light  soft 
wood  of  the  thickness  of  a.man's  arm. 
L.  poli/phyllus,  and  a few  allied  species 
from  the  same  country, are  tall  erect  herba- 
ceousperennials  with  very  handsome  richly 
coloured  spikes  of  flowers,  which  have  be- 
come permanent  inmates  of  our  gardens. 

versicolor  (or  L.  Cruikshanksii ),  a tall  an- 
nual from  Peru,  L.  afflnis , L.  nanus , dec., 
Californian  annuals,  arc  also  now  common 
with  us,  and  scarcely  one  of  thegenns  can 
lie  considered  as  worthless  In  a,  flower 

I garden. 

I LUPIS.  The  One  Inner  fibre  of  Musa 

j textilis. 

I LUPULINE.  Waxy  globules,  resembling 
pollen,  found  on  the  bracts  of  tbe  female 
flowers  of  tho  hop. 

I LUPULINE.  (Fr.)  iledicago  lupulina. 

! LUPULINOUS.  Resembling  a head  of 
hops. 

LURID.  Dirty  brown,  a little  clouded. 

LCS-A-CH  BASIS.  Tbe  plant  of  gluttony, 
Comus  succica. 

j LUSTRE  D'EAU.  (Fr.)  Chara. 

LUSTWORT.  Drosera. 
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LUTEOFUSCUS.  Between  yellow  and 
1 1 fuscous. 

LUTEOLUS.  Pale  yellow.  The  same  as 
Flavetcena. 

i LUTE9CENS.  Yellowish. 

LUTE  US.  Such  yellow  as  gamboge. 

LTTVUXGA.  A genus  of  Indian  auran-  f 
tlaceous  shrubs  of  climbing  habit,  often 
spiny,  having  ternatc  leaves,  and  flowers 
In  axillary  clusters  or  tufts.  The  calyx  is  1 
cup-like;  the  petals  four  or  five,  oblong; 

' the  stamens  eight  to  ten,  free  or  combined 
I Into  a tube,  with  linear  anthers ; the  ovary 
two  to  four-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each 
cell.  L.  acandena  lias  clusters  of  flowers 
whose  appearance  and  fragrance  resemble 


those  of  the  orange. 


[M.  T.  M.] 


' LFXEMBFRGIA.  A genus  of  Ochnacem, 
i consisting  of  showy  branching  smooth 
shining  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  lea- 
! tbery  serrulate  stipulate  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  having 
five  unequal  deciduous  sepals ; five  Imbri- 
! cate-convolnte  petals : and  hypogynoua 
1 stamens,  eight  or  Indefinite,  with  linear  an- 
i ttaers  biporose  at  the  apex.  The  capsule  is 
| leathery,  one-celled,  with  numerous  seeds. 

I They  are  natives  of  Brazil.  [J.  H.  BJ 

| LUXCRIA,LUXURIE&  Rankness;  an 
I unnaturally  emigrant  growth. 

LUZERNE.  (Fr.l  Mediator)  saliva.  — 
; PK  SUfeDE.  FAUCILLE,  JAUNE,  or  SAC- 
VAGE.  Me  ditag  o falcata. 

LUZULA.  A genus  of  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  allied  to  the  rushes,  from 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
I seed-vessels  each  containing  three  seeds 
| only,  and  by  their  flat  leaves  which  are  ge- 
! nerally  furnished  with  sparse  long  hairs. 

| Several  species  are  British.  One  of  them, 
i L.  campcsiris , Is  popularly  called  a grass, 
i but  may  at  once  be  detected  by  its  pilose 
| leaves.  L.  aylvatica  is  a large  species,  bear- 
ing on  leafy  stalks,  two  feet  high,  its 
spreading  panicles  of  rush-like  flowers  col- 
lected into  small  tufts.  L.  spicata  is  a sub- 
alpiue  species  a few  inches  high,  having 
Its  flowers  in  a nodding  spike,  which  is 
somewhat  compound  at  the  base.  There 
are  many  foreign  species.  [G.  A.  J.] 

LUZFRIAGA.  A genus  of  Liliacece  from 
Chill  and  Peru,  consisting  of  branched  un- 
dershrubs, creeping  on  the  stems  of  trees, 
and  adhering  to  them  by  rootlets,  having 
alternate  leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  pe- 
duncles bearing  umbels  of  yellowish-white 
flowers  with  purple  dots;  the  perianth  six- 
leaved,  spreading  and  deciduous  ; the  sta- 
mens six  ; and  the  berry  three-celled,  with 
two  seeds  in  each  cell.  [J,  T.  S.] 

L Y ALL  I A.  A genus  of  Portulacacete,  con- 
sisting of  a small  undershrub  from  Kergue- 
i len  Land,  with  somewhat  the  habit  of  Ly- 
| copodium  Stingo , the  stem,  however,  being 
I much  branched,  with  imbricated  adpressed 
leaves,  small  solitary  terminal  flowers  with 
a four-parted  calyx , and  a cue-celled  subglo- 


i bular  utricular  fruit  with  three  seeds,  two 
| of  which  are  abortive.  [J.  T.  8.] 

I LYCA8TE.  The  orchids  now  associated 
I In  this  genus  were  formerly  referred  to 
MaxilUiria,  from  which  they  are  well  dfstin- 
( guished  by  the  two  pairs  of  pollen-masses 
i being  seated  on  a long  caudirle  attached 
I to  a small  roundish  gland;  while  from  the 
other  allied  genera  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  middle  of  the  lip  being  furnished 
i with  a transverse  fleshy  entire  or  notched 
appendage.  They  number  a score  or  more 
of  species,  exclusively  tropical  American  ; : 
but  some,  being  found  in  the  cool  mountain  J 
regions,  are  suited  for  growing  in  green- 
houses or  even  In  dwelling-rooms,  and  of 
these  L.  Skhineri , decidedly  the  finest  of 
i the  genus,  1b  the  best  example.  The  Ly- 
castea  have  short  unjointed  pseudobulbs, 
and  plicate  leaves.  Their  flowers,  borne 
singly  upon  the  top  of  stalks  rising  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudobulbs,  are  showy 
and  often  of  large  size,  with  tlielr  sepals 
and  petals  frequently  dissimilar,  and  with 
two  of  the  former  combined  at  the  base  and  ; 
: protruded  in  front  like  a chin.  [A.  S.J  j 

; LYCHNIDE  DESJARDINS,  (Fr.l  Lyrh-  j 
nis  eoronaria.  — LACINIEE.  Lychnis 
i Flos-euruli,  — ROSE  DU  C1EL.  Tisairia  ■ 
Cali-roia.  j 

LYCHNIS.  The  Campion,  n genus  of  1 
Caryophyllacea,  distinguished  by  having 
five  styles.  As  this  character  Is  artificial, 
various  attempts  have  been  mado  to  divide 
the  genus  Into  others,  hut  In  many  In-  I 
stances  the  proposed  divisions  are  founded  : 
on  characters  as  artificial  as  those  which  i 
are  assigned  to  the  group  as  a whole  The  1 
; following  may  be  taken  as  genera  or  sulv 
genera:— 1.  Those  in  which  the  capsule 
; opens  by  S6  many  teeth  as  there  are 
styles  -.—EvlychnU,  calyx  membranous  In 
front ; capsule  septicidal ; seeds  stalked, 

\ rough  with  small  tubercles.  The  Rcarlet 
I Lychnis  (L.  ckaleedtmica)  and  the  Ragged 
] Robin  (£.  Flos-cunili)  with  pink  flowers  are 
! examples  of  this.  Petrocoptis  differs  from 
the  last  only  In  having  the  seeds  sessile 
i and  quite  smooth,  as  in  L.  pyrmaiea,  a 
I white-flowered  species,  Cisco  ria,  dlsttn- 
! guished  from  the  two  preceding  by  the 
capsule  splitting  locullcidally  ; to  this  be- 
long two  British  species,  L.  Viscaria  and  L. 
ulpltta,  both  having  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Coronaria,  In  which  the  calyx  Is  thickened 
In  fruit;  the  Rose  Campion  (L.  coronaria ) 
is  a good  example.  Affrostemma,  same  as 
In  the  last,  hut  without  the  scale-llke  ap- 
js'ildages  which  occur  at  the  base  of  the 
; limb  of  the  petals,  forming  the  so-called 
crown ; the  Corn  Cockle  ( L . Qithagoi,  and  a 
. closely  allied  species  £.  gracilis,  are  the  only 
| species  which  answer  to  this  character. 

, 2.  Those  In  which  the  capsule  opens  by 
twice  as  many  teeth  as  there  are  styles; 

: nearly  allied  to  Silent Melandrinm,  calyx 
teeth  regular ; calyx  ovoid,  with  the  veins 
I not  prominent  in  fruit,  as  In  L.  reepertina 
nnd  dioica,  the  common  wild  Campions, 
i WahlbergelUt,  like  the  last,  hut  the  calyx 
i teeth  are  combined  In  pairs, and  the  petals 
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are  small  or  absent ; they  are  all  arctic  ? 
plants.  Eudianthe,  calyx  clavate,  with  the 
veins  prominent  in  fruit,  and  often  rough- 
ened, as  ill  V iscaria  Cceli-rosa.  [J.  T.  8j  | 

LYCHNIS,  ItOCK.  VUcaria. 

LYCIOPLE8IUM.  A few  South  American 
shrubs  constituting  a genus  of  SoUinacea:. 
They  have  spiny  stems,  rather  thick  leaves 
somewhat  closely  packed  together  in  tufts, 
and  solitary  or  ax f Mary  flowers,  with  a 
bell-shaped  five- too  tiled  calyx,  and  a tubu- 
lar reddish-coloured  corolla,  whose  limb  is 
divided  Into  five  acute  lobes.  The  fruit  is 
succulent,  enclosed  within  the  persistent 
calyx,  and  of  a red  or  orange  colour.  The 
generic  name  is  expressive  of  its  close 
affinity  to  the  genus  Lycium.  [M.  T.  MO  j 

LYCIUM.  A name  applied  to  some  ! 
thorny  shrub  by  Dloscorides,  and  now 
adopted  for  one  of  the  genera  of  Solanaee.tr. 
The  species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  and  of  some  parts  of 
tropical  America.  Their  inflorescence  is 
various.  The  calyx  is  cup-shaped,  five-  ' 
toothed,  sometimes  irregular;  the  corolla  ; 
funnel-shaped  or  tubular,  with  a flve-cleft 
limb;  stamens  five,  the  antherB  opening  | 
lengthwise;  ovary two-cclled ; fruit succu-  I 
lent  in  the  cup-Uke  calyx. 

The  species  are  numerous.  Some  are  1 
grown  in  greenhouses,  whilst  others  are  I 
hardy.  Among  the  latter  is  L.  bcirbarum,  j 
a plant  which,  from  its  rapid  growth,  ! 
green  foliage,  and  small  lilac  flowers,  I 
which  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  or  orauge  1 
frails,  is  often  met  with  in  gardens.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  cover  trellises,  walls,  .fee.,  j 
and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Tea  plant,  | 
as  its  leaves  have  been  recommended  for  i 
use  In  place  of  tea— a piece  of  advice  not  ! 
generally  acted  upon,  it  would  seem.  The 
plant  may  sometimes  be  found  in  a semi- 
wild state  in  hedges,  having  escaped  from 
cultivation.  L.  europium  Is  made  use  of 
as  a hedge  plant  In  Tuscany  and  Spain, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  employed  as  a 
vegetable.  L.  nfmmt  a spiny  species  with 
violet  flowers,  forms  a handsome  plant,  on 
a sheltered  wall . [M.  T.  M.] 

LYCOGALA.  A genus  of  myxngastrous 
Fungi,  familiar  to  many  from  one  of  its 
species  giving  out  In  its  young  state,  when 
divided,  a rich  blood-like  pulp.  When  dry, 
L.  rpidi  ndnm  forms  globose  somewhat  f ur- 
furareous  bodies  about  the  size  of  a nut,  j 
filled  with  dull  plnklsh-grey  cinereous  < 
dirty  white  or  yellowish  spores,  and  a few 
threads  which  are  attached  to  the  walls. 
It  occurs  on  sticks  Id  woods,  and  has  a 
wide  geographical  range.  The  variability  j 
in  the  colour  of  the  spores  is  singular,  , 
though  a parallel  example  occurs  in  the 
genus  ASthalium.  [M.  J.  B.3  J 

LYCOPERDE  DES  BOUYIERS.  (Fr.)  j 

Lycoperdon  Boviata. 

LYCOPERDON.  One  of  the  principal 
genera  of  the  natural  order  Trichogaetre*, 
among  the  gasteromycetmia  Fungi.  The 
perldlum  la  double,  but  the  outer  coat, 
which  breaks  up  Into  warts,  spines,  scales,  * 


&c.,  1b  intimately  connected  with  the  in-  I 
nercoat,  and  the  spores  are  mostly  sessile.  • 
though  occasionally  stlpltate  as  In  Boviata , 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  less 
persistent  inner  peridlum,  and  more  adnate 
outer  coat.  The  species  arc  produced  abun- 
dantly in  almost  every  country,  but  are 
so  variable  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  them.  L.  Boviata , when  quite 
young,  in  which  state  even,  it  attains  a 
largo  size,  is  one  of  the  best  of  fungi  if  cut 
in  slices  and  fried,  but  we  cannot  say  much 
in  favour  of  other  large  species.  The  dry 
mass  of  threads  and  spores  is  used  as  a 
styptic,  and  Its  fumes  answer  the  purpose 
of  chloroform.  The  spores  are  generally' 
more  or  less  olivaceous,  but  occasionally 
they  assume  a purple  tint.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LYCOPERDON  NUTS.  The  name  under 
which  the  herbalists  sell  our  common  spe- 
cies of  Elaphomyce a.  [M.  J.  B.) 

LYCOPERSICUM.  A genua  of  Solana- 
cete  established  by  Toumefort,  but  after-  : 
wards  combined  with  Solanum  by  Linmeus, 
Although  now  generally  recognised  by  mo-  ; 
deni  botanists  as  distinct.  Ten  species, 
all  natives  of  Bouth  America,  chiefly  of 
the  Peruvian  side,  are  described.  They 
are  either  annual  or  perenuial  herbaceous 
plants,  generally  with  weak  stems  trailing 
upon  the  ground  or  supporting  themselves 
on  other  plauts  ; they  have  irregularly 
pinnate  leaves,  and  stalks  bearing  many 
flowers  growing  from  the  sides  of  the 
stems.  The  flowers  are  easily  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  allied  Solanum,  by 
their  stamens  having  the  anthers  connected  i 
together  by  a thin  membrane  which  is 
prolonged  upwards,  and  by  their  cells 
opening  by  means  of  a long  slit  down  the 
Inside,  Instead  of  by  two  pores  or  holeB  at 
the  top.  The  fruits  are  fleshy,  usually  red 
or  yellow,  and  very  glossy,  and  are  divided 
into  two,  three,  or  many  cells,  containing 
numerous  seeds  imbedded  In  pulp. 

L.  cscuUntum  is  the  Tomato  or  Lovo 
Apple.  It  is  An  annual  plant,  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  hut  long  ago  in- 
troduced into  most  other  warm  or  tempe- 
rate countries,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  Its  wholesome  fruit.  It  was 
brought  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  is  now  extensively  grown 
In  many  parts  ; hut  In  this  country,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  our  summers,  its  fruit 
does  not  always  come  to  perfection.  Seve- 
ral varieties  aro  cultivated,  differing  only 
In  the  size  and  shape  and  red  or  yellow 
colour  of  their  fruits.  Two,  however,  are 
considered  by  some  botanists  as  distinct 
species,  and  are  named  L.  ceraaifomw  and 
L.  pyri/orme — the  sole  distinction  between 
them  being  that  the  flrst-men tinned  lias  a 
round  two-celled  fruit  rather  larger  that!  a 
cherry,  and  the  other  a pear-shaped  two- 
celled  fruit  about  an  inch  and  a half  long ; 
while  the  more  common  L.  eacnlentum  has 
a large  irregularly  shaped  furrowed  fruit, 
divided  into  several  cells,  the  Irregularity 
and  multiplicity  of  cells,  however,  being 
frequently  owing  to  two  or  more  flowers 
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having  joined  together  so  as  to  produce 
only  one  fruit. 

Tomato*  are  much  more  commonly  used 
j for  food  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent  than  they  are  In 
! thi s country.  Near  Home  aud  Naples  whole 
! fields  are  covered  with  it,  the  fruit  being 
one  of  the  most  common  articles  used  in 
Italian  cookery.  Now  that  their  agreeable 
qualities  are  better  known,  they  are  begin- 
j nlng  to  be  more  generally  appreciated  with 
• us,  and,  in  addition  to  thoso  grown  In  this 
country,  considerable  quantities  arc  im- 
ported from  the  continent.  Although 
I they  belong  to  a family  usually  looked 
i upon  with  suspicion,  on  account  of  the 
j narcotic  poisonous  properties  of  so  many 
I plants  belonging  to  it,  they,  in  common 
j with  the  frulis  of  many  SolanumB,  are  per- 
: fectly  wholesome,  and  may  be  freely  eaten. 

’ In  a green  state,  Tomatos  form  an  excellent 
i pickle,  and  when  ripe,  various  delicious 
| sauces  and  ketchups  are  made  of  them  ; 
besides  which  they  are  largely  eaten  either 
raw,  or  when  cooked  in  various  ways. 

; Used  as  an  article  of  diet,  they  are  con- 
1 sldered  l»eneflclal  In  affections  of  the  liver, 

, indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  other  com- 
plaints. The  word  Tomato  Is  derived  from 
i the  Spanlsh-American  name  Tamale ; and 
| the  other  common  English  name,  Love 
> Apple,  has  arisen  from  their  supposed 
| power  of  exciting  tender  feelings.  [A.  S.] 

LYCOPODE.  Vegetable  brimstone,  the 
! highly  inflammable  powder  contained  in 
| the  spore-cases  of  Lycopodium  clavatum 
and  L.  Sc! ago. 

LYCOPODIACK.E.  A natural  order  of 
Acrcgens, consisting  of  two  very  distinct 
! groups,  one  of  which  contains  numerous 
species  wit  h the  habit  of  the  larger  mosses 
or  conifers,  and  the  other  of  aquatics 
! which  have  a more  or  leas  herbaceous 
aspect.  PhyUoglotttum,  consisting  of  a sin- 
gle species,  is,  however,  nearly  Interme- 
diate. They  are  distinguished  from  ferns 
by  the  absence  of  a ring  to  the  capsules, 
which  are  either  bi-tri-valved  or  altogether 
anomalous  (see  IsoStrb)  ; by  their  different 
inode  of  germination  ; and,  as  far  as  is 
known,  by  the  very  different  character  of 
their  anthcridia.  In  Sclaginella  there  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  capsules,  the  one 
producing  large  four-sided  (globoso-tetra- 
[ bedrid  spores,  and  the  other  smaller  an- 
tlieridla,  The  spores  germinate  by  cell- 
division  on  one  side,  a quantity  of  arche- 
gonla  being  produced  In  the  cellular 
stratum  formed  during  the  process  of  ger- 
mination ; the  antherldia,  which  at  first 
have  quite  the  appearance  of  spores  or  l 
pollen  grains,  after  several  weeks  produce  1 
spiral  spermatozotds  from  their  cavity,  by 
means  of  which  the  embryo  cell  In  each 
archegonium  is  fertilized.  This  in  due 
time  becomes  further  organised,  acquires  a 
distinct  root  and  axis,  and  finally  produces 
a dicotyledonous  embryo  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  pluenogams.  In  the  other 
genera  whose  fruit  has  been  examined,  the 
process  of  reproduction  is  essentially  the  j 
same.  1 


In  Lycopodium  there  is  no  distinct  second 
fruit,  and  the  details  of  germination  are  at 
present  unknown.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  cellular  stratum  produced  during  ger- 
mination, or  in  other  words  the  prothallus,  j 
produces  Antherldia  together  with  the  ar-  i 
chegonia  as  in  ferns.  This  Is,  however,  1 
very  uncertain.  The  stem,  when  well  de-  I 
veloped,  consists  of  a mass  of  thick-walled  | 
often  dotted  cells,  enclosing  one  or  many  I 
bundles  of  scalariform  tissue,  which  send  f 
off  branches  to  every  leaf  and  bud.  This 
is  occasionally  accompanied  by  distinctly 
reticulated  cells.  There  is,  however,  no 
crossing  of  bundles  ns  in  Endogens,  and 
there  are  no  medullary  rays.  In  many  re-  t 
spects  the  structure  Is  that  of  ferns. 
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a.  SdagfoeTls  *plnnln«a. 
fr.  Lycopodium  clavatum. 

Lycofmdiacfa  occur  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  bnt  fur  tlie  finest  species  and  the 
most  abundant  occur  In  the  tropics  or  In 
countries  where  there  are  no  very  striking 
distinctions  of  temperature.  The  finest 
modem  lycopods,  however,  cannot  bear 
comparison  with  the  Sigithtria  aud  Lcpido- 
dendra  of  ancient  strata,  which  vie  with 
tree-ferns  In  their  stem.and  with  conifers  In 
theirfrult.  In  essenttalstbelr  stemsagree 
In  structure  with  modem  lycopods,  that 
of  Lepidndendrm  consisting  of  a central 
mass  made  up  principally  of  largo  sralarl- 
fnrm  vessels  which  send  off  (tranches  to 
the  leaves  through  the  surrounding  thick- 
walled  cells.  Sigillaria.  however,  takes  a 
step  towards  pluenogams,  having.  Instead 
of  a nearly  uniform  central  mass,  wedges 
of  vessels  Interrupted  l>y  rays  from  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.  (M.  J.  B.J 

LTCOPODITTM.  Ono  of  the  two  great 
genera  of  lycopods,  known  more  espe- 
cially by  the  name  of  Clubmosses.  They  are 
distinguished  from  Selaginella  by  theconi- 
ferous  habit,  and  single  form  of  capsules. 
The  species  vary  greatly  In  site,  and  while 
some  are  quite  prostrate,  others  are  erect. 
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and  some  again  attain  such  dimensions  that  | 
they  might  at  first  sight  he  really  taken 
for  conifers.  The  leaves  vary  from  mere 
threads  to  broad  imbricated  scales.  The  I 
heads  of  fruit  are  mostly  distinct  and  cy-  \ 
lindrlcal,  and  sometimes  branched.  The  j 
same  species  may  assume  such  various 
forms  under  different  circumstances  as  to 
be  recognised  with  difficulty.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  given  a remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
L.  deiurum,  a common  New  Zealand  species. 
Species  of  Lycopodium  occur  in  cold,  tem- 
perate, and  tropical  countries,  and  six  occur 
in  our  own  islands.  L.  cemuum , one  of 
the  most  widely  diffused  species,  ascends  as  1 
far  north  as  the  Azores,  where  it  Is  found  j 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  warm  springs ; | 
and  it  is  found  again  as  far  south  as  St.  • 
PruI‘8. 

Some  of  the  species  are  cathartic  when  I 
fresh,  but  they  seem  to  lose  their  virtue  \ 
when  dry.  One  is  commonly  used  as  a 
medicine  In  Madeira,  and  L.  catiiariicxtm  j 
has,  as  the  name  Implies,  a medical  repu-  i 
tatlon  In  South  America.  A blue  dye  Is 
prepared  from  some  species,  and  the  spores  | 
of  our  common  Ciubmoss  are  used  on  the  i 
stage  to  produce  artificial  lightning,  from  | 
their  highly  inflammable  nature.  They  are 
also  employed  by  apothecaries  to  keep  pills  [ 
from  sticking  together.  They  have  such  a I 
I strong  repulsive  power,  that  if  the  hand  is 
i powdered  with  them,  it  can  be  dipped  in 
| water  without  be  coming  wet.  L. nlpinum 
i Is  the  badge  of  the  Mcllaes,  L.  clavatum 
that  of  the  Sinclairs.  [M.  J.  B.] 

LYCOPSIS.  A genus  of  Pyraglnacsm 
I now  united  to  Anchusa,  from  which  it 
! dlifers  only  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
, being  slightly  curved.  L.  arvensis,  a hispid  | 
I annual  with  small  blue  flowers,  is  a com- 
| mon  weed  in  cultivated  ground.  [J.  T.  8.] 

LYCOPU8.  A genus  of  labiates,  having 
the  corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx, 
bell-shaped  and  four-cleft ; the  two  lower 
stamens  alone  perfect,  the  upper  wanting 
or  Imperfect;  and  the  ripe  fruit  with  thick 
margins.  The  species  are  herbs  usually 
inhabiting  marshes,  in  Europe,  Asia,  North 
America,  and  Australia.  [G.  DJ 

LYOOBI&  The  plants  separated  under 
this  name  by  Herbert  are  now  regarded  as 
forming  a section  of  Amaryllis,  technically 
distinguished  by  the  undulated  divisions 
of  the  spreading  perianth  being  curved 
upwards,  and  by  the  style  having  likewise 
a curve  upwards  and  bearing  a simple 
fringed  stigma.  They  are  natives  of  East- 
ern Asia  and  Africa;  and  the  two  most 
conspicuous  species  are  to  be  met  with  in  I 
our  gardens.  [A.  8.]  | 

LYCOTItOPAL.  An  orthotTopal  ovule 
curved  downwards  like  a horse-shoe. 

LYCEUM.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tr\he  Phalaridecc.  The  Inflorescence  ! 
is  contained  In  lnrge  sheath-lfke  bracts, 
which  have  two  or  three  florets,  without 
glumes,  with  the  base  of  the  pales  har- 
dening into  a two-celled  seed-vessel.  L. 
Spartum  is  the  only  species,  and  a rather » 


handsome  grass,  which  has  extensive 
underground  stems  or  soboles,  and  Is  only 
cultivated  in  botanical  collections.  [D.  M.] 

LYGODICTYON.  Hydroglossum. 

LYGODIUM.  A genus  of  ecandent  ferns 
of  the  group  Schizcrinete.  The  species  are 
rather  numerous,  and  widely  dispersed 
over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  ex- 
tending to  New  Holland,  Japan,  and  North 
America.  The  fronds  are  branched,  with 
a scandent  rachis,  and  they  usually  bear 
conjugate  branches,  which  are  variously 
divided  In  a digitate  or  palmate  manner,  » 
or  else  they  are  pinnatifld,  or  sometimes  \ 
pinnate.  The  fructifications  form  com- 
pressed distichous  spikelets,  somewhat  re- 
sembling In  aspect  those  of  Sclaginella,  but 
exserted  on  marginal  teeth  of  the  fronds. 
These  spikes  consist  of  bract-like  indusla, 
each  covering  a single  spore-case  which 
Is  resuplnate,  and  famished  with  a many-  | 
rayed  apical  ring.  The  veins  are  free,  which  | 
distinguishes  this  genus  from  Hydroglos- 
IHW.  They  are  plentiful  in  our  hot  house  \ 
collections  of  ferns.  [T.  MJ 

LYGODYSODEA.  This  harshly  sound- 
ing name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  luyos,  a slender  branch  or 
twig,  and  dnsodot,  pathless,  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  the 
climbing  habit  of  the  plants  to  which  it  is 
applied  by  botanists.  The  genus  consists 
of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  shrubs  of  the  Cm-  « 
chonacetr,  characterised  by  an  ovate  calyx  j 
tube,  having  a flve-toothed  limb  ; a funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  with  five  re  volute  limbseg-  1 
meats ; five  sessile  anthers ; and  an  inferior  ; 
two-celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a disk.  • 
The  fruit  consists  of  two  carpels,  crowned 
by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  separating 
when  ripe.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

LYMPH.  Sap ; the  crude  unelaborated  ! 
fluid  of  vegetation.  Lymphaductt  arc  sap- 
vessels. 

LYONIA.  A genus  of  heathworts,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  the  mouth 
narrow  and  flve-toothed,  and  the  filaments 
of  the  stamens  short  broad  and  downy,  the  j 
cells  of  the  anthers  opening  lengthwise. 
The  species  arc  North  American  shrubs  ' 
with  alternate  leaves,  in  some  deciduous,  ) 
in  others  evergreen  ; the  flowers  arc  some- 
times hairy.  The  gen  us  com  mem  orates  the 
services  of  Mr.  Lyon,  a well-known  collec- 
tor of  North  American  plants.  [G.  D.]  ^ 

LYONSIA.  A genus  of  the  dogbane  or- 
der, distinguished  by  having  the  stigma  I 
of  a conical  form,  and  the  fruit  a cylindrl-  I 
cal  capsule  with  two  cells.  L.  strain inca,  a ' 
native  of  Australia,  the  only  species,  is  a 1 1 
twining  shrub  with  opposite  leaves,  named  | 
In  honour  of  Mr.  Lyons,  who  published  a > 
Flora  of  Cambridge.  [G.  D.]  I 

LYPKRIA.  A genus  of  Sorophulariacc/e 
of  the  tribe  Gratiolrm,  and  nearly  allied  to 
Jfamrfea, bat  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
slender  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  Is  more  I 
or  less  curved  or  gibbons  at  the  back  near 
the  top.  There  are  about  thirty  species,  | ] 
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natives  of  the  Capo  Colony  In  Boathern 
1 Africa.  They  are  all  herbs  or  low  branch- 
in<t  undershriiha,  the  leaves  opposite  or 
I the  upper  ones  alternate,  usually  small,  cn- 
i tire  toothed  ordlvlded,  and  often  clustered 
in  the  arils.  The  dowers  are  axillary  or  In 
i terminal  spikes  or  racemes,  usually  more 
i or  less  viscous,  and  always  turn  black  In 
drylmt : when  fresh,  they  are  usually  yellow 
. or  purple,  or  in  some  species  of  that  pecu- 
! liar  (rreenlsli-yellow,  with  a brown  Unite 
; outside,  which  Is  nRUally  accompanied  by 
a tendency  to  exhale  a sweet  scent  at  the 
{ close  of  the  day  Two  species,  L.  fragrant 
and  L.  rwlaivn,  hare  been  occasionally  In- 
i troduced  to  our  gardens. 

I-TUATE,  LYRESHAPED.  Plnnatldd, 
■with  the  upper  lobes  much  larger  than 
I the  lower, 

LYROCARPA.  A genus  of  Crucifera 
from  California,  distinguished  by  Its 
fiddle-shaped  two-1  obed  pouch.  [J.  T.  B.] 

LYSILOMA.  A genus  of  LcQuminona* 
of  the  tribe  Mimtwrr,  formerly  combined 
1 with  Acacia , from  which,  however.  It  Is 
I distinguished  by  the  stamens,  which  sel- 
dom exceed  thirty  In  number,  being  united 
at  the  base  into  a tube  unconnected  with 
the  corolla,  and  also  by  the  thin  flat  pods 
having,  a#  in  Mimoga,  Entada , Ac.,  a thick- 
ened margin,  which  remains  entire,  while 
the  thin  inner  portion  breaks  away  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
seeds.  The  eight  or  ten  species  are  inhabf- 
!;  tantiiof  tropiral  America,  and  are  either 
1 Bhrubs  or  large  trees,  destitute  of  prickles, 

| and  resembling  In  general  appearance  the 
j acacias  of  the  same  regions,  having  twice 
j pinnated  leaves,  and  round  or  cylindrical 
j heads  of  small  flowers.  The  genus  is  of 
j considerable  Importance  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  on  account  of  one  of  its 
| species  yielding  the  valuable  hard  timber  , 
I known  as  Sablcd,  fiavani,  or  StTicd  wood,  ; 
j the  origin  of  which  was  long  unknown,  hut 
: which  has  now  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
produce  of  a species  of  this  genus  to  which 

I the  name  Sabicn  has  been  given.  Sabicti 
timber  is  imi«ortcd  In  considerable  quan- 

• : titles  from  Cuba,  where  only  the  tree  is 

I I known  to  exist.  It  Is  a dark-coloured  i 
j i wood,  very  heavy,  excessively  hard,  and 

I extremely  durable,  the  two  latter  qualities 
||  rendering  it  of  great  value  to  the  ship- 
builder, by  whom  It  Is  much  esteemed. 

I On  account  of  its  hardness  It  was  selected 
I for  the  stairs  of  the  building  for  the  Great 
r Exhibition  in  18M,  and,  notwithstanding 
I ; the  Immense  number  of  people  who  passed 
I < up  and  down,  the  stairs  were  found,  at  the 
j close  of  the  Exhibition,  to  he  scarcely  at  all 
| the  worse  for  wear.  [A.  8.] 

LYS1MACHIA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
mostly  pereunlal  plants  belonging  to  the 
Pnmiilaccait  and  allied  to  Anagal&t,  from 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  having 
glabrous,  not  hairy,  filaments,  and  a cap- 
I tale  which  openB  at  the  summit  with  five 
or  ten  valves.  L.  nenumtm,  the  commonest 
British  species,  approaches  in  sire  and 
1 habit  the  scarlet  pimpernel,  but  has 


bright  yellow  flowers;  from  this  resem- 
blance It  is  often  called  Wood  Pimpernel. 

L tJummulana , Moneywort  or  Herb  Two- 
pence, Is  a trailing  plant  common  on  the 
margins  of  rivers,  the  hanks  of  which  It 
often  fringes  with  pendent  stems,  thickly 
set  with  roundish  glossy  leaves,  and  large 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  Is  often  culti- 
vated in  gardens  as  a decoration  to  rock-  i 
work, especially  where  water  is  introduced, 
or  is  grown  as  a window  plant  and  allowed 
to  droop  over  the  Bides  of  the  pot.  There 
are  many  foreign  species,  most  of  which 
bear  yellow  flowers  and  affect  moist  situa- 
tions. French,  Lysimaqut;  German,  Oelbe 
iceidench.  [C.  A.  JJ 

LYSINEMA.  A small  genus  of  Epacrida- 
cetv%  natives  of  New  South  Wales  and  South- 
west Australia,  and  having  a coloured 
calyx  surrounded  with  bracts  of  the  same 
texture  as  the  calyx  ; a salver-shaped  co- 
rolla, the  tube  of  which  is  often  divisible 
Into  five  parts,  the  segments  of  the  limb  J 
smooth  and  inclined  to  the  right ; and  the  1 
stamens  attached  l>clow  the  ovary,  and  1 1 
having  peltate  anthers.  They  are  hand-  ' 
some  shrubs,  with  white  or  rose-coloured  | 
flowers  in  sessile  axillary  spikes;  the  j 
leaves  smooth  and  sharp-pointed.  [R.  H.]  1 

I.Y8IOMOTC8  tmtifolia  In  an  erect  I 
glabrous  herb  inhabiting  Nepal,  and  the  ! 
sole  representative  of  a genus  of  Cyrtan- 
drnertr.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate  | 
and  arranged  in  whorls  ; the  flowers  are  of  1 
a fine  rose-colour,  and  arranged  in  terminal  , 
umbels.  The  calyx  is  five- clef t,  the  corolla  * 
bell-shaped,  and  the  stamens  five,  two  of  ! 
which  are  fertile.  The  fruit  Is  capsular,  bl- 
valved,  and  encloses  an  Indefinite  number  I 
of  seeds.  [B.  S.]  | 

LYSI0STYLE8.  A genus  of  Oonvohm-  \ 
lace/r,  containing  a single  species,  a native  i 
of  British  Guiana.  It  Is  a climbing  shrub,  j 
with  alternate  petlolate  oblong  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  axillary  panicles.  The  calyx 
is  five-deft,  with  imbricated  lolves  ; the 
corolla  tube  short,  and  the  limb  rotate  and 
five-parted ; there  are  five  stamens;  and 
the  ovary  Is  one-cclled,  with  four  erect  « 
ovules,  surmounted  by  two  styles,  coni-  ; 
plctely  separate,  and  each  with  a capi-  j 
tote  stigma.  The  genus  is  nearly  re-  j 
lated  on  the  one  hand  to  Maripa , on  the  j 
other  to  Brycibe,  yet  abundantly  distinct  , 
from  either.  It  belongs  to  the  group  | 
which  Decandolie  has  raised  to  the  rank  ; 
of  a natural  order  uuderthe  title  of  Erjici - 1 
bea.  [W.  Q] 

LYRIPOMA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
small  herbaceous  plants  of  the  LobeUacete,  , 
natives  of  the  Andes.  The  genus  is  known 
by  the  calyx,  which  has  a five-nerved 
tube  and  a five-parted  somewhat  two* 
Upped  limb ; by  the  funnel-shaped  corolla, 
with  an  entire  distended  tube  and  two-  j 
Upped  limb,  the  upper  lip  of  two,  the  lower  ' 
of  three  divisions;  by  the  five  stamens  l 
united  Into  a tube,  the  two  lowermost  I 
anthers  hairy,  and  by  the  Inferior  one-  * 
celled  ovary  The  capBule  opens  by  a litrle  ! 
lid  at  the  top.  [M.  T.  M.}  I 
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LY8URC8.  A genus  of  p hall  old  Fungi , 
In  which  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit  is  split 
Into  a few  free  laciniie.  In  other  respects  It 
resembles  Phallus.  The  ashes  of  L.  Mokutin 
are  applied  in  China  as  a remedy  to  ulcerous 
sores.  It  is  also  sometimes  eaten,  but  often 
proves  poisonous.  [M.  J.  B.J 

LTTHRACK.fi,  (Salicaria,  Calycanthe - 
met,  Lythrads,  Loosestrifes.)  A natural  or- 
der of  dicotyledonous  plants,  belonging 
I to  Lind  ley's  saxifragai  alliance  of  perigy- 
1 nous  Kxogens.  Herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  often 
j with  square  branches,  and  usually  opposite 
i entire  exstipulate  leaves.  Among  the 
I allied  perigynous  exalbumlnous  orders,  it 
Is  distinguished  by  its  tubular  calyx,  en- 
closing a two  to  six-celled  ovary  which  is 
( free  from  It;  its  united  styles;  its  mem- 
i branous  capsular  fruit : and  its  stamens 
inserted  in  the  calycine  tube  below  the 
petals.  The  plants  are  chiefly  tropical,  but 
some  are  found  in  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica. They  have  astringent  qualities.  Ex- 
amples : Lythrum,  Cnphea , Lagcrstrinnia, 
Latosonia  alba  yields  the  henna  of  the 
Arabs.  There  are  forty  genera,  and  upwards 
of  three  hundred  species.  [J.  H.  B.J 

LYTHRUM.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  perennials,  giving  name  to 
the  Lythracea.  In  these  plants  the  tubu- 
lar calyx  has  eight  to  twelve  teeth,  the 
alternate  ones  awl-shaped  ; the  petals  are 
four  to  six,  and  the  capsule  is  two-cellcd. 
The  genua  is  well  represented  in  Britain 
by  L.  Salicaria , the  Purple  Loosestrife,  a 
tall  aud  very-  handsome  plant,  three  to  four 
feet  high,  with  opposite  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  long  terminal  leafy  spikes  of  densely 
whorled  purple  flowers,  common  in  most 
parts  of  Britain,  often  occupying  a large 
space  in  marshy  meadows,  or  lining  a 
watercourse  for  a considerable  extent, 
and  thus  to  be  classed  among  the  few 
plants  which,  by  breadth  of  colour,  tend  to 
characterise  a landscape.  There  are  many 
foreign  species,  of  which  L.  rirgatum,  a 
native  of  Austria,  sometimes  cultivated, 
resembles  L.  Salicaria \n  habit, but  is  more 
branched  above,  and  bears  its  flowers, 
which  are  large.  In  whorls  of  three  or  four. 
French,  Salicaire ; German,  Bratine  icc/tfe- 
rtcA.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MARA.  A genus  of  Ebcnacea,  differing 
from  Diospyros  In  the  calyx  and  corolla 
having  each  only  three  lobes,  Instead  of 
four  or  more.  It  consists  of  nearly  twenty 
species,  dispersed  over  tropical  Africa  and 
Asia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  North  Aus- 
tralia, all  shrubs  or  trees  with  alternate 
entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  almost 
sessile,  in  their  axils.  The  Ebony  wood  of 
Cochin  China  is  believed  to  be  the  produce 
of  a tree  of  this  genus. 

MABEA.  A genus  of  Euphorbiacca  of 
the  trll>c  Crotoncce,  consisting  of  tropical 
American  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing, 
with  alternate  usually  oblong  entire  or 
toothed  leaves,  and  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles,  the  majority  usually 
males,  with  a few  females  at  the  base. 
The  perianth  Is  valvate,  without  petals ; 


r the  males  have  numerous  stamens,  and  the  1 
females  a long  three-cleft  style  with  one 
ovule  In  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  There  are  | 
1 nine  or  ten  species  known,  all  of  which 
yield  a copious  acrid  milky  juice.  The  hark 
of  one  of  them  is,  according  to  Martius, 
considered  in  the  diamond  district  of  Bra-  ’ 
zil  as  a febrifuge,  and  the  straight  hollow 
young  shoots  of  several  species  are  used  ’ 
for  tobacco-pipes  In  Guiana  and  North 
Brazil  under  the  name  of  TacuarJ. 

MACAHUBA.  A Brazilian  name  for 
1 Acrocomia  sclerocarpa. 

| MACARTHURIA.  A genus  of  Bouth- 
1 west  Australian  herbs  or  undershrubs  with 
erect  rush-llke  stems,  few  small  alternate 
leaves  either  linear  or  reduced  to  minute 
scales,  and  small  flowers  in  lateral  or  ter- 
minal compact  cymes.  Its  precise  affinities  | 
are  not  very  clear,  but  It  Is  probably  most  1 
nearly  allied  to  the  Molhiginea> , next  to  . 
which  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to  ! 
place  It.  There  are  only  three  species 
known,  and  none  are  deserving  of  culti- 
vation. 

I MACARY-BITTER.  A West  Indian  name 
for  Picramnia  Aniidesma. 

| MACAW-BUSH.  Solatium  mammosum.  ! 
i MACAW-FAT.  A West  Indian  name  for  I 
j the  Oil  Palm,  Elais  guintcnsis. 

| MACAW-TREE.  Acrocomia  fusiformis 
and  sclerocarpa.  — , GREAT.  Acrocomia  j 
lasiospatha. 

MACE.  The  aril  of  the  nutmeg,  Myris - j 
tica  mnschata ; also  an  Indian  name  for  the 
gall-nuts  formed  on  Tamarix  indica.  — , 
RED.  The  aril  of  Pyrrhosa  tingens.  — , 
WHITE.  The  aril  of  Myristica  Otoba . 

j MACE  RON.  (Fr.)  Smymium. 

M ACFAD  YEN  A . A genus  of  Bignonia- 
cet p,  named  after  Dr.Macfadyen,  author  of 
a Flora  of  Jamaica  The  genua  has  a spa- 
, thaceous  calyx, funnel-shaped  corolla,  four 
fertile  6tnmens  of  unequal  length  with 
glabrous  divergent  anthers,  an  elongated 
flat  and  smooth  capsule,  divided  Into  two 
cells  by  a partition  running  parallel  with 
! the  direction  of  the  valves,  and  nume- 
rous winged  seeds  arranged  In  single  rows, 
i There  are  about  a dozen  species,  all  In- 
1 habitants  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  tro- 
j plcal  parts  of  South  America.  They  are 
climbing  shrubs,  with  trifoliate  and  con- 
jugate leaves.  In  the  latter  Instance  fur- 
i nished  with  tendrils,  and  large  bright  yel- 
low or  more  or  less  purplish  flowers,  ap- 
; peanng  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  In 
| corymbs  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  M. 
uncata  haa  for  many  years  been  an  inmate 
J of  our  hot-houses.  Many  of  the  species, 

! from  being  Imperfectly  known,  had  until 
lately  been  classed  with  Spathodea.  [B.  8.] 

MACH-fiRANTHERA.  A generic  name 
proposed  by  Nees  for  the  Aster  tanaceti/o- 
\ bus,  described  from  specimens  grown  In  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Mexico,  and  differing  . 
In  some  slight  points  from  the  majority  of 
! the  species  of  the  great  genus  Asttr . 
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MACHJERINA.  A genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  Itelonglng  to  the  tribe  Ithyncho- 
tporete.  The  inflorescence  is  in  panicles ; 
scales  of  the  flowers  two-rowed,  keeled; 
stamens  three;  stales  three,  cleft,  thick- 
ened conically  at  the  base  ; seeds  or  nuts 
pear-shaped.  There  are  two  species,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
other  to  New  Holland.  [D.  M.]  | 

MACHASRIUM.  An  extensive  genus  of  ' 
leguminous  plants  belonging  to  Central 
and  South  America,  some  forming  large 
timber  trees,  others  shrubs  of  moderate  1 
height,  while  others  again  are  tall  creepers, 
often  armed  with  prickles.  Their  leaves 
are  pinnate,  and  their  flowers  small,  and 
purple  violet  or  white.  Their  most  ob- 
vious generic  character  resides  In  the 
fruit,  which  is  compressed,  but  more  or 
Jess  thickened  at  the  base  where  the  soli- 
tary seed  is  situated,  while  the  upper  part 
is  drawn  out  Into  a thin  tapering  wing  t 
terminated  by  the  remains  of  the  style.  j 

Some  of  these  trees  are  supposed  to 
yield  a portion  of  the  Rose-wood  of  corn-  * 
merce.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  Rose-wood  has  been  known  to  our 
cabinet-makers,  and  the  large  quantities 
of  It  aunually  imported,  Its  botanical  his- 
tory is  very  obscure,  and  tt  has  ln.*en  at 
various  times  referred  to  trees  of  widely 
different  natural  orders.  The  best  descrip- 
tion of  true  Rose-wood  comes  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  Is  now  said  to  be  chiefly  the 
produce  of  Dalbcrgia  nigra,  a tree  belong- 
ing fo  the  same  section  of  leguminous 
plants  as  the  present  genus ; but  there  are 
also  several  Inferior  sorts  derived  from 
the  same  country,  and  these  are  probably 
produced  by  different  species  of  Mactur- 
rinm , three  of  which,  viz.  M.  firmum,  M. 
i ncorruptibile,  and  if.  legato,  are  large  trees, 
and,  moreover,  bear  the  same  Brazilian 
name  (Jacaranda)  as  the  true  Rose-wood, 
if.  Schomtntrgkii,  a British  Guiana  species, 
produces  the  beautifully  mottled  wood 
called  Itaka,  Ittki,  or  Tiger-wood,  used  for 
furniture  in  that  country.  [A.  8.] 

MACHE.  (Fr.)  The  salad  plants,  raterfa- 
nella  olitona  and  eoronata. 

MACHOOTI.  An  Indian  name  for  Poly- 
gonum ameutare. 

MACKAYA.  A genus  of  Indian  Olacacea!, 
with  a short  broadly  campanulate  calyx 
having  a five-toothed  limb;  a rotate  five- 
parted  deciduous  corolla : five  stamen®, 

, with  basal  glands  and  sessile  anthers ; and 
1 a one-cellcd  ovary  with  three  pendulous 
ovules,  and  a three-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
Is  indchiscent,  with  one  pendulous  seed. 
This  plant,  which  is  a smooth  climbing 
shrub,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  on  long  pedicels,  is  now  referred  to  • 
Erythropalum , of  which  two  species  arc  ! 
known,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  [J.  H.  B.j 

MACLEANIA.  A genus  of  Peruvian 
shrubs,  referred  to  the  Vaccinia  ccfr,  They 
have  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  flower- 
stalks  terminated  by  a single  flower,  w hich 
has  a five-winged  calyx  tube,  a tubular  co-  ‘ 


rnlla  with  ten  monadelphous  stamens  at- 
tached to  its  base,  and  whose  anthers  are 
prolonged  Into  a tube,  and  an  ovary  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx  tube,  and  with  five 
many -seeded  compartments.  The  flowers 
are  reddish  or  yellow,  and  possess  great 
beauty.  The  genus  commemorates  Mr. 
Maclean,  a patron  of  Botany.  [M.  T.  M.J 

MACLEAYA.  A genus  of  Papareracea, 
closely  allied  to  Boccsmia,  but  differing 
from  It  in  the  fruit,  which  Is  sessile  and 
one-cclled,  with  four  to  six  seeds.  The 
cotyledons  of  the  embyro  arc  three  In 
number  and  equal,  or  two  or  four  and  then  j 
unequal,  in  size;  In  germination  they  are  j 
stalked.  M.  cordata,  better  known  perhaps  \ 
under  Its  old  name  of  Bocconia,  Is  a hand- 
some herbaceous  plant  frequently  grown  in 
English  gardens,  but  natlveof  China.  The  i 
leaves  are  stalked,  somewhat  cordate,  irre- 
gularly toothed  at  the  margin,  and  glau-  I 
cous.  The  flowers  are  borne  In  terminal  : 
panicles.  The  genus  is  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Macleay,  colonial  secretary  in  New- 
South  Wales.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MACLURA.  This  genus,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  western  hemisphere— one  spe- 
cies being  found  In  the  United  States,  one 
in  Mexico,  and  five  in  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies— belongs  to  the  Moracece,  and  con- 
sists of  middle-sized,  sometimes  spiny, 
deciduous  trees,  with  smoothlsh  entire  or 
coarsely  serrated  leaves,  and  unisexual 
flowers  upon  distinct  trees;  the  males 
being  in  cylindrical  or  globular  sptkes  or 
in  racemes,  and  the  females  forming  dense 
globular  heads.  The  fruits  are  numerous 
small  seed-like  acbenes,  enveloped  in  the 
enlarged  calyxes,  which  are  packed  closely 
together  upon  the  globose  somewhat  fleshy 
receptacle,  so  that  the  fruits  of  a single 
flower-head  form  a round  aggregate  fruit. 

M.  aurantiam,  the  Osage  Orange,  Is  a 
native  of  the  Southern  United  States,  and 
forms  a spreading  tree  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  high,  but  it  is  frequently  kept  dwarf 
and  used  as  a hedge  plant,  for  which  pur- 
pose its  strong  spines  render  it  suitable. 

It  has  large  entire  egg-shaped  leaves,  and 
inconspicuous  yellowish -green  flowers,  pro- 
ducing large  round  fruits  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a fine  golden 
colour,  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  scarce- 
ly eatable.  Its  elastic  yellow  wood  Is  called 
Bow-wood,  from  Its  )>eing  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  bows. 

M.  tinctoria , the  Fustic-tree,  Is  a large 
usually  unarmed  tree,  with  nearly  entire 
oblong  taper-pointed  leaves,  a native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America, 
from  whence  large  quantities  of  its  bright 
yellow  wood  are  exported  for  the  use  of 
dyers,  who  obtain  from  it  shades  of  yellow, 
brown,  olive,  and  green.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Fustic,  technically  termed  the 
Young  and  the  Old,  the  former  being  the 
wood  of  Shut  Cotinne,  and  the  latter  that 
of  the  present  plant.  [A.  8.] 

MACNABIA.  A genus  of  heathworte,  j 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  four-  I 
cleft,  two  of  the  divisions  keeled,  the  others  I 
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plain  ; eight  stamens,  with  beardless  an-  l < 
thers ; and  nearly  circular  flat  winded 
seeds.  The  mentis  was  named  In  honour  ; 
of  the  late  Mr.  McXah,  of  the  Edinburgh  1 
i Botanic  Garden,  There  Is  but  a single  ape*  I 
elec,  n rape  shrub,  with  the  lmbit  of  a 
heath,  having  leaves  in  whorls  of  three,  and 
flowers  solitary  or  In  pairs,  borne  by  the 
shorter  branches.  [G.  DJ 

MAC0DE8  retola  is  a beautiful  little 
orchid  from  Java,  belonging  to  the  group 
Phy  sundew.  Its  oval  leaves  are  clouded 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  elegantly  marked 
i with  netted  golden  veins;  but  Its  flowers 
are  small  and  inconspicuous,  having  free 
conniving  green  sepals  and  thread-like 
petals.  As  a genus.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Myoilu,  one  of  its  closest  allies,  by  Its 
free  lip ; and  from  another,  ITcemaria,  by 
Its  column  having  a two-lobed  appendage 
; at  its  base.  [A.  8.] 

| MACOYA.  A Guiana  name  for  Acroeomia  I 
i tcleroeurpa.  j 

MACRADEN7A  lutescens  Is  a little  Trl-  I 
nidad  orchid,  forming  a genus  allied  to  | 
Onculimn,  from  which  It  differs  by  Its  cu*  , , 
cullate-concave  undivided  taper-pointed  , 
Up,  by  its  free  perianth  divisions,  by  Its  co- 
lumn having  the  two  lobes  at  Its  top  con-  , 
verging  into  a hood,  and  by  its  two  fur-  1 , 
| rowless  or  unlndented  pollen-masses.  The 
1 plant  is  only  about  four  inches  high,  and 
has  one-leaved  pseudohulbs,  from  the  base  1 
i of  which  arises  a stalk  liearlng  a raceme  j 
of  four  or  five  dingy  yellow  flowers  spotted  i , 
: with  brownish  purple.  [A.  S.] 

MACR.EA.  This  name  was  given  first 
to  a Chilian  genus  of  Vinum'aeerp,  which  i 
proved  to  lie  Identical  with  Viviania  ; and 
afterwards  to  a composite  plant  from  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  which  has  since  been 
reduced  tn  Lipochmtn.  The  former  Is  now  | 
included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  in  the  ' 

, Gmm/amr,  under  which  they  place  the  ■ 
riemmete,  as  a minor  group 

I M ACRE.  (Fr ) Trapa  natans. 

MACROCEPHALOUS.  Big-headed  : the  | 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  dicotyledon-  ■ 

! ous  embryo  whose  cotyledons  are  con- 1 
solldated.  * 

MACROPODAL.  Big-footed ; applied  l»y  I 
Richard  to  the  embryo  of  grasses,  whose  j 
cotyledon  was  mistaken  by  that  author  for  t 
a radicle. 

MACROS.  In  Greek  compounds  long  ; ; 
j sometimes, large. 

MACItOCHI LUS.  Tlie  name  of  a small 
tree  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  forming  a ' 
genus  of  LotteUacejp,  and  described  ns  hav-  i 
fug  a straight  trunk  of  ten  to  twelve  feet  i 
In  height,  terminated  by  a crown  of  leaves 
and  flower  stalks,  the  former  sharp-pointed 
and  wavy,  the  latter  longer  than  the  leaves,  i 
drooping,  and  bearing  the  flowers  In  ter- 
minal globose  heads,  surrounded  by  densely  I 
overlapping  bracts.  The  calyx  tube  is  in- 
versely conical,  the  limb  flve-cleft ; the 
corolla  has  an  elongated  curved  tube,  cleft  < < 


l on  the  upper  side,  and  with  a limb  divided 
into  five  equal  linear  pendulous  segments, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  from  »ia- 
j kroB%  long,  and  cheilos,  a lip.  CM.  T.  M.j  , 

MACROCHLOA.  A genus  of  grasses, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  J3M/HB, and  Included 
by  Steudel  In  the  genus  Stipa,  of  which  it 
forms  a subsection.  M.  tennissimii  and 
Jf  nrenana  are  natives  of  the  North  of 
Africa,  Srain,  and  Portugal.  [D  MJ  t 

MACR0CYSTJ8.  A remarkable  genus 
of  dark-spored  Algw,  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Laminariacetr.  From  a much-  ; 
branched  root  springs,  In  the  first  Instance,  | 
a small  forked  frond  which  alone  bears  the  1 
fruit  in  clouded  patches,  the  endochrome  , 
of  whose  spore-cases  ultimately  breaks  up  | 
Into  four  spores,  as  in  many  other  lami- 
nariold  Algw.  Besides  this,  however,  arise  j 
one  or  more  tall  slender  stems,  several  feet  | 
in  length,  with  a vertical  terminal  lan- 
ceolate frond,  which  is  repeatedly  split 
I from  the  base  upwards  in  such  a way  as  to 
form  new  leaves,  the  attenuated  base  of 
which  gradually  passes  Into  a short  petiole, 
which  becomes  Inflated  above  into  a blad- 
I der.  The  original  frond  Is  thus  repeatedly 
divided  in  a sccund  manner,  till  the  plant 
becomes  hundreds  of  feet  long.  As,  how- 
, ever,  the  stem  does  not  Increase  in  strength  I 
as  the  plant  elongates,  the  strain  is  at  ! 
length  so  great,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
; merous  bladders,  that  it  at  last  gives  way, 
and  the  plant  floats.  Many  species  have 
j been  proposed  by  authors,  but  all  are  redu- 
I clble  to  one,  J/.  pyri/cra,  which  girds  the 
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Macrocyttit  pyriform  var.  luxuriant. 

southern  temperate  zone,  and  stretches  up 
from  thence  along  the  Pacific  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  through  120  degrees  of  latitude. 
This  plant,  like  the  Sargas*umt  has  been 
celebrated  by  all  voyagers,  to  whom  It  is  of 
great  service  in  indicating  the  presence  of 
rocks,  acting,  as  It  does,  like  a great  buoy. 
Vast  masses  are  thrown  up  on  exposed 
coasts,  where  it  is  rolled  by  the  waves  till 
It  forms  cables  as  thick  as  a man's  body. 
Single  plants  have  been  estimated  on  rea- 
sonable grounds  as  attaining  a length  of 
700  feet.  It  is  apparently  Indifferent  to 
cold,  if  not  extreme,  hut  Inasmuch  as  like 
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Its  near  alllc*  It  Is  a deep-sea  Alga,  It  re- 
quires a depth  of  at  least  six  fatlinms  for 
Its  growth.  CM.  J.  BO 

MACROMERIA.  A genua  of  Barncii- 
naeeir,  allied  to  Lithonpermum,  from  which 
it  differs  hr  theexserted  stamens,  and  by 
having  the  corolla  with  a long  tube,  dilated 
at  the  throat.  They  are  Mexican  sirlgoso 
herbs,  with  Blmple  steins,  lanceolate  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  terminal  few-dowered 
hracteated  racemes.  [J.  T.  80 

MACROPIPER.  Tills  word,  signifying 
large  pepper,  Is  applied  to  a genus  of 
Piperacece , consisting  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  having  erect 
wavy  knotted  stems,  alternate  leaves  on 
stalks  that  are  dilatedat  the  base,  and  pro- 
vided with  stipules,  the  blades  of  the 
leaves  roundish  or  cordate  with  radiating 
venation.  The  male  dowers  are  arranged 
In  solitary  catkins,  the  females  In  nume- 
rous catkins,  placed  in  the  axil  of  a leaf. 
if.  methytticum,  formerly  called  Piper  me- 
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Maeropiper  methyiticum. 

I thystieum , furnishes  the  root  called  by  the 
Polynesians  Ava  or  Kava,  which  has  nar- 
cotic properties,  and  is  employed  mcdlcl- 
I nally  in  rheumatism  and  other  complaints, 
» but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  value  at- 
tached to  it  as  a narcotic  and  stimulant 
beverage,  of  which  the  natives  partake  l*c- 
fore  they  undertake  any  important  busi- 
ness or  religious  rites.  The  approved 
I method  of  preparing  the  Kara  is  to  chew 
| the  root,  and  thus  extract  the  juice.  Dr. 
i Secmann,  In  some  letters  from  the  Fcejee 
I Islands,  printed  in  the  Athen&um  (18«1), 
[ gives  some  amusing  information  con- 
cerning this  plant  and  Its  uses.  It  appears 
that  Kara  has,  like  tobacco,  a calming 
effect,  rather  than  an  intoxicating  one, 
unless  Indeed  the  juice  be  fermented,  as  Is 
done  by  the  European  residents  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  Dr.  See- 
' manu,  however,  tells  us  that  the  Feejeans 
pride  themselves  on  the  non-intoxicating 
properties  of  Kava,  that  it  does  not  make 
the  pnrtakerB  quarrelsome,  and  that  drunk 
In  moderation  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  ill  effect  upon  the  system,  but  when 
used  in  excess  it  produces  numerous  skin 


i diseases.  All  the  lower  classes  of  whites 
In  Feejee  an*  Kara  drinkers,  and  most  of 
them  prefer  the  drink  prepared  in  regular  ' 
Polynesian  fashion.  The  more  respectable 
of  the  population  refrain  from  touching  the  1 
filthy  preparation.  Another  BpecieB  of  this,  I 
or  some  allied  genus,  is  used  similarly  i 
in  the  formation  of  a beverage,  differing 
from  Kava,  and  having,  according  to  Dr. 
Seemann,  a flavour  of  soap-suds  combined 
i with  jalap  and  magnesia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MACROPODIUM.  A genus  of  Cruciferm, 
allied  to  Cardmnine  and Parrya, from  both  i 
of  which  it  differs  in  the  pod,  which  is  ob-  I 
1 long-linear  with  plane  one-nerved  valves, 

| being  stlpitatc.  A perennial  Alpine  plant  | 
from  the  Altai,  with  a terminal  raceme  of  ; 
white  flowers.  [J.T.  S.] 

I MACRORHYNCHUS.  A genus  Including 
about  a dozen  annual  or  perennial  stemiesa 
herbs  of  the  composite  family,  found  In 
Oregon,  California,  and  Chili  They  have 
much  resemblance  to  and  affinity  with 
| Taraxacum , differing  chiefly  in  the  cylin- 
• drtcai  ribbed  acbencs  being  destitute  of 
; any  roughness,  and  being  produced  into  a 
long  beak,  terminating  In  a pappus  of  nu- 
merous soft  white  hairs.  [A.  A.  BJ 

MA0R06TYLI8.  A genus  of  rutaceous  I 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  | 
and  nearly  allied  to  Barosma.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  reside  in  the  presence 
of  flve  stamens  only,  and  in  the  three  car- 
pels, terminated  at  their  points  by  a single  I 
style,  longer  than  the  stamens.  The  red- 
dish flowers  are  arranged  in  a kind  of  ; 
umbel  ou  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  i 
orchidaceous  genus  of  this  name  is  sy.  ; 
nonymous  with  Corymbis.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MACROZAMIA.  A genus  of  Cycadac&p, 
consisting  of  Australian  trees,  living  in 
swampy  places  near  the  sea.  The  genus  is 
described  as  intermediate  between  Cycas  \ 
and  Bncephalartos.  The  rachis  of  the  leaves  ; 
is  twisted  in  the  young  condition,  the  leaf-  ' 
lets  themselves  being  flat.  The  male  I 
flowers  are  borne  on  spoon-shaped  pointed  1 
spikes,  the  pollen  being  collected  In  two 
slices  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anthers,  j 
and  not  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  as 
in  Bncephalartos.  The  female  spikes  bear 
only  two  flowers.  [M.  T.M.] 

MACULA  (adj.  MACULATE).  Abroad! 
irregular  spot  or  blotch. 

MACUSON.  (Fr.)  Lathyrm  tuberosus.  j 

MADAR,  or  MUD  AIL  The  produce  of  ! 
Calotropis  yipantea. 

MADAKIA.  A genus  of  Composite,  com-  I 
prising  two  Californian  annuals,  closely  I 
allied  to  Madia , distinguished  chiefly  by  i 
the  longer  and  more  expanded  ray  florets, 
and  by  the  florets  of  the  disk  being  con- 
stantly sterile.  The  flower-heads  form  a 
j loose  terminal  corymb  with  yellow  florets. 

MADAROGLOSSA.  Layia. 

I MADDER.  The  root  of  Rubin  tinctoria, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Dyer’s  Madder. 

I — , BENGAL.  Rubia  cordifolia.  — , CHILL 
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. Rufna  Relbnn.  — , FIELD.  Shcrardui  ar- 
: vena i».  - .INDIAN.  Oldenlandia  umbelUita. 
— , WILD.  Galium  Moll ugo. 

MADDERWORTS.  A name  for  the  Gar 
! liactce. 

MADHUCA,  or  MADOOKA.  Batsia  bu- 
tyracea  and  lati folia. 

MADIA.  A coarse  hairy  more  or  lesa 
viscous  erect  annual,  forming  a genus  of 
; Compos iUt  of  the  tribe  Helianthece.  The 
; lower  leaves  are  Opposite  and  entire,  the 
! upper  ones  alternate  ; and  the  flower-heads 
nearly  globular,  In  a terminal  raceme,  with 
yellow  florets.  The  Involucral  bracts  are 
in  a single  series,  each  one  folded  so  as  to 
enclose  one  of  the  ray  florets,  which  are 
ligulate  or  Irregularly  enlarged;  between 
these  and  the  disk  Is  a single  row  of 
scales,  but  the  centre  of  the  receptacle, 
bearing  the  tubular  disk  florets,  Is  entirely 
without  scales.  The  achenes  are  flattened, 
without  any  pappus.  M.  sativa,  the  only 
species  known,  la  a native  of  Chill  and  of 
; North  California,  and  is  there  cultivated 
: for  the  oil  extracted  from  its  seeds. 

I MADOORKATI.  An  Indian  name  for 
Cyperut  Pangore  i,  from  which  Indian  mat* 
I ting  Is  made. 

' MADOTHRCA.  A genus  of  Jnngerman- 
inVimr,  belonging  to  the  division  Platy- 
phylltp,  which  has  incubous  leaves  with  the 
lower  lol>e  simply  folded  upon  the  upper, 
an  involucre  of  the  same  shape  aa  the 
leaves,  and  a perianth  neither  winged  nor 
| angular  as  in  Frullania.  The  lobes  do  not 
throw  out  roots  from  their  under  surface, 
as  in  Rndnla  complanata . M.  platyphylla 
forms  elegant  tufts  upon  old  wall-tops,  and 
is  very  common.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MADWORT.  Aly$mm;  also  Aspemgo 
procumbent.  — , GERMAN.  Atperugo  pro- 
cumbent. 

M/ERUA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Cap- 
paridaccas,  consisting  of  small  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  tropical  Africa.  The  flowers  have 
a funnel-shaped  calyx,  the  tube  of  which  Is 
persistent,  while  the  limb  is  divided  into 
four  equal  deciduous  segments.  There  is 
no  corolla,  but  standing  up  from  the  throat 
of  the  calyx  is  a short  crown  deeply  and 
irregularly  divided.  The  stamens  are  very 
numerous,  on  an  elongated  receptacle ; 
and  the  pod  is  one-cel  led.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MASSA.  A genus  of  Myrsinacere,  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate 
entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
In  simple  or  compound  racemes,  cither 
axillary  or  very  rarely  terminal.  It  Is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  of  the  order  by 
the  ovary,  which  is  wholly  or  partially  In- 
ferior. There  are  several  species,  natives 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia,  but  none  of  them  present  any 
special  Interest. 

MAFIXNA.  A vegetable  wax,  suitable 
for  making  candles,  obtained  in  Mozam- 
bique from  a tree  whose  native  name  Is 
Mutlana. 


MAG  ALLAN  A porrifolia  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a genus  of  Tropetolacece 
inhabiting  Antarctic  America.  It  is  an 
annual  climbing  herb,  with  alternate  trl- 
parted  leaves  furnished  with  pellucid 
dots, and  having cirrho.se petioles;  axillary 
flowers ; a flve-lobed  cal  earn  te  calyx,  three 
of  the  lobe*  being  united  into  one,  two 
deeply  divided.  There  are  five  unequal 
petals,  eight  stamens,  and  a three-winged 
fruit.  (B.  S.J 

MAGNOLIACE/E.  (Magnolia-,  Winterer, 
IUiciea.)  A natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  toLindley'sranal  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  leathery  sometimes  dotted 
leaves,  and  convolute  stipules  which  cover 
the  buds  and  are  deciduous.  Flowers  fra- 
grant ; sepals  usually  three  to  six,  deci- 
duous ; petals  three  or  more,  Imbricated ; 
stamens  numerous,  distinct,  with  adnate 
authers ; carpels  one-celled,  numerous,  on 
an  elevated  receptacle.  Fruit  of  nume- 
rous dry  or  succulent  dehiscent  or  inde- 
liiscent  carpels;  seeds  often  arillate,  and 
suspended  from  the  fruit  by  a long  funi- 
culus ; albumen  fleshy  homogeneous ; em- 
bryo minute.  Magnolias  abound  in  North 
America.  They  possess  bitter,  tonic,  and 
aromatic  qualities.  Drimys  WnUerl  yields 
Winter's  bark.  Ulicium  anitatum  Is  called  1 
star-anise,  from  its  flavour,  and  the  star- 
like  arrangement  of  its  carpels.  Lirioden- 
dron  tulipifera , the  tulip-tree,  is  remarkable 
for  its  truncate  leaves.  There  are  about 
a dozen  genera,  and  upwards  of  seventy 
species.  Examples : Magnoliat  Drimyt,  Li- 
riodendron.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MAGNOLIA.  Few  botanists  have  their 
name  and  fame  commemorated  by  so  splen- 
did a genus  of  plants  as  that  which  derives 
Its  title  from  Pterre  Magnol,  Professor  of 
Medicine  and  Botany,  at  Montpellier,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
genus  gives  Its  name  to  the  order  Magno- 
liacece,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
large  trees  with  flue  foliage,  and  handsome 
fragrant  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the 
southern  states  of  North  America,  of  North- 
ern India,  China,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  entire,  de- 
ciduous or  evergreen,  rolled  round  In  the 
bud,  in  which  state  they  are  protected  by 
the  stipules,  which  originally  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  leafstalks,  but  ultimately  fall 
off.  The  flowers  are  large,  terminal,  pro- 
tected In  the  young  state  by  scales  that 
seem  to  be  of  a stipulary  nature,  as  the 
writer  has  not  unfrequently  seen  & leaf  de- 
veloped from  them  in  the  same  manner 
and  In  the  same  situation  as  with  the  scales 
of  the  leaf-bud,  which  are  acknowledged  to 
l>e  stipules.  Moreover,  Drs.  Hooker  and 
Thomson  describe  one  species,  M.  Camp- 
bellii,  as  having  constantly  these  leaf-bear- 
ing scales  surrounding  the  flower.  The 
calyx  consists  of  three  deciduous  sepals  ; 
the  corolla  of  six  to  twelve  petals  like  the 
sepals;  stamens  and  ovaries  numerous,  on 


a prolonged  receptacle.  The  fruit  consists 
of  a number  of  follicles,  In  a compact  spike, 
and  opening  along  the! router  edge  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  scarlet  or  brown  seeds, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  carpels  by 
long  slender  threads. 

Most  of  the  species  hare  aromatic  tonic 
proi>ertie*,  which  has  led  to  their  employ- 
ment In  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  other 
complaints.  The  beauty  of  the  foliage  and 
flowersof  these  trees  gives  them  yet  greater 
claims  to  our  regard  than  their  medicinal 
properties,  which, although  not  slight,  are 
excelled  by  those  of  other  plants.  The 
noblest  of  alt  Is  perhaps  Jf.  grandiflom,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  where  It  forma  a 
tree  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high.  In 
this  country  It  is  commonly  growu  against 
a wall,  and  has  generally  proved  hardy  in 
the  south  of  England,  in  such  a situation, 
with  little  or  no  other  protection.  But  the 
severe  winter  of  1800-til  proved  fatal  in 
litany  cases  to  this,  as  to  so  many  other 
reputedly  hardy  plants.  The  leaves  of  tills 
species  are  evergreen,  uine  to  ten  Inches 
long,  much  like  those  of  a cherry-laurel, 
but  rusty-brown  on  the  under  surface. 
The  flowers  are  large,  cup-shaped,  white 
or  pale  lemon-coloured,  and  having  an 
exquisite  fragrance;  they  bloom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  occasionally 
produce  their  rich  brown  spikes  of  fruit  in 
October.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  tree  in  cultivation,  differing  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  the  period  of  flower- 
ing, Ac. 

if.  glaura  is  a low-growing  deciduous 
tree,  called  in  America  Swamp  Sassafras, 
from  the  nature  of  the  localities  in  which 
It  grows,  and  from  the  resemblance  In  Its 
properties  to  Laurut  Soiig/Vai.  It  Is  also 
known  by  thenameof  Beaver-tree,  because 
the  root  Is  eaten  by  beavers,  which  animals 
also  make  use  of  the  wood  In  constructing 
their  nests.  Jf.  trtpeUila  has  very  large 
leaves  aud  flowers,  the  latter  with  so  po- 
tent a perfume  as  to  produce  sickness; 
fever  and  gout  even  have  been  attributed, 
doubtless  erroneously,  to  the  strong  smell 
of  the  flowers.  The  yoiUffWQOd  Is  of  a dark 
brown  colour.  M.  acuminata  and  AT.  Fra- 
tteri  are  called  Cucumber-trees  in  America, 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  unripe 
fruit.  Jf.  contvicua,  or  M.  I ’ulan,  is  a tree 
attaining  a height  of  forty  to  llfty  feet  in 
China,  but  not  more  than  half  that  height 
in  this  country.  It  is  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing Its  white  flowers  in  spring,  before 
the  leaves  are  developed,  Jf.  purpurea , a 
Japanese  species,  lias  deciduous  leaves  and 
fragrant  flowers,  the  outer  segments  of 
which  are  purple,  the  inner  white.  It  forms 
a splendid  bush  in  the  south  of  England. 
if.  CampbeUii,  ft  native  of  Sikkim,  Is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hooker  as  a superb  species, 
flowering  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  at- 
taining a height  of  150  feet. 

There  are  a few  species  and  varieties  that 
need  the  protection  of  a greenhouse  in  this 
country;  that  most  frequently  met  with  is 
M./uscata, a low- growing  shrub  with  ever- 
green leaves,  and  dull  purple  flowers  of  ex- 
quisite fragrance.  [M.T.  M.] 


MAGONIA.  A genus  of  Sapindaceiv,  con- 
sisting of  two  trees,  natives  of  Brazil,  oc- 
cupying extensive  tracts  of  land  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  trees, and  forming  what 
the  Brazilians  terra  Cat  in  gas,  I.  e.  woods 
consisting  entirely  of  deciduous  trees. 
They  are  middle-sized  trees,  with  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves,  and  large  panicles  of  perfect 
and  Imperfect  flowers  mixed  together,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a 
large  woody  three-sided  three-celled  cap- 
sule, containing  six  or  eight  broad  flat 
winged  seeds  In  each  cell,  andopeniug  lon- 
gitudinally through  the  middle  of  the  cells 
when  ripe. 

.V.  glabrata , which  nsually  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  covers  tracts 
of  land  some  miles  in  extent  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Ceara.  It  is  called  Ting!  by  the 
Brazilians,  who  employ  an  infusion  of  the 
bark  of  its  root  for  poisoning  or  stupefy  tng 
flsh,  while  that  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  they 
use  for  curing  old  ulcers,  or  the  sores  In 
horses  caused  by  the  stings  of  venomous 
insects.  From  the  broad  flat  seeds  they 
manufacture  a kind  of  soap,  which  answers 
very  well  for  washing  clothes;  it  is  pre- 
pared by  soaking  the  seeds  in  water  until 
they  are  soft,  and  then  boiling  them  with 
a small  quantity  of  tallow,  till  a homoge- 
neous mass  Is  formed.  [A.  S.] 

MAGCAY.  or  MAGUAY  DE  OOCUYZA. 
Agave  americana.  — DE  00CAY.  Agave 
cubeneis.  — METL.  Agave  americana,  and 
A.  mexicana. 

MAGYDARI8.  An  umbelliferous  genus 
of  about  three  species,  found  In  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  North  Africa,  technically  dis- 
tinguished from  Coniurn  by  its  seeds  being 
covered  on  both  slues  with  numerous  very 
thin  vittm.  They  are  hoary  plants,  with 
plnnately  cut  leaves  the  segments  of  which 
are  lobed  and  toothed.  [A.  S.) 

M A HALEB.  (Fr.)  Cerasus  ifahaleb. 

MAHARANGA.  The  three  species  fonn- 
i ing  this  genus  of  Boraffinacetr,  at  onetime 
i Included  in  Onosma,  arc  small  hairy  or 
j bristly  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  North- 
; ern  India,  with  entire  leaves  and  terminal 
racemes  of  clustered  flowers.  These  latter 
have  a flve-parted  calyx,  and  a corolla  with 
a short  cylindrical  tube  widened  out  sud- 
denly, and  having  flvo  deep  longitudinal 
furrows,  and  as  many  clefts  round  the 
closed  mouth,  the  inside  of  the  tube  above 
Its  insertion  being  furnished  with  a plaited  , 
coronet,  which  distinguishes  the  genus 
! from  its  congeners. 

I The  Nepalese  apply  the  name  Maharanga 
to  if.  Kmodi  only,  but  botanists  have  adopt- 
' ed  it  as  a generic  name.  The  word  It  said 
to  signify  4 a strong  or  Intense*  colour,'  in 
\ allusion  to  the  dyeing  properties  of  the 
I roots.  These  are  thick,  and  of  a tapertllg 
form,  of  a deep  purple  colour  outside,  and 
yield  a brilliant  red  to  oil,  but  only  a dirty 
brown  to  water  ; they  are  the  same  as  the 
Kutton  root  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  used 
for  colouring  oils  for  staining  wood  of  a 
I mahogany  colour.  [A.  S.] 
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MAHERNIA.  A genus  of  Sterculiaeecs  i 
I only  differing  from  Hermannia  In  the  flla-  1 
I merits  of  the  stamens  being  dilated  In  the  . 
I middle;  also  very  slightly  In  the  inflo- ; 
resceuce,  the  peduncles  being  usually  two- 
flowered  and  terminal  or  opposite  to  the 
leaves.  There  are  above  thirty  species,  all,  | 
like  the  majority  of  Hermannia,  natives 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 

MAHLIB.  The  fragrant  kernels  of  Ce- 1 
rasas  Mahaleb . which  are  strung  as  neck- 
laces, and  much  valued  by  the  women  of 
Scinde  and  other  parts  of  India. 

MAHOE.  Parittum  tiliaceum ; algo  Ster- 
culia  caribma.  — , BLUE  or  COMMON.  | 
I Paritium datum.  —,  BOMBAST.  Ochroma 
I Lagnpus.  — , CONGO.  Hibiscus  clypeatus. 

1 — , GREY  or  MOUNTAIN.  Paritium  ela- 
, inm.  — , NEW  ZEALAND.  Melicytus 
ram  i/lor  us.  — , SEASIDE.  Thespesia  po- 
p Ulrica. 

MAHOE-PIMENT.  Vaphnopsis  caribaa. 

MAHOGANY.  Swietenia  MahagonL  — , 
AFRICAN.  Khcnja  senegalensis.  — . BAS- 
TARD. Ratonia  apetala.  — , BAYWOOD. 

A Honduras  name  for  Swietenia  Mahagoni. 
— , EAST  INDIAN.  Soymida  febrifnga. 
— , INDIAN.  Cedrela  Tirana.  — , MOUN- 
TAIN. Retula  lenta.  —.MADEIRA.  Per - 
j!  sen  indica.  — .SENEGAL.  Khaya  senega- 
|i  lensis.  — .SPANISH.  Swietenia  Mahagoni. 

[ — , QUEENSLAND  SWAMP.  Angophura. 

, — . WHITE  or  WILD.  Staiostomum  bifur - 
catnm. 

MAHONILLE.  (Fr.)  Malcolm  in  mari- 
! tima. 

MAnOREE.  A Bengal  name  for  Ani- 
seed. 

MAHVA-TREE.  IJasBia  butyracea  and 
atifolia. 

MAI-DENG.  A hard  heavy  red  wood  of 
Siam,  well  adapted  for  furniture. 

MAIDENHAIR  TREE.  Salisburia  adi- 
i antifolia. 

j MAIDEN-LIP.  Echinospermum  Lappula. 

MAID’S-HAIR.  Galium  verum. 

MAIMUNNA.  A fruit-bearing  rbamnad 
| of  Affghanistan. 

MAt8.  (Fr.)  Zea  Mays.  — DE  QUINCE. 
Milium  nigricans. 

MAI-TAKLOU.  A heavy  timber  of 
j Slam,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Nauclea  ori-  ! 
j entalis,  considered  to  he  Incorruptible,  and 
; bearing  a sacred  character  from  being 
much  used  iti  the  construction  of  temples,  j 
I MAI-TIKIEN.  A valuable  timber  of 
! Slam,  obtained  from  Metrosideros  r era.  i 

i 

MAITHES.  Pyrethrum  Parthenium.  — , 

I RED.  Adonis  autumnalis. 

MAIZ  DEL  AGUA.  Victoria  regia. 

MAIZE.  Zea  Mays.  — , WATER.  Vic- 
toria regia. 

MATZENA.  A fine  flour  prepared  from 
the  Maize  or  Indian  corn,  Zea  Mays.  i 


| M A JOE-BITTER.  Picramnia  Antides - 
' mia. 


MAJOON.  A confection  of  Hemp,  being  , 
a compound  of  butter,  sugar,  flour,  milk,  ' 
and  bhang. 

I MAJOR  ANA.  Origanum  Majorana , the 

( Sweet  Marjoram. 

! MAKANA.  An  Indian  name  for  Euryale 
! ferox. 

MAKEBATE.  Polcmonium  ectruleum. 

MARKER,  or  MAKER.  An  Abyssinian 
name  for  Bosiccllia  papyrifera. 

! MALABAR  LEAF.  Cinnamomum  ma- 
! laJbathrum. 

MALACH.  A Turkish  name  for  Hemp,  1 
Cannabis  saliva. 

MALACHADENIA  clavata.  An  orchid 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  which  Mr.  Bate-  [ 
man  remarks:  ‘It  Is  the  only  epiphytal  : 
orchldeous  plant  I know  which  emits  a 
positive  stench,  and  that  too  at  all  hours 
by  night  and  day.  In  the  stove  tt  resembles  ] 
the  foulegt  carrion.’  It  is  the  only  species  , 
of  the  genus,  and  has  a creeping  rhizome 
bearing  one-leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  slen- 
der scai>e§  with  five  or  six  Bmall  greenish 
brown-spotted  flowers  turned  upside  down. 
These  latter  have  the  side  sepals  joined, 
except  at  their  reflexed  apices,  and  the 
other  one  large,  heart-shaped,  and  pointed ; 
extremely  minute  petals;  a fleshy  ovate 
reflexed  lip,  articulated  with  the  column,  | 
which  has  a prolonged  foot  and  two  cirri  | 
in  front ; and  two  waxy  pollen-masses  se9-  l 
sile  on  a large  soft  cubical  gland.  [A.  6.]  j 1 

MALACHIUM.  A genus  of  Caryophylla- 
cett,  founded  on  Cerastium  aquatic  urn.  It  I 
differs  from  Cerastium  in  having  the  cap-  | 
sule  ovoid,  and  the  teeth  joined  in  pairs ; I 
and  from  SUllaria,ot  which  it  has  the  habit,  | 
by  the  latter  character,  and  by  having  five 
styles.  M.  aquaticum  is  a common  English 
plant,  resembling  chickweed,  but  larger ; \ 
and  also  Stellaria  nemorum , but  the  flowers  I 
are  not  so  targe,  and  the  ovate  leaves  have 
shorter  stalks.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MAEACHODENDRON.  Stuartia  Mala-  j 
chodendron. 

MALACHRA.  A genus  of  malvaceous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
natives  usually  of  marshy  places  In  tropical  | 

| regions.  The  stems  have  lines  of  hairs  run-  j 
nlng  down  them,  and  the  leaves  are  like-  i 
wise  covered  with  pungent  hairs,  while  the 
j yellowish  flowers  are  grouped  in  heads, 
surrounded  by  an  involucre.  The  calyx  Is  ' 
flve-cleft,  the  corolla  flve-petaled,  the  sta- 
| minal  tube  divided  into  about  twenty  fila- 
ments, the  ovary  flve-lobed  and  five-celled, 
and  the  fruit  of  five  CArpels,  [M.  T.  M.J 

MALACOID.  Having  a mucilaginous 
texture. 

MALAPOO.  The  dried  flowers  of  Cedrela 
I Toona. 

t MALAQUIE.  (Fr.)  Malachium. 
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VALAXIS  valtulosa  1b  a small  delicate  , racemose flowers, acup-shaped  five-toothed 
tem*  trial  orculd,  forming  of  Itself  a genus,  calyx,  five  lanceolate  petals  ten  stamens, 
tUstTnaufshed  from  Liparis  by  tl.e  proper-  and  a fleshy  drupe  containing  Are  steny 
tlonofthe  petals,  and  by  the  pollen-masses,  kernel*.  I ses  unknown.  _ [B.  SJ 

which  are  club-ghaped,  in  two  pairs,  both  MALLEE.  The  native  name  of  Eucalyp- 
suspended  from  a gland  whirl!  terminates  ^ lg  dumosa,  whlrh  forms  the  dreary  Mallee 
the  column.  It  grows  to  three  or  four  0f  gouth  Australia.  — of  Victoria, 

tnchea  in  height,  the  rootstock  producing  Eucalyptus  oleosa. 
a small  solid  bulb  out  of  the  ground,  and 
three  or  four  ovate  or  oblong  leaves.  The 


flowers  are  very  small,  of  a greenish-yellow, 
in  a loose  slender  raceme.  It  grows  in 
spongy  bogs  in  Northern  Kuropeand  Asia, 
and  is  sparingly  dispersed  over  agreat  part 
of  Britain. 

MALCOLMIA.  A genu*  of  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  annuals,  belonging  to  the 
cruciferous  order,  and  distinguished  by 
having  a roundish  pod,  and  asimple  pointed 
stigma  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  agree  in  having 
rough Ish  toothed  or  sinuated  leaves,  and 
purplish  or  white  flowers  disposed  in  ra- 
cemes, and  destitute  of  bracts.  [C.  A.  JJ 

MALESHERBIACEiE.  (Crmraworta.)  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  be- 
longing to  Llndley's  viola!  alliance  of  by- 
pngynous  Exogens.  Herbs  or  half-shrubby 
plants,  with  alternate  exsttpnlate  leaves, 


MALLEOLTJR  A layer;  a shoot  bent 
Into  the  ground  and  half  divided  at  the 
bend,  whence  It  emits  roots. 

MALLKTTE.  (Fr.)  Capstlla  Bursa-pas- 
turis. 

MALLOW.  Malra ; also  AMvattrum.  — , 
GLADE.  Xni'irn.  —.GLOBE,  Sphirralcea. 
— , INDIAN.  Sida ; also  Urena,  and  an 
American  name  for  Abutilou.  — , JEW’S. 
Corrhortis  olitorius,  and  C.  capsularis.  — , 
MAIISH.  Althtru  officinalis.  — , TREE. 
Lnratera  arbor ca.  — , VENICE.  Hibiscus 
Trionum. 

MALLOWWORTS.  Llndley’s  name  for 
the  Malvacta. 

MALOO  CREEPER.  An  Indian  name 
for  Bauhinia  racemosa. 

MAI.OPE.  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  Malvacecr,  and  closely 


and  solitary  yellow  or  blue  flowers,  ('alyl  allied  to  Halra,  from  which  It  may  hedis- 


tubular,  five-lotted,  Inflated;  petals  live, 
convolute  In  sBstlvation,  persistent,  arising 
outside  a short  membranous  rim  or  coro- 
net; stamens  live  to  ten,  perlgynous,  with 
versatile  anthers,  the  filaments  often  con- 
nected with  the  stalk  of  the  ovary  ; ovary 
superior,  stalked,  onivcelled,  with  parietal 
placentas ; ovules  numerous,  pendulous, 
anatropal ; styles  three,  the  stigmas  club- 
shaped;  fruit  a one-celled  threo-valved 
capsule;  albumen  fleshy.  Those  plants, 
found  In  Chill  and  Peru,  are  allied  to  the 
passion-flowers.  The  two  genera,  Malcshsr- 
bin  and  GynopUura,  contain  about  half  a 
dozen  species.  [J.  H.  B.J 

MALE8HERBIA.  One  of  the  two  genera 
of  Haleshcrbiacea,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  a small  putrescent  shrub, 
native  of  Peru,  with  long  narrow  deeply 
sinuate-toothed  leaves,  and  yellow  sessile 
flowers,  solitary  In  the  leaf-axils,  but  fann- 
ing a long  raceme  orthyrse.  Ills  distin- 
guished from  its  ally  by  its  long  cylindrical 
tubular  calyx,  and  by  the  corona  at  the 
mouth  of  thecalyx  being  deeply  ten-lobed, 
with  truncate  denticulate  lobes.  [A.  8.] 

MALE  SYSTEM.  All  that  part  of  a flow- 
er which  belongs  to  the  stamens. 

MALHERBE.  (Fr.)  Plumbago  europaa ; 
also  Tkapsia  viUosa. 

MALICORI1XM.  An  old  name  for  the 
woody  rind  of  the  pomegranate  fruit,  used 
medicinally. 

MALKT7NGBNEE.  An  Indian  name  for 
Ctlastrus  paniculatus. 

MALLEA  Rothii  la  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  a genns  of  Meliacea  peculiar  to 
the  East  Indies.  It  Is  a shrnb  with  im 


tlnguished  by  the  broadly  cordate  leaflets 
of  the  calyx.  If.  triftda  Is  an  annual  from 
North  Africa,  growing  about  two  feet  high, 
bearing  during  the  whole  of  summer  large 
deep  rose-coloured  or  white  flowers.  At. 
grandiflora  Is  taller  and  more  robust,  with 
larger  flowers.  [C.  A.J.] 

MALORTIEA.  There  are  three  species 
of  this  genus  of  palms,  all  natives  of  Cen- 
tral America.  They  have  slender  reed-ilke 


Malortiex  simplex. 

stems,  long-stalked  irregularly  pinnate  or 
sometimes  simple  jagged  leaves,  and  sitn- 


parl-pinnatc  leaves,  axillary  paniculate  or  , ply  branched  spikes  of  unisexual  (lowers 
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springing  from  the  axils  of  the  lowermost  five*  rarely  three  or  four,  more  or  less  co-  f 
leaves,  ami  producing  small  roundish  or  hcring  at  the  base.  with  a valvnte  (estiva-  I 


I egg-shaped  one-seeded  fruits.  Two  G tittle- 
main  species,  M.  g radii*  and  Jf.  simplex,  are 
cultivated  In  our  hothouses.  [A.  S.J 

MALPIGHI  ACE/E.  rftitrariacear,  A falpi- 
ghiiuls.)  A natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  Lindley's  saplndal  alii- 
i ance  of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Trees  or 
shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  with  simple 
opposite  or  very  rarely  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  without  dots:  hairs,  when  present, 
peltate.  Flowers  either  perfect  or  uni- 
' sexual;  sepals  five,  slightly  united,  per- 
, sistent,  often  glandular  at  the  l)ttM;  msti- 
: vat  ion  Imbricated ; petals  rive,  unguiculate, 
with  convolute  motivation;  stamens  usual- 
ly ten,  often  monadelphous,  the  anthers 
roundish,  with  a projecting  process  from 
the  connective;  ovary  formed  by  three  * 
(rarely  two  or  four)  carpels,  more  or  less 
combined ; ovules  solitary,  with  a long  ! 
pendulous  cord  ; styles  three,  distinct  or 
united.  Fruit  dry  or  fleshy,  sometimes 
I winged;  seeds  solitary,  ortliotropal,  sus- 
pended, exalhumfnous ; embryo  straight  or 
curved  In  various  ways  ; cotyledons  folla- 
, ceous  or  thicklsh.  They  are  Inhabitants 
of  tropical  countries  chiefly,  and  a groat  : 
number  of  them  are  found  in  South  Arne-  > 
rica.  Malpighia,  Banisleria,  Hiptage, Hirtra, 
and  Gaudichaudia , offer  examples  of  the 
* forty-five  genera,  which  contain  nearly 
60(3  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MALPIGHIA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  cither 
, entire  or  slightly  toothed,  not  infrequently 
having  peltate,  and  sometimes  stinging 
i hairs.  Tlte  flowers  aro  of  a reddish-yellow 
j or  white  colour, usually  grouped  in  axillary 
| or  terminal  tufts,  the  stalks  themselves 
jointed  and  bractente.  The  calyx  Is  five- 
cleft,  some  of  the  segments  having  two 
glands  at  (heir  base;  totals  five,  longer 
: than  the  sepals,  stalked  ; stamens  ten,  all 
I fertile,  united  Into  a tube  at  the  base; 

. ovary  three-celled,  each  cell  with  a single 
pendulous  ovule:  styles  three,  distinct. 
Fruit  fleshy,  with  three  crested  stones. 
The  genus  derives  Its  name  from  Malpighi, 
a celebrated  Italian  anatomist,  one  of  tho 
first  to  employ  the  microscope  In  physio- 
logical researches.  Ho  was  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Bologna  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  order  Hal- 
pighiaeece  takes  its  name  from  this  genus. 
The  fruits  of  M.  glabra  and  .V.  urens  are 
eaten  in  the  West  Indies,  those  of  tho 

; latter  being  called  Barbados  Cherry-  Some 

of  them  are  of  twining  habit,  and  the 
singularity  of  their  flowers  renders  them 
desirable  in  our  hothouses.  [M.  T.  M.j 

MALT.  Barley  which  has  l>een  steeped 
In  water  so  as  to  cxclto  germination,  and 
then  kiln-dried. 

MALVACEAE.  (Mattawworts.)  A natural 
ordcrofdicotyledonB  belonging  to  Llndlcy's 
malval  alliance  of  hypogynous  Kxogens. 
Herbaceous  plants,  trees,  or  sh nibs,  with 
alternate  stipulate  leaves  more  or  less  di- 
vided, and  often  with  stellate  hairs.  Sepals 


I tion,  often  I waring  an  external  calyx  j 
, (epl calyx)  or  Involucre;  petals  equal  in 
! number  to  the  sepals,  with  twisted  (estiva- 
1 tion  , stamens  indefinite,  hypogynous,  all 
[ perfect,  their  filaments  monadelphous  or 
I polyadelphous,  and  the  anthers  monothe- 
cal,  rent  form,  with  transverse  dehiscence  ; 
ovary  formed  by  the  union  of  several  car- 
pels round  a common  axis,  either  distinct 
or  cohering  ; styles  as  many  as  the  carpels, 
united  or  free.  Fruit  capsular  or  baccate; 
carpels  one  or  many-seeded,  sometimes 
closely  united,  at  other  times  separate  or 
separable,  their  dehiscence  bwulicidal  or 
septicldai;  albumen  none,  or  in  very  small  : 
quantity;  embryo  curved;  cotyledons! 
twisted  or  doubled.  Found  In  tropical 
countries  and  in  the  warm  parts  of  temper*  j 
ate  regions.  They  are  mucilaginous  and  de-  j 
mulcent,  and  yield  fibres.  Althaa  nffldnalis  • 
<mnrsh  mallow)  yields  mucilage.  Gossppium  I 
furnishes  various  kinds  of  cotton.  Hibiscus 
cannabinus  supplies  Indian  hemp.  Pari  1 
Ifllttt  elatum  gives  Cuba  bast.  There  are  - 
nearly  fifty  genera.  Including  Malm,  Lava - 
tcra,  Hibiscus , and  Si  da,  and  upwards  of  one  I 
thousand  species.  [J.  H.  Ik}  | 

MALVA.  The  typical  genus  of  Hal varra,  \ 
embracing  a large  nuuitier  of  species  widely 
spread  through  the  northern  hemisphere,  1 
being  found  In  most  European  countries,  | 
In  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  and  In  North 
America,  while  the  few  sfiecles  belonging  | 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  are  confined 
; to  South  Africa.  These  numerous  species 
I differ  greatly  In  appearance,  some  being 
small  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  others  shrubs  of  variable  height,  ; 

| but  they  all  agree  in  possessing  tough  | 
fibre,  and  an  abundance  of  mucilage.  Their  i 
flowers,  which  are  frequently  very  showy, 
but  of  short  duration,  have  an  outer  calyx  j 
or  Involucre,  consisting  of  three  distinct 
leaves  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
true  calyx,  which  Is  more  or  less  deeply 
cut  Into  five  broad  loin's;  and  the  liumer-  , 
ous  single-seeded  carpels  arc  disposed  In  a 
circle  round  a central  axis,  but  become  de-  • 
Cached  when  ripe. 

Af.  moschata , the  Musk  Mallow,  derives 
Its  name  from  the  peculiar  musky  odour 
given  off  by  nil  parts  of  the  plant  when  ; 
kept  In  a confined  situation,  particularly 
In  warm  dry  weather,  but  It  is  seldom  | 
powerful  enough  to  be  smelt  in  the  open 
air.  The  plant  Is  a perennial,  and  has 
large  rose-coloured  flowers  clustered  to- 
gether at  the  euds  of  the  erect  slightly 
branched  stems.  It  Is  found  along  hedges, 
roadsides,  and  borders  of  fields  In  the  Bri- 
tish Isles.  M.  ratundi/olia  is  an  annual, 
with  tough  downy  steins  lying  upon  the 
ground,  and  has  roundish  lobed  leaves,  and 
small  pale-bluish  flowers  clustered  in  their 
axils.  It  Is  common  In  waste  places  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  Including  Britain, 
and  In  Western  Asia.  In  Egypt,  especially 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  It  is  ex  ten- 
slvely  cultivated,  and  used  by  the  natives 
as  a pot-herb.  if.  sylvtstris,  the  Common  | 
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Mallow,  or  Mauve  of  the  French,  Is  em- 
ployed medlciually  on  account  of  Its  highly 
mucilaginous  properties,  a decoction  of  it 
being  used  as  an  outward  application  to 
bruises,  and  internally  in  dysentery.  It  is 
in  (treat  repute  amongst  herb-doctors  and 
rustic  practitioners  generally,  particularly 
In  France,  where  its  dried  flowers  are  large- 
ly used  in  the  preparation  of  a drink  called 
Tisane,  or  Ptisan,  held  to  be  a cure  for  head- 
ache, feverish  colds,  and  many  other  com- 
plaints ; Its  leaves  are  also  made  into  poul- 
tices. It  U a biennial,  spread  through  Eu- 
rope and  Russian  Asia,  having  erect  some- 
what hairy  stems,  roundish  long-stalked 
leaves,  and  reddish-purple  flowers.  [A.  8.] 

MALVASTRUM.  A genus  of  Malvacecr, 
consisting  of  Amer  can  herbs  withaxfllary 
scarlet  or  orange  flowers,  usually  solitary, 
but  rarely  clustered.  Calyx  usually  unpro- 
vided with  any  involut'd,  but  sometimes 
with  a few  deciduous  hairy  bracts,  or  three 
persistent  leafy  bract* : tube  of  the  stamens 
simple  : stigmas  button-shaped,  small ; car- 
pels with  or  without  a beak.  [M.  T. M.J 

MALV  AVISO  US.  A genus  of  Malmcav, 
consisting  of  shrubs,  with  eutire  oralightly 
lobed  leaves,  and  crimson  flowers.  The 
1 1 calyx  is  surrounded  by  a many-leaved  in- 
| ! volucre ; petals  erect ; stigmas  ten  ; car- 
1 1 pels  five,  berry-like,  one-seeded,  slightly 
separated  one  from  the  other,  or  more  ge- 
i nemlly  combined  into  a flvc-celled  fruit  I 
I The  species  are  native*  of  tropical  America  ! 

I j and  Mexico.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I I MALVO  DO  CAMPO.  The  Brazilian 
, ! name  of  Kiehneyera  speciosa. 

31 A ME.  The  seeds  of  Soja  hispula. 

MAM1LLA.  The  apex  of  the  nucleus  of 
j | an  ovule. 

‘ MAMILLARIA.  Mexico  may  be  looked 
i ? upon  as  the  head-quarters  of  this  genus  of 
j Caeiaretp,  the  great  majority  of  the  species 

I being  con  fined  to  that  country,  compara- 
! tively  few  belonging  to  Southern  Callfor- 
! nia,  Guatemala,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  MIs- 

sourl ; some,  however,  are  indigenous  to 
i South  America,  and  are  found  as  far  south 
! as  Buenos  Ayre9  and  Chili.  The  genus  is,  ' 

I in  most  instances,  readily  distinguished  : 

I I from  its  allies  by  the  fleshy  stem,  of  which 

1 the  plants  solely  consist,  being  entirely  j 
I covered  with  tubercles  of  a teat-like  form,  j 
I , giving  rise  to  the  generic  name,  from  ma-  , 

! inillit,  a little  teat.  These  are  disposed  in  a i 
i series  of  spirals,  each  teat  being  furnished 
j 1 at  the  top  with  a tuft  of  radiating  spines 
1 proceeding  from  a kind  of  cushion.  The 
j entire  plants  assume  various  forms,  some 
st>ecles  being  more  or  less  cylindrical, 
other*  nearly  round,  some  pear-shaped,  and 
other*  club-shaped,  but  the  majority  sel- 
dom exceed  six  or  eight  Inches  in  height. 

, The  flowers  are  produced  towards  the  sum- 
I!  mit  of  the  plants,  and  usually  In  a trans- 
verse zone,  each  flower  growing  from  the 
axil  of  one  of  the  teats;  they  are  white, 
yellow,  or  of  different  shades  of  red  or  rose- 
colour,  and  remain  open  only  during  the 
day,  closing  at  night  and  opening  again  » 


the  following  morning.  They  have  the 
tube  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  smooth 
and  contracted  below ; the  numerous  seg- 
ments in  several  series,  the  outer  or  caly- 
cine  ones  beiug  smaller  than  the  Inner  or 
pet&line ; and  the  stamens,  which  are  also 
in  several  series,  grow  to  the  Inside  of  tho 
tube,  being  shorter  than  the  thick  style, 
which  is  terminated  by  a three  to  seven- 
rayed  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  or  . 
club-shaped  smooth  berry,  containing  nu-  J | 
luerons  small  seeds. 

M.  Ctava  is  a native  of  Mexico,  and  1* 
columnar  or  club-shaped,  attaining  a foot 
or  more  in  height,  with  the  mantilla;  large, 
projecting,  and  of  a pyramidal  form,  with 
bluntly-angled  aides,  and  having  tufts  of 
white  ivnol  between  them,  and  likewise 
upon  their  summit.  The  straw-coloured 
flowers  are  very  large  and  showy.  M.  eora - 
naria  1*  the  tallest  species  of  the  genus, 
growing,  it  is  said,  as  high  a*  five  feet.  In 
our  gardens,  however,  It  Is  seldom  more 
than  a foot  high  and  three  Inches  thick,  of 
a cylindrical  form,  with  large  conical  ma- 
ntilla; bearing  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
pellucid  white  spines  radiating  from  a 
little  tuft  of  white  wool,  and  four  inner 
brown  ones.  The  flowers  are  of  a fine  crim- 
son colour.  M.pusiUa  Is  a very  pretty  little 
species,  growing  in  crowded  tufts  usually 
of  a hemispherical  shape.  The  mantilla*, 
which  are  about  the  ttseof  grains  of  wheat, 
have  little  tufts  of  white  hairs  between 
them,  and  bear  bundles  of  spines,  consist- 
ing of  front  four  to  six  straight  stiff  inner  ii 
ones,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  outer 
ones  like  white  hairs ; the  flowers  are 
yellow  tinged  with  rose-colour,  and  are 
succeeded  by  beautiful  bright  crimson  ln*r- 
rics  about  the  size  of  the  mantilla*.  [A.  S.] 

MAMMIFORM,  MAMMTLLARIS.  Teat- 
shaped  ; conical,  with  a rounded  apex. 

MAMMEA.  A genus  of  Ctuaiacetr,  cha- 
racterised by  the  globular  calyx,  which 
opens  in  two  valvafe  sepals ; by  the  ovary, 
which  contains  four  ovules,  distributed 
Into  two  or  four  cells;  and  by  the  fruit, 
which  Is  an  Indehisrent  drupe,  containing 
one  to  four  large  seeds  with  very  thick 
almost  consolidated  cotyledons  and  a very 
short  radicle.  Tho  principal  species,  and 
the  only  American  one,  is  the  M.  amcri - 
fflim,  a large  tree,  with  opposite  coriaceous 
leave*  marked  with  very  numerous  trans- 
verse but  reticulated  veins,  and  with  pel- 
lucid dots,  and  bearing  white  sweet-seen  ted 
showy  flowers  on  short  peduncles,  solitary 
or  clustered  in  the  lower  axils  of  the  young 
shoots.  The  fruit,  known  under  the  name 
of  Mammee  Apple,  or  South  American  Apri- 
cot, is  very  much  esteemed  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. It  often  attains  the  size  of  a child’s 
head,  and  Is  of  a yellow  colour.  The  outer 
rind  and  the  pulp  which  Immediately  sur- 
rounds the  seeds  are  very  bitter,  but  the 
Intermediate  flesh  Is  sweet  and  aromatic, 
and  is (>aten  cut  Into  slices  and  steeped  in 
wine,  or  tnade  into  preserves  of  various 
kinds.  The  seeds,  often  as  large  as  hen’s 
eggs,  are  used  as  anthelmintics;  an  aro- 
matic liqueur  called  eau  de  criofe  is  distilled 
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from  Its  flowers ; and  the  acrid  resinous  1 
gum  distilled  from  its  bark  is  used  to  de- 
I atroy  the  chlggert,  little  insects  that  attack 
the  naked  feet  of  the  negroes.  The  tree  Is 
a native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  con- 
tinental tropical  America,  but  Is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit  and  almost  naturalised  in  some 
parts  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia.  The 
genus  Is  now  sometimes  made  to  include 
two  or  three  tropical  Asiatic  species,  with 
smaller  flowers  and  fruits,  but  similar  in 
structure,  which  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Calysaccion  : 
which  see. 

MAMMEE.  Lucuma  mammoaum, 

MAMMEE-TREE.  Mammal  amcrlcana, 

MAMMOTH-TREE.  WellingUmia  gigan- 
tea, 

MANA,  An  Indian  name  for  Pat  pal  um 
Bcrobiciilatum. 

MANACX.  A Brazilian  name  for  Fran 
ciscea  uniflora, 

MANAWA.  A New  Zealand  name  for 
an  aromatic  resin  reputed  to  he  obtained 
from  Avicennia  tomentosa. 

MANCHINEEL.  The  virulently  poison- 
ous ffippmnane Mancirulku  — , BASTARD. 
Cnmeraria  latifolia. 

MANCIENNE.  (Fr.)  Viburnum  Lantana. 

MANCU8.  Deficient  In  something ; want- 
ing. 

MANDAVALLI.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  purgative  Convolvulus  reptans. 

MANDEVILLA.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  dogbanes,  d i stlngui sited  by  its 
calyx  having  internally  a pectinate  ring; 
by  the  five  stamens  enclosed  In  the  corolla, 
their  anthers  lanceolate,  membranaceous 
at  the  top,  and  forming  a cone  round  the 
stigma ; and  by  the  single  style.  Its  stigma 
conical,  flve-Iobed  below.  The  only  species 
is  a climbing  shrub,  a native  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  whence  It  was  tlrst.  Introduced, 
under  the  name  of  Chili  Jasmine ; its  largo 
pure  white  and  sweetly  scented  Mowers 
render  it  an  acquisition  to  collections. 
Named  after  n.  J.  Mandeviile,  H.B.M.  mi- 
nister at  Buenos  Ayres.  [«.  D.] 

MANDIOC.  Manilla*  uiilistima , from 
which  cassava  is  prepared. 

MANDIROLA.  A Brazilian  gesnerad, 
related  to  Arhimene*,  the  typical  species 
being  the  plant  known  as  Achbm  nr*  multi- 
flora,  It  Is  characterised  by  its  scaly  sto- 
lones,  by  its  subcampanulate  corolla  with 
a spreading  fringed  limb  and  narrow  base, 
by  Its  crenated  membranaceous  i>erlgynous 
ring,  and  by  Its  two-lobed  stigma.  M.  la- 
luita  is  now  called  EucwUmia,  [T.  M.] 

MANDOBI,  MUNDI7BI.  Portuguese 
names  for  Arachia  hypogma. 

MANDRAOORA.  Tide  nnmo,  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  implying  hurtful  to 
cattle,  is  applied  to  a genus  of  SoUnuictw 
or  Atropacetv.  The  species  are  natives  of 


Southern  Europe  and  the  East,  and  hnve 
very  short  stems,  with  a thick  fleshy  often 
forked  root,  from  thesummltof  which  the 
entire  ovate  lance-slmpcd  leaves  appear  to 
proceed  in  compact  tufts.  The  flower-stalks 
spring  from  among  the  leaves,  and  bear  a 
solitary  flower  with  a top-shaped  calyx,  a 
bell-shaped  corolln,  to  the  base  of  which 
are  attached  Hve  stamens,  whose*  fllnments 
are  dilated  above  tht'lr  base.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy,  one-celled,  from  the  breaking  up  of 
the  partition  between  the  two  original  cells 
of  t he  ovary,. and  supported  by  the  slightly 
enlarged  and  persistent  calyx. 

The  Mandrakes,  like  their  near  ally  Bel- 
ladonna, have  poisonous  properties.  They 
act  as  emetics,  purgatives,  and  narcotics, 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  much  used 
as  sedatives  in  olden  times,  though  now 
disused.  Shakapeare  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  this  plant  when  he  makes  Banquo,  In 
Maclietft,  say  : * Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  in- 
sane root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner  1* 
And  also  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 'Give 
me  to  drink  Mandragora.’  Dr.  Silvester 
has  shown  that  Mandrake  was  employed  in 
olden  times  as  an  nnsesthetic,  in  the  same 
way  that  chloroform  now  is. 

In  the  days  when  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures was  an  article  of  faith  among  the 
ignorant  at  least,  the  Mandrake  root,  from 
its  occasional  similarity  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  human  figure,  was  considered  to 
possess  great  virtues,  and  was  in  constant 
use  for  amorous  incantations  and  love  phil- 
tres. Its  use  in  this  manner  is  alluded  to 
In  Genesis,  chap.  xxx.  (the  Dudaltn  being 
Identified  with  the  Mandrake) ; nnd  the 
superstition,  kept  alive  by  the  craft  and 
ingenuity  of  the  charlatan,  lias  not  entirely 
died  out  even  at  present,  although  the  root 
of  Bryonia  dioiea  is  now  employed  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  mandrake.  Nor 
was  tills  the  only  superstitious  tuition  con- 
nected with  this  plant,  for  Josephus  men- 
tions that  Its  chief  use  is  to  diBpel  demons, 
who  cannot  bear  either  its  smell  or  its 
presence.  Shakspeare  also  alludes  to  the 
fanciful  belief  entertained  as  to  this  plant, 
in  the  following  passage  from  Borneo  and 
Juliet 

Ami  •bricks  like  mardrsVc*  tnm  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad. 

Josephus  even  relates  that  It  was  certain 
death  to  touch  this  plant,  except  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  which  he  details (WVtrs 
of  the  Jeir *,  l*>ok  *vll.  cap.  vl.).  The  same 
writer  mentions  that  it  was  taken  without 
danger,  in  the  following  manner:  ‘They 
dig  a trench  quite  round  about  it,  till  the 
hidden  parr,  of  the  root  be  very  small ; they 
then  tie  a dog  to  It,  nnd  when  the  dog  t ries 
hard  to  follow  him  that  tied  him,  tills  root 
is  easily  plucked  up,  but  the  dog  dies  im- 
mediately, as  If  It  wore  Instead  of  the  man 
that  would  take  the  plant  away  : nor  after 
this  need  any  one  be  afraid  of  taking  It  into 
their  hands.’  Dloscorides  mentions  a male 
and  female  kind  of  Mandrake,  which  appa- 
rently correspond  with  the  spring  and  au- 
tuniual  species  of  modern  botanists.  In 
Professor  Daubeny’s  Interesting  lectures 
on  Roman  husbandry,  is  a plate  copied  from 
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the  most  undent  MSS.  of  Dlnscortdes,  now 
at  Vienna.  ‘ represent  I hr  Kurrsis,  the  god- 
dess of  discovery,  presenting  In  triumph 
to  Dioscorides  the  root  of  this  mandrake, 
which  she  has  just  had  pulled  up,  whilst 
the  unfortunate  don  which  bad  been  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  is  depicted  In  the 
agonies  of  death and  In  some  other  MSS. 
of  tills  author,  which  the  writer  has  bad 
] the  opportunity  of  Inspecting,  represen  ta- 
! lions  are  given  of  the  mode  of  extracting 
niaio  and  female  mandrakes  from  the 


, Josephus.  Indeed,  In  old  berbals  similar 
| Illustrations  arc  not  uncommon.  Of  the 
1 two  species  previously  mentioned,  if.  offl- 
ciruirttm  or  Jf.  aulumnalia  is  a very'  hand- 
some autumn  flowering  plant,  with  wavy 
leaves,  and  deep  blue  Bowers.  (M.  T.  MJ 

MANDRAKE.  ifnndrayora ; also  an 
American  name  for  Podophyllum. 

| M A NETT  I A.  A genua  of  Otnektmaeaa, 

so  called  In  honour  of  Xavier  Manettl, 

: Professor  of  Botany  in  Florence  In  the 
i middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
si>ecles  are  undershruhs  of  climbing  habit, 

! natives  of  tropical  America.  They  have 
opposite  leaves  and  wide  stipules ; axillary 
one  or  many  flowered  flower-stalks ; a tur- 
1 binate  calyx,  with  the  limb  divided  Into 
! four  or  live  linear  lance-shaped  lobes,  with 
! an  equal  number  of  teeth  between  them  In 
some  cases;  and  a funnel-shaped  corolla 
dilated  and  hairy  at  the  throat,  the  limb 
divided  Into  four  or  five  obtuse  segments. 
; There  arc  four  or  five  stamens  Inserted  Into 
. the  throat  of  the  corolla,  and  slightly  pro- 
truding ; and  a thread-like  style.  The  rind 
of  the  root  of  If,  cordifoliii  has  emetic  pro- 
! pcrties,  and  Is  used  by  the  Brazilians  In 
i dropsy  and  dysentery.  Twoor  three  species 
with  scarlet  or  pink  Boners  are  grown  In 
hot  houses  In  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MAN  FUNGUS.  Gentler. 

MANGABA,  or  MANGA VA.  A Brazilian 
name  tor  the  fruit  otUancomia  epeciosa, 

MANGEL-WURZEL.  Beta  t ntlgnri*  mn- 
erprhiza.  According  to  Dr.  Prior,  this  was 
originally  Mangold-wurzel. 


MANGIER.  (Fr.)  Man  ffi/era. 

MANGIKERA,  A genus  of  tropical  Asia-  I 
tic  trees,  whose  fruit  is  well  known  by  the 
native  name  Mnnghn,  whence  the  technical 
name  has  been  (rained.  The  genns  is  in- 
r lulled  among  the  Anacardiaeetr,  and  con- 
sists of  trees  with  alternate  stalked  entire 
leaves,  and  numerous  small  pinkish  or 
yellowish  flowers  In  much-branched  pani- 
cles. The  calyx  Is  flve-iwrted,  and  the 
petals  and  stamens  five  each,  one  or  two 
only  of  the  latter  !>elng  fertile.  The  fruit 
Is  externally  fleshy,  and  more  or  less 
fibrous.  Internally  hard  and  bony. 

The  Mango,  it.  indica,  grows  abundantly 
In  India,  ’where  numerous  varieties  are 
cultivated,  as  also  In  Brazil,  the  Mauritius, 
ir.  The  fruit  of  some  varieties  la  esteem- 
ed as  the  most  delicious  of  Indian  fruits; 
but  there  are  very  numerous  kinds,  differ- 
ing not  only  In  flavour,  but  also  In  the  size 
and  shape  of  their  fruit.  Most  of  them  have 
more  or  less  of  a turpentine  flavour  ; the 
best  varieties  are  most  free  from  It,  while 
the  Inferior  kinds  are  stated  to  be  little 
better  In  texture  and  flavour  than  a mix- 
ture of  tow  and  turpentine.  The  unripe 
fruits  are  much  used  In  India  In  conserves, 
tarts,  and  pickles,  In  which  latter  state  they 
are  frequently  Imported  Into  this  country. 
The  ripe  fruits,  too,  are  constantly  eaten, 
and  are  said  In  general  to  be  wholesome, but 
frequently  to  produce  bolls  In  new-comers 
unaccustomed  to  their  use.  When  rut 
with  a knife,  a blue  stain  Is  produced  on  the 
blade,  from  the  presence  of  gallic  acid  in 
the  pulp,  which  likewise  contains  gum  and 
citric  acid.  The  seeda  are  hotled  and  eaten 
In  times  of  scarcity  by  the  natives;  they 
are  3&ld  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties. 


The  wood  Is  soft  and  porous,  of  a grey  ro-  ! 
lonr  when  young,  but  brownish  and  harder  I 
In  old  trees;  it  Is  burnt  together  with 
sandal-wood  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  burning 
of  tlieir  dead.  The  hark  Is  employed  me 
dleinally  to  restrain  discharges  from  the 
mneous  membranes,  and  has  been  like- 
wise well  spoken  of  In  tbe  treatment  of  ‘ 
fevers  In  St.  Domingo. 

A soft  reddish-brown  punt-resin  exudes  ; 
from  the  bark  when  wounded,  and  Is  used 
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externally  In  certain  skin  diseases,  and  In- 
ternally for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea  and  dy- 
sentery. The  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  are 
used  by  the  natives  as  tooth-brushes  and 
to  harden  the  gums;  the  leaves  are  like- 
wise employed  In  chest  affections  and  de- 
rangements of  the  liver ; while  calcined  and 
powdered,  they  are  employed  as  an  appli- 
cation to  bums  to  dry  up  the  discharges, 
and  for  the  removal  of  warts.  The  seeds 
of  the  Mango  not  unfrequently  possess 
more  than  one  embryo ; and  for  an  account 
of  some  curious  deviations  from  the  or- 
dinary condition  of  a germinating  seed, 
the  reader  Is  referred  to  a paper  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society , 18*31.  The 
i Mango  is  cultivated  as  an  object  of  cu- 
J rlosity  in  hothouses  in  this  country,  and 
; has  occasionally  ripened  Us  fruit, 
j An  edible  cake  is  prepared  from  the  fruit 

| of  .V.  f /abonensis,  which  is  much  used  as 
; an  article  of  food  by  the  natives  of  Sierra 
j Leone.  It  resembles  chocolate  in  appear- 
j mice,  and  contains  a large  quantity  of  fatty 
material.  CM.  T.  M.] 

MANGKUDtT.  The  red  dyo  root  of  Mo- 
rinda  nmbellata. 

MANGLES  I A.  A genus  of  some  authors, 
hut  considered  by  Meissner,  In  his  mono- 
graph of  the  Proteaceee,  to  form  a section 
of  the  large  genus  Grevillea.  It  contains 
about  eight  species,  all  from  South-west 
Australia;  and  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
Its  flowers  having  a thickened  style,  much 
swollen  on  one  side,  and  about  as  long  and 
thick  os  the  one  sided  ovary,  from  which 
It  is  separated  by  a constriction  ; and  by  Its 
terminal  conical  6tigma.  [A.  8.] 

MANGLIETIA.  An  Asiatic  genus  of 
Magnoliacece,  consisting  of  only  three  ape- 
I cies,  two  of  w'hich  are  found  In  Nepal  and 
1 Khasyn,  and  the  third  in  Java.  All  three 
are  handsome  tall  trees  with  large  entire 
i leaves,  and  showy  flowers  borne  singly  at 
l the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  scarcely 
I distinguishable  from  those  of  Magnolia. 

I M.  insignis,  one  of  the  Indian  species, 

| attains  a height  of  flftyor  sixty  feet,  Its 
I trunk  yielding  an  even-grained  wood  of 
I a light  colour.  It  has  thlcklsh  oblong 
lance-shaped  smooth  and  shining  leaves, 
and  large  sweet-smelling  whitish  flowers 
tinged  with  rose-colour.  The  Javanese 
species,  31.  glanca , likewise  has  fragrant 
flowers,  but  they  are  of  a pale  yellow’  co- 
lour. This  also  produces  a light-coloured 
solid  wood  of  even  grain,  which  Is  very 
much  employed  by  the  natives  for  making 
coffins,  owing  to  Its  being  supposed  to 
prevent  the  decay  of  the  bodies  put  into 
them.  [A.  R] 

MANGO.  The  fruit  of  Mangiferaindiea. 
-,  MOUNTAIN  or  WILD.  (Huttia  flam. 

| — , WILD.  The  fruits  of  some  species  of 
j Irving ia. 

MANGOLD  WURZEL.  Beta  vulgaris 
macrorhizu ■. 

MANGOSTERN.  A delicious  Eastern 
fruit,  produced  by  (iarcinia  Mangostana . 
j — , WILD.  Embryopteris  glutinifera. 


» MANGROVE.  Rhizophora:  hence  Lind- 
ley’s  name  of  Mangroves  for  the  It hho- 
phoracece.  —,  BLACK  or  OLIVE.  Avicen- 
ma  tountoM,  — , WHITE,  Laguncularia 
racemosa.  — , ZARAGOZA.  Conoco rp us 

I erect  us. 

MANGCAI.  Agave  mexicana.  — , DIVI- 
NUM.  Agave  Theometl. 

M ANGRIER  DE  LINDE.  (Fr.)  Man- 
gif  era  indica. 

MAX-GURL  An  Indian  name  for  Arum  j 
| indie  inn. 

MANI.  Moronobea  coccinea  ; also  a Span- 
isli  name  of  the  Ground  Nut,  Arachis  hy- 
i pogtea. 

; MANICARIA.  In  nearly  all  the  genera 
! of  palms  the  leaves  ore  either  more  or  less 
| pinnated  or  fan-shaped;  but  in  the  present 
genus,  which  consists  of  a solitary  species 
Inhabiting  the  tidal  swamps  of  the  Lower 
i Amazon  River,  they  are  entire,  or  occasion- 
ally when  old  irregularly  split.  Individual 
; leaves  frequently  measure  as  much  as 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  four  or  five  In 
• width,  having  coarsely  serrated  edges, and 
I transverse  furrows ; and  being  of  a stiff 
habit  they  stand  erect  upon  the  summit  of 
the  stout  crooked  stem,  which  usually 
■ Attains  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  Is  deeply  ringed  with  the  scars  of  fallen  ; 
j leaves,  or  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  ] 
I fibrous  sheathe  of  the  leaf  stalks.  The  ( 
i simply  branched  flower-spikes,  measuring  : 
! three  or  four  feet  long,  hang  down  from 
among  the  leaves,  and  are  enclosed  In  an  ! 
entire  brown  spathe  of  a tough  fibrous  or 
cioth-like  texture,  which  is  ultimately  tom  { 
open  in  an  irregular  manner  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  confined  flower-spike.  The 
flowers  are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  upon 
the  same  spike.  The  fruit  Is  generally 
three-lohed,  and  covered  with  blunt  an-  | 
gular  tubercles  of  a dry  corky  nature. 

The  Indians  call  this  palm  Bussu,  and  : 
Its  immense  entire  leaves  are  invaluable  • 
to  them  for  thatching  their  huts,  each  leaf 
being  for  that  purpose  split  lengthwise 
through  the  midrib,  and  the  halves  ar-  ! 
! ranged  so  that  the  natural  furrows  act  as  | 

, gutters  for  conveying  away  the  water. 
The  fibrous  spathes  also  are  converted 
Into  capital  bags  and  caps  by  simply  cut-  ! 
! ting  round  them  near  the  bottom  and  pull-  I 
Ing  them  off  entire,  and  afterwards  stretch-  i 
Ing  them  open  as  widens  possible  without 
tearing;  or,  when  cut  longitudinally  down 
one  side,  they  supply  a coarse  but  strong  i 
kind  of  cloth.  [A.SJ  f 

MANICATE.  Said  of  surfaces  covered  j 
with  hairs,  so  entangled  that  they  can  be  j 
stripped  off  like  a skin. 

MANIHOT.  To  this  genus  of  Euphorbia-  ( 
era'  belongs  the  celebrated  Cassava  or 
Mandloc  plant,  the  fleshy  root  of  which 
yields  the  greatest  portion  of  the  dally 
food  of  the  natives  of  tropical  America, 
and  one  of  the  products  of  which  is  well- 
known  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
Tapioca.  A large  number  of  species,  all  j 
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American,  are  descrit>cd.  They  are  woody 
or  shrubby  plants  growing  from  fleshy  tu- 
berutis  roots,  their  stems  being  without 
prickles  or  glands,  their  leaves  generally 
long-stalked,  pelmstely  divided,  and  their 
flowers,  which  are  of  separate  sexes,  dls- 
poied  in  panicles  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Cassava  or  Mandiocca  meal  is  yielded  by 
two  so-called  species,  which,  however,  bear 
such  great  resemblance  to  each  other  that 
most  botanists  combine  them.  These  are: 
if.  u tilissima,  the  Bitter  Cassava,  a shrubby 


M.mihot  utiliolma. 


plant  growing  from  six  to  eight  feet  high 
or  more,  with  erect  somewhat  twisted 
knotty  stems  rising  from  long  thick  fleshy 
cylindrical  roots  of  a yellowish  colour,  con- 
taining a poisonous  milky  juice,  and  far- 
ing deeply  seven-parted  leaves  on  very 
long  slender  stalks,  crowded  together  at 
the  tops  of  the  branches  ; and  if.  Aipi,  the 
Sweet  Cassava,  which  differs  principally 
In  having  sweet  wholesome  roots  of  a red- 
dish colour,  and  usually  only  five-parted 
leaves ; but  these  differences  are  not  of 
specific  value,  and  the  plants  must  be  re- 
garded as  varieties  of  one  species,  ir  is 
quite  clear,  however,  that  while  the  root 
of  one  Is  bitter  and  a most  virulent  poison, 
that  of  the  other  is  sweet  and  wholesome, 
and  Is  commonly  eaten  cooked  as  a vege- 
table. Both  of  them,  especially  the  bitter, 
are  most  extensively  cultivated  over  the 
greater  port  of  tropical  America,  and  yield 
an  abundance  of  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  the  poison  of  the  hitter  kind  being 
got  rid  of  during  the  process  of  preparation 
it  undergoes.  This  consists  in  first  reduc- 
ing the  large  fleshy  roots  to  a pulp  by 
grating  them,  the  poisonous  juice  l>olng 
then  expelled  by  pressure,  and  the  residual 
mass  pounded  Into  a coarse  meal  rmid* 
blingbread-cnimbs.which  Is  madeintothln 
cakes,  or  cooked  in  various  ways,  the  heat 
dissi|«ating  any  remaiulng  poison.  The 


poisonous  expressed  juice,  if  allowed  to 
settle,  deposits  a large  quantity  of  starch, 
known  as  Brazilian  Arrowroot  or  Tapioca 
meal,  from  which  the  tapioca  of  the  shops 
Is  prepared  by  simply  torrefying  the  moist 
starch  upon  hot  plates,  the  heat  causing 
the  starch  grains  to  swell  and  burst  and 
Income  agglutinated  together.  A sauce 
called  Cassareep,  used  for  flavouring  soups 
and  other  dishes,  particularly  the  West 
Indian  dish  known  ns  pepper-pot.  Is  also 
prepared  from  this  juice  by  concentrating 
and  rendering  it  harmless  by  boiling. 

Another  of  the  product*  of  Cassava  is  an 
Intoxicating  beverage  called  Piwarrie,  but 
the  manner  of  brewing  it  Is  not  calculated 
to  render  it  tempting  to  Europeans.  It  Is 
made  by  the  women,  who  chew  Cassava 
cakes  and  throw  the  masticated  material 
into  a wooden  bowl,  where  It  Is  allowed  to 
ferment  for  some  days,  and  then  boiled.  It 
Is  said  to  have  an  agreeable  taste.  [A.S.] 

MANIOC.  (Fr.)  Manihot  vttlissfma. 
MAN  INK.  (Fr.)  Clavaria  digitata. 
MAXJACK.  Cordia  macrophylla. 

MANI8AN.  A thick  syrup  obtained  by 
boiling  the  saccharine  sap  of  Sipaf rut  icons. 

MAXISFRIS.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  ItotVtoelleee,  and  con- 
taining two  species,  l>oth  of  which  are 
annuals,  natives  of  the  warmest  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  [D.  MO 

M A NIT  A.  Cheirostemon  platanoides. 

MANJIRIKA.  An  Indian  name  for  Ocy- 
mum  Basilicum. 

MANKUCHOO.  An  Indian  naino  for 
1 Arum  indicum. 

MANNA.  A saccharine  purgative  pro- 
duct discharged  from  the  bark  of  various 
secies  of  ash,  chiefly  Omus  rot  undi folia 
and  europeea.  Similar  substances  are  also 
produced  by  the  cedar,  the  oak,  the  cistus, 
and  by  Eucalyptu s mannifera.  — of  Bri- 
anqon.  A turi**ntlny  saccharine  exuda- 
tion from  the  larch.  — of  Mount  6!nal. 
A product  of  Tamarix  mannifera.  — , HE- 
BREW or  PERSIAN.  A product  of  Alhagi 
Mounmtm , or,  according  to  others,  of  To- 
I marix  mannifera:  see  Gen.  — , POLAND. 
Glycerin  Jluita  ns.  , 

MANNA  CROrP.  The  prepared  seeds 
of  Glycerin  fluitans. 

MANNE  DE  PRUS8E.  (Fr.)  Glyceria 

ft  u Hans. 

MANOXIM.  A name  In  Minnesota  for 
Zizania  nquatica , or  Wild  Rice. 

I MAXSIENNE.  (Fr.)  Viburnum  Lantana. 

MANfiOA.  A genus  of  Bignoniacece , 
named  in  honour  of  A.  P.  da  Silva  Manso, 
a Brazilian  botanist,  and  consisting  of  only 
two  species,  both  of  which  are  climbing 
shrubs  with  conjugate  leaves  furnished 
with  tendrils,  nnd  handsome  white  or  violet 
flowers  nrranged  In'  panicles,  liavingahlla- 
biate  calyx,  the  segments  of  which  are  di- 
vided into  five  long  lobes,  a funnel-shaped 
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i corolla,  and  four  stamens,  with  the  rudl- 
i mem  of  a fifth.  The  fruit  and  uses  of  | 
i these  plants,  both  natives  of  Brazil,  are 
unknown.  [B.  8.] 

MAXTBLET  DBS  DAMES.  (Fr.)  A l- 

I chemUltL 

M AXTI3IA.  A genua  of  Zinpiberacecr, 
deriving  Its  name  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  the  InHcct  Montis.  It  Is 
nearly  allied  t oGlobba,  hut  Is  distinguished 
from  It  by  the  lateral  Inner  segments  of  the 
corolla  being  narrow  and  linear,  and  ad- 
herent to  the  filament  of  the  stamen  above 
the  labellum ; the  anther,  moreover,  is  di- 
lated on  each  side  Into  a membranous  wing. 
One  of  the  species  has  long  been  grown  In 
hothouses  in  this  country,  from  the  singu- 
larity and  beauty  of  Its  flowers,  which 
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present  some  resemblance  to  a ballet- 
dancer  : hence  the  popular  name,  Dancing 
Girls,  applied  to  the  plant.  The  filament 
and  anther  with  Its  wing-tike  margins,  re- 
present the  head  and  neck  of  the  lady,  the 
long  inner  segments  of  the  corolla  repre- 
j sent  the  arms,  while  the  labellum  corre- 
sponds to  the  dress.  The  flowers  are  purple 
and  yellow.  The  name,  Mantbia  *a ltatarla% 
expresses  the  resemblance  both  to  an  in- 
sect and  to  a dancer.  [M.  T.  MJ 

M ANTTLEA.  A genus  of  Sttroph uiariacar, 
of  the  tribe  Oratioiem , distinguished  by  a 
flve-rleft  calyx  with  narrow  lobes  ; by  a 
corolla  with  a slender  straight  tube,  and  a 
spreading  limb  nearly  equally  divided  into  i 
live  lobes  which  are  often  notched  or  cleft ; 
and  by  didynamous  stamens  enclosed  In 
the  tube,  with  one-celled  anthers.  There 
are  nearly  thirty  species,  natives  of  South- 1 
ern  Africa,  all  herbs  or  rarely  low  under- 
shrubs,  with  the  leaves  usually  radical 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  only.  The 
flowers  are  terminal  In  racemes,  or  more  ! 
frequently  clustered  in  narrow  Irregularly 
compound  panicles.  They  are  usually  yel-  j 
low,  orange,  or  red,  small,  but  sometimes 
very  numerous. 

MANYROOT.  A West  Indian  name  for 
the  emetic  RucUia  tubervea. 


MAOOSA.  The  fibre  of  a species  of  Ur* 
tica  used  lu  Ceylon. 

MAPLE.  Acer . — , BIRD'8-EYK.  Acer  : 
$accharinum.  —.ITALIAN.  AcerOpnlu*.  — , , 
NORWAY.  Acer platanoide*.  — , SUGAR. 
Acer  saccharinw*.  —.SWAMP.  Acer  r Hr  I 
brum, 

MAPPA.  A genus  of  Euphorbia  ceer%  of 
the  tribe  Crotonctc,  consisting  of  trees  with 
large  usually  peltate  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  In  axillary  or  lateral  panicles.  The  \ 
calyx  1b  small  without  petals;  the  male  > 
flowers  In  clusters  with  three  to  ten  sta- 
mens bearing  small  globular  four-lobod  i 
anthers;  the  females  solitary,  usually  with 
a two-celled  ovary,  growing  into  a capsule 
usually  bearing  soft  prickles  or  subulate 
processes.  There  are  several  Bpecles  In  the 
t roplcal  regions  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Africa. 
Among  them  3f.  Tanaria  Is  said  to  yield  a 
good  tan  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MAPROUNEA.  A genus  of  Euphorbia- 
cetr,  of  the  tribe  Crotonem , consisting  of 
trees  with  small  glabrous  alternate  ovate 
entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  the  males 
growing  in  little  oval  cone-like  beads, at  the 
base  of  which  are  som**  long-stalkod  female 
onea.  There  are  only  two  species  known, 
both  from  tropical  America, 

MAQUI.  (Fr.)  AriMotclia. 

MARA.  A Guiana  wood  furnished  by 
Iciest  ultissima. 

MARACAUBA.  A.  Brazilian  furniture  j 
wood,  Intermediate  in  apoetiance  between 
mahogany  and  tulip-wood. 

MARAM  or  MARRAM.  A mmophila  are- 
naria. 

MARANTACE.E.  (OnnwtccnO  A natural  ’ 
order  of  epigynous  monocotyledons,  Ikv 
longing  to  Lindley’s  ainomal  alliance  of  | 
Endogeus.  Herbaceous  plants,  with  tuber- 
i ous  rhizomes,  and  leaves  and  flowers  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  ginger  family.  Perianth 
superior,  in  two  whorls  : the  outer  (calyx) 
three-lobed  short,  the  inner  .corolla)  tubu- 
lar elongated  three-parted,  the  segments 
nearly  equal ; stamens  In  two  whorls  : the  | 
outer  sterile  petaloid  Irregular, resembling 
a tubular  trifld  corolla  with  one  of  the 
lateral  segments  different,  the  inner  pe-  , 
taloid,  two  being  sterile,  and  one  lateral 
fertile,  the  filament  of  the  latter  petaloid  ; 
amber  on  the  margin  of  the  filament,  onc- 
celled;  ovary  three-celled,  rarely  one-cell- 
ed, the  ovules  solitary  and  erect,  or  nu- 
merous and  attached  to  the  axis;  style 
petaloid ; stigma  either  the  naked  apex 
of  the  style,  or  hollow  hooded  and  in- 
curved. Fruit  a three-celled  capsule,  or 
baccate  ono-oelled  and  one-seeded ; seeds 
round,  without  arlllus;  embryo  straight, 
in  hard  albumen.  They  are  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  Africa;  several  are 
found  in  India  ; none  are  known  in  a wild  * 
state  beyond  the  tropics.  The  plants  con- 
tain much  starch  In  the  rhizomes  and 
roots,  but  an*  destitute  of  aroma.  Arrow- 
root  Is  the  produce  of  the  tuberous  rhi- 
zomes of  Harantu  ; while  Ctinna  coccinea. 
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C.  Achiras,  C.  eduli *,  Ac.,  yield  Tous-les- 
mois.  There  are  nine  genera,  Including 
Ctttina,  A taranta,  and  Phrynium , and  up- 
wards of  130  species.  [J.  H.  BJ 

MARANTA.  Marnntl,  after  whom  this 
genus  was  named,  was  a Venetian  botanist 
and  physician  of  thetnlddleof  theslxteenth 
century.  The  genua,  which  gives  Its  name 
to  the  Marantac*<r,  consists  of  horlwiceous 
plants  with  fleshy  tubers,  and  terminal 
Mttlfled  jointed  Inflorescence  with  deci- 
duous acale-like  bracts.  The  flowers  have 
a calyx  of  three  sepals ; a corolla  of  six 
segments,  the  central  one  or  Up  of  the 
inner  series  larger  than  the  lateral  ones, 
and  cleft;  a petalold  stamen  with  half  an 
anther  on  one  side  of  It,  and  a hooded  style 
adhering  to  a barren  petal-like  filament. 

The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. but  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
starch  in  their  tubers  In  l>oth  East  and 
West  Indies,  fiierra  Leone,  Ac,  M.  Allouya , 
.V.  noftr7i>,  and  especially  M.  arundinacca , 
are  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  above-named  species,  M. 
ramotiHrima  Is  cultivated  for  like  purposes 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  term  Arrow-root 
Is  sHd  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
native  Indians  used  the  roots  of  these 
plants  as  an  application  to  wounds  Inflicted 
by  poisoned  arrows.  The  tulK*rs  whence 
the  Arrow-root  is  procured  are  whitish, 
jointed,  and  horizontal,  and  give  origin 
to  numerous  offshoots,  that  are  covered 
with  rudimentary  leaves  or  scales;  these 
ultimately  appear  above  ground  and  throw 
up  new  Btems.  The  starch  Is  extracted 
from  the  tubers,  when  these  are  ten  or 
twelve  months  old,  by  reducing  them  to  a 
pulp  with  water,  straining,  allowing  the 
ferula  to  subside,  again  washing  It,  and 
ultimately  allowing  it  to  dry. 

Arrow-root  is  a very  pure  kind  of  starch, 
and  is  very  nutritious.  It  Is  frequently 
adulterated  with  other  cheaper  starches, 
which  fact  may  readily  be  detected  by  the 
microscope.  Other  descriptions  of  Arrow- 
root  are  furnished  by  plants  belonging  to 
the  following  genera : Arum , Cannat  Cur - 
cuma,  Jatropha , Taccu— to  which  articles 
the  reader  Is  referred  for  further  Informa- 
tion. Mats  used  for  shadln*  in  India  are 
frequently  made  of  the  spilt  stems  of  M. 
dicholoma,  [M.  T.  M.1 

MAR  ASCHINO.  A liqueur  prepared  from 
the  Cherry. 

MARASMIC8.  A genus  separated  from 
Agariens  on  account  of  the  leathery  texture 
of  the  species,  which  revive  on  the  appli- 
cation of  water,  and  other  less  obvious 
characters.  Two  distinct  sections  occur, 
In  the  first  of  which  the  spawn  Is  fluccose, 
r.nd  in  the  second  resembles  fibrous  roots. 
The  former  group  contains  the  more  fleshy 
species,  of  which  M.  Oreades  or  Champi- 
gnon 1*  one  of  our  very  best  esculent  fungi, 
while  if.  ttcorodonius  Is  an  excellent  condi- 
ment. The  latter  comprises  a multitude  of 
I thin  often  splendidly  coloured  fungi,  which 
abound  in  tropical  countries,  and  vie  with 
each  other  In  elegance,  if.  turmatocepha - 


| lus  has  occurred  In  otic  of  the  stoves  at 
Kew,  and  if  some  of  the  more  showy  spe- 
cies could  be  cultivated  successfully,  It 
would  lie  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
more  attractive.  Some  of  our  own  species, 
though  more  modest  in  point  of  colouring, 
are  delightful  objects;  and  the  little  Af. 
Hudson  I,  with  Its  long  tawny  bristles  ra- 
diating in  every  direction  from  the  pileus, 
which  is  common  on  holly  leaves.  Is  a plant 
of  surprising  beauty  when  closely  exa- 
, mined.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MARATTIACE.E,  MARATTIA.  An 
order  and  genus  of  ferns,  separated  on  the 
one  hand  from  Polypa<liact<r  by  the  absence 
of  a jointed  ring  to  the  spore-case;  and  on 
the  other  from  Ophioglossacea,  which  agree 

i 
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lr.  having  rlnglcss  spore-cases,  by  having 
the  sorl  dorsal,  and  the  vernation  clrcinate. 
I The  order  Includes  the  genera  Marattia , 
< tj/mnolhtra , Eupodium , and  Angiopterin , 

! which  have  distinct  oblong  sori  consisting 
• of  free  or  concrete  longitudinally  blvalved 
1 spore-cases  ; Kaulfu&tm,  which  has  distinct 
circular  sorl  made  up  of  an  annular  series 
of  concrete  spore-cases;  and  Dantra , in 
which  the  sorl  are  connate  over  the  whole 
dorsal  surface  of  the  fronds. 

Marattia  differ-*  from  the  other  genera 
of  the  order  in  having  oblong  sessile  sorl 
! made  up  of  concrete  spore-cases,  and  seated 
i on  a fimbriate  persistent  involucre,  it 
' consists  of  a few  coarse-hairi  ted  plants, 
I with  largo  globose  scaly  rhizomes,  and 
I ample  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  fronds,  with 
| fleshy  stliM-s,  and  large  oblong  lance-shaped 
pinnules,  bearing  the  sorl  In  lines  near 
I their  margins.  They  occur  In  South  Ame* 
rira,  the  Eastern  and  Pacific  Islands,  In 
Routh  Africa,  the  Mascaren  Islands,  and 
the  Island  of  Asceuslon.  [T.  M.] 

MARC.  The  cake  or  refuse  after  exp  ress- 
| ing  the  oil  or  juice  from  fruits  or  seeds,  as 
of  apples,  olives,  grapes,  Ac. ; it  Is  mostly 
used  for  manure. 

MARCA880N.  (Pr.)  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

MARCEAU.  (Pr.’)  Salix  Caprea.  — , 
PETIT.  Salix  aurita. 

! MARCELLA.  A Brazilian  name  for 
j G rangea  maderaspatatuu 

, MARCESCENT,  MARCID.  Not  falling 
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I off  until  the  part  which  bears  it  is  per- 
fected, hut  withering  long  before  that 
time,  as  the  flowers  of  Orokanrhc. 

MARCETIA.  Little  rigid  mostly  hairy 
undershruiw,  generally  with  small  heath- 
like leaves,  and  small  white  or  reddish 
flowers  in  the  upper  leaf-axils.  The  genus 
l>elongs  to  Melnrtmnacew,  and  numbers 
about  a dozen  species,  all  Brazilian.  It  has 
letraraerous  flowers,  with  a campanulate 
subulate-toothed  calyx  ; mostly  arum  I-  i 
nate  petals  ; eight  stamens  with  subulate 
somewhat  curved  anthers  opening  by  a ' 
] single  pore,  and  the  connective  scarcely 
prolonged  at  the  base;  and  a four  or 
rarely  three-celled  ovary  bearing  a filiform 
style  and  punctiform  stigma.  [A.  8.J 

MAROG RAVI  ACE.®  ( Marryravfadf.)  A 
| natural  family  of  dicotykNlons  1>elouging 
I to  Lindley’s  gmtiferal  alliance  of  hypo-  j 
I gynous  Exogen*.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  j 
i alternate  entire  simple  leathery  and  ex-  | 
stipulate  leaves.  Flowers  often  furnished 
I with  pitcher-like  bracts;  sepals  two  to 
seven,  coriaceous  and  persistent;  corolla  i 
j hvpogynous  of  five  petals,  or  gamopetalous 
i calyptrlform ; stamens  usually  Indefinite, 
t very  rarely  live,  hypogy nous,  the  filaments 
dilated  at  the  base,  the  anthers  long,  erect,  \ 
intrnrse;  ovary  single,  one-celled;  style  ' 
one;  stigma  often  capitate.  Fruit  coria- 
ceous, Indehisoent,  or  dehiscing  by  valves  j 
In  a loculicidal  manner,  the  placentas  being 
parietal  and  forming  spurious  dissepi- 
ments; seeds  indefinite,  minute.  They 
occur  chiefly  In  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. There  are  four  genera,  and  about  two 
dozen  species.  Examples  : Marcgrnria,  No- 
rantea.  [J.  H.  BJ 

MARC/J  RAVI  A.  One  of  the  few  genera 
of  Mnrcffraviftcetr,  an  order  now  reduced  by 
; some  botanists  to  a section  of  Tlemstriimia-  : 

I cecr.  There  are  but  few  species,  all  t>o-  I 
j longing  to  tropical  America,  and  all  large 
I climbing  or  almost  epiphytal  shrubs,  with 
thick  leathery  quite  entire  leaves  on  short 
stalks,  and  long  sulked  flowers  In  terminal 
j uml>el8  or  corymb-formed  racemes.  It  Is  j 
I distinguished  from  its  allies  by  Its  petals 
being  united  Into  a cap-like  corolla,  which 
i becomes  detnrhed  round  its  base  and  falls 
off  in  a single  piece;  also  by  Its  stamens 
i being  Indefinite,  or  never  less  than  twelve;  ; 

1 and  by  Its  incompletely  four  to  twelve- 
celled  ovary.  In  the  West  Indies,  M.  um-  | 
bettota  was  formerly  considered  to  possess 
medicinal  properties.  [A.  8.] 

MARCH.  An  old  name  of  Parsley. 

MARCH  ANTIACE  J®  An  Important  sec- 
tion of  liverworts,  distinguished  front 
other  members  by  very  striking  character*. 

| The  frond  is  never  leafy,  frequently  forked, 
with  the  surface  divided  Into  little  area* 
and  porous.  The  male  fruit  Is  Immersed 
in  sessile  or  stalked  discoid  or  peltate  re- 
ceptacles. The  capsules  are  disposed  sym- 
metrically on  the  under  side  of  stalked 
wheel-shaped  receptacles,  and  are  either 
valvate  or  bursting  Irregularly,  or  very 
| rarely  solitary  and  sessile,  or  merely ! 


grouped  together.  The  stalk  is  often 
sheathed  ; and  the  spores  are  mixed  with 
j elaters.  They  are  divided  into  three  nntural 
orders:— 

1.  TaroionibaS  : with  single  sessile  cap- 

sules, sometimes  grouped  together. 

2.  Jecorari.e  : with  capsules  on  theundcr 

side  of  a common  stalked  receptacle. 

3.  Lux  l* lari e^s  : with  capsules  on  a com- 

mon peduncle. 

They  grow  in  moist  places,  spreading 
over  the  ground,  stones,  Ac.,  and  ntuched 
by  delicate  rooting  fibres.  Besides  the  re- 
gular fruit,  there  are  often  separate  organs 
which  conUln  gemm®,  by  means  of  which 
the  plants  are  multiplied.  The  archcgones 
are  produced  on  the  frond  itself,  and  give 
rise  to  the  fruit,  not  to  a new  plant,  ami  the 
sperniatozoids  arc  like  those  of  Cfmra,  hut 
have  fewer  volutions  in  the  spiral,  which 
is  In  many  cases  at  length  completely  ex- 
panded. Mairhantia  polymorpha , which 
occurs  everywhere  on  shady  walks  am!  on 
the  soil  of  gnrdon-pnts.Isthe  most  familiar 
example,  and  w ill  amply  reward  a close  In- 
spection. It  U a popular  remedy,  along  i 
with  some  other  allied  species,  for  jaundice 
and  consumption  , hut  Its  virtues  arc  in  | 
all  probability  Imaginary.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MARCKEA.  A genus  named  In  honour 
of  the  famous  French  naturalist  Lamarck, 
nnd  belonging  to  the  order  Afropacetr.  . 
The  species  is  a climbing  shrub,  native  of  j 
Guiana,  with  axillary  clusters  of  scarlet  1 
flowers,  having  a tubular  calyx  ; a funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  divided  Into  five  obtuse  j 
segments;  five  stamens,  concealed  within  j 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  to  which  they  are  f 
adherent,  the  anthers  opening  longltudl-  ] 
nally  ; and  a two-celled  ovary  with  mime-  I 
rous  ovules  In  each  compartment,  and  a 
simple  style.  Fruit  capsular,  two-valvcd, 
n i any-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

M A REBLOBS.  CaUha  palnstri*. 

MAR  E\S-T  A I L.  Hippitri a. 

MARGINAL.  Belonging  to  the  margin 
or  edge  of  anything. 

M AIR;  IN  ART  A.  Goniophlebinm. 

MARGINATE.  Furnished  with  an  edge  ' 
of  a different  texture  from  the  remainder  j 
of  the  body. 

MARGOSA-TREE.  Mel  id  Axadiraehta. 

MARGOTIA.  A genua  of  campylosper- 
mous  UmMliferat , characterised  by  the 
inner  face  of  the  seed  being  ftltTnwed  in- 
stead of  flat.  Its  nearest  ally  Is  Eltrnxf  ti- 
ll Mm,  from  which  It  differs  In  the  white 
deeply  bilohed  petals  with  long  Incurved 
tongue-llke  apices.  The  only  known  species, 
M.  Inserpitifride*,  found  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  North  Africa,  is  a smooth  perennial 
herb  with  a tall  erect  naked  stem,  bearing 
ninny-rayed  umbel*  of  small  white  flowers 
which,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  like  those 
of  the  carrot.  The  carpels  have  the  five 
primary  ribs  obsolete,  nnd  the  four  second- 
ary produced  into  thin  wings,  the  outer 
two  of  which  are  the  broadest.  They  se- 
crete an  abundance  of  aromatic  oil,  which 
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also  occurs  In  the  form  of  tears  on  the  rays  ■ 
of  the  umbels.  [A.  A.  BJ 

MARGOUSIER.  (Pr.)  Uelia  temperei- 
rais. 

MARGCERITE.  (Pr.)  Belli*  pernmi*. 
— BATARDE.  Btlphium.  — BLEUE.  Glo- 
bular! a.  — DE  L„\  ST.  MICHEL.  After 
Amt llue.  — DOREE.  Chrysanthemum  *e- 
getum.  —.GRANDE  Chrysanthemum  Un- 
eanthrmum.  —.PETITE.  Belli*  annua.  — , 
REINS.  Callietephu*  chinensi*. 

MARGYRICARPUS.  A much-branched 
prostrate  undershrub,  with  smalt  pinnate 
linear-subulate  leaves,  and  small  Insigni- 
ficant flowers  sessile  In  their  axils,  form- 
ing a genus  of  It-isacef*.  allied  to  Aceena. 
but  without  any  hooked  bristles  on  the 
calyx,  and  the  fruit  consisting  of  a small 
drupe.  It  Is  common  on  arid  hills  In  Chill 
and  Peru. 

MARI.  A Brazilian  name  for  the  fruits 
of  Geo/froya  tuperba. 

MARIAXTHC8.  A small  genus  of  West- 
ern Australian  Pitta*  porucem,  consisting 
of  climbing  shrubs.  One  species.  If.  con- 
dition, has  alternate  elliptical  attenuate 
leaves,  with  revolute  margins,  and  while 
flowers  In  terminal  heads.  These  latter 
have  a small  flve-parted  calyx,  flvespathu- 
late  petals  slightly  cohering  at  the  base, 
five  stamens  with  ovate  anthers,a  slightly 
curved  flilform  style,  and  a two-celled  ovary 
containing  numerous  seeds.  If.  etrrulrm 
punctata*  has  pretty  pale  blue  spotted  flow- 
ers, and  Is  sometimes  cultivated.  [R.  H.] 

MARICA.  This  name  was  first  Impro- 
perly substituted  by  Schreber  for  Auhlet’s 
name  Cipura , given  to  an  Iridaceous  plant 
found  In  Gnlana;  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied by  Kerto  a closely  allied  plant  of  the 
same  order,  which  now  constitutes  the  type 
of  a small  genus.  All  the  species  belong  to 
tropical  America,  ruid  are  herbaceous  plants 
with  short  rhizomes,  flat  leaves  placed 
edgeways,  and  a flat  winged  flower-stalk 
ending  in  a leaf -like  spathe.  Their  perianth 
has  three  large  spreading  outer  and  three 
smaller  Inner  segments ; the  stamens  are 
distinct . the  style  slender  below  and  tri- 
angularly enlarged  upwards  Into  three 
lobes,  each  with  three  sharp  rigid  crests; 
and  the  stigma  Is  abort  and  transverse  like 
that  of  Irle.  [A.  80 

MARICHU.  A Sanscrit  name  for  Pepper. 
MARIET.  Campanula  urtici/oHa. 
MAHIETTE.  (Fr.)  Campanula  Medium. 
MARIGOLD.  Calendula  offlcinali*.  — , 
AFRICAN.  Tagetee  erecta.  — , BURR. 
Olden*  tripartita.  — . CORN.  Chrysanthe- 
mum eegetum.  — . FIG.  Mceembryanthe- 

mum.  — FRENCH.  Tagete*  patula. 

of  the  West  Indies,  recti*  ]mnrtata.  — . 
MARSH.  Caltha.  — , POT.  Calendula offl- 
cinalla ; also  Me*rmbryanthinnum  catrrulula- 
cram.  — . WATER.  Iliden*  Beckii. 
WEST  INDIAN.  Wedelia  camoaa. 
MARILA.  A genus  of  Temetrumiacea, 

differing  from  almost  all  others  in  Its  op- 
posite leaves,  and  on  that  account  placed 
hy  some  In  Ciueiaeeir,  and  by  others  In  Hy- 
per tender,  but  the  inflorescence  and  flowers 
are  much  more  those  of  Temstrianiaceet. 
There  are  four  species.  South  American  or 
West  Indian  trees,  the  evergreen  leaves  : 
elegantly  marked  with  transverse  veins 
between  the  principal  ones.  The  flowers 
are  In  axillary  racemes,  with  four  or  five 
sepals  and  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and 
an  oldong  ovary  of  four  or  live  cells.  The 
eapsuie  contains  numerous  seeds,  with 
fringed  wings  at  each  end. 

MARINE  SAFCE.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  common  Laver,  Porphyra  tul- 
gari*. 

MARI8CU8.  A genus  of  cyperaceons 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cyperta. 
The  spikes  of  Inflorescence  are  one  to 
two-flowered,  rareiy  three  to  flve-flowered ; 
scales  two-row-ed,  imbricated ; stamens 
three:  styles  three-cleft ; nuts  triangular. 
This  extensive  genns  contains  nearly  a 
hundred  species,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  tropical,  or  bordering  on  the  tro- 
pics. [D.  M.) 

MARJOLAIXE.  (Fr.)  Origanum  Majo- 
rana.  — A COQUILLE.  Origanum  ner- 
vorum. 

M ARJOLIN.  An  early  variety  of  Potato. 

MARJORAM.  Origanum.  — , KNOTTED. 
Origanum  Majarana.  — , POT.  Origanum 
Onitee.  — . SWEET.  Origanum  Mojorana. 
—.WINTER  SWEET.  Origanum  heracleo- 
ticum. 

MARKING  FRUIT.  Semecarpu*  Ana- 
cardium. 

MARMALADE-TREE.  Lucuma  mam- 

moeum. 

MARMALADE-BOX.  Genipa  amerleana. 

MARMALA- WATER.  A fragrant  liquid 
distilled  In  Ceylon  from  the  flowers  of  the 
Bengal  Quince,  -Egle  Marmelos. 

MAKMALEIRO  DO  MATO.  Catearia 
Him i folia.  — DO  CAMPO.  Maprounea 
brarilienei*. 

MARMELOS.  .Egle  Marmelot. 

MARMORATE.  Marbled  : traversed  by 
Irregular  veins  of  colour,  as  a block  of 
marble  often  is. 

MAROOL.  The  long  fine  fibre  of  San- 
teriera  zeylanica. 

MAKOCCHIN.  (Fr.)  An  Inferior  sort 
of  Woad. 

MAROUTE.  (Fr.)  Anthemi*  Cotula. 

MARRAM,  or  MARRUM.  Ammophila 

armaria. 

MAUROCHEMIN.  Murrnbinm  vulgar e. 

MA1I  RON.  (Fr.)  The  fruit  of  Caetanea 
rceca.  — D’EAU.  Trapa  natan*. 

MAURONETO.  An  Italian  name  for  an 
orchard  of  chestnut  trees. 
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MARRONNIER  D IN  BE  COMMUN.  (Fr.l  1 
JEscitliw  ffippocastanum. 

MARROW,  VEGETABLE.  Cucurbita 

ovifera. 

MARRITBE.  (Fr.l  Sfamibium  rulgare. 

I — AQUATigiTE.  Lycuput  eurvpcrut.  — 
BLANC.  Marrubium  vulgar e.  — NOI1L 
Balluta  nigra. 

MARRUBIUM.  This  name  is  said  to  be 
I derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Marrnb, 

1 signifying  a bitter  juice,  and  Is  applied  to 
! a genus  of  Labiaitr.  of  which  the  White 
Horehound  is  the  most  familiar  example. 

| The  genus  comprises  several  herbaceous 
■ species,  natives  of  Southern  Europe  and 
j Western  Asl:u  The  calyx  is  live  to  ten- 
! nerved,  and  has  an  equal  number  of  teetli ; 
i the  corolla  has  the  upiier  lip  flat,  entire  or 
| slightly  notched,  and  the  lower  three-cleft; 

' the  stamens  are  concealed  within  the  tube 
of  the  corolla : and  the  style  Is  cleft. 

if.  valgare,  the  Common  nr  White  Hore- 
hound, has  an  erect  branched  stem  densely 
covered  with  cottony  white  hair;  the  leaves 
are  roundish,  creuated  wrinkled  and  soft ; 
the  flowers  whitish,  crowded  In  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  This  plant  Is  occasionally 
met  with  in  a wild  state  In  this  country, 
i and  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  Northern  Asia,  and  has  moreover 
become  naturalised  In  America.  It  has 
bitter  tonic  properties,  and  was  once  em- 
ployed In  many  diseases,  but  has  fallen  into 
disuse  except  as  a domestic  remedy  lu 
chest  complaints.  CM.  T.  MJ 

MARSDENIA.  A large  genus  of  Atrle- 
piadacfir,  spread  over  the  East  Indies,  Mo-  i 
luccas.  New  Holland,  and  tropical  America.  I 
Only  one  species,  if.  erecta.  inhabits  the 
south  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  There  are 
about  thirty  species,  either  erect  shrubs 
or  twiners,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  ln- 
terpetlolar  bunches  of  whitish  or  greenish 
flowers.  The  calyx  Is  flvc-cleft,  the  corolla 
hell-shaped,  rotate  or  urn-shaped,  and  the 
fruit  quite  smooth.  M.  lenacigsima  yields  a 
fibre  which  is  employed  for  bowstrings  by 
the  mountaineers  of  Rajmnhl.  The  leaves 
of  it.  tinctoria  and  parrifnra  yield  by  de- 
coction abiuedyc  resembling  Indigo.  The 
leaves  of  if  erecta  were  formerly  used  by 
chemists  under  the  name  of  tlerba  A pneynl 
/olio  gubrotundo , and  are  still  sometimes 
employed.  The  milky  juice  of  the  plant 
raises  blisters  on  the  skin,  and  taken  Inter- 
nally it  causes  violent  trembling  and  con- 
vulsions, and  ultimately  death.  [B.  SO 

MARSH  ALL!  A.  A genus  of  Compagita 
of  the  tribe  Hrlinntheir,  consisting  of  four 
North  American  species,  perennial  herbs, 
with  alternate  entire  and  glabrous  three- 
nerved  leaves,  and  solitary  flower-heads  of 
a pale  purple  or  rose  colour,  resembling 
those  of  a scabious.  The  involucre!  scales 
are  linear-lanceolate,  leattlkc,  in  one  or  two 
rows,  the  rereptacle  convex  or  conical  and 
chaffy  ; the  florets  are  all  tubular,  and  the 
achenes  hairy,  with  a pappus  of  live  or  six 
ovate  or  lanceolate  scales. 


MARSH-BEETLE,  or  MARSH-PESTLE. 
Typha  latifolia. 

MARSH-FLOWER.  Limnantbemum. 
MARSHWORT.  Oxy  coccus  patustris. 

MAR8ILEACE.E.  A natural  order  of 
pseudoferns,  consisting  of  two  distinct 
groups,  to  the  first  of  which  belong  Mar- 
silca  and  Pilutaria,  to  the  second  Azolla 
and  Salvinia.  The  activation  Is  either 
straight  or  clrclnate,  formed  of  a meta- 
morphosed leaf  ; the  receptacles  one  or 
many-celled ; the  antherldla  in  the  same 
secondary  receptacle  with  the  mostly  mo- 
nosporous  sporangia,  or  In  a distinct  sac; 
and  the  prothallus  confluent  with  the  spore 
Itself.  All  the  genera  are  aquatic,  though, 
after  the  water  Is  dried  up,  some  of  the 
species  are  still  capable  of  maintaining  life. 
Azollu  is  ex  tra  European ; the  three  other 
genera  occur  In  Europe,  but  have  repre- 
sentatives In  otherpartsof  the  world.  The 
fossil  Sphmophpllum  probably  belonged  to 
i the  same  natural  order.  [M.  J.  BO 

MARSILEA.  A genus  of  pscudofemB, 
with  a creeping  rhizome  and  erect  leaves 
consisting  of  a long  stalk  and  two  pairs  of 
leaflets,  which  are  clrclnate  when  young, 
disposed  in  a cross,  nerved  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  those  of  Adiunlum.andwhlch 
nt  night  fold  up  like  the  leaflets  of  many 
Ltgummoga;.  The  fruit  consists  of  hard 
thick  receptacles,  divided  into  several  cells 
arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  principal 
septum  parallel  to  the  flattened  surfaces  of 
the  receptacle.  Each  of  these  contains  two 
kinds  of  organs,  flxed  to  a sort  of  placenta, 
those  at  the  basecontainlngaslnglespore, 
those  above  granules  which  at  length  yield 
spertnatozoids  like  the  small  spores  of 
Selaginrlla.  The  receptacles  sometimes 
spring  from  the  rhizome,  hut  are  sometimes 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  petioles.  Species 
ocrurln  temperate  and  hot  climates,  as  the 
South  of  Europe,  Africa,  Oregon,  Madras, 
Australia,  Brazil,  Ac.  if.  macropu*  is  the 
Nardoo  of  Australia.  [M.  J.  B.) 

MARSTPI ANTHER.  A genus  of  labi- 
ates, distinguished  by  Its  1 (ell-shaped  eaiyx 
having  five  equal  erect  teetli;  by  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  being  bind,  the  lower 
three-lolied,  the  lateral  lobes  nearly  equal 
in  size  and  ovate,  the  middle  concave  with 
an  acute  point ; and  by  each  piece  of  the  j 
fruit  lining  concave  on  the  Inner  surface,  - 
the  border  fringed.  M Uyptoidts  nt  tropl-  ! 
cal  America,  the  only  species.  Is  aprocum-  j 
bent  annual  with  heads  of  blue-purple 
: flower*.  [G.  DO 

MARTINEZIA.  A genus  of  tropical 
American  palms  consisting  of  six  species, 
all  of  them  small  trees  with  cylindrical 
trunks  seldom  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  and  often  armed  with  spines,  as 
also  arc  the  leaf-stalks.  The  leaves  are  f 
pinnate,  with  the  segments  of  a wedge-  j 
shaped  or  three-sided  form,  the  broad 
upper  end  being  very  nineh  Jagged  or  tom. 
The  slmply-hranrhed  flower-spikes  are  en- 
closed in  a double  spat  lie,  the  outer  of 
which  Is  incomplete,  the  spathes  and  the 
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I lower  part  of  the  spike  being  frequently 
! covered  with  black  spines : both  sexes  of 
j flowers  have  a three-parted  or  three-sepaled 
i calyx,  and  a three- petaled  corolla.  The 
fruits  are  globular  and  fleshy,  and  contain 
a hard  smooth  pitted  stone.  [A.  SJ 

MARTYNIA.  A genus  of  Pr  dal  i arete, 
mostly  confined  to  Mexico.  It  consists  of 
branching  herbaceous  plants  covered  with 
clammy  hairs,  and  having  roundish  some-  1 
what  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of  . 
flowers  of  which  the  calyx  Is  divided  Into 
five  nearly  equal  pieces,  and  the  Irregular 
bell-shaped  corolla  is  unequally  flve-lnhed 
and  puffed  out  below.  The  fruit  is  a hard  | 
woody  wrinkled  capsule  terminating  in  two 
curved  beaks  or  hooks,  and  is  divided  into  | 
four  cells  containing  several  large  seeds. 
M.  fragrant*  is  an  annual,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  occasionally  seen  In  our  gardens, 
where  It  thrives  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months,  producing  spikes  of  large 
rich  purplish-red  flowers  streaked  with  yel-  , 
low,  and  exhaling  a most  delicious  odour. j 
Its  singular  fruits  are  prolonged  upwards 
Into  two  curved  sharp  hooked  horns  Miree 
or  four  Inches  long,  which  cause  great  an- 
noyance to  travellers  In  Mexico  by  catch- 1 
Ing  hold  of  their  clothes.  Another  species, 
V.  probosetdea,  is  called  Testa  dl  (Juaglia 
by  the  Italians;  while  the  Mexicans  give 
the  name  of  Unguis  Diaboll  to  the  short 
hooked  fruit  of  V.  triloba.  [A.  SJ 

MARUM.  \Fr.)  Teucrium  Varum. 

MARUTA.  A genus  proposed  by  Cassini, 
and  adopted  by  De  Candolle,  for  the  Anthr- 
mi*  Cotula,  and  one  or  two  other  species, 
which  have  the  ray  florets  neuter  and  bar- 
ren. Af.  Cotuia  is  a common  cornfield  weed 
with  a very  disagreeable  smell,  closely  re- 
sembling In  all  other  respects  several  other 
species  of  Anthemi *,  with  which  genus 
many  botanists  reunite  it, 

MARVEL  OF  PERU.  VirabQU. 

MART-BUD.  Ca lend ula  ofllci nails. 

MARY'S  FLOWER,  Anastatica  hiero- 
ehuntina ; also  Varianthu a. 

MARZrOTO.  A kind  of  spring  com 
grown  In  Tuscany,  the  straw  of  which  Is 
used  for  plaiting. 

MA8CTLAR,  MASCULINE.  Whatever 
belongs  to  the  stamens. 

MA8DEVALLIA.  A considerable  genns 
1 of  South  American  orchids,  of  the  tribe 
j ! Mataarar*, constating  of  little  epiphytes, with 
1 creeping  rootstocks,  and  broad  leaves  nar- 
rowed downwards  into  stalks.  It  la  well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flowers,  which  are  borne 
singly  on  radical  stalks,  having  the  sejwils 
joined  Into  a tube,  except  at  their  apices, 

| where  they  are  free  and  drawn  out  Into 
long  narrow  tails.  The  petals  are  free,  very 
small,  and  concealed  In  the  tub©  of  the 
sepals,  also  Is  the  lip,  which  is  sessile 
and  articulated  with  the  Incurved  half- 
rounded  column.  They  are  more  remark- 
able for  the  singularity  of  their  flowers 
than  for  their  beauty.  [A.  6-3 


MASEIl-TREE.  Acer  campcstre s. 

MASH.  An  Indian  name  for  Phaseolu * 
radiatus,  a kind  of  pulse. 

MASKED.  The  same  as  Personate.  A 
body  is  also  said  to  be  masked  when  Its 
true  nature  is  concealed  or  disguised. 

MASK-FLOWER.  Aloneoa. 

MASSE  Ar  B15DEATT.  (Fr.)  flimitu 
Erucago.  — D’EAU,  Typha  latifolia. 

MARSES.  Collections  of  anything  in  un- 
usual quantity  ; a«,  for  example,  ptAUm- 
husimh,  which  are  unusual  collections  of 
pollen. 

MARSETTE.  (Fr.)  Typha. 

MARROXIA.  A genua  of  Cape  bulba, 
belonging  to  the  LiHaeetp.  The  leaves  are 
commonly  two  In  number,  and  lie  flat  on 
the  ground  ; and  the  flowers  are  In  an  urn- 
bel-llke  head  nearly  sessile  between  the 
leaves  and  surrounded  by  a many-leaved 
scarlous  involucre.  The  perianth  ts  salver- 
shaped,  usually  white,  with  a six-parted 
spreading  or  reflexed  limb.  These  plants 
have  but  little  beauty,  but  their  appear- 
ance is  very  singular.  [J.  T.  S J 

M ASTACAXTHUR.  A genus  established 
by  Endllcher  to  receive  a vcrbenaceous  ; 
plant,  which  has  been  since  referred  to 
Caryrrptcri*.  [W.  CJ 

MASTER-WORT.  TmperatarSa;  also  As- 
tro ntia.  — , ENGLISH.  sEgnpodium.  — , 
GREAT.  Imperatoria  Oetruthinm. 

MARTTC  DES  IXDER.  (Fr.)  Schinus. 
— DE  8YRIE.  Tencrium  Varum. 

MAST1CH.  The  resin  if  Crous  rift  a da  ! 
Lentiscus.  — .BARRARY.  Piftacia  atlan- 
tiea.  — , WEST  INDIAN.  Bur  sera  gum- 
mi  f era. 

MASTWOOD,  YELLOW.  Tobinia  eoria- 
era. 

MAST  WORTS.  Lindlcy's  name  for  the 
Corylacete. 

MASUR  An  Indian  name  for  Ervum 
Lens, 

MATAR  An  Indian  name  for  Peas. 

MATAYBA.  A Guiana  tree  described  as 
a genua  of  Sapindnectp,  a«  yet  Imperfectly 
known,  hut  supposed  to  be  a species  of 
Cnpania. 

MATE.  A South  American  name  for 
Ilex  paraguaynisis. 

MATFELLON,  Centaurea  nigra* 

MATHER.  An  Indian  name  for  Trigo- 

nellafomnm  grtreum. 

MATHER  Anthemi*  or  Maruta  Cotuia. 

MATHEW, SI  A.  A genus  of  Crucifer tp, 
forming  a branched  Chilian  shrub,  having 
somewhat  fasciculate  ltnenr-lanceolate  pin- 
nstlfld  leaves  clothed  with  fine  stellate 
hairs,  and  bearing  elongated  terminal  ra- 
cemes of  rather  large  flowers.  The  pouch 
Is  two-valved,  elliptical  or  lanceolate,  sur- 
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mounted  by  thesis  die  stigma,  compressed, 

1 parallel  to  the  partition,  with  flat  reticu- 
late oue-nerved  valves.  [J.T.S.] 

MATICO.  A drug  obtained  from  Artan- 
tke  elangata  and  aduneo : also  from  Eupa- 
torium  glutinonum,  and  Walteria  glomerata  ; 
and.  according  to  Martius,  from  a species 
of  Phlomis. 

MATOXXA  pectinata  Is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  a genus  of  Pohtpo<liacea» , distinct 
in  aspect  and  character  from  ail  other 
known  ferns.  From  a creeping  rhizome 
rises  a tall  slender  erect  ebony  stalls,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a conjugate  fan-shaped 
frond,  each  half  a counterpart  of  the  other, . 
and  consisting  of  several  long  rigid  linear  j 
pinnatlfld  branches.  The  fronds  have 
something  the  aspect  of  the  ifertensia 
group  of  Gleichenia , but  the  suboblique 
ring  of  the  spore-case  indicates  relation- 
ship with  the  Cyatkeinem,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  it  Is  now  classed  am  a distinct 
trl  be,  the  Afohminc<F.  The  sori  are  globose 
on  compltal  receptacles,  and  covered  by 
umbonato-hem (spherical  indusia  with  a 
central  stalk,  and  Incurved  margins.  The 
veins  are  free,  except  where  they  anasto- 
mose to  form  the  receptacles.  (T.  M.] 

MATRICAIRE,  or  M.  COMMUNE.  (Pr  ) 
Pyrethrum  Partheninm.  — MAN  DIANE. 
Anthcmis  parthenioidcs. 

MATRICARIA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Corymbiftrm 
of  compound  flowers,  of  which  the  charac- 
ters are:  fruit  angular,  crowned  with  a 
large  disk;  pspotis, when  present,  a mem- 
branaceous border;  receptacle  naked  ; flo- 
rets Of  two  colours.  The  genus  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  Com  Mayweed,  M.inodara , 
and  the  Wild  Chamomile,  M.  Chamomilla , 
common  weeds  with  daisy-Uke  flowers, and 
deeply  cut  capillary  leaves,  the  latter  with 
a slightly  bitter  taate.&nd  a smell  approach-  t 
Ing  that  of  the  true  Chamomile.  French, 
Matricaire  ; Genii.  Mutter  kraut  [C.  A.  J.] 

MATRIMONY-VINE.  Lycium  barbarum. 

MATTHIOLA.  A genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  of  which  the  characteristic  features 
are:  sillque  nearly  cylindrical ; stigmas  con- 
tiivent,  thickened  or  homed  on  the  back  ; 
seeds  thin  and  flat,  otie-rowed,  uumerous. 
Two  species  are  Indigenous  to  Britain  : M. 
incana,  which  grows  on  cliffs  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
garden  varieties  of  Uronipton  Stock  ; and 
if.  sinuata , the  Great  Sea  Stock,  an  herba- 
ceous plant  with  rugged  pods,  rare  on  the 
shores  of  Cornwall  and  Wales.  Jf.  trietis, 
a humble  plant  with  narrow  hoary  leaves 
and  dlncry  brown  flowers,  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  Is  best  known  as  the 
Night-scented  Stock.  M.  annua  is  the 
original  of  All  the  varieties  of  Ten-week 
Stock,  and  .V.  grtrea  of  the  smooth-leaved 
annual  Stocks.  French,  Girq/Ue.  [C.  A.  JJ 

M ATTIA.  A genus  of  Boraginacrcr,  found 
In  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
consisting  of  white  pubescent  herbs,  with 


linear-oblong  leaves,  and  umbellate-corym- 
bose blue  or  yellow  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MATUTINAL.  Happening  early  In  the 
morning. 

MATWEED.  Ammophila  armaria,  also 
called  S<*a  Mai  weed.  — , HOODED.  Lygeum 
Spurt  uni.  — , SMALL.  Nardus  etricta. 

MAUDLIN,  SWEET.  Achillea  Ageratuvi. 

MAUDLIN  WORT.  Chrysanthemum  Leu- 
ennthemnm. 

MAULE.  Malca  sylvestris. 

MACRANDIA.  A genus  of  Scroph uJa- 
rinceir,  nearly  allied  to  AntirrAinuifi,  and 
like  that  genus  comprising  annuals  and 
|H*reiinlals,  either  erect,  or  more  frequently 
cllmhlmr  and  supporting  themselves  by 
their  twisted  pedunrles  and  petioles.  They 
differ  from  Antirrhinum  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  not  itcing  swollen  Intoa  pouch  at  the 
base.  In  the  less  prominent  palate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tithe,  and  In  the  capsule,  of 
which  each  cell  opens  In  several  valve-llke 
teeth.  Three  handsome  climbing  species, 
AT.  aiitirrhiniflirra,  M.  *emperf'rren»t  and  M, 
Barclayana,  nil  natives  of  Mexico,  with 
cordate  or  hastate  leaves  and  showy 
flowerB,  are  frequently  cultivated  In  our 
gardens.  The  two  remaining  erect  species 
are  Californian. 

MAUUITIA.  A genus  of  palms  peculiar 
to  tropical  South  America.  They  grow  to 
an  immense  size,  some  slides  attaining 
the  height  of  a hundred  or  a hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  bearing  a crowu  of  enormous 
fan-shaped  leaves,  from  amongst  which 
the  pendulous  flower-spikes  are  produced. 
These  spikes,  which  are  often  very  large 
and  much  branched,  hear  the  flowers  tri 
numerous  catkins,  which,  as  well  as  the 
branches,  have  their  bases  sheathed  In  in- 
complete tubular  spathes.  The  different 
sexes  arc  on  distinct  trees,  but  they  are 
Intermingled  with  perfect  Mowers.  Tho 
fruits  are  covered  with  hard  shiny  scales, 
which  give  them  a tesselated  api>earaiice. 

M.  fltxnaea,  the  Moriche  or  Ita  Palm,  is 
very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zon, Rio  Negro,  aud  Orinoco  rivers.  In 
the  delta  of  the  latter  it  occupies  swampy 
tracts  of  ground,  which  are  at  times  com- 
pletely Inundated,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  forests  rising  out  of  the  water. 
These  swamps  are  likewise  frequented  by 
an  Independent  tribe  of  Indians,  called 
‘Guaranca,’  who  subsist  almost  entirely 
upon  the  produceof  the  Moriche  Palm, aud 
during  the  period  of  the  inundations  sus- 
pend their  dwellings  from  the  tops  of  Its 
tall  stems.  Various  parts  are  applied  to 
useful  purposes.  The  outer  skin  of  the 
young  leaves  Is  made  Into  string  and  cord 
for  the  manufacture  of  hammocks.  Tho 
fermented  sap  yields  |wilm-wlne,  and  an- 
other beverage  is  prepared  from  the 
young  fruits,  while  the  soft  inner  part  of 
the  stem  yields  a farinaceous  substance 
like  sago.  [A.&] 

MAURITIUS-WEED.  RocceUafuci/ormis. 


. t.Tl 

f n*r, 


RIE.  Larntera  trimestrii.  — , GRAXDE. 
Malm  tylcutru.  — , PETITE.  Malm 

rotumti/olia. 
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MAUVE.  (Fr.)  Malm  sylvestris.  — t marsh  or  semi-aquatic  plants  allied  to  Xyri- 
BATARDE.  Malope.  — EN  ARBRR.  La-  and  CommelyruiCMur,  but  well  distln- 

mftra.  — DES  INDK&  Sida . — FLEU-  ' * “ * 


MAtJVISQUE.  (Fr.)  Malmviscus. 

MAWSEED.  Papaver  somniferum. 

MAXILLARIA.  Formerly  this  genus 
comprised  a heterogenous  mass  of  orchids 
which  are  now  separated  into  some  half- 
dozen  or  more  genera.  It  is  now  restricted 
to  those  possessing  the  following  cha- 
racters Flowers  more  or  less  ringent; 
lateral  sepals  adhering  to  the  column  at 
their  oblique  base;  lip  hooded,  jointed 
with  the  prolonged  claw-like  foot  of  the 
column,  which  Is  narrow,  ascending;  pol- 
len-inasses  four.  Incumbent,  or  the  two 
hind  ones  adhering  to  the  two  front  ones; 
raudicle  short,  attached  to  a semicircular 
tfl*nd.  [A.  a] 

MAXIMILIANA.  The  celebrated  Hum- 
boldt. in  his  Aspects  of  Satnre , speaks  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  great  beauty  of  the 
Jagua.  an  undetermined  species  of  thepre- 
sent  genus  of  palms,  of  which  three  or  four 
are  known,  natives  of  the  forests  of  North- 
ern Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  All  these 
are  tall-growing  trees,  with  slender  smooth 
trunks,  bearing  at  the  summit  gigantic 
pinnate  leaves,  having  the  narrow  leaflets 
arranged  in  clusters  along  the  leaf-stalks. 
The  flower-spikes  are  each  completely  en- 
closed In  a thick  woody  spat  he,  which 
tapers  to  a long  point,  is  marked  out- 
side with  deep  longitudinal  farrows,  and 
eventually  splits  open  dowu  one  side.  The 
flowers  are  of  separate  sexes,  either 
mixed  together  on  the  same  or  on  distinct 
spikes. 

M.  regia , the  InajA  Palm  of  the  Amazon, 
has  a trunk  a hundred  or  more  feet  high, 
crowned  with  leaves  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  long,  and  its  woody  epatlies  when 
open  frequently  measure  as  much  as  five 
or  six  feet  in  length  by  about  two  feet  In 
breadth,  tapering  to  a long  point  or  beak. 
These  spat  lies  are  so  hard  that  when  filled 
with  water  they  will  stand  the  fire,  and  are 
sometimes  used  by  the  Indians  as  cooking 
utensils,  but  more  frequently  as  baskets 
for  carrying  mandlocca  flour,  &c.  The 
Indlnns  who  prepare  the  kind  of  india- 
rubber  called  bottle-rubber,  make  use  of 
the  bard  stones  of  the  fruit  as  fuel  for 
smoking  and  drying  the  successive  layers 


gulshed  by  their  one-celled anthers.  Their 
Inconspicuous  little  white,  pink,  or  violet 
flowers  have  three  sepals  alternate  with 
the  carpels,  three  distinct  petals,  three 
stamens  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
sepals,  and  three  carpels  combined  into  a 
one-celled  pistil,  which  has  a thread-like 
style  and  simple  stigma.  The  species  are 
all  American,  extending  on  the  one  hand 
to  Virginia,  and  on  the  other  to  Brazil. 
Physiologically  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  deficiency  of  spiral  vessels.  [A.  8.] 


MAYBE  WEED.  Pyrethmm  Partheninm. 
— , RED.  Adonis  autumnalis. 

MAY-DUKE.  A kind  of  cherry. 
MAYENXE.  (Fr.)  Solanum  esculentum. 


MAYFLOWER.  Epigrea  repens.  — , WEST 
INDIAN.  Prtlbcrgui  lirotenei,  and  Ecasta- 
phyllum  Rrouwei. 


MAY-LILY.  ConmUaria  majalis. 

MAYXA  (Including  Lindaekeria).  A 
genus  of  Ftacourtiacerr,  distributed  over 
Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Guiana,  and  Brazil, 
and  represented  by  middle-sized  trees, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  coriaceous  leaves, 
polygamous  flowers  arranged  in  racemes, 
and  a round  fruit,  covered  with  numerous 
prickles  and  resembling  very  much  our 
common  horse-chestnut  In  outward  appear- 
ance. The  sepals  and  i>etals  are  imbri- 
cated : the  anthers  linear,  and  opening  by 
two  slits;  the  styles  complexly  united; 
and  in  the  female  flowers  there  appear  to 
be  never  more  than  three  placentas.  From 
being  Imperfectly  known,  and  on  account 
of  Its  stipules,  the  genus  had 
near  Magnoliacetr  until  united  with  Lin- 
dnekeria , and  placed  amongst  Bixeie  by 
Bentham.  [II.  8.] 

MAYPOLE  of  Jamaica.  SpathtUa  sim- 
pler. 

MAYS  DEL  MONTE.  The  Peruvian 
name  of  Ombropfrytum. 

MAYTENUS.  A genus  of  Celastraceee , 
consisting  of  South  American  evergreen 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  corfa- 
ceous  serrate  leaves,  and  small  fl 
solitary  or  clustered  in  their  axils.  The 
fruit,  contains  but  a single  seed,  as  In 
Myginda,  from  which  this  genus  differs 
chiefly  In  its  alternate,  not  opposite  leaves. 
There  have  been  near  fifty  species  de- 


of  milky  juice  as  it  Is  applied  to  the  mould  »erlhed,  but  prolmbly  not  so  many  are 
upon  which  the  bottles  are  formed.  The  really  distinct.  The  arborescent  species 
outer  busk,  also,  yields  a kind  of  saline  I,AVe  a very  hard  wood,  and  the  leaves  of 
flour  used  for  seasoning  their  food.  [A.  SJ  the  commonest  Peruvian  species,  although 

astringent,  are  said  to  be  greedily  de- 


MAY.  A popular  name  for  the  flowers 
of  Crattrgus  Oxyacantha*  — , ITALIAN. 
Spirtm  Filipendula. 

MAY-BU8H.  Cratcegus  Oryacantha. 


MAYACEiE,  MAYACA.  A natural  order 
and  solitary  genus  of  hypogynous  monoco- 
tyledons, belonging  to  the  xyridal  Alliance, 
comprising  three  or  four  little  moss-like 


voured  by  cattle. 

MAY- WEED.  Anthemis  or  Marutn 
Cotula  ; also  Pyrrthrum  Partheninm.  — , 
STINKING.  Matricaria  Chamomilla. 


MAYWORT.  Galium  cruciatum. 

MAZE  The  Turkish  name  for  Galls. 
MAZUS.  A genus  of  Scrophulariacecm 
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nearly  allied  to  Mi  mains,  of  which  It  has 
the  corolla  stamens  and  capsule ; but 
the  calyx  is  broadly  campnnulate  and 
deeply  ttve-lobed.  It  consists  of  three  or 
four  South  Asiatic  or  Australian  herbs, 
either  low  branching  annuals  or  perennial 
I through  their  creeping  runner*.  They  are 
I uninteresting  weeds,  the  most  common  of 
them.  If.  n(0Oil(«,  very  widely  spread  over 
tropical  Asia. 

MAZZARD.  The  wild  Cerasus  avium. 

I MEADOW  BEAUTY.  An  American 
name  for  Rhexia. 

MEAD-SWEET,  ME  AD  WORT,  or  MEA- 
DOW-SWEET. Spiraa  Ulmaria . 

MEAL-BERRY.  Arctostaphytos  uvaurst 

MEALY-TRBB.  Viburnum  Lantnna. 
j MECHOACAN  ROOT.  Batatas  Jalapa. 

MECONELLA.  A curious  little  papave- 
raceous genus,  standing  between  Platystc- 
tnon  and  ffyi^coum,  agreeing  with  the 
former  in  its  foliage,  floral  envelopes,  and 
dilated  filaments,  and  with  the  latter  In 
J having  definite  stamens.  Its  character! s- 
i tic  marks  are  three  sepals,  live  or  six  petals, 

J I four  to  six  stamens  with  membranaceous 
filaments  dilated  upwards,  and  short  an- 
thers, three  rarely  four  linear  sessile  stig- 
mas, and  a slender  pod-shaped  three  rarely 
fonr-celled  capsule,  containing  numerous 
smooth  shining  seeds.  J f.  oregnna  is  a 
dwarf  smooth  annual,  with  a rosulate  tuft 
of  spRthulate  root  leaves,  dlchotomously 
forked  slender  stems  bearing  linear  leaves, 
and  very  small  ochroleucous  flowers  on 
■ filiform  axillary  peduncles.  As  Its  name 
i Implies,  It  Is  a native  of  North-west  Ame- 
rica. CT.  MJ 

MECONOPRIS.  An  herbaceous  peren- 
nial belonging  to  the  Papavtractce , distin- 
guished from  Pitpaver  by  having  a short 
style  and  five  to  six  free  stigmas.  M.  eam- 
) brica,  the  Welsh  Poppy,  a native  of  Wales, 
j Devonshire,  North  Britain,  and  the  North 
of  Ireland,  is  « pretty  plant  about  a foot 
* high,  with  bright  green  pinnate  hairy 
\ leave*,  slender  stems,  and  large  terminal 
remarkably  fugacious  flowers  which  droop 
' wliile  in  bud,  aud  are  of  a delicate  sulphur- 
' yellow  colour.  [0.  A.  JJ 

MfiDAILLE  DE  JUDAS.  (Fr.)  Luna- 
ria  biennis. 

MEDEOLA.  A genus  of  Trilliacccr , con- 
taining a North  American  herb,  M.  rirgi- 
« f'ca,  which  has  a white  rhizome  tasting 
[ like  cucumber,  from  which  the  plant  de- 
rives Its  local  name  of  Indian  Cucumber- 
I root.  It  has  an  erect  simple  stem  with  a 
I whorl  of  obovate-lanceolate  sessile  leaves, 
i and  a second  whorl  of  smatler  ones  near 
the  top,  subtending  a sessile  umbel  of 
small  greenish-yellow  flowers.  [J-  T.  8.] 

MEDER-DEUR.  Kigtlia  abyssinica. 

MEDICAGO.  The  Medick  genus  : one  of 
the  Papilionacctr,  and  distinguished  by  its 
more  or  less  spirally  twisted  legume.  The 


j more  important  species  are  the  follow- 
! ing:  — 

I M.  sativa , the  Purple  Medick,  or  Lucerne. 

This,  though  found  apparently  wild  on  the 
borders  of  fields,  has  doubtless  escaped 
from  cultivation  ; It  is  distinguished  by  its 
purple  flowers  and  upright  growth.  Its  ! 
herbage  is  green  and  succulent,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  early,  on  which  jl 
account  it  has  been  highly  extolled  as  an  i 
} agricultural  plant.  It  yields  two  rather  I 
I abundant  crops  of  green  food  In  the  year, 

I of  a quality  highly  relished  by  horses  and 
cattle.  J I.  lujtulina,  the  Black  Medick,  or 
| Nonsuch,  is  at  first  sight  so  much  like  the  | 
| yellow  trefoils  as  to  be  generally  known 
I by  farmers  as  the  Hop  trefoil,  or  Hop : it 
' is,  however,  distinguished  by  its  naked  , 

I black  legume.  It  Is  used  In  farming  to  ' 

! mix  with  grasses  and  clovers  for  artifi- 
cial or  shifting  pastures,  in  which  It  often 
assumes  a luxuriance  of  growth  well  befit* 
ting  it  for  this  purpose.  M.  maculata , 
remarkable  for  Its  spirally-colled  prickly  l 
legumes,  has,  from  the  quantity  of  herliage  • 
w hich  It  grows,  been  recommended  for  cul- 
tivation as  a green  fodder  plant ; but  It  is  , : 
scarcely  equal  to  the  former,  while  in  hay  ( 
the  long  prickles  to  its  seed-vessels  render  ; 
it  very  objectionable.  [J.  BO  ji 

MEDICI  A clegans  is  a name  given  by 
Gardner  to  a very  handsome  Hongkong 
twiner,  which  hn«*  since  proved  to  be  a 
species  of  Glint- mi  am. 

MEDICI.N1KR.  (Fr.)  Jatropha. 

MEDICK.  Medicago. 

MEDINILLA.  Between  two  and  three 
dozen  species  of  this  genu*  of  Mdustoma- 
ce(F  have  been  described,  all  from  the  is-  1 
lands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  are  lbnib»  \ 
by  plants,  generally  quite  smooth,  with 
opposite  or  whorled  entire  fleshy  leaves, 
the  primary  nerves  of  which  are  Strongly  i 
marked  and  often  coloured,  and  having 
panicles  of  rose  or  white  flowers,  the  cali- 
cos and  stalks  of  which  are  nearly  always  j 
reddish.  The  principal  character*  of  the 
genus  reside  In  the  limb  of  the  calyx  being 
, entire  or  at  most  oheoletely  lobed,  and  In 
i the  stamens,  of  which  there  are  eight  or  j 
ten  (double  the  number  of  the  floral  envc-  j 
I lopes),  havlntr  bnsal-flxed  generally  Incur- 
ved anthers  with  two  lobes  or  spurs  at  the  , 
bottom  In  front  and  one  behind.  M.  mag-  j 
niflea  Is  a truly  magnificent  plant.  [A.  S.] 

MEDIOCRE.  Intermediate  between  large 
and  small. 

I MEDLAR,  Mespilus  germanica.  The  jj 
Medlar  of  Surinam  is  said  to  be  a sapor  a 
| ceous  plant.  — , JAPAN.  Sriobotrya  ja-  I j 
I ptmica. 

MEDORA.  A genus  ot  Liliaccfr,  of  the 
tribe  Asparagincte,  founded  on  the  Stuila- 
i cina  fusca  of  Nepal..  It  has  a creeping  rhi- 
zome, an  erect  simple  stem,  stalked  cordate- 
ovate  acuminate  leaves,  and  terminal  di 
cbotomou*  many-flowered  peduncles . of 
long-stalked  flowers,  nearly  racemose  on 
the  ultimate  divisions.  The  perianth  is 
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deciduous,  of  six  violet  leaves  with  a Rroeu  . whose  stamens  are  fewer  In  number  that 
spot  above  the  middle.  [J.  T.  a]  the  petals. 


MEDItrXAQUE.  A roarse  fibre  from  the  MEIS8NERIA.  A Brazilian  senna  O' 
Philippines,  obtained  from  the  8hko  palm,  X tlastomacca,  comprisiiiK  about  half  i 
and  used  eh  let]  j'  for  stiffening  dress  llu-  dozen  siwcics  of  small  erect  hairy  herbs 
Ings.  Ac.  I with  nearly  simple  or  but  slightly  branches 

MEDITT.T.A  rsdi  mi.’ m* i r v,  stems,  small  mostly  sessile  leaves,  ant 

s,““.11  axillary  bunches  of  reddish  o i pur 


pith : that  central  column  of  cellular  matter 
over  which  the  wood  Is  formed  lu  Exogens. 


MEDULLARY'  RATS.  The  cellular 
plates  or  processes  which  connect  the  pith 


pllsh  flowers.  These  latter  have  a calyj 
with  a free  campanulate  tube  and  fou: 
lobes  about  as  long  as  the  tube  itself ; foui 
petals ; eight  stamens,  of  which  only  foui 
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of  Kxogens  with  the  i»nrk,  constituting  the  ?rt*  and  linve  leaked  anther*  open 
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' silver  grain ' of  their  wood. 

MEDULLARY  SHEATH.  A thin  Btra- 
turn  of  spiral  vessels  formed  immediately 
over  the  pith. 


MEDULLOSE.  Having  the  texture  of 
pith. 


ing  by  a broad  pore  at  their  ends;  and  r 
filiform  style  ending  lu  a punctiform  *tlg 
nm.  [A.  8.] 


MEDU8A’8  HEAD.  Euphorbia  Caput 
Medium  ; also  Cirrhopetulum  Medusa. 

MEGAOAR  P.EA.  A genus  of  Cruc\ferm 
or  the  tribe  Thlaspidea',  containing  one  or 
two  perennial  herbs  from  the  deserts  of 
Central  Asia.  They  have  deeply  plnnatifid 
and  cut  leaves  covered  with  white  woolly 
hairs,  and  terminal  racemes  of  small  pur- 
plish flowers.  The  pouch  Is  very  large  and 
flat,  compressed  contrary  to  the  partition. 


MELALEUCA.  This  name,  derived  frog 
the  Greek  me  la*,  black,  and  leukos,  white 
I * stated  to  have  1>een  applied  to  a genut 
of  Mprtacea,  In  consequence  of  the  trunk 
of  one  of  the  species  being  black,  and  the 
branches  white.  The  genus  consists  o: 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  anc 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  alter 
nate  or  opposite  flat  or  cylindrical  leaves 
and  yellowish  purplish  or  crimson  flowers 
sessile  In  spikes  or  heads.  The  calyx  tube  h 
hemispherical ; there  are  live  sepals  auc 
petals;  alternate  with  the  latter  are  flv< 
parcels  of  stamens ; and  the  capsule  h 
three-celled,  united  with  and  enclosed  it 


“A?*!!:  th.r  thickened  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  »l* 


M.  polyandra,  the  Roogec  of  Kumaon,  la 
remarkable  In  the  cruciferous  order  for  its 
numerous  stamens,  from  ten  to  sixteen  In 
number.  [j,  t.  s.] 

MEGACLINIUM.  A small  genus  of  or- 
chids of  tropical  Wcatern  Africa,  remark- 
able for  the  curious  flattened  sword-shaped 
leafy  racliis  or  flower-stalk  upon  which  the 
no  less  curious  little  flowers  are  seated  in 
a straight  row  along  the  middle  on  both 


adheres  to  the  branch  supporting  it. 

These  plants  are  all  of  them  aromatU 
from  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil.  The  l>e*] 
known  among  them  on  this  account  is  M 
minor  or  M Cojuputi , the  leaves  of  which 
after  fermentation,  are  distilled  for  th< 
purpose  of  yielding  the  oil  known  as  Caju 
put  or  Cajeput  oil,  which  is  green,  and  ilai 
a powerful  aromatic  odour.  It  is  valuabl« 
as  an  antispnsmodic  and  stimulant,  and  fi 


sides.  It  Is  closely  related  to  Bolbophullnm.  1P1,  waa  recommended  as  a remedy  toy 

..  .si.  — . I . I a > * I'llit  I.r.)  in  ivuiEnniinnca  nf  n-htch  fkn 


with  which,  indeed,  some  orch ufologists 
unite  It,  the  chief  distinctions  being  that 
in  Megaclinium  the  posterior  sepal  is  much 
larger  than  the  other  two,  and  united  to 
them  at  the  base,  the  lip  is  loosely  articu- 
lated with  the  l»ase  of  the  column,  and  the 
four  pollen-masses  arc  ail  of  the  same  size. 
The  flowers  are  of  a greenish  or  yellowish 
brown,  spotted  more  or  less  with  purple, 
and  have  a fancied  resemblance  to  little 


cholera,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pric* 
of  the  oil  was  enormously  Increased,  am 
Its  quality  proportionately  deteriorate^ 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  if,  even  in  the 
pure  state,  ft  possesses  any  advantage  ovei 
any  oil  of  a similar  nnture.  The  leaves  of 
this  tree  are  used  in  China  ns  a tonic  In  tli< 
form  of  decoction,  w here  also  the  hark  it 
made  use  of  In  the  construction  of  Ixmti 
and  roofs  for  houses.  Numerous  specie* 


frogs  or  toads,  whence  one  species  lias  ?rc  *ro'r11  evergreen  greenhouse  plant* 
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in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  simpli 
city  of  their  foliage  and  the  splendour  oi 
their  clustered  flowers.  [M.  T.  Jd.J 


been  named  M.  Bufo.  The  four  or  five 
known  species  are  ail  epiphytes,  and  have 
creeping  rhizomes,  bearing  pseudobulbs 
furnished  with  leathery  veinless  leaves, 
and  radical  flower- racemes.  [A.  S.j 

MEGALOS.  Id  Greek  com  pound  s= large.  

„ ..  . herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  rathe* 

MKGABEA.  Bartfiraga  crassifoha,  & cor-  small  flower-heads  growing  singly  fron 
difolia,  and  their  allies.  | the  forks  of  the  stem.  The  Involucre  has 

MEIA.  A Tahiti  name  for  ilusa  paradi-  "ut('r  *Pr«uUnff  herbaceous  bracts 

,i„cu  and  five  to  ten  Inner  ones  enclosing  as 

many  florets  of  the  my,  which  are  llnulote 


MELAMPODIUM.  A genus  of  Compo 
sitrt  of  the  tribe  Ilelianthete,  consisting  <n 
coarse  dichotomous  annual  or  pcreimla 


MEIOX.  Less;  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
an  organ,  Indicates  that  it  Is  snmcthtiiR 
less  than  some  other  organ  underst<Mid. 
Thus  metomru n means  but  little  rolled  In- 


female,  and  usually  yellow.  The  receptacle 
Is  convex  or  rnnlcal,  scaly,  with  numerous 
small  tubular  male  floret*.  The  achenea 
of  the  ray  are  entirely  enclosed  In  the  pep. 


wards ; and  meiuitemmoiu  Is  said  of  a plant  i sisteut  and  usually  hardened  inner  hracta 
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of  the  Involucre,  and  are  usually  crowned  , 
by  admail  cup-shaped  pappus,  often  bearing  I 
one  to  three  bristles.  There  are  nearly ! 
twenty  species,  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, one  of  them  found  also  In  the  Philip* 
i pine  Islands,  but  probably  Introduced  with 
other  American  weeds. 

M E L AM PYU U M.  The  Cow-wheat,  a ge- 
nus of  annuals  belonging  to  the  Scrophula- 
riaccrr,  having  erect  slender  stems,  narrow  , 
opposite  leaves,  and  axillary  or  spiked 
flowers  which  are  two-llpped,  the  upper  , 
lip  being  compressed  and  turned  back  at  1 
the  margin,  the  lower  three-cleft.  The 
meaning  of  the  systematic  name,  ' blark 
wheat,’  W*ars  reference  to  an  ancient 
belief  that  the  seeds,  when  mixed  with 
grains  of  wheat  and  ground  Into  flour, 
tended  to  make  the  bread  black.  There 
are  four  British  species : -V.  pratense , the 
most  frequent,  which  Inhabits  dry  woods; 
B.  sylvatumm,  a much  less  common  species, 
found  In  the  north  ; M.  cristutum , which 
grows  principally  In  the  eastern  counties ; 
and  M.  arvense,  not  unfrequent  In  the  Isle  j 
of  Wight,  where  It  is  a conspicuous  object 
in  the  corn  fields,  with  its  largo  oblong  = 
spikes  of  flowers  variegated  with  yellow,  1 
green,  and  crimson.  Freuch,  Mfilampyre ; I 
German,  Wachtelweizen.  [G*  A.  J.] 

MELANCHOLY  GENTLEMAN.  Etspt- 
ri 8 tristis. 

MELANDRIUM.  By  a few  authors  the 
genus  Lychnis  Is  divided  Into  several,  and 
one  of  these  is  named  Melandrium,  and  eoi-  \ 
brace*  all  those  species  which  have  Inflated  , 
calicos,  and  capsules  opening  by  ten  In- 
stead of  five  teeth.  There  arc  about  a i 
dozen  siK-cleB  having  these  characters,  alt  ! 
of  them  Alpine  or  northern,  and  three  na- 
tives of  Britain  : these  arc,  L.  vespertina , 
diurna , and  alpina.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MELANISM.  A disease  producing  black- 
ness. 

MEL ANOG ASTER.  A genus  of  under- 
ground Fungi , belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Hypogati , distinguished  by  a tough 
skin  more  or  less  overrun  externally  with 
branched  fibres,  and  within  containing  si- 
nuous moist  cavities,  whose  walls  support 
smooth  naked  spores.  Most  of  the  species 
have  a disagreeable  smell.but  Jf. variegatns , 
which  is  less  offensive.  Is  used  in  the  west 
of  England  us  a substitute  for  truffles,  un- 
der the  name  of  Red  Truffle.  It  has,  how-  ■ 
ever,  none  of  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  real 
truffle,  and  proliably  lias  little  merit  be- 
yond giving  a dark  colour  to  the  sauce  of 
which  it  forms  a part.  We  are  uot  aware 
that  the  genus  has  been  found  out  of 
. Europe.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MELANORRHfEA.  Two  very  large 
East  Indian  trees  constitute  this  genus  of 
Anacardw^cxe,  which  derives  Its  name  from 
the  Greek  words  mclnnos,  black,  and  rheo, 
to  flow,  In  consequence  of  the  juice  which 
flows  from  their  trunks  turning  black  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.  They  grow  upwards 
of  a hundred  feet  high,  and  have  broad 
spreading  beads  bearing  large  simple 


entire  leaves  of  a thick  texture,  and  axil- 
lary panicles  of  perfect  flowers.  These 
have  live  sepals  cohering  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  cap,  five  overlapping  petals,  and 
numerous  stamens.  The  fruit  is  surrounded 
by  the  enlarged  petals  spread  out  in  a star- 
like  manner. 

M.  usitatissima  Is  common  In  forests  from 
Tenasserim  and  Pegu  to  Manipur  In  Sylhet. 
It  Is  called  Theet-see  in  the  former,  and 
lvheu  in  the  latter  country ; and  its  dark-  [ 
coloured  wood,  on  account  of  its  excessive 
hardness  and  great  weight.  Is  known  as  the  j 
Lignum  Vital  of  Pegu— so  heavy,  indeed,  is 
it,  thntauchor*  for  native  boats  are  made  of 
it.  The  most  valuable  and  extensively  used 
product  of  the  tree,  however,  is  the  black 
varnish  which  It  yteldB.  This  is  obtained 
by  the  process  of  tapping,  short  joints  of 
bamboo,  closed  at  the  bottom  end,  being 
thrust  into  holes  made  In  the  trunk  and 
left  for  about  two  dnys,  when  they  become 
full  of  a whitish  thick  juice  which  turns 
black  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  requires 
| to  be  kept  under  water  In  order  to  preserve 
I it.  All  kinds  of  domestic  utensils  and  fur- 
I niture  are  lacquered  with  this  juice,  which 
j la  laid  on  thin  and  slowly  dried,  the  change 
from  white  to  black  )>elng,  according  to  Sir 
I).  Brewster,  attributable  to  lts  losing  its 
organised  structure  and  becoming  homo- 
genous, and  then  transmitting  the  sun’s 
rays,  which.  In  Its  previously  organised 
I state.  It  dispersed.  Like  other  varnishes 
derived  from  the  same  natural  order.  It  Is 
apt  to  cause  erysipelatous  swellings  If  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  [A.S.] 

MELAN08EL1NUM.  A genus  of  umliel- 
j lifers,  distinguished  by  each  half  of  the 
I fruit  having  five  narrow  primary  ribs  and 
three  secondary,  the  two  outermost  of  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  broad  wings  with  a 
saw-llke  edge.  The  only  species  is  M.  deei- 
piens , a shrub  with  a round  simple  stem, 
bare  below,  the  leaves  in  three  principal 
divisions,  the  flowers  white.  [G.  IX] 

MELANOSINAPia  One  of  the  sections 
of  £irui/u0  sometimes  separated,  and  cha- 
racterised by  Its  small  short  uot  beaked 
style,  and  terete  or  sub-tetragonous  pods. 
It  embraces  the  black  mustard,  Sinnpis 
nigra , and  a few  allied  species.  [A.  S.J 

MELANOSPERME.fi.  One  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Algo',  characterised  by 
their  dark  olivaceous  sjHires.  The  plants 
themselves  arc  of  a light  or  dark  olive, 
and  the  fruit  is  either  external  In  diffuse 
or  definite  patches,  or  con  tained  in  distinct 
cysts  sunk  in  the  frond.  The  eiidnchromc 
of  the  spore-cases  is,  for  the  most  part,  ul- 
timately divided  Into  several  spores  multi- 
ples of  two.  Impregnation  is  effected  by 
means  of  minute  spermatozolds  moving  by 
means  of  cilia,  and  produced  In  distinct 
antherldia.  Occasionally  there  are  two 
kinds  of  spores,  both  reproductive.  The 
frond  Is  either  compact  and  cellular,  or 
formed  of  jointed  filaments.  This  division 
contains  ninny  of  the  largest  and  most  Im- 
portant Algo’,  especially  the  large  brown 
seaweeds  which  seem  in  all  countries  to 
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form  the  extreme  limit  of  seaweed  growth. 
The  peculiarities  of  most  of  the  natural 
| orders,  as  Fueaeea,  Laminariacere , Chorda? • 
rifiT,  and  Bctocarpar , have  already  been 
particularised,  as  well  as  the  several  uses 
to  which  the  species  have  been  applied. 
In  the  latter  order  we  have  minute  fila- 
mentous Algos,  which  form  a strange  con- 
trast to  the  gigantic  Lesson  in,  WrvilUt «, 
or  even  to  our  own  Laminaria,  In 
some  of  the  lower  species  there  is  a depar- 
ture from  the  main  type,  and  the  spores 
are  replaced  by  zoospores.  [M.  J.  B.] 
MELANOXYLON.  A large  timber  tree 
called  Brauna  by  the  Brazilians  and  M. 
Brauna  by  botanists.  Is  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  this  genus  of  leguminous  plants. 
It  has  large  pinnate  leaves,  covered  with 
rust-coloured  down  underneath,  and  bears 
branched  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  which 
are  likewise  clothed  with  rusty  down.  The 
pods  are  flat  and  sickle-shaped,  and  contalu 
several  seeds.  Bratina  timber  Is  of  a very 
dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  being  both  hard  and  durable. 
It  is  employed  in  Brazil  in  the  construction 
of  sugar-mills,  particularly  for  making  the 
heavy  rollers  for  crushing  the  canes.  A 
reddish-brown  colouring  matter  la  also  ob- 
tained from  both  the  wood  and  the  bark, 
and  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  for  dyeing 
cotton  cloth  of  various  shades  from  light- 
brown  to  nearly  black.  [A.  8.] 


MELANTHIUM.  A genus  of  Cape  M 
lanthace# , consisting  of  bulbous  herb 
with  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves  sheathli. 
at  the  base,  and  splcate  flowers,  which  liai 
a white  yellow  or  pinkish  perianth  of  s: 
deciduous  leaves,  which  are  narrowed  Ini 
diWIIOd  either  hooded  or  Ml saccate  at  tl 
base.  They  have  six  stamens  Inserted  « 
the  perianth. 

MI^LANZANE.  (Pr.)  Solanum  escidr 
turn. 


MELARANCIO.  An  Italian  name  fort! 
Orange-tree. 


ME  LA* ROSA,  or  MELLA-ROSA. 
variety  of  Citrus  Limetta. 


MELAS.  In  Greek  compounds  =*  blai 
without  the  mixture  of  any  other  colour. 


ME  I,  A NTH  ACE.E.  (CoJeh  iracea>t  Vcra- 
trerp,  Melanths.)  A natural  order  of  hy- 
pogynnus  monocotyledons,  belonging  to 
Llndley's  lillal  alliance  of  Endogens.  Herbs 
with  bulbs,  conns,  or  fasciculated  roots, 
and  white  green  or  purple  flowers.  Peri- 
anth petalold,  in  six  pieces,  which  are 
sometimes  slightly  coherent,  usually  Invo- 
lute In  estivation  ; stamens  six,  with  the 
anthers  extrorte ; ovary  three-celled,  the 
ovules  numerous,  the  stylr  ttinMWM, 
and  the  stigmas  three,  undivided.  Fmlt  a 
three-celled  capsule,  with  septiddml  or  locu- 
llcldal  dehiscence;  seeds  with  a membra- 
nous spermodenn;  albumen  dense,  fleshy  ; 1 
embryo  very  minute.  Natives  of  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  but  most  abundant  In 
northern  countries.  They  are  acrid,  pur- 
gative, emetic,  and  sometimes  narcotic  in 
their  qualities.  Asarjrfra  officinalis  yields 
sabadlila  seeds,  used  In  neuralgia.  Colchi- 
cum  autumnal e%  the  meadow  saffron,  Is 
prescribed  In  gout  and  rheumatism,  its 
corms  and  ripe  seeds  being  used.  There 
are  upwards  of  thirty  genera,  and  above  a 
hundred  and  thirty  species.  Examples: 
Colrhicum,  Alclanthium , Uvularia , TYra- 
trum,  [J.  IT.  B.3 

MELANTOERA.  A genus  of  rough, 
branching,  somewhat  shrubby  weeds  of  the 
composite  family,  found  in  the  Southern 
United  States,  and  southwards  to  Equador. 
They  belong  to  the  Helianthe and  differ 
from  their  near  allies  In  the  absence  of 
strap-shaped  ray  florets,  all  the  florets  being 
tubular  and  perfect,  and  In  the  pappus, 
which  consists  of  a few  rigid  bristles.  The 
florets  are  white,  and  the  anthers  black: 
whence  the  generic  name.  [A.  A.  B.] 


M EL  ASTOM  ACE.E.  {Mclastomce,  Man 
cylacffr,  Mouririactw,  Afelastomads .) 
natural  order  of  calyclflornl  dlcotyledoi 
belonging  to  Llndley’s  myrtnl  alliance 
epigynous  Exogens.  Trees, herbs, orshrul 
with  opposite  ribbed  leaves,  and  sbov 
flowers.  Calyx  with  four  five  or  six  C 
visions,  sometimes  united  and  sepan 
ing  from  the  tube  like  a lid  ; petals  equ 
to  the  calyx,  perigynous,  tbe  asstlvath 
twisted ; stamens  alternate  with  thepeta 
usually  with  Intermediate  sterile  one 
the  anthers  long,  often  beaked,  two-cellc 
dehiscing  by  two  terminal  pores  or  loni 
tudinally  ; ovary  more  or  less  adherent 
the  calyx  ; ovules  usually  indefinite  ; stj 
one:  BtUrmm  Simple,  either  capitate 
minute.  Fruit  inanv-celled,  either  capsnl 
with  loculicidal  dehiscence,  or  succule 
combined  with  the  calyx  and  indehlscei 
Seeds  minute.  They  arc  found  chiefly 
warm  climates.  Many  arc  natives 
America  and  India.  There  are  no  unwho 
some  plants  In  the  order,  and  the succulc 
fruit  of  several  Is  edible.  There  are  1 
genera,  and  about  2,ooo  species.  Example 
Melastoina,  Lasiandra,  Bhexia , Micon 
CkarUmthus,  Mcmecylon.  [J.  H.  B. 


MELA8TOMA.  This  genus  gives 
name  to  the  order  Melastomaccfr.  It  c< 
tains  a considerable  number  of  sped 
distributed  over  tropical  Asia  and  t 
Islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceai 
extending  to  as  far  south  as  Moretoti  B 
The  plants  Are  small  shrubs  covered  w 
close-pressed  hairs  ; and  have  three, live, 
seven-nerved  leaves,  and  large  violet  p 
pie  psle  rose  or  white  flowers,  mostly 
fascicles  at  the  summit  of  the  branch 
Their  floral  envelopes  are  generally 
fives ; the  calyx  with  a cnmpnnulate  tu 
and  acute  deciduous  teeth  nearly  as  lo 
as  itself,  nnd  smaller  teeth  between  thei 
the  petals  unequal-sided  ; the  stamens  t 
In  number,  dissimilar  in  size,  shape,  a 
colour,  five  being  large  and  violet,  a 
five  small  and  yellow,  the  anthers  of  l 
former  having  a downward  arcuate  p 
longation  of  the  connective  generally  o* 
Ing  In  two  spurs,  while  those  of  the  lat 
have  the  cells  seated  Immediately  m 
the  filament.  The  ovary  is  usually  fi 
celled.  [A.  S, 
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M1?LEXE.  (Fr.)  Larix  europaa . 

MELHANIA.  A genus  of  fRercuKaeea  of 
I the  tribe  Dombeycfr , characterised  by  hav- 
I Ing  three  bracteules  persistent  at  the  base 
I of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  anthers  being  al- 
ways solitary  between  each  two  barren 
lobes  of  the  staminal  cup.  It  consists  of 
'(  about  sixteen  species,  natives  of  Africa  or 
j of  tropical  or  subtropical  Asia  and  Australia. 

| They  are  all  softly  tomcntosc  herbs  or  un- 
dershrubs, with  entire  or  toothed  alternate 
I leaves,  and  axillary  peduncles  bearing  one 
or  very  few  flowers.  The  bracteoles,  either 
broadly  cordate  lauceolate  or  linear,  are 
often  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  petals 
scarcely  spread  open.  These  plants,  there- 
i fore,  with  the  asjM*rt  of  some  MalvacetB, 

I or  almost  that  of  Bermanniat  are  of  little 
j interest  except  to  the  systematic  botanist. 

MELIACE.E.  (MelitB,  MelituU.)  A natural 
order  of  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  viola!  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  exstipulate 
simple  or  compound  leaves.  Sepals  four  to 
five.  Imbricated ; petals  four  to  five,  hy- 
pogynous,  with  a valvate  or  imbricated 
activation  ; stamens  equalling  the  petals, 

1 1 or  two,  three,  or  four  times  as  many;  the 
; llhiments  combined  In  a long  tube ; the 
| anthers  sessile  within  the  orifice  of  the 
tube ; disk  often  large  and  cup-shaped ; 

1 ovary  single,  one-eelled,  the  cells  often 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals;  ovules  one 
to  two  In  each  cell;  style  one;  stigmas 
distinct  or  united.  Fruit  baccate,  drupa- 
| ceous,  or  capsular,  many-celled  or  by  abnr- 
; tion  oue-celled;  seeds  not  winged.  They 
l are  chiefly  found  In  the  tropical  parts  of 
America  and  Asia,  and  possess  bitter, 

‘ tonic,  ami  astringent  qualities.  Melia 
; AnadlracMa  is  used  in  India  as  a febrifuge, 

I nnd  Its  fruit  yields  an  oil  which  Is  em- 
I ployed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  as  an 
autfspftsmndle.  The  root  of  Melia  Azeda-  , 
j rack  is  bitter,  and  used  as  a vermifuge.  Oils  i 
are  procured  also  from  species  of  Trichilia 
and  Carapa.  There  are  upwards  of  forty  ! 
’ genera,  including  Melia , Tnrr<ra,  TVichilia,  \ 
i and  Carapa , and  a hundred  .and  eighty  | 
[ species.  [J.  H.  B.j 

MELT  A.  A genus  of  Mfliarew,  conferring  I 
I its  name  upon  the  order  to  which  it  be- 
longs. and  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
| inhabiting  the  tropics.  They  have  alter-  ■ 
I nate  pinnate  or  bipinnnte  leaves,  and  panl-  I 
' eulate  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  flve-eleft ; 
i the  corolla  has  five  linear  petals ; there 
I are  ten  stamens;  and  an  almost  fleshy  flve- 
celled  drupe,  each  cell  containing  one, 
seldom  two  seeds.  .V.  Azrtarach , vulgarly 
I known  as  the  Pride  of  India,  False  Syca- 
more, Holy-tree,  Arbre  h Chapelet,  Bead- 
tree,  or  Hill  Margosa.is  widely  diffused  over 
the  globe,  having  been  carried  to  America, 
Africa,  and  different  parts  of  Southern  , 
Europe.  It  Is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  with  hlplnnate  leaves,  and  large 
bunches  of  lilac  flowers  emitting  an  agree- 
able perfume.  In  Southern  France  and 
Spain  the  tree  thrives  well  In  the  open  air, 
and  la  planted  in  avenues.  The  Araoic* 


name,  Azedarach,  Implies  a poisonous 
plant,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  considered 
so.  The  root  is  bitter  and  uauseous,  and 
used  in  North  America  as  an  anthelmintic 
The  tree  is  supposed  to  lessees  febrifugal 
properties,  and  a decoction  of  the  leaves 
is  used  as  a remedy  for  hysterics.  From 
another  Indian  specie*,  M . Azadirachta , the 
Xeem-tree  or  Margosa,  a kind  of  toddy, 
which  the  Hindoos  consider  a stomachic, 
is  obtained  by  tapping;  and  from  the  fruit 
an  oil  is  extracted  flt  for  burning  and  other 
domestic  purposes.  [B.  S.] 

MELIANTHUS.  A singular  genus  of 
ZyffophyUace/r,  consisting  of  small  trees, 
natives  of  Nepal  and  of  the  Ca|»e  of  Hood 
Hope,  the  leaves  of  which  are  glaucous,  un*  i 
equally  pinnate,  the  leaflets  unequal  and  j 
extended  at  the  base  along  the  side  of  the 
common  stalk,  and  the  stipules  usually 
combined  within  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters,  i 
the  lower  ones  sometimes  Imperfect.  The  | 
structure  of  the  upper  flowers,  too,  is  very  j 
curious.  The  calyx  1b  large  and  generally 
of  a purple  colour.  Its  five  segments  un- 
equal In  size  and  form ; the  lowest  very  | 
short,  bulging  below,  hooded  above,  con- 
cealing a gland,  which  is  itself  girt  round 
l>y  a separate  membrane  ; the  others  lance-  i 
shaped  and  flat,  the  two  upper  ones  largest. 
The  five  petals  are  shorter  than  the  sepals, 
strap-shaped  ; the  four  lower  ones  bent 
downwards,  hairy  In  the  middle,  where 
they  are  united  one  to  another,  but  else- 
where detached  ; the  uppermost  one  when 
present  very  small,  separate  from  the  rest, 
placed  between  the  two  upper  sepals,  but 
usually  absent.  Stamens  four,  the  two  up- 
per detached,  the  two  lower  united  toget  her  i 
at  the  base  ; ovary  and  stigma  four-lobed  ; 
fruit  bladder-like,  four-celled,  and  winged. 
Two  or  three  species  from  the  Cape  are 
grown  In  greenhouses  In  this  country,  and 
will  even  grow  out  of  doors  if  protected  I 
in  winter.  They  are  singular  In  appear-  j 
nnre,  even  when  the  flowers  arc  not  pro 
dured.  The  flowers,  which  rarely  appear  | 
In  this  country,  are  full  of  honey,  whence  J 
the  name  of  the  genus.  CM.  T.  M.) 

MELICA.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Festncea,  The  Inflorescence  of  | 
the  different  species  consists  either  of  open 
panicles  or  dense  racemes.  The  glumes 
are  nearly  equal,  larger  than  the  pales, 
one  to  two-flowered,  with  the  rudiments  of  ' 
one  to  two  additional  Imperfect  flowers,  j 
The  pales  become  hardened  on  the  seed.  | 
The  species  have  a wide  range  over  the  J i 
globe,  but  are  mostly  natives  of  temper-  j1 
ate  climates.  Two  are  British,  namely,  Af.  : 
uniflora  and  Jf.  nutans.  They  are  hand- 
seine  grasses,  but  of  no  agricultural  value,  , 
though  the  latter  Is  one  which  grows  well  | 
under  trees,  and  consequently  Is  of  some  j 
Importance  In  that  respect.  [D.  M.J  ' 

MELICOCCA.  A genns  of  Sapindacrm,  | 
now  restricted  to  two  American  species, 
trees  of  considerable  size,  and  natives  of 
the  northern  part  of  ftmith  America.  Their 
leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate  and  without  , 
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I stipule*,  and  their  small  whitish  flowers 
are  produced  in  divided  racemes  at  the 
! ends  of  the  branches.  M.  bijuga , the  Genip 
I tree,  though  originally  a native  of  Guiana 
and  New  Grenada,  is  now  plentifully  found 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  espe- 
cially in  Jamaica,  where  it  has  become 
naturalised  and  grows  commonly  In  the 
lowlands,  attaining  the  height  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet,  with  a trunk  four  or  flve  feet  In 
circumference,  yielding  a hard  and  heavy 
timber.  It  produces  numerous  green  egg- 
shaped  fruits  an  Inch  or  more  in  length, 
possessing  an  agreeable  vinous  and  some- 
what aromatic  flavour:  the  generic  name 
being  derived  from  the  Greek  words  ?«c/i, 
honey,  and  eoceos , a l>erry,  iu  allusion  to 
the  qualities  of  the  fruit.  [A.  S.j 

MELICOPE.  A genus  of  New  Zealand 
shrubs,  belnngtug  to  the  family  Rntacetr. 
The  leaves  are  ternate  : the  flowers  green- 
ish-white: calyx  four-parted,  persistent: ; 
petals  four, spreading  ; stamens  eight,  with 
awl-shai>ed  filaments;  ovary  four-lobed, In- 
serted on  a glandular  disk,  radl  lobe  with 
two  ovules.  Fruit  divided  into  four  car- 
pels, each  containing  a siugle  seed  sus- 
pended by  a thread.  [M.  T.  XI.] 

MELICYTUS.  A New  Zealand  genus  of 
YinUicta,  belonging  to  the  equal-petals! 

' division  of  the  order.  The  four  species  all 
form  large  woody  shrub*  or  small  trees, 
j with  long  smooth  serrated  short-stalked 
1 leaves,  and  little  bundles  of  small  flowers 
I ou  the  branches,  each  flower-stalk  having 
I oneor  more  bracts.  The  flowers  are  usually 
i of  separate  sexes,  and  borne  on  distinct 
plants.  Jf.  rami/loru*  Is  the  Mahoe  of  the 
| New  Zealanders,  which  must  not  lie  con- 
founded with  the  Mahoe  of  the  West 
1 Indies.  It  Is  a tree  growing  sometimes  as 
I high  as  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a trunk 
■ about  four  feet  in  circumference  covered 
1 with  white  bark,  producing  a heavy  wood 
! of  inferior  quality.  The  berries  are  eaten 
I by  the  natives.  [A.  8.] 

MfiUER  X TROIS  NERVURES.  iFr.) 
Dlakea  trinerciu. 

>1  El. IGA.  An  Italian  name  for  Millet  or 
Dlinrra. 

MEI.I  LOT.  Mclilotua  offlcinnlit. 

Ml5l.II.0T  DE  S1BER1E.  (Kr.)  Jl/eii- 
lotus  alba. 

MELIL0Tr8.  A genus  of  leguminous 
plants  containing  about  thirty  species,  the 
majority  belonging  to  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  Western  Asia.  They  arc 
herbaceous  plants  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
having  the  stipules  adhering  to  their  foot- 
stalks, and  each  of  the  three  leaflets  on  a 
separate  stalk  ; and  their  small  yellow  or 
white  flowers  are  disposed  in  long-stalked 
loose  racemes  growing  from  the  bases  of 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  arc  characterised 
by  the  calyx  being  flve-toothed,  by  the 
corolla  having  a blunt  keel,  an  I falling 
away  after  fading,  and  by  the  upper  one 
of  the  ten  stamen*  being  free.  The  pods, 


which  are  straight,  thick,  and  short,  con 
tain  one  or  few  seeds. 

M.  officinalis , Inc  Common  or  Yellow  Me 
(Hot,  is  widely  spread  through  Europe  am 
Russian  Asijk  It  1b  uu  annual  or  biennia 
of  erect  habit,  from  two  to  four  feet  high 
having  spreading  branches  and  distau 
long-stalked  leaves  with  bristle-like  si 
pules.  The  long  loose  racemes  of  yello> 
flowers  produce  small  oval  pods,  marke- 
with  Irregularly  netted  veins.  When  drie 
the  Mel  Hot  acquires  a peculiar  odour,  du 
to  the  presence  of  eonmarine,  a principl 
which  exists  likewise  in  the  Tonka  bea 
and  the  vernal  grass,  the  latter  when  ml> 
ed  with  hay  contributing  largely  to  It 
fragrance.  Its  flowers  are  sold  by  the  bei 
ballsts  as  Balsam  flowers.  In  Switzerland 
M.  eanrnleus  Is  called  Zloger  Kraut,  l.e.cur 
herb,  and  U employed  for  giving  theodoq 
and  flavour  to  the  peculiar  cheese  CAlle 
Schahzieger  orChapziger,  the  dried  flower 
being  reduced  to  powder  aud  worked  u 
into  a paste  with  the  curd.  [A.  S.] 

M.  officinalis  is  an  annual  under  ordinar 
circumstances,  but ' If  cut  continually  an 
not  allowed  to  flower.  It  will  last  seven 
i years.’  M.  alba  has  Ikhmi  grown  under  tli 
! names  of  Cahul  and  Bokhara  or  Bucliar 
Clover.  AsaforngepiantMt  has  Ikh’Ii  foun 
too  watery  when  young,  and  too  stick 
when  old.’  But  besides  ibis,  we  have  fouu 
that  the  aromatic  flavouring  principle  I 
too  powerful  to  make  it  advisable  to  us 
this  plant  by  Itself.  There  is,  however,  on 
use  to  which  It  may  be  well  applied— that  c 
putting  an  occasional  layer  of  Itsandwlcl 
wise  with  less  highly-flavoured  fitdder,  c 
with  hay  that  has  lost  some  of  its  savour  h 
wet ; here  its  aroma,  which  i6  so  much  lik 
that  of  t lie  sweet  vernal  grass,  to  wlilc 
the  flavour  of  meadow  hay  Is  mainly  du- 
might  in*  productive  of  benefit  In  rende 
Ing  what  would  otherwise  be  insipid,  mo* 
spicy  and  palatable.  This  White  Melt  lot 
also  an  excellent  bee  plaut.  [J.  B.J 

MtfLINET.  (Ft.)  Cerinthc  aspera. 

MELIOLA.  A genus  of  Fungi  allied  t 
Sphteria,  and  analogous  to  Erysiphe,  whfc 
it  replaces  in  tropical  or  subtropical  coin 
tries.  The  species  form  black  felt-lilt 
patches  on  leaves,  and  bear  consplcuoi; 
periihecia  filled  with  asci  containing  a fc 
large  articulated  dark  sporldla.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MELIOSMA.  A genus  considered  a 
the  iype  of  a small  order  or  suborder  all le 
to  Terebinth"  ccee.  It  consists  of  troplei 
trees  or  shrubs,  usually  hairy,  with  ulte 
nare  simple  or  pinnate  leaves  without  8t 
pules,  and  very  small  flowers  In  large  te: 
mlnal  racemes  or  panicles.  Inthestnirtur 
of  the  flowers  the  genus  is  remarkable  U 
its  stamens  being  opposite  the  l>etali*.  Tli 
ovary  Is  three-celled,  with  two  ovules  1 
each;  and  the  fruit  is  a small  one-seede 
drupe.  The  seeds  have  a curved  or  twlste 
radicle,  and  folded  cotyledons.  There  «r 
about  twenty  species,  nntives  of  Americ 
or  tropical  Asia,  chiefly  in  mountain  dii 
tricts,  supplying  timber  used  for  variou 
purposes.  The  geuus  was  described  b 
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Roxburgh  under  the  name  of  Millmotoma,  , fro 
anil  probably  Includes  also  the  Oplno<^|"» 
or  Snake-nut  of  Guiana,  so  called  from  the  a a 
yen'  much  twisted  emhrj'o,  compared  to  a rip 
snake  colled  up  within  the  nut.  j ™ 

MELISSA.  A genus  of  labiate  plants,  j tll| 
having  the  calyx  two-llpred.  the  upper  „„ 
three-toothed  and  spreading,  the  Kmer  ms 
bifid : the  tube  of  the  corolla  •»  «tl 

Inflated ; and  the  two  I w‘ 
at  times  Imperfect.  The  different  species  0f 

are  widely  dimised.having  roprewnmtlves  , 

In  Europe,  middle  Asia,  and  North  Amer  ca.  A] 

The  name  is  from  the  Greek  word  signify  8C 
lne  )„.(>  indicative  of  the  attraction  the  1)C 
flowers  have  for  the  Insects,  on  arrountol  j„ 
the  honey  they  produce.  ‘’  J fr 
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rocrphalum  iluhlntnea.  — DRS  BOIS.  Afe- 
Jittia  MelOumphyllum.  M 

MET  TTTIS.  A genus  of  labiates,  rim-  a] 
mcterlsed  by  Its  membranous  01 

ralyx,  the  lower  lip  of  which  la  bifid,  with  j c! 

rouml  lobes;  the  tulie  of  corolla  wide,  its  p 
Z l p round,  entire,  slightly  concave.  „ 
the^ower  three-lobed ; the  divisions  of  the  s 
stvle  orate.  M.  Mrlissophyllnm,  the  only  | v 
socles,  widely  diffused  In  Enrope.  Is  a nn-  , c 
tlve  of  the  southern  parts  of  England.  It  , r 
Is  a handsome  plant,  with  ovate  serrated 
leaves,  and  large  showy  flowers.  [G.  D.]  J 

MEI.KHOCT.  The  hard  durable  wood 
of* the  South  A frican  SuUnrrylon  tnrrme.  c 

MKLLAGHOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Pepper.  ( 

. MEtXA-ROSA.  Cltrtu  Beryamia ; also  , 
■ a variety  of  Gifrtts  lisittls. 
i MELLEOGS.  Having  the  teste  or  smell 

of  honey. 

MEliLIGO.  Honey-dew ; a disease  of, 

I Plants  In  which  an  unnatural  secretion  of 
: sweet  matter  appears  on  their  surface. 

I MEUISU8.  The  colour  of  new  honey.  [ 

\ MELLOCA.  The  Mellnco  or  Glluco,  ex-  : 
te naively  cultivated  throughout  the  el  £ 

! va"e‘l  regions  of  Bolivia,  Peru  and  New 
I Grenada  on  account  of  Its  esculent  roots 

Which  resemble  llttleyellowpotetos,  forms 

the  present  genus  of  B<t»eUact<r-  This 
plant*  M.  tubrrom,  also  called  PHucns  tube- 
has  weak  fleshy  stems  from  one  to 
! two  feet  long,  lying  upon  the  snjound  or 
I twining  round  neighbouring  busheB.  H'r 
l ni shed  with  fleshy  entire  somewhat  heart 
shaped  roundish  leaves,  and  'H-anug  sl'ort 
i 1 ftpiki’H  of  Inconspicuous  yellow  flowers,  all 

I the  parts  being  smooth.  The  'n'nu^.  'nnd 
! I an  outer  calyx  of  two  roundish  lobes,  and 
f I an  Inner  deeply  fl vc-parted  one  with  t>ip<  r 
I points  Segments ; Sve  stamens  having 
| very  short  fllaroents,  aud  uniting  at  the 
I base  Into  a ring  which  eotnblnCT  ^th  the 
i inner  calvt : nnd  a roundlBh  ovary  ^hirn 

j bears  a short  style  nnd  nnrt/J'J'',[1t'.  fndt 
I and  ultimately  heroines  a berry-  Ike  fruit 

i surrounded  by  tbe  «nt  l“^S,  ra|H 
The  t nhcrous  roots  of  the  Mrlinrn,  toi  u 

I orot  qulna,  In  Bolivia,  to  distinguish  them 


from  Other  Ocas*  belonging  W the  genus 
Oxalie,  are  largely  used  as  food  in  the  ele- 
vated regious  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  prin- 
cipally In  the  vicinity  of  Found  »4U  , 
Par  In  Bolivia,  but  extending  as  far  north 
as  Ponayan  in  New  Grenada;  and  during 
the  famine  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  I 
potato  crops,  they  were,  in  common  with 
many  other  roots,  recommended  as  a sub-  . 
stltute  for  that  esculent,  but  upon  trial 
were  found  to  he  unpalatable  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  earthy  slime  contained  , 
In  them!  In  the  elevated  regions  of  the  j 
Andes,  where  the  boiling  point  of  water  Is 
I scarcely  high  enough  to  allow  of  therooto 
being  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  In- 
habitants prepare  them  by  ^tetuately 
I freezing  nnd  steeping  them,  by  which  pro- 
cess  they  are  rendered  amylaceous.  [A.  S.j 


MELOBESIA.  A gen  ns  of  coralline 
seaweeds,  in  which  the  mineral  element 
abounds  so  much,  and  the  reMmtdance  to 
corals  Is  so  grcai,  that  the  species  at  Ural 
sigh  t resemble  anything  tether  than  vege- 
t ildes  They  cither  consist  of  a few  tli  cz 
inches  o?  nodules,  P. -of ™ I 

simple  or  variously  Imbrlcated  crust 
veral  species  occur  In  deep  water  on  our 
co'iBt  one  has  hren  found  a*  ^Igh  as  » 

north’  latitude,  nnd  nlneareflguredby  Dr. 

Harvey  in  the  /'ftycohvm  ^oOTlc^  Ur 
Johnson  believed  them  to 1>c  mere  states  or 

Corallinn  c^cmo/is,  but  there  Is  h , 

to  think  this  correct.  Thcir  medicsl  inaii 
ties  are  those  of  common  chalk.  [M.  J.  B.J  ;| 

MPT  OCACTID.E.  A suborder  of  Carta-  | 
rrm  ctmractcrlsed  by  Ihe  globose  melon- 
ltke’  form  of  the  stem  of  the  plants,  which  , 

I I, ear  sessile  flowers.  It  Includes  the  genus  . I 
MelncactuK,  JHxcocactus,  Anhatm>vm,nu6 

| Mami llaria.  J j 

MELOCACTCS.  The  principal  rharnetcr- 

' i.tlc  of  this  genus  of  Cactaeea  resides dn  i 
the  fluwers  being  produced  in  a hentlsphe- 
jflea? or  cy* In d rl cal  head  at  tbe  toy  of  the 

I plant,  eonsistlng  of  a dense  mass  of  brlsGs 

wool  and  slender  spines,  from  amongst 

Which  the  small  ephemeral 

emerge  The  plants  themselves  consist  oi 

simple  fleshy  stems  of  a somewhat  globu- 
! far  ^r  conlcil  form,  with  numerous , promi- 
nent ribs  armedwith  fascicles  pf  st'ffsp^neB 
placed  at  regular  distances  The  nowerc 
closely  resemble  those  <>t  Va’niltann.nai  , 
the  division*  of  the  perianth  are  * • 

and  nearly  all  petal-llke.  th  i 

; like  style  lias  a flve-rayed  stigma,  t nc 
t I oblong  smooth  berrleB  crowned  with  the 

II  withered  flower,  contain  numerous  *mal 

e i seedswlth  minute  globose  coiy  edo^  ! 
d There  an-  nnmerons  species,  IJi,1P  ' tral 
r natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  IPT1™ 
r;  AmeHca;  the  best  known,  however,  and 
10  the  one  usually  found  In  our  'Snrtuw’  so  , 
ic  it.  communU,  the  Turk  s-eap  Oi  » - 
h railed  from  the  flowering  portion  on  >ne 
a top  of  the  plant  being  of  a cylindrical  form 

U I andred  colour  like  a fe*  car.  but  some 

; times  called  Englishmen  s Head,  or  Popes 
-d  Head  It  is  common  In  South  America  an 
m ‘ idsolnmany  of  tbe  West  Indian  Islands,  j 
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where  it  grows  In  great  quantities,  cover- 
ing large  tracts  of  barren  soils.  The 
plants  are  usually  globose  when  young,  but 
ultimately  Increase  more  in  length  than 
In  diameter,  seldom,  however,  growing 
much  more  than  a foot  and  a half  high, 
with  from  twelve  to  twenty  ridges.  Not- 
withstanding the  arid  places  In  which  they 
grow,  they  contain  a considerable  quantity 
of  moisture,  and  the  mules,  being  aware  of 
this  fact,  resort  to  them  when  hard  pressed 
for  water,  carefully  removing  the  prickles 
with  their  fore  feet  previous  to  quenching 
their  thirst  In  the  juice.  [A.  S.] 

MELOCHIA.  A genus  of  SUrcuUacsa, 
of  the  tribe  fferngmaic,  distinguished  from 
Hernuinnia  and  Maherniu  hy  the  ovules, 
which  are  only  two  In  each  cell  of  the 
ovary,  and  by  the  straight  seeds  and  em- 
bryo ; and  from  Waitkeria  hy  the  cells  of  the 
ovary  being  always  Bve.  There  are  about 
fifty  species,  dispersed  over  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  the  majority  herbs  or 
{ undershrubs,  clothed  with  more  or  less  of  a 
I stellate  tomentuin  often  intermixed  with 
I simple  hairs.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
toothed,  narrow  ovate  or  cordate;  the  flow- 
ers small.  In  axillary  panicles,  In  terminal 
compound  spikes,  or  In  loose  cymes  or  pa- 
nicles. Some  species  are,  however,  shrubby, 
or  even  grow  Into  small  trees.  The  genus 
Is  sometimes  restricted  to  a small  number 
of  herbs  with  very  angular  pyramidal  cap- 
sules : and  the  majority  of  species  with 
globular  capsules  are  separated  under  the 
name  of  Riedlea ; and  a few  of  the  taller 
shrubby  ones  with  winged  seeds  take  the 
name  of  risenia.  Several  of  the  species 
are  common  tropical  weeds. 

MELODIXUS.  A genus  of  Apoctt narrer, 

| containing  about  a dozen  species  of  wootly- 
stemmed  climbing  shrubs  with  milky  juice, 
natives  of  Silhet,  Hong-Kong,  the  Islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Norfolk  Island.  They  have  opposite 
entire  leaves,  and  white  sweet-smelling 
flowers  disposed  In  short  terminal  cymes. 
The  fl  ve- parted  only x Is  dest  I tute  of  glands, 

| and  the  corolla  has  a cylindrical  tube  and 
live  oblique  or  sickle-shaped  spreading 
lobes,  the  mouthof  the  tubehelngfurnlsh- 
ed  with  a coronet  composed  of  live  or  ten 
small  erert  scales  sometimes  united  to- 
gether. The  fruit  is  a large  globular  or 
egg-shaped  fleshy  berry  containing  nume- 
rous seeds  lying  In  pulp. 

.If.  monogynus  Is  a tall  woody  climber, 
found  In  the  forests  of  Northern  and  East- 
ern India,  bearing  round  or  somewhat  four- 
cornered  smooth  deep  yellow  fruitB  about 
the  size  and  appearance  of  small  oranges, 
and  containing  numerous  seeds  imhedded 
In  a Arm  sweet-tasted  pulp,  which  the 
natives  eat.  [A.  8.’ 

MELON.  Cummin  .Veto.  — , MUSK.  Cu- 
cumin  Melo.  — , QUEEN  ANNE'S  POCKET. 
Oucumis  Dudalm.  — , WATER.  CUrullua 
vulgaris. 

MELON  D'EAU.  (Fr.)  CUrullua  vulgaris. 

M f: I,( >NGE.\ E.  (Kr.)  Solatium  csculaitum.  I 


MELONIDTUM.  An  inferior 
many-cclled  fruit ; such  as  an  Apple 

MELON-SHAPED,  MELONIPOR! 
regularly  spherical,  with  projecting 
as  the  stem  of  Melocactus  communis 

MELON-THICK.  A West  Indian 
for  Melocactus  communis. 

MELON-WOOD.  A yellowMexIcan 
which  resembles  Sander's  wood,  ua 
furniture. 

MELOPEPO.  Cucurbita  Metopepo. 

MKLUB.  The  fragrant  kernels  o: 
*»<»  Mahaltb,  which  nrvstrnngas  necl 
and  valued  by  the  women  of  Scinde. 

MEMBRANOUS,  MEMBRANAC 
Thin  and  semi-transparent,  like  a flue 
tirane ; as  the  leaves  of  mosses. 

MEMECYLON.  This  genus  was  fni 
regarded  as  typical  of  a natural  or 
which  the  name  Memccylca  was  give 
It  is  now  placed  In  Mtlastomaceir.  I 
tains  upwards  of  fifty  species,  all  of 
Inhabit  the  tropical  regions  of  tl 
World,  and  are  small  trees  or  shrub 
entire  thicklsh  leaves  having  a pror 
midrib  and  pinnate  often  scarcely  j 
tilde  veins,  their  small  bluish  I 
being  borne  in  clusters  upon  the  si 
the  branches.  M.  capitellatum  (ali 
tinctnrtnmi  is  a small  tree  of  Ceylr 
the  Carnatic,  where  Its  loaves,  whicl 
yellow  in  do  ing,  are  used  for  dyeln 
the  colour  obtained  from  them  Is  fu 
Those  of  M.  umbellalum  are  used  ( 
Cingalese  for  mixing  with  the  wr 
Moriuda  citri/olui  ami  Sappan  wood  ( 
pinia),  for  producing  a permanent  re. 
while  the  ripe  berries  of  .If.  edule  ai 
able,  but  rather  astringent.  [/ 

MEMNONIUS.  A brown  black  c 
pitch  black. 

MENAia  A genus  of  Ehretiaceee, 
iu  South  America,  forming  a shrub 
woolly  stem,  alternate  ovate  entire 
leaves,  and  flowers  with  a three- parti 
Rlstent  calyx,  a salver-shaped  flve-i 
corolla  with  a flat  limb,  live  sessile  ar 
and  a globose  four-celled  hero'  writ 
seed  In  each  cell.  [j.  q 

MENDEE.  An  Indian  name  for  H 

MENDO.  A wild  Sweet  Potato  at 
America. 

MENIOCUS.  A few  annual  weet 
longing  to  the  Cruci/erm,  found  111 
Europe  and  West  Asia,  have  been 
elated  under  this  name,  hut  arc  now  j 
In  the  large  genus  Alpuum,  The 
much  branched  herbs,  with  linear 
clothed  with  white  starry  hairs,  and 
white  flowers  disposed  In  racemes  i 
ends  of  the  twigs.  Each  of  the  six  sti 
—four  of  which  are  long,  and  two  s] 
has  a small  scale  In  front,  and  the 
ttral  compressed  slllculcs  contain  n 
ous  irnmarginate  seeds.  [A.  \ 
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MENISCATE.  A cylinder  bent  Into  half 
a circle. 

MENISCI  UM.  A genus  of  coarse-habited 
poly  pod  lace  oua  ferns,  with  simple  or  pin- 
nate fronds,  having  the  venules  angularly 
or  arcuatoly  anastomosing  between  the 
pinnate  veins,  and  throwing  out  an  ex- 
current  free  veinlefc  from  the  apex  of  the 
arc  or  angle.  The  sort  are  naked,  linear- 
oblong,  and  curved,  placed  on  the  trans- 
verse venules.  Sometimes  the  fronds  are 
contracted,  and  the  fructifications  then 
become  crowded  and  almost  acrostichoid. 
The  genus  Inhabits  the  tropics  of  l>oth  the 
Old  and  the  New  World,  and  it  not  very 
numerous  ill  species.  [T.  M.j 

MBNISCOID.  Thin,  concavo-convex, and 

hemispherical,  resembling  a watch-glass. 

MKNISPRRMACE.E.  ( Men ispermads.)  A 
natural  order  of  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Ltndley’a  inenispermai  allianceof  diclinous 
Exogens.  Trailing  shrubs  with  alternate 
simple  usually  entire  leaves,  and  incom- 
plete usually  unisexual  (often  direcloua) 
flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  Blmllar,  In  one 
or  several  rows,  hypogynous,  deciduous ; 
stamens  monadelphoiis,  or  occasionally 
free,  the  anthers  adnate,  extrorse  ; carpels 
solitary  or  numerous,  distinct  or  partially 
coherent,  one- celled;  ovule  solitary.  Fruit 
a succulent  one-seeded  drupe.  They  occur 
in  the  tropical  woods  of  Asia  and  America, 
and  have  bitter  and  narcotic  properties, 
some  being  very  poisonous.  Anamirta 
panic alata  yields  cocculus  indicu s,  illegally 
used  to  impart  bitterness  to  malt  liquor; 
Jatearkiza  pulmata  supplies  hitter  Cal u in ba 
root;  and  Cutmmnelos  Parcira  Is  the  tonic 
Pareirn  bmva.  There  are  about  f$o  genera 
and  350  species.  [J.  II.  BJ 

MEXI3PERMUM.  A genus  of  JIM* 

: jfMmmenVttlM  species  of  which  have  broad* 
palmately  lobed  or  angled  leaves,  and  pa- 
nicked flowers  with  four  to  eight  sepals  In 
two  rows,  six  to  eight  petals,  the  males 
with  twelve  to  twenty-four  free  stamens, 
the  females  with  six  sterile  stamens  and 
two  to  four  capsules.  The  fruit  Is  a com- 
pressed drupe.  There  are  two  species,  one 
In  North  America,  and  the  other  In  the 
temperate  parts  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  name 
Moon-seed  is  derived  frotn  the  lunate  form 
of  the  seed.  [J.  H.  R] 

M EXODOR. V.  A small  genus  of  Jatmlr 
naecar  inhabiting  Mexico,  having  a shrub- 
by habit,  erect  or  creeping  quadrangular 
branches,  simple  leaves,  axillary  or  termi- 
nal hut  always  isolated  flowers,  a liell* 
shaped  persistent  and  many-toothed  calyx, 
j a funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a long  tube 
and  live  lobes,  and  ablvalved  capsule.  The 
two  known  species  grow  on  dry  and  sterile 
hills.  [B.  S.) 

I MKXONVILLEA.  A gonus  of  Cruciftr/r, 
; of  the  tribe  Cremolobidrc, from  Peru.  The 
I species  have  smooth  linear  leaves,  the  ra- 
dical ones  crowded  and  toothed  at  the 
1 apex,  and  terminal  racemes  of  dull  reddish 
l flowers.  The  pouch  1*  somewhat  stlpliate, 
crowned  by  the  furrowed  style,  with  the 


valves  convex  on  the  back,  and  the  margin  I 
| of  each  expanded  into  a wing.  The  seeds 
are  solitary.  [J.  T.  SO 

MENOW  WEED.  Rucllia  tuberosa. 

MENSTRUAL,  MENSTRUOFS.  Laat- 
, Ing  for  a month.  Bimemtris  is  said  of  things 
that  exist  for  two  months;  trimestris,  for 
three  months,  &c. 

I MENTHA.  The  Latin  version  of  the 
Greek  name  Mintha  home  by  the  daughter 
, of  CocytUB,  who,  according  to  the  poets. 
Win  metamorphosed  Into  a mint  plant  by 
! Proserpine  from  motives  of  jealousy.  The 
! name  Is  applied  to  a genus  of  Lahiatrr,  whose 
! species  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  but  are  not  met  with  In  the  hotter 
region*.  They  are  herbaceous  plauts  with 
flowers  In  dense  whorls,  arranged  In  ter- 
minal or  axillary  heads  or  spikes.  The  I 
calyx  is  five-toothed,  usually  regular;  the 
corolla  hell-shaped  with  a short  tul>e  nud 
a nearly  regular  four-lobed  limb;  and  the 
stamens  are  four,  erect,  of  equal  size. 
Great  difficulty  exists  In  discriminating 
the  species,  owing  to  the  capacity  for  va- 
riation possessed  by  these  plants. 

M.  Piperita,  a plant  occasionally  found 
; wild  In  this  country.  Is  the  well-known 
Peppermint.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
j for  the  sake  of  its  volatile  oil,  which  Is 
! procured  by  distilling  the  leaves.  The  oil 
, and  the  preparations  made  from  It,  are 
largely  used  as  aromatics,  carminatives,  j 
ami  stimulants,  and  are  especially  useful  I 
in  the  alleviation  of  nausea,  griping  pains, 

' and  flatulence.  Owing  to  its  powerful  taste,  | 
Peppermint  In  some  shape  or  other  is  fre- 
I quviitly  used  to  conceal  the  nauseous  taste 
of  medicine.  A kind  of  liqueur  Is  also  pre-  1 
pared  from  it.  M.  riridi a,  or  Spearmint,  Is 
the  plant  that  is  used  for  culinary  pur-  , 
poses  under  the  name  of  Mint.  It  possesses 
the  Dime  properties  as  Pepj>enulnt,  hut  In 
a less  degree : its  flavour,  however,  U pre- 
ferred by  man y people.  M.  Pulrqium,  like 
the  ttvo  preceding  a native  of  Britain,  Is 
best  known  under  Its  common  name  of 
Pennyroyal.  Its  taste  Is  very  peculiar,  and 
to  most  people  not  a little  objectionable ; 
Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  mints,  but  in  former  times,  and  still 
by  the  vulgar,  this  plant  had  special  virtues 
assigned  to  It,  hence  it  Is  still  employed  as 
a domestic  remedy  ill  female  complaints.  ' 
\f.  citratn  furnishes  a sweet-smelling  oil,  | 
| 111  odour  like  oil  of  Bergamot.  The  species 
! are  abundantly  propagated  by  suckers,  and  • 
l but  rarely  produce  perfect  seed,  hence  the 
constancy  of  the  variations.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I MENTHASTUE.  (FT.)  Mentha  rotunda 
! folia. 

MENTHIS.  (Fr.l  Mentha.  —X  COQ,  or 
DEB  JARDINS.  Pyrethrum  Tnnocrtum. 
— DES  MO  NT  AGNES.  Oil  ami  nth  a offici- 
n r tif.  - POIVREE.  Mmtha  Piperita.  — 
ROM  A IN  E.  Mentha  virtdls. 

M K NTOOLOO.  An  Indian  name  forTVt- 

gont  Ua  ftrnnm  grfreum. 

I MEXTCM.  A projection  In  front  of  the  1 
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- flowrn  of  some  orchids,  caused  by  the 
extension  of  the  foot  of  the  column. 


MEXTZELIA.  A genus  of  Loa*aeetr, 
' found  principally  In  Mexico,  California, 
« and  the  southern  United  States,  one  S|*s 
cle*,  however,  extending  as  far  as  Panama 
I and  the  West  Indies,  while  two  others 
belong  to  South  America.  All  are  annual 
or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  the 
leave*  alternate  upon  the  stem,  but  often 
opposite  upon  the  flowering  branches. 
The  flowers  are  of  an  orange  or  yellow 
colour  and  open  only  during  sunshine  ; 
they  have  a long  cylindrical  ca.'yx  tube 
divided  Into  five  lobes ; five  petals  : an  In- 
definite number  of  stamens, often  collected 
Into  five  or  more  bundles ; and  a one  celled 
ovary  cohering  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
Jf.  albicauli* , a low  branching  plant  from 
six  to  ten  inches  high,  with  white  polished 
stems,  and  deeply- cut  lance-shaped  rough 
leaves,  is  found  abundantly  on  the  arid 
sandy  plains  of  Oregon  and  California, 
where  the  oily  somewhat  cubical  seeds, 
from  twenty  to  forty  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  each  of  Its  narrow  cylindrical 
fruits,  arc  pounded  by  the  Indians  ami 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  a kind  of  cake, 
railed  Pidoie  mantica,  forming  part  of  their 
food.  [A.  &3 


terminal  flowers,  solitary  or  several  to- 
gether. The  name  was  given  in  houoar  of 
the  late  Mr.  Menzies,  surgeon  and  natural- 
ist to  Vancouver's  expedition.  [G.  D.] 

MfiRANGENK.  (Pr.)  Solanum  (mien- 
turn. 


MEXYA.  An  Indian  name  for  Paepalnm 
tcrobiculatum. 


MEXYANTHF.S.  The  beautiful  Buck- 
bean  or  Marsh  Trefoil,  is  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  of  Gentian  arm,  which  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  capsule  bursting  bf  two 
valves,  and  by  its  temately  divided  leaves. 

M.  trifoliatn  is  a water  plant,  extensively 
diffused  over  the  northern  hemisphere, 
having  a creeping  rootstock,  whence  pro- 
ceed densely  matted  roots  and  tufts  of 
long  stalked  leaves,  whose  limbs  are  di- 
vided completely  Into  three  oblong  seg- 
ments. The  flowers  are  borne  on  a long- 
stalked  raceme,  and  have  a five-ported 
calyx,  and  a hell-shaped  flve-lobed  corolla, 
pinkish  externally, white  internally,  and  de- 
licately fringed.  Like  the  other  members 
of  this  family,  this  plant  possesses  bitter 
tonic  properties,  and  in  large  doses  is 
cathartic  and  emetic.  It  is  little  used  at 
present,  but  was  formerly  in  request  in 
cases  of  fever,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 
Liumeus  mentions  that  the  loaves  were 
used  In  Sweden  as  a substitute  for  hops, 
and  a like  use  Is  made  of  them  In  Silesia 
and  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  Lapland, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  the  roots  are  dried 
and  mixed  with  meal  for  making  bread. 
The  elegance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  cultivated,  render 
the  plant  a most  desirable  acquisition  to 
ornamental  ponds  or  lakes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MENZIESIA.  A genns  of  heathworts, 
having  the  calyx  four  or  flve-lobed  : the 
corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  the 
border  fonr  or  flve-lobed  and  reflexed  : the 
stamens  eight,  enclosed  In  the  corolla ; and 
the  st.lgtna  blunt.  The  sperfes  are  hand- 
some shrub«,  natives  of  North  America, 
with  alternate  narrow  or  ovate  leaves,  and 


MERCURIALE.  (Fr.)  Mcrntriali*  an - 
nun.  — DES  BO  IS.  Mercuriali*  perenni*. 

•MERCURIALI8.  Herbaceous  plants  be- 
longing to  the  Euphorbiaceee,  distinguish- 
ed by  having  the  barren  and  fertile  flowers 
separate,  the  former  containing  nine  to 
twelve  stamens,  the  latter  two  simple 
styles  and  a two-celled  two-seeded  capsule. 
M.  pareunia,  the  Dog's  Mercury,  Is  a com- 
mon woodland  plant,  eight  to  twelve  in- 
ches high,  wiih  extensively  creeping  roots, 
simple  stems,  and  large  ovate  serrated 
rough  leaves.  The  barren  flowers  grow  in 
long  lateral  spikes  near  the  summit  of  tht 
stem,  and  are  conspicuous  in  early  spring 
by  their  greenish  yellow  stamens;  the  fer 
tile  flowers,  on  separate  plants,  also  grow 
in  spikes  hut  are  less  evident  owing  t< 
their  being  concealed  among  the  uppe 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  poisonous, an< 
InHug  consequently  rejected  by  cattle,  ma; 
often  bo  seen  forming  dense  patches  of 
dark  green  hue  in  places  where  most  otlie 
herbage  has  been  consumed.  It  turns  du 
Mulsh  green  In  drying,  and  may  be  made  t 
furnish  a deep  blue  dye— of  a fugitive  ns 
ture,  however.  Jf.  annua  is  taller  an 
more  branched,  with  the  barren  and  ferttl 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  French,  Mcrce 
riale;  German,  Bingdkraut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MERCT7RI0  DO  CAMPO.  A Brazil  la 
name  for  Erythrorylum  *ubero*um. 
VEGETAL.  A Portuguese  name  for  Fra: 
ciscea  uniflora. 


MERCURY.  Mercnriali*.  — , DO 

Mercuriali * perennis  — , ENGLISH.  D 
turn  or  Chenopodium  Bonus  lien  rim*.  - 
THREE-SEEDED.  Acalypha.  — , VEG; 
TABLE.  Franciscea  uniflora. 

MERKDICK.  (Fr.)  Cochlearia  Arm 
racia. 


MERENCHYMA.  Spherical  cellular  t 
sue. 


MEREXDERA.  A genus  of  Mclanthace 
containing  about  a dozen  species  of  pret 
bulbous  crocua-like  plants,  spread  over  t. 
Medltorranean  region  and  Abyssinia.  T 
pink  flowers  like  those  of  a crocus,  an>e 
above  the  ground  In  the  autumn,  and  t, 
grassy  leaves  with  the  ovary  (which  is  h 
den  under  ground  when  the  plant 
flower)  grow  after  the  flowers  wither,  n 
are  mature  In  spring,  when  the  rlp<*  ovt 
Is  elevated  upon  a stalk.  The  limb  or  fl 
tened  portion  of  eaeh  of  the  six  pertain 
segments  Is  contracted  abruptly  into  a la 
narrow  claw,and  at  the  point  of  contract! 
furnished  on  each  side  with  a small  too 
These  teeth  do  not  exist  in  Colchic t< 
which  is  nearly  allied.  Theclnwed  portfr 
of  the  petals  unite  by  their  edges  and  fo 
a long  slender  tube,  which  hears  at  its  a| 
six  stamens.  The  three  styles  are  f 
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not  united  lnt<»  one  as  in  Bulbocodium. 
The  nAine*  1b  given  by  Spaniards  to  Coir 
cJu cum.  [A.  A.  B.J 

MERIAN'E.  (Fr.)  Watsonia. 
AIERICARP.  One  of  the  half  fruits  of 
• an  mnbellifer ; it  is  a cari>el  ripened  and 
j ! separated  from  a common  axis  or  growing 
j point. 

MfcUINGEAKNE.  (Fr.)  .Solnnum  earn- 
lentutn. 

% MKRISIER.  (Fr.)  Cerasus  avium.  — 
A GKAPPJE9.  Cerasus  Padus. 

MERISMATIC.  Separating  by  the  for- 
mation of  internal  pari  it  ions.  Cellular  tis- 
: sue  is  often  thus  multiplied. 

MERMAID-WEED.  An  American  name 
for  Proserpinaca.  — , FALSE.  FU/rkea. 

MERMAN’S  SHAVING  BRUSHES.  A 
name  given  in  North  America  to  different 
species  of  Chamccdoris  and  Penicillue.  The 
root  is  much  branched,  with  matted  fibres, 
j and  generally  penetrates  deeply  into  the 
sand  on  which  the  plant  grows,  while  the 
; stein  is  more  or  less  coated  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  Is  either  annulated  or.  com- 
posed of  a multitude  of  closely  placed  and 
densely  interwoven  longitudinal  one-cellcd 
threads,  which  send  off  laterally  through- 
out their  length  short  level-topped  branch- 
lets.  CM.  J.  B.] 

MEROS.  In  Greek  compounds = the  parts 
of  a flower.  Thus,  pentamerous  means 
composed  of  parts  arranged  In  fives,  fri- 
meruus  in  threes,  &c. 

MERRY.  The  small  wild  black  fruit  of 
Cerusus  avium. 

MERTKN3IA.  The  name  of  that  section 
of  Qleichenia , in  which  the  segments  are 
elongated,  and  the  sorl  are  medial  or  axil- 
lary, consisting  of  several  (five  to  twelve) 
spo re-cases.  They  have  a different  aspect 
from  the  Bpecies  with  orbicular  segments, 
and  terminal  sorl  of  two  to  four  spore- 
cases,  and  are  by  some  authors  regarded 
as  distinct,  tiut  the  difference  is  hardly  to 
be  regarded  as  of  generic  value.  [T.  M.] 
This  name  has  also  been  applied  to  two 
other  genera.  One  Is  a genus  of  Ulmaccce 
from  tropical  America,  now  called  Momisia 
or  included  In  Celtis , and  consisting  of 
spiny  trees  with  alternate  leaves;  and  ax- 
illary panicles  of  polygamous  flowers,  with 
j a five-parted  perianth,  five  stamens,  and 
a one-cellcd  ovary  becoming  a drupe.  The 
! other  Is  a genus  of  Boraginacem  sometimes 
i called  Steenhammera.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MERULIU8.  A genus  of  Fungi  belong- 
J Jng  to  the  pore-hearing  Hymenomycstes, 

I distinguished  by  the  waxy  soft  bymenlum 
I which  forms  porous  reticulate  or  sinuous 
i toothed  depressions.  It  borders,  in  fact, 
i very  closely  on  the  gill-bearing  fungi,  and 
| more  especially  on  Cantharcllus.  One  spe- 
! cies,  M.  laerftmans , is  unfortunately  too 
well  known,  being  the  grand  agent  of  the 
( decomposition  of  domestic  and  naval  tlra- 
| ! ber  when  composed  of  the  wood  of  coni- 


fers, and  known  by  the  name  of  Dry  Rot. 

It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  such  wood, 
but  attacks  other  timber  when  it  comes  In 
its  way,  and,  when  once  established,  pene- 
trates even  thick  walls  to  the  destruction 
of  the  mortar.  In  wine-cellars  it  not  only 
destroys  the  shelves  and  laths,  but  creeps 
amongst  the  sawdust,  and  ultimately  at- 
tacks the  corks,  and  spoils  the  wine.  Saw- 
dust should  never  be  used  In  cellars  sub- 
ject to  rot,  and  If  laths  are  used,  they 
I should  be  Injected  with  a solution  of  some 
metallic  salt.  Creosote,  which  is  the  most 
effectual  agent  In  the  prevention  of  Dry 
Hot,  might  not  be  admissible  from  its 
powerful  smell  [M.  J.  B.] 

MERYTA  (including  Botryodendrum).  A 
genus  of  A raliacetc,  comprising  six  species 
inhabiting  Tahiti,  Samoa,  Norfolk  Island, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Custovia  In  habit. 
Their  stem  is  arboreous,  twelve  to  twenty  - 
j four  feet  high,  generally  simple,  and  crowd- 
| ed  on  the  top  with  Blmple  entire  more  or 
less  oblong  leaves,  of  a thick  leathery  con- 
sistence, shining,  and  from  two  to  four 
feet  long.  Their  fine  foliage  has  procured 
for  two  species,  M.  Denham  t and  M.  macro- 
phylla , a place  in  our  conservatories,  for 
their  polygamous  flowers  arc  green  and  in-  , 
significant ; these  are  collected  Into  heads, 
and  arranged  in  panicles.  The  calyx  Is  ] 
divided  Into  three  to  nine  segments,  the  ! 
corolla  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  num- 
ber of  stamens  and  colls  of  the  ovary  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  calyx-lobea  The 
oldest  species  is  M.  lanceolata , also  called 
Botryodendrum  taitentte,  discovered  by 
Forster  at  Tahiti  in  1771,  and,  like  all  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  extremely  local 
in  Its  geographical  range.  [B.  S.] 

MESEMBRYACEJE.  (Ficoide^Lewisieap, 
Ficoids.)  A natural  order  of  calycffloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Ltndiey’s  fl- 
coldal  alliance  of  perigynous  Bxogcns. 
Succulent  shrubs  or  herbs  with  opposite 
simple  leaves  and  often  showy  flowers. 
Sepals  definite,  four  to  eight,  more  or  lesB 
combined,  with  valvate  or  imbricate  aesti- 
vation ; petals  indefinite,  sometimes  want- 
ing ; stamens  perigynous,  distinct,  the 
anthers  oblong,  incumbent ; ovary  usually 
maify-celled ; stigmas  several,  distinct;  | 
ovules  anatropal  or  amphitropal ; placenta 
central  or  parietal.  Fruit  a many -cel  led 
capsule,  opening  In  a stellate  or  circumscis- 
slle  manner  at  the  apex,  or  an  indehiscent 
nut ; seeds  numerous,  rarely  definite  or 
even  solitary.  They  are  found  In  warm 
regions  chiefly,  the  greater  part  of  them 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  are  used 
as  articles  of  dlft,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Hottentot’s  fig  (Mctembryanthemum  edule) 
and  the  New  Zealand  spinach  ( Tetragonia 
expansa).  Others  yield  soda,  and  have  been 
employed  In  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
The  Bowen  Of  many  of  them  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  of  opening  only  under  the 
Influence  of  sunshine,  and  closing  In  dull 
weather.  There  are  sixteen  genera,  and  | 
upwards  of  400  species.  [J.  H.  BJ 
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MKSEMBRT  ANTHEM  UM.  A moat  ex- 
tomlvp  Ken  us  of  ifeMmbryacar,  t hr  name 
of  which,  derived  from  the  Greek  worda 
mtsemhna,  mid-day,  and  anthot,  flower, 
Is  applied  to  these  plants  because  many 
of  them  open  their  flowers  only  for  a short 
time  In  the  middle  of  the  day.  Between 
three  and  four  hundred  species  are  describ- 
ed, and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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Mc**mbry  anthem  mu  <MtoMeum. 


are  cnltivated  In  our  gardens,  where  some 
of  them  are  favourites  on  account  of  their 
showy  flowers.  They  are  very  succulent 
and  grow  In  hot  sandy  plains,  the  genus 
being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Their  leaves  are  very  vari- 
able In  form,  but  almost  always  of  a thick 
fleshy  texture ; and  their  flowers  have  four 
or  five  sepals  united  by  their  base  and  co- 
hering with  the  ovary,  and  numerous  nar- 
row petals  generally  in  several  series.  The 
ovary  is  one  or  inany-celled,  and  bears 
numerous  stigmas  ; and  the  one  or  many- 
celled  fruit  oj>ens  by  means  of  slits  dis- 
posed in  a star-like  manner  upon  the  top, 
each  cell  containing  numerous  seeds. 

M.  crystaUinum,  a native  of  the  Canary 
Islands  and  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  Cape 
[ of  Good  Hope,  is  the  common  Ice  Plant  of 
our  gardens,  so  called  in  consequence  of 
every  part  of  the  plant  being  covered  with 
small  watery  pustules,  which  glisten  in  the 
sun  like  fragments  of  ice.  Large  qunnii ties 


Mct*tnhry«nth»»num  tlgrlnum  (leaf). 


of  the  plant  are  collected  in  the  Canaries 
and  burnt,  the  ashes  being  sent  to  Spain  for 


the  use  of  glassmakers.  M.  edule  is  call? 
the  Hottentot's  Kig,  its  fruit  being  abot 
the  size  of  a small  fig,  and  havinga  pleasar 
acid  taste  when  ripe.  The  leaves,  also,  i 
several  species  are  eatable,  those  of  M.  pt 
ginnifaruie  being  a good  substitute  fc 
spinach  ; hut  some,  such  as  3/.  tortuosun 
possess  narcotic  properties,  and  are  chewe 
by  the  Hottentots  for  the  purpose  of  pn 
during  intoxication.  The  fruits  posse* 
hygrometrlc  probities,  the  dried  shrive 
led  enpguies  swelling  out  and  opening  so  i 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  seeds  who 
moistened  by  rain,  which  at  the  same  tin, 
fits  the  soil  for  their  germination.  [A.  80 


MF.SENTEItICA.  The  mycelium  of  ce 
tain  fungals. 


MESOCARP.  That  part  of  a perlcar 
which  lies  between  the  outer  and  inne 
skins  or  integuments. 

MESOCHIL,  MESOCHILIFM.  The  li 
termediate  part  of  the  lip  of  such  orrhh 
as  have  this  organ  separated  into  three  di 
tmet  portions. 


MESOCHLiENA.  A small  genus  of  eas 
ern  tropical  ferns,  of  the  affinities  of  whlc 
different  opinions  are  held.  The  plan: 
have  the  aspect  nf  the  larger  species  * 
Xephrodium,  and  their  oblong  or  hlpj>ocr 
pitorm  Indusla  have  a longitudinal  attacl 
ment  along  the  middle  of  the  sorus,  aft* 
the  manuer  of  Didymochlcnia , with  whlc 
the  genus  is  therefore  associated  by  som 
Others  regard  the  attachment  as  merely  a 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  condition  c 
Xephrodium,  and  class  Metochiania  as  a 
aberrant  form  of  that  genus.  [T.  M.] 


MESODERM.  The  middle  layer  r 
t issue  in  the  shell  of  the  spore-case  of  a 
urn-moss. 


MESOGLCEA.  A genus  of  dark -spore 
Alg<r,  consisting  of  extremely  gelatlnoi: 
marine  seaweeds,  with  a solid  centre  an 
radiating  slimy  branched  threads  produ 
ing  obovate  spore-cases  at  tliefr  base.  I 
regemhles  Chordaru i,  but  is  still  more  g< 
latlnous.  Several  species  are  common  o 
our  coasts ; most  of  them  are  found  also  t 
the  United  States,  and  one  species  is  me 
with  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  gro 
on  other  Alga,  on  plants  like  Znstera , an 
occasionally  on  stones.  The  purple  specie 
belong  to  the  genus  Xetnalion  among* 
lhodosperms.  fM.  J.  B.j 


MESOPH LOCUM.  The  cellular  integt 
Went  of  bark,  overlying  the  liber,  aud  ui 
derlying  the  epipblrcum. 

MESOPHYLL.  All  the  Interior  parer 
chynm  of  a leaf,  lying  between  the  tw 
skins. 


MESOPII YTUM.  The  line  of  deraarci 
tion  between  the  internode  and  petiole. 


MESOSPERM.  The  same  as  Sarcodcrn 


M ES P I LO DAPHNE.  A genus  of  Rrazl 
iau  trees  of  the  laurel  family.  The  leave 
are  net-veined,  the  flowers  disposed  i 
axillary  panicles,  each  with  a funnel-shape 


' 


perianth,  enclosing  nine  to  twelve  stamens, 
the  three  innermost  sterile, and  sometimes 
altogether  wanting ; bouic  of  the  fertile 
stamens  have  glauds  attached  to  them,  and 
all  have  four-celled  anthers.  The  fruit  is 
I included  within  the  thickened  persistent 
I base  of  the  perianth,  the  upper  part  of 
which  ultimately  falls  off.  M.  pretiosa  yields 
i a bark  whose  properties  are  similar  to 
| those  of  cinnamon.  [M.  T.  M] 

ME3PILUS.  A genus  of  Rosacea  of 
, the  tribe  Pomaeea,  originally  Intended  to 
Include  all  the  Cratagi  with  live  styles,  but 
now  generally  restricted  to  the  Medlar, 
M.  gennai nica,  which  has  the  calyx-lobes 
more  leafy,  and  leaving  between  them  a 
broader  and  more  open  disk  than  In  other 
species.  The  wild  Medlar,  the  origin  of 
our  cultivated  varieties,  is  common  as  a 
shrub  in  the  hedges  of  a great  part  of 
Continental  Europe.  The  Medlar  has  been 
found  wild  In  various  parts  of  England, 
especially  In  hedges  about  Minsbull  lu 
Cheshire,  and  Ashburnham  In  Sussex  ; but 
as  It  is  not  found  commonly  In  the  woods 
of  this  country,  It  is  supposed  that  the 
seeds  have  been  those  of  introduced  plants, 
and  disseiniuated  chiefly  lu  hedgerows  by 
birds. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Medlar  cul- 
tivated for  their  fruit.  Some  of  them  grow 
tolerably  upright,  but  generally  they  are 
of  spreading  habit,  forming  low  deciduous 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  elbowed, 
turning  at  nearly  right  angles  in  any  di- 
rection (especially  those  of  the  large  Dutch 
Medlar)  so  that  the  tree  has  a very  rustic 
appearance.  Indeed,  on  this  account  it 
may  be  very  properly  introduced  where 
rustic  Bcenery  is  an  object.  The  leaves  are 
ovaManrenlnte,  but  in  the  variety  just 
mentioned  they  are  large,  and  broader 
than  those  of  the  other  kinds.  It  blossoms 
late,  not  before  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  the  flowers  being  solitary  and  produ- 
ced It  the  ends  of  the  shoots  or  of  short 
side  spurs;  the  petals  are  roundish  and 
white  ; the  calyx  Is  green  and  leafy,  but  as 
the  fruit  approaches  maturity  It  withers 
and  dies  back  till  at  last  only  the  fleshy 
stubs  at  the  base  remain.  The  skin  of  the 
fruit  is  brown,  and  the  flesh  firm  and  aus- 
tere, not  at  all  fit  to  eat  when  first  gathered, 
and  requiring  to  he  kept  till  it  begins  to  de- 
cay, but  when  It  becomes  completely  dis- 
organised, and  Its  green  colour  has  entirely 
gone,  the  pulp,  in  its  Incipient  state  of 
decay,  has,  to  many  tastes,  an  agreeable 
acidity.  The  change  which  takes  place  is 
called  hlettlng.  Some  persons,  again, have 
the  fruit  prepared  and  glazed  with  sugar. 
Tastes  are  different,  and  persons  who  are 
very  fond  of  Medlars,  prefer  them,  in  their 
naturally  mollified  state,  to  the  finest  melt- 
ing pears.  In  this  state  they  will  keep  fit 
for  use  for  several  weeks.  If  In  a dry  air)' 
situation  ; and  there  Is  a stonclcss  variety, 
Ni/lier  <1  fruit  sans  noyeaUj  which  keeps 
longer  than  the  other  kinds.  The  best  as 
regards  quality  is  the  common  small-fruit- 
cd  or  Nottingham  Medlar,  which  has,  to 
medlar  fanciers,  a rich  brisk  subacid  fla- 


vour ; but  from  the  large  sizo  of  the  fruit 
and  the  rustic  appearance  of  the  tree,  the 
large  Dutch  is  the  one  generally  preferred. 
The  Medlar  has  been  successfully  grafted 
on  the  pear,  and  even  on  the  common 
hawthorn,  notwithstanding  their  external 
dissimilarity.  [K.  T.J 

MESQUITE.  A French  name  for  Ame- 
rican Oak  ; also  u kind  of  gum. 

MESUA.  A genus  of  Outtifcra  of  the 
tribe  Calophyllea , characterised  by  having 
four  imbricate  sepals,  four  petals,  numerous 
stamens  with  oblong  ambers,  a long  style 
with  a peltate  stigma,  and  a two-ceiled  ova- 
ry with  two  ovules  lu  each  cell ; and  by  the 
seeds  having  thick  fleshy  cotyledons  and  a 
small  radicle.  There  are  three  species,  all 
trees  from  tropical  Asia,  with  narrow  co- 
riaceous leaves,  elegantly  mnrked  with  nu- 
merous parallel  veins  diverging  from  the 
midrib,  and  large  axillary  flowers.  M.fer - 
rea,  common  in  East  India,  is  a very  hand- 
some hard- wooded  tree.  Its  highly  fra- 
grant flowers  are  sold  in  the  Indian  ba- 
zaars, both  for  sachets  and  for  their  suj>- 
posed  medical  properties,  under  the  name 
of  Naghas  or  Nagkesur,  and  the  wood  is 
said  to  be  one  of  those  known  under  the 
name  of  Iron-wood. 

METABASIS.  A genus  of  Composites’,  of 
the  tribe  Cictuiracea,  proposed  for  Seriola 
atnensis  and  CTflteftlfl,  two  Mediterranean 
species,  in  which  the  outer  acbeiies  have 
a shorter  beak  than  the  inner  ones,  and  a 
pappus  of  short  scales  only,  instead  of  all 
the  achenes  having  a plumose  pappus  as  in 
other  Seriola.  They  are  herbs,  with  the 
aspect  of  hawkweeds. 

METAXYA.  A mp h idesmiu m. 

METHEE-SEKD.  An  Iudiau  name  for 
Trigonella  fatnum  gracum. 

MKTHONICA.  A genus  usually  placed 
among  Liliaeea,  but  referred  to  M?  hint  ha- 
car  by  Dr.W|ght,from  Its  affinity  with  Uvu* 
lariee,  forming  another  ex  ample  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  separating  the  orders  In  a satis- 
factory manner.  It  consists  of  climbing 
tuberous  herbs  from  India  and  tropical 
Africa,  with  branched  stems  and  scattered 
leaves,  which,  however,  are  opposite  or 
verticillatc  by  threes  under  the  branches  ; 
lu  shape  they  are  lanceolate  acuminate  or 
terminating  in  a tendril.  The  flowers  are 
solitary  on  axillary  or  terminal  peduncles, 
and  have  a coloured  withering  perianth 
of  six  nearly  equal  crimped  reflexed  seg- 
ments, and  six  stamens  with  anthers  fixed 
by  the  middle.  The  ovary  Is  three-celled,  and 
1 the  style  obliquely  bent,  with  a three-cleft 
i stigma.  The  capsule  Is  roundish,  splitting 
into  three  segments,  thus  showing  the 
relation  to  hfelanthacea  ; seeds  roundish, 
with  a spongy  red  seed-coal.  The  flowers 
are  mostly  yellow  or  crimson.  The  species, 
which  are  better  known  under  Llnmeus’s 
I name  of  OUtriosa , are  of  very  ornamental 
diameter;  they  are,  however,  extremely 
i poisonous,  if.  supcrfta , grandijlora,  and 
virescens  are  all  favourite  plants  amongst 
i cultivators.  [J.  T.  SJ 


metx]  Cf)e  5Tr»a*irp  of  Botany. 


MET  I,.  A Mexican  name  for  Apace  amt- 
rieanti. 

METRODOREA  A Bnutllan  shrub, 
constituting  a genus  at  Rutacae.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  dotted,  stalked, 

I the  stalks  dilated  and  confluent  at  their 
bases,  enclosing  the  terminal  bud.  The 
flowers  are  small,  glandular,  purplish,  and 
borne  on  panicles ; calyx  fire-deft ; rctala 
five,  larger  than  the  calyx  ; stamens  flve, 
Inserted  Into  the  disk  which  surrounds 
the  flve-lobed  ovary,  each  cotnpartmeut  of 
which  contains  two  ovules.  [M.  T.  MJ 

METROSIDEROS.  8everal  species  of 
this  genus  of  Myrtacete  are  remnrkahle  on 
account  at  their  climbing  habit,  all  the 
other  plants  of  the  order  being  erect  trees 
or  shrubs.  In  some  Instances,  however, 
they  are  climbers  only  while  young,  their 
stems  sending  out  numerous  strong  woody 
roots  which  clasp  round  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  and  compress  it  so  tightly  that  It  ulti- 
mately dies,  by  which  time,  however,  the 
climber  Is  sufficiently  strong  to  support  its 
own  weight.  Other  species  arc  large  tim- 
ber trees  or  shrubs.  All  have  opposite 
entire  thick  leaves,  marked  with  pellucid 
dots ; and  beads  of  showy  red  or  white 
flower*,  having  the  calyx  either  wholly  or 
ouly  half-way  adherent  to  the  ovary,  the 
rim  being  thickened  and  bearing  flve  round- 
ed lobes,  and  as  many  rounded  petals,  the 
numerous  long  coloured  stamens,  which  are 
I the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower, 
forming  a crown  round  the  mouth.  The 
fruits  are  three-celled,  oiamlng  by  three 
slits  at  the  top  or  bursting  Irregularly, 
and  containing  a great  number  of  narrow 
seeds,  it.  roimeta,  the  Rata  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  Isa  tall  tree,  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
high,  with  a stout  erect  trunk,  never  climb- 
ing, a branching  haul  of  myrtle-like  foliage, 
and  showy  bright  red  flowers.  The  hard 
■ close-grained  timber  of  the  Rata  Is  used  In 
New  Zealand  for  shlp-bullding  and  other 
j purposes,  and  by  the  natives  for  making  I 
I their  war-clubs,  paddles,  &c,  Other  spe-  I 
I cies  likewise  produce  timber  suitable  for 
ship-building,  such  as  if.  tomentom,  the 
Pohutu  Kawa  of  the  New  Zealanders,  called 
! Fire-tree  by  the  colonists  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  Its  flowers:  while  tin- 
wood  of  the  Aka,  if.  scundcns,  is  called 
I New  Zealand  Lignum  Vital  on  account  at 
j j Its  hardness.  [a.  80 

METROXYLON.  Signs. 

METTERNICRIA  The  name  of  a Bra- 
sllian  tree  forming  a genus  of  Solanamr. 
The  flowers  are  handsome,  white  or  pink, 
tvlth  a bell-shaped  ctlyx  Irregularly  five- 
cleft,  and  a funnel-shaped  corolla,  w-itli  a 
limb  of  flve  equal  segments.  There  are 
live  stamens,  with  anthers  opening  length-  i 
wise  : and  a two-valvcd  capsule  wlt.li  nu- 
merous seeds.  rjt.  T.  M.j 

METZGERIA.  A genus  of  Juvgcrman- 
niaeeir  belonging  to  the  frondose  section. 
The  fruit  springs  from  the  midrib  on  the 
under  side,  with  a one-leaved  Involucre,  and 
the  fronds  are  forked,  if.  fureata,  which  1 


is  found  In  all  parts  of  the  wi 
of  our  commonest  liverworts, 
of  various  breadths  on  trees, 
thougu  always  retaining  Its  es 
racters. 

MEUM.  A genus  of  umbellil 
the  fruit  almost  round,  each  ha 
live  prominent  equal  ridges,  a 
the  furrows  and  on  the  line  c 
The  species  are  natives  of  then 
of  Europe,  having  deeply  dlvl 
and  white  or  purple  flowers.  T 
given  In  allusiou  to  the  narroi 
of  the  leaves. 

MEW.  ileum  athamantieum. 

MKXICAL.  An  intoxicating 
tallied  from  pulque,  the  form, 
of  Agave  amerteana  and  allied 
is  also  called  Aguardiente  de  M 

MEXOCOTL.  Bromelia  A run, 

MKYEXIA.  A genus  of  A cunt 
tabling  one  Indian  species,  if. 
no,  a climbing  plant,  with  oppr 
leaves,  and  axillary  pedunculn 
and  if.  erecta  and  Vogeliana,  bes 
plcal  African  shrubs.  The  calj 
flve-lobed,  and  Included  wlthlr 
bracteoles:  the  corolla  funnel-si 
a very  short  tube  ; there  are 
namous  stamens,  with  two-cell 
hairy  at  the  apex  ; the  stigma 
and  has  two  bilobed  Ups ; and  I 
Is  enlarged  lielow,  where  it  Is 
and  four-seeded, 

MEYER  I A.  A genus  of 

closely  allied  to  the  radiate  sped 
and  chiefly  distinguished  by  th 
of  the  styles  terminating  In  a 
and  by  the  scales  of  the  pappus  be 
obtuse,  not  acuminate.  Four  Bi 
dershrnbs,  with  opposite  leaves, 
showy  yellow  flower-lieads,  hat 
f erred  to  It. 

MEZEREON.  Daphne,  iftzeret 

MEZEREUM.  Tills  has  some 
separated  from  Daphnet  hy  rea 
deciduous  perianth,  and  thesma 
of  albumen  preseut  in  the  i 
Dapunb. 

MEZQUIT-TKEE.  Protopit  01 
glanduloea. 

MIBORA.  Knappia  agrosti 
times  called  Sturmia  tvnm. 

MICHAUXI A A genus  of 
havlug  the  border  of  the  calyx  e 
the  corolla  with  eight  divisions 
retlexed  ; the  style  short  with  ro 
ending  in  eight  Bhort  divlslom 
ripe  capsule  with  eight  ribs  and  < 
The  species  are  biennials,  chief! 
tlie  Levant,  if.  camptmulnide. 
times  seen  In  gardens.  The  i 
named  in  honour  of  Mlchaux, 
botanist. 

MICITELIA.  A Florentine  b 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
commemorated  by  this  genus  of 
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cett,  which  consists  of  lofty  trees,  natives 
I of  India  and  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern 

I Archipelago,  and  Is  nearly  allied  to  Mag- 
nolia, hut  distinguished  by  the  axillary 
flowers,  the  looser  arrangement  of  the  car- 

: pel9,  and  the  more  numerous  ovules. 

M.  Champaca,  the  Cbumpaka  of  the  Hin- 
doos, is  cultivated  commonly  in  India 
for  the  powerful  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
which,  indeed,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones, 
is  so  strong  that  bees  Beidom  if  ever  alight 
on  them.  The  tree  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and 
Is  therefore  an  object  of  superstitious  re- 
gard on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos,  who 
adorn  their  dark  hair  with  the  rich  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  The  root,  like  all  parts 
of  the  tree,  has  bitter  properties,  and 
is  used  medicinally.  There  appears  to  be 
some  difficulty  in  defining  the  species : or 
probably  that  just  mentioned,  having  been 
! long  cultivated,  has  originated  numerous 
varieties  which  are  mistaken  for  species  : 
thus,  M.  Rheedii  is  referred  to  M.  Champaca 
by  Hooker  and  Thomson.  The  timber  of  M. 
Rheedii  is  employed  in  Bombay  for  cabinet- 
work, and  has  been  tried  In  ship-building, 
while  various  parts  of  the  tree  are  used  me- 
dicinally as  stimulants,  <tc.  M.  Doltsapa , 
another  variety  of  the  Champaca,  is  men- 
tioned as  furnishing  a fragrant  wood  used 
In  house-building  in  Nepal.  Llndley  men- 
tions the  bark  of  M.  montana  as  having 
properties  like  those  of  cascarilla,  but 
milder,  and  that  of  M.  gracilis  as  having  the 
odour  of  camphor.  Af.  Champaca  is  culti- 
vated as  a hothouse  plant  in  this  country, 
where,  however.  It  does  not  appear  to  l>o 
as  great  a favourite  as  its  Indian  repnta- 
i tiota  would  lead  us  to  infer.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MICO,  MI  JO.  A solid  otl,mado  In  Japan 
from  Soja  hinpida. 

MICOCOULIER,  (Ft.)  CeltU. 

i M ICON  I A.  A very  considerable  genua 
I of  exclusively  tropical  American  melaato- 
i mads,  mostly  shrubs  or  even  small  trees, 
| very  variable  in  their  foliage,  and  withter- 
; initial  panicles  (sometimes  spikes)  of  small 

I I generally  white  flowers.  The  floral  en- 
I!  velopes  are  mostly  in  fives  (rnrely  four, 
j j six,  or  eight) ; the  calyx  more  or  less  cam- 

panulate,  with  a short  limb  having  the 
teeth  obsolete  in  some  and  evident  in 
others,  and  the  little  external  teeth  either 
altogether  absent  orpunctifortn;  the  petals 
obovate,  rounded  or  retuse  ; and  the  sta- 
: mens  nearly  always  double  as  many  as  the 
! petals,  and  mostly  curved,  their  anthers 
variable  in  shape,  opening  by  pores  or  slits, 
the  connective  either  without  any  down- 
ward prolongation, or  shortly  and  variously 
prolonged.  The  ovary  Is  two  to  five-celled* 
the  Btyle  slender;  and  the  stigma  punctl- 
form,  capitcllate  or  peltate.  Fruit  a glo- 
bose berry.  [A.  8.] 

MICRANDRA.  This  generic  name  was 
originally  applied  to  a large  Brazilian  tree 
which  has  since  been  found  to  belong  to 
Siphonia.  It  has  now  been  given  to  two 
ot  her  closely  allied  trees  belonging  to  the 
same  order,  Euph&rbiacea,  but  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  leaves  being  simple, 

li 


instead  of  consisting  of  three  leaflets  a9  in 
Siphonia.  The  flowers  are  of  separate  sexes, 
borne  in  panicles  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  the  males  being  mnch  more  nume- 
rous than  the  females,  and  distinguished 
from  those  of  allied  genera  by  having  five 
free  stamens,  the  females  having  a conical 
ovary  terminated  by  a very  short  style 
bearing  three  notched  Btlgmas.  Both  the 
species,  Af.  aiphonioidea  and  Af.  minor , in-  1 
habit  the  banks  of  the  Hio  Negro  and  its 
tributaries,  forming  large  trees,  often  hav- 
ing as  many  as  ten  trunks  rising  in  a Clus- 
ter from  one  root,  and  growing  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  high.  They  abound  in  milky 
juice,  which,  when  Inspissated, yields  pure 
caoutchouc ; and  the  natives  who  collect 
the  caoutchouc  sent  to  this  country  from 
Pari,  commonly  known  ns  * bottle-rubber,' 
obtain  It  indiscriminately  from  these  trees  i 
and  the  various  species  of  Siphonia,  and 
apply  to  them  the  same  nameiXeringue  or 
Serlngue)  as  that  by  which  the  latter  trees 
are  known.  [A.  S.] 

MICROCODON.  A genus  of  boll  worts, 
distinguished  by  having  the  border  of  the  ; ; 
calyx  In  five  pieces  ; the  corolla  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, flre-lobed,  and  persistent;  the 
style  slender,  short,  flve-lobed  at  the  sum-  I 
mit ; and  the  seed-vessel  spherical  and  very 
hairy.  The  species  are  Cape  annuals  of  ; 
lowly  habit,  with  small  stalkless  narrow  ! 
leaves,  and  terminal  short-stalked  flowers. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  small  size  of  the 
bell-formed  flowers.  [G.  D.] 

MICRODON.  A small  genus  of  Sela- 
ginacetz,  containing  five  species  of  under- 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  have  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal flower-spikes  with  broad  bracts. 
The  calyx  Is  tubular,  shortly  five-toothed, 
adnata  for  nearly  half  Its  length  to  the 
bracts ; the  corolla  has  a funnel-shaped  tube 
and  a flve-lobed  limb;  there  are  four  dldy- 
namous  stamens,  of  which  the  longer  pair 
are  exserted,  the  filaments  slender,  and  the 
anthers  onc-ceiled.  The  ovary  is  two-celled, 
each  with  one  ovule  depending  from  the 
apex.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  achenes  . 
which  separate  spontaneously.  [TV.  C.J 

MICROGONIUM.  Trichomanea. 

MICROL^NA.  A genus  of  grasses  1>e-  | 
longing  to  the  tribe  Orpzew.  The  spikes  j 
of  inflorescence  are  three-flowered,  the  • 
two  lower  flowers  neuter  and  one-valvod,  I 
the  terminal  one  two-valved  and  henna-  I 
phrodlte.  There  is  only  one  species,  Af.  1 
atipoidcs,  a native  of  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

MICROLEPTA.  One  of  the  principal  of 
the  groups  into  which  the  old  genus  Da - 
vallia  Is  separated  by  modern  pteridolo- 
gllta  It  differs  In  this:  that,  whereas 
Da  vallia  has  the  Indusium  of  the  sorus  tu-  j 
buloseor  cup-shapcd  and  marginal,  Micro- 
lepia  has  the  sorus  lntra-marglnal,  and  the 
liuluslum  semlorblcular  or  short  and  half 
cup-shaped.  The  species  are  mostly  large- 
growing  herbaceous  plants,  with  variously 
divided  fronds,  and  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  tropical  or  subtropical  parts  of 
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the  world*  some  few  extending  to  China  \ 
and  Japan.  [T.  M.] 

MICROLICIA.  A considerable  genus  of 
Brazilian  melastomaceous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  stiff  erect  branching  undershrubs  ' 
usually  not  more  than  a foot  or  two  high,  . 
with  twiggy  branches,  very  small  leaves,  1 
usually  dotted  with  resinous  glands,  and 
solitary  deep  rose  purple  or  white  (rarely  . 
yellow)  flowers  In  the  leaf -axils  towards 
the  tips  of  the  branches.  The  latter  have  ! 
a calyx  of  five  acute  teeth ; five  obovate  , 
petals ; ten  stamens,  five  alternate  with 
the  petals  larger  than  the  rest,  their  an- 
thers terminated  by  an  oblique  one-pored 
beak,  and  having  a more  or  less  nrcuate 
prolongation  of  the  connective  below  the 
cells,  which,  In  the  larger  stamens,  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  junction  with  the  fila- 
ment. The  ovary  Is  three-celled.  [A.  S.] 


MICRO LOM A.  A irenus  of  A sclepiadaceas 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  c onsisting  of 
twining  or  erect  shrubs,  with  opposite 
smooth  sagittate  or  oval  leaves,  small 
flowers  in  umbels,  a five-cleft  calyx,  an 
urn-shaped  flve-lobed  corolla,  and  a smooth 
fruit.  Uses  unknown.  [B.  S.] 

MTCROLONCHUS.  A small  genus  of 
Composite,  distributed  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  and  North-west  India.  Theyare 
erect  or  prostrate  branching  herbs  one  to 
two  feet  high,  with  toothed  or  pinnatifld 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  linear  entire,  and 
li  solitary  terminal  flower-heads,  containing 
many  tubular  rose-coloured  florets,  en- 
closed in  a cone-shaped  involucre,  consist- 
ing of  many  series  of  overlapping  scales, 
which  In  some  species  terminate  in  a slen- 
der spine.  The  genus  is  near  to  Centaurea , 
but  differs  in  the  nature  of  the  pappus, 
which  is  double,  the  inner  row  of  pales 
broader  than  the  others  and  sometimes 
represented  by  a single  scale,  the  outer  of  i 
rough  hairs.  (A.  A.  BO 

MICROMELUM.  A genus  of  small  trees 
of  the  Aurantiaeetr.  The  species  are  na-  i 
tivesof  India  and  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago ; they  have  pinnate  leaves,  terminal 
corymbose  Inflorescence ; a five- toot  bed  or 
entire  calyx  ; aflve-petaled  valvatc  corolla ; 
ten  stamens,  with  disunited  filaments  ; 
and  an  ovary  with  several  cells,  which  are 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  curiously 
twisted  dissepiments  or  partitions.  The  j 
cotyledons  of  the  embryo  arc  alto  described  j 
by  Professor  Oliver,  the  most  recent  iu-  i 
vestlgator  of  this  family,  as  remarkably 
twisted.  [M.  T:  M.]  I 

MICROMERIA.  A genus  of  the  Labia- 
te, numbering  about  sixty  species,  which 
are  spread  over  nearly  all  the  temperate 
and  wanner  parts  of  the  globe,  but  occur 
in  greatest  abundance  in  theMedlterranean 
region.  They  are  erect  or  prostrate  branch- 
ing perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  axillary  whorls  of  small  purple  or 
white  two-lipped  flowers,  or  the  flowers  are 
gathered  In  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs. 
Some  of  the  species  have  an  odour  like 
common  thyme ; others  smell  like  mint,  j 


They  are  chiefly  recognised  by  the  tubular 
thirteen  to  flfteen-rlblied  and  five- toothed 
calyx,  which  is  not  distinctly  two-lipped  as 
iu  Thymus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

MICROPERA  pallida.  The  East  Indian 
orchid  to  which  this  generic  name  was 
first  applied,  having  turned  out  to  be  a spe- 
cies of  Camarotis , Dr.  Liudley  has  suggest-  j 
ed  that  the  name  Micr opera  should  be  re-  I 
tained  for  another  East  Indian  plant  of  the 
same  family,  not  referable  to  any  before  ! 
known  genus,  described  by  Dalzell  under 
the  name  of  Micropera  marulaUi,  This  is  a 
little  stemless  epiphyte,  with  flat  oblong 
leaves  notched  at  their  one-sided  top,  and  j 
a simple  raceme  of  small  flowers,  having 
nearly  equal  free  obovate  sepals  and  petals  j 
of  a yellow  colour  with  a purple  spot  in  j 
their  centre.  The  lip  is  white  marked  with 
rose,  saccate  or  pouched,  and  looks,  as  Dr.  I 
Llndley  says,  1 like  a side-saddle  with  two 
horns  instead  of  one— the  pouch,  into  ! 
which  there  is  an  opening  only  between  j 
the  horns,  being  almost  concealed  by  the 
lamina,  which  hangs  down  in  the  manner  i 
of  saddle- flaps.'  [A.  8.] 

MICRO  PTERI8.  Xiphopteris. 

MICROPTERYX.  A genus  proposed  by 
Walpers  for  the  Erythrina  crista-yaUi  and  1 
some  other  species,  which  have  the  keel 
petals  united.  It  has  not,  however,  been  . 
adopted  otherwise  than  as  a section  of  ; 
Erythrina. 

MICROPYLE.  The  aperture  in  the  skin  , 
of  a seed  which  was  once  the  foramen  of 
the  ovule ; it  indicates  the  position  of  the  ! 
radicle. 

MICROPYXI8.  A genus  of  primworts,  i 
distinguished  by  having  the  calyx  five- 
parted  ; the  corolla  funnel-slmped,  shorter  ' 
than  the  calyx,  and  remaining  adherent  I 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  Its  tube  short,  the 
border  five-parted,  the  acute  lobes  ap- 
proaching after  flowering;  stamens  five, 
filaments  broad  at  the  base  and  slightly 
hairy;  the  seed-vessel  globose,  membra- 
nous, and  opening  across.  The  species  are 
small  annuals,  natives  of  Bolivia,  New 
Holland,  and  Madagascar;  their  upper 
leaves  are  alternate,  and  the  flowers  axil- 
lary and  solitary.  [G.  DJ 

MICROS.  In  Greek  compounds  = small ; 
thus  mlcrophyUa  means  small-leaved. 

MICROSERIS.  A genus  of  clchoraceous 
Compositor.  The  two  species,  M.  Forsteri 
and  pyginaa—  the  former  found  In  Austra- 
lia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  the  latter 
in  Chill— are  smooth  stemless  perennial 
herbs,  with  entire  or  deeply  pinnatifld 
leaves,  and  simple  flower-seain's  bearing  a 
solitary  head  of  yellow  florets  like  that  of 
Taraxacum.  The  genus  Is  most  readily 
recognised  by  the  many-striate  terete 
beakless  achenes  crowned  with  a pappus 
of  numerous  tawny  bristles  which  are 
rough  above  and  dilated  at  the  base.  The 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  roots  of  M.  Forsteri  arc 
eaten  by  the  natives  about  Port  Philip, 
according  to  Mr.  Gunn.  Monermos  and 
Phyllopappus  are  synonyms.  [A  A.  B.] 
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j MICROSORIUM.  Pleopeltis, 

MICROS  PERM  A.  A genus  of  iMttaeetf,  ! 
I closely  allied  to  ifaitzelia,  but  differing 
In  the  tube  of  the  calyx  being  short  and 
1 too-shaped  ; in  the  numerous  stamens  col* 

! lected  Into  five  bundles,  each  of  which  la  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  five  large  spreading 
IH-tals ; and  In  the  one-celled  fruit  opeu- 
' ingby  five  slits  at  the  top,  and  containing 
Innumerable  minute  seeds  arranged  In  five 
rows.  Only  two  species  are  known,  Initli 
natives  of  Mexico.  31.  bartonioidea,  occa- 
i slonally  seen  In  gardens.  Is  an  herbaceous 
annual  with  rough  hairy  stems,  jagged 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers  with  large  sul- 
phur-yellow petals  and  very  long  slender 
stamens  of  the  same  colour.  [A.  S.J 

MICROSTEGIA.  Calllpteru. 

MI  1)A-  A genus  of  sandalworts,  having 
the  stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants : 
the  males  having  the  border  of  the  calyx 
four-cleft,  eight  glands  at  its  throat,  the 
four  outer  small,  the  four  inner  larger, 
i dilate  nnd  opposite  the  divisions  of  the  ca- 
lyx; the  females  with  a four-cleft  wheel- 
, shaped  deciduous  calyx,  and  a short  cylin- 
drical style  ending  in  three  spreading  and 
blunt  lobes.  The  species  are  New  Zealand 
trees,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  of  dry 
j texture.  CB-  W 

| MIDNAPORE  CREEPER  llivea  bona 
] nox. 

MIDStr.  An  oily  pulp  for  cooking,  used 
in  Japan,  and  made  from  beans. 

MIDSUMMER  MEN.  Rhodiola  rosea. 

MIEL  DE  PALMA.  A syrup  extracted 
from  the  trunk  of  Julxea  rpectabilia. 


MIELE.  A Cingalese  namo  for  Baaaia 
tempi  folia. 

MIERSIA.  A genns  of  ( nilietUuwr.  from 
Chill,  consisting  of  herbs  with  coated  bulbs, 
grass-llke  leaves,  and  umbellate  flowers 
from  a kind  of  spathc.  Each  flower  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a double  Involucre,  of  which 
the  exterior  has  six  herbaceous  bracts, 
three  pointing  upwards  and  three  down- 
wards. and  the  Interior  as  many  small  pe- 
tnlold  bracts;  perianth  an  urceolate  slx- 
too tiled  cup,  within  which  are  six  fertile 
stamens.  [J-  T.  8J 

MIGNARDI8E.  (Fr.)  D iambus  ptnma- 
rlus. 

MIGNONETTE.  Iteri-da  odorata.  — ,JA- 1 
MAICA.  Laic sonia  alba. 

MIGNONETTE.  (Fr.)  Dianthua  chinmrlt. 

M1GNONXETTE.  (Fr.)  Saxifraga  um- 
Itrn&a. 

MI  KAMA.  A genus  of  Compost  hr,  only 
' differing  from  KupaUrrium  In  the  flower- 
j heads  containing  constantly  only  four 
■ florets,  and  the  lnvolnrre  haring  as  mnny 
nearly  equal  bracts,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  one  or  two  small  ones  outside. 
The  genus  would  indeed  have  been  united 
with  Eupatorium,  were  it  not  that  the  con- 
stancy In  the  numlier  of  florets  gives  It  a 


peculiar  habit  easily  recognised  through  a 
large  number  of  species.  Nearly  a hundred  i 
and  fifty  have  been  published,  but  these  I 
ought  probably  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  one-  i 
third.  With  the  except  Ion  of  three  orfour 
African  or  tropical  Asiatic  species,  they  nre 
all  natives  of  America,  chiefly  within  the 
tropics.  All  of  them  have  opposite  leaves.  A 
few  are  erect  undershrubs ; the  remainder 
are  herbaceous  or  half-woody  twiners,  with 
oblong  ovate  cordate  or  lobed  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  cylindrical  flower-beads  In 
racemes,  corymbs  or  panicles.  The  most 
common  species,  31.  acandms.  a twiner 
with  cordate  leaves,  extends  over  the 
greater  part  of  North  America,  and  Is  pro- 
I bably  Identical  with  some  of  the  South 
American  species  described  as  distinct,  as 
well  as  with  the  East  Indian  M.  volubdia, 
and  the  African  M.  capenaia.  Borne  South 
, American  species,  especially  the  it.  (imaco, 
j are  supposed  to  supply  a powerful  antidote 
for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents,  but 
this  valuable  property  Is  perhaps  not  yet 
sufficiently  tested  by  reliable  exia  rlmenta. 
The  Guncn  has,  however,  been  supposed  to 
be  a species  of  Arietolochia : which  see. 

MIR  (Fr.)  Panicum  miliacenm. 

MILDEW.  A word  properly  applied  to 
the  white  niouldB  which  affect  the  leaves 
of  plants,  as  the  German  derivation  (Mehl 
1 Than,  flour  dew)  Implies : hut  at  the  pre-  , 
sent  day  extended  to  such  productions  as  ! 
‘ the  dark  mildew  of  wheat,  or  even  to  cases 
| in  which  no  parasitic  fungus  Is  present.  [ 
The  hop  mildew,  the  rose  mildew,  the 
mildew  of  peaches  and  of  grapes,  arc  ex- 
amples of  the  first,  all  of  which  yield  to  \ 
one  or  more  dustings  of  sublimed  sulphur.  ; 
The  wheat  mildew,  which  arises  from  the 
attack  of  a species  of  Pueeinia,  is  at  pre-  i 
sent  without  any  known  remedy.  It  Is  to 
be  observed  that  In  the  former  rase  the  , 
white  mealy  appearance  represents  merely 
the  young  state  of  the  fungus,  the  per- 
fect form  being  evidently  some  Enaipht  ; 
or  closely  allied  genus.  In  the  peach  mil-  I 
dew  tho  perfect  form  is  seldom  produced,  j 
nnd  at  present  that  of  the  vine  Is  unknown, 
though  the  ravages  of  the  young  plant 
have  been  so  disastrous. 

The  word  mildew  Is  also  applied  to  the 
dark  starts  which  arc  so  common  on  linen 
when  kept  In  damp  places.  We  believe 
that  this  is  due  to  one  of  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  the  common  Cladoaporium  herba- 
rum.  On  closely  examining  such  mildewed 
spots,  we  ha  vc generally  found  minute  frag- 
j ments  of  the  cuticle  of  the  wheat  from 
which  the  starch  was  made,  used  In  the 
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dressing  of  the  goods.  1 f there  lie  any  jus- 
tice in  this  observation,  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  iirst  place  not  to  use  any  flour  with  the 
starch,  and  thus  to  have  the  starch  as  free 
as  possible  from  impurities.  There  whs  a 
notion  formerly  that  silk  became  mildewed 
from  the  use  of  potato  starch,  the  grains 
being  Infested  with  the  peculiar  parasite 
of  the  potato  murrain.  The  assertion,  how- 
ever, is  totally  without  foundation,  as  the 
specimens  on  which  the  notion  was  origi- 
nally built,  most  clearly  proved.  [M.J.  B.] 
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MILFOIL.  Achillea  Millefolium.  — , 
HOODED.  Utricularia.  —.WATER,  My- 
| rioph'jllum  ; also  JJottonia  pal  u*true. 

M I LHO.  A Brazilian  name  for  Mahse. 

MILIARY  GLANDS.  The  same  as 
Btomuei 

MILIUM.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Panic™.  The  Inflorescence  is 
in  large  loose  panicles ; glumes  herbace- 
ous ; pales  thin  and  membranaceous,  near- 
ly equal,  hardening  on  the  seed.  Rteudel 
describes  fourteen  species,  which  have  a 
considerable  range  over  the  globe,  though 
mostly  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
It.  M.  ejfusum  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
grasses  belonging  to  the  British  Flora,  and 
is  moreover  a valuable  species  for  grow- 
ing under  the  dense  shade  of  trees,  where 
i It  forma  a beautiful  plant.  The  large 
seeds  are  useful  for  pheasants,  which  feed 
1 on  them.  [D.  M.)  . 

MILK-TRER.  Tanghinia  lacUxria. 

MILK-VESSELS.  Those  tuhes  which  ! 
contain  the  milky  fluids.  Ree  Cisenchyma 
and  Laticifkuous  Vessels. 

MILKWEED.  Asclepias.  — , GREEN. 
A cerates. 

MILK-WOOD.  Pseudolmedia  (formerly 
Brosimum)  spurium  ; also  Sideroxylon  iner ■ ! 
me. 

MILKWORT.  Poly  gala.  — , BITTER.  1 
Polygala  amara.  — , SKA.  Glaux  vianti- 
ma. 


OISEAUX.  Setaria  italica.  — GRAND. 
Sorghu m vulgare.  — LONG.  Phalaris  ca- 
narienns.  — NOIR.  Sorghum . 

MILLETIA.  A genus  of  Legumitwsce  of 
the  suborder  Ptipilionaceo’,  allied  on  the 
one  hand  to  H'wtaria,  and  on  the  other  to 
LoMc/iocurpiwand  Ponrjaiaia,  distinguished 
from  the  former  chiefly  by  the  want  of  any 
Inflected  appendages  at  the  base  of  tho 
upper  petal  or  standard,  and  from  the  two 
latter  by  the  pod  opening  in  two  rather 
thick  hard  valves.  It  comprises  a consider- 
able number  of  species  from  tropical  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Australia,  either  tall  woody 
climbers  resembling  in  habit  the  well- 
known  IFisfarui  of  our  gardens,  or  trees 
like  Bobinia.  Their  leaves  are  pinnate 
with  opposite  leaflets,  almost  always  fur- 
nished with  stipella*,  and  the  flowers  in 
racemes  in  the  upper  axils  or  in  panicles 
terminating  the  branches,  and  often  very 
handsome.  The  arborescent  ones  have  n 
hard  wood,  and  one  species  is  said  to  sup- 
ply some  of  theMoulmein  Rosewood.  None 
are  in  cultivation,  for  they  are  mostly  too 
large  for  our  hothouses,  and  t<io  tender  for 
the  open  air  in  European  climates. 

MILLIGANIA.  A genus  of  Ivyworts, 
having  stamens  and  pistils  on  distinct 
plants : the  former  single  In  the  axils  of 
bracts ; the  latter  groui»ed  in  heads,  each 
flower  having  the  border  of  the  calyx  three- 
cleft,  one  of  the  divisions  being  larger  t han 
the  others  ; styles  usually  two,  rarely  four. 
The  only  si*ecies  is  a small  marsh  shrub,  a 
native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  [G.  D.] 


MILLA.  A genus  of  Liliacea  from  Mex- 
ico. The  species  have  thickened  fleshy 
fibrous  roots,  radical  cylindrical  hollow 
leaves, and  white  long-stalked  terminal  urn-  i 
betlatc  flowers : the  perianth  salver-shaped 
with  an  elongate  bell-shaped  tube,  and  a 
six-cleft  flat  limb,  and  the  six  stamens  In- 
serted in  Its  throat.  The  capsule  is  three- 
celled,  three-valved,  containing  numerous 
seeds  with  a black  seed-coat.  [J.  T.  a) 

MILLEFEUILLE.  (Fr.)  Achillea  Mille- 
folium. 

MILLEPERTUI8.  (Fr.)  Hypericum.  — 
DE  MAHON.  Hypericum  balearicum. 

MILLERIA.  A branching  pubescent  or  | 
1 hairy'  annual,  a native  of  Mexico  and  some 
parts  of  tropical  South  America,  forming  a 1 
j genus  of  Composite  of  the  tribe  Helianthefr.  | 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  the  flower-heads  | 
small  on  terminal  dichotomous  peduncles.  . 
I The  Involucre  has  only  three  to  five  bracts,  | 
| and  the  head  contains  but  few  yellow  flo- : 
; rets,  one  llgulate  and  female,  the  others 
* tubular  and  male.  The  receptacle  has  no 
scales,  and  the  acbene  is  without  pappus. 

MILLET.  A common  name  for  various 
species  of  small  seed  corn ; more  particu- 
larly Patti  cum  milinceum  and  miliare.  — , 
GERMAN.  A variety  of  Setaria  Italica.  — , 
INDIAN.  Sorghum  vulgare.  — .ITALIAN. 
Setaria  italica. 

MILLET.  (Fr.)  Milium;  also  Panicum 
i 1 viiliaceum.  — DTNDE.  Zea  Mays.  — DES 


MILLINGTONIACE^:.  A group  of  tha- 
lamlfloral  dicotyledon*  described  by  Wight 
and  Arnott,  but  included  by  most  initanists 
in  Sapitidaceee.  [J.  H.  B.} 

MI  ISLINGTON!  A hortensU  is  the  only 
representative  of  a blgnoniareous  genus, 
peculiar  on  account  or  Its  combining  an 
arboreous  habit  with  a fruit  divided  Into 
two  cells  by  means  of  a partition  running  ] 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  valves. 
MilUrigtmna  is  a middle-sized  tree,  with  | 
imparl-blpinnate  leaves,  quite  entire  leaf- 
lets, and  large  panicles  of  white  flowers,  i 
emitting  a delicious  odour,  on  account  of  I 
which  the  plant  Is  cultivated  In  many  parts 
of  India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
calyx  Is  bell-shaped,  and  with  five  equal  , 
and  short  lobes ; the  corolla  has  a very 
long  tube,  and  Is  divided  into  five  lobes, 
the  two  uppermost  of  which  are  more  or  , 
less  grown  together ; the  stamens  are  four 
in  number,  and  the  anthers  not  divergent 
as  in  most  Biffnoniaeeo’,  but  parallel ; both  I 
stamens  and  style  are  longer  than  the 
corolla,  whilst  the  fruit  is  a smooth  flat  1 
1 capsule,  enclosing  broadly  winged  seeds. 

1 8eveml  other  species  formerly  classed 
under  Millingtonia,  have  now  more  proper-  | 

! ly  been  referred  to  other  genera  of  Bigno- 
niaceee.  [R  R] 

MI LL-MOUNTAIN.  Linum  catharticum- 

MILNEA.  A genus  of  MeHacea,  confined 
to  tropical  Asia,  and  consisting  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  young  branches  of  which 
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! are  covered  with  scurfy  hair.  The  leaves  1 
| are  alternate,  impariplnnate : the  flowers 
j ; arranged  in  axillary  panicles,  the  calyx  flve- 
Ij  cleft,  the  corolla  flve-petaled,  the  five  an- 
i there  placed  on  an  urn-like  cup,  and  the 
, fruit  a drj*  berry,  generally  with  one  seed, 
the  arlllus  of  which  U edible.  [B.  S.] 

MILTONIA.  A genns  ranking  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  garden  orchids.  Nine 
species  are  known,  and,  with  the  exception 
1 of  the  Mexican  M.  Karunnskii , they  are 
exclusively  Brazilian.  They  belong  to  the 
vandeous  Brassidtm,  and  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
species.  They  are  epiphytes,  generally  with 
an  unhealthy  yellowish  hue,  the  pseudo- 
bulbs furnished  with  narrow  flat  leaves,  atid 
simple  radical  scapes  bearing  a raceme  of 
a few  (sometimes  one)  large  showy  flowers, 
the  predominant  colours  of  which  are  yel- 
low and  purple.  Their  flowers  have  the  se- 
. pals  and  petals  alike  ; an  undivided  sessile 
| lip  continuous  with  the  column,  marked 
with  Interrupted  lines  near  its  base ; a 
| short  column  with  two  auricles,  which  in 
a few  species,  constituting  a separate  sec- 
tion, are  confluent  with  a raised  edge  of  the 
anther-bed  ; and  a membranous  naked  an- 
ther, containing  two  waxy  pollen-masses, 
furrowed  behiud,  and  having  an  obovate 
i caudlcle  and  oblong  gland.  [A.  8.J 

MILTWA8TB.  Ceterach  ofllcmarum. 

MTMETES.  A proteaceous  genus  of 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
i Good  Hope,  distinguished  by  having  a four- 
| parted  calyx,  the  concave  segments  of 
which  bear  each  a nearly  sessile  anther, 

I . and  a straight  filiform  style  with  an  acute 
i stigma.  The  flowers  are  red  or  purple,  in 
!;  axillary  or  terminal  heads ; and  the  fruit, a 
. ' nut,  contains  a single  smooth  seed.  The 
: leaves  are  oval  or  linear,  entire  or  slightly 
, dentate,  generally  imbricate,  and  clot  hed 
| 1 with  scattered  silky  hairs.  [K.  HO 

MIMECSE.  (Fr.)  Mimota. 

MIMOSA.  A genus  of  Ltgumitiosw, 
which,  if  maintained  as  origiually  esta- 
blished by  Linnteus,  would  comprise  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  present  suborder  Mimo- 
| scar,  that  is,  about  a thousand  species.  It 
has,  however,  been  much  subdivided,  and 
the  name  retained  only  for  about  two  hun- 
dred species  which  have  definite  stamens 
not  more  than  twice  the  number  of  petals, 

| anthers  not  tipped  by  a gland,  and  a pod  of 
, whtch  when  ripe  the  valves  are  detached 
either  entire  or  breaking  into  transverse 
| joints,  leaving  the  rim  persistent  on  the 
i peduncle.  These  species  are  mostly  herbs, 
underahrubs,  or  climbers  ; a few  are  erect 
j much-branched  shrubs ; and  scarcely  any 
] grow  Into  trees.  A large  number  arc  prick- 
ly. The  leaves  are  tw  ice  pinnate,  usually 
with  a large  number  of  very  small  leaflets, 
but  In  a few  species  the  leaflets  are  much 
larger  and  reduced  to  eight  In  the  whole 
leaf.  In  many  species  the  leaves  arc  sensi- 
tive; that  Is.when  touched  they  closedown- 
wards  (as  do  all  the  species  when  night 
comes  on),  and  only  recover  their  position  I 


after  a lapse  of  time  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing to  climate,  season,  weather,  or  the 
vigour  of  the  Individual. 

The  true  Mimosas  are  almost  all  tropical. 
The  greater  number  are  American,  a few  ’ 
of  them  extending  southwards  beyond  the 
tropics;  a few  species  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical Africa  and  East  India,  but  none  are 
yet  known  from  Australia,  where  the  larg- 
est genus  of  Mivwse(P  ( Acacia i is  so  abun- 
dant. Very  few  species  also  are  In  cultiva- 
tion. Of  these  M.  sensitim  Is  an  herbaceous 
twiner,  with  only  one  pair  of  pinna;  to  the 
leaves,  each  pinna  bearing  two  pairs  of 
ovate  leaflets,  the  inner  one  of  the  low’er 
pair  always  very’  small.  This  species  as  ori- 
ginally defined  is  now  divided  Into  five  or 
six,  all  South  American,  of  which  one,  Jf. 
albida , has  been  frequently  grown  in  hot- 
houses, especially  on  the  Continent, for  its 
sensitive  leaves,  and  elegant  flower-heads 
of  a pale  pink.  M.  pudicais,  however,  the 
common  Sensitive  Plantof  ourhot-houses. 
It  Is  a branching  annual  of  one  nr  two  feet, 
assuming  sometimes  a somewhat  woody 
appearance,  of  tropical  American  origin, 
but  now  naturalised  over  a great  part  of 
tropical  Asia  and  some  parts  of  Africa. 
The  common  leafstalk  bears  at  its  extre- 
mity two,  sometimes  three  pairs  of  pinna», 
each  with  many  small  leaflets,  all  highly 
sensitive  wherever  they  are  touched ; but  I 
If  a point  be  applied  to  the  gland  at  the  j 
base  of  the  pinn®,  the  leaflets  may  be  seen  j 
to  be  gradually  cast  down,  beginning  at 
the  last  pair  of  each  pinna,  and  as  soon  as  [ 
the  movement  has  extended  to  the  basal  | 
pair  the  whole  pinna  will  be  bodily  dejected. 
M.  marginaiat  from  extratropical  South 
America,  Is  a very  elegant  half-herbaceous 
climber,  occasionally  grown  in  our  conser- 
vatories. It  is  scarcely  sensitive  in  our 
climate.  M.  asperata,  a small  shrub  with 
numerous  plnn®  and  leaflets,  is  perhaps  the 
widest  spread  species  over  South  America 
and  Africa.  J/.  »nj/r?adenia  in  tropical 
America,  a woody  climber,  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  height  it  attains,  ascending 
like  the  EnUxdas  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  Several  other  South  American  prick- 
ly specleB  are  very  tall  woody  climbers,  as 
are  also  M.  rubifolia  and  a few  others  in 
India.  No  species  appears  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  special  purpose,  and  few 
are  as  worthy  of  cultivation  for  ornament 
as  the  majority  of  the  species  of  Acacia 
and  Calliandra. 

MIMULU&  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Scrophula- 
riaccaf,  with  opposite  mostly  toothed 
leaves,  quadrangular  stems,  and  showy 
flowers  which  are  generally  solitary  and 
axillary.  The  distinctive  characters  are: 
calyx  five-angled,  flve-clcft ; corolla  rln-  i 
gent,  the  upper  lip  reflexed  : stigma  com- 
pressed, two-cleft;  seed-vessel  two-celled, 
many-seeded.  None  of  the  species  are  in- 
digenous, but  M.  lutruti,  the  yellow  Mon-  ' 
key-flower.  Is  not  unfrequeutly  found,  ap- 
parently In  a wild  state,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  In  other  wet  places.  Owing  tq 
the  creeping  habit  of  this  plant,  its  readi- 
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ness  to  throw  out  roots,  mid  its  adaptation  • 
to  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles,  it  Boon 
establishes  itself  ill  any  moist  ground  on 
which  it  may  be  thrown,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  plants  of  less  robust  habit ; so 
that  It  mav  be  said  to  hare  become  natu- 
ralised. Many  varieties  of  this  species  are 
cultivated,  the  corollas  of  which  are  large 
and  Bhowy,  bright  yellow  blotched  with 
rich  brown.  M.  matehatuA  is  commonly 
cultivated  as  a cottage  window  plant,  under 
the  name  of  Musk-plant.  It  Is  a native  of 
North  America,  about  the  Columbia  River, 
tiut  does  not  adapt  itself  so  readily  to  our 
climate  as  the  preceding  species.  French,  j 
Mutuile ; German,  Qaakier.  [C.  A.  J.] 

MIMUSGFS.  A genus  of  Sapotacetr,  con- 
taining thirty  or  more  described  species, 
about  one  third  of  which  are  Imperfectly 
known.  The  better  known  Bpecles  are 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  tropical  Australia, 
Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Brazil,  and  Guiana ; and  are  generally  large 
inilky-julced  trees,  frequently  eighty  or  a 
hundred  feet  high,  with  thick  entire 
smooth  leaves,  and  clusters  of  small  while 
often  sweet-smelling  (lowers.  These  latter 
are  characterised  by  having  a sir  or  eight-  : 
parted  calyx  with  the  segments  In  a double 
series;  and  a corolla  divided  into  three 
times  as  many  part  s,  also  in  a double  series. 
Their  fruits  are  globose  or  gomewhat  el- 
lipsoid, and  one  or  two-celled  by  abortion, 
containing  one  or  two  hard  smooth  seeds 
marked  with  a small  egg-shaped  scar. 

Several  species  yield  hard,  durable,  nnd 
very  heavy  timber,  such,  for  Instance,  as 
M.  Elengi  and  If.  indiea  In  Ceylon,  where 
the  wood  is  used  for  ordinary  house-build- 
ing purposes,  and  M.  hexandra  In  the  i>e- 
ninsuia  of  India.  A species  railed  the 
Bully-tree  or  liullet-tree  in  British  Guiana, 
grows  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a trunk  six  feet  In 
diameter  and  destitute  of  branches  for  the 
first  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  affording  a very 
close-grained  timber  of  an  exceedingly 
durable  nature,  being  but  little  influenced 
j by  the  weather.  Its  small  fruits,  about  the 
size  of  coffee-berries,  are  delicious  when 
ripe.  The  fruits  of  other  species,  also,  are 
commonly  eaten  In  their  native  countries, 
such  as  those  of  M.  Elengi.  the  seeds  of 
which  likewise  afford  an  abundance  of  oil, 
while  Its  highly  fragrant  flowers  yield  their 
perfume  to  water  by  distillation.  [A-  8.] 

MINA.  A genus  of  Cmvolmdaee.it,  con- 
taining a single  species  from  Mexico.  It 
is  a beautiful  twining  herbaceous  plant, 
with  flowers  in  scorploldal  racemes,  and 
having  five  sepals,  a salver-shaped  corolla 
with  a swollen  tulie,  five  exserted  stamens, 
and  a four-celled  ovary  with  a single  ovule 
In  each  cell.  The  form  of  llie  corolla  sepa- 
rates this  genus  from  Quamoclit,  hot  the 
difference  is  very  slight.  C ” * t--J 

MINDI  DES  INDES.  (Fr.)  Lawtonia. 

MINDOI7BI.  A Brazilian  name  for  the 
Ground  Nut.  Araehit  hypogaa. 


MINETTE.  (Fr.)  J fedicago  lupuUna.  — 
DOIUHe.  Trifoliu.m  agrarimn. 

MINIATUB.  Scarlet,  with  a decided 
mixture  of  yellow. 

MINOOMOOLOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
PhaseoiuA  Mungo. 

MINT.  Mentha.  — , BERGAMOT.  Men- 
tha citrata.  —.BROOK.  Mentha  aylveetrie,  , 
i — , CAT.  iVepeto  Cataria.  — , FLEA.  Men- 
tha Pulegium.  — , GARDEN.  JfentAn  riridi*.  1 
— , HORSE.  Mentha  tylveetrU  ; also  Ma- 
il nr  da  punctata.  — .MOUNTAIN.  Pyenan- 
themum.  — , PEPPER.  Mentha  Piperita. 

I — , SPEAR.  Mentha  viridu.  — , WATER. 
Mentha  rytreatrU. 

MINT  TREE.  Prottanthen  violacea. 

MINUARTIA.  A section  of  Alrine,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  calyx  Indurated 
at  the  base  when  in  fruit,  and  marked  with 
dark  ribs.  Some  authors  exclude  the 
species  with  evident  petals,  and  raise  the 
others  to  the  rank  of  a genus.  (J.  T.  S.] 

MIQUEL1A.  A genus  of  Olaeaeea,  of 
the  tribe  Phytoermeir,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  woody  climbers  from  tropical  Asia, 
remarkable  tar  the  open  porous  structure 
of  their  wood.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
oblong,  and  entire  or  scarcely  toothed ; the 
flower-  small,  dioecious,  in  little  globular 
heads,  the  female  heads  very  comiiact,  but 
the  males,  owing  to  the  corollas  being  con-  ! 
tmeted  at  the  base  into  a long  slender 
stalk,  appear  to  be  umbellate.  In  ltoth  sexes 
the  heads  are  clustered  or  In  short  racemes,  l 
above  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  genus  j 
isallied  to  Phytorrme  nn<\  Sarcoetigmn.  but 
readily  distinguished  by  the  male  flowers, 
as  well  as  by  tiic  seeds,  which  have  a fleshy  i 
albumen,  and  a rather  large  embryo  with 
fiat  but  thicklab  cotyledons. 

MIRABEI.LE.  (Fr.)  A name  applied  to 
candied  Plums.  — DE  CORSE.  Phytalia 
tomentoea. 

MIRABIT-IS.  Handsome  herbaceous 
plants  with  tuberous  root*,  belonging  to 
the  Xyetapinaceee , and  distinguished  by  a 
tubular  corolla  bearing  beneath  ita  base 
a single  farinaceous  seed  Invested  with 
the  hardened  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  simu- 
lating a nut.  M.  diehotoma  Is  railed  111  the 
Westlndles,  Four-o’clock  Flower,  from  the 
fact  of  its  flowers  expanding  about  that 
' time  in  the  evening.  M.  Jatapa,  which 
was  supposed  at  one  time  to  furnish  the 
jalap  of  commerce,  Is  a showy  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  large  smooth  leaves,  and 
handsome  flowers  collected  in  clusters  at 
the  summit  of  thestem;  It  is  commonlj  cul- 
tivated under  the  name  of  Marvel  of  r ’em. 
The  flowers,  which  are  red  white  yellow 
«> r variegated,  are  fragrant;  they  expand 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  genus.  In  the  evening, 
and  wither  on  the  following  morning,  if. 
lovrji/lora  hears  long  viacld-tutoed  white 
flowers  which  have  the  scent  of  those  of  the 
orange  tree.  French,  Belle  de  nuit;  Ger- 
man, W toiderhlume*  [C.  A.  J.] 

MI RBELI A.  A genus  of  Leguminosa)  of 
i the  tribe  Pwlalyrieos,  remarkable  among 
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1 the  Papilionacea’  with  free  stamens,  in 
hiving  the  pod  divided  longitudinally  Into 
two  cells,  as  in  Attragalu*.  It  consists  of 
i eight  or  nine  species,  Australian  shrubs 
with  opposite  whnrled  or  rarely  alternate 
leaves,  either  entire  or  hroadiy  lobed  at 
the  top,  and  often  prickly.  The  Bowers 
are  usually  purple  or  bluish,  and  often 
handsome.  Three  or  four  species  have 
been  introduced  into  our  greenhouses. 

M1RLIROT.  (Fr.)  Maticago  lupulina. 

MIItOIR  DE  VENC8.  (Fr.)  Sptcularia 
Speculum. 

MIRZA.  An  Indian  Amaranthus. 

MISHMISH.  An  Arabic  name  for  the 
Apricot. 

MISO.  A fatty  substance  obtained 
from  Soja  hiepida. 

MISSEBRCEL).  A kind  of  bread  made 
! from  the  rhizomes  of  Calla  paluntris. 

MIST-FLOWER.  Cancel  inium. 

MISTLETO,  or  MISSELTO.  Yitcum  aZ- 
bum.  — , WEST  INDIAN.  Loranthu#,  Pho- 
radendron,  and  Arceuthobium. 

MITCHAMITCHO.  The  Abyssinian  Oxa- 
lig  anthclmiutica , used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  Braycra. 

MITCHELLA.  A genus  of  North  Ante- 
I rican  creeping  heri)8  of  the  Cinchonace<c. 
j j The  flowers  are  sessile,  sometimes  in  pairs, 

, I and,  when  this  is  the  case,  united  by  their 
calyces,  as  happens  in  some  species  of  L*mi- 
cera.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  the  limb 
four-lobed,  the  throat  and  lobes  hairy ; sta- 
mens  four ; ovary  four  celled.  The  fruit  is 
succulent,  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the 
calyx,  with  four  stones,  or,  when  two  fruits 
are  united,  as  is  usually  the  case,  with  eight 
one-sceded  stones.  M.  repeus  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  North  America.  (M*  T.  M.] 

MITELLA.  A genus  of  Saxifragacetr , 
consist  ing  of  perennial  herbs,  with  stalked 
roundish  cordate  lobed  and  crenate  radical 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  a simple  spl- 
cate  raceme,  with  the  bracts  mostly  sup- 
pressed. The  calyx  is  short,  bell -shaped, 
five-cleft;  the  petals  five,  plnnatifld  ; the 
stamens  teu  (or  five),  and  the  capsule  one- 
cclled.  A single  species,  M.  nurfo,  occurs 
in  Siberia,  and  this  atid  the  other  species 
occur  in  North  America.  (J-  T.  8.] 

MITELLOP8IS.  A genus  of  Saxifraga- 
cea>,  differing  from  Mitella  In  hnviug  only 
five  stamens,  and  in  the  ovules  1>ei»g  pro- 
duced from  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  not 
merely  from  the  basal  portion  ; so  that 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  Torrey  and 
Gray  are  right  In  merging  it  in  Mitella. 
The  diameter  given  by  some  authors, 
taken  from  the  styles.  Is  incorrect,  as  they 
are  not  united  In  Mitella.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MITKA5F0RM,  or  MITRIFORM.  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a mitre,  that  is  to  say,  coni- 
cal and  not  Blit  on  one  side ; applied  to  the 
calyptra  of  urn-mosses,  In  opposition  to 
dimidiate. 


MITRARIA  coccinea  Is  the  side  represen-  | 
tative  of  a genus  of  Gttneracex  confined 
to  the  island  of  Chi loh.  It  Is  n trailing  sub-  i 
shrubby  plant,  with  small  oppostteor  some- 
times trifoliate  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers  j 
ofa  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  calyx  seems  j 
to  be  double  in  consequence  of  two  bracts,  : 
by  which  it  is  supported.  The  corolla  Is 
ventricosely  tubular,  and  the  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  a glandular  disk.  [B.  8.] 

! MITRASACME.  A genus  of  Loganiace(tt 
consisting  of  small  slender  herbs,  mostly 
annuals,  some  of  them  not  half  an  inch 
i high.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  and  small 
! flowers,  usually  terminal,  In  loose  panicles 
or  on  long  peduncles.  As  a genus,  whey 
i are  remarkable  in  the  styles,  which  sepa- 
1 rate  at  the  base,  at  least  after  flowering,  < 
whilst  they  remain  united  at  the  top,  even 
till  the  ripening  of  the  capsule.  In  this 
they  resemble  Mitreola , from  which  they 
differ  chiefly  in  the  partg  of  the  flower 
being  in  fours,  not  in  fives.  There  are  j 
I about  twenty  species  known  from  Austra- 
lia, and  three  more  from  tropical  Asia.  i 

MITREMYCES.  A genus  of  puffballs,  ! 

! distinguished  by  their  cartilaginous  perl-  : 
dlum,  which  opens  by  a sinuous  thickened  1 1 
mostly  bright  red  orifice,  and  Is  capped 
| with  a hard  deciduous  outer  coat.  There  ! 

[ Is,  moreover,  a thin  inner  sac,  which  fills  j 
' only  a portion  of  the  perldlum,  containing  i 
the  spores  mixed  with  a few  threads.  The  L 
perldlum  Is  supported  beneath  by  cartlln- 
giuous  intricate  bodies,  which  together 
form  a sort  of  stem,  or  by  fragmentary 
flakes  somewhat  like  those  of  shell  lac. 
When  fresh,  the  species  sometimes  exhibit 
brilliant  tints  of  vermilion,  hut  sometimes 
they  arc  yellowish,  greenish,  or  dark  brown. 
The  genus  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  North  America,  but  it  has 
since  occurred  in  the  Sikkim  Himalayas, 
Australia,  and  Java.  The  habit  is  much 
like  that  of  Huaeeia.  [M.  J.  B.J 

MITREOLA.  A genus  of  Lcganiacetr,  j 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  j 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 
axillary  cymes,  the  upper  ones  forming 
a terminal  panicle  like  Mitraeacme;  the 
styles,  especially  after  flowering,  are  wide- 
ly spread  at  th*»  base,  and  meet  at  the  stiff- 
mas  ; hut  the  parts  of  the  flowers  are  In 
fives,  not  in  fours.  There  are  four  species, 
of  which  two  are  American,  and  two  East 
Indian,  all  weedy-louking  plants  of  no 
special  Interest. 

MITREWORT.  Mitella.  — , FALSE. 

1 Tiarella. 

1 MNIARUM.  A genus  of  Sclcranthacecp , 

1 consisting  of  small  herbs,  with  opposite 
exstipulate  leaves,  resembling  Sclcranthus, 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
i lug  only  a single  stamen,  and  by  the  calyx 
being  always  only  four-cleft.  They  are 
found  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  at 
the  Straits  of  Magelbaena.  [J.  T.  8.J  1 

I MNIOPSI8.  A name  applied  to  a genus  ' 
I of  Podostem accer,  the  species  of  which  are  | j 
I very  small,  with  a stem,  or  sometimes  a 


11  chen -like  frond,  provided  with  numerous 
variously  shaped  leaves,  and  with  terminal 
flowers.  The  fruit,  by  which  it  Is  known, 
Is  a smooth  cartilaginous  capsule,  burst- 
ing Into  two  unequal  valves.  [M.  t.  M.] 

MNIUM.  A fine  genus  of  mosses,  sepa- 
rated from  Bryum  on  account  of  the  habit, 
rather  than  any  essential  differences  In 
the  fruit.  They  are  perennial,  and  con- 
spicuous for  their  large  size  and  broad 
leaves,  occurring  In  shady  situations  on 
the  ground,  or  on  rocks.  The  innovations 
do  not  spring  generally,  as  in  Bryum , from 
beneath  the  fruit,  but  from  the  base.  Jf. 
punctatum  Is  one  of  our  finest  mosses,  and 
I*  very  striking,  with  Its  roundish  entire 
thick-margined  leaves  and  handsome  fruit. 
It  is  dirpclous,  and  by  this  character  dis- 
tinguished readily  from  if.  subaloboBum, 
which  It  closely  resembles,  though  a stout- 
er and  stronger  plant.  Jf.  n nrfulatum,  with 
long  strap-shaped  leaves,  is  common,  the 
ornament  of  almost  every  w*>od;  when 
In  fruit,  which  grows  in  tufts,  but  Is  rare, 
it  is  extremely  handsome.  Mntum  has  Its 
headquarters  in  Europe ; It  is  rare  else- 
where. Two  species  occur  in  New  Zea- 
land. [M.  J.  B.] 

MOACHIBO.  A name  for  the  Cotton 
plant  iu  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

MOACURRA.  A name  given  by  Rox- 
burgh to  an  East  Indian  tree  which  proves 
to  be  a species  of  Chailletia. 

MOC-MAIN.  A Chinese  name  for  Bom - 

box  Ceiba. 

MODECCA.  A genns  of  climbing  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Pupuyacece,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  having  entire 
or  pal  mutely  lolied  leaves,  wlioge  stalks  are 
glandular;  and  axillary  branched  flower- 
stalks,  some  of  the  branches  being  ten- 
drils, while  others  bear  small  greenish 
flowers.  Altogether  the  general  appear- 
ance is  not  unlike  that  of  bryony.  The 
genus  Is  characterised  by  the  flowers, 
which  are  unisexual : the  males  have 
four  or  five  stamens  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  calyx,  the  filaments  united  below 
into  a membrane;  and  the  females  have 
four  or  five  sterile  stamens  united  toge- 
ther so  as  to  form  a stalk  supporting  the 
ovary,  which  Is  one-celled  and  contains 
numerous  ovules;  stigmas  three,  petal- 
like ; capsule  three-valved.  Jf.  palmaU i 
and  Jf.  intrgri/olia  are  both  said  to  be  used 
medicinally  in  tropical  Asia.  [M.T.  M.] 

MODEL- WOOD.  Nauclea  cor  difolia. 

MODIOL  A.  A genus  of  J falvactce,  closely 
allied  to  J lalva.  The  chief  difference  con- 
sists In  the  column  of  stamens,  which  di- 
vides above  Into  five  separate  parcels,  each 
parcel  consisting  of  about  five  filaments  ; 
and  in  the  ovules,  of  which  there  are  two, 
attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  each  carpel, 
one  almve  the  other,  and  separated  by  a 
transverse  partition.  The  species  are  low- 
growing  herbs, with  solitary  or  twin  flower- 
stalks,  bearing  violet  or  red  flowers,  and 
are  natives  of  the  southern  and  warmer 
I regions  of  America.  [M.  T.  MJ 


MODIOL  I FORM,  fihaped  like  the  nave 
of  a wheel,  round,  depressed,  with  a very 
narrow  orifice ; as  the  ripe  fruit  of  Gaul- 
theria , or  the  carpels  In  Modiola. 

MODUGA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
red  dye  flowers  of  Butea  froudosa. 

MOENCHIA.  Described  as  a genus  by 
Ehrenberg,  but  now  reduced  to  a section 
of  Ceroftium,  distinguished  by  the  divi- 
sions of  Its  flowers  being  nearly  always  in 
fours,  and  by  their  petals  being  entire. 
The  name  Momchia  is  also  a synonym  of 
Brrteroc i,  a genus  of  cruciferous  plants; 
and  has,  besides,  been  applied  to  the  moly 
section  of  the  genus  Allium.  [A.  S.] 

MOGORI  8AMBAC.  (Fr.)  Jasmin  inn 
Satnbae . 

MOHA  (or  MOHA  DE  HONGRIE,  Fr.) 
Betaria  italica. 

MOHAUT,  or  MOIIOE.  Paritium  tilia- 
ceum. 

MOHO  MOIIO.  A Peruvian  name  for 
Artanthe  eiongata. 

MOHRIA.  A genus  of  poly  pod  iaceous 
ferns  of  the  tribe  Schizannett.  It  occurs  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Muscareu  Islands, 
and  consists  of  a single  species,  Jf.  thuri - 
fragra , an  elegant  blptrmate  plant,  with  a 
good  deal  the  as|>ect  of  H'oodsia  obttisa, 
but  essentially  different  iu  the  fructifica- 
tion. The  sori  are  ollgocarpous,  and  situ- 
ate near  the  revolutc  margins  of  the  pin- 
nules, while  the  spore-cases  have  the  many- 
rayed  apical  ring  characteristic  of  the 
schlzielneous  group.  [T.  MJ 

MOIIRINGIA.  A genus  of  Carytrphyl- 
| Incffr,  allied  to  Arenaria,  from  which  it 
differs  In  the  seeds,  which  have  astropliiole 
at  tlie  hilum.  The  flowers  art;  pentamerous 
or  tetramerous,  with  the  stamens  twice  as 
1 many  as  the  petals ; the  styles  two  or  three 
(rarely  four) ; and  the  rapgule  with  twice  I 
as  many  teeth  as  the  styles.  The  common 
British  Jf.  trinervi *,  and  a few  allied  spe- 
cies, agree  only  Iu  respect  to  the  etro- 
phioie  of  the  bc«L  (J.  T.  S.]  | 

MOINSON.  (Fr.)  Bnnium  Bulbocastanum.  ! 

MOISISSURE.  (Fr.)  Mtvcor. 

AIOKA.or  MOKKA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Maize. 

MOKMOKO.  Ituviex  abyaainicus. 

MOLENE.  (Fr.)  Verboacum . 

MOLINIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing tothetrlbe/’WfMcetr,  the  inflorescence 
of  which  forms  branching  panicles  ; spike- 
I lets  two  to  fl  ve-flowered;  pales  acute,  entire, 

I membranaceous,  and  hardening  on  the 
! seed.  Of  the  three  described  species,  one 
is  a native  of  Britain,  Jjf.  carulea,  the  blue 
Moor-grass;  and  this,  though  of  little  im- 
portance, in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
where  the  superior  grasses  grow  freely, 
becomes  valuable  In  many  instances,  in 
consequence  of  Its  thriving  on  bleak  wet 
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moors,  where  the  better  sorts  of  grasses 
refuse  to  flourish.  [D.  M.]  ' 

MOLLE.  (Fr.)  Schinus. 

MOLLINEDIA.  A genus  of  Xonimia- 
ce&,  distinguished  from  Citrwma,  chiefly 
by  the  periauth  failing  off  from  the  fruit 
as  it  ripens.  About  twenty  South  Ameri- 
can species  or  varieties,  and  an  Austra- 
lian one,  have  been  referred  to  it.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  coarse  usually  downy 
or  hairy  opimsfte  leaves,  and  Insignificant 
green  flowers  in  their  axils.  Several  spe- 
cies are  highly  aromatic  like  the  nutmegs, 
with  which  the  genus  has  several  poluts  of 
affinity.  It  has  been  described  by  some 
botanists  under  the  name  of  TetrcUome. 

MOLLUGINE.  (Fr.)  Mollugo. 

MOLLUGINE.?!.  A suborder  of  Carya- 
phyllacea % in  which  the  sepals  are  distinct 
or  nearly  so,  and  alternate  with  the  sta- 
mens, when  the  flowers  are  isostemonous. 
In  the  suborders  Altinem  and  Silencas,  the 
stamens  are  opposite  the  sepals,  when  the 
flowers  are  isostemonous.  By  some  bota- 
nists the  MollHpiuecE  are  placed  as  a section 
of  rortulacacecc . [J.  H.  B.] 

MOLLUGO.  A genus  of  Caryophyllacxt vt 
comprising  inconspicuous  annuals  found 
In  the  warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
ami  having dichotoraously  branched  stems, 
with  vertiriilate  (rarely  opposite)  leaves, 
obsolete  stipules,  and  small  inconspicuous 
flowers  in  axillary  dichotomous  cymes,  or 
axillary  sessile  umbels.  The  species  have 
somewhat  the  habit  of  Galium.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MOLOPOSPERMUM.  A genus  of  the 
uinbellifcr  order,  having  the  border  of  the 
calyx  In  five  leafy  divisl  ns  ; each  half  of 
the  fruit  with  live  wing-like  ribs,  the  three 
middle  of  which  are  broadest ; and  In  each 
furrow  a single  brown  vltta.  M.  cicuta- 
rium, the  only  Slides,  Isanativeof  South- 
ern Europe.  The  name,  from  the  Greek  sig- 
nifying * stripe' and*  seed,’  is  given  in  allu- 
sion to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
contrasted  with  the  hrown  oil-cells. [G.  D.] 

MOLUCCELLA.  A genus  of  Verbenaccrr, 
having  the  calyx  somewhat  bell-shaped. 
Its  border  broad  with  sharp  teeth  ; the 
corolla  with  the  upper  lip  entire  or  bifid, 
the  lower  having  its  middle  lobe  broad 
and  Inversely  heart-shaped ; and  each  piece 
of  the  fruit  with  three  sharp  edges  and 
blunt  at  the  top.  The  species  are  annuals, 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
zone.  The  name  was  given  by  Llnnteus  In 
the  belief  that  the  one  known  to  him  was 
a native  of  the  Moluccas.  [G.  D.) 

MOLY.  Allium  Moly.  — , DWARF.  Al- 
lium Chamamwly.  — , HOMER'S.  Allium 
mugteum. 

MOLYBDOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = 
load-coloured. 

MOMEKA.  A Nepalese  name  for  Chur- 
rus,  the  resinous  exudation  of  the  hemp 
plant. 

MOMORDICA.  A small  genus  of  cucur- 


bitaceous  annual  or  perennial  climbing  her- 
baceous plants,  with  lohed  or  compound 
leaves,  and  solitary  white  or  yellow  flow- 
ers of  separate  sexes.  They  are  natives 
of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  two  kinds  of 
flowers  are  borne  on  tbe  same  or  on  diffe- 
rent plants.  Both  kinds  have  a campanu- 
late  flve-lobed  calyx,  and  five  distinct 
largish  petals.  The  males  contain  three 
stamens  with  short  free  filaments  and 
zigzag  anthers,  two  of  which  are  two- 
celled,  and  the  third  one-cel  led  ; and  the 
females  an  ovary  contracted  at  the  top  and 
bearings  short  style  with  three  two-lobed 
stigmas.  Its  fruits  are  fleRhy,  prickly  or 
waited  externally,  and  burst  when  ripe, 
generally  with  elastic  force,  into  irregular 
valves.  The  genus  gets  Its  name  from 
vwrdeo , to  bite,  in  reference  to  the  singu- 
lar jagged  or  bitten  appenrance  of  its  seeds. 
Several  species  are  commonly  grown  in 
hothouses,  and  are  very  ornamental  when 
In  fruit,  particularly  when  the  ripe  fruits 
burst  and  show  the  seeds  covered  with 
their  fleshy  generally  red  aril.  Of  these 
the  handsomest  is  M.  Charuntia , a widely- 
spread  East  Indian  species,  which  has 
bright  orange-yellow  oblong  fruits,  from 
four  to  six  Inches  long,  tapering  to  both 
ends  and  covered  all  over  with  little  wart- 
like  protuberances,  some  irregular  and 
others  in  lines  along  which  they  split 
when  ripe.  Jf,  mixta , another  Indian  spe- 
cies, has  large  creamy  flowers,  and  red 
fruits  shaped  like  u bullock’s  heart,  and 
covered  with  little  triangular  prickles; 
and  M.  Bulsamina,  pretty  little  orange- 
coloured  waned  fruits  about  as  large  as 
walnuts.  [A.  S.] 

MOMORDIQUE.  (Fr.)  Echalium  agrette. 

MONACHANTHU3.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  certain  orchids,  now  very  proper- 
ly regarded  as  forming  a section  of  Cubi.se- 
turn,  from  the  type  of  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  column  having  no  cirrhi 
at  the  top.  The  unteuablenegsof  the  genus 
is  abundantly  proved  by  tlic  occasional 
occurrence  of  plants  which  bear  upon 
the  same  spike  the  flowers  of  a species  of 
Cat'inetum,  those  of  a so  called  species  of 
Monachanthus,  and  those  of  a species  of 
another  spurious  genus  named  Myauthus 
—three  genera  upon  one  plant!  Well  in- 
deed might  it  be  said,  that  ‘such  cast's 
shake  to  the  foundation  all  our  ideas  of  the 
stability  of  genera  and  species.’  [A.  SO 

MONADELPHOUS.  Having  all  the  sta- 
mens united  by  their  filaments  intoatube. 

MONARDA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  labiate  order,  and 
distinguished  by  their  rlugent  corolla,  the 
upper  ilp  of  which  Is  very  narrow  and  con- 
ceals the  two  anthers.  The  leaves  are 
downy  and  variously  notched,  and  the 
flowers,  which  grow  In  whorls  and  heads, 
are  made  conspicuous  by  their  coloured 
calyces  and  bracts.  Jf.  didyma,  called  Os- 
wego Tea  from  the  use  sometimes  made  of 
its  leaves  In  America,  bears  bright,  scarlet 
flowers  and  bracts,  aiid  the  leaves  emit  a 
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grateful  refreshing  odour  resembling  that  . 
of  mint  or  aitge.  — , SMALL.  Pycnanthe- 
t num  Monardella.  [C.  A.  J.] 

M0NESE3.  The  Pyrola  uniflora  of  au- 
thors, a sulmlpfne  woodbind  plant  belong- 
i iig  to  the  Kricacem , mid  separated  from 
Pyrola  on  nccount  of  the  Ulirerent  struc- 
ture of  the  stamens  and  stigma  : the  cells 
of  the  former  being  furnished  each  with  a 
tubular  bom  opening  at  the  end,  the  stig- 
ma radiated,  and  the  capsule  opening  from 
the  summit,  if.  grandijlora  has  creeping 
roots,  short  reclining  leafy  stems,  roundish  1 
much-veined  evergreen  leaves,  and  an 
erect  stalk  three  inches  long  usually  hear-  i 
Ing  one  concave  bract  and  a solitary  droop- 
ing large  elegant  white  or  slightly  red-  1 
dish  flower,  nearly  an  Inch  broad,  with  the 
sweet  and  powerful  scent  of  the  Illy  of  the 
valley  It  Is  rare  In  Britain,  but  has  a 
wide  geographical  range  both  In  the  east- 
ern and  western  hemispheres.  [C.  A.  J.) 

MOSKTIA.  A Cape  of  Good  Hope  shrub, 
named  In  eompllmeut  to  Monet  de  laMarck, 
an  eminent  French  naturalist.  It  consti- 
tutes a genus  of  Aquifoliacete,  with  the 
branches  four-cornered,  the  leaves  oppo- 
site, undivided  and  leathery  like  those  of  I 
the  holly,  but  with  two  spines  proceeding 
from  the  axils;  and  the  small  flowers 
greenish,  with  a bell-shaped  three  or  four- 
cleft  calyx,  a corolla  of  four  linear  reflexed 
petals,  four  stamens  Inserted  on  to  the  re- 
ceptacle, and  a fleshy  one  or  two-seeded 
fruit  of  the  sire  of  a pear.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MONEY-FLOWER.  Lunaria  biennis. 

MONEYWORT.  Lysimachia  Nummula- 
na;  also  Anagallis  Mffl,  Thymus  Num- 
1 m tilarlHS,  Tavernier  a Nummularia,  and 
Dio  Korea  Nummuiaria.  — , CORNISH. 

Sibthorpia  curopaa. 

MONGETTE.  (.Fr.)  Dolichos  meianoph- 
thalmus. 

MON  I LI  FORM.  Necklace-shaped;  cylin- 
drical or  terete,  and  contracted  at  regular  ! 
intervals. 

MONIMIACE.E.  (&f<mimiads.)  A natural 
I order  of  moiiochlamydeous  dicotyledons  | 
belonging  to  Ltndley*s  tnenlspermal  alll-  j 
j ance  of  diclinous  Exogens.  Trees  or  shrubs,  j 
j with  opposite  cxetipulate  leaves,  and  uni- 
j sexual  flowers.  Perianth  somewhat  glo- 
| hose,  In  one  or  more  rows,  divided  at  the 
; border.  Male  flowers  with  Indefinite  sta- 
mens, covering  the  whole  Interior  of  the 
perianth,  the  filaments  often  with  two 
scales  at  the  base:  females  with  several  j 
superior  ovaries,  enclosed  within  the  pe- 
rianth tube,  each  with  one  style  and  one 
stigma,  and  a solitary  pendulous  anatro- 
pal  ovule.  Fruit  consisting  of  several  1 
arhenes  enclosed  within  the  enlarged  pe- 1 
I riant h.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  South  i 
i America  and  Australia.  The  bark  and 
( leaves  are  aromatic  and  fragrant ; and  the  ! 
succulent  fruit  of  some  Is  eaten.  There  f 
are  eight  genera,  and  about  forty  species. 
Examples : Afonintia,  Boldoa.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MON  I MIA.  A genus  which  gives  its] 


name  to  the  order  J fonimiaeea,  and  Is 
distinguished  in  the  order,  by  the  carpels 
containing  each  one  pendulous  ovule,  and 
being  enclosed  as  they  ripen  in  the  enlarg- 
ed succulent  berry-like  tube  Of  tile  perianth. 
The  genus  consists  of  three  species  natives 
of  the  Mauritius,  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  more  or  less  hairy 
or  downy,  and  inconspicuous  yellowish 
fragrant  flowers,  in  axillary  racemes  or 
t >an  idea 

MONIZIA.  The  generic  name  of  a cu- 
rious somewhat  arborescent  plant  of  the 
order  UmbeUtyertt,  found  In  the  Island 
called  Deserta  Grande,  one  of  three  unin- 
habited islands  lying  south-east  of  Madeira. 
if.  ft luffs*  the  Carrot-tree,  has  a crooked 
woody  stem  one  to  four  feet  high,  gouty 
at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a tuft  of 
decompound,  broadly  triangular,  fern-like 
leaves,  which,  including  their  stalks,  are 
from  one  to  three  feet  in  length  : the 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  disposed  In 
compound  many-rayed  umbels  furnished  1 
with  partial  and  universal  Involucres  of 
entire  leaflets.  Mr.  Lowe,  who  described 
the  plant— dedicating  It  to  M.  Mon  lx,  a bo- 
tanist of  Madeira— saw  it  growing  far 
down  in  Assures  of  perpendicular  cliffs  ■ 
l,2oo  to  1,500  feet  high,  and  remarks  that  | 
it  can  only  be  gathered  by  expert  crags-  | 
men  let  down  by  ropes  for  the  purpose. 
The  orchil-gatherers  and  fishermen  who  re-  I 
sort  to  the  Island,  eat  the  roots  when  pre- 
vented by  weather  from  getting  better 
food  from  Madeira:  therefore  the  plant  Is 
becoming  scarce.  The  roots  have  long 
curved  horn-like  divisions,  black  outward- 
ly, farinaceous  and  white  within,  and  much 
more  fibrous  than  those  of  a carrot.  They 
are  eaten  raw  or  boiled— when  raw  fasting 
like  earth-nuts,  and  stringy  and  Insipid 
when  boiled.  The  Portuguese  call  it  Rock 
Carrot,  Cenonla  da  Rocha. 

The  nearest  relationship  of  the  genus  is 
with  MtUanofiflinum,  from  which  it  differs 
at  first  sight  In  the  finely  divided  foliage, 
but  more  especially  In  the  fruits,  which  aro 
dorsal ly  compressed,  with  fourteen  ribs—  i 
the  ribs  of  a corky  consistence  and  entire, 
whereas  In  ifeJaiutselinum  they  are  thin 
mid  toothed.  Under  the  four  dorsal  se- 
condary ribs  of  each  carpel  (not  under  all) 
are  vitta*,  and  two  broader  than  the  others 
on  the  Inner  face  of  the  carpel.  The  plant 
is  cultivated  at  Kew.  [A.  A.  BO 

MONJOLI.  Cordia. 

MONKEY  BREAD.  The  fruit  ef  Adan- 
sonia  digitate. 

MONKEY-FLOWER.  Mimulus. 

MONKEY-POT.  The  woody  pericarp  of 
Lecythis  Oil  aria. 

MONKEY  PUZZLE.  Araucaria  imbri- 
cate. 

MONK-FLOWER.  Monachanthus. 

MONKSHOOD.  Aamitum  Napellus ; also 
Dielytra  Cuculiaria. 
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I MO.VN'AIK  IMJ  I’AI'li, or .UONN  A YBHK. 

I I (Fr.)  Lunar ia  annua. 

MONNIERIA,  sometimes  written  Afoni- 
! era,  in  honour  of  William  le  Monnier,  Pro-  ! 
• feasor  of  Botany  in  the  Jardiu  du  Roi  at  I 
Pari-*,  is  the  name  of  a genua  of  llulaeia , | 
j represented  by  a single  species,  M.trifoliata,  j 
| a iiAtlve  of  the  Bea-shore  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. The  calyx  consists  of  five  unequal 
; sepal*  ; corolla  two-lipped,  the  upper  eu- 
tlre,  the  lower  four-lohed : stamens  five, 

! two  fertile  and  three  sterile  joined  toge- 
ther ; ovaries  five  ; fruit  capsular  Mve-valv- 
»j  ed,  each  carpel  with  one  seed.  [M.  T.  M.]  , 

1 MONNINA.  A genus  of  Pulygnhicete,  1 
, consisting  of  herbs  mostly  erect,  shrub-,  or 
; even  small  trees,  with  alternate  or  scatter-  j 
! ed  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  usually  rather 
small,  in  terminal  orrarely  axillary  racemes  I 
or  spikes.  The  calyx  has  the  two  large  , 
wing-like  sepals  of  Polygala,  and  the  sta- 
■ mens  are  nearly  the  same ; but  the  corolla 
j Is  very  different,  having,  liesides  the  hwge 
I petal  called  the  keel,  only  two  small  ones  j 
< .adhering  to  it  on  the  Inner  side,  not  over- 
I lapping  it ; and  the  fruit  is  indeliiscent, 
i either  a fleshy  drupe,  or  surrounded  by  a 
j winged  border.  There  are  about  fifty  spe- 
I cles,  all  natives  of  South  America,  And  | 

I chiefly  from  the  Andes,  extending  from 
: South  Chili  almost  to  Mexico  The  bark  of 
j the  root  of  some  of  the  Peruvian  species, 
especially  Af.  polystachya  and  mlici/olui , is 
moulded  Into  balls  and  used  both  mcdici- 
! n ally  and  as  a substitute  for  soap,  and  also 
by  the  silversmiths  of  lluanaco  for  clean- 
ing and  polishing  wrought  silver. 

MONXOYERE.  (Fr.)  Lyrimachia  Num- 
mularia ; also  Thlaspi  arvense. 

MONO.  In  Greek  compounds  = one  ; as 
monanthos , one-flowered. 

MONOCARPOUS.  Producing  fruit  but  | 
once  in  Its  life,  as  an  annual,  or  such 
perennials  as  the  Amerlcau  aloe,  which 
always  perishes  after  flowering. 

MONOCHjETIJM.  Shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs  of  the  order  Afelastomacsa,  natives 
mostly  of  mountaiuous  regions  from 
Mexico  to  Columbia  and  Peru,  and  num- 
berlug  about  twenty  species.  They  have 
three  to  seven-nerved  leaves,  with  the 
nerves  Impressed  so  as  to  give  the  upi>or 
surface  a channelled  appearance,  and  pur- 
ple or  violet  flowers.  Their  floral  envelopes 
are  in  fours,  and  their  stamens  double  as 
many  and  alternately  unequal,  with  the 
filaments  complanate,  and  those  of  the 
small  or  sterile  anthered  ones  longer  than 
the  others.  The  anthers  are  subulate  and 
one-pored  at  their  acute  apices,  and  have 
( the  connective  extended  into  a tall  beliiud 
them.  Af.  ensiferum  is  a beautiful  green- 
house plant.  [A.  8.]  , 

[ MONOOHILU&  A small  East  Indian 
I genus  of  orchids,  belonging  to  the  Physur 
ridece , and  having  the  habit  of  Goodyera . 

I Its  principal  characteristics  consist  lu  the 
aide  sepals  being  free  beneath  the  lip,  and 
the  hind  one  agglutinated  to  the  petals ; * 
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In  the  lip  adhering  to  the  column,  being 
without  a spur  at  its  base,  aud  having  a ! 
membranous  split  limb  much  larger  than  j 
the  sepals ; and  in  its  short  terete  co- 
lumn haviug  a glandular  swelling  on  ! 
each  side,  but  no  ttnger-llke  processes  as  . 
in  the  allied  genus  CheiroBtylis.  [A.  S]  | j 

MONOCHI, AMYDK.E.  A subfiles  of  ' 
dicotyledons,  containing  plants  having 
either  a single  floral  envelope  (a  caiyx)  or 
none.  It  includes  many  natural  orders  of 
dicotyledons  In  which  the  parts  of  the  flow- 
er are  incomplete, and  in  which  the  flowers 
are  unisexual , and  corresponds  nearly 
to  the  Apelalas  of  Jussieu.  [J.  H.  B.) 

MONOCHLAMYDEOU8.  Having  hut 
cue  floral  envelope. 

MONOCHORIA.  A genus  of  Pnntedera- 
cett,  differing  from  Pontcderia  in  the  three- 
celled  and  many-seeded  capsule,  and  from 
Kichomia  in  the  stamens  being  Inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the  perianth, 
the  anterior  one  longer  than  the  others. 
They  arc  aquatic  tropical  herbs.  M.  vagi- 
nalis, an  Indian  plant  with  oblong-lanceo-  j 
late  cordate  leaves  ami  hollow  leafstalks. 

Is  eaten  when  young  as  a potherb.  It  Is  j 
also  used  as  a native  remedy  in  liver  coin-  , 
plaints  and  disorders  of  the  stomach  ; when 
chewed  it  is  considered  a«  a remedy  for 
toothache,  and  It  is  used  internally  and  ex- 
ternally for  other  complaints.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MONOCLINOUB.  Having  the  two  sexes 
in  the  same  flower;  hermaphrodite. 

MONOCOTYLEDONS.  C Endoaewr. , Rndo- 
gens,  Amphibrya.)  One  of  the  primary 
classes  in  the  natural  system.  The  plants  j 
which  it  comprises  have  a cellulnr  and  vas- 
cular system,  the  latter  consisting  partly 
of  elastic  spiral  Teasels.  The  woody  stem, 
as  In  palms,  Is  usually  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical, simple,  and  unbranched  ; there  is 
no  true  separable  hark,  no  concentric  zones, 
and  no  true  pith.  The  wood  Is  endogenous, 
i.e.  it  increase#  by  additions  which  first 
tend  towards  the  centre  and  then  curve 
outwards  in  an  interlacing  manner  to- 
wards the  circumference,  where  much 
hard  ligneous  matter  is  deposited,  so  a#  to 
make  tiie  exterior  the  hardest  part.  The 
development  of  the  stem  usually  takes 
place  by  a single  central  and  terminal  bud, 
but  occasionally  lateral  buds  are  produced, 
aud  at  times  the  stem  is  hollow.  The  leaves 
are  parallel- veined,  except  In  the  subclass 
Rlctyogens,  where  a kind  of  reticulation  is 
visible.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are  ar- 
ranged In  a ternary  manner,  and  they  are 
hi  some  cases  petaloid,  sometimes  scaly  or 
glumaceous.  The  ovules  are  contained  in 
an  ovary,  and  are  fertilised  by  tbe  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen  to  ill*  stigma.  The  em- 
bryo has  one  cotyledon,  and  the  germina- 
tion Is  endorhizal.  The  subclasses  are  : 
Dictyogentr,  Pel alo idea1  or  Florida,  and  G tu- 
rn if  erm  or  Glumaeece.  (J.  H.  B.] 

MONOOOTYLRDONOTT8.  Having  only 
one  cotyledon,  or  if  two  arc  present,  then 
having  one  ninch  smaller  than  the  other, 
and  on  a different  level. 
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MONOCYSTIS.  A genus  of  Zingibera-  , lng  flowers  distinct  from  each  other,  and 


eem,  represented  by  a Chinese  herlwceous 
plant,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  a terminal  cluster.  The  latter  have  a tu- 
lnilar  calyx  contracted  nt  the  throat,  the 
limb  short,  tliree-lobed ; a corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  and  the  outer  limb-segments 
linear  and  hooded  at  the  point,  the  Inner 
lateral  ones  very  small,  and  the  central  one 
or  lip  large  roundish  and  crisped  at  the 
margin  : a linear  filament : and  an  inferior 
one-celled  ovary,  with  one  erect  ovule. 
The  style  passes  between  the  lobes  of  the 
anther,  and  terminates  in  a fleshy  concave 
stigma.  [M-  T.  M.J  ] 

MONOnicm.AMYDEOCS.  Having  In- 
differently either  a calyx  only,  or  boui 
calyx  and  corolla. 

MONODORA.  Until  recently  only  a sin- 
gle species  belonging  to  tills  genus  of 
Ammaceee  was  known,  but  a second  has 
been  found  In  western  tropical  Africa. 
The  original  species,  M.  Myrmtica,  was 
described  from  specimens  obtained  from 
Jamaica,  where  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  Introduced  from  South  America,  but 
there  Is  more  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
taken  there  by  the  negroes  from  Western 
Africa.  The  genus  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  anomalous  among  its  congeners, 
on  account  of  its  ovary  being  supposed  to 
consist  of  a single  carpel,  with  the  nume- 
rous ovules  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
Its  Inner  surface;  but  It  has  lately  been 
shown  that  it  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  order,  the  ovary  being 
In  reality  compound,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous carpels  united  together,  the  placentas 
becoming  confluent,  and  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ovules  being  irregularly  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  surface.  The  Jamaica 
species  is  a small  tree  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  the  African  a shrub  seven  feet 
high.  Tlielr  flowers  are  solitary,  large, 
and  sweet-scented,  and  are  characterised 
by  their  three  outer  petals  being  large  and 
spreading  with  crisped  or  waved  edges, 
and  the  three  inner  ones  heart-shaped  and 
erect,  meeting  together  at  their  apices. 
The  fruit  Is  perfectly  smooth,  nearly  glo- 
bular, and  about  Ihe  site  of  an  orange, 
containing  a number  of  seeds  packed  close 
together  with  great  regularity  in  the 
midst  of  a quantity  of  pulp. 

Tlie  outer  petals  of  the  flowers  of  M. 
Mi/ristica  arc  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
variegated  with  purple  spots,  and  the  in- 
ner whitish  on  the  outside  and  downy, 
but  glilning  and  pale  yellow  with  crimson 
spots  inside.  Its  seeds  contain  a quantity 
of  aromatic  oil  which  imparts  to  them  the 
odourand  flavour  of  nutmegs : and  as  they 
likewise  possess  the  same  kind  of  interior 
structure,  they  are  commonly  called  Ja- 
maica or  American  Nutmegs,  or  Calabash 
Nutmegs  from  the  entire  fruit  resembling 
a small  calabash.  [A.  SO 

MONfECIOUS.  Havlngmale  and  female 
organs  in  different  flowers  on  the  same 
plant— thus : expressed  by  signs.  £ — V • 

MONOGAMIA  (adj.  MONOGAMIO.  Hav- ! 


not  collected  in  a capitulum. 

MOXOGRAMMA.  A small  group  of  mi- 
nute gramlnlform  orraehlfonn  ferns,  with 
simple  or  forked  fronds, and  havlnga  non- 
Indusiate  line  of  spore-cases  near  the  apex 
of  the  frond,  the  receptacle  consisting  of  a 
portion  of  the  costa  In  one  set  the  sort 
lie  In  a longitudinal  depression  of  the 
graminiform  fronds  ; while  in  another  they  1 
occupy  a vaginlform  expansion  of  the  ra- 
chiform  fronds.  They  occur  in  the  tropics  j 
of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  [T.  M.]  j 

MONOGYNOUS.  Having  but  one  style,  j 
even  although  many  carpels  be  present.  I j 

JIONOICOUS.  The  same  as  Monoecious,  j 

MONOLEPIS.  A genus  of  Chenopodia- 
eecc  from  North  America  and  Arctic  Siberia, 
with  polygamous  monaudrous  flowers,  and 
two  styles  united  at  the  base,  destitute  of 
perianth  but  furnlBhed  with  an  herbaceous 
scale.  The  utricle  1b  compressed  with  a 
vertical  seed,  having  a subcrustaceous  In- 
tegument. It  is  a branched  annual,  with 
scattered  stalked  lanceolate,  often  trifld 
leaves,  and  axillary  giomerules  of  small 
green  dry  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.]  ! 

MONOI.OPHCS.  A genus  of  Zingibera- 
ccie,  represented  by  an  Indian  herbaceous 
plant,  with  fibrous  roots,  oblong  leaves, 
flowers  In  a terminal  spike,  enclosed  at  the 
base  within  a bract.  The  calyx  Is  tubular, 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  elongated,  its  outer 
segments  narrow  equal,  the  Inner  ones 
wider,  two  equal,  and  a third,  the  Up,  larger 
and  cleft ; filament  prolonged  beyond  the 
anther  into  a reflexed  strap-like  body; 
ovary  three-celled.  [M.  T.  MJ 

MONOLOPIA.  A genus  of  Composites 
of  the  tribe  Anthemideir,  consisting  of  two 
Californian  woolly  annuals,  with  narrow 
entire  or  scarcely  toothed  leaves,  and  soli-  j 
tary  terminal  flower-heads  yellow  and  ra-  | 
dlatlng.  Tlie  Involurra!  scales  are  in  a 
single  row  and  united  below,  the  receptacle 
convex  and  naked,  and  the  aehenes  with- 
out pappus,  the  Inner  ones  apparently 
abortive.  One  species,  M.  major,  is  rather 
showy. 

MONOPETALOUS.  Having  all  the  pe- 
tals united  by  their  edges. 

MONO  PH  YLLOU  S.  Having  only  one 
leaf,  or  several  leaves  united  by  their 
edges  Into  one. 

MONOPLOCA.  A genus  of  Ontci/enc  ! 
from  South-west  Australia,  with  narrowly  1 
linear  leaves,  and  a compressed  suborblcu- 
lar  deeply  blfld  pouch,  two-valved,  with  the 
valves  wluged  on  the  hack,  and  each  ceU 
containing  one  Beed.  [J.  T.  SO 

MONOPSI8.  A genus  of  Lobcliacea’,  con- 
sisting of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of 
Australia,  having  weak  prostrate  stems, 
and  perfect  or  occasionally  dloerinus  flow- 
ers, borne  on  long  axillary  stalks  or  in 
terminal  tufts.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  Is 
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Blit  along  Its  upper  edge,  its  limb  divided 
into  five  nearly  regular  segments  : hence 
the  name  of  the  genus,  implying  uni- 
formity, as  irregular  (lowers  are  most  com- 
mon in  this  order.  iI.Speculu.min  a pretty 
little  plant  with  blue  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MONOPTEROCS.  Having  one  wing. 

MONOPYRENOUS.  Containing  one 
stone. 

MONOS.  A Spanish  name  for  Mtlicocca 
bijuya. 

MO.N’OSEPALOra  Having  the  sepals 
ail  united  into  one  body  by  their  edges. 

MONOSTICHOCS.  Arranged  in  one  row. 

MONOTAXIS.  A genus  of  Euphorbiacere 
of  the  trilie  Crotonto  , allied  in  structure  to 
Jatrophu,  but  very  different  in  appearance.  | 
It  consists  of  two  or  three  small  Austra-  i 
llan  shrubs  or  underslirubs  with  narrow 
almost  heath-like  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
in  little  terminal  or  axillary  cymes,  the  I 
central  flower  usually  female,  the  others  i 
males.  The  latter  have  small  white  petals, 
the  females  have  uoue. 

MONOTOCA.  A genus  of  Epacridacece, 
having  a iive-lobed  calyx  with  two  bracts 
at  the  base,  a funnel-shaped  corolla  with 
live  smooth  lobes,  stamens  shorter  than 
the  corolla,  and  a lolled  cup-shaped  disk. 
The  seed-vessel  is  a nearly  globose  berry 
containing  a single  seed.  They  are  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania,  and  have  oblong  or 
lanceolate  striated  entire  leaves,  gene- 
rally grey  on  the  under  side,  and  small 
white  often  dioecious  flowers  borne  on 
axillary  or  terminal  spikes.  [R.  H.J 

MONOTROPACE.K.  ( Fir-rapes .)  A na- 
tural order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons  be- 
longing to  Ltndley's  erical  alliance  of  hy- 
pogyuous  Exogens.  Parasitic  plants  of  a 
brown  colour,  allied  to  Ppruluceas,  but 
differing  in  the  scaly  stems,  in  the  longi- 
tudinal dehiscence  of  their  anthers,  and 
in  their  minute  embryo  being  at  the  apex 
of  the  albumen.  They  arc  considered  by 
many  as  a suborder  of  Ericucece,  from  which 
their  habit,  their  antherine  dehiscence, 
loose  testa,  and  minute  embryo  separate 
them.  Chiefly  parasitic  on  firs  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  The  six  genera 
comprise  about  ten  species.  [J.  H.  BO 


each  ; petals  oblong,  toothed  at  the  apex; 
stamens  iu  live  bundles.  Holopetalum, 
herbs  with  alternate  oval  toothed  leaves, 
and  one-flowered  peduncles  with  two  or 
two-flowered  with  four  bracts ; petals  ob- 
ovate  crcnulate  ; stamens  in  five  bundles. 
SarmcauUm,  plants  with  shrubby  fleshy 
spiny  stems,  alternate  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  one  flowered  peduncles  with  two 
bracts  in  the  middle ; petals  entire ; sta- 
mens monadelphous.  M.  apinosa  or  Bur- 
nanni,  which  belongs  to  the  last  section, 
has  a stem  which  bums  like  a torch,  and 
emits  an  agreeable  odour,  [J.  T.  SJ 

MONSTERA.  A curious  genus  of  tropi- 
cal American  herbs  belonging  totbeAra- 
cece.  They  are  climbing  plants,  with  stalked 
leaves,  the  stalks  Invested  at  the  base  by 
a sheath,  the  blades  entire  or  perforated 
with  holes,  and  ultimately  divided  at  the 
margin.  The  leaf-buds  are  placed  at  some 
distance  above  the  axilsof  the  leaves.  The 
spaihe  is  deciduous,  the  spadix  sessile, 
with  female  flowers  below,  hermaphrodite 
ones  above ; stamens  of  the  upper  flowers 
with  flattened  filaments,  and  two-celled 
anthers,  opening  by  a short  lateral  slit; 
ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  with  two  in- 
verted ovules;  style  short,  conical.  The 
fruits  are  succulent,  fused  together,  and 
ultimately  casting  off  their  outer  skin ; 
aud  the  seeds  are  compressed,  Imbedded 
in  pulp. 

if.  Adansonii,  more  generally  known  by 
the  old  name  of  Dracontium  pertucum , is 
frequently  cultivated  in  hothouses  for  the 
singularity  of  its  leaves,  which  appear  as 
if  holes  had  been  cut  through  them  at  Irre- 
gular intervals.  The  plant  is  reputed  to 
possess  caustic  properties.  M.  Trecul,  who 
lias  examined  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  holes  in  the  leaves,  says  that  they  are 
the  result  of  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf  whereby  ultimately  the 
outer  skin  or  epidermis  becomes  torn,  and 
a hole  is  produced,  the  size  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  age  of  the  leaf  at  the  time  of 
its  formation,  and  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  imperfect  development  of 
lobes  as  might  at  flrst  sight  be  supposed. 
it.  deliciosa,  a Mexican  species,  has  a suc- 
rulent  fruit,  with  a luscious  pine  apple 
flavour.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MONSTROSITY.  Any  unusual  kind  of 
development,  or  absence  of  development. 


MONOTROPA.  The  typical  genus  of 
Manotropacetr,  distinguished  by  the  cover- 
ing of  the  flower  being  single  and  deeply 
live-cleft;  and  the  stamens  ten,  emitting 
their  pollen  by  transverse  openings  near 
the  middle  of  the  anther.  The  species  are 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees.  [G.  D.J 
MONSONIA.  A genus  of  Geraniacece 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  distinguished 
by  having  five  equal  sepals,  live  equal 
petals,  aud  fifteen  stamens  disposed  in  live 
bundles  or  all  united.  The  genus  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections.  Odontoitetalum , 
consisting  of  herbs,  with  alternate  lobed 
or  multifld  leaves,  and  oue-flowered  pe- 
duncles with  an  Involucre  in  the  middle  of 


MONTAGNITES.  A genus  of  Funyi  bear- 
ing afHultles  on  the  one  side  to  Ayaricua, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  higher  GaMeromy- 
cetee,  from  which  it  differs  iu  having  regu- 
lar gills.  There  is  a universal  veil  continu- 
ous with  the  cuticle  of  the  pileus,  which 
as  it  hursts  exposes  a large  portion  of  the 
dry  gills,  much  In  the  same  way  as  the  gills 
on  a smaller  scale  are  exposed  in  Ayaricw) 
pmillus.  The  genus  occurs  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  North  Africa,  in  the  steppes  of 
Asia,  aud  lu  Texas,  [M.  J.  BJ 

MONT-ETNA.  (Fr.)  Tulipa  turcica. 

MONT-JOLI  DE  CAYENNE.  (Fr.)  Ban- 
tana  inauLucruia. 
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MONTE-AU-CIEL.  (Fr.)  Polygonum  on- 1 
entale. 

MONTEZUMA.  A Mexican  aterculiarcous 
tree,  said  to  be  very  handsome,  but  only 
known  by  descriptions  made  from  Moqino 
and  Sesse's  Mexican  drawings.  It  appears 
to  form  a distinct  genus  ot  the  tribe  Bom- 
bacece. 

MONTIA.  A minute  aquatic  belonging 
to  the  order  PartuXacaceac.  The  whole  plant, 
which  rarely  exceeds  fire  or  six  inches  in 
length,  is  succulent,  and  furnished  with 
opposite  spathulate  leaves,  In  the  axils  of  : 
which,  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  are  a 
few  very  small  flowers,  having  five  petals 
united  iutoa  tube  which  is  split  on  one  side,  i 
M./ontana,  Water  Blinks,  or  Water  Chick- 
weed,  is  common  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
especially  on  a gravelly  soil,  and  has,  like 
many  other  aquatic  plants,  a wide  geogra- 
phical range.  [C.  A.  JJ 

MONTINIA.  A genus  of  onagrads,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  stamens  and  pistils 
on  separate  plants,  the  flowers  of  each  hav- 
ing the  border  of  the  calyx  four-toothed; 
the  corolla  in  four  divisions  ; the  style  , 
two-cleft  at  the  apex  ; and  the  seed-vessel 
two-valved,  two-celled,  and  crowned  by  the 
teeth  of  the  calyx.  M.  acris,  the  only  spe- 
cies, is  a Cape  shrub,  with  acute  fleshy  and 
alternate  leaves.  It  was  named  In  honour 
of  Moutln,  a Swedish  botanist.  [0.  DO 

M00CHERU8.  A gum-resin  obtained 
in  India  from  Bombax  malaburicum. 

MOOJANEE.  An  Indian  name  for  PAa- 
seolus  trilubus 

MOON-FLOWER.  Chrysanthemum  se- 
gctum  ; also  Ipomaa  bona-nox. 

MOONG.  Indian  varieties  of  Gram. 

MOON-PENNY.  Chrysanthemum  Leucan- 
themum. 

MOON-SEED.  Mcnispermum. 

MOON  WORT.  Jtumex  Lunaria ; also 
Bolrychium  Lunaria. 

MOONYAH.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
flbrc  of  Arurulo  Karka. 

MOOQL.  An  Arab  name  for  Gum  Bdel- 
lium. 

MOORBALLS.  The  common  name  of 
Conferva  cegagropila , an  Alga  which  forms 
compact  sponge-like  balls  at  the  bottom  of 
freshwater  lakes.  The  whole  plant  con- 
sists of  a mass  of  branched  articulated 
green  threads  constricted  at  the  joints 
somewhat  resemhling  the  hair  balls  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  ruminants.  The  moor- 
balls  exhibit  the  normal  growth  of  a par- 
ticular Alga,  but  similar  substances  are 
found  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast,  which 
derive  their  origin  from  the  action  of  the 
waves,  exactly  as  masses  of  humnn  hair  are 
sometimes  rolled  by  the  waves  into  com- 
pact rounded  masses.  Moorballs  are  some- 
times used  as  pen-wipers.  [M.  J.  BJ 

MOOR-BERRY.  Oxycoceus  palustris. 


MOORCROFTIA.  A little-known  genus 
of  Convolvulacea,  containing  two  Bpecies, 
from  Penang.  They  are  twining  under- 
shrubs,  with  opposite  petlolate  leaves,  and 
axillary  peduncles  bearing  several  flowers; 
the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals;  the  co- 
rolla, which  has  been  seen  only  in  the  un- 
opened flower,  is  then  densely  hairy ; the 
berry  is  one-celled,  very  rarely  two-celled, 
and  one-seeded.  [W.  C.j 

M0011W0RT.  Andromeda  poli/olia. 

MOOSE-WOOD.  Dirca. 

MOOSKDANA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Abelmoschus  moschatue. 

MOOTCHIE-WOOD.  A light  soft  Indian 
wood,  the  produce  of  Erylhrina  indica. 

MOOTHA.  An  Indian  name  for  Cypenis 
rotundas  or  hcxastachyus. 

MOOTHE,  or  METHA.  Indian  names  for 
Fenugreek  seed. 

MOPHA.  Bassia  latifolia. 

MOQIJ1LEA.  A genus  of  Chrysobalana- 
cece,  now  limited  to  two  or  three  tropical 
American  trees,  distinguished  from  Coue- 
pia  by  their  short  campanulate  calyx ; 
and  from  Chrysobalanite  by  the  stamens 
Inserted  all  round  the  ovary,  by  the  race- 
mose inflorescence,  and  probably  also  by 
the  fruit,  which  is,  however.  Insufficiently 
known.  Several  species  with  a tubular  base 
to  the  calyx,  referred  to  Moquilea  by  some 
botanists,  belong  to  Couepia. 

MOQUINIA.  A genus  of  Composite,  of 
the  tribe  Mutisiea,  differing  from  Gochna - 
Ha  chiefly  in  its  diceclous  flower-heads.  It 
consists  of  three  or  four  Brazilian  shrubs, 
the  underside  of  whose  leaves  is  white 
cottony,  and  whose  Inflorescence  consists 
of  small  racemose  or  paniculate  flower- 
heads. 

MOR.  The  Malay  name  for  Myrrh. 

MORACEA3.  tSycoideir,  Uorads.)  A natu- 
ral order  of  inonochlamydeous  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Lindley's  urtical  alli- 
ance ot  diclinous  Exogens.  By  many  bo- 
tanists it  is  considered  a suborder  ot  Arto- 
carpacea.  Trees  or  shrubs  with  a milky 
juice ; leaves  commonly  rough  and  lobed  ; 
flowers  small  unisexual,  collected  in  heads 
spikes  or  catkins.  The  calyx  of  the  male 
flowers  is  either  wanting,  or  three  to 
four-parted,  with  three  to  four  stamens, 
opposite  its  segments,  the  anthers  open- 
ing lengthwise.  The  female  flowers  have 
three  four  or  sometimes  five  sepals,  and  a 
one-celled  ovary,  with  solitary  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  a succulent  sorosis  or  syco- 
lius.  Natives  of  temperate  and  tropical 
climates.  The  plants  abound  in  milky  juice 
yielding  caoutchouc;  their  fruit  Is  often 
bland  and  nutritious,  while  their  bark 
yields  fibres.  The  mulberries,  Uorusnigra 
and  alba,  belong  to  the  order ; as  does  Finis 
Carica  the  common  flg,  flycomorus  anti- 
quorum the  Sycomore  flg,  and  Brousstme- 
Ha  papyri/era  the  paper  mulberry.  Vari- 
ous species  ot  Ficus  and  Vrostigma  supply 
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I india-rubber.  There  are  twenty-two  ge- 
nera, and  about  200  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 

MORA.  The  Mora  of  Guiana,  if.  excels  a, 
a gigantic  timber  tree,  forms  a genus  of 
Leguminosce,  of  the  tribe  Casalpiniete.  Ex- 
tensive forests  of  It  exist  in  British 
Guiana  and  the  island  of  Trinidad,  It  being 
one  of  those  trees  which  grow  together  in 
large  masses  to  tho  exclusion  of  every 
other  kind.  It  grows  from  a hundred  and 
thirty  to  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  ; and 
as  the  trunks  are  branchless  to  near  the 
top,  logs  three  or  four  feet  square  and  near- 
ly a hundred  feet  long  are  obtainable  exclu- 
sive of  sap-wood.  Its  wood  Is  exceedingly 
tough  and  close-grained,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Mora  timber,  is  now  Imported  into 
this  country  In  considerable  quantities  for 
the  use  of  our  ship-builders,  it  being  one  of 
the  few  timbers  admitted  into  Lloyd's  list 
of  ship-bulldlug  woods.  One  of  Its  moBt 
valuable  properties  13  its  non-liability  to 
splinter,  even  rivalling  oak  In  this  respect, 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  toughest  woods 
known.  The  Mora  tree  has  large  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  In  dense  com- 
pound spikes  about  eight  or  ten  Inches 
long.  These  havo  a bell-shaped  calyx,  five 
or  six  equal  petals,  and  ten  or  twelve  long 
; stamens,  every  alternate  one  of  which  is 
j sterile  j these  are  followed  by  hard  woody 
] pods,  containing  a solitary  large  kidney- 
shaped  seed.  The  hark  of  the  Mora  is 
astringent  and  useful  for  tanning,  although 
It  does  not  contain  sufficient  tannin  to  en- 
able It  to  be  substituted  for  oak  hark  ; and 
the  seeds  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  food  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  [A.  SO 

MOR/EA.  A numerous  South  African 
genus  of  Iridacece,  closely  related  to  Iris 
itself,  and  containing  many  species  with 
very  brilliant  sweet-scented  Bowers.  All 
( its  species  have  two-ranked  sword-shaped 
j leaves,  and  their  flower-stalks  have  long 
[ slightly  overlapping  Bpatlies.  The  peri- 
anth has  three  broad  spreading  or  reflexed 
outer  segments,  and  three  narrower  Inner 
ones.  The  three  stamens  are  distinct ; the 
style  slender,  and  hearing  three  petal-llke 
I bifid  or  rarely  multifid  stigmas  opposite 
the  stamens.  [A.  S.] 

MORAS8-WEED.  Ceratophyllum  dtmer- 
sum. 

MORCTTELLA.  A genus  of  ascomy- 
cetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by  a deeply 
pitted  naked  head  supported  on  a pedun- 
cle. The  depressions  are  sometimes  re- 
gular, but  occasionally  they  assume  the 
appearance  of  mere  furrows  with  wrinkle- 
like  Interstices.  The  common  Morel  is  a 
familiar  example.  The  genus  occurs  both 
in  the  north  and  south  hemispheres,  but 
docs  not  seem  to  like  a very  hot  climate. 
The  fructification  is  very  like  that  of 
Itelvella.  [M.  J.  BJ 

MORliE  DEMT-DJ5UIL.  (Pr.)  Mmmalu- 
gent.  — ENGAINEE.  Morcca  Norlhiana. 

MOREL.  The  common  name  of  Mor- 
chella  csculmta,  which,  under  a variety  of 
forms,  occurs  In  various  parts  of  the  world. 


. It  is  occasionally  plentiful  in  this  country, 
but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  sold  by  the 
j oilmen  comes  from  Germany.  A large 
quantity  Is  collected  in  Kashmir.  As  it 
dries  very  readily,  and  may  be  kept  for  some 
time,  it  is  much  used  by  cooks  to  flavour 
gravies.  It  is  also  dressed  In  various  ways 
when  fresh,  and  makes  an  excellent  dish 
if  stuffed  with  finely  minced  white  meat. 
When  plentiful  It  may  be  advantageously 
employed  Instead  of  mushrooms  to  make 
ketchup.  Morels  are  particularly  fond  of 


Morchella  esculents. 


[ burnt  soil,  and  the  collection  of  them  is 
so  profitable  to  the  peasants  In  Germany, 
J hat  they  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
I setting  fire  to  the  woods  to  encourage  their 
growth,  till  tho  practice  was  made  punish- 
able by  a special  law.  M.  eemilibera  may  be 
known  from  the  common  Morel  by  the 
border  being  quite  free  for  some  distance. 
It  has  a bad  reputation,  and  requires, there- 
fore, some  caution  in  its  use.  [M.  J.  BJ 

MOREL,  GREAT.  Atropa  Belladonna. 
— , PETTY.  Solanum  nigrum. 

MOItELLA.  A variety  of  cherry. 

MORELLE.  (Fr.)  Solanum.  — A GRAP- 
PE8,  or  GRANDE  DES  1NDEB.  Phytolacca. 

MORENE.  (Fr.)  Hydrocharis. 

MORENIA.  A genus  of  palms  confined 
to  the  mountains  of  Peru,  allied  to  Ilyo- 
phorbe  and  Knnthia,  and  composed  of  two 
species,  M.  fragrant  and  M.  Pbppigiana, 
both  of  which  have  a thin  unarmed  reed- 
like trunk,  terminal  pinnatisect  leaves, 
diceclous  white  or  yellow  flowers  and  a one- 
seeded  berry.  [B.  a) 

MORETTIA.  A genus  of  Crueifme,  con- 
taining an  Egyptian  herb,  with  grey  stcl- 
Intely  pubescent  obovate  leaves,  and  erect 
racemes,  the  pedicels  with  leaf-llke  bracts 
at  the  base  exceeding  the  flowers ; pouch 
dehiscent,  oblong,  slightly  compressed, 
with  an  oblong  partition  and  short  style; 
valves  concave,  produced  within  into  a 
small  partition  separating  the  seeds,  which 
are  round.  [J.  T.  SO 

MORGALLE.  African  hemp,  the  fibre  of 
Sanseviera  guineeneie. 

MORGELINE.  Veronica  holer acca. 
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MORGINATE.  (Fr.)  Elatine. 

MOIUA.  The  parts  of  a flower  in  gene- 
ral; as  peiUamorius,  which  signifies  all 
the  parts  being  arranged  In  fives. 

MORICANDIA.  A genus  of  Crun/errr, 
containing  about  half  a dozen  species,  na- 
tives of  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa, 
and  Western  Asia.  These  are  glaucous 
smooth  herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  at  the 
base,  with  entire  stem-clasping  or  pin- 
nately  cut  leaves,  and  large  purple  or  rose 
flowers,  succeeded  by  long  narrow  siliqui- 
form  pods  with  flat  or  keeled  valves,  and 
either  beakless  or  wlthacompressed  some- 
times one-seeded  beak,  ending  In  a short 
style,  the  stigmas  united  Into  an  erect 
cone.  [A.  SJ 

MORILLE  COMESTIBLE.  (Fr.)  Mor- 
chella  eeculmla. 

MORIN  A.  A gcnuB  of  Pipsaceir,  distin- 
guished by  the  tubular  irregular  corolla 
and  four  stamens  either  didynamous  or 
united  in  two  pairs.  It  consists  of  four  or 
five  species  natives  of  the  Levant  and 
Central  Asia  They  are  erect  thistle-like 
herbs  with  oblong  prickly-toothed  leaves, 
and  pink  flowers  In  dense  whorls  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  short  floral  leaves.  M. 
lougi/olia,  from  the  Himalaya,  has  been  in- 
troduced into  European  gardens. 

MORINDA.  A genus  of  Cinchonacete, con- 
taining between  thirty  and  forty  species 
almost  confined  to  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  A few  of  them  are  climbing  plants, 
hut  the  greater  portion  are  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  usually  having  opposite  hut  occa- 
sionally whorled  leaves,  with  thin  entire 
stipules  united  at  the  base  within  the  leaf- 
stalks ; and  flowersiu  dense  heads  on  stalks 
produced  either  singly  or  several  together 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  The  fruit  Is  fleshy,  and  con- 
sists of  the  berries  of  the  several  flowers 
In  a bead  united  into  one  compound  berry. 

The  roots  and  hark  of  several  species  of 
Morinda  are  useful  in  their  native  coun- 
tries on  account  of  their  dyeingproperties, 
but  their  colours  are  not  very  permanent. 
Amongst  those  most  commonly  used,  the 
following  are  all  small  trees  common  In 
India  and  very  closely  allied  to  each  other: 
M.  citrifolia,  used  In  Madras  for  dyeing  red 
turbans;  M.tincluria,  the  Ach  root;  and 
II.  bracteata , the  bark  of  which  contains 
two  colours,  a red  and  a yellow  changing 
to  crimson  upon  the  application  of  alkalies, 
but  though  commonly  used  in  India,  the 
Colours  obtained  from  It  are  very  dull.  M. 
uinbellata,  also  used  for  dyeing,  has  climb- 
ing stems  which  the  Cingalese  employ 
instead  of  ropes  for  tying  fences.  The 
fruits  of  several  species  are  eatable,  but 
lusipid.  [A.  SJ 

MORINGACE.E.  tMnringrul.il  A natural 
order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons,  belong- 
ing to  Llndley's  viola!  alliance  of  hypogy- 
nous  Exogens.  Trees  witli  bl pinnate  or  tri- 
pinnate  stipuled  leaves,  allied  to  legumi- 
nous plants ; calyx  five-parted ; petals  five 


1 rather  unequal,  the  upper  one  ascending ; 
stamens  eight  or  ten,  perigynous,  the  fila- 
ments slightly  petaloid,  callous,  and  hairy 
at  the  base,  the  anthers  simple,  one-celled ; 
disk  lining  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ; ovary  su- 
perior. stipitate,  one-celled,  the  ovules  at- 
tached to  parietal  placentas ; style  filiform; 
stigma  simple.  Fruit  a pod-like  three- 
valved  capsule  ; seeds  numerous,  half  bu- 
rled in  the  spongy  substance  of  the  valves, 
sometimes  winged.  Natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Arabia,  with  pungent  and  aro- 
matic properties.  [J.  H.  BJ 

MORINGA.  The  only  genus  of  Moringa- 
ca v.  and  having,  therefore,  the  characters 
of  the  order.  It  Isa  peculiar  genus,  having 
the  general  appearance  of  Lcgiiminosa:, 
from  which  It  differs  in  the  odd  petal  being 
inferior,  the  anthers  one-celled,  the  ovary 
trirarpellary,  and  the  ovules  anatropal. 
There  are  three  species,  natives  of  North 
Africa,  the  warm  parts  of  Western  Asia, 
and  the  East  Indies.  The  seeds  of  J I.ptery- 
gosperma,  the  Horse-radish  tree,  arc  wing- 
ed, and  are  called  Ben-nuts;  from  them  Is 
procured  a fluid  oil  used  by  watchmakers, 
and  called  oil  of  Ben  ; the  root  Is  pungent 
and  stimulant,  and  resembles  horse-radish 
lu  its  taste.  (J.  H.  BJ 

MORISONIA.  The  name  of  a West  In- 
dian tree  belonging  to  the  Cappariduceir, 
and  so  culled  in  memory  of  Robert  Morlson, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford  in  1683. 
The  flowers  are  white,  axillary,  somewhat 
tufted,  with  a distended  calyx,  corolla  of 
four  blunt  petals,  numerous  stamens  com- 
bined intoa  tube  below*,  and  a long-stalked 
ovary.  Fruit  succulent.  [M.  T.  MJ 

MOR1TA.  A Spanish  name  for  Maclura 
tincturia. 

MORITZIA.  A genus  of  Boraginacece 
allied  to  Anchusa,  but  differing  In  its  ex- 
Bcrted  stamens,  and  in  the  scales  which 
close  the  throat  of  the  corolla  being! ringed. 
It  Is  a Brazilian  herb,  with  the  habit  of  a 
Myosotis,  the  radical  leaves  very  large, 
those  of  the  stem  much  smaller  ciliated; 
flowers  In  scorpiold  racemes,  small,  with  a 
funnel-slmped  corolla;  nuts  shining,  often 
by  abortion  reduced  to  one.  [J.  T.  SJ 

MORMODES.  The  species  of  Mormodea 
when  not  in  flower  are  undistiuguishable 
from  CtUmetum,  having  the  same  fusiform 
stems  clothed  to  the  base  with  the  rem- 
nants of  fallen  leaves,  and  the  same  plicate 
sheathing-based  leaves.  The  chief  tcchnl 
cal  points  by  which  it  Is  distinguished  are 
the  want  of  cirrlii  upon  the  column ; the 
lip  being  membranous,  turned  upwards, 
and  often  shaped  something  like  a saddle; 
and  the  pollen-masses  being  four  In  num- 
ber, connate  in  pairs,  fixed  to  a thick  can- 
dicle  which  adheres  to  a fleshy  gland. 
About  a dozen  or  fifteen  species  are  known, 
all  of  them  natives  of  AmerlcafromMexico 
to  Cameras.  Most  of  them  have  at  one 
time  or  other  been  cultivated  in  the  orchid 
houses  of  this  country,  where  they  are 
grown  more  for  their  singularity  than  for 
their  beauty.  [A.  SJ 
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■ David  came  upon  the  Philistine?,  and 
smote  them  over  against  the  mulberry - 
trees.'  It  la  therefore  evident  that  the  mul- 
berry must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Jews  at  that  time,  otherwise  It  would  not 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  par- 
ticular locality  of  a battle. 

Mulberries  are  mentioned  by  the  early 
Greek  writers,  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides, 
and  Galen  ; and  among  the  Romans  by  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Pliny,  &c.  All  these  writers 
are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Black  M ulberry, 
Jf.  nigra,  which  must  have  been  the  spe- 
cies first  employed  tor  feeding  the  silk- 
worm after  Its  introduction  to  Western 
Asia  and  the  South  of  Europe.  I)r.  Tozzettl 
states  that  the  Introduction  of  the  White 
Mulberry  Into  Italy  Is  of  a date  long  poste- 
rior to  that  of  the  silkworm.  These  were  Im- 
ported Into  Sicily  In  1148,  by  King  Ruggle- 
rl,  after  he  had  conquered  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Corinth.  The  Lucchese  are  Bald  to 
have  learned  the  art  of  rearing  them  from 
the  Sicilians,  and  introduced  It  into  Flo- 
rence, when  In  1315  they  took  refuge  there 
from  the  sack  of  their  own  city.  Pog- 
ninl  has,  however,  proved  that  silk  was 
produced  In  Florence  In  and  previous  to 
the  year  1225,  and  from,  Italian  histories 
and  chronicles  It  appears  that  there  were 
silk  factories  there  before  1266.  From  Si- 
cily Mulberry-treeswerebroughtto  France, 
about  1494.  The  Black  Mulberry  is  men- 
tioned by  Tusser  in  1557  ; and  it  is  stated 
that  the  first  trees  were  planted  at  Syon 
House  in  1548,  but  the  first  Duke  of  North- 
umberland said,  previous  to  1824,  that  he 
could  trace  these  trees  back  three  centu- 
ries. Indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  as  very  old  Mulberry-trees  were 
found  near  monasteries,  they  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  monks  whilst  they  were  In 
possession  of  these  establishments.  Bacon 
enjoyed  In  London  the  shade  of  a mulberry 
tree;  and  Shakspeare,  as  is  well  known, 
bad  a favourite  one  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
We  have  seen  two  others  that  were  raised 
from  this  celebrated  tree  and  planted 
by  Garrick  at  his  villa  near  Hampton 
Court,  where  they  are,  or  were  very  lately, 
still  alive.  They  had  been  planted  In  line 
with  hollies,  apparently  of  the  same  age, 
and  were  the  common  Black  Mulberry.  The 
trees  had  been  reared  with  taller  stems 
than  usual,  but  had  been  blown  down  and 
were  prostrate  when  we  saw  them  ; never- 
theless, as  the  Mulberry  is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  vigorous  shoots  were  rising  perpen- 
dicularly from  their  stems,  and  these  with 
care  might  form  large  trees.  The  planting 
of  mulberry-trees  was  much  encouraged  by 
King  James  I.,  not  so  much  for  the  fruit  as 
for  the  rearing  of  silkworms ; but  that  has 
never  been  successfully  carried  on  In  this 
country  on  a large  scale. 

If.  alba,  the  White  Mulberry,  Is  a native 
of  China,  and  of  the  north  of  India  accord- 
ing to  someauthora  ; but  In  the  latter.  Dr. 
Uoyle  states  ( Botany  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  p.  8371  that  it  is  not  found  wild. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, although  some  allusion  Is  made  to 


its  fruit  In  their  writings.  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  (lx.  170),  it  Is 
mentioned  that  ‘a  variety  of  the  White 
Mulberry,  said  to  be  delicious  eating,  but 
unknown  In  Europe,  is  now  abundant  In 
Beloochistan,  Affghanistan,  and  probably 
in  Persia,  and  apparently  of  very  ancient 
cultivation  there.  It  Is  therefore  by  no 
means  impossible  that  some  knowledge  of 
it  may  have  reached  such  of  the  ancient 
writers  as  may  have  been  In  the  East  or 
had  communication  with  it.'  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  cuttings  of  the  White 
Mulberry  were  first  brought  into  Tuscany 
from  the  Levant,  by  Francesco  Buon vlclnt, 
In  1434.  In  the  following  year  a law  for 
encouraging  Its  cultivation  waB  made  In 
Italy  ; and  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  White  Mulberry  had  gradually, 
but  entirely,  superseded  the  Black  as  far 
as  regards  its  cultivation  for  the  feeding 
of  silkworms,  although  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years  previously  the  Black  Mulberry 
had  supplied  the  food  of  the  silkworraB 
I which  produced  the  silk  spun  In  Europe. 
The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  and  has  heart-shaped  or 
: ovate  undivided  or  lobed  serrated  and 
rather  glossy  leaves.  The  fruit  is  white 
or  pale  red.  The  tree  is  of  more  rapid 
growth  than  the  Jf.  nigra,  and  its  leaves 
contain  more  of  the  glutinous  milky  sub- 
stance resembling  caoutchouc  which  gives 
tenacity  to  silk  produced  by  the  worms 
which  feed  on  them,  and  is  found  in  all 
' plants  on  which  they  exist.  The  White 
Mulberry  and  its  varieties  are  more  tender 
than  the  Black,  which,  as  above  stated,  has 
withstood  for  more  than  three  hundred 
\ears  our  severest  winters;  but  not  so  the 
White,  for  in  most  winters  Its  Bhoots  are 
killed  back  more  or  Icsb,  and  In  less  than 
thirty  years  the  tree  becomes  very  stunted. 
Hence  without  due  precautions  It  could 
not  be  grown  In  this  climate  to  supply  food 
for  silkworms.  If  cut  down,  however,  like 
raspberry  canes,  the  White  Mulberry  push- 
es again  very  rapidly,  and  if  not  constantly 
nipped  almost  in  the  bud,  a profusion  of 
leaves  would  soon  be  produced. 

Herein,  we  suppose,  must  have  lain  the 
error  by  which  a British  Irish  and  Colonial 
Silk  Company,  formed  in  1825,  must  have 
failed,  indepondentof  other  adverse  causes 
which  may  have  existed.  This  company 
Imported  26, ono  White  Mulberry  trees  from 
the  south  of  France  into  Ireland,  and  soon 
afterwards  200,000  more.  The  simulation 
however,  proved  unsuccessful ; though  we 
know  from  experience  that  fine  silk  has 
been  abundantly  produced  in  Britain,  the 
silkworms  being  fed  on  leaves  of  the  Black 
Mulberry,  those  of  the  White  Mulberry 
and  its  varieties,  and  of  the  Osage  orange, 
being  used  as  occasional  substitutes.  The 
deaths  of  the  worms  under  such  condi- 
tions have  not  been  above  three  percent. 
In  such  a company  the  question  of  success 
would  resolve  Itself  Into  two  heads:— 1st, 
the  proper  management  of  the  Mulberry 
plantations,  which  would  be  very  easy  ; and 
*ndly,  the  price  of  labour.  The  labour 
might  be  performed  by  otherwise  unem- 
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ployed  persons,  at  a rate,  we  suppose,  re- 
munerative to  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed. Mulberry  trees  will  grow  almost 
anywhere,  but  their  growth  and  the  crops 
of  leaves  may  be  limited  by  injudicious 
gathering  on  their  first  pushing  out.  What 
then  Is  to  be  done?  The  worms  being 
hatched  must  lie  fed:  but  It  is  in  our 
power  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  hatching. 
In  our  northern  climate  the  eggs  should  be 
kept  cool,  so  that  they  may  not  be  hatched 
till  thevegetation  of  the  trees  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  afford  without  injury  a plenti- 
ful supply  of  food  for  the  young  worms. 
This  observation  may  prove  useful  even 
to  amateurs,  wito  may  have  only  a single 
mulberry  tree  on  which  to  feed  silkworms 
for  amusement.  A pound  of  silk  is  worth 
its  weight  in  silver,  and  this  pound  may 
be  produced  from  thirty  pounds  of  mul- 
berry leaves.  This  quantity  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a single  tree,  which  might 
yield  annually  the  essential  material  for 
sixteen  yards  of  gros  do  Naples. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  M.  alba,  all 
of  which  may  be  utilised  for  feeding  the 
silkworm  ; but  that  called  M.alba  mnlticau- 
lis  is,  both  in  Frauce  and  Italy,  considered 
the  best. 

M.  rubra  is  a native  of  America,  and 
grows  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  in  height. 
M.  tutarica,  a tree  resembling  the  White 
Mulberry,  bears  reddish  or  pale  fruit,  which 
is  not  of  good  flavour,  though  made  Into 
a sweetmeat  in  Tartary.  There  are  some 
other  species,  but  those  we  have  noticed 
are  the  most  important : the  Black  more 
especially  for  its  fruit,  and  for  Its  leaves ; 
and  the  White  for  its  leaves  chiefly,  its 
fruit  being  of  little  estimation,  although 
it  also  may  be  turned  to  account  for  feeding 
poultry.  [R.  T.] 

MORVEN.  (Fr.)  Juniperus  phoenicea. 

MOSCHAHIA.  An  erect  annual  from 
Chill,  witli  the  aspect  of  a Sonchus,  but 
with  a strong  smell  of  musk,  forming  a 
genus  of  Composites  of  the  tribe  Nassau- 
viea.  It  is  characterised  chiefly  by  the 
involucre  of  live  or  six  spreading  leafy 
bracts,  and  by  the  pappus  consisting  of 
very  short  lanceolate  dilate  chaffy  scales. 

MOSCHATEL.  Adoxa. 

MOSCHATOUS.  Having  the  smell  of 
musk. 

MOSCHOSMA.  A genus  of  labiates, 
having  the  calyx  ovate,  its  upper  tooth 
largest,  the  others  smaller  and  nearly 
equal ; and  the  style  club-shaped,  slightly 
two-lobcd  at  the  end.  The  species  are 
herbs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  of  Hol- 
land, or  of  Africa,  and  bear  small  flowers. 
The  name  bears  allusion  to  the  odour  pos- 
sessed by  certain  of  them.  [G.  D.] 

MOSSES.  A large  alliance  of  cryptogams, 
consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Liver- 
worts or  Hepaticw,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
true  Mosses  or  ihuci.  Their  grand  techni- 
cal distinction,  however  they  may  differ  in 
habit,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  arche- 
gonia  and  autheridta  are  produced  upon 


the  perfect  plant,  and  not  upon  some  pre-  | 
vious  growth  or  prothallus ; and  that  the 
act  of  impregnation  produces  a capsule,  j 
and  not  a new  plant  as  in  ferns  and  pseu- 
do-ferns. The  word  Moss  is  applied  popu- 
larly to  many  low  tufted  plants,  whether 
pluvnogams  or  cryptogams.  Small  species 
of  Sedum,  for  instance  S.  anglicum,  are 
sometimes  termed  Mosses— of  course  mere- 
ly on  account  of  their  habit.  [M.  J.  B.j 

MOSS,  BLACK.  Tillandsia  usneoides ; 
also  called  Spanish  Moss,  and  Long  Moss. 
— , BOG.  Sphagnum.  — , CANARY.  Par- 
rnetia  pcrlata,  a lichen  used  for  dyeing. 
— , CEYLON.  The  common  name  for  Plo- 
earia  Candida,  which  Is  imported  from 
Ceylon  with  some  other  species.  Its  quali- 
ties are  like  those  of  Carageen.  Sphwro- 
coccus  lichenoides,  which  Is  found  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England  as  well  as  In  the 
tropics,  has  much  the  same  qualities,  and 
has  been  prepared  as  a pickle  and  preserve, 
or  an  ingredient  In  soup,  the  requisites  for 
such  a use  being  delicacy  of  tex  ture  as  well 
as  other  qualities.  —.CORSICAN.  A sup- 
posed vermifuge,  once  in  some  repute,  but 
now  almost  exploded.  If  genuine,  it  should 
consist  of  Gracilaria  Helminihochcrrton, 
one  of  the  rose-spored  Alga,  but  for  this 
the  common  Laurencia  obtusa  is  frequently 
substituted,  and  probably  with  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  real  value  of  the  sample.  Many 
other  species  are  mixed  up  with  the  true 
Corsican  Moss,  when  that  is  really  present. 
The  notion  of  its  virtues  probably  arose 
from  the  old  doctrine  of  signatures,  the 
cylindrical  stems  and  branches  bearing  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  a worm.  — , CUP. 
The  common  name  of  Cenampcc  (Scypho- 
pltorus ) pyxidata,  a lichen  which  grows 
abundantly  on  gravelly  banks, rotten  wood, 
Ac.,  deriving  its  name  from  the  cup-shaped 
processes  to  the  margin  of  which  the  fruit 
is  attached.  It  Is  still  kept  by  the  herbalists 
as  a remedy  for  hooping-cough,  though  its 
virtues  are  probably  quite  imaginary.  — , 
FILM.  Hymenostomum.  — , ICELAND. 
Cetraria  islandica,  a nutritious  article  of 
food  : see  Cktrahia.  — , IDLE.  An  old 
name  for  various  tree  lichens,  especially 
those  which  are  pendulous.  The  epithet 
' idle ' seems  to  Imply  that  they  are  barren 
and  useless.  — , IRISH.  Chovdrus  cris- 
pus  : see  Caragkex.  — , JAFFNA.  Alec- 
tnria  sarmentosa,  a dye  lichen  collected  in 
Ceylon.  — , LONG.  Tillandsia  usneoides. 
—.NECKLACE.  A name  especially  applied 
to  the  form  of  Vsnea  in  which  the  stem 
is  cracked  transversely  so  as  to  look  like 
a strung  necklace;  but  it  is  extended 
to  other  conditions.  — , NEW  OR- 
LEANS. Tillandsia  usneoides,  or  Black 
Moss.  — , PEARL.  Chondrus  crispus. 

— , REIN-DEER.  Cenomyce  rangiferina. 
— , SCALE.  Jungermannia.  Scale  Mosses 
Is  a term  applied  to  the  order  Jungerman- 
niacece.  — , SPANISH.  The  commercial 
name  at  Tillandsia  usneoides.  — , SPLIT. 
Andrtea. 

MOSS-BERRY.  Oxycoccus  palnstris. 

MOSS-CROPS.  Eriophorum  vaginatum. 
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MOSTAHIBA.  A hard  Brazilian  wood.  I lobed  fror.d,  growing  on  the  sides  of  moun- 
,rrxfrc,  • tains,  after  the  fashion  of  the  common 

I "<**!■  It  >»  used  occasionally  to  purgo 
Carapa  guineensis.  calves.  It  was  formerly  called  Ulva  mon- 

MOTHER-CELLS.  Cells  in  which  other  j tuna,  though  it  has  little  affinity  with 
cells  are  generated.  Ulva.  [M.  J.  BJ 


MOTHER-CLOVES.  A name  in  the 
East  for  the  fully  expanded  flower-buds  of  j 
Caryophyllut  aromaticus. 

MOTHER -OK- THOUSANDS.  Linaria 
Cymbaiaria. 

MOTHER-OF-THTME,  or  MOTHER-OF- 
TIME.  Thymus  Serpyllum. 

MOTHER-OF-VINEGAR.  The  floccu- 
lent  mycelium  of  various  moulds  (Mucnr, 
Penicillium,  Ac.)  which  fonns  on  the  sur- 
face of  vinegar. 

MOTHERWORT.  Zeonurus;  also  Arte- 
misia t mlgaris. 

MOUCERON.  (Fr.)  Agaricus  oreadet. 

MOUCOU-MOUCOU  A Guiana  name  for 
the  seeds  of  Caladium  arborescent. 

MOULDS.  A name  given  popularly  to 
the  thread-like  Fung’  which  prey  upon  ! 
our  provisions,  and  which  attack  other 
substances,  as  gum,  glue,  ink,  &c„  living 
at  their  expense,  and  destroying  their 
valuable  properties.  These,  however,  be- 
long to  two  very  different  series,  Hypho- 
mycetes  and  Physomycetes , which  we  must 
treat  separately.  Many  of  the  Moulds  are 
capable  of  sustaining  life  when  immersed 
in  fluids,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  most 
Fungi ; and  from  their  capability  of  appro- 
priating what  is  nutritious,  and  rejecting 
what  is  hurtful,  they  are  often  developed 
in  solutions  of  poisonous  metallic  salts, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  Fungi  in  general. 
In  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  for 
example,  they  become  as  it  were  electro- 
typed  by  the  copper,  while  they  appro- 
priate the  other  elements.  In  such  situa- 
tions, moreover,  they  are  often  propa- 
gated by  cells  separated  from  the  threads, 
which  in  their  turn  produce  now  cells ; 
and  therefore  they  are  described  as  Alga, 
under  various  names.  As  their  spores 
are  often  able  to  sustain  a considerable 
degree  at  heat  without  destruction,  they 
occur  In  situations  where  they  would 
otherwise  not  he  expected,  as  in  preserved 
fruits  which  have  been  subjected  to  heat, 
and  when  thero  was  no  possibility  of  the 
access  of  fresh  spores.  Where  there  is  any 
possibility  of  communication,  there  are 
few  kinds  of  vegetable  tissues  which  they 
cannot  penetrate;  and  in  animals,  they 
occur  in  situations  where  they  must,  like 
intestinal  worms,  have  worked  their  way 
through  the  tissues  to  the  cavities  in  which 
they  grow.  They  are  amongst  the  most  de- 
structive agents  In  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, as  is  proved  by  the  potato  murrain. 
In  the  human  frame  they  aro  the  fruitful 
source  of  cutaneous  disorders.  [M.  J.  B.j 

MOUNTAIN  LAVER.  A reddish  gela- 
tinous Alga,  belonging  to  the  genus  Pal- 
mella,  consisting  of  a roundish  slightly 


MOUNTAIN-PRIDE,  or  MOUNTAIN- 
GREEN.  A West  Indian  name  for  Spathelia 
simplex. 

MOUNTAIN-SWEET.  A Canadian  name 
for  Ceanothut  americanut. 

MOUREAU,  MOURESIOLE,  or  MOU- 
RETTE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

MOUREILLER.  (Fr.)  Malpigbia. 

MOURIRIACEA5.  A natural  group  of 
perigynous  Exogens,  now  Included  in 
Melastomacecc.  Meuriria  wants  the  marked 
ribs  of  Melastoma,  and  its  leaves  are  very 
distinctly  dotted. 

MOURNING  WIDOW.  Geranium 
pheeum. 

MOURON.  (Fr.)  Anagallit,  especially 
A.  arventit  and  ecerulea . also  Veronica 
Anagallit.  — BLANC  Stellaria  media. 
— D'EAU.  Samolus  Valerandi.  — DES 
OISEAUX.  Stellaria  media. 

MOUSE-BANE.  A coni  turn  myoctonum. 

MOUSE  CHOP  Mesembryanthemum  mu- 
rinum. 

MOUSE-EAR.  Ilieracium  Piloscl/a : also 
Cerattium  vulgatum.  — , BASTARD. 
Ilieracium  Pteudo-Pilotella. 

MOUSETAIL.  My gahants',  also  Myotu- 
rut  minimus,  and  Dendrobium  Myoturut. 

MOUSE-THORN.  Centaurea  myacantha. 

MOUSSACHE.  (Fr.)  Cassava  starch. 

MOUSSE  I)E  CORSE.  (Frvl  Gracilaria  : 
TTelmmthochorton.  — PERLEE.  Chon  dr  ns 
critput.  — TERRE8TRE.  Lycopodium 
clavatum, 

MOUSSELET.  (Fr.)  Tblaspi  perfoliatum. 

MOUSSONIA.  A genus  of  Gesneracetr, 
separated  from  Getnrra,  and  represented 
by  G.  elongate.  It  ig  known  by  its  sub- 
shrubby  habit,  by  the  short-limbed  tubular 
corolla,  whose  tube  is  very  slightly  In- 
flated, and  by  the  presence  of  a thick 
sinuous  ring  at  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
consisting  of  five  nearly  equal  glands. 
The  species  are  very  ornamental  and  of 
free  flowering  habit.  [T.  M.] 

MOUTAN.  A name  given  to  that  section 
of  Pa'rmia  which  contains  the  Tree  Iheony 
( Pceonia  Moutan).  This  plant,  which  is 
sometimes  separated  as  a distinct  genus, 
differs  from  the  other  species  In  having 
the  disk  enormously  developed,  forming 
an  irregular  cup  which  envelopes  the  five 
carpels.  The  shrubby  habit,  so  very  rare 
among  Rammculacere,  also  separates  It 
from  the  herbaceous  paDonies  destitute  of 
the  cup-like  disk.  Moutan  (derived  from 
Meu-tang,  king  of  flowers)  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Tree  Pteony  is  known  in  China 
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and  Japan,  where  it  is  a favourite  Barden  ' 
flower.  Its  native  place  is  said  to  be  the 
north  of  China,  on  Mount  Ho-an.  In  Kn-  | 
Bllsh  Bardens  it  seldom  attains  a greater 
height  than  from  three  to  five  feet;  but  In 
China  it  is  reported  to  be  sometimes  ten 
feet  high.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  herbaceous  pamnies,  but  are  less 
leathery ; the  flower  in  the  wild  state  is 
purple,  but  In  cultivation  white,  pink, 
pale  purple,  and  pale  with  purple  or  red 
spots  occur.  [J.  T.  S.3  i 

MOUTARDE.  (Pr.)  Sinapi*.  — II  A-  1 
TARDE.  Arabia.  — BATA  It  DE  DE  MI- 
• THRIDATE.  Bisrutella.  — DBS  CAPU-  1 
Cl  NS.  Coehlearia  Armoracia.  — DKS 
INDUS,  or  ETRAXGERE.  Cleome.  — DE 
HAIE.  Erysimum  officinale. 

MOVING  PLANT.  Deem  odium  gyrans. 

MOWHA.  Bassia  lati/olia. 

MOWLOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Dio- 
scorea  acnleata. 

MOWRA.  A kind  of  arrack  obtained 
from  Bosnia  lati/olia. 

MOXA.  A name  applied  to  different 
substances  used  in  surgery  to  produce  a 
sore  by  means  of  slow  combustion.  The 
practice  in  some  countries  almost  super- 
sedes every  other  kind  of  medical  treat- 
ment. One  of  the  best  substances  for  this 
purpose  Is  amadou  {Polyparus/omentariusi.  j 
The  Japan  and  China  Moxa,  however,  is 
prepared  from  certain  species  of  Artemisia  '■ 
(A.  Moxa,  chinensis,  &c.i.  In  England,  rot-  j 
ton-wool,  and  the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  | 
which  contains  nitrate  of  potash,  are  more 
frequently  employed.  Moxa  Is  not,  how- 
ever,much  used  in  this  country, on  account 
of  tlie  great  pain  it  produces,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  has  any  compensating 
advantages  over  more  speedy  methods  of 
producing  the  same  effect  on  the  skin  and 
the  underlying  tissues.  [M.  J.  B.]  I 

MOXO-MOXO.  A Bolivian  name  for 
Eupatorinm  glutinosum. 

MUCEDINES.  A natural  order  of  hypho-  1 
mycctous  Fungi,  containing  those  naked- 
spored  moulds  whose  threads  are  never 
coated  by  a distinct  membrane,  and  are 
mostly  white  or  coloured.  The  common 
species  of  Aspergillus  and  Penicillium  are 
well-known  examples.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  different  species  occur  on 
bodies  according  as  they  are  acid  and  alka- 
line, but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  latest  experiments.  Their 
agency  In  fermentation  will  be  mentioned 
under  the  article  Yeast.  It  is  very  pro-  1 
bnble  that  more  perfect  observation  will 
reduce  many  of  the  objects  recognised  at 
present  as  species  to  the  condition  of 
mere  myretla-bearing  conldia.  Such  ob- 
servations, however,  require  repetition, 
and  are  so  liable  to  error  that  they  must 
at  first  be  received  with  considerable  can- 1 
tlon.  [M.  J.  B.j  | 

MUCID0U8.  Musty;  smelling  of  mouldi- 


MUCOR.  The  typical  genus  of  the  | 
mucorinous  Moulds,  characterised  by  a 
globose  sporangium,  into  which  the  tip  of 
the  stem  often  enters  in  the  guise  of  a 
rlavate  columella,  and  indefinite  sporidla 
produced  irregularly  in  the  cavity.  These 
spores  are  mostly  elliptic ; but  sometimes,  ; 
as  in  M./usiger,  a species  with  brownish 
threads  produced  not  uncommonly  on  I 
decaying  agarics,  the  spores  are  much  | 
elongated  and  spindle-shaped.  M.  llucedo 
is  extremely  common  on  fruit,  and  is  be-  1 
lieved  to  expedite  its  dcray,  which  is  true  j 
only  when  the  surface  is  broken,  or  ttie  i 
cellular  substance  communicates  with  the  1 
outer  air.  it.  Phyecmye.es  is  noticed  in  1 
the  article  Mucounu.  ‘ The  common  spe- 
cies of  J tncor  have  their  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  yeast.  [M.  J.  B.J 

MTCORINI.  A natural  order  of  physo-  i 
mycetous  Fungi,  analogous  to  Muccdines, 
which  they  resemble  in  habit,  but  pro- 
ducing their  fruit,  within  vesicles,  and 
not  externally.  The  sporidla  arise  some- 
times indifferently  in  the  sacs,  without 
any  especial  point  of  attachment ; but  in 
Acrostalagrrms  they  rise  from  the  tips  of 
the  branches  which  penetrate  the  cysts. 
The  bread  mould  Is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  examples,  but  the  finest  of  all 
Is  that  which  grows  in  prodigious  masses 
on  grease,  the  walls  of  oil  mills,  and  other 
unctuous  situations.  The  threads  when  | 
dry  have  a peculiar  shining  aspect,  and  a 
dark  green  colour  ; and  the  species,  which 
is  a true  ilticor,  was  formerly  assigned 
to  Alger,  under  the  name  of  Phycomyces. 
Several  of  the  species  bear  two  kinds  of 
fruit  on  the  same  stem,  both  the  sporidia 
and  the  sacs  which  contain  them  being 
different  in  size  and  character.  Some, 
again,  as  Acrostalagmus,  appear  to  assume 
two  forms— an  ascomycetous  and  a gym- 
nomyeetous.  The  latter  must  be  con- 
sidered cither  as  hearing  stylospores  or 
male  fruit.  In  one  genus  the  cyst  Is 
formed  after  the  combination  of  two 
branches,  ns  In  the  conjugate  Alger;  and 
In  Endodrermia  there  is  an  active  motion 
within  the  spores  whose  nature  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  [M.  J.  B.J 

MUCOUS,  MUCOSE.  Covered  with  a 
slimy  secretion,  or  with  a coat  that  is  ; 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  becomes 
slimy. 

MUCRO.  A sharp  terminal  point. 

MUCRONATE.  Abruptly  terminated  by 
a hard  short  point;  thnsmucremato-serrate  . 
is  when  the  serratures  terminate  In  a hard 
short  point. 

MUCTTNA.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
are  well  known  to  travellers  in  tropical 
countries  from  the  exceedingly  annoying 
character  of  their  seed-pods,  which  are 
thickly  covered  with  stinging  hairs  easily 
detached  by  the  slightest  shake,  and  caus- 
ing great  irritation  if  they  happen  to 
fall  upon  exposed  parts  of  the  body.  It 
belongs  to  the  leguminous  order,  and 
consists  of  a considerable  number  of 
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species,  mostly  found  in  tropical  Asia  and 
America,  only  two  or  three  occurring  in 
Africa,  and  one  in  the  Feejee  Islands.  All 
are  twiners  or  tall  cllml»ers,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  long-stalked  often  pendulous 
racemeB  of  large  purple  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  rising  singly  or  In  clusters  from 
gland-like  swellings ; they  have  a bell- 
shaped four-toothed  calyx,  papilionaceous 
corolla  with  the  upper  petal  shorter  than 
the  rest  and  the  keel  curved  upwards,  and 
the  stamens  all  united  except  the  upper 
one.  The  pods  are  thick  and  leathery.  M. 
prurient,  the  pods  of  which  afford  the 
Cowage,  or  Cow-Itch  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  a celebrated  remedy  for  intestinal 
worms,  Is  a native  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  These  pods  are  four  or  flve 
inches  long,  shaped  like  the  letter  /,  and 
clothed  with  a thick  coating  of  short  stiff 
brittle  hairs  of  a bright  brown  colour,  the 
points  of  which  are  notched  or  finely 
serrated,  and  cause  Intolerable  itching,  or 
even  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  which  is 
allayed  by  the  application  of  oil.  Their 
beneficial  effects  when  taken  Internally 
are  due,  it  Is  said,  to  their  mechanical  or 
stinging  action  upon  the  worms  ; they 
are  administered  in  treacle,  or 

honey.  8.] 

MUCUS.  Gummy  matter  soluble  in 
water. 

MUDAR.  Calotropia  gigantea,  and  C.  pro- 
cera. 

MUDWEED.  Ildoaciadium  inundatum. 

MUDWORT.  Limosella. 

MUFLE  DE  VEAU.  (Fr.)  Antirrhinum 
majns. 

MUFLIER.  (Fr.)  Antirrhinum.  — DE 
VEAU,  or  DES  JAIIDINS.  Antirrhinum 
majus. 

MUGGET.  Conmllaria  majalis.  — , 
PETTY.  Galium  verum. 

MUGHO.  (Fr.)  Pinna  Pumilio. 

MUGUET,  or  M.  DE  MAI.  (Fr.)  Cnnral- 
laria  majalia.  — DES  BOIS,  or  PETITE. 
Aspemta  odorata. 

MUGWEED,  GOLDEN.  Galium  crucia- 
tum. 

MUGWORT.  Artemiaia  vulgaris.  — , 

INDIAN.  Artemiaia  hirauta.  — , WEST 
INDIAN.  Parthenium  Ilysterophorue. 


MUHLENBECKIA.  A genus  of  Poly- 
gonaceee  from  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, consisting  of  twining  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  with  the  leaves  often  cordate 
or  hastate  at  the  base;  andliearingaxillarjf 
or  terminal  often  panlculately  branched 
spikes  of  polygamous  flowers.  The  flvo 
lobes  of  the  perianth  are  often  unequal ; 
stamens  eight ; styles  three  ; nut  three- 
edged.  There  are  two  suhgenera—  EumUh- 
lenbeckia,  from  South  America,  with  sim- 
ple stigmas  ; and  Sarcogonum,  from  Austra- 
lia, with  plumose  stigmas.  [J.T.8.] 

MtiHLENBERGIA.  A genus  of  grasses 


belonging  to  the  tribe  Agrostidea’,  the 
inflorescence  of  which  is  generally  tn  the 
form  of  light  elegant  panicles,  which  give 
the  plants  a handsome  appearance.  Steudel 
describes  fifty  species,  a large  portion  of 
which  are  natives  of  South  America  and 
the  Southern  Suites.  M.  Spica-venti,  better 
known  as  Agrostia  Spica-venti,  and  some- 
times referred  to  Apera,  is  a native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  a very  beautiful  grass.  ID.  M.] 
MUHOOA,  or  MUOHWA.  An  Indian 
name  for  Basaia  lati/olia. 

MUKKA,  or  MUKUEE.  Hindustani 
names  for  Indian  Corn  or  Maize. 

MUKKI.  An  Indian  name  for  Gamboge. 

MULBERRY.  Morns.  — , AUSTRA- 
LIAN. llcdyrarya  Paeudo-Morue.  — , 

] COMMON,  liar  us  nigra.  — , DANDOLO’R. 
Morua  alba  Morettiana.  — , INDIAN. 
Morinda  citrifolia.  — , NEW  ZEALAND. 
Enlelea  arborescena.  — , PAPER.  Brous- 
' aouctia  papyri/era.  — , WHITE.  Morns 
alba. 

MULDERA.  A genng  of  Javanese 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  Piperaictr,  and 
! named  In  honour  of  the  celebrated  Dutch 
chemist  Mulder.  They  arc  either  erect  or 
! cllmhlng  In  habit,  with  stalked  leathery 
ribbed  leaves,  ami  dioecious  flowers  on  a 
, slender  spike,  which  ultimately  liecomes 
thickened.  Each  flower  emerges  from  a 
tieshy  cup,  which  Is  at  first  closed,  but 
afterwards  cleft  transversely,  and  formed 
from  a number  of  confluent  bracts.  The 
berries  are  large  scattered  reddish  and  very 
aromatic.  CM.  T.  MJ 

MULES.  Plants  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  one  plant  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of 
some  other  species. 

MULGEDIUM.  A genus  proposed  by 
Cassini,  and  adopted  by  several  modem 
botanists,  for  the  blue-flowered  species 
of  Soncliua,  which  differ  slightly  from  the 
yellow-flowered  ones  In  the  achenes  taper- 
ing into  a very  short  beak,  and  sometimes 
In  the  pappus  not  being  so  white.  These 
differences,  however,  slight  as  they  are, 
are  not  quite  constant,  and  one  of  the  pale 
blue  American  species  has  occasionally  pale 
yellow  flowers.  Beside*  the  8.  alpinus  and 
S.  Plumieri,  both  very  handsome  species, 
common  in  several  mountainous  districts 
of  continental  Europe,  six  or  seven  species 
from  North  America  or  Northern  Asia  are 
referred  to  Mulgedium.  The  8.  alpinv#  lias 
I been  found  In  some  of  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, hut  is  now  become  very  rare  there, 
or  almost  extinct. 


I MULINUM.  A genus  of  umbellifers, 
distinguished  l>y  each  half  of  the  fruit 
being  flve-rilihed,  the  two  intermediate 
rihs  broad  and  wing-like.  The  species  are 
. natives  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  have 
■ entire  or  three  to  five-cleft  leaves,  and  sim- 
ple umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  [G.  DO 

| MULLEIN.  Verbascum.  — , GREAT 
TORCH.  Verbascum  Thapaua.  — , MOTH. 
I Verbascum  Blattaria.  — , PETTY.  Pri- 


mu/a  item.  —.WHITE. 
nitis. 


Verbascum  Lych-  valved  and  flve-cellcd,  containing  two  or 
often  only  one  seed  In  each  cell.  [B.  SO 


MULLERA.  A genus  of  Legtcminosa  of 
the  tribe  Dalberyieie,  founded  on  a tall 
woody  climber  from  tropical  America,  with 
the  pinnate  leaves  and  racemose  flowers  of 
a Lnnchocarpus,  from  which  genus  it  only 
differs  in  the  pod,  which  Is  thick,  of  a dry 
fleshy  consistence,  and  cither  contracted 
between  each  seed  so  as  to  resemble  a suc- 
cession of  large  globular  beads,  or  If  re- 
duced to  a single  seed  the  whole  pod  is 
nearly  globular.  The  Cyanobotrys  of  Zuc- 
carinl,  from  Mexico,  api>ears  to  be  a second 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

M TP SAItl.  An  Indian  name  for  Mimtir 

sops  ElengL 

MOLT,  MULTUS.  In  Latin  compounds 
= many.  Thus,  multifarious  or  multiserial 
means  In  many  rows ; multiflorous,  bearing 
many  flowers ; multi/oliatc,  bearing  many 
leaves,  &c. 

MULTICEPS.  Having  many  crowns,  as 
some  roots. 

MULTIFEROU8.  Producing  several 
times  in  one  season. 

MULTI  FID.  Cut  halfway  Into  many 
segments. 

MULTIJUGOUS.  Bearing  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  pairs  of  leaflets. 

MULTIPLE.  Composed  of  several  dis- 
tinct parts. 

MULTISEPT  ATE.  Divided  by  many 
stages  into  many  chambers,  as  the  pith  of 
the  walnut. 

MUf.TISILIQU.E.  A natural  order  of 
plants,  proposed  by  Linnaeus,  and  the  same 
as  the  order  Ranunculacew. 

MUN’DIA.  A genus  of  Pnhigalassie, 
consisting  of  two  species,  one  from  the 
Cape,  the  other  from  South  Brazil,  both 
of  them  little  low  prickly  much-branched 
shrubs,  with  small  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
Is  nearly  allied  to  Maraltla,  but  the  two 
Inner  sepals  are  large  and  wing  like  as  in 
Polygala , and  the  fruit  is  a small  drupe 
containing  one  or  two  seeds  ; that  of  the 
Cape  species  Is  said  to  be  eatable. 

MUXDIKEI.  The  Malay  name  for  the 
Water-Melon. 

MUNDULT.  An  African  name  for  Ara- 
chis  hypogesa. 

•MUNGPALLI.  An  Indian  name  for  Arcp 
chis  hypogeea. 

MUN.IEET,  or  MUNJE.ETH.  The  com- 
mercial name  for  the  Madder  root,  fur- 
nished by  Rub  iacordif olio. 

MUNRONIA.  A genus  of  Ue.liamr,  In- 
habiting the  East  Indies, and  consisting  of 
erect  shrubs,  with  impnriplnnate  glabrous 
leaves,  and  isolated  axillary  white  flowers, 
emitting  a delicious  scent.  The  calyx  is 
four  or  flve-cleft:  the  corolla  four  or  flve- 
petaled  ; the  stamens  united  into  a tube 
or  ten  in  number;  and  the  capsule  flve- 


MUNTINGIA.  A tree  from  tropical 
America,  constituting  a genus  of  Tiliacca’, 
remarkable  for  the  broad  sessile  stigma, 
and  for  the  fruit,  which  Is  a globular  berry 
containing  a large  number  of  small  seeds 
immersed  in  pulp.  In  St.  Domingo  the 
| wood  is  used  for  staves,  and  cords  are 
made  from  its  bast. 

MURALTIA.  A genus  of  Polygalacete 
consisting  of  about  fifty  species,  all  from 
South  Africa.  They  are  all  small  low 
much-branched  shrubs  or  undershrubs, 
j often  rigid  and  scrubby,  with  alternate 
often  stiff  and  needle-like  leaves,  and  Binall 
flowers  solitary  in  their  axils.  As  a genus 
I this  Is  distinguished  from  Polygala,  by 
the  inner  sepals  being  scarcely  larger  than 
the  others,  and  by  the  capsule,  which  al- 
most always  terminates  in  four  short 
points,  horns,  or  protuberances.  None  of 
them  are  known  to  have  useful  properties. 

MURUMURU.  Aslroearyum  Murumuru. 

MURDANNIA.  A genus  of  Commely- 
naceir,  founded  on  Commclyna  seapiflora, 
an  Indian  herb,  with  ensiform  root-leaves, 
and  a branched  scape  bearing  blue  flowers. 
The  perianth  lias  the  three  outer  leaves 
herbaceous,  and  the  three  inner  larger  and 
petaloid  : there  are  six  stam<  nswitli  beard- 
ed filaments  ; the  parallel  anther-cells  sepa- 
rated by  a blcrural  connective,  the  alternate 
ones  sterile,  [J.  T.  80 

MURET.  (Fr.l  Cheirauthus  CheirL 

MURICARIA.  A genus  of  Cruciferm, 
forming  a procumbent  herb,  growing  in 
sandy  places  in  Northern  Africa,  and  hav- 
ing plnnatlfld  leaves,  and  terminal  nr  late- 
ral racemes  of  white  flowers.  The  pouch  is 
indeliiscent,  globose,  with  a short  style, 
leathery  and  rough  on  the  surface ; the 
seed  solitary,  globose.  [J.  T.  SO 

I MURTCATED.  Furnished  with  nume- 
rous short  hard  excrescences. 

MURICI.  A Brazilian  name  for  the  bark 
j of  Byrsonima. 

i M fRIER.  (Fr.l  Mortis.  — A PAPIER. 

| Bronssonstia  papyri/era.  — DE  RENARD. 

I Jh thus  fruticosus.  — NAIN.  Rubus  Char 
j m remoras. 

I MURINUS.  Mouse-coloured; grey, with 
a touch  of  red. 

| MERLINS.  The  Badderlocks,  A lari  a is- 
culenta. 

I MURRAYA.  A genus  of  Anrantiacerr, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  without 
\ spines,  having  pinnate  leaves,  and  a ter- 
minal many-flowered  cymose  inflorescence. 
The  flowers  have  a flve-cleft  calyx,  oblong 
petals,  ten  free  stamens,  and  one  or  two 
ovules.  The  fruit  is  succulent.  With  this 
genus  Professor  Oliver  associates  Bergera,  j 
there  being  too  many  transitional  charac- 
ters between  the  two  to  allow  them  to  re-  i 
main  separate.  The  species  are  natives  of 
India,  Java,  China,  &c. ; two  of  them  with  . 


murr]  Cl je  Crcaiurp  at  33otang.  7G4  j 

white  fragrant  flower?,  if.  exotica  and  Jf.  . elating  of  a single  concave  segment ; there  i 


paniculata,  are  cultivated  as  stove  plants 
In  this  country.  The  Reims  derives  Its 
name  from  John  Adam  Murray,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Gottingen.  [M.  T.  M.] 

MCRRAYA  WOOD.  Another  name  for 
Box-wood. 

MURrcr.TA.  A conns  of  West  Indian 
climbing  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Panni- 
floracecc,  and  very  closely  related  to  Pnssi- 
flora,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  co- 
ronet or  ray,  which,  in  place  of  consisting 
of  distinct  thread-like  segments,  as  in  true 
passion-flowers,  has  them  combined  into  a 
tube  surrounding  the  stalked  ovary.  M. 
oeelUUa,  the  old  Patudflirra  Muriumja,  whose 
handsome  scarlet  flowers  render  it  very  at- 
tractive, Is  said  to  possess  anthelmintic 
and  diaphoretic  qualities, and  to  lie  used  In 
Jamaica  as  a narcotic.  [M.  T.  MJ 

MT7RTILLA.  A Spanish  name  for  Eu- 
genia VgnL 

MI'RURA.  Victoria  regia. 

MURUTE.  A Cingalese  name  for  Lager- 
ttriimia  regtna. 

MUSACE.E.  f Murads.)  A natu- 
ral order  of  petalntd  monocotyledons,  be- 
longing to  Llndley’s  arnoma!  alliance  of 
Endogens.  The  plants  have  shoots  proceed- 
ing from  subterranean  rootstocks,  which 
■ form  spurious  stems,  composed  of  the 
1 sheathing  leafstalks  ; veins  In  the  limb  of 
the  leaf  parallel,  and  proceeding  in  a curved 
manner  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  ; 

! flowers  bursting  through  spathes.  Peri- 
anth six-cleft,  adherent,  in  two  whorls, 
more  or  less  irregular;  stamens  six,  some 
usually  abortive,  the  anthers  linear,  in- 
trorse,  often  with  a membranous  petalold 
crest ; ovary  inferior,  three-celled,  the 
ovules  numerous;  style  simple;  stigma 
j usually  three-lobed.  Fruit  either  a three- 
celled  capsule  with  loculicidal  dehiscence, 
i or  succulent  and  indehtscent ; seeds  some- 
times surrounded  by  hairs.  They  arc  na- 
tives of  warm  and  tropical  regions,  and 
furnish  a large  supply  of  nutritious  fruit, 
while  their  leaves  afford  valuable  fibres. 
Spiral  vessels  abonnd  in  them.  There  are 
live  genera,  including  Mima  and  Strelilria, 
l and  a score  or  more  of  species.  [J.  II.  BO 

MtJSA.  The  typical  genns  of  Mvearem, 
consisting  of  a small  number  of  noble  her- 
baceous species,  now  found  growing  In  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  zones  of  both  he- 
mispheres. The  true  stem  is  small,  but  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  very  lone,  and 
closely  compacted  so  as  to  form  a kind  of 
false stem.rlslngln  some  cases  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high.  The  blade  of  the  leaf 
is  large,  oblong,  with  a very  prominent 
midrib,  from  which  smaller  ones  pass  oil 
nt  right  angles.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
a long  nodding  spike,  and  are  clustered 
together  in  groups,  protected  by  large 
sometimes  highly  coloured  bracts.  The 
perianth  is  two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  con- 
sisting of  five  segments  separated  above, 
but  partly  united  below,  the  upper  lip  con- 1 


are  six  stamens,  one  of  which  is  abortive : I 
and  the  ovary  Is  inferior,  three-celled,  the 
ovules  numerous,  attached  in  two  rows  to 
the  inner  angle  of  each  compartment  of 
the  ovary.  The  fruit  is  berry-like,  with 
seeds  Imbedded  In  pulp. 

M.  puradipiaca  and  .If.  fiapievtum  are  the 
botanical  names  by  which  the  Plantain  and 
Banana  are  respect' vely  known.  The  latter 
has  Its  steins  marked  with  purple  spots, 
and  Its  fruits  are  shorter  and  rounder  than 
those  of  thePlantain,  but  otherwise  the  two 
plants  are  little  different  one  from  the 
other.  They  have  been  cultivated  from  the  ( 
most  remote  times  In  tropical  climates,  in 
subtropical  Asia,  America,  Africa,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
for  the  sake  of  their  fruits,  which  they 
produce  in  enormous  quantities  with  very 
little  attention.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, the  fruits  of  which  differ  In  flavour, 
but  all  are  more  or  less  mawkish  and  vis- 
cid, at.  least,  in  the  ripe  state,  for  the  starch 
that  abounds  in  the  unripe  fruit  becomes 
converted,  as  it  ripens,  into  mucilage  and 
sugar.  They  are  highly  nutritious,  and 
serve  as  the  staple  food  of  a large  number 
of  the  human  race.  Though  less  nutritious 
than  wheat  or  potatoes,  yet  the  spare  occu- 
pied by  their  culture,  and  the  care  required, 
are  so  very  much  less,  that  Humboldt  has 
calculated  the  produce  of  Bananas  com- 
pared to  that  of  wheat  as  133  to  1,  and  to 
that  of  potatoes  as  44  to  1. 

Plantain  meal  is  obtained  by  powdering 
the  dried  fruit;  it  is  very  nutritious,  as  it 
contains  not  only  starch,  but  protein  or 
flesh-forming  material.  The  fruits  of  the 
Plantain  are  stated  by  chemists  to  be  most 
j nearly  allied  In  composition  and  nutritive 
value  to  the  potato,  and  the  Plantain  meal 
to  rice.  The  natives  of  many  parts  of  India 
live  almost  entirely  on  Plantains,  and  the 
stems,  laden  with  fruit,  are  made  use  of  at 
wedding  festivities.  In  token  of  plenty. 
Plantations  of  Bananas  or  Plantains  are 
made  hy  settlers  to  support  their  families, 
and  the  fruits  are  eaten  raw.  or  conked  In 
various  ways.  The  expressed  juice  is  in 
some  countries  made  into  a fermented 
liquor,  and  the  young  shoots  eaten  as  a 
vegetable. 

The  speclflc  name,  jmradi&iaca,  was  given 
under  the  supposition  that  the  fruits  of 
the  Plantain  were  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of 
Scripture,  or  the  fruits  railed  Grapes  that 
the  spies  brought  to  Moses  from  the  Pro- 
mised Land  as  evidence  of  its  fertility ; 
but  it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  such  opinions. 

■When  the  stems  are  cut  down,  or  decay 
after  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  new  suck- 
ers are  sent  up  from  below,  and  these  In  the 
course  of  a few  months  produce  fruit  in 
their  turn.  Each  hunch  of  fruit  weighs 
from  sixty  to  eighty  pounds  and  upwards, 
even  when  ripened  In  hothouses  in  this 
country.  The  abundance  and  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  the  fruit  are  not  the  only  quali- 
ties which  give  these  plants  their  value. 
Their  leaves  serve  as  thatch  for  houses, 
and  for  other  domestic  purposes ; and 


Bonie  parts  are  used  medicinally  in  eases 
of  dropsy,  and  as  an  external  application 
to  burns  and  ulcers. 

The  Mums  are  likewise  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  pervading 
their  leafstalks,  and  which  is  capable  of 
being  employed  for  weaving  purposes,  for 
making  pa|»er,  Ac.  One  species,  M.  textile. 
Is  especially  valuable  on  this  account.  It 
furnishes  what  is  known  as  Manilla  Hemp, 
the  plant  being  cultivated  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  sake  of  Its  fibre,  the  finer 
kinds  of  which  are  woven  into  beautiful 
shawls,  and  the  coarser  employed  in  the 

manufacture  "t'  cordage  for  ships,  &c.  a 
very  large  supplyof  fibre,  adapted  for  paper- 
making and  other  purposes,  could  be  ol>- 
tafued  at  comparatively  little  cost  from 
this  and  various  species  of  Plantain. 

Several  species  are  cultivated  !u  hot- 
houses lu  this  country  for  their  foliage  or 
for  their  fruit.  M.  ch  inert#  is,  also  called  Cu - 
vendishii,  a dwarf  species  from  China,  pro- 
duces fruit  abundantly  in  our  hothouses. 
M.  Enxete  Isa  native  of  Abyssinia,  where  It 
was  discovered  by  the  traveller  Bruce.  Its  I 
fruit  is  dry  and  inedible,  containing  a few  | 
large  stony  seeds:  but  the  base  of  t lie  i 
flower-stalk  Is  cooked  and  eaten  by  the 
natives.  A plant  of  this  species  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  in 
the  palm-house  at  Kew,  Us  leaves  being 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  long,  and  traversed 
by  a stout  vivid  red  rib.  While  tile  trunk 
attained  a circumference  of  nine  feet  in 
three  years.  It  was  remarked  by  Bruce.that 
on  ancient  Egyptian  sculptures  representa- 
tions of  Isis  with  ears  of  corn,  nnd  the 
foliage  of  the  Banana  occur,  and  sometimes 
earrings  are  met  with  showing  t in*  hippo- 
potamus destroying  the  Banana.  Now  the 
t rue  Banana  is  not  a native  of  Egypt ; hence 
Bruce  surmised  that  the  Abyssinian  En#eie 
was  Intended.  The  hippopotamus  typifies 
the  Nile,  the  inundations  of  which  have 
gone  st)  far  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  wheat, 
hut  also  the  Enstte  which  was  to  supply 
its  place.  [M.T.M.J 

M ITS  A BA.  An  Indian  name  for  Strychnoa 
niLC-vomica. 

MUSANGA.  The  name  applied  to  a tree 
of  western  tropical  Africa,  which  consti- 
tutes a genus  of  Artocarpacere.  It  Is  nearly 
allied  in  habit  and  other  characters  to  Ce- 
cropia , but  its  male  flowers  have  each  only 
one  stamen,  in  place  of  two.  The  fruit  is 
covered  by  rhe  hardened  penanth,  and  enn- 
ui a single  seed,  which  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  Guinea.  [M.  T.  M.J 

MUSCADIER.  (Fr.)  Mpristita. 

MCSCAIRE.  (Fr.)  Moecharia. 

M USC ALES.  The  group  or  allianco  of 
Acrogens,  com  prising  the  Mosses  : which 
see;  see  also  Musci. 

MUSCARDINE.  A disease  to  which  silk- 
worms are  subject,  which  derives  Its  name 
from  a little  pastille  to  which  the  dead 
silkworms  hear  some  resemblance.  The 
malady  is  due  to  the  agency  of  a mould, 
i liutrytin  Duaniana,  which  commences  Us 


growth  in  the  intestines,  and  gradually 
penetrates  every  part  of  the  Insert  till 
life  is  destroyed.  It  is  not  confined  to  (lie 
larva,  the  pupa  sometimes  bring  affected 
after  the  cocoon  is  spun.  Where  a silk- 
worm establishment  is  attacked  by  this 
formidable  parasite,  nothing  except  the 
greatest  care  and  cleanliness  will  remove 
it.  Every  partlcleof  dung,  every  withered 
leaf,  every  dead  insect,  must  be  carefully 
removed,  and  the  walls  washed  with  a 
solution  of  quicklime,  or  sonic  other  su!>- 
staiice  which  inaj  destroy  the  apores.  It 
is  of  consequence,  also,  to  avoid  as  much 
ns  possible  all  intercourse  with  other  esta- 
blishments in  which  disease  exists.  A few 
siHires  scattered  over  the  leaves,  and  con- 
sumed by  the  caterpillars,  will  he  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  evil.  [M.  J.  B.J 

MU8CARI.  Bulbous  plants,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  fiowers  in  racemes  at  the  end 
of  a simple  stalk,  belonging  to  the  hya- 
cinth tribe  "f  btHaceet,  and  natives  of 
middle  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. The  genus  Is  known  by  the  flowers 
having  a tubular  almost  globose  perianth, 
constricted  at  is*  rery  shortly  alx-tootlied 
mouth  ; six  stamens  with  very  short  slen- 
der filaments  inserted  into  the  perianth 
tube  ; aud  a short  straight  style,  bearing 
a three-cornered  papillose  stigma.  Its 
membranous  acutely  triquetrous  three- 
celled  capsules  contain  about  two  black 
Becds  lu  each  cell.  [A.  S.] 

MU8CARIF0RM.  Formed  like  a brush 
or  broom  : that  is  t<»  say, fornisbed with 
long  hairs  towards  one  end  of  a slender 
body,  as  the  style  and  stigma  of  mauy 
composites. 

MUSCARIUM.  A collection  of  corym- 
bose branches,  such  as  arc  found  iu  many 

A ft  i if. 

MUSCATEL.  A choice  kind  of  grape, 
dried  on  the  vine,  for  fine  tabic  raisins.  | 

MUSCI.  An  important  tribe  of  crypto- 
gams, comprising  the  Mosses  proper.wtilch 
stand  apart  from  other  cryptogams  by 
their  peculiar  habit  and  fruit,  with  a very 
few  exceptions  only.  Whether  the  axis  is 
elongated  or  reduced  to  a mere  point,  the 
more  or  less  pointed  and  lanceolate  imbri- 
cated or  distichous  leaves,  and  ovate  fruit 
owning  horizontally  by  the  separation  of 
a terminal  lid,  and  hearing  one  or  more 
whorls  of  tooth-like  processes  at  the  ori- 
fice, 111  far  the  greater  number*  are  at 
once  distinctive.  Iu  a few  exceptional 
cases  the  leaves  are  obtuse,  the  lid  does 
not  separate,  the  capsule  opens  by  vertical 
valvular  lobes,  and  the  orifice  is  naked  ; yet 
even  iu  these,  the  general  habit  and  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  preclude  all  possibility 
of  mistake. 

The  leaves  of  Mosses  are  destitute  of  sto- 
mates,  but  these  organs  are  found  not  un- 
frequently  upon  the  capsules.  Their  colour 
is  mostly  green,  though  occasionally  nearly 
white  from  the  absence  of  endochromc  lu 
the  outer  cells.  In  a few  instances  the 
walls  of  the  cells  communicate  with  each 
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other  by  means  ot  apertures,  or  contain  a 
spiral  thread.  The  cell  walls  of  the  stem 
occasionally  exhibit  scalartform  marks  or 
a spiral  structure.  The  spores  are  gene- 
rally numerous,  and  produce  on  germina- 
tion a green  conferva-like  mass  of  threads, 
forming  a thin  felt.  From  this  the  plant 
springs  Immediately,  and  either  on  the 
same  or  on  different  individuals  produces 
bundlesof antherldiaai.darchegonla.  The 
antheridia  produce  spiral  spermatoznlds, 
which  impregnate  the  embryo  cell  at  the 
base  of  the  archegonia.  This  by  cell-divi- 
sion gives  rise  to  a capsule,  which  swells, 
and  In  most  cases  is  lifted  up  hy  a stem 
bursting  the  arrhegonlum,  which  remains 
as  a kind  of  hood  or  veil  at  the  top  of  the 
capsule.  The  capsule  in  the  space  between 
the  outer  wall  and  the  ails,  which  often 
forms  a permanent  columella,  produces  by 
i celbdivision  the  spores ; and  at  the  same 
time  provision  is  made  in  most  cases  for 
the  separation  of  a lid,  and  the  gradual 
dispersion  of  the  spores  by  the  formation 
of  one  or  more  whorls  of  hygroscopic 
often  brightly  coloured  teeth,  which  arise 
from  a modification  of  the  different  layers 
of  cells  in  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  These 
, teeth,  when  present,  are  either  only  four 
in  number  or  multiples  of  four,  and  both 
in  colour  and  structure  afford  beautiful 
microscopic  objects. 

The  fruit  in  Mosses  is  either  terminal 
(Acrocarpous)  or  lateral  (Pi.burocar- 
pocs);  and  In  the  latter  division  a few 
produce  fruit  on  short  lateral  brnnchlets 
(Claoocarpousi.  The  main  sections  are 
founded  on  these  differences  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fruit,  but  in  a few  instances 
i the  same  genus  has  acrocarpous  and  pleu- 
j rocarpous  species. 

Mosses  are  either  annual  or  perennial. 

I In  the  latter  instance  new  branches  are 
thrown  out,  which  are  called  innovations. 
When  dried,  the  leaves  recover  their  ori- 
I ginal  appearance  completely  if  immersed 
! in  water.  They  require,  however.  In  gene- 
ral, a good  deal  of  moisture  when  in  active 
growth.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
! world,  and  occur  on  mountains  at  heights 
where  all  plueuogamic  vegetation  ceases. 
A few  species  occur  In  amber.  They  per- 
j haps  yield  fewer  objects  of  utility  to  man 
; than  any  other  division  of  plants,  except 
! those  of  the  same  alliance.  In  agriculture 
and  in  the  garden,  though  of  small  size, 

I they  are  often  noxious  weeds.  [M.  J.  B.) 

MUSCOLOGY".  That  part  of  botany  which 
treats  of  Mosses. 

MUSHROOM.  A term  applied  some- 
times collectively  to  certain  of  the  larger 
Fungi, hut  more  usually  restricted  to  Aquri- 
cua  campeatria,  and  the  species  confounded 
with  it.  if  the  use  of  mushrooms  as  food 
were,  however,  restricted  to  that  species 
as  it  occurs  in  our  pastures,  a very  smali 
quantity  would  be  consumed  compara- 
tively, our  market  being  largely  supplied 
with  coarser  aperies.  A vast  quantity, 
moreover,  are  raised  artificially,  and  may 
be  bad  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year, 
though  their  price  Is  necessarily  high. 


The  common  Mushroom  appears  to  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  prevalence  of  the 
horse.  Mushrooms,  at  least,  can  be  raised 
with  a great  degree  of  certainty  from 
horse  droppings,  properly  prepared,  with- 
out the  admixture  of  any  artificially  raised 
spawn.  The  manure  of  the  riding  srhool 
at  Belvotr,  where  the  straw  Is  pounded 
down  into  minute  fragments,  gives  a con- 
stant supply.  There  is  no  douht  that  A. 
camfvatria  Is  preferable  to  any  of  the  allied 
species,  but  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  It 
is  the  only  one  that  Is  wholesome.  Indeed 
It  is  rejected  from  many  Italian  markets, 
whero  species  of  inure  suspicious  character  j 
are  allowed  to  pass  muster.  Further  Infor-  | 
mation  will  be  found  under  Honse  Mush- 
room, Ketchup,  &c.  — , HEDGE.  The  j 
common  name  of  a large  form  of  Agaricua 
arvenaia,  which  is  finely  figured  at  tali.  | 
77  of  Mrs.  Hussey's  Illuatrationa  of  British  1 
Mycology.  The  plleus  is  sometimes  as  much  i 
as  fourteen  inches  across,  and  of  a tawny 
yellow,  with  rich  brown  closely  pressed 
concentric  scales.  The  flesh  turns  yellow 
when  salted.  The  gills  arc  at  first  white, 
then  pallid  red  without  admixture  of  grey, 
and  at  length  purple-brown.  Tlie  stem  is 
more  or  less  bulbous,  and  stuffed  with 
shining  fibres,  scaly  below,  with  a thin 
broad  ring  above.  It  grows  under  trees, 
or  on  banks  near  water,  always  more  or  less 
tufted,  and  never  oerurring  In  rings.  Tile 
Hedge  Mushroom  is  recommended  by  Mrs. 
Hussey  for  ketchup,  but  eaten  In  sub- 
stance, she  says,  it  produces  violent  sick- 
ness. Cases  of  mischief  from  eating  Mush- 
rooms are  generally  traceable  to  this  pecu- 
liar form.  — .MITRE.  Helvetia  criapa.  — , 
OX.  A name  given  to  a large  variety  of  the 
tree  Mushroom,  Agaricua  c«i«p<wfm,which 
measures  sometimes  fifteen  inches  across, 
with  a proportionately  stout  stem.  The 
pileus  is  rough  with  scales,  which  are  at 
first  white,  and  then  tawny  or  reddish- 
brown.  Tiio  gills  are  quite  free,  leavlnga 
groove  round  tlie  top  of  the  stem,  which 
takes  a vinous  hue  when  bruised.  Tlie  smell 
is  powerful,  but  agreeable.  No  part  of  tlie 
plant  turns  yellow.  We  have  seen  this 
variety  in  enormous  rings  many  yards  in 
diameter.  It  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and 
has  a fine  Savour.  [M.  J.  O.j 

MUSHROOMS,  POISONOUS.  As  so 
many  accidents  occur  from  the  use  of 
fungi,  we  arc  often  asked  for  some  gene- 
ral characters  by  which  the  bad  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  good.  Itis  impossible, 
however,  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer, 
and  we  must  therefore  trust  to  experi- 
ence, without  which,  Indeed,  we  should  be 
subject  every  day  to  trouble  in  respect  to 
oilier  objects  of  use.  The  Field  Mushroom 
assumes  so  many  forms  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  assign  any  characters  which  shall 
embrace  all,  and  tlie  hotbed  Mushroom  is 
different  from  these.  The  bright  rosy  tint 
of  the  gills,  and  the  absenoeof  any  yellow 
stain  when  bruised,  are  the  surest  Indica- 
tions. Tlie  test  of  a silver  spoon  is  fallacious. 
As  a general  rule,  no  one  would  eat  Fungi 
which  have  a revolting  smell,  and  if  they 
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leave,  when  tasted,  a hot  sensation  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  they  should  be  used 
with  caution.  Hydnum  repandum,  how- 
ever, and  Cantharellus  cibaritts  are  both 
acrid,  and  yet  are  excellentarticlcs  of  food. 
It  is  a nood  practice  with  such  species  to 
slice  them  into  hot  water,  aud  press  the 
slices  In  a cloth  before  stewing. 

In  general,  we  would  suggest  as  to  the 
use  of  Fungi,  that  they  should  be  eaten 
with  moderation,  and  with  plenty  of  bread 
to  secure  sufficient  maceration.  In  case  of 
accident,  a strong  mustard  emetic  should 
be  taken  Immediately,  and  medical  advice 
called  In.  The  narcotic  symptoms,  and 
attendant  inflammation  of  the  Intestines, 
are  too  grave  to  be  trifled  with  by  domestic 
medicine.  If,  however,  medical  aid  Is  not 
at  hand,  the  system  must  be  kept  up  with 
chloric  ether,  brandy, or  othcrsilmulants,1 
and  If  diarrhoea  and  painful  colic,  as  often 
happens,  are  urgent  symptoms,  opium 
must  be  given  freely.  The  narcotic  symp- 
toms, except  from  the  use  of  such  Fungi 
as  the  Fly  Agaric,  are  seldom  predomi- 
nant. [M.J.  B.] 

MUSK.  Mimulua  moschatus  ; also  Ero- 
dium  moschatum. 

MUSKROOT.  The  Sumbul  root,  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a species  of 
Angelica  ; also  the  Spikenard,  Xardostachys 
Jatamansi ; and  Adoxa  Moschatcllina. 

MUSK-SEED.  The  seeds  of  Abelmoschus 
moschatus. 

MUSK-TREE.  Eurybia  argophylla. 

MUSK-WOOD  of  Jamaica.  Moschoxy- 
lum  Swartzii  ; also  Quarea  Swartzii.  — of 
New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania.  Eurybia 
argophylla. 

MUSOOR,  or  MUSSOOR.  Indian  names 
for  Ervum  Lena  and  E.  Iiirautum. 

MUSQUAMEENA.  A native  American 
name  for  Cornua  circinoto. 

M USQUASH-ROOT.  An  American  name 
for  Cicuta  maculata ; also  Claytonia  acuti- 
fiora. 

MUSS.ENDA.  A genus  of  Cinchonacea, 
deriving  Its  name  from  the  word  applied 
by  the  Cingalese  to  some  of  the  species. 
It  consists  of  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  but  not  of  common  occurrence 
In  America.  The  flowers  are  arranged  In 
terminal  corymbs,  and  have  a five-parted 
calyx,  one  of  the  segments  of  which  Is 
occasionally  extended  into  a large  white 
leaf;  a funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a five- 
parted  limb  and  hairy  throat ; and  five 
sessile  anthers  concealed  within  the  tube 
of  the  corolla.  The  fruit  Is  succulent  and 
two-celled,  with  the  placentas  stalked  and 
curved,  so  as  to  resemble  a Burgundian 
cross. 

Several  species  are  in  cultivation,  the 
best  known  being  M.  frondoaa,  whose  yel- 
low flowers,  contrasted  with  the  white 
calyclne  leaf,  give  it  a singular  and  pretty 
appearance.  All  the  flowers  do  not  pro- 
duce this  leaf-like  sepal,  but  two  or  three 
in  each  corymb,  and  occasionally  two  sepals 


1 are  thus  developed.  The  venation  differs 
in  these  from  that  of  the  stem  leaves,  for 
while  the  latter  have  a midrib  and  a net- 
work of  smaller  veins,  the  dilated  sepals 
have  several  veins  of  about  equal  size,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base  towards  the  apex, 
where  they  converge.  This  might  bo 
cited  In  support  of  Dr.  Dresser’s  notion, 
that  the  sepals,  &c„  should.  In  many  cases 
at  least,  be  considered  as  modifications 
rather  of  the  leafstalk  than  of  the  leaf 
itself.  The  bark  aud  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  are  esteemed  as  tonics  and 
febrifuges  in  the  Mauritius,  where  they 
are  known  as  Wild  Cinchona.  Elsewhere 
the  leaves  and  flowers  are  used  as  diu- 
retics and  expectorants,  while  in  India  the 
j juice  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  Is  said  to  be 
used  as  an  eyewash.  [M.  T.  M.) 

MUSSCHIA.  A genns  of  bcllworts,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  corollabeing  deeply  flve- 
cleft:  by  the  filaments  of  the  stamens 
being  broad  below  and  smooth  ; and  by 
the  capsule  being  five-celled,  opening  by 
several  transverse  Assures.  M.  atirea  Is 
the  only  species.  It  Is  a small  glabrous 
shrub,  a native  of  Madeira  and  Teueriffe, 
and  has  large  handsome  yellow  flowers,  i 
The  genus  was  named  In  honour  of  M.  ! 
Mussche,  a French  botanist.  [G.  D.J  j 

MUSTARD.  Sinapia.  — , BASTARD. 
Clenme.  — , BLACK.  Sinapia  nigra.  — , 
BOWYER’8.  Lepidium  ruderale.  — , I 
BUCKLER.  The  common  name  for  Bis-  ! 
! cutella  ; also  applied  to  Clypcola  JmitMatpi. 

| — , GARLIC.  Erysimum  Alliaria.  — , 
HEDGE.  Erysimum.  — , M1THRIDATE. 
Thlaspi  arvensc.  — , TREACLE.  Clypcola. 
— , TOWER.  Turrit  is ; also  Arabia  Tur-  ' 
rita.  —.WHITE.  Sinapia  alba.  —.WILD. 
Sinapia  arvensis. 

MUSTARD-TREE  of  Scripture.  Salna-  j 
dora  persica ; or  by  some  regarded  as  a 
species  of  Sinapia. 

MUTABILIS.  Changeable  In  colour  or 
in  form. 

MUTHAR,  MUTTER,  or  MUTTIR.  In- 
dian names  for  Peas,  Pisum  sativum. 

MUTIANA.  The  Mozambique  name  of  a 
tree  which  produces  Vegetable  wax. 

MUTICOUS.  Pointless.  A word  em- 
ployed in  contradistinction  to  some  other 
term  indicating  being  pointed  : thus,  If,  in 
contrasting  two  things,  one  is  said  to  be 
mucronate,  the  other.  If  it  had  not  a mucro, 
would  be  called  mutlcous;  and  the  same 
term  would  be  equally  employed  In  con- 
trast with  cuspidate  or  arfstate,  or  any 
such.  It  is  also  used  absolutely. 

MUTISIACE.-E.  A division  of  the  Com- 
post to?,  included  In  the  two-lipped  suborder 
iMbiatiflorcr,  and  further  distinguished  by 
Its  cylindrical  or  somewhat  tumid  style, 
the  arms  of  which  are  usually  blunt  or 
truncate,  convex  on  the  outside.  [J.  H.  BJ 

MUT18IA.  A genus  of  Compoaitas  which 
gives  Its  name  to  the  tribe  Mutisicm , cha- 
racterised by  their  Irregular  florets,  most 
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of  them  more  or  less  two-lipped.  The  genus 
: consists  of  undershrubs  or  climbers,  with 
, alternate  entire  or  pinnately  divided  leaves, 
! often  terminating  in  a tendril, and  solitary 
terminal  pedunculate  flower-heads.  The 
involucre, usually  cylindrical,  has  broad  im- 
bricated scales,  the  receptacle  naked,  the 
florets  of  the  disk  slightly  irregular,  with 
long  exserted  an thers  furnished  at  the  base 
with  long  points  or  tails,  those  of  the  ray 
female  and  more  distinctly  labiate.  The 
pappus  consists  of  long  feathery  bristles. 
There  are  above  thirty  species,  natives  of 
South  America,  and  the  greater  number 
confined  to  the  Andes  of  the  West  and  es- 
pecially of  Chili.  Many  of  the  species  with 
purple  pluk  or  yellow  flowers,  are  highly 
i ornamental. 

MU  TTY-PAL.  A resinous  exudation 
from  A Hunt  us  malaburicus. 

MYAGIIUM.  A genus  of  Cmci/erce,  con- 
sisting of  erect  glabrous  annuals,  growing 
in  sandy  fields  in  South-eastern  Europe. 
The  stem  leaves  are  arrow-shaped  and  em- 
bracing; and  the  racemes  elongate,  spike- 
like, with  small  pale  yellowish  flowers.  The 
pouch  is  indehiscent,  of  a corky  texture, 

, compressed  at  the  apex  and  attenuated  at 
j the  base,  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

MYALL-WOOD.  The  hard  violet-scented 
wood  of  Acacia  honuxlophylla. 

MYANTHUS.  A spurious  genus  of  or- 
| chids,  now  reduced  to  Catasetuni , plants 
i having  been  found,  as  alreadv  mentioned 
! under  Moxachanthus,  bearing  flowers  oi 
the  three  supposed  genera  on  one  spike.  As 
a section  It  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
two  cirrh I at  the  base  of  the  column,  in- 
stead of  its  apex  as  in  Catasetum,  [A.  8.] 

MYCELIUM.  A word  equivalent  to 
spawn,  denoting  the  vegetative  part  of 
Fuugi,  the  greater  portion  of  what  most 
readily  attracts  notice  being  frequently 
merely  the  fructification.  The  vegetative 
part  of  a mushroom,  for  instance,  is  re- 
presented by  the  delicate  white  down  and 
strings  which  traverse  the  soil ; the  fruit 
is  the  stem.plleus,  and  gills,  which  we  call 
the  mushroom.  The  mycelium  of  Fungi  is 
sometimes  filamentous,  sometimes  cellu- 
lar, and  has  received  different  names  in 
different  families.  The  mould-like  web  of 
Sphwria  aquila  has  not,  however,  more 
title  to  notice  than  the  indistinct  appa- 
rently scarcely  organised  stain  of  which 
the  spawn  of  Sphccria  pulvis  py riiis  con- 
sists. In  those  cases,  however,  which  are 
apparently  so  obscure,  if  a thin  slice  of  the 
* matrix  i>e  submitted  to  the  microscope, 
delicate  threads  will  be  found  penetrating 
: the  tissues  in  every  direction. 

| As  the  spawn  of  Fungi  assumes  various 
forms,  and  may  lie  dry  or  moist,  fleshy  or 
filamentous,  friable  or  gelatinous,  and  as 
I it  frequently  remains  for  a long  time  dor- 
mant without  producing  fruit,  a number 
of  spurious  genera,  as  Uimaniia , Rhizomor- 
pha,  &c.,  have  been  introduced  into  sys- 
tems, which  it  lias  taken  the  labour  of 

irs  to  eradicate.  Occasionally  the  spawn 


bears  a kind  of  fruit,  which  has  tended  to  I 
make  a correct  estimation  of  its  nature 
more  difficult.  The  spawn  of  SphceriaDes~ 

; mazierii,  for  instance,  in  the  absence  of  the 
capsules,  might  he  taken  for  a true  mould. 
Spawn  nmy  be  either  annual  or  perennial. 
In  the  latter  case  it  may  4 run  * for  years 
without  bearing  fruit,  till  a favourable 
! season  occurs,  a fact  which  will  account 
for  the  apparently  capricious  growth  of 
! many  species. 

The  spawn  of  our  common  mushroom  is 
raised  artificially  for  sale  by  nurserymen. 

, Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
pare the  spawn  of  truffles,  hut  they  have 
as  yet  been  unsuccessful.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  spawn  of  valuable  varieties 
of  mushroom  will,  we  have  no  doubt, some 
1 day  cause  a considerable  change  in  the 
| produce  of  the  mushroom  bed.  [M.  J.  B.] 

! MYCETALES.  An  important  alliance 
I of  cryptogams,  consisting  of  Fungi  and  11- 
i cheus,  which  are  so  closely  allied,  and  so 
distinct  from  other  cryptogams,  that  in  any 
natural  arrangement  they  must  be  placed 
in  one  section.  They  derive  nutriment 
either  from  the  matrix  on  which  they  grow, 
as  Fungi , or  from  the  surrounding  air,  as 
lichens.  Algas  are  distinguished  by  their 
I deriving  nourishment  by  their  whole  sur- 
I face  from  the  water  in  which  they  are  sub- 
| merged.  There  are,  however,  exceptions 
! in  either  case,  and  though  there  is  seldom 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  determining  the 
alliance  to  which  each  particular  object 
i belongs,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  up 
I satisfactory  general  characters  from  fruit 
j or  structure.  Both  lichens  and  Fungi  pro- 
duce a distinct  spawn  or  mycelium,  whereas 
In  Algiv  the  new  plant  arises  at  once  frmn 
the  spore.  [M.  J,  B.] 

MYCINA.  Such  a shield  as  occurs  in  the 
genus  liuiomyccs  among  lichens. 

MYCODERMA.  A spurious  genus,  as- 
[ signed  sometimes  to  Fungi,  sometimes  to 
Algte , consisting  of  a peculiar  condition  of 
certain  moulds  when  developed  in  liquids. 
Common  yeast  is  an  example.  [M.  J.  B.] 

MYCOLOGY.  A name  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  importing  a knowledge  of 
! Fungi.  It  Is  equivalent  to  the  barbarous 
! word  Fungology,  which,  like  Muscology, 
has  been  retained  sometimes  as  a good 
i selling  title,  with  a full  sense  of  its  incor- 
I rectness.  Though  Mycology  in  the  first 
instance  regards  simply  the  classification 
of  Fungi , no  truly  scientific  man  will  be 
content  without  ascertaining  in  some  mea- 
1 sure  the  properties  of  the  subjects  of  his  In- 
vestigation. We  consider  ourselves  bound, 
therefore,  in  the  present  volume,  to  bring 
forward  more  particularly  those  species 
into  notice  which  have  some  economical 
: value,  or  which  are  to  be  avoided  as  dan- 
gerous. [M.  J.  B.] 

MYGALURUS.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festucece,  now  included 
in  the  section  Vulpia  of  Festuca  itself.  F. 
uniglumis , or  Mygalurus  uniglumis , is  a 
small  annual  grass,  which  generally  grows 
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among  sandhills  near  the  sen,  and  flowers 
early  In  the  season,  before  most  other  kinds 
of  grasses.  It  Is  scarcely  of  any  agricul- 
tural value,  though  rather  Interesting  bo- 
tanlcally.  [D-  M.] 

MYGINDA.  A genus  of  Celastracerr,  dif- 
fering from  Maytenus  chiefly  In  Its  leaves 
being  usually  opposite,  and  in  its  inflores- 
cence ; and  from  Elcecniendron  and  Its  allies 
In  the  ovules  being  always  solitary  In  each 
cell  of  the  ovary.  1 1 consists  of  about  eight 
species,  from  various  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica: shrubs  with  usnaJly  small  leaves,  and 
minute  flowers  either  solitary  or  In  cymes 
on  axillary  peduncles,  which  are  often  very 
short. 

MYLITTA.  A curious  genus  of  under- 
ground Fungi  supposed  to  la*  allied  to  the 
real  truffles,  but  whose  affltilties  are  un- 
certain, as  the  fruit  has  not  yet  been  found 
In  a perfect  state.  M.  australis,  the  Native 
Bread  of  Australia,  is  a large  subglobose 
fungus,  sometimes  many  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  a black  skin  which  chips  off  in 
little  fragments,  enclosing  a veined  white 
mass,  which  at  first  is  soft,  and  has  a pe- 
culiar arid  smell,  but  when  dry  becomes 
extremely  hard  and  horny.  It  Is  eaten  by 
the  natives,  and  is  probably  very  nutri- 
tious. The  other  species  are  either  spurious 
or  belong  to  different  genera.  CM.  J.  BJ 

M YOG ALUM.  A genns  of  IAliacetr,  of 
which  Omithogalum  nutans  Is  the  type. 
It  differs  from  Omithogalum  by  having  the 
leaves  of  the  perianth  connivent  In  the 
shape  of  a bell ; in  the  stamens  having 
broader  filaments,  almost  resembling  pe- 
tals, and  having  two  lobes  at  the  apex,  be- 
tween which  is  the  anther;  and  in  the 
capsule  being  more  fleshy  than  in  Omitho- 
galum proper,  it.  nutans  Is  a European 
plant  which  occurs  but  rarely  In  England  ; 
It  has  a loose  raceme  of  large  green  and 
white  flowers.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MYOPOItACE.E.  (Myoporintr,  ■ Aricen- 
nietr,  Myoporads.)  A natural  order  of  co- 
rolllfloral  dicotyledons,  belonging  to  Lind- 
ley's  echial  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens. 
Smoothlsh  shrubs,  with  simple  exstipu- 
late  leaves  often  covered  with  transparent 
glands,  and  braetless  flowers.  Calyx  five- 
parted,  persistent ; corolla  gamopetalous, 
hypogynous,  more  or  less  two-lipped  ; sta- 
mens four,  didynamous ; ovary  two  to  four- 
celled,  the  cells  one  to  two-seeded ; ovules 
pendulous ; style  one.  Fruit  a drupe,  or 
dry  and  two  to  four-celled.  Natives  chiefly 
of  Australia,  some  occurring  In  the  warm 
parts  of  South  America.  Some  botanists 
consider  the  order  as  a division  of  Verbc- 
nacetr.  Uynporum  and  Avicennia  are  ex- 
amples of  the  few  genera,  which  contain 
about  fifty  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

MYOPORUM.  The  typical  genus  of  Myo- 
poraecm,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  spe- 
cies of  shrubs,  chiefly  from  Australia.  They 
have  alternate  rarely  opposite  entire  fir 
serrated  leaves,  and  white  or  rarely  purple 
flowers  on  axillary  peduncles,  which  are 
either  solitary.  In  pairs,  or  In  fascicles.  The 


. branches  and  young  leaves  are  viscid.  The 
calyx  is  five-parted,  sometimes  a little  en- 
larged around  the  fruit , the  corolla  cam- 
panulate,  with  a short  tube  and  unequally 
flve-lobedlimb;  the  four  stamens  are  scarce- 
ly didynamous ; and  the  ovary  is  two-celled, 
or  frequently,  by  the  reduplication  of  the 
margins  of  the  carpels,  four-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  In  each  cell.  The  fruit  is  a 
baccate  drupe.  [W.  CO 

MYOSOTIDIUM.  A genus  of  Boraginar 
'•set,  from  the  Chatham  Islands  off  New 
Zealand,  with  the  habit  of  Myosotis,  but  the 
I ovary  is  like  that  of  Cynogtossum,  and  the 
mature  nuts  are  winged  like  those  of  Om- 
phaJodes\  the  wing,  however,  is  not  intro- 
flexed,  and  the  nuts  adhere  to  the  recep- 
tacle and  are  not  attached  to  the  style.  The 
root-leaves  are  ovate,  stalked,  about  as 
large  as  those  of  a small  eabbage,  the  upper 
ones  much  smaller  and  sessile,  and  all  gla- 
brous and  shining.  The  flowers  are  large, 
purplish-blue,  In  seorpioid  racemes,  ar- 
ranged in  a corymb,  and  having  a five- 
parted  calyx,  and  a salver-shaped  corolla 
with  a very  short  tube,  the  throat  of  which 
Is  closed  by  five  scales.  Nuts  smooth,  with 
undulated  wings.  [J.  T.  a] 

MYOSOTIS.  The  Forget-me-not  or  Scor- 
pion-grass genus,  belonging  to  the  Boragi- 
nacea>,  and  comprising  n umerous  European 
and  Northern  Asiatic,  a few  North  Ameri- 
can, and  three  or  fonr  Australian  species. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  five-parted  or 
five-cleft  calyx  ; by  its  straight-tubed  co- 
I rolla  with  five  spreading  flat  or  eonrave 
contorted  lobes,  and  the  throat  closed  by 
five  short  conniving  scales;  and  by  its 
smooth  and  shining  compressed  nucules, 
which  are  not  perforated  at  their  narrow 
■ base.  They  are  more  or  less  erect  herbs, 
; of  small  size,  with  rather  rigid  spreading 
or  adpressed  hairs : stalked  root-leaves, 
shorter  and  broader  than  thoseof  the  stem; 
and  seorpioid  racemes  of  smallish  blue 
rose  or  white  flowers,  sometimes  with  yel- 
low eyes.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  signifying  mouse- 
ear,  In  allusion  to  the  shape  and  hairiness 
of  the  leaves  of  some  species,  five  of  which 
are  natives  of  this  country  Of  these  if. 
palustris  is  the  true  and  well-known  For- 
get-mc-not.  [A.  S.] 

MYOSURUS.  A minute  plantbelonging 
to  the  lianunculaeete,  and  well  marked  by 
having  its  seeds  arranged  on  a long  colum- 
nar receptacle,  so  as  to  produce  no  very 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a mouse’s  tail, 
whence  its  name.  it.  minimus,  or  Mouse- 
tail,  the  only  species,  rarely  attains  more 
than  three  or  four  Inches  in  height,  and 
benrs  a few  linear  spathulate  leaves  and 
leafless  stalks  terminating  in  a small  green- 
I ish  flower.  It  grows  most  frequently 
I among  corn,  In  a chalky  or  gravelly  soil, 
but  Is  often  overlooked  in  consequence  of 
its  small  size.  French,  Queue  de  Souris ; 
German,  Mduseschwiinzchen.  [C.  A,  J.j 

MYPE.  Brassica  Rapa. 

MYRIACTI8.  A genus  of  erect  branch- 
ing herbs  of  little  beauty,  belonging  to  the 
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j composite  family.  They  have  ovate  or  ' diclinous  Exogens.  Shrubs  or  small  trees 
lance-shaped  coarsely-toothed  leaves,  and  with  resinous  glands,  alternate  leaves  and 
dalsy-like  flower-heads,  disposed  in  a patii-  unisexual  flowers.  They  have  no  perianth  • 
cled  manner  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  The  stamens  two  to  eight,  the  anthers  two  to’ 
achenes  arc  compressed  and  naked,  or  tip-  four-celled  ; ovary  onc-celled  with  hypo- 
ped  with  a coronlform  pappus.  There  are  gynoug  scales,  the  ovules  solitary  and 
live  species,  all  found  In  India,  and  ono  orthotropal.  Fruit  drupaceous  often  co- 
common also  to  Persia.  [A.  A.  BJ  vered  with  wax,  and  with  adherent  fleshy 

MYRIANGIUM.  A genus  of  gelatinous  1 ,nbablt  temperate  and  tropi- 

lichens,  which  was  found  about  the  same  I SaJj$ountI]fe8t  ant*  *iave  aromatic,  tonic,  and 
time  In  Australia  and  Algeria,  and  has  • astr*u8ent  properties.  [J.  H.  B.] 

since  been  met  with  in  the  Channel  Is-  MYRICARIA  A aenus  senaratcl  from 
l*nds  and  the  United  States.  The  ascl  are  and  cortafnhig  So  ohintHf 

broad  and  packed  irregularly,  and  not  pa-  the  orter  Tanmricnce®  whic^  hasten 
rallel  to  eacl,  other  as  in  most  lichens,  on  gtamens  and  f^ 
which  account  principally  Nylander  con-  riie  ml^ 

lUeTapp^loTow  j ^^"‘with  veTnJ^w  j 


MYRIANTHUS.  The  name  of  a tree  of  Possess  any  i>artlcular  interest.  [C.  A.  J.] 
tropical  Africa,  constituting  a genus  of 

Artocarpacea,  The  leaves  are  digitate*  MiKIUtAKlA.  A genus  of  Urticcn'fF, 
the  male  flowers  borne  on  thick  branching  consisting  of  lialf  a dozen  trees  or  shrubs, 
receptacles,  somewhat  like  those  of  JlovS-  . m ,*"e  l'otlt‘r  regions  of  the  Andes  of 
nfo  ; and  the  perianth  four-parted,  con-  America,  remarkable  for  their  exceedingly 
taining  four  stamens  united  at  their  base  i and  *lender  pendulous  racemes  or 
The  fruit  Is  fleshy,  and  consists  of  several  sP'k<;8'  along  which  are  arranged  hundreds 
ovaries  fused  together.  [M.  T.  M.]  I °‘  minute  green  flowers. 

MYRICA.  By  some  botanists  My  rim,  MYRIOMELES.  A name  given  by  Lind- 
Camptonia,  ami  Clarisia,  or  In  fact  the  ley  to  an  East  Indian  evergreen  shrub, 
whole  of  the  plants  of  the  order  ifyricarerr,  more  generally  considered  as  forming  a 
are  combined  into  a single  genus.  The  section  of  Photinia. 
first  of  these,  the  Linmean  genus  Myrica,  uvomimyr  i , . . 

is  technically  distinguished  from  the  two  g?"H*  °*  fll,>  | 


latter  by  its  stamens  being  four  to  eight  ! mersed  aquatics  belonging  to  the  Halora- 
In  number,  as  well  as  by  the  hypogynous  ?act®*  among  which  they  are  distinguished 
scales  of  its  female  flowers,  regarded  by  by  havln?  flowers i with  four  or  eight  sta- 
some  as  a perianth,  being  sessile  and  hav-  "l*1',9'  and  four  stigmas  and  seeds.  There 
ing  no  glands  inside.  Representatives  of  British  species,  M.  verticillatum 

the  genus  are  found  widely  scattered  over  SFiL  „ tP'c9tum’  slender  plants,  with 
the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  l°ng  stems,  pinnatlfld  eaplllary  leaves,  and 
In  North  America,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  T inconspicuous  flowers,  which  rise 
Hope, in  Northern  India,  China,  and  Japan;  ?“?v®  tf.c  water  to  expand.  Both  species 
and  in  Europe  we  have  it.  Gale,  the  Sweet  are  common  throughout  Britain  in  stag- 
Gale  or  Bog  Myrtle,  and  the  badge  of  the  J®”*  ^ater>  \nd  a>iled  9Pecle9  ‘V* 
Campbells.  They  also  occur  within  the  i^5J  pa«,i*°otbS  wor,ld-  ,.T'leY 

tropics  in  South  America,  but  are  there  cal'Vd  Water  Milfoil  French,  I otant 
confined  to  the  cool  mountainous  regions,  “cau,  German,  FederbalL  .C.  A.  JJ  i 


Most  of  the  species  are  shrubs,  but  some 
grow  into  small  trees  ; and  they  are  mostly 
abundantly  furnished  with  glands  and  dots 
filled  with  aromatic  secretions,  whence 
arises  the  fragrance  for  which  they  are 


MYRIOPTERIS.  Cheilanthes. 
MYRIOTHECA.  Marattia. 
MYRISTICACEJE.  ( Myristicere , Nutmegs.) 


noted.  Their  leaves  are  simple,  and  their  ^ natural  order  of  monochlamydeous  dico- 
flowers, of  separate  sexes,  in  catkins,  borne  I wedoug,  belonging  to  Llndley’smenisper- 
generally  on  distinct  plants.  The  fruits'  mal  alliamy  of  diclinous  Exogens.  They 
are  nuts  or  drupes,  often  of  small  size,  co- 1 ar*  ™;s  *?th  alternate  exstipuiate  entire 
vered  all  over  with  a thickish  coating  of  ! 2£^12?*t?5Jeave^  lowers  unisexual ; pe- 
a waxy  resinous  secretion.  Hence  arises  rianth  trifld,  rarely  quadrifld,  in  the  females 
the  chief  economic  value  of  the  genus;  for  deciduous  ; stamens  three  to  twelve,  the 
In  the  countries  where  the  plants  abound  “laments  combined  into  a cylinder;  ovary 
the  fruits  are  largely  collected,  and  when  trTfL1C0Jllp08ed,0f  °?,e  or  raore  can>els,  one- 
properly  treated  yield  an  abundance  of  ex- 1 uI®  80  «ai7  erect»  V,e 

ceilent  wax,  from  which  very  tolerable  82!!ie»wh*at  *oljed’  succulent,  one- 

candles  are  manufactured.  CA.S.]  i cehed»  two- valved ; seed  solitary,  usually 

j covered  by  a lacinlated  aril  I us  : embryo 
MYRICACEA2.  ( Galeworts .)  A natural  small,  at  the  base  of  ruminated  albumen  ; 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  cotyledons  follaceous.  Natives  of  the  tro- 
belonging  to  Llndley's  amental  alliance  of  » pical  regions  of  Asia  and  America,  Acridity 
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and  aromatic  fragrance  arc  the  properties 
of  the  order.  [J.  H.  BJ 

MYRISTICA.  A genus  of  plants  remark- 
able as  furnishing  the  Nutmeg  and  Mare 
of  commerce.  It  belongs  to  the  MyrUti- 
eactit , and  consists  of  lofty  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  especially 
of  India.  They  are  mostof  them  aromatic, 
and  abound  In  a reddish  acrid  juice.  The 
leaves  are  entire ; the  flowers  dioecious, 
very  small,  clustered  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  or  sometimes  In  panicles.  The  pe- 
rianth consists  of  three  or  four  segments, 
more  or  less  united  together,  and  enclos- 
ing a variable  number  of  stamens,  which 
are  united  into  one  parcel  below.  The  ovary 
Is  free,  with  a single  Inverted  ovule.  The 
fruit  Is  fleshy,  but  divides  when  ripe  into 
two  pieces,  disclosing  the  seed  covered  by 
the  arillode  or  mace. 

M.  motchata,  nr  M.  oJJMnaUn,  Is  largely 
cultivated  In  the  Molucca  Islands,  Java, 
Sumatra,  Bengal,  &c.  It  Is  atrce  of  twenty 
to  twenty-live  feet  in  belgbt,wlth  oblong 
aromatic  leaves,  and  fruit  very  much  like 
a peach,  having  a longitudinal  groove  on 
one  side,  and  bursting  into  two  pleces.when 
the  enclosed  seed,  covered  by  thefalsearil 
or  aril  lode,  which  constitutes  the  substance 
known  as  Mace,  is  exposed.  The  seed  Itself 
has  a thick  hard  outer  shell,  which  may  be 
removed  when  dry,  and  which  encloses  the 
nucleus  of  the  seed,  the  Nutmeg  of  the 
shops.  The  nutmeg  consists  of  the  albu- 
men orperisperm,  with  the  embryo  at  one 
end,  and  is  covered  by  a tbin  membrane, 
which  adheres  closely  to  Its  surface,  and 
projects  Into  the  substance  of  the  albumen, 
thereby  giving  It  the  mottled  appearance 
for  which  it  Is  so  remarkable. 

In  the  Banda  Isles,  the  principal  sent  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  Nutmeg,  the  fruits 
are  gathered  at  three  seasons,  J uly,  Novem- 
ber, and  March  or  April.  The  mace,  which 
at  first  Is  of  a beautiful  crimson  colour.  Is 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  artificial  heat  If  the 
weather  be  unfavourable,  when  it  speedily 
assumes  a golden-yellow  colour.  The  nut- 
megs are  dried,  and  then  tho  outer  shell 
of  the  seed  is  removed.  Occasionally  they 
are  imported  in  the  shell,  a procedure  which 
prevents  the  ravages  of  the  nutmeg  insect, 
but  on  the  other  hand  adds  considerably  to 
the  weight  and  to  the  waste.  The  nuts 
are  sometimes  washed  over  with  lime  to 
protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  tho  In- 
sect just  mentioned.  Several  kinds  of  nut- 
megs nre  met  with  In  commerce,  perhaps 
the  produce  of  as  many  different  species. 
The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Penang, 
which  are  about  an  Inch  In  length,  of 
the  shape  of  a damson,  pale-brown  and 
furrowed  on  the  exterior,  internally  grey 
with  red  veins,  the  odour  and  taste  aromv 
tic.  Penang  mace  Is  also  considered  better 
than  that  from  Java  or  Singapore,  and  is 
of  a pale  cinnamon  colour  when  dry.  Maces 
and  nutmegs  are  In  lance  use  as  spices, 
and  medicinally  as  stimulants  and  carmina- 
tives ; in  large  doses  they  have  narcotic 
properties. 

At  one  time  the  culture  of  nutmegs  was 


almost  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who  took  every  means  to  monopolise  the 
grow-th  of  the  plants,  in  which  they  were 
tn  a measure  defeated  by  a kind  of  pigeon, 
which,  extracting  the  nutmeg  from  Its 
pulpy  covering,  digests  the  ntace,  and  voids 
the  nutmeg  uninjured.  It  Is  related  that 
the  Dutch  used  to  burn  nutmegs  when  the  , 
crops  were  too  abundant,  In  order  to  keep 
up  high  prices.  Old  ladles  In  the  country,  to 
this  day,  keep  a nutmeg  In  their  pocket,  as 
was  customary  In  their  younger  days,  when 
the  effects  of  the  war  with  France,  and  of 
the  Dutch  monopoly,  rendered  all  spices 
very  expensive.  M.fatua,  Otoba,  tammtosa, 
ipuria , acuminata,  and  other  siiecles,  yield 
nutmegs  In  Brazil,  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  in  Madagascar.  The  produce  of  some  j 
of  these,  especially  of  U.  fatua,  finds  Its  I 
way  Into  the  English  market  under  the  I 
name  of  Long  or  Wild  Nutmegs:  they  are  ! 
longer  and  more  pointed  and  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  true  Penang  nutmeg.  Nut- 
megs contain  both  a fixed  and  a volatile 
oil;  the  former  Is  extracted  by  pressure, 
and  forms  what  Is  called  butter  of  timce  ; 
the  latter  la  obtained  by  distillation.  Nut- 
megs are  occasionally  sent  Into  the  market  ! 
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after  the  oil  has  been  distilled  from  them, 
and  In  a comparatively  valueless  condition. 
The  Krcncb  are  said  to  have  various  Inge- 
nious methods  of  dressing  up  inferior  nut- 
megs to  resemble  good  ones,  and  even  to 
fabricate  artificial  nutmegs  of  bran,  clay, 
and  the  powder  of  nutmegs.  [M.  T.  M.j 

MYRMECODIA.  A genus  of  clnrliona- 
ceous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Molucca  Is- 
lands. They  nre  epiphytes  with  a tuberous 
stock,  whence  issue  a few  short  fleshy 
branches.  The  leaves  arc  stalked ; the  sti- 
pules peltate,  ciliated : the  flowers  axillary 
feaalie,  with  an  undivided  calyx,  and  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla ; the  latter  has  a four- 
lobed  limb,  and  hairy  throat,  into  which 
the  four  very  short  stamens  are  Inserted. 
The  fruit  Is  succulent,  surmounted  by  the 
calyx,  four-celled,  four-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.J 
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MYROBALANE.E.  A natural  group  of 
dicotyledonous  plants,  now  included  In  the 
Combretacece. 

MT  ROB  A LAX.  Terminalia.  — , BAS- 
TARD, or  BELLERIC.  The  fruit  of  Ter- 
minalia  Bcllerica.  — , CHEBULIC.  Termi- 
nalia  Chebula.  — , CITRINE.  Trrmhuilia 
citrina.  — , EMBLIC.  The  fruit  of  Emblica 
offldnaU*.  — , INDIAN.  The  small  unripe 
fruit  of  Terminaha  citrina. 

MYRODIA.  A genus  of  Stereuliaeece  of 
the  tribe  Helicterece,  consisting  of  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs  often  aromatic, 
with  alternate  entire  or  scarcely  toothed 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  not  large  for  the 
order,  usually  solitary  on  short  peduncles 
opposite  the  leaves.  They  have  an  obconl- 
cal  three  to  flve-toothed  calyx,  live  petals, 
ten  to  fifteen  two-celled  anthers  sessile  at 
the  top  of  the  column  on  the  outside,  and 
a two  or  three-celled  ovary  sessile  within 
the  base  of  the  column.  The  fruit  Is  dry 
and  lndehiscent,  containing  one  or  two 
seeds.  There  are  about  seven  species,  of 
which  no  particular  properties  are  recorded, 
except  that,  in  common  with  others  of  the 
family,  the  mucilaginous  roots  may  he  used 
medicinally.  Some  botanists  have  united 
the  genus  with  Quararibea,  which,  however, 
lias  very  different  anthers  and  belongs  to 
the  trilie  Bombacea. 

MYROSPERMUM.  This  name,  given  In 
consequence  of  the  myrrh-like  odour  of  the 
seeds,  is  applied  to  a genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  of  the  family 
Leguminosie.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pin- 
nate, and  marked  with  pellucid  dots.  The 
flowers  are  white  or  rose-coloured  in  axil- 


lary or  terminal  clusters ; they  have  a hell- 
shaped  flve-toothed  calyx, apaplllonareous 
corolla,  ten  distinct  stamens,  a stalked 
ovary,  and  a thread-like  lateral  style.  The 
fruit  Is  lndehiscent,  with  one  or  two  seeds, 
and  Is  borne  on  a stalk,  the  upper  part  of 
which  Is  winged. 

if.  peruiferum,  a native  of  Peru  andothcr 
parts  of  Central  and  Southern  America, 
yields  the  drug  known  as  Balsam  of  Peru. 
This  is  procured  by  making  incisions  Into 
the  bark,  thrusting  cotton  rags  Into  the 


1 wound,  and  lighting  a Are  round  the  tree 
to  liquefy  the  balsam.  When  the  rags  are 
saturated,  they  are  boiled  In  water,  and  as 
the  water  cools,  the  balsam  collects  below. 
{Pereira.) 

Balsam  of  Peru  Is  a thick  treacly-looking 
liquid,  with  a fragrant  aromatic  smell  and 
taste.  It  has  tieen  used  In  chronic  coughs, 
and  as  an  application  to  ulcere,  but  is  now 
rarely  employed.  Balsam  of  Tolu  Is  n pro- 
duct of  a similar  character,  derived  from 
if.  tolui/encm.  It  is  at  first  soft,  but  be- 
comes hard  and  brittle  by  exposure.  It  is 
used  for  like  purposes  as  the  Balsam  of 
Peru,  and  In  the  manufacture  of  pastilles, 
&c.  [M.  T.  MJ 

MYRRH.  An  aromatic  medicinal  gum- 
resin  yielded  by  Balsamodendrm  ifyrrha  ; 
also  the  common  name  of  ifyrrhis.  — , 
FALSE.  Amyris  commiphora,  also  called 
Balsamodendron  RoxburghiL 

MYRRHIS.  A genus  of  umbelllfers, 
having  each  half  of  the  fruit  with  live 
equal  sharp  ribs,  and  no  oil-vessels.  The 
species  are  hairy  odoriferous  herbs.  One 
of  them,  if.  odarata,  is  a well-known  plant, 
often  cultivated  and  used  In  various  ways. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  word  for  per- 
fume. [G.  DO 

MYRRH-SEED.  Uyrospermumpubescens. 

MYRFIXACE/E.  (Myrsivea,  ArdieiacecB, 

! Arditiade.i  A natural  order  of  corolllfloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  toLlndley’s  cortu- 
sal  alllanceof  pcrlgynous Exogens.  Trees, 
shrubs,  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  or 
opimsite  coriaceous  exstipulatc  leaves, 
and  hermaphrodite  or  occasionally  unisex- 
ual flowers;  calyx  four  to  flve-cleft,  per- 
sistent ; corolla  monopetalous,  equal ; sta- 
mens four  to  five,  inserted  into  the  corolla, 
opposite  its  segments,  the  filaments  dis- 
tinct, the  anthers  sagittate,  erect ; ovary 
one-celled,  the  ovules  definite  or  Indefinite, 
campylotropal.  Immersed  In  a free  central 
placenta.  Fruit  fleshy,  one  or  many-seeded. 
They  are  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  are  said  to  abound  chiefly  In  Is- 
lands with  an  equable  temperature.  Little 
Is  known  of  their  properties.  There  are 
thirty-three  genera,  and  above  three  hun- 
dred species,  Myrtdne,  Ardisia,  Theopbrasta, 
and  Clarija  are  some  of  them.  [J.  H.  BJ 

MYHSINE.  A genus  of  Myrfdnacew,  con- 
sisting of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  mostly 
evergreen,  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with 
alternate  coriaceous  entire  or  rarely  tooth- 
ed leaves,  and  small  flowers  on  very  short 
pedicels  In  dense  axillary  clusters.  This 
Inflorescence  distinguishes  them  from  all 
other  genera  of  the  order  except  Samara, 
which  has  the  petals  quite  free,  and  Rcpto- 
tiia,  which  has  scales  alternating  with  the 
l corolla  lobes,  whilst  in  ityrsine  the  corolla 
is  lobed  only,  without  scales.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  species,  all  tropical, 
j or  nearly  so,  but  dispersed  over  both  the 
New  and  the  Old  World.  Their  properties 
are  little  known.  Theberrlesof  M.  africana, 
a species  widely  dispersed  over  Africa  from 
Abyssinia  and  the  Azores  to  the  Cape,  and 
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occasionally  to  be  seen  In  European  green- . 
houses,  are  said  to  be  mixed  with  barley 
by  the  Abysslulans  as  food  for  their  asses 
and  mules. 

MYRSI PHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Liliacere  \ 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consisting  of 
branched  twining  plants,  with  ovate-lan- 
ceolate or  lanceolate  leaves  obliquely  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  and  white  flowers  on 
noddlng.pedicels  two  or  three  together  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  | 
small  white  scales,  which  are  in  fact  the 
true  leaves,  the  organs  generally  so  called 
being  metamorphosed  branches  as  in  As- 
paragus. The  perianth  is  persisteut,  bell- 1 
shaped,  six-parted,  and  there  are  six  sta- 
mens with  subulate  filaments.  The  berry 
Is  globose,  three-celled.  [J.  T.  8.] 

MYRTACE.E.  ( Myrti , Granatew,  Myrtle- 
bloom*.)  A natural  order  of  calyclfloral  di- 
cotyledons belonging  to  Llndley’s  myrtal 
alliance  of  epigynous  Exogens.  Trees  or  | 
shrubs  with  entire  exstlpulate  usually 
opposite  and  dotted  leaves,  often  having 
an  Intramarginal  vein.  Calyx  limb  some- 
times cohering  at  the  apex ; petals  attached  I 
to  the  calyx,  alternating  with  Its  segments; 
stamens  Inserted  with  the  petals,  twice  as 
many  or  indefinite,  the  filaments  distinct, 
or  united  In  one  or  more  parcels ; ovary 
adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  one  to 
six-celled ; style  and  stigma  simple.  Fruit 
dry  or  fleshy,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent. 
Tuey  are  natives  chiefly  of  warm  countries, 
as  South  America  and  the  East  Indies; 
many,  however,  are  found  In  more  tem- 
perate regions,  and  some  of  the  genera  are 
peculiar  to  Australia.  Many  yield  au  aro- 
matic volatile  oil.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  those  having  pellucid  dots  in 
their  leaves.  Some  yield  edible  fruits; 
others  furnish  astringent  and  saccharine 
substances.  The  leaves  of  certain  species 
of  Leptospcrmum  and  Melaleuca  are  used  as 
tea  In  Australia.  The  leaves  of  Melaleuca 
minor  ( Cajuputi  of  some),  a native  of  the 
Moluccas,  yield  the  volatile  oil  of  cajeput. 
Pimento  or  allspice  is  the  berried  fruit  of 
Eugenia  Pimento,  a tree  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Mexico.  The  flower-buds  of  Cargo- 
phyllus  aromaticus,  a tree  which  was  origi- 
nally a native  of  the  Moluccas,  bqt  is  now 
cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
constitute  the  cloves  of  commerce.  The 
species  of  Eucalyptus  are  the  gigantic  gum- 
trees  of  Australia,  some  of  which  attain  a 
height  of  two  hundred  feet.  Guavas  are 
produced  by  species  of  Peidium.  Punica 
Gramttnm  yields  the  pomegranate.  There 
are  about  100  genera  and  1.S00  species.  An 
Illustration  of  a myrtaceous  tree  is  given 
in  Plate  7.  [J-  H.  BJ 

MYRTE.  (Fr.)  Myrtus. 

MYRTILLE.  IFr.)  Yaccinium  MyrtiUns. 

MYRTLE.  Myrtus  communis.  — , CAN- 
DLEBERRY.  Myrica  cerifera.  —.DUTCH. 
Myrica;  also  a broad-leaved  variety  of 
Myrtus  communis.  — , JEW’S.  A three- 
leaved variety  of  Myrtus  comniums  — , 
OTAUEITE.  Securiiuga.  — , ROMAN.  A 


common  broad-leaved  variety  of  Myrtus 
communis.  — , SAND.  An  American  name 
for  Leiophyllum.  — , TASMAN  I AN.  Digits 
Cunninghami.  —.WAX.  Myrica  cerifera. 
— , WEST  INDIAN.  Eugenia. 

MYRTLEBL00M8.  Llndley's  name  for 
the  Myrtacece. 

MYRTUS.  The  typical  genus  of  Myrta- 
cecr,  the  species  of  which  are  widely  scat- 
tered, the  greater  number,  however,  being 
found  In  the  mountains  of  tropical  South 
America,  extending  into  the  temperate 
parts  of  Chili,  and  even  as  far  south  as 
the  Falkland  Islands ; others  occur  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  New  Zealand,  while  about  a 
dozen  species,  which  some  botanists  dis- 
tinguish as  a separate  genus  under  the 
name  Jcssinia,  are  confined  to  the  Mauri- 
tius, Bourbon,  and  the  neighbouring  is- 
lands. They  vary  greatly  In  stature.  M. 
yummularia,  a native  of  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands, spreads  over  the  ground  like  our 
European  thyme.whlle  the  Common  Myrtle 
generally  forms  a large  bush,  and  others 
are  small  trees.  Tlielr  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire,  and  marked  with  transparent  dots; 
and  their  white  or  yellowish-white  flowers 
are  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  genus  is  principally  distinguished  from 
its  congeners  by  its  seeds,  which  are  con- 
tained in  a globular  two  or  three-celled 
fruit,  crowned  with  the  calyx  lobes,  few  or 
many  in  each  cell,  and  of  a kidney  or  horse- 
shoe shape  with  a bony  shell. 

M.  communis,  the  Common  Myrtle,  is  well 
known  by  Its  shining  evergreen  leaves, 
and  white  sweet-scented  flowers.  Though 
extremely  abundant  In  Italy,  Southern 
France,  Spain,  &c.,  it  is  not  indigenous  to 
Europe,  but  only  naturalised,  having  ori- 
ginally been  brought  from  Western  Asia, 
where,  at  the  present  day.  It  Is  found  in  a 
wild  state  as  far  east  as  Afghanistan.  In 
England  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  frost  of  very  severe  winters, 
except  In  the  extreme  southern  parts,  al- 
though it  frequently  survives  long  enough 
to  attain  its  full  growth.  Several  varieties 
exist,  differing  principally  In  the  size  and 
form  of  the  leaves.  In  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  fruits,  and  in  the  flowers  being  sin- 
gle or  double.  Amongst  the  ancients  the 
Myrtle  was  held  sacred  to  Venus,  and  was 
a plant  of  considerable  Importance,  wreaths 
of  it  being  worn  by  the  Athenian  magis- 
trates, by  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
and  by  others  ; besides  which  various  parts 
were  used  in  medicine,  in  cookery,  and  by 
the  Tuscans  in  the  preparation  of  myrtle 
wine,  called  Myrtidanum,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  still  employed.  In  modern  times 
Its  chief  use  is  in  perfumery,  particularly 
In  the  preparation  of  sachet  powders,  pot- 
pourris, &c. ; andahighly  perfumed  astrin- 
gent water,  known  as  Eau  (Tange,  Is  dis- 
tilled from  its  flowers.  The  fruits,  which 
havo  a sweetish  powerfully  aromatic  taste, 
are  eaten  in  a fresh  state,  or  dried  and  used 
as  a condiment.  The  wood  Is  of  great  hard- 
ness and  beautifully  mottled  orveined,  but 
from  its  small  size  It  Is  only  lit  for  turnery 
, purposes. 
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M.  orbtculata  fs  one  of  the  species  placed 
by  some  botanists  In  the  genu s Josrinia, 
on  account  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  having 
; four  parts  Instead  of  five,  hut  the  distlnc- 
i tlon  does  not  hold  good,  and  they  are  con- 
I sequent!}-  referred  to  Afi/rtus.  It  Is  a large 
shrub,  with  thick  dark  green  leathery  elllp- 
| tlcal  or  nearly  round  leaves,  and  an  aliund- 
| an  re  of  yellowish-white  fragrant  flowers, 
with  small  petals  and  numerous  conspicu- 
ousstamens.  In  the  Mauritius  and  adjacent 
Islands,  where  this  and  the  allied  species 
are  natives,  their  wood,  on  account  of  Its 
hardness.  Is  railed  Bols  de  Clous,  or  Bols 
de  h'efle  (Medlar  wood).  The  fruits  are 
eatable.  [A.  9.1 

MYSORE-THORX.  Cissalpinia  sepiaria. 

MTSTIIOPETALIN.E,  MTSTROPETA- 
LOS.  An  order  and  genus  of  monoecious 
root-parasites  allied  to  Balannphoraeecv. 
The  genus  Is  considered  by  Dr.  Hooker  as 
thetype  of  a distinct  natural  order.  It  has 
a sheathing  stem,  covered  by  Imbricated 
scales,  and  terminated  by  dense  heads  of 
flowers  which  present  three  villous  bracts. 
The  male  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  spike  are 
one  to  three-valved,  the  sepals  united  at 
base,  the  twoextrorse  stamens  inserted  on 
the  petals  and  opposite  to  them.  The  fe- 
male flowers havea  superior  tubular  three- 
toothed perianth,  and  a one-eelled  ovary 
on  a disk,  with  pendulous  ovule,  filiform 
style,  and  three-Iobed  stigma.  The  fruit  is 
a rounded  achene.  The  two  known  species  , 
are  natives  of  South  Africa.  [J.  H.  B.j  | 

MYXA.  The  same  as  Cordia,  from  which 
some  authors  have  separated  It. 

MYX0GA8TRES.  A natural  order  of 
gasteromyretous  Ftmgi,  characterised  by 
their  semi  gelatinous  state  when  young,  and 
by  their  thin  brittle  perldla,  containing  a 
mass  of  dust-like  spores,  with  or  without 
the  admixture  of  a few  threads.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  peculiar  condition  when 
forming  their  spores.  It  Is  often  Impossible 
to  sec  their  mode  of  attachment  or  origin ; 
when  this,  however,  has  been  possible,  they 
have  been  found  attached  to  threads  either 
naked  or  contained  In  a distinct  hyaline 
sac  or  ascus.  Some  doubts  have  been  lately 
raised  as  to  the  title  of  these  productions 
to  a place  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  be- 
cause the  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed resembles  a substance  called  sarcode, 
known  only  Iti  animals,  and  because  the 
spores  in  some  Instances,  when  germinat- 
ing, produce  a soft  body  resembling  some 
Infusoria.  Another  pecullarlly  Is  that  the 
perldtum  often  contains  carbonate  of  lime, 
a substance,  however,  which  abounds  In 
many  A lg<c.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
arguments  In  favour  of  their  vegetable 
character,  and  especially  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  all  germinate  In  the  same  way,  that 
there  Is  a true  filamentous  mycelium  in  Ly- 
cngaln  terrestre,  added  to  the  spiral  threads 
In  Triehia,  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
motion  In  the  young  state,  or  peculiarity 
of  substance.  Is  not  sufficient  to  overthrow 
it.  The  occurrence  of  starch  in  animals, 
or  the  infusortold  character  of  the  spores 


In  many  Alger,  might  as  well  be  taken  as 
proofs  that  animals  which  contain  starch 
In  their  tissues  are  vegetables,  or  that  the 
Algm  which  bear  zoospores  are  animals. 
Indeed  doubts  have  been  raised,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  the  Infusoria  contain- 
ing sarcode  should  not  be  arranged  with 
vegetables,  though  we  do  not  subscribe  to 
such  hasty  opinions. 

Myxogastrous  Fungi  seem  more  than  all 
others  to  be  Independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  matrix  on  which  they  are  produced. 
We  have  seen  them  growing  on  lead,  and 
there  are  well-authenticated  examples  of 
their  being  produced  on  Iron  which  a few 
hours  before  was  red-hot.  Indeed  we  pos- 
sess a portion  of  such  a specimen  from  the 
herbarium  of  Schwelnitz.  Most  of  them 
are  microscopical,  but  AHhalium,  which  Is 
the  pest  of  hothouses,  attains  a consider- 
able size,  while  both  jleticularia  and  ticca 
afford  specimens  of  similar  habits.  Few 
orders,  however,  of  Fungi  present  so  many 
elegant  objects  for  the  microscope,  both 
In  respect  of  form  and  colour.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  prefer 
temperate  to  hot  climates  : but  neither  ex- 
treme heat  nor  moisture  Is  favourable  to 
their  growth,  though  they  require  a damp 
atmosphere.  fM.  J.  B.j 

M YZODENDRON.  A genus  of  Lorantha- 
etir,  found  growing  parasitic  upon  the 
beeches  of  Tlerra  del  Fnego  and  Antarctic 
America,  to  as  far  north  as  Valdivia,  and 
characterised  by  Its  almost  membranous 
one-seeded  fruits  being  furnished  with 
three  long  generally  feathery  bristles. 
These  bristles  are  of  a viscid  nature,  and 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  ihe  glutinous 
matter  of  onr  well-known  mlstleto  berries, 
viz.  that  of  attaching  the  fruit  to  a tree 
until  the  seed  germinates  and  takes  root 
In  the  bark.  They  also  serve  to  effect  the 
transport  of  the  fruits  from  the  parent 
plant  to  other  trees  by  attaching  them  to 
the  plumage  of  birds.  [A.  8.] 

NABEE.  The  Blsh  or  Blkb,a  powerful 
Indian  poison  obtained  from  Accmitum 
ferax. 

NABK.  The  berries  of  Zizyphus  Lotus. 

N.YXIKT.I A.  A genus  of  Oecmeracetr,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  well-known  Oesnera 
zebrina . It  consists  of  perennial  herbs 
with  catkin-like  scaly  stolones,  broad  rich- 
ly-shaded velvety-surfaced  leaves,  and  erect 
racemes  of  largo  showy  flowers,  the  ample 
campanulate  cylindrical  tube  of  which  Is 
somewhat  ventrlcose  beneath,  and  has  a 
short  and  slightly  two-lipped  limb.  The 
flowers  are  furnished  with  a flve-lobed 
glandular  ring,  and  a stnmatomorphous 
stigma.  .V.  cinnabarinti,  like  AT.  zebrina,  has 
scarlet  blossoms,  and:  there  are  many  gar- 
den varieties  remarkahle  for  the  pile  of 
richly-coloured  hairs  which  clothe  the  sur- 
face of  their  leaves.  [T.  M.J 

NAGEESA.  A strong  durable  Indian 
timber,  obtained  from  Mesua/errea. 

NAGEIA,  A genus  formerly  proposed 
by  Gsrtner  for  the  Myrica  Nagi  of  Thun- 
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berg,  a Japanese  treewhich  lias  since  been 
shown  to  be  a species  o f Podocarpus. 

NAGELIA.  A genus  of  the  pome-bear- 
ing division  of  Rosaeem  (Pomarca?  of  Lind- 
ley)  allied  to  Cotoneaster,  with  which  it 
agrees  In  the  structure  of  its  flowers  and 
In  its  general  appearance  ; but  the  fruit, 
which  Isof  a pale  pink  colour,  about  as  large 
as  a pistol-ball,  has  a brittle  semitranspa- 
rent flesh,  and  the  thin  putamen  of  Pyrus, 
Instead  of  the  hard  bony  stone  of  Cota- 
master.  It  is  founded  on  the  CaUmeasttr 
denticulata,  a Mexican  shrub,  and  is  further 
marked  by  having  a semimembranaceous 
calyx,  small  spreading  petals,  ten  to  llf teen 
stamens,  and  a spheroidal  pome,  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  The  same  name  has  been 
given  to  a rhamnaceous  shrub  from  Java, 
now  referred  to  Gouania.  [T.  MJ 

NAGKIJSHBR,  NAGKESCR.  Indian 
names  for  the  fragrant  flowers  of  Mesua 
| ferrea. 

NAGLA-RAGEE.  An  Indian  name  for 

■ Elvusine  coracana. 

NAGUR-MOOTHA.  Cyperns  pertenuis. 

NAHLEH.  An  Arabic  name  of  the  Date 
Palm,  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

N A I A I)  U'E.K.  ( Fluviales , Potamere,  Nab- 
; ads.)  A natural  order  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  I.indley's  hydral  al- 
liance of  Endogens,  consisting  of  plants 
livlug  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  having 
| cellular  leaves  with  parallel  veins,  and  in- 
conspicuous flowers.  The  latter  are  her- 
maphrodite or  unisexual.  Perianth  of  two 
or  four  pieces,  often  deciduous,  somet  imes 
wanting : stamens  deflnlte,  liypogynous ; 
ovary  free,  of  one  or  more  car]>els,  with  a 
solitary  ovule.  Fruit  dry,  one-ceiled,  usu- 
ally indehiscent ; seed  erect  or  pendulous, 
exalbumlnous.  The  few  species  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  no 
properties  of  Importance.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NaYaDE.  (Fr.)  Najas  marina. 

NAIL.  Half  an  inch,  or  the  length  of  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger. 

NAILWORT.  Draba  vema;  also  Saxi- 
fraga  tridartylites. 

NAIX  D AMfiRIQUE,  or  NA1N  FLA- 
GEOLET. (Fr.)  J'haseolus  Utmidut. 

NAJAR  A genus  giving  its  name  to 
the  order  Naiadacece,  and  consisting  of 
about  eight  widely  distributed  species. 
It  Is  distinguished  by  its  mostly  dioecious 
axillary  naked  flowers,  the  males  with  a 
single  nearly  sessile  anther  enclosed  In  a 
membranous  spat  he,  and  the  females  with 
i a single  ovary  tapering  Into  a short  style 
I bearing  two  to  four  awl-shaped  stigmas. 
All  the  species  are  little  branching  herbs, 
growing  under  water,  with  narrow  oppo- 
i site  or  whorled,  usually  toothed,  broad- 
| based  leaves,  and  Insignificant  flowers 
i which  produce  little  seed-like  nuts.  -V. 

! Jlexilis,n  common  North  American  species, 
i has  of  late  years  been  found  In  Conne- 
| mara,  [A.  S.j  | 


I NAKED  LADIES.  Colchicum  autumnale. 

NAKED  SEEDS.  Seeds  having  no  pe-  ! 
ricarpal  covering,  as  in  conifers  and 
cycadg. 

NAMA.  A genus  of  ITydroleacew,  con- 
taining half  a dozen  diffuse  herbs  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  America,  with  entire 
leaves,  and  blue  or  white  axillary  or  termi- 
nal flowers.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  per- 
sistent sepals;  the  corolla  Is  tubular  and 
funnel-shaped ; there  are  five  Included 
stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; 
the  ovary  is  two-celled,  containing  nume- 
rous ovules,  and  bearing  two  distinct  i 
styles  with  obtuse  stigmas ; the  capsule  Is  ; 
two-celled,  dehiscing  locullcidally,  and  con- 
taining numerous  small  seeds.  [W.  c.J 

NAMilDOD.  Alangium  hexapetalum. 

NANA,  or  NANON.  A South  American 
name  of  the  Pineapple,  Ananassa  sativa. 

NANANTHEA.  A genus  of  Composites 
peculiar  to  Corsica,  and  represented  by  a 
single  species,  N.  perpueilla,  which  is  a 
smooth  branching  herb,  seldom  above  an 
inch  high,  with  very  minute  white-rayed 
flower-heads  placed  singly  on  the  end  of  a 
slender  stalk  longer  than  the  leaves.  Its 
chief  characteristics  are  the  oval  com- 
pressed achenes  without  pappus,  thick 
style  branches,  narrow  naked  receptacle, 
and  involucre  of  eight  to  nine  distinct 
scales,  placed  in  a single  scries.  [A.  A.  B.] 

NANCY-PRETTY.  Saxi/raga  umbrosa. 

NANDHIROBE.E.  A suborder  of  the 
Cucurbitaceae,  characterised  l>y  Its  anthers 
not  being  sinuous,  the  placenta  adhering 
to  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  and  the  seeds 
being  numerous.  The  plants  are  climbing  ! 
herbs,  natives  of  hot  climates,  as  India  | 
and  South  America.  Telfairia  and  Feuilteea 
are  examples.  [J.  H.  B.j 

NAXDINA.  A genus  of  Berberidactce, 
differing  from  Berberis  in  having  several 
rows  of  scales  on  the  outside  of  the  six 
sepals,  six  white  petals  without  glands,  and 
red  globose  berries,  with  two  plano-convex 
seeds.  Ar.  damestica  is  a handsome  ever- 
green shrub,  with  temately  compound 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  flowers. 

It  Is  a native  of  China  and  Japan,  where 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  In  gardens,  and 
Is  known  by  the  names  of  Nandscokf,  Nat- 
tam,  or  Nandln.  [J.  T.  S.] 

NANEEL.  An  Indian  name  for  Bassia 
lati/olia. 

NANGKA.  A Bornean  name  tor  the 
Jack-fruit. 

NANKAH.  The  Persian  name  for 
Ajowains. 

NANODEA.  A genus  of  sandalworts, 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  having  a four- 
cleft  border ; fourstamens  with  very  short 
filaments  and  two-ceiled  anthers ; and  a 
short  style  ending  In  two  lobes.  The  only 
species  is  a small  fleshy  plant,  a native  of  I 
Magelhaens’  Straits.  [G,  D.J 
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NANODES  discolor  la  a curious  little 
Brazilian  ami  Weat  Indian  orchid,  with  ; 
leaves  and  flowers  very  much  alike  In  ap- 
pearance. The  plant,  which  Is  only  an 
Inch  or  two  high,  has  small  rather  fleshy  j 
greenish-purple  leaves,  banded  with  purple, 
set  closely  together  on  opposite  sides  of  a , 
short  stem,  which  is  concealed  by  their 
sheathing  bases:  and  its  little  purple 
flowers  are  borne  solitary  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  the  branches,  and  almost  hidden 
amougst  the  leaves.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  Vande/r,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
lip  being  adnate  to  the  column,  and  co- 
hering with  the  lateral  sepals  above  which 
it  Is  placed,  and  by  its  four  compressed 
pollen-masses  being  sessile  side  by  side  on 
an  ovate  gland.  [A.  SJ 

NAPAEA.  Sida, 

NAPA  TAIN.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Physic-nut. 

N A P-AT-N OON.  Tragopogon  porrifolius . 
NAPE  A N T H I’d  brasiliensis  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a genus  of  Cyrtandracece, 
peculiar  to  Brazil,  where  it  Inhabits  the 
dense  virgin  forests  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains. It  is  a small  shrub,  with  opposite 
unequal  sessile,  and  towards  the  apex  cre- 
nated,  leaves ; pink  flowers  arranged  In 
axillary  umbels;  a tubular  calyx,  and  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla;  four  stamens,  the 
anthers  of  which  are  coherent ; an  oblong 
ovary  not  surrounded  by  any  glandular 
disk  ; and  a one-celled  two-valved  capsule 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  seeds.  [B.  80 

NAPELLUS.  Aam.itu.rn  Napellus. 

N A PH  A-WATEU.  A del  i clous  perfume 
distilled  from  orange-flowers. 

NAPIFORM.  Turnip-shaped ; having 
the  figure  of  a depressed  sphere,  as  the 
root  of  the  turnip-radish. 

NAPOUEONA.  A very  singular  genus 
of  shrubs,  natives  of  Western  tropical 
Africa,  whose  place  in  the  natural  system 
Is  a contested  point  among  botanists.  Dr. 
Lindley  places  It  In  a separate  order,  Bel- 
visiacece.  They  are  shrubs  of  the  size  of 
a pomegranate,  with  alternate  leathery 
leaves,  and  sessile  axillary  Bowers  In 
groups  of  three.  The  calyx  is  adherent, 
leathery,  five-cleft ; and  the  corolla  of 
three  rows,  the  outer  largest,  concave, 
strongly  plaited,  and  many-toothed,  bent 
backwards  so  as  to  conceal  the  calyx  when 
fully  expanded,  the  next  row  divided  like 
the  crown  of  the  passion-flower  Into  a 
number  of  thread-llkespreadlng  segments, 
and  the  Innermost  division  erect  cup- 
shaped, with  the  margin  bent  inwards  and 
divided  Into  numerous  small  tooth-like 
segments ; ten  to  twenty  stamens  are 
inserted  Into  the  base  of  the  corolla  in  a 
single  row,  the  filaments  being  united  toge- 
ther below.  Within  these  is  a cup-shaped 
disk,  surrounding  the  adherent  ovary, 
which  latter  has  five  compartments,  with 
two  ovules  suspended  in  each,  a five-cor- 
nered style,  and  a disk-shaped  five-angled 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  soft,  much  like  a pome- 


granate, the  rind  very  astringent,  and  con- 
taining so  much  tannin  that  the  natives 
make  a kind  of  ink  from  It.  A",  imperially 
has  produced  its  cream-colonred  flowers  in 
this  country.  [M.  T.  MJ 

KARAN  JIT  AS  DE  QUITO.  The  berries 
of  Solatium  quitbe nee,  called  Quito  Oranges. 

NARASCALO.  A hard  Mexican  wood, 
probably  Ironwood. 

NARAVELIA.  A genus  of  Ranuncular 
eem,  distinguished  from  Clematis  by  the 
presence  of  petals;  from  Atragene  by  the 
petals  being  longer  than  the  calyx  ; and 
from  both  by  the  carpels  being  each  seated 
on  a thick  hollow  stalk.  The  only  species 
is  -V.  zeylanica,  the  Narawael  of  Ceylon,  a 
climbing  shrub  resembling  a Clematis,  but 
having  the  leaves  with  only  a single  pair 
of  ovate  acuminate  leaflets,  beyond  which 
the  leaf-stalk  takes  the  form  of  a tendril. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  four  sepals 
and  six  to  twelve  linear  petals.  [J.  T.  80 

NARCISSE.  <Fr.)  Narcissus.  — A 
BOUQUETS.  Narcissus  Tazetta.  — AI- 
A U l.T.  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus.  — 
D'AUTOMNE.  Stembergia  lutea.  — DE 
PliiROU.  Tsmene Amancaes.  — DESPRI5S, 
or  SAU  V AGE.  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus. 

NARCISSUS.  An  extensive  genus  of  bul- 
bous plants  belonging  to  the  Amaryllida- 
cue.  Their  distinguishing  features  are  a 
hypocrateriform  perianth  having  a straight 
cylindrical  tube,  a six-parted  equal  spread- 
ing or  reflexed  limb,  and  a funnel-shaped 
l>ell-shaped  or  wheel-shaped  cup  or  coronet ; 
six  included  stamens  Inserted  below  the 
coronet ; a three-celled  ovary,  the  ovules 
In  many  series ; a simple  style  and  obtuse 
stigma ; and  a membranaceous  capsule. 

The  numerous  species  of  Narcissus  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  spring-flow- 
ering bulbs.  They  have  linear-lorate  leaves, 
and  radical  scapes  bearing  one  or  many 
flowers,  which  are  usually  yellow  but  some- 
times white,  not  unfrequently  nodding, 
and  generally  imbued  with  apowerful,  and 
when  confined  rather  overpowering,  odour. 
They  have  been  thrown  into  several  groups 
or  subgenera,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Ajax:  the  Daffodils,  distinguished  by 
having  the  cylindrical  cup  longer  than  the 
funnel-shaped  tube,  the  filaments  adnate 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  style 
subulate  and  three-furrowed.  The  Common 
: Daffodil,  N.  Pseudo-narcissus,  Is  an  illnstra- 
, tiou  of  this  group. 

, Ganymedes  : the  Rush  Daffodils,  dlstin- 
■ gnished  by  the  slender  drooping  tube,  re- 
[ flex  limb,  and  Bhort  cup.  the  filaments  very 
: unequally  adnate  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
i tube,  and  the  style  slender.  Example : A’, 
i triandrus. 

Bermiime : the  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  dls- 
1 tlngulshed  by  the  slender  cylindrical  tube 
, and  shallow  cup,  the  filaments  unequally 
i adnate  near  the  mouth,  and  the  style 

- slender,  as  In  N.  Tazetta. 

1 Queltia:  the  Mock  Narcissus,  distfn- 

- gulslied  by  the  subcylindrlcal  tube  and 
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short  crown,  the  filaments  unequally  ad-  plants  are  very  fragrant.  According  to  Dr. 
nate  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  the  Uoyle,  those  of  N.  Jatamansi  constituted 
style  attenuated  upwards,  as  in  N.  memta-  the  Spikenard  of  the  ancients.  [M.T.11J 
ntut  and  odorus. 

The  true  forms  of  Narcissus,  represented  a c 

hyjV.  poeticus,  are  distinguished  by  their  vOJmV ' J 1 ^ JL-.  \\M  ?•■/  / 

slender  cylindrical  tube  widened  at  the 

mouth,  their  very  short  cup,  their  fllaments  v tA'  lr  ^ 

very  unequally  aduate  near  the  mouth,  and  <r ~ \Y  . 

their  slender  style.  [T.  M.]  ^ %,G  / • 

NARCISSUS  of  Japan.  Nerine  sami- 

NARD.  The  Spikenard,  or  Nard  of  the  wfej,.  ™sS*K!p 

ancients,  Nardostachys  Jatamansi.  — , IbvI  <I|U|T  lipj 

COMMON.  Nardus  stricta.  w L 

NARD.  (Fr.)  Nardus.  — ASPIC.  La-  W 'S  ■ } 

vandula  Spica.  — CELTIQCE.  Valeriana  v 

celtica.  — SAUVAQE.  Asarum europaum.  rntif/ 

NARDOO.  An  Australian  name  for  Mur- 
iilea  maernpus,  sometimes  called  M.  hirsuta,  N»rdo«»«liT.  JuimuuL 

and  U.  salcatrix,  the  spores  and  spore-cases  3 

of  which  are  used  bytbe  aborigines  for  food.  NARDC  S.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
They  are  pounded  up,  and  baked  Into  bread,  to  the  tribe  Agrostidcce.  The  Inflorescence 
and  also  made  Into  porridge;  and  according  is  in  simple  unilateral  two-rowed  spikes; 
to  Dr.  Beckler  both  preparations  furnish  a g]Umes  none ; pales  two.  terminating  In  a 
nutritious  food,  by  no  means  unwholewme,  f)ri8tle.  The  common  Nard,  vr  Matgrass, 
and  free  from  unpleasant  taste,  but  aiford-  js  t|,e  only  species  described.  It  Is  a 
iS?  J i n/i*n"  8o,m®  ot  worthless  grass  for  agricultural  purposes, 

*K!7lvo"  °I  the»/u,ira^i&n  exi?  or  n?  but,  growing  on  dry  bare  moory  places,  Is 
expedition,  under  Mr.  Burke,  prolonged  valuable  for  sheen  Mature  rD  M l 

their  lives  by  the  sole  use  of  this  food.  The  vimm  KABivri  m 

plant  has  been  not  Inaptly  described,  in  the  NARGIL,  NARIKEL,  NAKIYUL.  In- 

newspapers,  as  ‘a  quatrefoll  something  dlan  names  for  the  Cocoa-nut. 
like  trefoil.’  It  must  be  very  abundant  and  NARTH ECI  CM.  A genns  of  marsh 

prolific,  as  Nardoo  fields,  probably  swampy  herbaceous  perennials  belonging  to  the 
i places  in  which  It  abounds,  are  mentioned;  Juncaccas,  and  ot  which  the  characters 
and  the  survivor  of  Burke’s  exploring  are;— Sepals  coloured;  fllaments  hairy; 
party  found,  left  In  a hut  by  the  natives,  a stigma  one;  capsule  three-celled  at  the 
bag  of  the  Nardoo  containing  sufficient  to  base,  many-seeded.  The  genus,  which  Is  a 
last  him  for  a fortnight.  [T.  MJ  small  one.  Is  represented  in  Britain  by  the 

vinnopnvrrmr  i Ian  cash  I ro  Asphodel,  N.  ossi/ragum,  a 

.5  plant  with  creeping  roots,  enslform  leaves 

*! J®  “A11  ? tI1be  '4s<eroid«r.  consisting  of  all  jn  tij„  p]lnCi  ^<1  scapes  termt- 

rhiMltr>"  noting  In  a spiked  cluster  of  pretty  yellow 
!lh  v h flowers.  It  is  common  on  wet  moors  and 
'.IS  the  boggy  sides  of  mountains.  Since 
are  all  closely  allied  to  Lepiaophy Hum  ivoxa  nhf'pn  Tmuttirinfir  in  stirh  loraiitlpq  are 

ss  £35  x™* 

* A “erica*  “d  that  this  disease  was  attributable  to  the 
to  Pteronia  from  the  Cape.  herbage  on  which  they  fed ; and  hence 

NARD03MIA.  A name  under  which  the  this  innoxious  plant  received  the  111- 
■Winter  Heliotrope  iTussilago  fragrant ),  omened  name  otsifragum,  or  ’bone- 
and  some  allied  Northern  species  of  Tutsi-  breaker.’  An  American  species,  N.  ameri- 
lago,  have  been  separated  genericaily,  on  canum,  is  similar  In  all  respects.  French 
account  of  trlfltngdifferencea  In  thefemale  Bristol ; Germ.  Beinbrtchgras.  [C.A.J.] 
florets.  Together  with  PctasiUs,  of  which  a „„„„„  rtmbsiurerim 

they  have  the  habit,  they  are  much  more  51? *hot  the  umbels 

appropriately  considered  as  a section  only  c^vx 

of  the  Well-marked  and  natural  tzpmift  t - DHV6  DO  InVOltlCrCg  (1)6  UniD  Of  tu6  C&lyX 

oitne  weu  marked  ana  natural  genua  Tut-  ,g  guppregged(  the  stjqopods  are  depressed 
y ’ and  cup-shaped,  the  styles  recurved,  and 

NARDOSTACHTS.  A genns  ot  Nepalese  the  fruit  compressed  at  the  hack  with  a 
herbaceous  plants  helonglug  to  the  Volt-  dilated  margin,  each  half  traversed  by 
rianacea.  The  flowers  are  In  corymbs,  pro-  three  central  ridges  and  two  lateral  ones, 
tected  by  an  Involucre;  the  calyx  limb  which  are  very  minute.  There  la  one  vitta 
Is  divided  Into  five  persistent  leafy  seg-  In  each  channel  on  the  bock  of  the  fruit, 
ments ; the  corolla  Is  regular,  spurless.  Its  and  a variable  number  on  the  commissure, 
tube  enclosing  four  stamens;  the  ovary  N,  asafoetida,  a tall-growing  plant  much 
Is  Inferior,  three-celled,  two  of  the  com-  like  a Ferula,  grows  In  Western  Tibet, 
partments  being  empty,  and  the  third  con-  &c.  The  plant  has  recently  produced  Its 
talnlng  a single  ovule.  The  roots  of  these  , flowers  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 


Nardoatachyi  Jatamansi. 

NARDC S.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Agrostidea.  The  Inflorescence 
Is  In  simple  unilateral  two-rowed  spikes  ; 
glumes  none ; pales  two.  terminating  iu  a 
bristle.  The  common  Nard,  vr  Matgrass, 
Is  the  only  species  described.  It  Is  a 
worthless  grass  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but,  growing  on  dry  bare  moory  plares.  Is 
valuable  for  sheep  pasture.  [D.  M.] 

NARGIL,  NARIKEL,  NARITUL.  In- 
dian names  for  the  Cocoa-nut. 

NARTHECICM.  A genus  of  marsh 
herbaceous  perennials  belonging  to  the 
Juncacea,  and  of  which  the  characters 
are:— Sepals  coloured;  fllaments  hairy; 
stigma  one ; capsule  three-celled  at  the 
base,  many-seeded.  The  genus,  which  Is  a 
small  one.  Is  represented  In  Britain  by  the 
Lancashire  Asphodel,  N.  ossi/ragum,  a 
plant  with  creeping  roots,  enslform  leaves 
all  in  the  same  plane,  and  scapes  termi- 
nating in  a spiked  cluster  of  pretty  yellow 
Sowers.  It  Is  common  on  wet  moors  and 
the  boggy  sides  of  mountains.  Since 
sheep  pasturing  In  sucb  localities  are 
liable  to  tbe  rot.  It  was  formerly  tbought 
that  this  disease  was  attributable  to  the 
herbage  on  which  they  fed;  and  hence 
this  Innoxious  plant  received  the  Ill- 
omened  name  osrifragum,  or  ’bone- 
breaker.’  An  American  species,  N.  ameri- 
canum,  is  similar  In  all  respects.  French 
Brite-ot ; Germ.  Beinbrtchgras.  [C.  A.  J .] 

NARTHEX.  A genns  of  Vm bslli/ertt 
closely  allied  to  Ferula,  but  tbe  umbels 
have  no  Involucre,  tbe  limb  ot  tbe  calyx 
Is  suppressed,  the  stylopods  are  depressed 
and  cup-shaped,  the  styles  recurved,  and 
the  fruit  compressed  at  the  back  with  a 
dilated  margin,  each  half  traversed  by 
three  central  ridges  and  two  lateral  ones, 
which  are  very  minute.  There  Is  one  vitta 
in  each  channel  on  tbe  hock  of  the  fruit, 
and  a variable  number  on  the  commissure. 
N,  asafatida,  a tall-growing  plant  much 
like  a Ferula,  grows  In  Western  Tibet, 
j &c.  The  plant  has  recently  produced  Its 
i flowers  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 
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It  seems  certain,  from  the  researches  of  i 
Falconer  and  others,  that  this  plant  pro- 
duces some  of  the  asafietlda  of  commerce, 
while  Seorcxtorma  fcetida,  a gigantic  umbel- 
liferous plant  found  in  the  sandy  steppes 
east  of  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  some  other 
allied  plants,  also  furnish  the  drug.  On 
i cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  a 
i juice  exudes  which  hardens  by  exposure, 
and  Is  collected  and  sent  to  this  country 
from  Bombay.  The  drug  is  well  known 


Narthrx  uafortida. 


i for  Its  disgusting  odour,  which  It  seems 
has  charms  for  some  people,  as  the  | 
Persians  and  other  Asiatics  use  it  as  a 
l condiment.  It  has  even  been  called  the 
j "food  of  the  gods,'  a strange  contrast  to  : 
i its  popular  name  In  this  country,  namely, 
‘Devil's  dung.’  In  medicine  this  drug 'is 
used  as  a stimulant  in  hysteria  with  ex- 
cellent effect ; also  In  rases  of  flatulence  j 
and  chronic  catarrh.  Its  smell  Is  a very  j 
serious  Impediment  to  its  use.  [M.  T.  M.]  ! 

NARUNGEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Sweet  Orange. 

NASEBERRY.  Achriu  Sapata , some- 
times called  Neesherry  or  Nisberry. 

NASEBERRY-BULLY  TREE.  Achras 
Hidtroxylon.  — , BROAD-LEAVEI).  Lu- 
ciano. multiflorum. 

NA8ITORT.  (Fr.l  Lepiditim  tativum. 

NASSAU  VI  ACE. E,  or  N ASS  A VI  ACE. E. 
A tribe  of  composite  plants  included  in  the 
su border  LaMatiflortB,  In  this  suborder  the 
hermaphrodite  florets,  or  at  least  the  uni- 
sexual ones,  are  two-lipped.  The  tribe  Is 
distinguished  by  Its  style  not  being  tumid, 
and  its  arms  ltelng  long  linear  truncate, 
fringed  only  at  the  point.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NASSAUVIA.  A genus  of  Crrmpoeitip, 
the  type  of  a tribe  of  Labiatiflorir.  It 
consists  of  low  much-branched  perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  crowded  stem- 
clasping  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  almost 
always  prirkly,  and  solitary  or  clustered 
heads  of  yellow  or  white  flowers.  Each 


head  contains  five  bilabiate  florets  in  an 
oblong  cylindrical  Involucre ; the  recepta-  J 
cle  Is  naked,  the  aclienes  glabrous,  with  a 
pappusof  llnearorcaplllary  bristles.  There  j 
are  about  twenty  species  known,  all  natives 
of  extratroplcal  South  America. 

KART ANTHU8.  A genus  of  Calyceracew, 
comprising  nine  species  from  elevated  dry 
rocky  and  exposed  situations  in  the  Andes 
of  Chill,  all  stemless  glabrous  herbs,  with 
spreading  radical  leaves  mostly  cut  or 
toothed,  and  short  succulent  scapes  bear- 
ing numerous  flower-heads  closely  collect- 
ed into  one  large  terminal  globular  head. 

NASTURTIUM.  A genus  of  Cnici/erec, 
or  Bra.vricacece  consisting  of  dwarf  un- 
interesting weedy-looklng  plants  whose 
stems  and  leaves  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  acrid  flavour  peculiar  to  crucifers. 

■ The  genus  Is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  effect  Its  acrimony  produces  on 
the  mtiBcies  of  the  noBe—  natus  tortxu  sig- 
nifying a convulsed  nose.’ 

„V.  officinale,  the  Common  Watercress,  Is 
a well-known  hardy  perennial,  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  usually  found  in  abundance 
near  springs  or  open  running  water- 
courses. It  is  of  a creeping  habit,  with 
smooth  shining  brownish-green  pinnatlfld 
leaves,  and  ovate  somewhat  heart-shaped 
leaflets,  the  terminal  one  being  much 
larger  t han  the  rest.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white, produced  towards  theextremlty 
of  the  branches  in  a sort  of  terminal  pa- 
nicle. 

As  a spring  salad  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  of  Watercrcsses  have  been  used 
from  time  Immemorial.  They  are  stated 
to  have  been  eaten  by  the  ancients  along 
with  lettuces,  to  counteract  the  coldness  of 
the  latter  by  their  warm  and  stimulating 
qualities ; and  at  the  present  day  they  are 
to  be  found  almost  on  every  table,  the 
popular  belief  being  that,  when  eaten  fast- 
ing, they  possess  the  property  of  exciting 
the  appetite,  and  acting  as  a powerful  anti- 
scorbutic. The  first  attempt  to  cultivate 
watercrcsses  by  artificial  means  in  Europe 
was  made  by  Nicholas  Meissner  at  Erfurt, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Thuringia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  soil 
and  other  circumstances  being  highly  fa- 
vourablefor  their  growth,  the  experiment 
proved  successful,  and  the  watercrcsses  of 
Erfurt  soon  acquired  that  celebrity  for 
their  superior  quality  which  they  still 
maintain,  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Rhine 
as  well  as  the  markets  of  Berlin,  120  miles 
distant,  being  constantly  supplied  with 
them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
the  mode  of  cultivating  watercrcsses  was 
first  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bradbury  Ht  North- 
fleet,  Springhead,  near  Gravesend,  and  has 
continued  to  spread,  particularly  in  loca- 
lities favourably  situated  with  regard  to 
springs  of  water.  Near  Rirkmansworth 
In  Hertfordshire,  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex, 
Uxbridge  In  Middlesex,  and  various  other 
places,  there  are  plantations  many  acres 
In  extent,  which  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
supply  the  great  demand  for  this  popular 
salad  herb  during  the  season.  [W.  B.  B ] 
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NASTURTIUM.  The  garden  name  of  each  of  them  so  twisted  that  what  was 
Tropanlum.  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  becomes  the 

NATA.  The  Bengalee  name  of  the  Bon-  "P**1--.  ,The  Involucel  or  outer  calyx  Is 
due  nut  tree,  Ouilandina  Bmuiuc.  tbre®  to  four-leaved,  ultimately  deciduous ; 

_.  ,,  . , the  true  calyx  bell-shaped  with  four  to 

NATANS.  Floating  under  water  like  a six  segments  ; petals  bluntish,  with  mem- 
Conferca.  branous  convolute  stalks  forming  little 

NATCHNEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Elen-  hollow  Pouches ; column  bent  downwards  ; 
sine  coracana.  ovary  rounded,  depressed,  of  numerous 

I crested  lobes,  attached  to  a central  t>ro- 
NATIVE  BREAD.  Mylitta.  I longed  axis,  each  con  tain  ing  a single  seed. 

NATJI.  A name  In  Natal  for  a small  'l?d£hlscent-  N.phtxnicea  has  benuti- 

variety  of  Citrus  nobilis.  | 5“  plnkT  ,vr*:  aud  19  a rare  Plant  In  the 

_ , Canary  Isles.  The  generic  name  is  given 

NATSIATCM.  The  name  of  a genus  of  in  honour  of  ,1.  de  Nava,  the  founder  of 
Phytocrenacecc,  represented  by  a climbing  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Orotava,  MTHl  ' 
shrub  native  of  tropical  Asia,  with  alter-  vs  vat*  out,  , , . „ ' 

nate  leaves,  and  small  greenish  dioecious  navarhetia.  A genus  of  Polcmo- 
flowers,  arranged  In  long  hairy  pendent  n'ace&>  containing  nine  species,  natives  of 
clusters.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  five-  Amer,ca-  They  are  annual  herbs,  generally 
parted,  and  the  disk  flve-lobed,  each  lobe  F"u|nous.  often  foetid,  with  pinnatisect 
having  two  linear  teeth.  In  the  male  flower  ®u,e,' rnate  leaves,  the  lower  ones  sometimes 
there  are  five  stamens  alternating  with  the  poll  re,  and  flowers  in  dense  heads  fur-  ■ 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  with  anthers  opening  fished  with  spiny  bracts.  The  calyx  is 
longitudinally  land  in  the  female  the  ovary  obconical  or  tubular,  campanulate,  with 
is  free,  one-celled,  with  two  pendulous  , c Jvery  'ol>£8  : the  corolla  tube 

. __  CiPrWlOT  QtI/1  thn  huh  AUfOimllnr.  mi,  S til... 


[M.  T.  M.] 


slender  and  the  limb  spreading,  cut  into 
oblong  lacinise;  the  stamens  usually  ex- 


NAUCLEA.  An  extensive  genus  of  Cin-  serted  ; the  disk  minute  ; and  the  capsule 
chonacece , principally  natives  of  tropical  ovoid  and  obtuse,  with  ovoid  wingless 
Asia.  Of  the  several  sections,  one  frequent-  seeds.  This  genus  can  scarcely  be  sepa- 
ly  described  as  a distinct  genus  under  the  rated  from  Collomia  or  Oilia , except  by  its 


name  of  Uncaria , is  composed  of  climbing 
shrubs  having  the  old  or  Bterile  flower- 
stalks  converted  into  hooked  spines ; the 
others  consist  of  middle-sized  trees  or 
shrubs.  The  leaves  are  opposite  or  in  whorls 


habit.  [W.  C.] 

NAYELWORT.  Cotyledon.  — , VENUS’S. 
Omphalode*  linifolia. 

NAVE-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Modioli- 


of  three  or  four,  and  the  flowers  crowded  form. 

globose  heads!  receptacles  ,0rml118  dcil5G  NAVET.  (Fr.)  Brassica  Kapus.  - 
y.  Gambir,  or  Uncaria  Gambir,  a native  Brassica  campcstris.  - IV  HIVE  It. 

of  the  Malayan  Islands,  yields  the  Gambir  ole'ler"-  ~ 

or  Terra  Japonlca  of  commerce.  In  a wild  ebryanui  alba.  — 8AUVAGE.  Brassica 
state  it  Is  a rambling  climber,  but  un- 


der  cultivation  It  forms  when  trimmed  a NAVI 
bushy  shrub,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  restris. 
smoothohlongorovate  leaves,  and  globular  .. , ,, 
heads  of  green  and  pink  flowers  upon  the  “Av 
upper  flower-stalks,  the  lower  ones  being  NAV; 


NAVETTE.  (Fr.)  Brassica  Napus  syl- 


N A VKW.  Brassica  campestris. 

NAVIA.  A genus  of  Brazilian  herbs 


barren  and  converted  into  hooked  spines,  belonging  to  the  Bromeliaccrr,  having 
Gambir,  or  Terra  Japonlca,  Is  prepared  by  tufted  leaves  and  downy  flower-stalks, 
boiling  the  leaves  for  several  hours  In  large  bearing  tufts  of  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
cauldrons  of  water,  after  which  they  are  brncts.  The  perianth  is  divided  Into  three 
taken  out  and  allowed  to  drain  into  the  caul-  outer  and  three  inner  segments,  two  of  the 
dron.  The  decoction  is  kept  boiling  until  it  former  larger  and  more  acutely  keeled  than 
thickens,whenitIslefttocool;  and  is  after-  the  third,  the  three  inner  petaloid  seg- 
wards  poured  into  bblong  moulds,  where  it  ments  conjoined  below  into  a tul>e;  sta- 
remains  until  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  mens  six,  hypogynous;  ovary  free,  three-  ! 


clay,  and  is  then  cut  into  small  cubes, which  ceiled;  stigmas  three,  thread-like  ; eapsuie 
are  thoroughly  dried  and  hardened  In  the  membranous,  three-valved.  [M.  T.  M.J 

sun.  Among  the  Malays  the  chief  use  of  .nr*  . - 

Gambir  is  as  a masticatory,  in  comblna-  NAV ICUL ARIA.  A genus  of  grasses 


tlon  with  the  areca-nut  ami  the  betel-leaf ; now  Included  in  Panicum. 
but  considerable  quantities  are  annually  NAVICULAR.  Boat-shaped.  The  same 
exported  to  China  for  tanning  purposes,  asCymbiform. 

and  likewise  to  this  country,  where  it  Is  „ , , , , . . , , ...  , 

used  for  tanning  'kips’  for  the  upper  „ -’AW.  A klnu  of  Ironwood  met  with  in 


leather  of  shoes,  and  also  by  dyers  and  Ceylon. 

curriers.  [A.  S.J  i NEBBEK.  An  Arabian  name  for  the 

NAV.EA.  A genus  of  Malmccit,  allied  *ru,t  of  the  JuJubc- 
to  Lavatera,  comprising  a single  species,  NEB-NEB,  or  NIB-NIB.  The  pods  of  Ara- 
natlve  of  the  Canary  Isles.  The  flower  da  vera,  which  are  used  for  tanning  In 
stalks  are  axillary  or  terminal,  racemose,  Egypt. 


Clje  Crratfury  of  3Sotanjj. 


NEBOO.  An  Indian  name  tor  the  Lemon.  f 

NEBl’LOSE.  Clouded. 

NECKERA.  A beautiful  genus  of  mosses,  1 
: the  type  of  the  Xeckerei,  which  are  dlstln-  i 
gulshed  from  Hookeriei  by  the  pinnate 
branching,  and  the  cnculllform  frequently  , 
pilose  veil.  The  peristome  Is  double  or 
single,  and  the  branches  almost  always 

flattened.  The  foliage  Is  peculiarly  elegant, 

and  is  frequently  beautifully  undulated,  as 
In  A",  crispa,  which  Is  one  of  our  finest 
mosses.  Neckera,  however,  obtains  Its 
maximum  In  hotter  countries,  though  A. 
janroofa,  which  Is  almost  cosmopolitan, 
occurs  as  far  north  as  Scotland.  CM.  J.  B.J 

NECKLACE-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Mo- 
nillform. 

NECKLACE-TREE.  Ormosia . 
NECKWEED.  Cannabis  tativa. 

NECROSia  Canker.  A drying  and  dying 
of  the  branch  of  a tree,  beginning  with  the 
bark  and  eating  gradually  inwards. 

NECTANDRA  A considerable  genus  of 
Lauracca,  abounding  In  Peru,  Guiana,  and  I 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  species  all 
form  large  forest  trees,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  loose  axillary  panicles  or  co- 
rymbs of  perfect  flowers,  having  a six- 
parted  wheel-shaped  calyx,  the  segments 
of  which  fall  away,  while  the  tubular  part 
increases  In  size  and  ultimately  forms  a 
cup,  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the 
one-seeded  fruit ; the  twelve  stamens  are 
arranged  in  four  series,  the  nine  outer 
fertile,  and  the  three  Inner  sterile. 

The  Greenheart  or  Biblrl  tree  of  British 
Guiana,  named  Xeclandra  Rodim  by  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk,  but  by  some  botanists  con- 
sidered a variety  of  ,V.  leucantha,  is  a large 
tree  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  frequently 
without  branches  for  the  first  fifty  feet, 
the  trunk  being  between  two  and  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  covered  with  an  asli- 
coloured  bark,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Blbiru  bark,  is  used  medicinally  as  a tonic 
and  febrifuge,  its  properties  being  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  uncrystallisable  alka- 
loid, found  likewise  in  the  seeds.  These 
l latter,  however,  are  more  remarkable  tor 
i containing  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
| starsh,  which  the  Indians  mix  with  rotten 
: wood,  and  make  into  a bitter  disagreeable 
kind  of  bread.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
the  tree  Is  Its  timber,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  regularly  Imported  for  ship- 
building purposes,  Its  great  strength  and 
durability,  together  with  the  long  lengths 
in  which  it  is  obtainable,  rendering  it  well 
suited  for  beams,  planking,  and  similar  pur- 
poses ; and  Its  reputation  Is  so  high  that  it 
is  placed  In  the  first  or  twelve-year  class 
in  Lloyd’s  list  of  shipbuilding  woods, 
though  It  is  by  no  means  free  from  the 
attackB  of  the  ship-worm,  or  of  the  fungi 
which  are  such  a fertile  cause  of  decay  in 
ships’  timbers.  CA-  8-J 

NECTAR.  The  honey  of  a flower;  the 
superfluous  saccharine  matter  remaining 


after  the  stamens  and  pistil  have  con- 
sumed all  that  they  require. 

NECTARILYMA.  A collection  of  long 
hairs  found  on  the  Inner  surface  of  some  i 
glowers,  as  hlcnyanthes. 

NECTARINE.  A smooth-skinned  variety 
of  the  Peach,  Amygdalus  persica. 

NECTARIUM,  NECTARY.  A place  or 
thing  in  which  honey  la  secreted.  Some- 
times also  applied  to  any  supplementary 
or  anomalous  organ  in  a flower. 

NECTAROSCORDCM.  A genus  of  bulb- 
ous Liliuceie  founded  on  Allium  siculum, 
which  differs  not  only  from  Allium,  but 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  order.  In 
having  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  perianth 
at  the  base  so  as  to  be  partly  Inferior ; the 
perianth  also  differs  from  that  of  Allium 
In  being  somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  a 
short  pear-shaped  tube,  and  a six-parted 
limb.  In  its  habit,  odour,  and  umbellate 
: flowers,  it  quite  agrees  with  Allium.  The 
i leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  channelled; 
and  the  scape  two  or  three  feet  high,  with 
a loose  umbel  of  green  and  purplish  flowers 
■ 1 on  drooping  pedicels.  [J.  T.  8.] 

! NECTAROSTIGMA.  A gland  secreting 
. honey  in  certain  flowers,  as  in  Ranunculus. 


NECTAROTHECA.  Literally,  a honey  or 
nectar  case ; the  spur  of  certain  flowers. 

NECTRIA.  A genus  of  ascomycetous 
Fungi  closely  allied  to  Splurria,  and  com- 
prising all  the  species  which  have  naked 
bright-coloured  perithecia.  Several  ex- 
hibit the  roost  brilliant  tints.  A.  cinna- 
barina  occurs  in  every  garden  on  dead 
currant  twigs,  always  succeeding  the 
common  Tubercularia,  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  merely  a young  state  of  the  Nectrm. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  abound  lu 
temperate  regions  in  either  hemisphere, 
though  not  confined  to  them.  [M.J.B.] 

NEE  A.  A genus  of  tropical  American 
trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Xycta- 
ginacea.  The  flowers  are  pantcled,  with- 
out involucre,  but  having  a tubular  peri- 
anth, within  which  are  included  five  to 
eight  stamens  of  unequal  length;  the 
ovary  contains  a single  erect  ovule.  The 
fruit  is  contained  within  the  hardened 
persistent  base  of  the  perianth,  but  Is  not 
united  with  it.  [M.  T.  JI.J 

NEEDLES,  SPANISH.  An  American 
name  for  Bidens  bipinnata. 

NEEDLE-SHAPED.  Linear,  rigid,  taper- 
ing to  a fine  point  from  a narrow  base,  as 
the  leaves  of  juniper. 

NEELA.  An  Indian  name  for  Indigo. 

NEELE.  Lolium  temulentum. 

NEEM,  or  NIH.  Melia  Azadirachta. 

NEEMOOKA.  An  Indian  name  for  Cly- 
pea  hmiandifolia. 

NEE8IA.  A genus  of  RtercuHacccc,  of 
the  tribe  Bombacea,  very  nearly  allied  to 
Durio ; but  the  numerous  filaments  are 
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almost  free,  and  each  bears  only  one  or 
two  ring-sliaped  anthers.  There  are  two 
species,  one  from  Java,  the  other  from  the 
Malayan  peninsula  : both  very  large  trees, 
with  alternate  lenves  scaly-white  under- 
neath, and  rather  large  reddish  flowers 
in  short  racemes  or  clusters  along  the 
branches.  The  fruit  Is  hard  and  woody, 
covered  with  asperities,  and  much  resem- 
bling the  durian  in  outer  aspect,  but  with- 
out Its  edible  palp. 

N^  FLIER.  (Fr)  Mespilua.  — COTON- 
N I K It.  Cotoneaater  vulgaris.  — DC  JA- 
PON.  Eriobotrya  japonica. 

NEGRETTE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

NEGRO-CORN.  A West  Indian  name  for 
the  Turkish  Millet  or  Dhurra. 

NEGRO’S  HEAD.  Phytelephas  macro- 
earpa. 

NEGCNDO.  A North  American  tree  be- 
longing to  the  Acerace<r,  and  distinguished 
from  the  true  maples  by  having  pinnate 
leaves.  X.  frarinifolium,  the  Box  Elder 
or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  a tree  of  forty  feet 
high,  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  is  sometimes 
introduced  into  English  shrubberies.  The 


leaflets  are  opposite,  deeply  toothed,  the 
terminal  one  usually  three-lobed.  [C.  A.  J.] 


NEILLIA.  A genus  of  Rosacea;  of  the 
group  Spirreiitc,  and  closely  allied  to  Spirita 
itself,  from  which,  however,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  seeds  having  copious  fleshy 
albumen.  Two  species  are  known,  both 
natives  of  the  Himalayas,  and  both  shrubs 
with  simple  doubly-serrated  leaves,  and 
racemes  of  white  flowers.  [A.  8.] 

NF.IPPERGIA  chrysantha  is  a species  of 
; Acineta,  erected  into  a genus  by  Morren. 
The  points  relied  upon  tor  its  separation 
i were  the  erect  Instead  of  pendulous  flower- 
racemes,  and  the  presence  of  a long  blunt 
papillose  horn  arising  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  lip;  but  the  racemes  are  not  always 
erect,  and  other  species  of  Acineta  have 
analogous  horns  of  different  forms.  It  is 
a native  of  Mexico,  and  has  long  racemes 
of  large  golden-yellow  flowers,  which  have 
an  aromatic  odour  at  night  but  are  odour- 
less during  the  day.  [A.  S.] 

NEJA.  A genus  of  Compotriia ?,  consist- 
ing of  half  a dozen  South  Brazilian  peren- 
nials or  low  undcrehrubs,  generally  hispid 
with  long  spreading  hairs,  and  bearing 
scattered  narrow  linear  finely  pointed 
leaves,  and  yellow  flower-heads.  In  essen- 
tial characters  they  only  differ  in  their 
rather  narrower  achenes  from  Chrytopsia, 
with  which  they  ought  probably  to  be 
united.  The  X.  gracilis,  occasionally  met 
with  In  our  gardens.  Is  a rather  neat  and 
pretty  greenhouse  plant. 

NELSONIA.  A small  genus  of  Acantba- 
car,  widely  distributed  over  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  In  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Worlds.  The  species  consist  of  diffuse 
often  tomentose  herbs,  growing  in  low 
moist  localities,  furnished  with  smallish 


leaves,  and  small  solitary  flowers  covered 
by  a single  large  bract,  the  lateral  ones 
being  either  deficient  or  very  small.  These 
flowers  are  arranged  In  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes  like  those  of  Origanum.  The  calyx 
Is  unequally  five-parted,  and  the  corolla 
two-lipped,  with  only  two  stamens,  one 
cell  of  the  anther  placed  alwve  the  other. 
The  capsule  has  eight  small  seeds  in  each 
cell.  [W.  c.] 

NELUMBIACErE,  NELCMBIFM.  A na- 
tural order  and  genus  of  beautiful  thala- 
mifloral  water-plants,  belonging  to  Llnd- 
ley's  nymphal  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exo-  ! 
gens.  They  have  an  elongated  horizontal 
rootstock,  from  which  are  sent  up  long 
cylindrical  leafstalks,  bearing  the  plate- 
like  leaves  in  a peltate  manner  on  their 
summit.  These  leaves  are  circular  In  out- 
line, with  radiating  venation,  and  cover- 
ed on  the  upper  surface  with  a glaucous 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  also  borne  on  long 
stalks,  traversed  like  thoseof  the  leaves  by 
a number  of  air-canals,  regularly  disposed. 
The  calyx  consists  offourtoflvedeciduous 
sepals ; the  corolla  of  numerous  deciduous 
petals,  arranged  in  several  rows ; the  sta- 
mens are  numerous,  in  several  rows,  at- 
tached with  the  petals  to  the  base  of  the 
receptacle  ; the  stigma  is  sessile  ; the  re- 
ceptacle or  torus  is  in  form  like  a funnel : 
and  the  ovaries,  which  are  numerous,  are 
plared  in  sockets  on  the  upper  surface ; the 
ovule  solitary.or  sometimes  two  placed  side 
by  side.  The  seeds  contain  an  embryo  with- 
out albumen,  but  with  thick  cotyledons, 
and  a much-developed  plumule. 

I -V.  sjicciosum,  the  Sacred  Lotus,  Is  inter- 
esting for  its  associations,  as  well  as  for 
the  beauty  of  Its  rose-coloured  flowers.  It 
is  found  throughout  India,  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  the  Malay  and  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Persia,  and  even  the  Caspian  Sea, 
hut  Is  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  the  Nile. 
Herodotus,  however,  descriltes  the  plant 
] with  tolerable  accuracy,  comparing  the  re- 
j ceptacle  of  the  flower  to  a wasp's  nest. 
Strabo  and  Theophrastus,  likewise,  men- 
tion the  plant  as  a native  of  Egypt.  Sculp- 
tured representations  of  it  abound  among 
: the  ruins  of  Egyptian  temples,  and  many 
other  circumstances  prove  the  veneration 
paid  to  this  plant  by  the  votaries  of  Isis.  ' 
In  a manuscript  of  Dloscorldes  supposed 
to  be  of  the  twelfth  century,  formerly 
in  tbeRinuccini  library  at  Florence,  there 
Is  a figure  of  the  Nelumbinm,  under  the 
name  kuamot,  while  under  the  name  lotos 
a tolerably  good  representation  of  Celtis 
australis  Is  given.  But  the  worship  of  the 
Lotus  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  for  In  India,  Tibet,  China, 
and  Japan,  the  plant  was  deemed  sacred, 
and  Indeed  It  is  still  employed  In  religious 
Invocations  and  ceremonies.  The  leaves 
are  covered  with  a fine  microscopic  down, 
which,  by  retaining  a film  of  air  over  the 
upper  surface,  prevents  It  from  being 
wetted  when  water  is  poured  on  it,  the 
water  rolling  off  In  drops;  this  has  a very 
pretty  appearance,  the  drops  of  water  look- 
ing like  drops  of  molten  silver.  The  Hln- 
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I doos  have  a proverb  founded  on  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  leaves,  to  the  effect  that  the 
■ good  and  virtuous  man  is  not  enslaved  by 
1 passion  nor  polluted  by  vice ; for  though 
hemay  be  immersed  in  the  waters  of  temp- 
tation, yet  Mice  a lotus  leaf  he  will  rise  un- 
injured by  them.  The  leafstalks  abound  In 
spiral  fibres,  which  are  carefully  extract- 
ed and  used  as  wicks  to  bum  in  the  temples 
of  India,  before  the  idols.  The  rootstock 
and  seeds  are  eaten  as  food  in  China,  India, 
and  Australia,  and  medicinal  properties 
! are  assigned  to  the  viscid  juice  of  the  leaf- 
' stalks. 

The  young  leaves  of  these  plants  Boat  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  as  the  stalk 
supporting  them  lengthens  they  are  carried 
i upwards.  The  faci  of  the  contact  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf  with  the  water, 

: ' together  with  the  structure  of  tho  upper 
: surface  of  the  leaf  as  before  described,  ac- 
counts for  the  peculiar  position  of  tho 
breathing  pores  or  stomates,  which  are  only 
to  be  found  within  a small  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  op- 
posite to  its  junction  with  the  stalk.  This 
space  Is  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  rest  of 
the  upper  surface,  and  is  devoid  of  the 
: . covering  of  microscopic  hairs,  A-c.  The 
breathing  pores  are  in  communication  with 
the  air-canals  In  the  stalk.  [M.  T.  M] 

NEMA.  In  Greek  compounds  = the  fila- 
ment. 

NEMATANTHERA.  The  name  of  a 
Surinam  shrub  which  constitutes  a genus 
of  Piperacem.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
oblique  at  the  base,  ribbed;  the  stipules 
small,  opposite  the  leaves,  deciduous ; the 
spikes  stalked,  with  fleshy  peltate  bracts, 
in  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers  arc 
placed  ; the  stamens  two  In  number,  with 
very  long  slender  anthers  which  separate 
from  the  filament  at  a joint.  The  ovary, 

1 which  Is  In  the  same  flowers  with  the 
stamens,  Is  sessile,  with  three  lanceolate 
stigmas.  [M.  T.  M.j 

NEMATODES.  Filamentous,  thrend- 
. like ; a terra  applied  to  Conferva:. 

N EM  AT  A NTH  US.  A genus  of  Oemera- 
ceie  Inhabiting  humid  places  in  South 
American  forests,  and  consisting  of  fleshy 
shrubs,  with  lengthened  scandent,  often 
rooting  branches ; opposite  oblong  leaves  ; 
solitary  axillary  flowers  rather  large  In  size, 
and  of  a purplish  colour  ; a five-cleft  calyx 
having  linear  segments:  a corolla  with 
obconlcal  tube  gradually  merging  Into  a 
funnel  or  bell-shaped  expansion  ; and  a 
one-eelled  two-valved  capsule,  containing 
an  Indefinite  number  of  seeds.  [B.  S.j 

NEMATHECIA.  Warty  excrescences  of 
the  fronds  of  certain  rose-spored  Algo’, 
producing  tetraspores,  as  in  Phylloplwra. 

NEMATOCERAB.  The  live  species  of 
New  Zealand  orchids  described  under  this 
generic  name  have  now  l>een  combined 
with  Corymnthee.  They  are  curious  little 
terrestrial  plants,  with  solitary  broad 
i membranous  leaves,  and  solitary  dirty 
purple  flowers.  In  technical  characters 


they  differ  from  the  original  species  of 
Corytanlhet  by  having  very  long  filiform 
lateral  sepals  projecting  horizontally  from 
beneath  the  lip,  and  similar  long  filiform 
erect  petals.  [A.  8.] 

NEME-E.  A word  used  by  Fries  for 
cryptogams,  to  indicate  that  they  germi- 
nate by  means  of  the  protrusion  of  a 
thread,  and  do  not  possess  true  cotyledons. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  many 
Algte  cannot  be  said  to  germinate  at  all, 
and  In  fSelaginetla  and  some  other  allied 
Acrogens  germination  consists  in  cell- 
division  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  a thread.  [M.J.  B.j 

NEMESIA.  A family  of  herbaceous 
annual  plants  belonging  to  the  Scruphnla- 
riaecie,  distinguished  from  Linaria  by  the 
compressed  capsule  which  opens  length- 
wise In  the  middle.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grow 
from  a few  inches  to  a foot,  high  or  more, 
with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal racemes  of  unpretending  flowers 
usually  of  a purplish  hue.  [0.  A.  J.] 

NEMOCHLOA.  A genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Iihynehosporeir,  and 
described  hy  Stendel  under  Pleuroetachys. 

I They  are  all  Brazilian.  [D.  M.j 

NEMOPHTLA.  A genns  of  herbaceous 
1 annual  plants,  with  diffuse  brittle  stems, 
plnnatifld  leaves,  and  conspicuous  flowers, 
lielonging  to  the  Hydrophyllaceir,  and  well 
marked  hy  the  reflexed  teeth  between  tiie 
lobes  of  the  calyx.  Several  species  are  in 
common  cultivation,  of  which  N.  intignit. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  from  California, 
Is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  is  much 
[ prized  as  a border  plant  for  its  showy 
large  flowers  of  a clear  brilliant  blue  with 
a white  centre.  X.  atomaria  hears  white 
(lowers  singularly  dotted  with  purple- 
j black.  A",  maculata  has  whitish  flowers 
with  one  large  purple  spot  at  the  tip  of 
each  petal.  [C.  A.  J.j 

NEMOROSE.  Growing  In  groves. 

NE  M'OUBLIEZ  PAR  (Fr.)  Myototis 
paluetris. 

NENUPHAR.  (FrJ  Xymphcea.  — 
JAUNE.  Xuphar. 

NEODRY  AS.  An  inconspicuous  little 
orchid  from  Bolivia,  with  the  habit  of  a 
Polystachia.  N.  rhodtmeura  has  flowers 
with  a concave  broadly  oblong  cordate  lip, 
upon  a long  claw,  through  which  runs  an 
I obtuse  crest  ending,  just  beyond  the  junc- 
i tlon  of  the  claw  with  the  lamina,  in  a callo- 
sity composed  of  two  four-lohed  plates,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other.  Their  column  is 
semlterete,  channelled  In  front,  and  pro- 
longed upwards  Into  two  ears  which  are 
notched  at  the  tips.  The  two  pyriform 
pollen-masses  are  attached  to  a renlforra 
gland  by  a llgulate  caudiclc.  [A.  SJ 

NEOGYNE.  Proposed  as  a genus  by  the 
younger  Reiehenbach,  hut  since  reduced  by 
j i.indley  to  a section  of  Ccelogyne,  charac- 
terised by  its  flowers  being  closed  andhav- 
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ing  carinate  sepals  with  saccate  bases  and 
a bisaccate  lip.  Only  one  species  is  known 
Cielogynr  (9  Neogyne)  Gardneriana,  a very 
line  plant  of  Nepal  and  Khasya,  with  long 
flask-like  pseudobulbs,  very  large  five- 
nerved  lanceolate  leaves,  and  dense  nod- 
ding terminal  or  radical  racemes  of  large 
pure  white  flowers,  with  a yellowish  stain 
on  the  lip,  each  flower  having  beneath  it  a 
conspicuous  petal-llke  bract.  [A.  8.J 

NEOTINEA  Intacta  Is  the  Aeerae  intacta 
or  Aeeras  meundiflora  of  most  botanists,  a 
common  South  European  orchid,  which 
has  recently  been  found  wild  in  Ireland. 
It  was  first  separated  as  a distinct  genus 
by  an  Italian  botanist,  and  named  Tinea, 
which  name  has  been  changed  to  Jieotinea 
by  Iteichenbach.  [A.  80 

NEOTTIA.  With  the  exception  of  the 
longer  column  and  the  generally  cucullate 
! anther-bed,  there  are  no  technical  charac- 
\ ters  tor  separating  this  genus  of  orchids 
from  Listera  ; but  it  is  well  marked  and 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  habit  of  Its 
species,  all  of  which  are  leafless  brown- 
stemmed  plants  with  sheathing  scales  in 
place  of  leaves.  Only  about  four  species  are 
known,  one  of  which,  a peculiar  withered- 
looking  plant,  AT.  Nidus-avia,  Is  the  Bird's- 
nest  Orchis  of  this  country, while  the  others 
belong  to  Northern  Asia.  Owing  to  confu- 
sion In  nomenclature,  a large  number  of 
species  of  Spiranthea  erroneously  bear  the 
name  of  Neottia  in  many  works.  [A.  8.] 

NEOTTOPTERIS.  Thamnopteria. 

NEOWIEDIA.  Apostasia. 

NEOZA.  An  Indian  name  for  certain 
edible  Pine  seeds. 

NEP.  Nepeta  Cataria.  — , WILD.  Bryo- 
nia diiiica, 

NEPENTHACE/E.  A natural  order  of 
monochlamydeousdicotylcdons.lielouglng 
to  Lindley's  euphorblal  alliance  of  dicli- 
nous Exogens.  They  consist  of  herbs,  or 
half-shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  leaves, 
slightly  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  form- 
ing an  ascldlum  at  the  extremity.  Flowers 
dlrsclous,  the  perianth  four-parted,  infe- 
rior; males : stamens  united  in  a solid  cen- 
tral column,  anthers  about  sixteen,  form- 
ing a spherical  head,  extrorse  ; females : 
ovary  free,  four-cornered,  four-celled,  stig- 
ma sessile;  capsule  four-cel  led,  four-valved, 
with  locuttcldal  dehiscence,  and  indefinite 
ascending  seeds.  They  are  natives  of 
swampy  ground  In  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  Hnd  have  no  known  properties. 
The  pitchers  have  been  found  to  contain  a 
solution  of  binoxalatc  of  potash,  and  some 
chemists  have  detected  muriate  of  soda, 
malic,  and  other  acids  in  them.  Spiral  ves- 
sels abound  In  ail  parts  of  pitcher  plants, 
and  the  woody  bundles  are  without  concen- 
tric zones.  [J.  H.  B.] 

NEPENTHES.  The  sole  genus  of  Nepen- 
thacetr.  About  twonty  species  arc  known, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  are  natives 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  adjacent  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  but  a few 
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extend  to  Continental  Asia,  and  one  to  as 
far  north  as  the  Khasya  mountains,  and  an- 
other to  China.  One  is  confined  to  Ceylon, 
and  two  to  Madagascar.  The  oddity  of  the 
foliaceous  organs  in  this  genus,  with  their 
remarkable  terminal  pltcher-llkc  append- 
ages, has  given  rise  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  botanists  as  to  which 
part  of  the  leaf  is  the  petiole  or  stalk,  and 
which  the  lamina  or  blade.  It  has  been 
commonly  stated  that  the  broad  part  at 
the  base  is  a leafy  stalk,  and  that  the  lid  of  : 
the  so-called  pitcher  is  the  true  lamina.  ! 
The  recent  Investigations  of  Dr.  Hooker, 
however,  have  confirmed  the  statement 
long  ago  made  by  Griffith,  that  the  basal 
portion,  that  which  appears  like  an  ordinary 
leaf,  is  the  true  lamina,  tapering  down- 
wards into  a more  or  less  evident  stalk ; 
and  that  the  pitcher-like  appendage  is  a 
modification  of  the  prolonged  midrib  of 
the  leaf,  or,  rather,  of  a gland  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  midrib. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  pitchers  differ 
considerably  in  the  different  kinds.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  described  one  species  from  Bor- 
neo, and  named  it  after  ltajah  Brooke  (A’. 
Rajah),  in  which  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is 
eighteen  inches  long  by  seven  or  eight  t 
broad,  the  excurrent  midrib  or  tendril  ! 
twenty  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  and  the  pitcher  twelve  inches  long 
by  six  Inches  in  diameter,  of  a broad  am- 
pulla form, with  two  fringed  wings  In  front.  | 

One  of  the  species  sometimes  seen  in  hot-  j 
houses  in  this  country  is  AT.  Rafllesiana,  a 
native  of  Singapore,  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo.  This,  like  many  others,  has 
two  kinds  of  pitchers.  Those  on  the  lower  1 
leaves  are  of  an  ampulla  form,  with  two  I 
fringed  wings  in  front,  about  four  Inches 
long  by  two  wide,  and  beautifully  spotted 
with  rich  brown  ; while  those  on  the  upper 
leaves  are  less  beautifully  coloured,  a good 
deal  longer,  and  funnel-shaped,  narrowing 
gradually  to  the  base,  where  they  gracefully 
curve  upwards.  AT.  distillatoria,  the  Cin- 
galese species,  is  so  called  because  Its 
pitchers  are  partly  filled  with  water  before 
they  open  ; but  that  Is  also  the  case  with 
the  other  species.  The  Cingalese  use  the 
tough  flexible  stems  as  withes.  [A.  8.) 

NEPETA.  A genus  of  the  labiate  order, 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  having  about 
fifteen  ribs,  and  an  oblique  five  toothed 
mouth  ; and  the  corolla  with  the  upper  lip 
straight  and  notched,  and  the  lower  usually  ! 
three-cleft.  The  species  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  temperate  parts  of  AFia;  they 
are  numerous,  and  owing  to  differences  In 
character  have  been  divided  into  several 
subgenera.  [G.  DJ 

NEPHELAPHYLLUM.  A small  genus 
of  terrestrial  orchids  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Epidmdrexe,  and  mostly  natives  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
plants  belonging  to  it  have  creeping  sheath- 
ed stems,  stalked  ovate  or  cordate  leaves, 
usually  purplish  beneath  and  spotted  or 
clouded  above,  and  flowers  In  racemes  on 
terminal  scapes.  [A.  8-3  | 
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NEPHELIUM.  Three  celebrated  Chinese 
and  Malayan  fruits,  the  Lltchl, the  Longan, 
am!  the  Rambulan,  are  produced  by  differ- 
ent trees  belonging  to  this  genus  of  Sapin- 
ducett,  which  contains  In  all  about  twenty- 
live  species,  and  is  confined  to  Southern 
Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  except  a 
single  species  found  in  the  Feejec  and 
neighbouring  Islands.  They  are  mostly 
trees  of  small  size,  with  alternate  pinnate 
(rarely  simple)  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  pro- 
ducing bunches  of  globular  or  egg-shaped 
waned  or  rough  prickly  fruits,  which  do 
not  open  in  a regular  manner  when  ripe : 
each  fruit  contains  a single  seed  covered 
with  a fleshy  arillus.  Their  flowers  have 
from  four  to  six  sepals,  sometimes  united 
into  a cup-shaped  calyx,  as  many  petals  or 
none,  twice  as  many  stamens  Inserted  in- 
side the  ring-like  disk,  and  a short-stalked, 
two-lobed,  two-celled  ovary  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  flower. 

AT.  Lit  chi,  the  Lltchl,  or,  as  it  is  variously 
written,  Lttschl,  Ll'tclii,  Lichl,  Leechee.nr 
La’tjl,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Indi- 
genous fruits  of  China,  and  is  now  frequen  t- 
, ly  imported  to  this  country,  and  sold  in  the 
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fruit  shops.  There  are  several  varieties, 
hut  the  most  common  is  nearly  round, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  In  diameter,  with 
a thin  brittle  shell  of  a red  colour  covered 
all  over  with  rough  warl-Ilke  protuber- 
ances ; others  are  larger  and  heart-shaped. 
When  fresh,  they  are  filled  with  a white, 
almost  transparent,  sweet  jelly-like  pulp, 
surrounding  a rather  large  shining  brown 
seed ; after  they  have  been  gathered  some 
time  the  pulp  shrivels  and  turns  black, 
and  then  bears  some  resem  blanre  to  prunes. 
The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  these  fruits, 
and  consume  large  quantities  of  them, 
both  in  a fresh  state  and  when  dried  and 
preserved  In  various  ways.  The  tree,  which 
grows  about  twenty  feet  high.  Is  a native 
of  Southern  China,  hut  is  only  known  In  a 
cultivated  state.  It  has  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves  composed  of  from  two  to  four  pairs 
of  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  pointed,  shining 
leaflets  ahont  three  Inches  long  and  of  a 
thick  leathery  texture,  and  bears  panicles 
of  small  flowers  which  are  without  petals, 
having  only  a small  cup-shaped  slightly 
four  or  flve-toothed  calyx. 


A'.  Longanum,  the  Longan  tree,  is  like- 
wise a native  of  Southern  China,  where, 
like  the  last,  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit.  Us  leaves  have  generally 
five  pairs  of  leaflets  much  resembling  those 
of  the  Lltchl,  hut  It  is  readily  distinguished  [ 
l>y  Its  flowers  having  a deeply  five-parted  ! 
calyx  and  five  narrow  hairy  petals  about  i 
the  same  length  as  the  calyx.  The  Longan  I 
is  a smaller  fruit  than  the  Lltclii,  varying 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  quite  round,  with  a nearly  smooth 
brittle  skin  of  a yellowish-brown  colour. 

It  contains  a similar  semitransparent  pulp, 
of  an  agreeable  sweet  or  snbacid  flavour,  ! 
and  is  largely  Bold  In  the  Chinese  markets. 

N.  lappaceum  yields  the  Itambutan  or  I 
Ramboostan,  a well-known  and  favourite 
fruit  in  the  Malayan  Archirelago.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  with  leaves  composed  of  from  I 
live  to  seven  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  ; and 
its  flowers  have  a five  or  six-cleft  calyx  and 
no  petals.  The  fruit  is  of  a bright  red 
colour,  about  two  Indies  long,  of  an  oval 
form  and  slightly  flattened,  and  covered  | 
with  long  soft  fleshy  spines  or  thick  hairs, 
from  which  circumstanceittakes  its  name, 
rumbut  signifying  hair  In  the  Malayan  lan- 
I gnage.  Like  the  two  above  mentioned, 
the  Itambutan  contains  a pleasant  acldu- 
i lous  pulp  very  grateful  In  tropical  coun-  , 
triea.  [A.  6.3  ! 

I NEFHRODIPM.  A genus  of  aspldiold 
ferns,  distinguished  among  their  near  ; 
allies  by  tbelr  renlform  lndusla,  and  their 
i connlvently  anastomosing  veins.  In  the  | 
former  peculiarity  they  agree  with  Lastrca, 
which  has  free  veins;  and  some  botanists 
unite  both  these  groups  under  the  present 
name,  distinguishing  Acptdium  (Including 
Polyctichum > by  its  peltate  lndusla.  As 
limited  by  the  characteristics  of  renlform 
! lndusla  and  connlvently  anastomosing  ve- 
I nation,  Xephrodium  is  still  an  extensive 
: genns,  distributed  freely  over  the  warmer 
I parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  con- 
! Bisting  mostly  of  species  which  have  more  ' 
nr  less  the  aspect  of  the  common  male 
fern.  The  most  familiar  species  Is  A', 
mode,  which  Is  everywhere  met  with  in  I 
collections  of  cultivated  plants,  as  well 
as  among  dried  ferns  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world.  [T.  MJ 

NEPHROID.  Kidney-shaped. 

NEPHHOLEPIS.  A genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acpi- 
rfie®,  and  to  that  section  of  it  with  free 
veins  and  renlform  indusia.  They  are  pin- 
nate ferns,  with  narrow  elongate  fronds, 
and  articulated  pinnae;  and  produce  from 
their  crown  long  slender  stolones,  which 
nt  Intervals  bear  other  fasciculate  crowns, 
and  sometimes  also  develope  fleshy  tubers. 
One  tuber-bearing  species,  AT.  vndulata, 
has  annual  fronds;  hut  the  majority  are 
evergreen,  and  are  very  easily  recognised 
by  the  features  we  have  Indicated.  [T.  M.j 

NEPHROPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Con- 
vulvnlacecc  founded  on  a single  species 
front  Abyssinia,  a small  humlfuse  plant, 

' with  a slender  creeping  stem,  rooting  at 
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the  joints,  reniform  entire  leaves,  and  soli- 
tary axillary  flowers  on  very  short  i>ed un- 
cles. In  habit  and  structure  it  is  very 
near  to  Dicliondra  repens,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  differs  in  having  a one-cel  led  ovary 
with  two  ovules,  a single  style,  and  a fruit 
composed  of  a single  utricle.  [W.  C.j 

NEPHROSTA.  The  spore-case  of  lyco- 

pods. 

KEPT  ENT  A.  A genus  of  Leouminostr  of 
the  suborder  Mimosea >,  consisting  of  under- 
shrubs or  stiff  hut  slender  herbs  with  bi- 
plunate  leaves,  flowers  in  globular  heads, 
the  lower  ones  barren  with  elongated  pe- 
tals, the  upper  ones  fertile  with  definite 
stamens  as  in  Desmanthiu,  hut  differing 
from  that  genus  chiefly  in  Its  broad  flat 
short  pods.  There  are  not  many  species, 
all  natives  of  hot  climates  in  America  or  in 
the  Old  World.  .V.  uleracea,  which  is  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  is  remarkable  for  its  short 
stems  frequently  floating  by  means  of  hol- 
low swellings,  and  branching  and  rooting 
so  as  to  cover  shallow  waters  or  liquid 
swamps  to  a considerable  extent.  E.  plena, 
a terrestrial  species  without  these  infla- 
tions, Is  also  common  to  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

NERAUDTA.  A genus  of  Vrti?aec<r,  con- 
sisting of  two  Sandwich  Island  shrubs 
remarkable  for  their  milky  juice,  as  in  Ar- 
tocarpcre,  whilst  the  floral  characters  are 
those  of  the  true  Urticacea.  The  leaves 
are  cullre,  the  flowers  dioecious,  small  and 
green,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

NEREOCYSTIR.  One  of  themost  extra- 
ordinary seaweeds  among  the  Laminaria - 
ceer.  which  occurs  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
America,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia. 
The  stem  is  filiform  and  many  fathoms  in 
length,  attached  below  by  branched  root- 
like  processes.  This  swells  above  into  a 
swollen  hollow  ttirnlp-slmped  or  retort- 
like cylinder  a fathom  in  length,  and  con- 
taining a quantity  of  fluid,  which  gives  off 
from  the  centre  a bunch  of  leaf-llkc  pro- 
cesses many  feet  In  length.  The  stems 
become  entangled  below,  and  then  the 
plants  form  large  floating  islands,  which 
are  the  favourite  seat  of  the  sea-otter, 
who  rocks  with  the  waves  and  sleeps  on 
the  bladders.  The  plant,  though  so  enor- 
mous, appears  to  be  only  of  annual  growth. 
The  stem  is  employed  by  the  Aleutians  for 
fishing-lines,  of  whom  Mortens  informs 
us  that  he  purchased  one,  and  that  they 
sometimes  attain  a length  of  forty-five 
fathoms.  He  also  saw  the  bladders  used, 
like  the  stems  of  Eclclonia  t Fucus ) bncei- 
na'is,  as  a siphon.  [M.  J.B.] 

NERIANDRA.  A genus  of  dogbanes, 
having  the  calyx  five-parted  and  without 
glands : the  corolla  nearly  salver-shaped, 
hairy  Internally,  and  somewhat  Inflated 
above:  five  hairy  glands  between  the  sta- 
mens; and  two  spindle-shaped  smooth 
ovaries.  The  species  are  shrubs,  natives 
of  Central  America,  having  entire  leaves 
with  glands  at  their  baBe.  The  name  is  a 


compound  of  that  of  the  genus  Eerium 
and  the  Greek  for  stamens,  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  between  them  In  the  cha- 
racters of  these  organs.  [G.  I).] 

NERIXE.  A small  genus  of  Amarplli - 
dacea:,  consisting  of  bulbous  plants  from 
South  Africa,  distinguished  by  having  a 
regular  six-parted  perianth  without  tube, 
six  stamens  having  the  filaments  united  , 
by  a gibbous  junction  at  the  base,  and  a 
suberect  style  with  trifid  stigma.  The 
plants  produce  umbellate  flower-scapes  be- 
fore the  bifarlous  leaves  appear,  and  their 
scarlet  or  rose-colour  or  pale  pink  blossoms 
are  very  ornamental.  The  Guernsey  Lily, 
N.  samiensis,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
species.  [T.  M.j 

NERINE  DE  GEERNESEY.  (Fr.)  Ee- 
ri n <;  samiensis. 

NER1EM.  A genns  of  dogbanes,  charac- 
terised by  having  a salver-shaped  corolla 
which  has  a crown  of  torn  appendages  in  j 
the  throat,  and  a border  of  twisted  unequal 
segments;  five  stamens  attached  to  the  I 
middle  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  and 


cylindrical  seed-vessels.  The  species  are 
erect  glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  India,  the 
leaves  coriaceous  with  parallel  veins.  The 
name  is  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
fiawi'd,  to  Indicate  the  localities  where  some 
of  the  species  grow.  [G.  D.j  ' 

NEROLI.  An  essential  Oil  obtained  by 
distilling  orange-blossoms. 

NERPRUN.  (Fr.)  Bhamntu  catharticut. 

NERTERA.  The  name  applied  to  a creep- 
ing herbaceous  plant,  constituting agenus 
of  Cinehonacta,  native  of  the  southern  part 
of  South  America.  Its  leaves  are  oval  and 
fleshy;  its  flowers  solitary,  sessile,  white, 
with  a calyx  whose  limb  Is  divided  into  four 
minute  teeth,  a funnel-shaped  four-lobed 
corolla,  and  four  stamens  slightly  pro- 
jecting from  the  tube;  the  fruit  Is  berry- 
like,  red,  containing  two  or  four  stones, 
each  with  a single  seed.  The  plant  is  men- 
tioned by  I.lndley  as  the  most  southern 
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species  o f the  extensive  family  of  which  it 
Is  a member.  [M.  T.  MO 

NERVATE,  NERVED,  NERVOSE.  Hav- 
ing several  ribs. 

NERVATION.  The  manner  in  which 
veins  are  arranged. 

NERVES,  NERVITRES.  The  ribs  or 
principal  veins  of  a leaf. 

NES.EA.  A genus  of  Lythracece,  consist- 
ing of  perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  or 
whorled  leaves,  and  axillary  Dowers.  These 
have  a short  bell-shaped  or  cup-shaped 
calyx  with  four  to  seven  erect  teeth,  and 
as  many  longer  and  spreading  horn  like 
processes  between  them ; Hve  blue  or  pur- 
ple petals,  several  exserted  stamens,  and  a 
roundish  three  to  live- celled  capsule.  There 
are  two  subgenera : ,W*<ea, from  Senegam- 
bla  and  Morocco,  with  one-Dowered  pe- 
duncles and  usually  twelve  to  fourteen 
nearly  equal  6tamens;  and  Decodon  from 
North  America,  with  many-flowered  pe- 
duncles and  ten  stamens,  the  alternate 
ones  much  larger  than  the  others.  To  this 
last  section  belongs  N.  verticillata,  which 
Is  said  to  be  injurious  to  cows  about  to 
calve.  [J.  T.  &] 

XESODAPHNE.  Two  very  large  ever- 
green New  Zealand  trees,  belonging  to  the 
Lanracece,  have  been  formed  into  a genus 
under  this  name,  which  Is  derived  from 
the  Greek  words  nesos,  an  Island,  and  daph- 
nos,  a laurel.  They  have  axillary  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  small  greenish  perfect 
flowers  with  a six-cleft  calyx  ; twelve  sta- 
mens arranged  In  a double  series,  the  outer 
bursting  Inwards  consisting  of  six  fertile 
ones  without  glands,  and  the  inner  burst- 
ing outwards  of  alternating  fertile  and 
sterile  ones ; the  former  having  two  glands 
opposite  the  bases  of  their  filaments,  and 
a one-celled  ovary  with  a short  style  and 
simple  stigma.  X.  Tarairi,  the  Taraire  of 
the  New  Zealanders,  is  a tree  varying  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  a trunk  about 
three  feet  thick,  producing  a light  spongy 
white  wood  easily  split  but  not  durable, 
and  consequently  seldom  used  except  by 
the  natives  for  their  fences.  Its  leaves 
are  live  or  six  Inches  loug,  smooth  and 
shining  upon  the  upper  surface,  but  cover- 
ed with  a bloom  on  the  under  side,  and 
with  prominent  nerves  clothed  with  red 
or  rusty-brown  down,  as  also  are  the  bran- 
ches and  panicles  of  flowers. 

N.  Town,  called  Tnwa  by  the  natives,  la 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  Its  short- 
er and  narrower  leaves  having  finely  netted 
veins  on  both  sides,  and  being  covered  with 
a dense  bloom  underneath,  and  by  Its  pa- 
nicles of  flowers  being  more  loosely  branch- 
ed, and  not  clothed  with  down.  The  fruits 
of  both  trees  are  ovoid  and  deep  purple, 
those  of  the  Taraire  being  the  largest,  and 
eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  and  by  the 
aborigines ; but  as  their  seeds  contain 
a poisonous  principle,  they  require  to  be 
well  boiled  in  order  to  deprive  them  of 
their  injurious  property.  [A.  SO 

NETTED.  Covered  with  reticulated 


. lines  which  project  a little ; any  arrange- 
ment of  veins  which  irregularly  anasto- 
mose. 

NETTLE.  Urtica.  — , BEE.  Galeopsis 
versicolor.  — , CHILI.  Loasa.  — , DEAD. 

. 1. annum ; also  Galeobdolon.  — , FALSE. 
An  American  name  for  Bhhmeria  cylin- 
drica.  — , GREAT.  Urtica  dioica.  — , 

HEDGE.  Stachys  sylvatiea.  — , HEMP. 
Galeopsis . — , HORSE.  Solarium  caroli- 

nense.  — , ROMAN.  Urtica  pilulifern.  — , 
SMALL.  Urtica  wrens.  — , STINGLESS, 
j Pilea. 

NETTLE-TREE.  Celtis. 

NETTLE  WORTS.  Lludley's  name  for 
the  Urticacece. 

NEUMANNIA.  The  name  of  a Mexican 
herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a genus  of 
Brmneliacea.  The  Bowers  are  arranged  In 
a cylindrical  spike,  and  nearly  concealed 
by  the  overlapping  ovate  pointed  bracts. 
The  perianth  is  six-parted,  with  the  outer 
segments  erect,  convolute,  and  one  of  the 
three  Inner  ones  larger  than  the  other 
two,  and  flat.  There  are  six  free  stamens ; 
and  a three-celled  ovary  slightly  adherent 
to  the  base  of  the  perianth,  and  containing 
numerous  ovules.  The  fruit  Is  leathery, 
three-ralved.  The  name  Is  also  synony- 
mous with  Aphloia,  a genus  of  Flacourtia- 
cea.  [M.  T.  MJ 

NEPRACHNE.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicea . The  Inflo- 
rescence Is  in  simple  oval  solitary  spikes; 
glumes  nearly  equal,  nerveless  and  acute  ; 
exterior  smallest,  hardening  about  the 
fruit : flowers  two,  the  exterior  neuter, 
and  the  Interior  hermaphrodite  : stamens 
three;  styles  two,  plumose.  The  species 
are  natives  of  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

NF.PRADA  procutnbens.  A prostrate  an- 
nual with  pinnatlfld  leaves,  small  axillary 
flowers,  and  a curious  flattened  circular 
capsule,  surrounded  by  the  prickly  calyx, 
and  divided  into  ten  one-seeded  cells.  It 
has  been  referred  to  various  natural  or- 
ders, but  is  now  usually  associated  with 
Rosacea. 

NEPROCALLIS.  A genus  of  acrosti- 
rhaceous  ferns,  containing  a few  tropical 
species,  of  which  the  type  is  the  plunate- 
frnnded  X preestantissima  of  the  West 
Indies.  Like  other  acrostlchoid  ferns, 
they  are  dimorphous,  and  their  sori  occupy 
the  whole  under-surface  of  the  separate 
contracted  fertilefronds.  The  veins,  which 
are  best  seen  in  the  sterile  fronds,  are  reti- 
culated In  a regular  manner,  forming  hexa- 
gonal meshes,  which  do  not  contain  any 
free  veinlets  within  the  areoies.  [T.  M.] 

NF.UROL.ENA  lobata  is  a West  Indian 
tall  herb  or  undershrub,  forming  a genus 
of  Composite,  with  Ihe  aspect  and  chaffy 
receptacle  of  the  Helianthea,  but  with  the 
j bristly  pappus  of  Senecionea.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  the  lower  ones  three-lobed, 
the  flower-heads  without  rays,  in  terminal 
I corymbs. 
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I NEUROPKLTIS.  A genus  of  Ctmvolvn- 
lacea,  containing  two  species,  natives  of 
India.  They  are  spreading  undershrubs, 
having  the  stem  and  branches  whitish,  and 
covered  with  numerous  white  elevated 
dots.  The  small  flowers  are  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes, and  have  a caiyx  consisting  of  five 
persistent  sepals ; a funnel-shaped  corolla 
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divided  below  the  middle  into  flve  lanceo- 
late acute  lobes,  which  are  valvate  and  not 
plicate  in  [estivation:  and  a two-celled 
ovary,  with  two  ovules  In  eacli  cell,  and 
bearing  two  styles  with  fleshy  reniform 
stigmas.  The  capsule  is  one-seeded,  at- 
tached by  a decurrent  pedicel,  considerably 
below  the  centre  of  the  floral  bract,  which 
becomes  enormously  enlarged  in  fruiting, 
and  is  very  delicate  in  texture.  [W,  C.] 

NEUROSPERMA.  Momordlca. 

NEWCA8TELIA.  A low  shrub  with 
crowded  opposite  entire  leaves,  thickly 
hirsute  with  coarse  woolly  hairs,  and  small 
flowers  In  terminal  spikes  remarkable  for 
the  hmg  rigid  hairs  coveringthe  calyx,  and 
giving  them  the  appearance  of  little  hispid 
balls.  It  Is  a native  of  the  deserts  of  the 
Ulterior  of  South  Australia,  and  lias  been 
lescribed  by  F.  Mueller  as  constituting  a 
genus  of  Vtrbenacea t. 

NEZ-COEPlS.  (Fr.)  Staphylea  pinnata. 

NHANDIROBA.  Feuillcea  cardifolia. 

NIBONG.  The  Malay  name  for  Oncotper- 
ma  filamenlota. 

NICANDRA.  A genus  of  Solanacerr,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pentagonal  calyx,  which 
is  persistent  and  finally  closes  and  becomes 
inflated,  with  flve  compressed  angles,  and 
encloses  a Juiceless  berry.  The  flower 
is  broadly  campanulate.  Indistinctly  flve- 
Inhed,  large,  blue, white  In  the  centre, where 
it  is  marked  with  flve  dark  blue  spots.  X. 
phynaloidea,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  Its  fruit  to  that  of  Phpmlia,  Is  a stout  an- 
nual plant  about  two  feet  high, with  smooth 
deeply  elnuated  leaves,  and  a native  of 
Peru.  [C.  A.J.] 


NICARAGO,  BASTARD.  Caealpinia  bi- 
juga. 

NICARAGUA  WOOD.  An  inferior  kind 
of  Brazil-wood,  the  produce  of  Casatpinia 
echinata. 

NICHOI.SONIA.  A genus  of  Lequminam 
of  the  tribe  llcdyearecv,  originally  proposed 
by  De  Candolle,  but  since  reduced  to  a sec- 
tion of  Desmodium. 

NICKER-TREE.  Guilandhia  Bmduc. 

NTCOTIANA.  A genus  of  Solanaeetr  or 
Atropacece,  consisting  of  sticky-leaved  her- 
baceous plants,  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  Eastern  Asia,  several  of  which  are  ex- 
tensively grown  to  furnish  Tobacco.  The 
genus  derives  its  name  from  Joan  Nlcot,  a 
Portuguese,  who  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  tobacco  plant  Into  France.  The 
generic  characters  are  : calyx  tubular,  liell- 
shaped,  flve-cleft;  corolla  funnel-shaped  or 
salver-ehaped,  the  limb  flvc-lolied;  stamens 
five  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla  : ovary 
two-celled,  the  style  simple, and  the  stigma 
button-shaped.  Fruit  a two-vaived  capsule, 
with  numerous  seeds. 

The  best-known  species,  and  that  which 
furnishes  the  largest  quantity  of  Tobacco, 
Is  X.  Tabaevm,  tlie  specific  name,  according 
to  Humboldt,  being  derived  from  the  Hai  - 
tian word  for  the  pipe  in  which  the  herb 
is  smoked,  and  which  has  been  transferred 
from  tlie  instrument  to  the  plant.  It  is  a 
handsome  plant,  attaining  a height  of  three 
to  six  feet,  with  large  oblong  lance-shaped 
leaves,  some  of  which  arc  attached  to  the 
stem  for  some  distance  before  they  art- 
given  off  (decurrent).  These  leaves  are 
covered  with  minute  hairs,  on  tlie  summit 
of  whlcii  a gland  is  placed,  which  secretes 
the  viscid  fluid  thst  invests  the  surface  of 
the  plant.  The  flowers  are  in  panicles  on 
the  end  of  the  stem.  Tlie  corolla  Is  more 
than  an  Inch  in  length,  fumiel-sliaped,  with 
n distended  throat,  and  of  a pretty  rose 
1 or  pink  hue.  This  species  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
especially  Virginia— also  In  China,  Holland, 
various  parts  of  Germany,  France,  Ac. 
With  us  tobacco  cultivation  is  Illegal,  ex- 
cept on  a very  restricted  scale.  A'.  nutica  is 
grown  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  Is  a 
smaller  plant  than  the  preceding,  has  ovate 
leaves,  and  a greenish  corolla  with  a cylin- 
drical tube.  It  grows  more  quickly, ripens 
earlier,  and  is  mure  hardy  than  .V.  Tube  rum. 
This  species  produces  East  Indian  tobacco; 
also  thst  furnished  by  the  Manilla  Isles, 
and  the  kinds  called  Latakia  and  Turkish. 
X.  ptmiea,  a species  not  In  cultivation  in 
Great  Britain,  yields  Persian  tobacco.  X. 
repanda,  a native  of  the  Havatinah,  Is  ustd 
In  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  cigars.  Its  leaves  clasp 
the  stem,  and  the  corolla  is  white  with  a 
slender  tube.  Other  species,  sueli  as  A’.mul- 
tiralvie,  X.  quadriraleit,  X.  latissima,  are 
also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  Tobacco ; the  last-mentioned 
' yields  the  kind  known  as  Orinoco.  X.mul- 
I tivalvia  and  N.  quadrivalvis  have,  as  their 
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names  Imply,  several-valved  or  four-valved 
capsules. 

Totmcco  contains  an  extremely  poisonous 
substance  called  nicotine.  This,  when  ex- 
tracted by  the  chemist,  is  a colourless  liquid 
with  alkaline  properties  and  an  acrid  burn- 
lngtaste.  This  Ingredient,  as  well  as  a con- 
crete ollysubstance  called  nicottanin,  exists 
In  the  uupurlfled  oil  which  is  formed  when 
tobacco  Is  burned.  Tobacco  In  poisonous 
doses,  or  when  taken  In  any  form  by  those 
unaccustomed  to  Its  use,  produces  (accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  taken  and  the  mode  of 
taking)  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  glddl- 
nesg,  remarkable  languor  and  relaxation 
of  the  muscles,  and  In  extreme  cases  cold 
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sweats,  fainting,  convulsions,  and  death. 
Death  has  occurred  from  smoking  even  so 
small  a quantity  as  two  pipes,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  drug  to  the  raw  skin,  and 
from  the  incautious  use  of  Injections. 
Nevertheless,  its  moderate  use  is  in  many 
instances  beneficial,  from  the  sedative  ef- 
fects It  produces.  Its  power  of  allaying 
hunger  is  also  well  attested.  There  can 
be  no  question,  however,  that  the  abuse  of 
this  substance  does.at  the  present  day,  pro- 
duce much  serious  Impairment,  first  of  the 
digestive  organs,  then  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, till  at  length  the  whole  frame  parti- 
cipates In  the  ill  effects  derived  from  what, 
under  proper  restraint,  would  be  beneficial, 
or  at  all  events  harmless.  In  medical  prac- 
tice Tobacco  Is  now  rarely  employed.  At 
one  time  It  was  frequently  used  in  casesof 
hernia.  In  order  to  relax  the  muscles  and 
allow  of  the  replacement  of  the  displaced 
bowel ; hut  for  this  purpose  it  has  been 
superseded  by  the  more  safe  and  more  effi- 
cacious chloroform.  [M.  T.  MO 

Smoking  Isa  custom  of  very  great  anti- 
quity In  both  hemispheres,  although  pre- 
vious to  the  discovery  of  America  it  was 
not  cjtmnon  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Old  World,  and  the  substances  smoked 
were  either  hemp  or  such  herbs  as  colts- 
foot. But  when  Columbus  and  his  follow- 
ers landed  In  Cuba  in  1492,  they  discovered 
the  now  far-famed  Tobacco  in  common  use 


among  the  natives ; and  subsequent  cx-  j 
plorers  found  that  It  was  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  where  it  had 
been  Cultivated  from  time  immemorial. 
The  pleasantly  soothing  effects  of  tills  new 
herb  were  so  enticing  that  It  soon  found 
patrons  among  the  adventurers,  and  In  an 
almost  Incredibly  short  time  after  their 
return  to  Spain,  tobacco-smoking  began 
to  be  practised  in  Europe  ; but  It  did  not 
gain  much  ground  among  the  nations  of 
the  North  until  the  fnmnus  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  his  companions  introduced 
the  custom  into  England  In  1586.  At  first 
It  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition  : 
kings  prohibited  It;  popes  fulminated  I 
hulls  against  It;  and  sultans  sentenced 
smokers  to  the  most  cruel  kinds  of  death. 
Persecution,  however,  only  helped  to 
spread  it.  In  spite  of  all  penalties  the  j 
custom  rapidly  progressed,  until,  at  the 
present  day,  it  may  he  said  to  he  univer- 
sally practised  by  both  civilised  and  un- 
civilised man— Tobacco,  of  all  the  varied 
productions  of  the  earth,  being  the  sub- 
stance most  universally  used  by  mankind. 

Tobacco  now  forms  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant articles  of  commerce,  and  a large 
revenue  Is  derived  from  it  In  this  and 
other  countries.  In  1803  the  total  imports 
into  the  Cnitcd  Kingdom  amounted  to 
55,122,048  ibs„  of  which  37,618,240  lbs. 
were  retained  for  home  consumption,  the 
duty  thereon  amounting  to  5,986,4471. 

A great  number  of  varieties  are  recog- 
nised, and  mostly  distinguished  by  the 
country  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Thus,  we  have  American  tobacco,  from 
the  United  States,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginian, and  Kentucky,  which  form  the 
hulk  of  our  Imports,  and  come  In  hogs- 
heads, the  leaves  being  tied  together  in 
bundles  called  ‘bands;’ from  Venezuela, 
the  kinds  known  as  Varlnas,  Orinoco,  and 
Cumana ; from  New  Granada  the  Colum- 
bian ; from  Cuba,  the  Cuban  and  Havannah ; 
and  large  imports  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bra2li,  Peru,  &c.  Of 
European  tobacco  we  receive  large  sup- 
plies from  Holland,  Germany,  France, 
Turkey  (Salonlca),  Italy,  Greece,  and  other 
parts.  Asiatic  tobacco*  come  principally 
from  India,  the  Philippine  Islands  (Ma- 
nilla), Latakia,  and  occasionally  from  Per- 
sia (Shiraz). 

The  first  process  which  the  leaves  under- 
go after  gathering,  is  that  of  sweating  for 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  the  plant* 
are  liung  in  airy  sheds  to  dry,  and  then 
placed  in  heaps,  and  again  sweated  for  one 
or  two  weeks,  and  while  slightly  moist 
i packed  for  exportation.  Before  being 
used  it  is  manufactured  into  cut  and  roll 
tobacco  for  smoking  and  chewing,  into 
I cigars  and  cheroots,  and  into  snuff.  For 
j cutting,  the  tobacco  is  moistened  and 
pressed  Into  hard  cakes,  and  then  cut  by 
S machinery.  The  principal  varieties  are 
Bird’s-eye,  which  contains  portions  of  the 
| stalk:  Shag,  prepared  from  dark-coloured 
Virginian  or  Kentucky  leaves  ; Canaster 
| or  Kanaster  (derived  from  the  Spanish 
I canastra,  a basket,  because  it  was  imported 
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It  Is  a native  of  Southern  Europe,  Egypt, 
the  Levant,  <L-c..nud  has  rather  hairy  stems, 
aliout  a foot  and  a half  high,  with  bluish 
flowers  destitute  of  an  Involucre,  and  cap- 
sules  connected  almost  to  the  top  and  co- 
vered with  short  hard  points.  French 
cooks  employ  the  seeds  of  this  plant  under 
the  name  of  quxitre  (pices  or  loute  e pice , and 
they  were  formerly  used  as  a substitute 
for  pepiK*r.  They  have  a strong  pungent 
fenncl-likc  odour,  and  an  aromatic  some- 
what acrid  oily  taste.  In  Eastern  countries 
they  are  commonly  used  for  seasoning  cur- 
ries and  other  dishes,  and  the  Egyptians 
spread  them  over  bread  or  put  them  on 
cakes  like  comfits,  the  ladles  considering 
them  to  possessthepropertyof  augmenting 
1 the  embonpoint  so  much  admired  by  the 
Egyptian  male  sex.  They  are  also  used  in 
India  for  putting  among  linen  to  keep 
away  Insects:  and  the  native  doctors  em- 
ploy them  medicinally  as  a carminative  In 
Indigestion  and  bowel  complaints.  [A.  S.J 

NIGELLE  AROMATIQUE.  (Fr.)  AT- 
gella  sativa. 

NIGER.  Black,  or  black  a little  tinged 
with  grey.  ATgrescens,  or  nigricans,  sig- 
nifies blackish ; and  nigritus,  blackened, 
as  when  a portion  only  is  black— like  the 
point  of  the  glumes  of  a Carex. 

NlGER-SEED.  The  small  black  seed  of 
Guizntia  oleifera. 

NIGHTFLOWER.  Nyctanthes. 

NIGHTSHADE.  Solatium.  —.DEADLY. 
Atropa  Belladonna.  — , ENCHANTER'S. 
Circtra.  — , MALABAR.  Basella.  — , 
THREE- LEAVED.  Trillium.  —.WOODY. 
Solanum  Dulcamara. 

NIGRITECLA.  A genus  of  orchids  pro- 
posed by  Richard  for  the  Orchis  or  Habena- 
ria  nigra,  a small  Alpine  species  with  a 
dense  head  of  remarkably  dark-coloured 
almost  black  flowers.  It  has  most  of  the 
characters  of  Orchis,  hut  the  glands  of  the 
pollen-masses  are  half-exposed,  almost  as 
in  Gymnadcnia. 

NILODFAR  DES  &JYPTIENS.  (Fr.) 
Symphaa  ccerulea. 

NIMA.  Picrasma. 

NIMBLE  WILL.  An  American  name 
for  iltlhlenbergia  diffusa. 

NIMBOOKA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Lemon. 

NIMMOIA  floribunda  was  described  as 
a genus  of  Saxi/ragaceie  by  Dr.  Wight,  but 
Is  now  referred  to  the  mellaceous  genus 
Amoora.  It  Is  a much-branched  herb,  na- 
tive of  Bombay,  and  has  alternate  sessile 
coriaceous  cordate-lanceolate  leaves,  and 
panlcled  corymbs  of  small  rose-coloured 
flowers.  [A.  8.) 

NINE  BARK.  Spircea  opulifolia. 

NINETY-KNOT.  Polygonum  aviculare. 

NIN-TOO  DES  JAPONAia  (Fr.)  Loni- 
cera  con/usa. 


NINZIN.  (Fr.)  Panax  quinquefulium. 

NIOPO  TREE.  Piptadenia  peregrina.  j 

NIPA  frtdicans,  the  only  representative 
of  the  genus  to  which  It  belongs,  is  a 
palm-ilke  plant,  with  creeping  often  fur- 
cated trunk,  feathery  leaves,  and  large 
: round  bunches  of  fruits.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  in  the  salt-marshes  of  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  Is  gener- 
ally classed  with  Pandanaceie  or  Palmacem, 
but  does  not  uulteagreewlth  cl therof  these 
natural  orders.  A similar  plant  abounds  in 
i the  tertiary  formations  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  where  its  fruit  must  at  one  time 
have  floated  about  In  as  great  profusion  as 
those  of  y.  fruticans  do  at  the  present  day 
In  Indian  rivers.  This  plant  is  called  Nipa  ' 
and  Susa  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
leaves  are  unarmed  and  plnnatlsect,  often 
more  than  twenty  feet  long.  The  flowers 
are  monoecious,  axillary, and  enclosed  In  a 
spatlie,  like  those  of  genuine  palms : the 
fruit  is  a one-seeded  drupe,  aggregated  in 
heads  as  large  as  those  of  a man.  The  fo- 
liage, called  Nlpah,  is  used  ns  thatch,  and 
when  burnt  yields  a supply  of  salt.  From 
the  spadix  toddy  is  extracted,  convertible 
Into  syrup,  sugar,  vinegar,  yeast,  and  a 
strong  spirit,  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  is 
edible.  [B.  SJ 

NIPH.EA.  A genus  of  Gesncracca  pecu- 
liar to  Central  America  and  Venezuela, 
comprising  about  half  a dozen  species  of 
small  herbs  with  decumbent  stems,  and 
more  or  less  densely  covered  with  hair. 
The  leaves  are  often  crowded  together, 
forming  rosettes ; the  corolla  Is  rotate  thy 
which  yiphara  may  easily  lie  distinguished 
from  all  other  Gesneraceie),  nearly  symme- 
trical, flve-lobed,  and  of  a snow-white  co- 
lour, sometimes  marked  towards  the  base 
with  yellow  ; the  stamens  are  four  in  num- 
ber, and  their  anthers  connected;  the  stig- 
ma is  mouth-shaped  tstomatomorphons), 
and  the  fruit  a capsule.  All  the  known 
i species  are  favourites  In  our  stoves.  ,V. 
obltmga  was  the  first  Introduced  ; S,  rubi- 
da,  albo-lineata  and  its  varieties,  N.]tarvi- 
1 flora,  and  A'.  caripensis  are  newer  additions 
I to  our  collections.  [B.  8.J 

NIPHOBOLU8.  A genus  of  polypodla- 
I ceous  ferns,  separated  from  Polypodium 
I by  their  netted  venation,  and  from  other 
I netted  Polypodiece  by  the  ultimate  arcoles 
1 of  the  venation  containing  free  divaricate 
velnlets,  and  by  the  surface  of  the  fronds 
being  clothed  with  a felt  of  minute  stellate 
hair-scales  of  a brownish  or  whitish  colour. 

I The  round  dot-formed  sort  are  generally 
numerous,  and  push  out  from  amongst 
this  stellate  pubescence.  In  some  cases  the 
fertile  fronds  are  contracted.  One  species, 
JV.  nngustatus,  to  which  the  name  AT phop- 
sis  has  been  sometimes  given,  bears  only 
a single  row,  of  very  largo  size,  on  each  side 
the  costa ; but  It  otherwise  agrees  entlrely 
wlth  the  genuine  species,  which  are  well 
represented  by  the  familiar  JV.  Lingua  and 
-V. pertnsus.  The  species  are  chiefly  east- 
ern and  tropical,  but  a few  extend  to  Japan, 
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others  to  Australia,  and  one  occurs  In 
South  Africa.  [T.  M.j 

NIPHOPSIS.  Niphobolus. 

NIPPLEWORT.  Lap  Sana.  —.DWARF. 
Amuseris  pusilla. 

NIRA.  A Malay  name  for  the  saccharine 
juice  obtained  from  Nipa  fruticans. 

NIR  BIKHI,  orNIR  BISHI.  The  Blkh 
poison,  Aconitum  ferox. 

NISA.  A genus  of  shrubs  natives  of 
Madagascar,  and  belonging  to  the  family 
Homaliaeece.  The  leaves  are  alternate ; the 
flowers  In  spikes  occaslonallyconcealed  by 
large  coloured  bracts;  the  perianth  top- 
1 shaped.  Its  limb  divided  Into  ten  or  twelve 
asegments,  the  Inner  of  which  are  petalold  : 
‘the  stamens  five  or  six  in  number,  alter- 
nate with  as  many  glands;  and  the  ovary 
partly  adherent  to  the  perianth,  and  having 
two  or  three  styles.  [M.  T.  M.j 

NISSOLIA.  A genus  of  Leguminaste  of 
the  tribe  Hedysarece,  distinguished  by  its 
flve-toothed  calyx,  and  Its  one-seeded  pod 
ending  in  a llgulate  wing.  It  comprises 
a few  South  American  trees  and  shrubs  of 
twining  habit,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and 
I axillary  racemes  of  white  or  yellowish 
flowers.  Also  Lathyrus  Nissolia.  [T.  MJ 

NITELLA.  A genus  of  Character,  distin- 
guished from  Chara  by  the  component  cells 
being  simple  and  not  coated  with  second- 
ary cells,  a circumstance  which  makes  the 
species  peculiarly  adapted  for  observing 
the  curious  phenomena  of  the  circulation. 
Nitella  was  supposed,  moreover,  to  differ 
from  Chara  in  having  the  antherldla  se- 
parate from  the  spore-cases,  on  distinct 
: plants,  or  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets,  while 
1 in  Chara  they  are  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  spore-cases ; hut  these  characters 
do  not  hold  good.  Ruprecht  has  made  of 
those  NitelUr,  which  agree  in  fruit  with 
Chara,  agenus  Charopsis,  while  in  his  Lych- 
iwthamnm  the  antherldla  are  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  spore-cases.  The  simpler 
plan,  perhaps,  is  to  consider  Nitella  raerely 
as  a subgenns,  since  even  in  Chara  parts  of 
the  fronds  are  uncoated.  The  species  are 
not  so  common  in  this  country  as  those  of 
Chara.  In  Australia  most  of  the  Characeie 
are  Nitellce.  [M.  J.  B.] 

NITID.  Having  a smooth  even  polished 
surface;  as  many  seeds. 

NITRARIA.  A genus  of  Malpighiacert, 
by  some  considered  to  constitute  adistinct 
order  Nitrariacerr.  The  species  are  natives 
of  salt  plains  In  Central  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  They  are  generally  thorny  shrubs, 
with  fleshy  leaves,  and  solitary  or  clustered 
white  flowers.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft, small, 
persistent:  the  petals  five,  concave;  the 
stamens  fifteen,  with  anthers  opening  by 
an  oblique  cleft ; and  the  ovary  free,  ses- 
sile, three  to  six-celled,  with  a single  pen- 
dulous ovule  In  each  compartment,  and  a 
short  thick  style,  terminated  by  three  to 
six  stigmas.  The  fruit  Is  fleshy  externally, 
bony  Internally,  one-re  lied,  one-seeded  by 


abortion,  and  opening  at  the  top  by  six 
valves  of  unequal  size.  The  generic  name  I 
was  given  to  these  plants  from  theirhaving 
been  flrst  found  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
Siberian  nitre-works.  Thcfrults  are  eaten  . 
in  the  Caspian  desert,  despite  their  salt 
taste.  Camels  also  browse  on  the  young 
shoots.  JV.  tridentata  has  been  supposed  to  i 
be  the  true  Lotus  tree  of  the  ancients.  N. 
Dillardicri,  an  Australian  species.  Is  said  to 
produce  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  of  a 
red  colour,  and  with  an  agreeable  flavour 
much  relished  by  the  natives.  [M.  T.  MJ 

NITTA-TREE.  Parkia  a/ricana. 

NIVALIS.  Growing  near  6now,  or  ap- 
pearing at  a season  when  snow  Is  on  the 
ground. 

NIVENIA.  A genus  of  Proteacece having 
a regularly  four-cleft  calyx,  the  concave 
i segments  of  which  bear  a nearly  sessile 
' anther  and  a filiform  silky  stylewlth  a club- 
shaped  stigma.  The  fruit  Is  a nut  contain-  | 
ing  a single  shining  seed.  They  are  large 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  at  Good  Hope,  ! 
with  simple  or  much-divided  leaves,  the  I 
segments  of  which  are  filiform  and  sharp- 
pointed.  Flowers  In  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes  : florets  in  fours  within  a persistent 
hairy  Involucre  of  four  leaves.  [R.  HO 

NIVlfOLE.  (Fr.l  Leucajum. 

NIVETTE.  iFr.)  A kind  of  Peach. 

NIVEUS.  Snow-white,  the  purest  white. 

NOBLE-lSPINE.  (Fr.l  Crataegus  Oxya-  I 
eantha. 

NODE.  That  part  of  a stem  from  which 
a leaf,  whether  complete  or  Incomplete, 
arises. 

NODOSE,  NODULOSE.  Knotted  ; an  ir- 
regular form  of  nerklace-shaped.  These 
terms  are  chiefly  applied  to  roots. 

NODOSITAS.  A knot ; a woody  swelling 
of  any  kind. 

NOIRPRUN.  (Fr.)  Phamnus  catharti- 
ais. 

NOISERAIE.  (Fr.)  A grove  of  Walnut 
trees. 

NOISETIER.  (Fr.)  Corylus  Avellana. 

NOISETTIA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs  of  the  violet  family.  Some 
of  the  species  are  erect,  others  climbing. 
Their  flowers  arc  In  clusters  or  rarely  so- 
litary, sometimes  nodding,  and  with  joint- 
ed stalks  ; the  three  anterior  segments  of 
the  calyx  are  larger  than  the  other  two: 
the  five  petals  are  very  unequal  in  size,  the 
posterior  one  largest  and  prolonged  at  the 
base  into  a long  spur  : and  the  five  sta- 
mens have  the  anthers  adherent,  crested, 
two  of  the  filaments  prolonged  at  the  base, 
and  concealed  within  the  spur  of  the  hind- 
most petal.  The  fruit  is  a tliree-valved 
capsule.  [M.  T.  M.] 

NOIX.  (Fr.)  A general  term  for  Nut. 
— D’ ACAJOU.  The  Cashew  nut,  ,1  nnrar-  i 
dium  occidentals.  — DE  BANCOUL. 
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Aleurites  Ambinux.  — DE  BEN’.  The  Ben 
nut,  itoringu  pterygosperma.  — MUS- 
CAI)E.  The  Niitmeu,  Myristica  moschata. 
— VOMiyUE.  The  Nux-vomlca,  Strychnos 
nux  vomica. 

NOLAXACE.E.  (Xolanads.)  A natural 
order  n(  corollifloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Llndley's  echial  alliance  of  perlgy- 
nous  Exogens.  Herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plauts,  with  alternate  exstlpulate  leaves, 
and  having  some  features  in  common 
both  with  Conrolvulacece  and  Ituragiuacea. 
Their  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
their  straight  Inflorescence,  their  valvate 
calyx,  their  plaited  corolla,  and  their  ovary 
of  live  or  more  separate  carpels,  variously 
combined  with  united  styles  and  some- 
what capitate  stigma.  They  are  natives  of 
Bouth  America,  and  consist  of  half  a dozen 
genera  (c.g.  Xnlana  and  A Iona),  whtrli  com- 
prise about  three  dozeii  species.  [J.  H.  B.J 

NOLANA.  A genus  of  annual  Xolana- 
ceii’,  well  marked  by  the  bell-shaped  corolla, 
plaited  while  In  bud.  .V.  atriplicifolia  Is  a 
pretty  plant,  with  prostraiemnch-branehed 
stems,  ovate  fleshy  leaves,  and  large  axil-  j 
lary  flowers  (resembling  those  of  a convol- 
vulusi,  of  which  the  limb  Is  bright  blue, 
and  the  tube  white  and  yellow.  They  are 
all  natives  of  Peru  or  Chill.  [C.  A.  JJ 

NOLITANGERE.  The  Touch-me-not, 
Impatient  Xoli-tungerc. 

NOMBRIL  DE  VgN’US.  (Fr.)  Cotyledon 
umbilicus  ; also  Omphalodes  lini/olia. 

NOMOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
relates  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  varia- 
tions of  organs. 

NONDA.  Parinarium  Xtmda,  one  of  the 
few  edible  fruits  of  Australia. 

NON  DO.  An  American  name  for  Ligus- 
ticum  acurifolium. 

NOXESO-PRETTY,  Saxi/raga  umbrosa. 

NONI.  Nine  together. 

NONNEA.  A genus  of  B oraginacem,  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  of 
Middle  Asia.  It  consists  of  hispid  plants, 
often  of  annual  duration,  with  terminal 
leafy  racemes  of  yellow  purple  or  varie- 
gated flowers,  having  a live-cleft  calyx 
swelling  at  the  base  as  the  fruit  ripens,  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla  with  a straight  tube 
bearded  or  with  small  pilose  scales  at  the 
throat, and  four  nuts  often  reticulated  and 
pubescent,  excavated  at  the  base  where 
they  are  attached  to  the  receptacle,  uulte 
free  from  the  style.  [J.  T.  3.] 

NONSUCH.  Medicago  lupulina ; also 
Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

NONCS.  The  ninth. 

NOON  FLOWER,  or  NOONTIDE.  Trago- 
pogon  pratensis. 

NOONGPOO.  The  Tamil  name  of  the 
wine  obtained  from  the  Palmyra  Palm. 

NOOPS.  The  Cloudberry,  Ruins  Chamm- 
morus. 


NOPAL.  (Fr.)  Opuntia  vulgaris. 

NOPALEA.  The  three  species  to  which 
this  generic  name  Is  applied  have  been  se- 
parated from  the  old  cactaceous  genus 
Opuntia,  and  are  characterised  by  their 
flowers  having  the  petals  erect  and  drawn 
together  at.  the  top  Instead  of  being  ex- 
panded as  In  Opuntia,  and  by  the  stamens 
being  longer  than  the  corolla  hutrahorter 
than  the  style.  They  have  round  steins, 
and  fleshy  jointed  flat  branches  like  Opun- 
tia ; but  the  tubercles  upon  the  branches 
arc  usually  unarmed  with  spines,  and  the 
flowers  are  crimson  or  reddish  Instead  of 
yellow  or  orange.  They  arc  natives  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

X.  coccinelli/era  grows  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  has  a tree-llke  appear- 
ance. Its  stem  and  older  branches  are 
nearly  cylindrical  and  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  i 
but  the  younger  partsare  flat  atidof  a deep  1 
green,  the  joints  being  of  an  oblong  or  ■ 
obovate  form,  and  varying  from  five  or  six 
inches  to  afoot  In  length,  usually  unarmed 
with  spines,  but  having  when  young  seve- 
ral short  awl-shaped  fleshy  leaves,  which 
soon  fnll  off,  leaving  a white  scar  and  tuft 
of  short  wool  and  bristles.  Plantations  for 
rearing  the  cochineal  insect  iCoccus  Cacti) 
arc  called  nopaleries,  and  sometimes  con- 
tain 50,000  plants,  arranged  In  lines,  and 
kept  about  four  feet  high.  The  female  In- 
serts are  placed  on  the  plants  In  August, 
and  in  four  months  the  flrst  crop  Is  gather- 
ed, two  others  being  obtained  In  the  course 
of  the  year.  Mexico  Is  the  native  country 
of  the  cochineal,  but  the  greater  part  of 
our  supply  now  comes  from  New  Grenada 
and  tlieCanary  Islands  ; the  annual  Imports 
being  from  1,200  to  1,400  tons,  worth  about 
4001.  per  ton.  Although  the  name  cocci-  ; 
nellifera  (l.e.  cochlneal-bearlngi  has  been 
given  to  this  species,  it  Is  not  the  only  one 
upon  which  the  Insect  feeds,  Opuntia  Tuna 
being  most  commonly  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  In  Mexico.  [A.S.J  : 

NOPUgItE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  Olive.  ! 

NORANTEA.  A genus  of  ifarcgraviacete, 
a group  regarded  by  some  authors  as  a sub- 
order of  Temstrlimiacea.  They  arc epipliy-  1 
tal  or  scandent  shrubs,  rarely  trees,  with 
coriaceous  entire  leaves,  and  terminal  brac- 
teated  racemes  of  flowers.  The  live  sepals 
are  Imbricated,  as  are  the  five  petals : the  j 
stamens  are  numerous,  with  linear  innate 
anthers ; and  the  ovary  Is  three  to  flve- 
celled,  with  a sessile  radiating  stigma, and 
anatropal  ovules.  Fruit  globose,  inilebis- 
cent.  There  are  eight  species  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  America.  [J.  H.  B.j 

NOR<;a.  The  Portuguese  name  of  the 
Port  Moniz  Yam,  Towns  edulis. 

NORDMANNIA.  A genus  of  Tliymelacetr, 
referred  by  Endllchcr  to  Hnrgasscna.  One 
species,  H.  cordi/oha,  with  flowers  of  a pale 
blue,  a native  of  the  West  Indies,  Is  In  . 
cultivation.  [M.  T.  M j 

NORMAL.  When  the  ordinary  structure 
peculiar  to  the  family  or  genus  of  a plant 
is  in  nowise  departed  from. 
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NORONHIA.  A traveller  In  Madagascar 
has  given  Ills  name  to  this  genus  of  Oleacete, 
which  comprises  a tew  shrubs,  natives  of 
that  island  and  of  the  Mauritius.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  entire,  with  thick 
woody  stalks  ; and  the  flowers  yellowish,  in  j 
axillary  clusters.  Calyx  small,  persistent : 
corolla  globular  thick,  four-cleft : anthers  I 
two,  sessile  or  nearly  so  within  the  tube 
of  the  corolla ; ovary  two-celled,  with  two 
pendulous  ovules  In  each.  Fruit  drupe- 
like,  one-seeded  by  abortion.  [M.  T.  MO 

NORRISIA.  A genus  of  Loganiacete,  es- 
tablished by  Gardner  for  a Malnyan  shrub, 
which  Wight  had  referred  to  the  Brazi- 
lian genus  Antonia,  but  which  differs  in 
the  want  of  any  imbricated  bracts  under 
the  calyx.  In  the  slender  tube  of  the  corolla, 
and  In  the  linear  placenta  to  which  the 
ovules  and  seeds  are  attached. 

NOSEBLEED.  The  Yarrow,  Achillea  Mil- 
lefolium. 

NOSEBDRN  TREE.  Daphnopsis  ten  it  i- 
folia, 

NOSTOC.  A genus  of  green-spored  Al- 
ger, consisting  of  gelatinous  globose  or 
lobed,  rarely  forked  masses,  filled  with 
necklaces  of  globules,  some  of  which,  of  a 
larger  size  than  the  rest,  reproduce  the 
plant  by  cell-division  of  the  endochrome, 
or  propagate  It  by  zoospores.  They  re- 
semble so  closely  young  fruitless  Collemata 
that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  merely 
barren  licheus.  Ascigerous  fruit.  Indeed, 
has  been  figured  by  Bayrlioffer  in  the 
Bolamsche  Zeitu.no  for  1857,  but  the  otv- 
i serration  requires  confirmation,  to  show 
that  there  has  been  no  delusion  about  spe- 
cimens. Many  of  the  species  grow  on  the 
naked  soil  on  rocks,  while  others  are  as 
constantly  immersed  in  water,  whether 
fresh  or  brackish.  Their  colour  Is  usually 
greeu,  but  sometimes  Is  of  a decided  blue. 
A species  which  abounds  in  streams  in 
China,  iV.  edule,  Is  dried,  and  forms  a fa- 
vourite Ingredient  In  soup,  for  which  its 
gelatinous  substance,  rich  in  bassorin, 
makes  It  appropriate.  A closely  allied 
alga,  llonnosiphon  arcticns,  abounds  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  affords  a mass  of 
wholesome  food,  which  is  far  preferahlo  to 
the  Tripe  de  Roche,  as  it  has  nono  of  Its 
bitterness  or  purgative  quality.  The  most 
singular  species  we  have  met  with  Is  N. 
flagelli/nnne,  which  grows  on  naked  alumin- 
ous soil  in  Texas.  This  has  a long  forked 
frond,  and  at  first  would  not  be  taken  for 
a Xostoc,  though  its  structure  Is  precisely 
similar.  See  Fallinq  Stars.  [M.  J.  B J 

NOSTOCHINF.zE.  A natural  order  of 
green-spored  Alger,  consisting  of  gelati- 
nous fronds  or  masses  made  up  of  neck- 
lace-shaped threads,  some  of  whose  joints 
are  larger  than  others.  The  gelatinous  ele- 
ment is  more  or  less  predominant,  and  ac- 
cording to  Its  firmness  the  forms  assumed 
are  more  or  less  definite.  Anabaina,  and 
one  or  two  other  genera,  remarkable  for 
the  different  forms  assumed  by  Borne  of 
the  component  joints,  are  mere  floating 


masses.  Splirerozyga  spiralis  forms  clouds 
111  the  water,  tinging  the  whole  body  with 
a delicate  green.  Monormia  is  singular,  as 
consisting  of  a single  complicated  thread 
of  Immense  length.  The  threads,  after  a 
time,  break  up  Into  their  component  joints, 
which  have  been  observed  by  Thuret  to 
have  active  motion— a fact  which  he  finds 
especially  in  aquatic  species,  enabling  them 
to  contend  against  currents  whlrh  would 
otherwise  carry  them  away.  The  larger 
joints  arc  often  differently  coloured  from 
the  others.  Dcrbes  records  their  trans- 
formation Into  zoospores.  It  is  probable 
that  In  many  cases  the  endochrome  is  re- 
solved into  minute  active  bodies,  and  that 
the  cell-division  which  Thuret  observed  in 
Xostoc  is  not  a true  mode  of  fructification, 
but  merely  a case  of  multiplication.  The 
large  connecting  cells  are  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  cilia.  Occasionally  there  Is  ail 
external  tube  to  the  necklaces,  in  which 
case  we  have  a close  approximation  to  Os- 
ctllariea.  A few  species  occur  In  warm 
springs,  and  these,  possibly  from  the  pre- 
sence of  iodine,  are  often  used  as  an  out- 
ward application  in  glandular  affections. 
Xostocliinea  grow  In  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  are  capable  of  bearing  a very  low  tem- 
perature, while  their  addiction  to  warm 
springs  shows  that  they  are  not  at  all 
n verse  to  considerable  heat.  Where  theron- 
trast  of  the  component  joints  as  to  form, 
size,  and  colour  is  great,  they  are  charm- 
ing microscopical  objects.  [M.  J.  B.j 

NOTCHWEED.  Chtnopodium  Vi tlvaria. 

NOTEL.EA.  A genus  of  Olcacetr,  con- 
sisting of  six  or  seven  species,  which  form 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite  entire 
leathery  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of 
small  yellowish  green  flowers.  The  generic 
name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  no- 
fee,  the  south,  and  elaia,  the  olive,  in  re- 
ference to  the  genus  being  confined  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  Their  flowers 
havea  very  small  four-toothed  calyx  ; four 
concave  petals  cohering  in  pairs  with  the 
two  short  stamens  placed  between  them  : 
a two-celled  ovary,  with  two  pendulous 
ovules  in  each  ccli:  scarcely  any  style ; 
and  a notched,  two-lobed,  or  undivided 
stigma.  The  fleshy  drupe  is  one-seeded  by 
abortion. 

A",  ligustrina,  the  Tasmanian  Ironwood 
tree,  is  In  general  only  a bush  six  or  eight 
feet  high,  but  occasionally  forms  a tree 
growing  thirty  feet  or  more,  with  a trunk 
twelve  or  fourteen  Inches  or  sometimes  as 
much  as  a foot  and  a half  In  diameter, 
yielding  an  extremely  hard  dense  wood  to 
which  the  name  of  Ironwood  has  been 
given  by  the  Australian  colonists,  who 
use  It  as  a substitute  for  llgnum-vlta;,  for 
making  sheaves  for  ships’  blocks,  and  also 
for  turnery  and  Inlaid  work.  It  is  common 
In  Tasmania,  ami  found  also  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales.  Other  species  yield 
hard  heavy  timber,  such  as  L.  ovata,  the 
Dunga-riinga  of  New  South  Wales,  a small 
crooked  tree,  growing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  but  as  they  are  of  small 
i size  the  timber  Is  of  limited  use.  fA.  S.J 
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N0TH0CHLJ3NA.  A genus  nf  ferns 
closely  related  to  Polypodium,  from  which 
it  differs  in  Its  small  oligocarpous  sori, 
which  finally  become  confluent  in  narrow 
lines  near  the  margin,  as  well  as  in  its 
aspect,  which  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  Cheilanthes;  the  latter,  however,  being 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a margi- 
nal induslum,  which  is  warning  in  Xotho- 
chlama.  The  veins  are  free.  The  small  tuft- 
ed fronds  are  either  once,  twice,  or  thrice  i 
pinnate,  some  of  them,  as  K.  pulveracea, 
having  the  under-surface  farinoso-cera- 
ceous,  and  others,  as  .Y.  lanuginosa  and 
sinuata,  having  the  under  surface  scaly, 
hairy,  or  woolly.  They  occur  in  North 
and  South  America,  both  Indies,  Australia 
and  the  Eastern  Islands,  North  and  South 
Africa,  and  the  8outhof  Europe.  [T.  MJ 

NOTHUS.  False  or  bastard  ; usually  ap- 
plied to  the  false  roots  formed  by  parasites  , 
when  they  attack  living  plants. 

NOTOBABI8.  The  Syrian  Thistle,  X.  sy- 
riaca,  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus  of 
Composites,  and  is  distinguished  from  other 
thistles  by  the  central  florets  of  the  flower- 
head  only  being  fertile.  It  has  stems  one 
to  four  feet  high  furnished  with  white- 
veined  leaves,  the  lower  of  which  are  six 
to  eight  Inches  long,  sinuately  lobed  and  ' 
coarsely  spine-toothed,  and  the  upper  pin-  ' 
natlfld,  the  lobes  prolonged  Into  rigid 
spines.  The  sessile  flower-heads  arc  soli-  ; 
tary  or  two  or  three  together,  on  short 
axillary  branches,  each  head  fenced  in  by 
a very  rigid  pinnatifid  bract,  whose  spiny 
points  are  often  two  inches  in  length.  The 
florets  are  purple.  The  plant  Is  dlstri-  i 
blued  throughout  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, and  In  the  Canary  Islands.  [A.  A.  B.] 

NOTOCERAS.  A genusof  Crnciferrrtrom 
Siberia,  the  Canary  Islands, and  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  comprising  small  annuals,  i 
with  the  racemes  of  small  yellowish  flowers 
opposite  the  leaves.  The  pod  Is  two-valved,  . 
four-sided,  with  two  of  the  angles  acute 
and  two  obtuse,  the  valves  drawn  out  into 
two  or  four  short  horns.  [J.T.  S.]  I 

NOTORH IZEAJ.  A term  derived  from  I 
two  Greek  words  signifying  hack  and  root, 
and  applied  to  a suborder  of  cruciferous  ! 
rlants  in  which  the  radicle  of  the  embryo 
lies  on  the  back  of  the  cotyledons.  In  this 
case  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  he  incum- 
bent, and  the  radicle  dorsal.  Among  Bri- 
tish plants  examples  are  seen  in  Besperis, 
Brassica,  Sinapis,  Capsella,  &c.  rj.  H.  B.] 

NOTYLIA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican epiphytal  orchids,  with  one-leaved 
pseudohnlbs,  and  radical  racemes  of  in- 
conspicuous flowers,  which  have  the  two  [ 
side  sepals  cohering  beneath  the  lip,  the 
lip  itself  ungulrulate, quite  entire,  and  free  I 
or  slightly  adherent  by  its  claw  to  the 
slender  erect  column,  at  the  back  of  which 
is  the  anther,  containing  two  solid  pollen- 
masses  attached  to  a wedge-shaped  caudlcle 
adhering  by  a minute  gland.  [A.  S.  j 


NOVENI.  Nine.  I 

I 

NOYAU.  (Fr.)  A liqueur  flavoured  with 
the  kernel  of  Cerasus  occidcntalis ; it  is  also 
said  to  be  sometimes  prepared  from  Con-  \ 
volvulus  disscctus. 

NOYER.  (Fr.)  Juglans.  - X FEUII.LES  1 
DE  FRftNE.  Pterocarya  fraxinifolia.  — ; 
BLANC.  Carya  alba.  — COMMUN.  Ju- 
glans regia.  — DE  CEYLON,  DES  INDE8, 
or  DE  MALABAR.  Adhatoda  vasica.  — ; 
DES  POURCEAUX.  Carya  porcino.  — 
PACAVIER.  Carya  oliva/ormis. 

NTABA.  The  Gaboon  name  for  a blood- 
red  wild  grape. 

KUCAMENTACEJE.  A suborder  of  Pro- 
teaceee. 

NUCAMENTACEOUS.  Having  the  hard- 
ness of  a nut. 

NUCAMENTUM.  An  obsolete  term  for 
an  amentum  or  catkin. 

NUCLEUS.  The  word  Nucleus  Is  vari- 
ously applied  by  botanistB.  Sometimes  it 
is  applied  to  cytoblasts,  or  to  bodies  re- 
sembling cytoblasts.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  centre  part  of  the  ovule,  in  which  the 
embryo  is  engendered.  By  mycologists  It 
is  applied  to  the  gelatinous  mass  of  asci 
or  spores  which  is  found  In  the  perlthe- 
cia  of  Spherricr,  or  the  analogous  fungi 
among  the  Coniermycetes  \ while  in  Alger  it 
is  applied  to  the  fructifying  mass  of  the 
rhodosperms,whether  contained  in  a single 
cell  or  in  a compound  cyst  or  conreptacle, 
the  word  nucleoli  being  used  when  there 
is  a group  of  nuclei.  — PROLIGERUS. 
A distinct  cartilaginous  body  coming  out 
entire  from  the  apotheela  of  some  lichens, 
and  containing  the  spores.  [M.  J.  BJ 

NUCULANIUM.  A pulpy  thin-skinned 
superior  fruit,  having  seeds  lying  loosely 
in  the  pulp ; as  a grape. 

NUCULE.  A small  hard  seed-like  fruit; 
also  the  same  as  Gians ; also  a small  stone 
or  seed. 

NUCUMENTACEA5.  A name  derived 
from  a Latin  word  meaning  a nut,  and  ap- 
plied to  a sulKirder  of  cruciferous  plants, 
in  which  them  Is  aone-celled  sillcule  from 
the  absence  of  replum  or  partition,  and 
often  a single  seed,  the  valves  being  in- 
distinct and  indehiscent.  In  British  plants, 
this  is  seen  in  Isatis.  (J.  H.  B.] 

NUDE,  NUDUS.  Naked,  that  is  to  say, 
either  bald  from  the  total  absence  of  hairs, 
or  uncovered  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  investing  organs.  Xudius- 
culus  is  nearly  naked,  having  scarcely  any 
hairs. 

NULLIPORE8.  A synonym  of  Coral- 
lines, more  especially  applied  to  the  diffe- 
rent species  of  Melobesia  and  similar  pro- 
ductions. [M.  J.  B.) 

NUMMULAIRE.  (Fr.)  Lysimachia  A’nm- 
mulana. 


NOUPAR.  An  Arabian  name  for  A’l/m-  NUPHAR.  A genus  of  water-plants  of 
phcea  Lotus.  1 the  family  Xymphceacea,  acquiring  its  j 
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name  from  an  Arabic  word  applied  to  ' 
yympheea  Lotus.  The  species  are  few  In 
number— some  say  only  two : one  European 
and  Asiatic,  the  other  American.  They 
have  a thick  horizontal  rootstock,  whence 
proceed  the  leaf  and  (lower-stalks,  which 
are  smooth  cylindrical  or  somewhat  trian- 
gular. The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  round- 
ish or  sagittate.  The  calyx  consists  of  live 
or  six  concave  yellow  persistent  sepals  ; 
there  are  ten  to  eighteen  petals,  much 
smaller  than  the  sepals,  secreting  a honey- 
like  fluid  at  their  base ; and  numerous  sta- 
mens In  several  rows,  ultimately  bent 
backwards.  The  ovary  Is  many-celled  on 
the  top  of  the  receptacle,  not  surrounded 
by  it  as  In  y ympluea,  and  becomes  a glo- 
bular fruit,  bursting  Irregularly  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  seeds,  which  are  im- 
bedded in  pulp. 

y.  Men  Is  the  well-known  Yellow  Water-  1 
lily,  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and 
frequently  associated  with  the  common 
white  water-lily.  The  flowers  have  a per-  | 
fume  of  brandy— hence  the  name  Brandy- 
bottles,  which  is  applied  in  some  eountles 
to  this  plant.  The  rootstocks  bruised  and 
Infused  In  milk  are  stated  to  be  destruc- 
tive to  cockroaches,  and  when  burnt  to  be 
particularly  obnoxious  to  crickets.  The 
leaves  and  leafstalks  have  a somewhat 
bitter  and  astringent  taste.  The  flowers 
are  used  by  the  Turks  In  the  preparation  of 
cooling  drinks,  like  sherbet.  The  seeds 
too,  as  they  contain  a quantity  of  starch, 
are  said  to  bo  used  in  some  countries  as 
food.  The  leaf-stalks  and  flower-stalks  are 
traversed  by  a great  number  of  minute  air- 
canals,  whose  arrangement  is  the  same  in 
both  organs.  A small  variety  occurs  in  the 
North  of  Britain,  also  in  Siberia,  Canada, 
&c. : it  is  sometimes  considered  as  a dis- 
tinct species  underthe  name  of  y.  minima, 
y.  Katmiana  does  not  differ  materially 
from  this. 

The  American  species,  y.  adrena,  has 
larger  flowers  than  -V.  lutea,  with  six  se- 
pals, and  arrow-shaped  leaves  of  thinner 
texture  than  those  of  the  European  spe- 
cies. The  arrangement  of  the  air-canals 
Is  the  same.  These  several  kinds  are  fre- 
quently grown  In  ornamental  waters  In 
this  country.  [M.  T.  M.3 

NUT.  A hard  lndehiscent  pericarp  usu- 
ally containing  only  one  seed  : the  same 
as  (Hans  and  Achene.  —.SPURIOUS.  A 
nut  which  owes  its  hardness  to  gome  other 
cause  than  the  induration  of  the  pericarp  ; 
as  In  ilirabilis. 

NUT.  The  fruit  or  kernel  of  the  seed  of 
various  plants ; more  rarely  applied  to 
certain  tubers.  —.ACAJOU.  The  Cashew 
nut,  Anacariiiitm  occidentale.  — , AR. 
Hu  ilium  flexuosum.  — , BAMBARItA 
GROUND.  The  seed  of  Voandzeia  sub- 
terra nea.  — , BARBADOS.  The  seed  of 
Curcus  purgans.  — , BEAZOR.  The 
seed  of  Gnilandina  Banducella.  — , 
BEDDA.  The  fruit  of  Terminalia  Btle 
rica.  called  also  Bastard  Myrobalans. 
— , BEN.  The  winged  seed  of  Moringa 
pterygosperma.  — , BETEL.  Tho  seed  of 


Areca  Catechu.  — , BITTER.  Cary  a nma - 
ra.  — , BLADDER.  Staphylea.  — , — , 
AFRICAN.  Royena.  — , BOMA.  The 
fruit  of  some  West  African  oil-palm. 
— , BONDUC.  The  seed  of  Gnilandina 
Bonduc.  — , BRAZIL.  Tho  seed  of  B> r- 
tholletia  excelsa.  — .BREAD.  The  fruit  of 
Brosimum  Alicastrum.  — , — , MONKEY. 
The  fruit  of  AdansonUl  diyitala.  — , BUF- 
FALO. The  fruit  of  Pyrnlaria  olei/era. 
— , BUTTER.  The  seed  of  Cary  oca  r nnci- 
fernm ; also  Juglans  cinerea.  — , CANDLE. 
The  seed  of  Aleurites  triloba.  — , CA- 
SHEW. The  seed  of  Anacardium  occi- 
dentals; sometimes  called  Acajou  Nut. 
— , CASTANHA.  The  seed  of  Berlholletia 
excelsa.  — , CHEST.  Costarica  vesca.  — , 
COB.  Cory  las  Avcllana  barcelonensis.  — , 
— , of  Jamaica.  Omphalea.  — , COCOA. 
The  fruit  of  Cocos  nucifera.  — , COLA. 
Theseedof  Cola  acuminata.  — , COQUIL- 
I,A.  The  fruit  of  Attalea  funifera.  — , 
COROZO.  The  Vegetable  Ivory,  Phytele- 
phas  viacrocarpa.  —.DRINKER'S.  Strych- 
nos  potatorum.  — , EARTH.  Arachis  hy- 
pngtea ; also  Bniilum  flexuosum,  and  Ca- 
nim  Bulbocastannm ; also  Geoearynm. 
— , EBOE.  The  seed  of  Dipteryx  olei/era. 
— , ELK.  The  fruit  of  Pyrnlaria  olei/era. 
— , EUBCEAN.  Castanea  vesca.  — , 
FRENCH.  Juglans  regia.  — , GOORA. 
The  seed  of  Cola  acuminata.  — , GROUND. 
Anuliis  hypogwa;  also  an  American  name 
for  Panax  tri/olium.  — , HARA.  The 
drupe  of  Terminalia  ettrina.  — , HAZEL. 
Coryhis  Avellana.  — , HICKORY.  Carya 
amara.  — , HOG,  or  PIG.  Carya  porcina. 
— , — , of  Jamaica.  Omphalea.  — , 1I0G 
PEA.  An  American  name  for  Amplucar- 
ptea.  — , ILLINOIS.  Carya  oHvceformis. 
— , IVORY.  I'hytelephas  viacrocarpa.  — , 
JESUITS.  Trapanatans.  —.JUPITER'S. 
The  Walnut,  J uglans  regia.  — , KEENA. 
The  fruit  of  Calophyllum  Calaba.  — , 
KISKV THOMAS.  Caryaalba.  —.KOLA, 
or  KOLLA.  The  seed  of  Cola  acuminata. 
— , KUNDOO.  The  fruit  of  Carapa  Toulmi- 
couna.  — , LEVANT.  The  fruit  of  Ana- 
mirta  Cocculus.  — , LUMBANG.  The  seed 
of  Aleurites  triloba.  — , MALABAR.  Ad- 
hatoda  Vasica.  — , MANILLA.  Arachis 
hypogeea.  MARANY.  A name  under 
which  the  Marking  Nut  has  been  occa- 
sionally Imported  into  Liverpool.  — , 
MARKING.  The  nuts  of  Semrcarpns 
Anacardium.  — , MOCKER,  or  MOKEll. 
The  nut  of  Cari/a  tomentosa.  — , MOTE. 
The  fruit  of  Carapa  Tontonconna.  — ,OIL. 
The  fruit  of  Pyrnlaria  ( Hamiltnnia ' ole t- 
]era  ; also  a West  Indian  name  for  the  seed 
of  Ricinus communis.  —.OLIVE.  Thefruit 
of  Elaocarpus.  — , PACANE  or  PECCAN. 
Carya  oUtur/armis.  — , PARA.  The  same 
as  Brazil  Nut.  — , PEA.  An  American 
name  for  Arachis  hypogeea.  — , PHYSIC. 
Curcas  purgans.  — , PIG.  Carya  porcina, 
and  C.  glabra;  also  Canon  Bnlbncastanum 
and  Buniviii flexuosum.  — , PlSTACIA.or 
PISTACHIO.  The  edible  seed  of  Pislacia 
V era.  POISON.  The  poisonous  seed 

of  Strychnos  mix  vomica.  — , PURGING. 
The  seed  of  Curcas  purgans.  — , qUAN- 
DANG.  The  fruit  of  Fnsanus  acuminatus. 
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— , RAVENSARA.  The  fruit  of  Agatha- 
phyllnm  aromaticum , used  as  a spice  in  Ma- 
dagascar.  — , HUSH.  Cy  penis  esculent  its. 
— , SAPUCAIA.  The  seed  of  Lecytliis 
Zabucajoi  also  L.  Otlaria,  and  L.  grandi- 
flam.  — , SARDIAN.  The  Chestnut,  Cos- 
tarica vesca.  — , SASSAFRAS.  Rectandra 
Pichury.  — , RINGHARA. . The  fruit  of 
various  species  of  Trapa,  especially  T. 
bispinosa  and  biconus.  — , SNAKE.  The 
seed  of  Ophiocarytm  paradoxum.  — , 
SOAP.  Mimosa  abstergens.  — , SO L' A R I , 
or  SDWARROVV.  The  seed  of  Caryocar 
nuci/enim;  also  C.  butyrosum.  —.SPAN- 
ISH. Moran  Sisyrinchium.  — , TAI^UA. 
Phytelephas  mncrocarpa.  — , VEGETA- 
BLE IVORY.  Phytelephas  macrocarpa.  — , 
VOMIT.  Stryehnos  mix  vomica.  — , WA- 
TER. The  fruit  of  various  species  of 
Trapa.  —.WOOD.  Corylus  Avellana.  — , 

' YER,  YUR,  or  JUR.  The  fruit  of  Arachis 
hypagaa  and  Bunitim  flexitosum. 

NDTANT,  NUTANS.  Nodding;  Inclin- 
ing very  much  from  the  perpendicular,  so 
that  the  apex  Is  directed  downwards,  as 
the  flower  of  the  snowdrop. 

NUTGALLS.  The  galls  formed  on  Quer- 
cia m/eclona. 

NUTMEG.  Myristica  moschata ; called 
also  M.  fragrant  and  .If.  officinalis.  — , 

AMERICAN.  Monodora  Myristica.  — , 
BRAZILIAN.  Cryptocarya  moschata.  — , 
CALABASH.  Monodora  Myristica.  — , 
CALIFORNIAN.  Torrcya  Myristica.  — , 
CLOVE.  Agathopliyllum  aromaticam.  — , 

I JAMAICA.  Monodora  Myristica.  —.LONG. 

| Myristica  fatua.  — , MADAGASCAR. 

, Agutliophyllum  aromatic  am.  — , MALE. 

Myristica  tomentosa.  — , PERUVIAN. 

' The  seed  of  Lauretta  sempervirens.  — , 
PLUME.  Atherospenna  moschata.  — , 
SANTA  FE.  Myristica  Otoba.  — , STINK- 
ING. Torreya  Myristica.  — , WILD.  My- 
ristica tomentosa,  and  M.fataa. 

NUTMEG-WOOD.  The  wood  of  the 
Palmyra  palm,  Borassus  fiabclli/ormis. 

NUTTALLIA.  A name  given  by  Torrey 
and  Gray  to  a North-west  American  shrub 
constituting  a genus  of  Rosaceee,  remark- 
able as  form  lug  a transit  ion  from  the  Arnyg- 
dalecc  to  the  Spirteep.  The  flowers  are  dloe- 
, clous,  with  only  fifteen  stamens.  There  are 
five  distinct  ovaries,  the  fruiting  carpels 
( usually  fewer,  coriaceous,  and  one-seeded. 
It  fsasmall  tree.wlth  ohovatc entire  leaves, 
and  white  flowers  In  axillary  racemes. 

NUX.  The  sameas  Nut.  — , BACCATA. 

| Anut  euclosed  In  a pulpy  covering  formed 
by  some  external  organ,  as  In  the  Yew. 

NUX  VOMICA.  Stryehnos  mix  romica. 

NUYTSIA.  The  Flame-trco  or  Fire-tree 
of  South-western  Australia  isN./toribunda, 
a plant  belonging  to  the  Loranlhacece,  hut 
differing  from  all  tho  rest  of  the  order  by 
growing  in  the  ground  like  ordinary  trees. 
Instead  of  being  parasitic  like  the  Loran- 
thus,  mlstleto,  &c.  It  attains  the  height 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and,  when  co- 
vered with  Its  long  narrow  orange-coloured 


I flowers.  Is  an  extremely  brilliant  object, 
and  Is  compared  by  the  colonists  to  a tree 
! on  Are.  Its  flowers  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced In  large  terminal  racemes,  and  are 
In  threes,  each  three  with  an  Involucre  of 
three  separate  bracts  at  the  base.  A large 
quantity  of  gum,  somewhat  like  gum-ara- 
bic, exudes  from  Its  trunk.  [A.  SJ 

NYCTAGE.  (Fr.)  Mirabilis. 

NYCTAGINACE.E.  iNyctagines,  Rycta- 
gns.)  A natural  order  of  inonochlamydeous 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Llndley's  clie- 
nopodal  alliance  of  hypogynous  Exogens, 

' and  consisting  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees 
I with  opposite  often  unequal  leaves,  and 
Involucrate  flowers.  Perianth  tubular,  co- 
loured, contracted  In  the  middle,  liecoining 
indurated  at  the  base,  the  limb  deciduous ; j 
stamens  definite,  hypogynous;  ovary  su- 
l*rior,  one-celled,  with  a solitary  erect 
ovule.  Fruit  a raryopsls,  enclosed  within 
the  enlarged  persistent  tube  of  the  peri- 
anth. The  plants  of  the  order  have  In 
general  purgative  qualities.  Mirabilis  Ja- 
lapa  was  at  one  time  considered  the  Jalap- 
plant.  M.  dichotoma  is  called  in  the  West 
Indies  ‘four  o’clock  flower,' on  account  of 
opening  its  blossoms  at  that  hour  In  the 
afternoon.  They  arc  natives  principally 
of  warm  countries.  The  order  comprises 
' about  a score  of  genera,  and  upwards  of 
, one  hundred  species.  Examples  : Mirabilis 
| (, Ryctago ),  and  Pisonia.  [J.  H.  BJ 

NYCTAGINIA.  Mexicali  herbs  eonstl- 
[ tutlng  agetiusof  Ryctaginacece.  Theprln- 
i clpal  characteristics  are ; leaves  opposite ; 

flowers  aggregated  within  a many-leaved 
i involucre ; perianth  tubular,  dilated  at  the 
apex;  stamens  five,  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  perianth,  and  projecting  beyond  It ; 
style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  terminated 
by  a small  hutton  like  stigma;  fruit  sur- 
rounded by  the  hardened  base  of  the  peri- 
anth, and  by  the  membranous  base  of  the 
stamens.  [M.  T.  M.} 

NYCTALIS.  A genus  of  glll-ltearing 
Fungi,  all  the  species  of  which  are  parasitic 
on  Russula  adusta,  elephanlina,  and  one  or 
two  allied  fungi.  They  are.however.chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  comparatively  small  de- 
velopment of  the  hymentum  In  some  of  the 
species,  and  the  constant  growth  of  a para- 
site with  curious  stellate  spores  ( Astero- 
phora)  on  the  extremely  thick  plleus,  or, 
according  to  the  views  of  some,  the  con- 
version of  Its  tissues  Into  stylospores.  IV. 
parasitica,  which  lias  a different  habit,  is 
also  described  as  producing  stylospores  on 
the  hymentum  instead  of  true  fruit;  but 
whether  this  is  really  the  case,  or  whether 
the  appearance  Is  due  to  some  parasite,  is 
at  present  undecided.  [M.  J.  BJ 

; NYCTANTHE8  Arbor  trtstis,  the  Night 
: Jasmine  at  India,  Is  ashrub  or  small  tree  of 
I the  Jasminacece,  with  acutely  four-angled 
branches,  ovate-acuminate  entire  leaves, 
and  highly  fragrant  flowers.  These  have 
, salver-shaped  corollas,  the  flat  limb  of 
which  Is  white  with  an  orange  eye,  and 
1 the  long  terete  tube  also  bright-orange. 
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The  genus  Is  characterised  by  Its  tul>ul»r 
very  minutely  live  nr  slx-toothleted  or 
quite  entire  calyx  ; and  capsular  fruit  with 
a single  seed  In  each  of  the  two  cells.  Its 
brllllantlinwers  do  not  expand  til!  evening, 
and  fall  off  about  sunrise;  so  that  during 
the  day  it  loses  Its  brightness,  whence  Its 
specific  name  Arbor  tristis  nr  Sad-tree.  Its  , 
flowers  are  collected  for  use  as  a perfume, 
and  also  as  a dye,  but  their  colour  Is  not  ; 
: permanent.  [A.  SJ 

NYCTEIUNIA.  A genus  of  Scrnphnla-  j 
riacerc,  of  the  tribe  Gratiolcic,  and  allied  to 
Mmnilea  in  Its  one-rolled  anthers.  The 
corolla,  as  In  that  genus  also,  has  a long 
slender  tube,  and  a spreading  nearly  equally  \ 
flve-lobed  limb,  with  entire  or  bifid  lolies; 
but  the  lower  stamens.  Inserted  much  high- 
er than  the  others,  have  small  transverse 
and  often  atxirtive  anthers.  There  arc 
about  sixteen  species,  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  chiefly  annuals,  with  a few 
perennials  or  undershntbs,  mostly  vlllou3 
and  glutinous,  drying  black  like  the  I.ype- 
riae,  butwlth  more  entire  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers In  terminal  spikes.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cies, especially  .V.  Lychnidea,  have  been  oc- 
casionally cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

NVMPH.F.ACK.E.  (Water-lilies.)  A na- 
tural order  of  thalamifloml  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Findley's  nymphal  alliance 
of  hypogynous  Exogens,  and  consisting 
of  aquatic  plants,  with  peltate  or  cordate 
fleshy  leaves,  and  a rootstock  or  stem  which 
extends  Itself  Into  the  mud.  Sepals  usually 
four,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  nu- 
merous petals,  and  these  often  passing  gra- 
dually Into  stamens  ; stamens  Indefinite,  in- 
serted above  the  petals  into  the  torus,  with 
petalold  filaments,  and  adnate  introrse  an- 
thers, opening  by  two  longitudinal  clefts  ; 
torus  large,  fleshy,  surrounding  the  ovary, 
which  Is  many-celled,  many-seeded,  with  ra- 
diating stigmas.  Kruit  many-celled.  inde- 
lilscent ; seeds  very  numerous,  attached  to 
spongy  dissepiments.  The  plants  of  this 
order  arc  found  throughout  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  are  generally  rare  In  the 
southern.  Little  is  known  In  regard  to 
their  properties.  Some  are  astringent  or 
bitter,  while  others  arc  said  to  be  sedative. 
They  have  showy  flowers,  and  their  petioles 
and  peduncles  contain  numerous  air-tubes. 
Victoria  regia  Is  one  of  the  largest  known 
aquatics.  It  Is  found  in  the  waters  of 
South  America,  and  Is  said  to  range  over 
tlflrty-flve  degrees  of  longitude.  There  are 
five  genera  te.g.  Xympha-a,  Victoria,  Xu- 
pilar),  and  about  sixty  species.  [J.  H.  BJ 

NYMPH.-EA.  The  technical  name  of  the 
genus  to  which  the  White  Water-lily  of 
our  streams  belongs.  It  constitutes  the 
type  of  the  Nympha-accer,  and  consists  of 
water-plants,  found  In  lakes  or  rivers  al- 
most all  over  the  world.  They  have  a fleshy 
nr  tuberous  rootstock,  sending  down  root- 
lets Into  the  mud,  and  throwing  up  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  usually  some- 
what circular  In  outline,  entire  or  toothed, 
the  veins  on  the  under-surface  either  pro- 
minent or  depressed ; they  float  on  the 


surface  of  tho  water,  but  after  a time  are 
partially  raised  from  it ; the  leafstalks  are 
cylindrical,  traversed  with  air-canals, which 
are  arranged  In  a regular  manner.  The 
flowerstalks  arc  like  the  leafstalks  in  aie 
I>eanince,  and  like  them  are  permeated  by 
air-canals,  which  In  some  Instances  are 
arranged  In  the  same  manner  as  those  in 
the  leafstalk,  in  others  are  disposed  differ- 
ently. The  leaf  and  flower-stalks  vary  in 
length  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
In  which  the  plant  Is  growing.  The  flower 
is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  stalk,  and  con- 
sists of  a calyx  with  four  sepals,  green  on 
the  outside  but  petal-like  on  the  Inner  sur- 
face, falling  off  as  the  fruit  ripens ; the 
petals  are  numerous,  arranged  in  several 
rows  upon  the  prolonged  receptacle,  the 
Inner  ones  passing  by  insensible  gradations 
into  the  stamens,  which  are  likewise  very 
numerous— the  outer  ones  petaloid,  the 
Inner  linear  with  their  stalks  not  exceed- 
ing the  anthers  In  breadth.  The  ovary  is 
imbedded  within  the  receptacle,  on  which 
the  outer  portions  of  the  flower  are  Insert- 
ed ; internally  it  is  divided  Into  numerous 
many-seeded  compartments, and  surmount- 
ed by  a plate-llke  stigma  with  several  di- 
verging rays,  and  a depressed  centre,  oc- 
cupied by  a small  conical  or  ovate  body. 
When  ripe  the  fruit  sinks  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  rots,  and  thus 
liberates  the  seeds. 

The  flowers  vary  In  form  and  colour  in 
the  different  species,  as  also  do  the  leaves. 
The  best-known,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
beautiful,  of  these  eminently  beautiful 
plants,  Is  the  common  White  Water-lily, 
A'.  alba,  pretty  generally  distributed  over 
Great  Britain,  but  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  In  Northern  and  Central 
Asia.  No  flowers  show  better  the  transi- 
tion from  petals  to  stamens  than  those  of 
the  White  Water-lily,  and  they  are  also  In- 
teresting from  their  power  of  collapsing 
their  petals,  and  of  drooping  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  even  sinking  below 
Its  surface  during  the  night,  emerging  and 
expanding  again  In  the  sunilght.  This  pe- 
culiarity |g  also  noticed  in  several  of  the 
foreign  kinds,  ns  in  the  Egyptian  N.  Lotus, 
of  which  Moore,  in  1 Paradise  and  the  Perl,' 
thus  sings 

Those  v 1 red  n lilies,  nil  the  night 
Barbing  their  beauties  In  the  lake 

That  they  mav  rise  more  fresh  and  bright 
When  their  beloved  sun  'a  awake. 

The  rootstocks  of  JY.  alba  are  said  to  he 
used  for  dyeing  purposes,  ns  they  contain 
gallic  acid,  and  also  a large  quantity  of 
starch.  In  France  they  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a kind  of  beer.  Numerous 
species  are  cultivated  lit  this  country, some 
of  which  deserve  notice,  such  as  X.odorata 
and  the  small  variety  of  It,  A',  odorata  minor. 
These  are  North  American,  and  resemble 
our  European  species.  A',  scutifolia  and 
A’,  racrulea  have  fragrant  blue  flowers ; the 
flatter  is  the  Blue  Lotus  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
generally  met  with  In  English  gardens 
under  the  erroneous  name  AT.  ryanea.  One 
of  its  varieties,  and  also  another  species 
called  A.  micrantha,  or  A’,  guincensis,  are 
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remarkable  for  producing  on  their  leaves, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  blade  with  the 
stalk,  little  buds  which  In  process  of  time 
become  detached  and  form  new  plants.  if. 
gigantea , a native  of  Moreton  Bay,  has  very 
large  blue  flowers,  In  which  the  stamens 
are  much  shorter  In  proportion  to  the  pe- 
tals than  in  most  of  the  other  species.  .V. 
6/am/a,  a South  American  species,  and  some 
others  expand  their  flowers  at  night.  .V. 
Lotus  has  white  flowers  tinted  with  pink, 
and  strongly  toothed  leaves,  on  the  under 
side  of  which  the  veins  are  very  prominent. 
This  is  the  White  Lotus  of  the  Nile.  Va- 
rictiesof  this  species  occur  In  Guinea,  India, 
and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are  grown 
in  this  country,  under  the  names  of  if.  den- 
tahi,  .Y.  edulit,  Ac.  Some  of  the  Indian 
varieties  have  red  or  rose-coloured  flowers, 
such  as  .V.  rubra,  &c.  All  these  are  with- 
out doubt  variations  of  one  common  form, 
of  which  the  -V.  Lotus  of  the  Nile  may  tie 
taken  as  the  type.  The  tuliers  and  seeds 
of  some  of  these  are  used  by  the  Hindoos 
as  articles  of  food.  The  species  of  this 
genus  arc  so  variable,  that  much  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  species,  and  there  Is  much  diOculty  In 
discriminating  them. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  laid  down 
In  systematic  treatises,  the  writer  has  de- 
rived much  assistance  In  the  determination 
of  these  beautiful  plants  by  paying  atten- 
tion, amongst  other  things,  to  the  form  of 
the  flower-buds,  the  arrangement  of  the 
air-canals,  and  the  appearance  of  the  seeds. 
The  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  hasfor  some 
years  been  noted  for  Its  numerous  collec- 
tion of  these  lovely  flowers,  which  are  cul- 
tivated with  great  success  by  the  Curator, 
Mr.  Baxter.  [M.  T.  MO 

NYSSA.  A genus  of  doubtful  affinity, 
made  by  some  botanists  the  type  of  a na- 
tural order  i.Vpssacctri.by  others  associated 
with  Alangiaeea.  It  comprises  about  eight 
species,  all  trees  inhabiting  the  swamps 
and  banks  of  rivers  of  North  America. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate,  entire  and  with- 
out stipules , their  flowers  greenish,  small, 
solitary,  or  in  little  pedunculate  clusters, 
and  polygamo-dloecioua.  The  calyx  tube 
(of  the  fertile  flowers)  is  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  flve-clcfi,  and  valvate  In  (estivation  ; 
the  stamens  are  from  four  to  ten  In  num- 
ber, the  corolla  is  wanting,  and  the  fruit  is 
a berry-like  drupe  with  a single  seed,  and 
black  bluish  or  orange-coloured.  Several 
species  ornament  our  arboretunis.  S.  nl- 
losa,  the  Sour  Gum,  Black  Gum,  Pepper 
ridge,  or  Tupelo  tree,  common  from  New 
England  to  the  Carolinas,  attains  from  forty 
to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  has  remark- 
ably curled  woody  fibres,  so  as  to  render  the 
timber  very  difficult  to  split,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  much  used  for  making  naves  or 
hubs  for  heavy  carriage-wheels,  and  also 
hatters  blocks,  if.  candicans  is  the  Ogee- 
chce  Lime.  [B.  S.j 

NYSSACE.fi.  A group  of  calyclfloral  di- 
cotyledons, nmv  included  In  Alangiacece. 

NYSSANTHES.  A genus  of  Australian  i 


Amaranthacrir,  consisting  of  herbs  nr  un- 
dershrubs with  opposite  leaves  and  ter- 
minal and  axillary  beads  of  flowers,  having 
spiny  bracts,  a four-leaved  perigone,  the 
exterior  pair  of  leaves  spiny,  and  two  to 
four  stamens  united  at  the  base,  the  sta- 
miuodes  strap-shaped.  [J.  T.  SO 

N'Y  TOUCH EZ  PAS.  (Fr.)  Impatient 
iicti-tangere. 

OAK.  Quercus ; also  the  Australian 
name  tor  Casuarina.  — , AFRICAN. 
Oldjleldia  a/ricana.  — . AMERICAN  I 
TURKEY.  Querent  obtusiloba.  — , 
AMERICAN  WHITE.  Quercus  alba.  — , 
BARREN.  Quercut  mgra.  — , BEAR. 
Quercus  ilicifolia.  — , BELOTE.  Quercut 
Gramvntia.  — , BITTER.  Quercus  Cerris. 

I — , BLACK.  Quercut  tinctoria.  — , 
BLACK  JACK.  Quercus  nigra.  — , BO- 
TANY BAY.  Casuarina  torulosa.  — , 
BURR.  Quercut  macrocarpa.  — , CAP- 
PADOCIAN. Ambrma  ambrotioidet.  — , 
CHAMPION.  Quercus  rubra  -.CHEST- 
NUT.  Quercus  sessiliflora;  also  the  varie- 
ties of  Quercus  Prinus.  — , COMMON. 
Quercus  Robur  (including  pedunculata  and 
sessili flora).  — , CORK.  Quercus  Sober.  — , 
CYPRESS.  Quercus  pedunculata  fastigiata. 
— t DOMINICA.  Ilex  sideroxyloides.  — , 
DURMAST.  Quercus  sessiliflora  pubescens. 
— , DYER'S.  Quercus  tinctoria.  — , 
EVERGREEN.  Quercus  Ilex.  — , FE- 
MALE. Quercuspedunculata.  — , FRENCH. 
Calalpa  longissima;  also  Bucida  Buceras. 
— , GREEN.  A condition  of  oak-wood 
caused  by  Its  being  Impregnated  with  the 
spawn  of  Peziza  cemginosa , which  com- 
municates a beautiful  green  tint,  of  which 
the  turners  and  cabinet-makers  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells  avail  themselves  for  inlaying 
and  making  beads  and  other  articles  of 
ornament.  A similar  effect  is  produced  in 
the  Sikkim  Himalaya  by  a closely  allied 
species  of  Peziza.  — , HE.  Casuarina 
stricta.  — , HOLLY,  or  HOLM.  Quercus 
Ilex.  — , INDIAN.  Tectona  grandis , the 
Teak  tree.  — , IRON.  Quercus  Cerris  ] 
and  obtusiloba.  — , ITALIAN.  Quercus 
sfJsculus.  — , JERUSALEM.  Chenopo-  . 
dium  Botrys.  — , KERMES.  Quercus 
cocci/era.  — , LAUREL.  Quercus  imbri- 
cariu.  — , LIVE.  Quercus  virenst  an  i 

important  shipbuilding  wood.  — , MALE.  ! 

1 Quercus  sessiliflora.  — , NEW  ZEALAND.  1 
Alectryon  excelsum . — , NUTGALL. 

Quercus  infectoria.  — , PIN.  Quercus 
palustns.  — , POISON.  Rhus  Toxicoden- 
dron. — POST.  Quercus  obtusiloba.  — , 
RED.  Quercus  sessiliflora  and  rubra. 
RIVER.  Casuarina  leptoclada.  — , SCRUB. 
Quercus  Catesbcex  and  ilicifolia.  — , 
SCRUBBY.  Lophira  africana.  — , SEA. 
Fucus  vesiculosus.  — , SHE.  Casuarina 
quadrivalvis.  — , SHINGLE  Quercus 
nnbricaria.  SILKY,  or  SILK  BARK. 
Orevillea  robust  a.  — , SPANISH.  Quercus 
falcata.  — , 8TONE.  Lithocarpus javensis. 
— , SWAMP.  Quercus  Prinus ; also  Vimi- 
naria  denudata.  — , SWAMP  POST. 
Quercus  l grata.  — , V A LON  I A.  Quercus 
sEiji lop*.  — , WHITE.  Quercus  peduncu- 
lata and  alba.  — , — , of  New  South 
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Wales.  Ccmuirina  leptodada.  — , WIL-  > 
LOW.  Quercus  Phellos.  — , YELLOW. 
Quercus  Custanea.  — , WAINSCOT. 

Quercus  Cerris. 

OAK-CURRANT.  A kind  of  gall  pro- 
duced on  the  oak  by  Cynips  Quercus  pe- 
dunculi. 

OAKESIA.  A North  American  genus 
of  Empetracece , consisting  of  a small  de- 
; pressed  branched  shrub,  with  narrowly 
: linear  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  four, 
and  dioecious  flowers  In  terminal  heads, 
surrounded  by  awned  bracts.  The  perianth 
Is  absent,  but  each  flower  is  surrounded 
by  live  or  six  thin  scarious  bracteoles; 
male  flowers  with  three  stamens  ; females 
with  a slender  three-cleft  style;  drupe  small 
dry,  with  three  nuts.  [J.  T.  8J 

0 A K-LE  ATHER.  The  common  name  of 
a kind  of  spawn  found  in  old  oak,  running 
down  the  Assures,  and  having  when  re- 
moved somewhat  the  appearance  of  white 
kid-leather.  It  Is  figured  by  Sowerby 
under  the  name  of  Xylostroma  giganteum.  : 
It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  what  is  its 
perfect  form,  whether  Dcedalea  quercina  or 
some  Pohiporus.  It  is  extremely  common 
In  the  United  States,  where  It  Is  some- 
times used  as  a material  for  receiving 
plaister,  a purpose  which  it  answers  ad- 
mlrably  from  Its  plinble  texture.  A sub- 
stance remarkably  similar  In  appearance  Is  1 
woven  by  certain  insects  on  walls  of 
granaries  in  Brazil,  the  true  nature  of 
which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  micro- 
scopical examination,  or  by  burning.  A 
mycelium  resembling  Oak-leather  also 
occurs  in  Australia  on  different  species  of 
Eucalyptus.  The  Oak-leather  of  ships  suf- 
fering from  dry-rot  arises  from  Polyporus 
hybridus.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OAK-LCNGS.  Sticta  putmonacea. 

OAK-SPANGLE.  A kind  of  gall  pro- 
duced on  the  oak  by  Diplolepis  lenticular  is. 

OAIt-WEED.  A name  given  to  the  large 
and  best-known  form  of  Laminaria  digi- 
tuta,  called  by  some  authors  L.  Clouston  i. 

OAT.  Arena  saliva.  — , ANIMAL. 
Arena  sterilis.  — , FALSE.  Arrhennthe- 
rum.  — , SEASIDE.  Uniola.  -,  WATER. 
An  American  name  for  Zizania  aquatica. 
— , Wild).  Arena  fatua.  — , — of  the 
West  Indies.  Pharus  lati/olius. 

OB.  A prefix  signifying  inversion. 
Thus  oborate  Is  inversely  ovate ; obcordate. 
Inversely  cordate ; obclavate,  inversely 
club-shaped,  Ac. 

OBCOM PRESSED.  Compressed,  so  that 
the  two  sutures  of  a fruit  are  brought 
Into  contact ; flattened,  back  and  front. 

OBELISCARIA.  A genu3  of  Composites, 
proposed  for  the  Rudbeckia  pinnata,  and 
two  other  North  American  species  which 
have  a much  longer  receptacle,  and  In 
which  the  achenes  are  considerably  flat- 
tened laterally,  and  sometimes  bordered 
by  a wing  on  the  inner  edge.  They  would, 


however,  be  much  better  considered  as  a 
section  only  of  Rudbeckia. 

OBERONIA.  A genus  of  nearly  fifty- 
species  of  orchids,  found  principally  in 
tropical  Asia.  All  are  epiphytal  plants, 
with  equltant  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes 
of  minute  flowers,  having  free  sepals,  of 
which  the  hind  one  is  smaller  than  the  ; 
two  others,  still  smaller  petals,  a sessile 
immovable  usually  concave  variously- 
divided  lip,  cushioned  or  keeled  at  its  base 
and  embracing  the  short  column  ; and  a 
two-celled  anther  containing  four  free 
waxy  pollen-masses.  [A.  8.]  i 

OBESIA.  A name  given  by  Haworth  to  1 
a group  of  Stapelia,  now  generally  included  | 
in  that  genus. 

OBIER.  (Fr.)  Viburnum  Opulus. 

OBIONE.  The  name  under  which  cer- 
tain species  of  Atriplex,  as  A.  pcdvnculata 
and  portulacoides,  are  somet  I mes  separated. 
The  most  obvious  distinction  resides  in 
the  perigoneof  the  fruiting  flowers,  which 
consists  of  two  parts,  three-toothed,  free 
only  at  the  top,  and  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base.  The  pericarp  Is  very  thin,  ultimately 
adhering  to  the  perigone  tube.  [T.  M.] 

OBLIQUE.  Unequal-sided  ; also  slant- 
ing. 

OBLONG.  Elliptical,  blnnt  at  each  end, 
as  the  leaves  of  Hypericum  perforatum. 

OBOLARIA.  A small  vernal  plant  be- 
longing to  the  Orobnnchacete,  with  a sim- 
ple stem  and  opposite  leaves,  by  which 
latter  character,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
terrestrial  not  parasitical,  It  differs  from 
tyrobanrhe.  O.  virgin  tea,  the  only  species, 
Is  a native  of  North  America,  especially 
the  shady  woods  about  Lake  Erie.  It  has 
a small  branching  root,  a stem  from  three 
to  four  inches  high,  thick  almost  fleshy 
opposite  leaves,  round  leaf-like  bracts,  and 
bell-shaped  bluish-white  or  pale-red  flow- 
ers, which  nre  collected  Into  pairs  or  threes 
near  the  summit  of  the  stem.  [C.  A.  J.] 

O BOV  ATE,  or  OBOVAL.  Inversely 
ovate. 

OBOVOID.  Approaching  the  obovate 
form. 

OBROTUND.  Somewhat  round. 

OBTECTO-VENOSK.  Having  the  prin- 
cipal and  longitudinal  veins  held  together 
by  simple  cross-veins. 

OBTEGENS.  Covering  over  anything. 

OBTUSE.  Blunt,  or  rounded.  Thus, 
obtusely  cremated  Is  when  crcnatures  are 
quite  round,  and  not  at  all  pointed;  ob- 
tusely cut,  when  incisions  are  blunt,  Ac. 

OBTUSE-ANGLED.  TYhen  angles  are 
rounded,  as  in  the  stem  of  Salvia  pratensis. 

OBTUSIUSCULUS.  Rather  obtuse. 

OBVERSE.  The  same  as  Ob. 

OBVERSE-LUNATE.  Inversely  cres- 
cent-shaped ; that  is  to  say,  with  the 
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| horns  of  the  crescent  projecting  forwards 
Instead  of  backwards. 

OBVOLUTE,  OBVOLUT1 VE,  When 
the  margins  of  one  organ  alternately  over- 
lap those  of  an  opposite  organ. 

OCA.  The  Peruvian  name  for  the  tuber- 
beanng  Oxulircrenata  and  tuberose. 

OCELLATEI).  When  a broad  round  spot 
of  some  colour  has  another  spot  of  a diffe- 
rent colour  within  It. 

OCHN'A.  A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  Asia  and  tropical  Africa,  and 
giving  its  name  to  the  order  Ochnneetr. 
Their  leaves  are  provided  with  two  axillary 
deciduous  stipules,  and  their  Bowers  yel- 
low, In  racemes,  with  stalks  jointed  near 
the  middle.  Calyx  of  five  deciduous  colour- 
ed  sepals:  petals  five  to  ten,  much  larger 
than  the  sepals;  stamens  numerous,  the 
i anthers  opening  lengthwise.  The  lobes  of 
: the  ovary  etjual  the  petals  in  number,  and 
are  placed  obliquely  upon  a thickened  re 
I ccptacle,  each  containing  a single  ascend- 
ing ovule.  The  style  is  single,  divided 
Into  live  or  ten  branches.  The  fruits  suc- 
culent, of  five,  ten  or  fewer  carpels  placed 
on  the  enlarged  receptacle.  [M.  T.  MO 

OCHNACE.E.  ( Ochnads .)  A natural  or- 
der of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
, ing  to  Dudley's  rutal  alliance  of  hypogy- 
nous  Exogens,  consisting  of  undershrubs 
or  tries,  with  alternate  simple  stipulate 
. leaves  and  articulated  pedicels;  sepals 
five,  persistent,  imbricated;  petals  Imbri- 
cated. asmany  or  t wiceas  many,  deciduous ; 
stamens  five  opposite  the  sepals,  or  ten, 
or  indefinite,  rising  from  an  hypogynous 
: disk  ; anthers  bilocular.  Innate,  opening 
by  pores,  or  longitudinally ; carpels  as 
many  as  the  petals.  Beared  on  an  enlarged 
! gynobase  or  torus.  Fruit  gynobaslc,  con- 
sistlng  of  several  succulent  indehlscent 
monospennous  carpels.  They  grow  in  tro- 
pical countries,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  large  succulent  torus ; they  are  gene- 
rally bitter,  and  some  of  them  are  used  as 
tonics.  There  are  six  genera,  including 
Ochna  and  Qumphia,  and  upwards  of  elgnty 
species.  [J.  H.  U.j 

OCHRA,  or  OCHRO.  Abelmmtch ms  cscm- 
lenttu.  — , AFRICAN,  or  AUTUMNAL. 
Abrlmosrhus  Bummia,  probably  a variety  of 
the  preceding.  — , BUN.  Urena  lobata.  — , 
MUSK.  AbtlmoscliusmoBChatue.  — .WILD. 
Malachra. 

OCFUtACEUS.  Ochre  colour;  yellow,  im- 
perceptibly changing  to  brown. 

OCHRADKNUS.  A genus  of  Besedacere, 
distinguished  hy  its  fruit  being  a berry. 
A small  Egyptian  shrub,  with  numerous 
twiggy  branches,  linear  obtuse  leaves,  and 
spirate  yellow  flowers,  the  peduncles  at 
length  becoming  spinesrent.  Calyx  rotate, 
five-toothed;  petals  absent;  hypogynous 
disk  ureeolate,  the  anterior  limb  truncate, 
the  posterior  expanded  into  a lamina : sta- 
mens ten  to  twenty ; berry  ovate,  three- 
sided,  one-celled,  closed,  with  numerous 
kidney-shaped  seeds.  [J.T.  SJ 


I OCHRANTHACE.E.  The  name  under 
which  It  was  formerly  proposed  to  separate 
Oehranthe,  a genus  now  included  in  Cuno- 
uiaeem. 

OCHRAXTHE.  A genus  of  Cummiacetr, 

! consisting  of  a Chinese  shrub,  with  the  old 
branches  grey,  the  leaves  stalked  opposite 
! serrated,  and  furnished  with  ovate  serru- 
late interpetlolar  stipules,  and  a terminal 
panicle  of  white  flowers,  which  turn  yel- 
j iowish.  Calyx  of  five  coloured  sepals,  the 
! two  exterior  shorter;  petals  five,  resem- 
bling the  sepals;  stamens  five,  hypogynous; 
disk  lleBhy, five-angled;  ovary  free,  of  three 
united  carpels.  [J.  T.  S.] 

OCHREA.  A tubular  membranous  sti- 
pule through  which  the  stem  passes,  formed 
by  the  consolidation  of  two  opposite  sti- 
pules ; as  in  Polygonum. 

OCHROLEl'CUS.  Nearly  the  same  as 
Ochraceu s,  but  whiter. 

OCHROMA.  The  well-known  Corkwood 
tree  of  the  New  World,  forms,  with  an 
allied  species,  a gemiB  of  Stercutiacerr,  cha- 
racterised by  their  flowers  having  a shortly 
flve-lobed  calyx,  surrounded  by  a three- 
leaved Involucel  which  soon  drops  off ; five  , 
petals  larger  than  the  calyx ; the  tubular  1 
staminal  column  covered  In  the  up|>cr  part 
with  narrow  contiguous  spiral  one-celled  j 
nnthers,  and  five  or  ten-lobed  at  the  top  ; 
and  the  five  narrow  stigmas  spirally  twisted 
together.  The  five-celled  fruit  opens  lon- 
gitudinally through  the  cells,  and  contains 
numerous  seeds  enveloped  in  Btlky  wool. 
Both  species  are  trees,  with  leaves  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base  and  angular  or  some- 
what five  to  seven-Iobed,  and  bear  their 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

O.  Ltigopus  grows  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  Is  very  common,  particularly  along 
the  seashores,  In  the  West  Indies  and  Cen- 
tral America,  where  Its  soft  spongy  and 
exceedingly  light  wood,  called  Corkwood 
In  Jamaica,  iscnmmonly employed asasuli- 
stltute  for  cork,  both  for  stopping  bottle* 
and  for  the  floats  of  fishing-nets.  The  very 
buoyant  rafts  or  balsas,  the  unslnkable 
properties  of  which  caused  such  surprise 
among  the  discoverers  of  America,  are  like- 
wise made  of  it,  whence  the  tree  Is  called 
Balsa  in  some  parts  of  America.  Its  spe- 
cific name  Btiyopus,  signifying  hare's  foot, 
alludes  to  the  fruit,  which  is  about  a foot 
In  length  and  when  ripe  splits  open  hy  five 
slits,  out  of  which  the  silk-cotton  of  the 
seeds  protrudes  and  spreads  over  the  whole 
surface,  glvlnglt  the  appearance  of  aliare's 
fool.  The  cotton  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows 
and  cushions.  [A.  SJ 

OCHROITERI8.  A genus  of  polypodia- 
coons  ferns,  referred  to  the  Pteridr.tr,  and 
distinguished  amongst  those  with  free 
veins,  chiefly  by  the  oblong  transverse  sori 
being  placed  at  the  apices  of  the  lobes,  the 
opposite  condition  from  that  which  occurs 
In  lAmchiti s,  one  of  the  genera  of  net-veined 
Pteridrrr,  in  which  the  sori  are  placed  in 
the  sinuses  of  the  lobes.  Pterit,  which  Is 
technically  very  closely  allied  to  Ochropte- 
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ris,  differs  In  the  more  elongated  lateral 
! and  marginal  rather  than  short  apical  sort. 

The  only  species  Is  O.  pollens,  a large  de- 
i compound  fern  of  the  Mascnren  Islands, 

I with  small  glossy  coriaceous  ultimate  divt- 
' sions.  Cheilnnthes  differs  In  Its  punctiform 
1 receptacles,  as  does  ffypolepis.  [T.  MJ 

OCHROS.  In  Greek  eompounds=pale-yel- 
i low  : thus  ochrolettcus  Is  pale-yellow  blend- 
\ ed  with  white ; yellowish-white. 

OCHROSIA.  A genus  of  dogbaneg,  hav- 
ing the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  the 
tu!*e  swollen  in  the  middle;  live  stamens 
Inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  and 
a single  style,  ending  In  two  points.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  of  Mauritius 
and  New  Caledonia,  having  three  or  four 
leaves  in  a whorl,  the  flowers  in  terminal 
or  lateral  corymbs.  [G.  D.] 

OCIMUM.  An  extensive  genus  of  La- 
biates characterised  by  the  large  roundish 
upper  tooth  of  the  calyx  having  winged 
decurrent  margins,  the  whole  calyx  being 
bent  downwards  after  flowering ; by  the 
short  corolla  having  the  lower  lip  flat,  with  j 
the  four  fertile  stamens  bent  down  and  ly- 
ing upon  It;  and  by  the  style  being  divided  ! 
at  the  apex  into  two  short  pointed  or  flat- 
tish  lobes.  It  Is  widely  dispersed  through-  I 
out  the  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  consists 
of  strong-scented  annual  or  perennial 
herb?  or  small  shrubby  plant?,  with  flowers 
disposed  In  whorls  forming  terminal  in- 
terrupted racemes. 

0.  sanctum ,a  common  Indian  and  Ceylon 
species,  is  frequently  planted  About  Hindoo 
; temples,  whence  the  specific  name.  It  Is 
a hairy-stemmed  plant,  about  a foot  high, 
with  small,  long-stalked,  oval,  blunt, 
downy  leaves,  toothed  along  the  edges, 
and  small  pale  purplish  flowers;  the  whole 
plant,  indeed,  generally  having  a purplish 
tinge.  It  is  much  used  In  medicine  by  the 
Cingalese.  The  leaves  of  O.  viride , which 
I is  a native  of  Western  Africa,  possess  fe- 
brifugal properties ; and  at  Sierra  Leone, 
where  it  bears  the  name  of  Fever  plant, 
a decoction  of  them,  drank  as  tea,  is  used 
as  a remedy  for  the  fevers  so  prevalent  at 
that  place.  It  Is  a shrubby  plant,  with 
hairy  somewhat  four-sided  branching 
stems,  having  oblong  egg-shaped  pointed 
I leaves  tapering  to  the  base,  and  with 
round-toothed  margins,  smooth  or  with 
i down  on  the  ribs,  and  glandular  dotted 
underneath.  The  leaves  of  O.  canum  and 
gratissimum  in  India,  and  of  0.  crispum 
in  Japan,  all  very  aromatic,  are  prescribed 
as  a remedy  for  colds.  O.  tenuiflorum  is 
regarded  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  in  Java ; 
and  O.  guineense  Is  much  employed  by  the 
negroes  as  a medicine  in  cases  of  bilious 
! fever.  [A.  8.] 

These  plants  are  In  all  cases  destitute  of 
[ any  deleterious  secretions : for  the  most 
part  they  are  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and 
| hence  they  have  not  only  been  used  as 
j tonics,  hut  are  also  valuable  as  kitchen 
i herbs.  The  most  important  of  them  is 
, O.  basilicum , the  Sweet  or  Common  Basil,  j 


a tender  aiinu.il.  native  of  India  ; which,  i 
as  a culinary  nrematic  herb,  has  been  cele-  j 
brated  from  a very  early  period.  Tills  ! 
plant,  which  wAs  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  cultivated  in  this 
country  until  1548,  is  of  erect  growth, 
about  a foot  high,  much-branched,  and 
furnished  with  small  oval  lanceolate  deep- 
green  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers  ar- 
ranged Inclustered  whorls  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches.  It  Is  chiefly  valued  for 
the  leaves  and  leafy  tops,  which  are  the 
parts  that  are  used,  and  have  a flavour 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  cloves.  On  ! 
this  account  they  are  much  employed  for 
seasoning  soups,  stews, sauces,  and  various 
other  dishes.  Under  the  name  of  0.  hirsu- 
tnm , the  seeds  of  this  plant,  which  form  a 
mucilaginous  infusion,  are  used  by  the 
women  of  India  to  relieve  after  pains. 

O.  minimum,  the  Bush  or  Lesser  Basil,  is 
a tender  annual,  and  like  0.  basilicum  a 
native  of  India,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1573.  It  is  much-branched,  sel- 
dom exceeding  nine  inches  in  height,  the 
leaves  small,  oval,  deep-green,  and  the 
flowers  white.  The  leaves  have  a strong 
aromatic  smell,  and  are  employed  for  sea- 
soning dishes  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
0.  basilienm.  To  preserve  the  Basils,  or 
indeed  any  other  sweet  herbs,  the  plants 
should  l>e  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  when 
the  flowers  are  about  to  open,  and  hung  up 
in  a warm  place,  shaded  from  the  sun,  un- 
til they  are  perfectly  dry.  Each  sort  should 
then  be  put  into  a small  box  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  five  or  six  Indies  broad,  and 
seven  or  eight  indies  deep ; a board  the 
size  of  the  box  inside  is  to  lie  placed  over 
the  herbs,  which  by  mean*  of  a screw- 
press  are  to  be  pressed  into  cakes.  These 
are  afterwards  to  be  wrapt  in  dean  paper 
until  required  for  usd;  and  If  kept  In  a 
dry  place,  they  will  retain  their  aroma  for 
two  or  three  years,  as  perfect  nearly  as 
when  they  were  first  gathered.  [W.  B.  B.] 

OCTARILLUM.  A genus  of  sandal- 
worts,  distinguished  by  having  stamens 
and  pistils  in  the  same  flower;  the  calyx 
with  four  sharp  divisions;  the  stamens 
four ; and  tlie  style  top-shaped,  longer 
than  tlie  stamens,  and  ending  In  a thick 
point.  The  only  species  known  is  a shrub  , 
found  in  Cochin  China,  having  alternate 
entire  lanceolate  leaves,  solitary  flowers,  1 
and  red  berries.  [G.  DO 

OCTO.  Eight. 

OCTOBLEPHARUM.  A genus  of  acro- 
carpous mosses  forming  the  small  natural 
order  Odoblepharei , remarkable  for  the 
leaves  being  of  ajvile  colour,  writh  the  chlo- 
rophyll cells  situated  beneath  those  on  the 
surface,  which  have  the  contiguous  walls 
perforated,  hut  do  not  contain  a spiral 
thread  as  In  Sphagnum.  It  is  further  re-  j 
markable  for  having  a peristome  with  eight 
undivided  teeth.  O.  albidum  is  one  of  the  ; 
commonest  tropical  mossos,and  if  imported 
in  a Ward’s  case  bears  cultivation  in  the 
stove, where  it  makes  a pretty  contrast  with 
Hymcnophylla  of  a dark-green.  [M.  J.  B.l 
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OCTOMEBIA.  A genus  of  orchids  db- 
tingulshcd  from  all  others  of  the  Plen u- 
thallidea  by  having  eight  pollen-masses, 
which,  moreover,  are  all  arranged  side  i.jr 
side  In  a single  series,  cohering  togel  er 
lu  two  sets  of  four  each.  It  is  a small 
group,  confined  to  the  West  Indies  ••  nd 
South  America,  and  consists  of  little  plants 
with  one-leaved  terete-jo  , ited  stems,  clo- 
thed with  fibrous  sheaths  and  bearing  ax- 
lllary  fascicled  or  solitary  flowers.  [A.  S.J 

OCTONI.  Growing  eight  together. 

OCL'LUS.  An  eye,  l.e.  a leaf-bud. 

ODES.  A termination  In  Greek  com- 
pounds = similar  to;  as  phgUodes,  like  a 
leaf. 

ODIAI.S.  The  young  roots  of  the  Pal- 
myra which  are  eaten  In  Ceylon. 

ODIh’A.  A genus  of  Anacardiaceee, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  India  and 
tropical  Africa.  They  have  alternate  pin- 
nate leaves  placed  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  small  polygamous  flowers 
aggregated  together  In  slender  terminal 
drooping  racemes;  calyx  with  four  per- 
sistent rounded  lobes ; petals  four,  concave, 
placed  at  the  base  of  an  cight-Iobed  disc, 
Into  which  also  the  eight  stamens  are  ln- 
I serted.  In  the  male  Bowers  the  ovary  Is 
sterile,  divided  into  four  compressed  lottos ; 
In  the  female  It  Is  free,  sessile,  one-celled 
with  a single  ovule,  and  terminated  by 
four  erect  styles.  The  fruit  is  a drupe. 
O.  Wodier  Is  a common  tree  In  India,  Its 
specific  name  being  derived  from  the  na- 
tive appellation.  The  old  wood  Is  close- 
grained  and  mahogany-coloured,  and  Is 
used  for  sheaths  of  swords : <he  bark  Is 
fibrous,  and  there  exudes  from  It  a gum 
which  is  used  as  an  application  to  sprains 
and  bruises.  tM.T.M.J 

ODONTARHHENA.  A genus  of  Cruci- 
form closely  allied  to  Alyteum,  from  which 
It  has  small  claims  to  lie  separated  on 
account  of  the  elliptical  not  suborbicular 
pouch,  and  the  one-seeded  cells,  the  seeds 
having  the  setaceous  seed-stalks  free  from 
the  partition.  It  Is  found  In  Europe  and 
Middle  Asia,  has  the  habit  of  Alyssum, 
and  bears  small  yellow  flowers.  [J.  T.  SO 

ODOJfTOGI.OS.SrM.  An  extensive  genus 
of  orchids,  found  principally  in  the  cool 
mountain  regions  of  Mexico,  Peru,  New 
Grenada,  and  Venezuela.  A considerable 
number  of  Its  species  have  been  Intro- 
duced to  this  country,  nnd  are  much 
prized  by  cultivators  for  their  magnificent 
flowers,  which  nre  remarkable  both  for 
their  size  and  the  beauty  of  their  colours. 
8ome  species  are  epiphytal  and  others 
terrestrial.  Their  flowers  have  spreading 
free  sepals  (or  the  lateral  ones  rarely 
united  at  the  base',  nearly  equal-sized 
petals,  the  lip  with  Its  base  parallel  with 
tbe  column  and  Its  limb  deflexed  and 
generally  crested  In  various  ways,  a long 
column,  narrow  at  the  base  and  eared  or 
winged  at  the  summit,  and  two  pollen- 
masses  with  a narrow  caudlcle  attached  to 


an  oval  gland.  O.  grande,  a native  of 
Guatemala,  has  been  found  to  live  and 
flower  in  the  open  air  In  this  country 
during  the  summer  season.  Its  scape 
bears  from  two  to  five  large  handsome 
flowers,  each  some  six  or  more  Inches 
across,  yellow,  closely  marked  with  cinna- 
mon-brown bands  and  blotches.  0.  tigri- 
num,  an  allied  species,  has  equally  large 
yellowish  flowers  marked  with  chestnut- 
purple  tiger-llke  spots,  except  on  Its  lip, 
which  Is  wholly  yellow.  Its  flowers  have 
a i>owerful  odour  of  violets,  and  are  used 
by  the  Mexicans  for  decorative  purposes 
under  the  name  of  Flor  de  Muertos.  O. 
Pescatorci,  so  named  after  an  eminent 


French  orchid-grower.  Is  found  In  Now  I 
Grenada.  The  flower  panicle  of  this  si>e- 
cles  Is  between  two  and  three  feet  high  , 
and  nearly  as  broad,  and  bears  large  but 
delicate  semitransparent  flowers,  the  se-  I 
pals  of  which  have  a faint  blush-coloured  i 
stain  along  their  middle,  and  the  lip  a 
yellow  stain  at  Its  base  and  a deep  crimson  I 
crest.  A plant  somewhat  like  the  last  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
under  the  name  O.  Alexandra.  [A.  S.] 

ODONTOLOMA.  A South  American 
shrub,  constituting  a genus  of  Composite,  \ 
with  the  one-flowered  headsof  Monoeie,  but  I 
differing  In  the  pappus  being  reduced  to  a I 
small  toothed  ring.  It  Is  a native  of  the 
Valley  of  Caraccas.  The  name  Is  also  ap- 
plied to  a small  group  of  davalllotd  ferus  1 
here  referred  to  Acrophorut. 

ODOXTOPTER1S.  Lygodium. 

(ECEOCLADES.  With  the  exception  of 
CE.  maeulata,  all  the  orchids  formerly 
associated  under  this  name  are  now  re- 
ferred to  Angrcrcum  and  Saccolabium,  from 
both  of  which  the  remaining  species  la 
distinguished  by  Its  three-lobed  lip.  It  Is 
a Brazilian  pscudobulbous  epiphyte,  bear- 
ing single  fleshy  spotted  leaves, and  having 
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a radicle  scape  bearing  a tew  small  ringent  | 
rose-and-wbite  flowers.  [A.  8.] 

(EDEMA.  A swelling;  the  so-called 
tumid  glands  found  on  the  woody  tissue 
of  conifers. 

(EDIPODIUM.  A moat  interesting  genus 
of  mosses  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Splachnei,  differing  from  the  rest  not  only 
In  Its  toothless  peristome,  but  In  the  swel- 
ling at  the  base  of  the  capsule  tapophysisi 
being  confluent  with  both  capsule  and  stem. 
The  columella,  moreover,  is  strongly  de- 
veloped and  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  the 
spores  do  not  radiate  from  It.  <E.  Grifflthi- 
anum,  the  only  species,  Is  not  like  the 
other  Splachnei  decidedly  an  Inhabitant 
of  dung,  hut  grows  in  the  crevices  of  Al- 
pine rocks,  where  It  attracts  notice  from 
Its  pale  very  obtuse  leaves.  It  Is  found 
rarely  in  Europe,  and  occurs  in  several 
localities  in  Great  Britain.  [M.  j.  BO 

(EDOGONIUM.  A curious  genus  of  green- 
spored  Alger.  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Conjugate,  but  producing  fruit  by  the  di- 
vision of  a cell  and  not  by  the  junction  of 
the  cells  of  two  contiguous  threads.  The 
propagation  is  very  much  like  that  de- 
scribed under  Bulbnclicete,  except  that  the 
product  of  Impregnation  Is  a simple  r.oo- 
spore  which  throws  out  rootlike  holdfasts 
at  the  base  a3  soon  as  it  becomes  station- 
ary, and  Is  not  resolved,  as  in  Bulbnclicete, 
Into  four  distinct  spores.  The  spores  of 
(Edogonimn,  though  at  first  green, often  be 
come  of  the  most  brilliant  red.  Multtpli 
cation  sometimes  takes  place  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  threads,  which  is  readily  effected 
from  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  dissepi- 
ments. The  species  are  numerous.  Few 
foreign  species  have  been  observed  at  pre- 
sent, so  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
their  geographical  limits.  Yesiculifera  of 
Hassall  is  the  same  genus.  [M.  J.  B.] 

CEII.  DE  BCECF.  (Fr.)  Anthemis  tine- 
tcria  ; also  applied  to  Chrysanthemum  Lew- 
canthemum,  the  species  of  Buphthulmum, 
and  Adonis nutumnalis.  — DE  BOURIQl'E 
The  seeds  of  Afucnna  urens.  — DE  CHAT. 
The  seeds  of  Guilandina  II mi  due.  — DE 
CHRIST.  Aster  A melius.  — DE  OISEAD, 
or  I)E  PERDR1X.  Adonis  (rstivalis.  — 
DE  PAON.  Anemone  Pavonina.  — DU 
.SO LEI  L.  Tulipa  Oculis  solis. 

(EILLET.  (Fr.)  Diantlius.  —A  BOU- 
QUET, or  A RATAFIA.  Dianthus  Cargo- 
phallus.  — RADIX.  Dianthus  hispanicus. 
— DE  DIEU.  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis,  and  L. 
coranaria  : also  Agrostemma  Githago.  — 
DTNDE.  Tagetes  erecta.  — DTNDE  TACH- 
ETl!.  Tagetes  signata.  — DE  POETF,. 
Dianthus  barhatus.  — DES  CHARTRF.UX. 
Dianthus  carthusianornm.  — DES  FLEU- 
RIOTES.  Dianthus  Carynphyllus.  — DES 
PRES.  Lychnis  Flos  cuculi.  — GIROFLE. 
Dianthus  Caryophyllus.  — JANSENISTE. 
Lychnis  Viscaria.  —MARIN.  StaticeLimo- 
nium.  — MIGNARDISE,  or  PLUME. 
Dianthus  plumarius.  — PETIT  DTNDE. 
Tagetes  patula.  — VELU.  Dianthus  Ar- 
meria. 


(EILLETTE.  (Fr.)  Papaver  somni/erum. 

CENANTHE.  A genus  of  Umbelliferir, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  plants  fre- 
quenting wet  or  marshy  places,  or  even 
growing  In  water.  The  leaves  are  much 
divided,  and  the  umbels  compound,  gene- 
rally without  a common  involucre,  but 
with  partial  lnvolucels  of  many  narrow 
bracts.  The  outermost  flowers  are  usually 
on  long  stalkB,  sterile  and  with  large  pe- 
tals; the  inner  ones  on  shorter  stalks.  The 
fruit  Is  cylindrical  or  ovate,  surmounted 
by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  long 
styles,  which  latter  are  dilated  at  the  base ; 
and  the  carpels  marked  by  live  convex  ribs, 
between  which,  within  the  rind,  run  as 
many  vltt®. 

The  species  are  distributed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but 
are  rare  in  America.  Some  of  them  are 
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CEnanthe  crocata. 

met  with  in  this  country,  and  certain  of 
these  are  very  poisonous.  (F..  crocata  Is  a 
stout  branched  species  attaining  a height 
of  three  to  five  feet;  the  root  consists  of  i 
a number  of  thick  whitish  parsnlp-like 
tubers  : the  leaves  are  twice  or  thrice  pin- 
nate, with  broad  Ioxenge-shaped segments;  ; 
the  umbels  are  on  long  terminal  stalks,  the 
outer  florets  imperfect ; and  the  fruits  are 
somewhat  cylindrical,  densely  packed.  The 
juice  of  the  stem  and  roots  becomes  yellow 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  roots  act  as 
a narcotic  acrid  poison,  and  from  their  re- 
semblance to  parsnips  have  been  the  cause  | 
of  frequent  and  sometimes  of  fatal  acci- 
dents. The  difference  between  this  plant  ! 
and  the  parsnip  is,  however,  sufficiently 
obvious  in  the  foliage,  inflorescence,  Ac.: 
thus  the  root  of  the  parsnip  is  single,  while 
there  are  several  tubers  In  QC,  crocata.  The 
locality  in  which  the  plant  Is  found,  and 
Its  wild  not  cultivated  condition,  should 
likewise  induce  caution.  The  plant  has 
been  used  with  beneficial  result  111  certain 
skln-dlseases ; also  In  the  form  of  poultices 
to  ulcers,  Ac.,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  rats  and  moles. 

CE.  Phellandrium,  the  Water  Dropwort, 
is  less  poisonous  than  the  preceding.  It 
grows  in  wet  places  or  even  in  the  water. 
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its  rootstock  varying  in  appearance, accord-  » 
| inn?  to  the  locality.  Thus  if  in  deep  or  run- 
I ning  water  the  rootstock  and  stein  are  long 
i and  slender;  in  other  cases  thicker  and 
i erect.  The  leaves  are  repeatedly  pinnate, 
i with  very  small  segments,  which  when 
j under  water  become  long  and  hair-like. 
The  umbels  are  smaller  than  in  the  fore- 
going, opposite  to  the  leaves  or  in  the  forks 
! of  the  branches.  The  variety  that  grows 
in  deep  running  water  is  by  some  consider- 
ed a distinct  species  under  the  name  (E . 
fluviatili*. 

(E.  flstulosa  has  fibrous  roots,  some  of 
which  become  swollen  and  tuberous.  The 
stein  is  thick  and  hollow,  slightly  branched, 
the  root-leaves  twice  pinnate,  with  small 
wedge-shaped  segments,  the  stem-leaves 
with  long  hollow  stalks  and  a few  pinnate 
linear  segments  at  the  top.  The  umbel  ter- 
minating the  main  stem  has  in  general 
, three  rays,  and  all  the  flowers  are  fertile,  ■ 

I while  the  umbels  that  occur  on  the  branch- 
es have  more  than  three  rays;  hut  the 
flowers  are  barren.  This  is  perhaps  the  j 

j most  common  species.  <E.  pimpinelloides 
■ ! has  tuberous  roots,  leaves  much  more  di- 1 

I I vided  than  in  the  last,  stems  nearly  solid, 

! j all  the  umbels  with  many  rays,  and  having 

! ! fertile  and  barren  flowers  intermixed ; the  j 
j ( latter  are  on  longer  stalks  than  the  former.  [ 

' ; The  shape  of  the  leaves  and  tubers  is  sub- 1 
1 ject  to  much  variation.  Mr.  Bentbam  com- 
I bines  with  this  species  (E.  Lachenalii. 

In  spite  of  the  dangerous  qualities  of 
i some  of  these  plants,  others  are  innocuous, 
and  their  tuberous  roots  are  eaten  as  food.  j 
! Cultivation,  and  the  locality  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown,  will  go  far  towards  ex- 
plaining this  seeming  anomaly.  The  name,  j 
I derived  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
wine-flower,  is  applied  in  allusion  to  the 
vinous  odour  of  the  blossoms.  [M.  T.  MJ 

! 

GBNOCARPTTS.  An  exclusively  South 
American  genus  of  Palmaceee , consisting 
of  six  or  seven  species,  abounding  prluci- 
| pally  on  the  hanks  of  the  Amazon  and  Ori- 
noco and  their  tributaries,  forming  lofty 
trees  with  smooth  straight  stems,  and 
j bearing  a terminal  crown  of  large  pinnate 
’ leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  narrow 
l and  somewhat  crisped.  Their  broom-like 
flower-spikes  spring  from  beneath  the 
! leaves,  and  are  enveloped  in  double  woody 
I spathes,  the  inner  of  which  is  entirely 
, closed  when  young,  but  ultimately  opens 
and  falls  off.  The  flowers,  which  have  no 
bracts  at  their  base,  are  of  separate  sexes 
I on  the  same  spike.  The  fruits  are  oval  or  | 

; nearly  round,  and  have  a granular  fibrous 
oily  flesh,  enclosing  a single  seed  of  a nut-  , 
meg-like  appearance  inside. 

Several  species  common  on  the  Amazon, 
such  as  the  Patawa  (E . Batava , the  B icaba 
( E . Bacaba , as  well  as  CE.  distich  us,  yield 
colourless  sweet-tasted  oil,  used  In  Para 
for  adulterating  olive-oil,  and  excellent 
both  for  cooking  and  for  lamps.  The  In- 
dians also  prepare  a palatable  but  slightly 
aperient  beverage,  by  triturating  the  fruits 
In  water  and  adding  sugar  and  mandiocca- 
flour.  The  stiff  slender  nerves  of  the  de- 


cayed base  of  the  leafstalks  of  (E.  Bntava 
are  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  arrows 
for  their  blow-pipes.  [A.  S.] 

(ENOTHERA.  A genus  of  onagrads, 
distinguished  by  having  the  border  of  the  I 
calyx  four-cleft,  reflexed,  and  fugacious; 
and  the  seeds  numerous,  without  an  ap- 
pendage. The  species  are  chiefly  herba- 
ceous, natives  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica , their  lower  leaves  with  triangular 
footstalks  aud  usually  crowded;  and  the 
upper  leaves  alternate,  almost  sessile,  en- 
tire or  slightly  toothed,  rarely  pinnatifld. 
The  flowers  present  considerable  difference 
in  colour,  being  in  some  yellow,  in  others 
white  or  purple,  and  they  usually  open  at 
night.  Many  species  of  this  well-known 
genus  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  oc- 
cupying deservedly  a very  prominent  place 
In  collections.  They  are  all  handsome  bor- 
der flowers,  and  have  the  recommendation 
of  being  easily  cultivated.  (E.  biennia,  one 
of  the  best  known,  has  now  become  natu- 
ralised in  some  parts  of  England.  [G.  D.J 

(EONIA.  A small  genus  of  epiphytal  1 
orchids,  with  distichous  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  showy  flowers.  They  are  found  in 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon  ; and 
are  allied  to  Angreecum,  from  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  three-lobed  hood- 
ed lip,  and  the  pollen-masses  having  two 
glands,  and  no  caudicle.  [A.  S.] 

OERSTBDKLLA.  Epidendrum  ccntrope- 
talnm , a Central  American  orchid,  was  first 
described  under  that  name  by  Reichen- 
barh,  who,  however,  soon  afterwards  ! 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a genus  called  j 
Oersledella , and  split  it  into  two  so-called  ! 
species;  now,  however,  he  reverts  to  his 
original  view,  and  combines  the  two  spe- 
cies under  the  origiual  name.  [A.  S.] 

OFBITEN.  Scabiosa  succisa. 

OFFSET.  A short  lateral  shoot,  bearing 
clustered  leaves  at  Its  extremity,  and  pro- 
pagating a plant ; as  in  houseleek. 

OIDES,  OIDEUS.  See  Odes. 

OIDIUM.  A genus  of  naked-spored 
moulds,  which  has  obtained  considerable 
notoriety  from  its  connection  with  the 
Vine  Mildew,  which  arises  from  the  attacks  i 
of  O.  TuckerL  This  fungus  derived  its  name 
from  a gardener  at  Margate,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  sulphur  as  a remedy. 

It  is  now  pretty  clear  that  the  Oidium  of  ; 
the  vine,  like  some  other  supposed  spe-  i 
cfes,  is  but  an  early  stage  of  some  Erysiphe  9 
though  the  perfect  plant  has  not  yet  been  \ 
found.  Another  form  of  fruit,  indeed,  be-  ; 
sides  the  neck lnee-1  Ike  spores,  has  nc-  I 
curred,  consisting  of  little  cysts  filled  with  , 
minute  bodies  or  stylospores,  such  ns  occur  ] 
In  undoubted  species  of  Erysiphe.  Though, 
however,  several  supposed  species  of  Oi- 
divm  are  referable  to  Erysiphe , there  still  I 
remain  trne  species.  Some,  which  grow 
on  decayed  wood  and  other  substances,  are 
remarkable  for  their  tawny  or  golden-yel- 
low spores  ; hut  another  species  with  large 
pallid  spores,  O.  fructigenum,  deserves  no- 
tice, from  its  frequently  forming  patches 
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of  little  concentric  tufts  on  pears,  apples, 
and  other  fruits.  Whether  it  is  itself  pro- 
ductive of  d$cay,  or  only  contingent  to  it, 
is  uncertain.  In  the  white  mealy  species, 
the  necklaces  of  spores  are  very  short,  sel- 
dom exceeding  three  joints,  but  in  others 
they  are  often  much  longer.  [M.  J.  B.] 


OrGNON  (Fr.>  Allium  Cepa.  — D’ES- 
PAGNE,  or  D’HIVElt.  Allium  flstulosum. 

OIL.  The  general  name  for  a variety  of 
fatty  matters,  fixed  or  volatile:  those  of 
the  former  class  more  or  less  of  a solid  or 
fluid  consistence,  and  those  of  the  latter 
being  known  also  as  essential  oils.  We 
here  mention  only  some  of  the  more  im- 
portan  t of  the  oils  of  vegetable  origin.  — , 
ALLSPICE.  An  aromatic  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  from  the  fruits  of  Eugenia  Pi - 
menta.  — , ALMOND.  The  fixed  oil  ob- 
tained by  pressure  from  the  kernels  of 
Amygdalus  communis,  used  both  in  manu- 
factures and  medicine.  That  of  Bitter 
Almonds  is  very  poisonous.  — , AN  DI- 
ROB  A.  The  same  as  Carap  Oil.  — , ANISE. 
The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruits  of 
Pimp  i tie  Ua  Ant  sum : see  also  Oil  of  Star- 
anise.  — , ASAFCKTIDA.  The  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  gum-resin 
of  Fart  hex  AsafcttidcL  — , ASPIC.  The 
same  as  Oil  of  Spike.  — , BACABA.  A 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  i Enocarpus  Bacaba , 
used  in  Para  both  for  lamps  and  cooking. 
— , BALM.  The  volatile  oil  distilled  from 
Melissa  officinalis.  — , BALSAM  OF  PERU. 
An  acrid  oily  fluid  obtained  from  Myro- 
spermum  peruiferum.  — , BANCOUL.  The 
same  as  Lumbang  Oil.  — , BAY.  A fixed 
oil  obtained  from  the  berries  of  Latins 
tiobihs.  — , BEECH  NUT.  The  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  mast  or  nuts  of  Fagus 
sylvatica.  — , BEN.  A limpid  fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Moringa  ptery- 
gosperma , used  In  perfumery,  and  for  lu- 
bricating delicate  machinery.  — , BER- 
GAMOT. The  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Bergamia  ; 
a similarly  fragrant  oil  is  obtained  from 
Mentha  citrata.  — , BIRCH-BARK.  An 
empyrcumatlc  volatile  oil,  distilled  fmm 
the  bark  of  Betula  alba,  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  Russia  leather.  — , CADE. 


An  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  from  the 
wood  of  Juniperus  Oxycedrus.  — , CAJE- 
PUT,  orCAJUPUTI.  The  stimulant  antl- 
spasmodlc  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
Melaleuca  minor.  — , CAMPHOR.  A lim- 
pid oil  obtained  from  Dryobalanops  aro- 
matica , employed  In  the  preparation  of 
scented  soap  ; also  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  the  branches  of  Camphoraofflcinarum. 
— , CARAP.  The  solid  fixed  anthelmintic 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Carapa 
guianensis , also  called  Crab  Oil ; in  South 
America  it  is  used  for  burning.  — , CARA- 
WAY. The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the 
fruits  of  Carum  Cami.  — , CARDAMOM. 
The  volatile  aromatic  oil  distilled  from  the 
seeds  of  Elcttaria  Cardamomum ; also  a 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  same  plant.  — , 
CASHEW  APPLE.  A vesicatory  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  pericarp  of  Anacardinm 
occidentals.  — , CASHEW-NUT.  The  edible 
fixed  oil  of  the  kernels  of  Anacardium  oc- 
cidentals. CASSIA.  The  heavy  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  from  the  bark  of  Citnia- 
momum  Cassia.  — , CASSIE.  The  volatile 
oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  Acacia  Far - 
nesiana.  -.CASTANHA.  The  fixed  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  Berth  nlletia  ex- 
celsa.  — , CASTOR.  The  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis,  used 
medicinally ; the  common  jungle  lamp-oil 
of  India  is  an  Inferior  kind  of  this.  — , CE- 
BADI LLA.  A fixed  fatty  oil  obtained  from 
Asagrce a officinalis.  —,  CEDAR.  The  vola- 
tile oil  distilled  from  the  wood  of  Abies  Ced- 
rus  and  Juniperus  virginiana.  — , CEDR  AT. 
The  same  as  Citron  Oil.  — , CHAMOMILE. 
The  volatile  stlmulantoil  distilled  from  the 
flower-heads  of  Anthemis  nnbilis.  —,  CHEE- 
ROJEE,  or  CHEROONJEE.  A fixed  oil 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Buchanania 
latifolia.  — , CHERRY.  A volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  bnrk  of  Cerasus  serotina. 
— , CHERRY-LAUREL.  A volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Cerasus  Lauro- 
cerasus.  —,  CINNAMON.  The  heavy  vo- 
latile medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum. 
i — , CITRON.  The  fragrant  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  the  fruits,  rind,  and  leaves 
of  Citrus  medico.  — , CITRONELLE.  The 
volatile  oil  of  the  Lemon  Grass.  — , CLOVE. 
The  heavy  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
cloves,  Caryophyllus  aromaticus ; the  name 
I Is  also  applied  to  the  oil  obtained  from 
' cinnamon  leaves.  — , COCOA-NUT.  The 
fixed  oil  pressed  from  the  fruit  of  Cocos 
; n uci/era,  used  In  manufactures,  and 
throughout  Western  India  tor  illumina- 
tion. — , COCCM,  or  KOKUM.  A solid 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Gar- 
| cinia  purpurea.  — , COHUNE.  A fixed 
oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  Attalea 
< Cohune.  — , COLZA.  The  fixed  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  Brassica  cam- 
jtestris,  much  used  as  a lamp-oil  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  — , COONDI. 
The  same  as  Ktindah  Oil.  — , COPAIVA. 
i A volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  balsam  of 
! Copaifera  multijuga,  and  other  species. 
— , COROOKO.  An  Indian  mediclual  oil 
ontnined  from  Argemone  mexicana.  —, 
1 COTTGN-8EED.  The  fixed  oil  expressed 
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i from  the  feeds  of  Gossypium.  — , CRAB.  I muricatus.  — , KIKUEL.  An  oil  said  to 
| The  same  as  Carap till.  — .CROTON.  The  j be  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Salvadora 
fixed  medicinal  oil  expressed  from  the  persica.  — . KOKUM.  The  same  as  Cocum 
| seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium ; the  same  name  Oil.  — , KOSSUMBA.  The  fixed  oil  obtained 
is  also  used  in  India  for  an  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Carthamus  tinctorius,  j 
I;  from  other  species  of  Croton . — , CUBEB.  — , KRUIN,  or  KRCNE.  A crude  elastic 
• i A volatile  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the  gummy  substance  Imported  from  Borneo. 

II  fruit  of  Cubcba  officinalis.  — , CUMARU.  — , KUNDAH,  or  COONDI.  The  fixed  oil 
; 1 The  same  asTomjuin  Oil.  — , CUMIN.  A obtaiued  from  Carnpa  gnincensis  iC.  Tou- 
j volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruits  of  loucouna),  also  called  Mote  Grease;  it  Is 
i Cnminum  Cymmum.  —,I)ILL.  The  vola-  fulled  for  lamps,  and  has  anthelmintic 
! tile  oil  obtaiued  from  the  fruits  of  Anethum  properties.  — , KURUXJ,  KURR1NG,  or 

graveolens.  — , DOMBA.  The  same  as  POONGUM.  A stimulant  fixed  oil  obtained 
| Poonseed  Oil.  — , EPIE.  A fixed  oil  from  the  seeds  of  Pongamia  glabra.  — , 

| obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Bassia  iati/olia,  KYAPOOT1E.  The  same  as  Cajeput  Oil. 

! resembling  Ilpa  Oil,  and  adapted  for  the  — , LACIIEL.  The  volatile  oil  obtained 
same  purposes.  — , ERGOT.  A volatile  from  the  berries  of  Laurus  nobilis;  also  a 
medicinal  oil  obtained  from  Ergot  of  Rye.  i fixed  Foltd  oil  from  the  same  plant.  — , 

— , EUPHORBIA.  An  acrid  oil  obtained  LAVENDER.  The  fragraut  volatile  oil 
from  the  seeds  of  Euphorbia  Lathyris.  — , distilled  from  the  flowers  of  Lavandula 
EXILE.  A fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  vera.  —.LEMON.  The  volatile  perfumery 
kernels  of  Thevelia  nereiMia.  — , EENNEL.  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  rind  of 
The  volatile  medieiual  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  Citrus  lAmonum.  — , LEMOX- 
the  fruits  of  Firniculnm  dulce  and  F.  t ml-  GRASS.  The  volatile  perfumery  oil  ob- 
gare.  — , FLORENCE.  A fine  kind  of  tained  from  Andropogon  citratum.  — , 
Olive  Oil.  —.FUSEL.  An  essential  oil  LILY.  An  Infusion  of  the  flowers  of  Lilium 
distilled  from  wine.  — , GARLIC.  The  eandidnm  In  oil.  — , LIMBOLEE.  The 
stimulant  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Allium  clear  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
sativum.  —.GENTIAN.  The  oil  obtained  Bergera  Kiimgii.  —.LINSEED.  Tbeflxed 
from  the  root  of  Gentiana  Infra.  — , drying  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
GERANIUM.  The  volatile  oil  distilled  seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimnm,  much  used 
t from  the  leaves  of  Pelargonium  (ubrratis-  In  oil-painting  and  varnish-making.  — , 
simum  ; also  a commercial  name  for  Grass  LUMBANG.  The  fixed  oil  expressed  from 
' Oil.  — , GINGELLY,  or  G1NGIL1E.  A the  nuts  of  Aleurites  triloba,  a good  sub- 
i fixed  oil  of  fine  quality  expressed  from  stltute  for  rape  oil.  --.MACE.  Thevola- 
the  seeds  of  Sesamum  indicum.  — , GIN-  tile  oil  obtained  from  thearillode  of  Mi/ri- 
GER-GRASS.  The  same  as  Grass  Oil.  — , stica  morchata ; also  a fixed  oil  obtained  by 
— , GRASS.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  pressure  from  the  same.  — , MACUJA. 
from  Andropogon  Calamus  aromatiens,  A concrete  yellow  oil  obtained  from  the 
employed  In  medicine  and  perfumery.  — , fruit  of  Acrocomin  sclerocarpa.  — , MADIA. 
GROUND-NUT.  The  fixed  oil  expressed  A fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  feeds  of 
from  the  seeds  of  Arachis  hypogesa,  used  Madia  sativa.  MAHOWA-SEED.  The 
as  food,  and  for  lamps.  — , REMP-SEED.  same  as  Eple  Oil.  MALE  FERN.  The 
The  fixed  drying  oil  pressed  from  the  anthelmintic,  oil  obtained  from  the  rhl* 
seeds  of  Cannabis  saliva,  used  by  painters,  zonies  of  Lastrea  Filix-mas.  — , MARGOSA. 
and  for  soap-making.  —.HOP.  An  acrid  The  solid  fixed  oil  expressedfrom  the  seeds 
oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  flower-  of  Melia  Azadirachla.  — , MARJORAM, 
heads  of  Hamulus  Lupnlus.  — , HUTS-  The  volatile  Oil  of  Origanum,  obtained  by 
YELLOW.  The  fixed  oil  of  Gmzotia  olei-  distillation  from  Origanum  vulgare;  Oil 
/era.  — , ILPA,  1LLIPOO,  or  ILLUPIE.  i of  8weet  Marjoram  is  obtained  from  O.  | 
A fixed  solid  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  [ Majorana.  — , MARKING-NUT.  The  acrid  j 
of  Bassia  tongi/olia,  and  useful  for  manu-  ] vesicatory  oil  of  the  pericarps  of  Semeear-  | 
facturing  purposes.  — , JASMINE.  The  pus  Anacarditim.  — , MARMOTTES.  A fix- 
volatile  perfumery  oil  obtained  from  Jus-  I ed  oil  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  Primus 
minum  officinale,  grandiflorum,  Sambac,  &c.  \ Brigantiaca,  a substitute  for  oil  of  al- 
— , JATROPHA.  Ah  oil  obtained  from  the  ' monds.  — , MEADOW-SWEET  A pro- 
seeds of  Curcas  purgans,  and  C.  mnltijldns.  duct  of  sallcinc.  — , MEZEREON.  The 
— .JUNIPER.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  acrid  volatllo  oil  of  the  root  of  Daphne 
by  the  distillation  of  the  green  berries  of  Mezerewn.  — , MOGREE.  The  samo  as 
Junipcrns  communis.  — , KANARI.  The  Oil  of  Jasmine.  — , MUSTARD.  An  ex- 
fixed  oil  of  Canarium  commune, used  In  the  cellent  fixed  oil  obtained  from  fiinapis 
East  for  culinary  purposes.  — , KATJANG.  nigra,  and  In  India  from  other  species,  as 
An  Eastern  name  for  an  oil  said  to  be  S.  glnuca,  dichotoma,  juncea,  &e. ; also  a 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Arachis  hypo-  volatile  or  essential  oil  obtained  from  the 
giro.  — , KEENA.  An  oil  obtained  from  mare  of  S.  nigra.  —.MYRRH.  A volatile 
some  species  of  Calophyllum.  — , KE-  oil  obtained  from  Batsamodendron  Myrrh  a. 
KUNE.  The  same  as  Lumbang  Oil.  — , — , NAHOIL  An  oil  oblalned  from  the 
KEORA.  An  Eastern  volatile  perfumery  seeds  of  Mesna  ferrea,  — , NAMUR,  or 
oil  obtained  from  Pandanus  odoratis - NEMAUR.  The  fragrant  deep  yellow  Grass 
simus.  — , KHATZUM.  A solid  fixed  Oil,  obtained  from  Andropogon  Calamus 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Vemnnia  aromatiens.  — , NAPALA.  The  fixed  oil 
anthelmintica.  — , KHUS-KHUS.  The  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Curcas  purgans. 
fragrant  attar  prepared  from  Andropogon  I — , NAPOOTA.  An  East  African  oil,  ob. 
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! talned  from  tlie  Agaiti,  and  used  as  a sub-  A fixed  oil  obtained  In  India  from  Thcspesia 
stltute  for  olive  oil  in  India.  — . NAR-  populnta.  — , POTATO.  An  acrid  limpid 
C18SU8.  A perfumery  oil  obtained  by  liquid  obtained  from  potato  spirit.  — , 
mneeratlon  from  the  flowers  of  Narcissus  PROVENCE.  An  esteemed  kind  nf  Olive 
odnnis.  — , NARPAULAH.  A fixed  oil  Oil,  the  produce  of  Alx.  — , PURQUEIRA. 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a Croton  allied  A Portuguese  name  for  Physic-nut  Oil.  — , 
to  C.  Tiglium.  — , NKEM.  The  same  as  RAM-TIL.  The flxedollof Oulzotiaolei/era, 
Margosa  Oil.  — , NEROLI.  The  volatile  used  exclusively  for  burning.  — , RAl’E- 
i fragrant  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  [ SEED.  The  fixed  oil  pressed  from  the  seeds 
flowers  of  Citrus  Bigaradia  nni  C.  Auran-  of  Brassica  Napus,  &e.  —-.RHODIUM.  A 
tinm,  much  used  in  perfumery  and  for  j volatile  balsamic  oil  distilled  from  the 
flavouring.  — , NUT.  The  fixed  drylngoll  wind  of  the  species  of  Rhodorhiza.  — , 
pressed  from  the  kernels  of  Corylus  Arid-  ■ HOSE.  The  same  as  Attar  of  Roses;  an 
Inna  and  Jnglans  regia  ; also  a commercial  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  Ro*n  da- 
name  for  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  1 masrma,  centifolla,  and  others.  — , ROSE- 
of  Arachi s hppogira.  — , NUTMEG.  The  j MART.  The  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the 
volatile  medicinal  oil  obtained  from  Hurts-  branches  of  Rosmarintu  pfflnnahs.  — , 
tica  moschata  ; also  a fixed  solid  oil  from  ROSIN.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  resin  at 
the  same  plant.  —.OLIVE.  The  fixed  oil  the  pine-tree,  used  by  painters  for  lubrl- 
expressed  from  the  pericarps  of  Olea  eitro-  eating  machinery,  and  other  purposes.  — , 
pirn,  so  much  valued  for  Its  domestic,  eco-  RUE.  A volatile  stimulant  oil  obtained 
inimical, and  medicinal  uses,  and  commonly  ! from  the  shoots  of  Rata  graneolen a.  — , 
I known  as  Sweet  Oil.  — .ONION.  Anacrld  SAFFLOWER.  The  sameas  Knssumba  oil. 
medicinal  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Allium  —,  SANDAL.or  SANDER'S  WOOD.  The  vo- 
Cepa,  — , OONDEE.  The  same  as  Poon-  latlle  oil  obtained  from  Bantalum  album, 
seed  Oil.  — , ORANGE.  The  volatile  per-  much  esteemed  as  a perfume.  — , 8APU- 
fumeryoll  distilled  from  the  rind  of  the  CAIA.  The  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the 
fruit  of  Citrus  A nrantium  and  Bigaradia  ; kernels  of  LerpthisZabucaio  and  others.  — , 
Orange-leaf  Oil  is  a volatile  oil  distilled  SARSAPARILLA.  The  volatile  medicinal 
i from  the  leaves  of  the  same  plants.  — , I oil  obtained  from  Sarsaparilla.  — , 8A8SA- 
OR1GANUM.  The  same  as  Oil  of  Marjoram.  FRAS.  The  volatile  stimulant  oil  distilled 
— , OUABE.  An  excellent  lubricating  from  the  wood  of  Sassafras  officinale ; also 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Om - a volatile  oil  obtained  from  Nectandra  cpm- 
phateadiandra.  — , PALM.  The  dark  yellow  '•  bamm,  an  excellent  solvent  for  resinous 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  A'lteig  puma  — .SAVIN.  The  volatile  oil  dis- 
guineensis  and  melanncocca,  used  in  manu-  \ tilled  from  the  green  tops  at  J mi  ip  true  Sa- 
factures,  and  for  lubrication.  — , PAND.  ; Inna.  —.SEED.  An  indefinite  name  for 
The  volatile  perfumery  oil  distilled  from  , several  kinds  of  oil  which  enter  Into  com- 
MicKetta  Champaca.  — , PANDANG.  The  i inercc,  especially  for  those  made  from  til, 

■ volatile  fragrant  oil  distilled  from  Panda-  poppy,  and  other  Indian  seeds.  —.SENNA. 

I nus  odoratissimns.  — , PATAWA,  or  PA-  ] A volatile  medicinal  oil  distilled  from 
TAUA.  An  excellentfixed  oil, equal  to  that  senna-leaves.  — . SERINGA.  An  oil  ol>- 
of  olives, obtainedfrom  (Enocarpus  Batava,  ; tallied  lu  Brazil  from  the  fruits  of  Siplionia 
used  In  Para  both  for  cooking  and  tar  ' elastica.  — , 8ERPOLET.  The  essential 
; lamps.  —.PATCHOULI.  The  volatile  per-  ‘.oil  distilled  from  Thymus  Serpyltun,  — , 
fumcry  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  leafy  SESAMUM.  The  fixed  oil  obtained  from 
1 tops  of  Pognstemon  Patchouli.  — , PENNY-  the  seeds  of  the  black  til,  a variety  of  Se- 
ROYAL.  The  stimulant  volatile  oil  dis-  snmum  orientate.  — , RHAN’GHAK.  The 
■J  tilled  from  Mentha  Pidegium.  — , PEPPER-  fixed  oil  of  Brassica  ehinensis.  — , 81 RL 
’ MINT.  The  volatile  aromatic  oil  distilled  The  same  as  Lemon-grass  oil.  — , SOAP- 
j front  Mintlia piperita.  — , PHOOLWA.  The  NUT.  The  same  as  Poongum  Oil.  — . 
fixed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Bassia  butpracea,  SPEARMINT.  The  volatile  aromatic  oil 
also  called  Vegetable  Butter,  and  common-  distilled  from  Mentha  mridts.  —.SPIKE, 
ly  burnt  111  India.  — , PH  YSIC-NUT.  The  The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Lavandula 
fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Cur-  Spica,  used  by  painters  on  porcelain, 
cas  pnrgnns  —.PIMENTO.  The  same  as  and  in  preparing  varnish  for  artists; 

; Oil  of  Allspice.  — , PINHOfc.N.  A purga-  also,  the  oil  of  L.  Sta’chas.  — , SPIKE- 
| tlve  oil  obtained  from  Curcas  muttifldiis.  NARD.  A druggist's  name  for  Grass  Oil. 
i — , PINNACOTTAY.  The  same  as  Poon-  : — , SPURRY.  A lamp-oil  obtained  from 
seed  Oil.  — , PiyUIA.  A concrete  oil  ob-  Spergnla  sativa.  — , STAR-ANISE.  The 
tamed  in  Brazil  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  i volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  fruits  of  lilt- 
' of  Caryocarbrasitiense.  — .POONGA.  The  ; ciuia  anisatnm.  — .SUNFLOWER.  The 
same  as  Kurunj  Oil.  — , POONGUM.  fixed  oil  expressed  from  the  aehenes  of 
The  fixed  oil  obtained  from  Baptndnsemar-  Jlelianthus  unnuns,  scarcely  Inferior  to 
ginatvs.  — , POON8EED,  or  POONAY.  A olive  oil.  —.SWEET.  The  same  as  Olive 
fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Calo-  Oil.  — , 8WUET  BAY.  The  volatile  form 
phpllum  Inophpllum,  and  used  for  lamps  of  Laurel  Oil.  — , TALLICOONAH.  The 
and  medicinal  purposes.  — , POOTUNGF.E.  same  ns  Kundah  Oil.  — , TAIl.  Thevola- 
A Ilxed  oil  obtained  in  India  from  the  fruits  tile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  tar.  — , 
of  Calnphyllum  spurium.  —.POPPY.  The  TEUSS.  A Chinese  oil  obtained  from  Ara- 
fixrd  drying  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  rhts,  and  used  both  for  food  and  burning 
| Papaver  somni  fern  in , used  for  the  same  in  lamps.  —.THYME.  The  volatile  oil 
purposes  as  olive  oil.  — , PORTIA-NUT.  obtained  from  Thymus  vulgaris,  also  ap- 
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piled  In  the  shops  toMarjoram  Oil.  — , TO- 
BACCO. A volatile  poisonous  oil  distilled 
from  Nicotiana  Tabacum.  — , TONQUIN. 
The  expressed  perfumery  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  lEpterix  odorala.  — , 
TUBEROSE.  A perfumery  oil  obtained 
by  maceration  from  the  flowers  of  Pali- 
anthet  tiibcrosa.  — , TUMIKA.  A con- 
crete ttxed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  wild  mangosteen,  Irioapyrot  Embry- 
opterm.  — , TURPENTINE.  The  volatile 
oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  resin- 
ous juice  of  Pinut  tylcestris,  marflimu, 
and  other  coniferous  trees ; It  Is  much  used 
in  house-palntlug.  — , UGGUR.  An  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  wood  of  Aquilaria  Agal- 
lochn,  and  esteemed  for  Its  perfume  by  the 
Orientals.  — , VAT.ISAUOO.  The  same  as 
Kam-til  Oil.  —.VERBENA.  An  essential 
oil  distilled  from  Aloytta  citriodara ; also, 
the  same  as  Lemon-grass  Oil.  — , VE- 
TIVER  The  same  as  Khus-khus  Oil.  — , 
VIOLET.  A perfumery  oil  obtained  by 
maceration  from  the  flowers  of  Viola 
odorata.  —.WALNUT.  The  fixed  drying 
oil  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  Jugtans 
regia,  valuable  for  domestic  purposes.  — , 
WINTERGREEN.  The  aromatic  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Gaultheria 
procumbent,  used  in  medicine  and  by  per- 
fumers. — , WOOD.  The  balsam-like  pro- 
duct nf  Dipterocarpns  turbmatut ; also 
a product  of  Cblororylcm  Swieienia.  — , 
WOltMSEED.  The  volatile  anthelmintic 
oil  obtained  from  Amhnna  anthelmmtiea. 
—,  YAMADOU.  The  fixed  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Myristica  sebifera.  — , 
ZAKKOUM.  An  oil  obtained  in  Palestine 
from  EUeagnut  hortensis  angusti/olia. 

OILCAKE.  The  residuum  after  express- 
ing the  oil  of  various  seeds,  especially  lin- 
seed and  rape,  which  Is  used  for  caltlc- 
fceding.'and  as  a manure. 

OIL-PLANT.  Setamum  orientate. 

OIL-SEED.  Guizotia  oleifera;  also  Itici- 
n na  communis.  — , SIBERIAN.  A Cana- 
dian name  for  Cavielina  saliva. 

OILY-GRAIN.  Setamum. 

OKENIA.  A genus  of  Nyctaginacecr, 
named  In  honour  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher Okcii.  The  only  species,  O.  hyimgcea, 
a native  of  VeraCruz,  has  a prostrate  stem, 
viscid  leaves,  and  solitary  purple  flowers, 
enclosed  within  a three-leaved  Involucre. 
The  perianth  has  a regularly  flve-cleft 
limb  with  notched  segments,  and  from 
flftecu  to  eighteen  stamens,  united  at  Iho 
base.  The  fruit  Is  marked  with  ten  ribs, 
and  is  enclosed  within  the  hardened  corky 
base  of  the  perianth.  [M.  T.  M.] 

OKRA,  orOKRO.  Abelmotchut  esculen- 
tut.  Seealso  Ochra. 

OLACACE^E.  lOlucineir,  Olacadt).  A na- 
tural order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Llndley's  berberal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  Tropical  or  subtro- 
pical trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate 
exstipulate  leaves,  which  are,  however, 
sometimes  abortive.  Calyx  small,  gams- 
sepaloua;  petals  three  to  six,  hypogynous. 


' free,  or  adhering  in  pairs  by  means  of  the 
J stamens, valvate  in  testivation; stamens  hy- 
I pogynous,  the  fertile  three  to  ten,  alternate 
with  the  petals,  the  sterile  opposite  to 
I them,  inserted  either  upon  the  extenial 
elevated  margin,  or  outside  the  conspicu- 
ousdlsk  ; ovary  one  to  three  or  four-celled  ; 

; ovules  one  to  three,  peudulous  from  a 
j central  placenta ; fruit  fleshy,  onc-celled, 

] oue-seeded,  indehlscent,  often  surrounded 
| by  the  enlarged  calyx.  fj.  II.  B.j 

OL  AX.  The  typical  genus  of  Olacacetv , 

| containing  about  a dozen  species,  mostly 
Asiatic  and  Australian.  A few  are  small 
trees,  but  the  greater  number  are  erect 
or  climbing  sometimes  thorny  shrubs, 
with  entire  smooth  leaves,  and  small 
whitish  flowers  either  solitary  or  In  short 
axillary  racemes.  The  calyx  is  cup-shaped 
and  very  small  at  flrst,  hut  it  Increases  In 
size  and  eventually  entirely  encloses  the 
ripe  fruit ; the  petals  are  either  six,  joined 
111  pairs  hy  the  fertile  stamens  cohering 
between  them,  or  live,  four  being  In  |>alrs, 
and  the  fifth  free;  three  (rarely  four  or 
five)  of  the  stamens  are  fertile  and  live  or 
six  sterile,  the  former  being  alternate  with 
and  the  latter  opposite  the  petals  to  which 
they  all  partly  adhere ; and  the  free  one- 
celled  ovary  contains  three  ovules  hanging 
from  the  apex  of  a free  central  column, 
and  ripens  into  a dry  one-seeded  fruit. 

O.zey lanica  is  a small  tree  about  twenty 
feet  high,  abundant  In  the  southern  part  ; 
of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  railed  Malta.  Its  ' 
young  branches  arc  sharply  angled  and  ! 
marked  with  flue  transverse  wrinkles , its  ' 
lenves  egg-shaped,  pointed,  and  smooth, 
and  Its  racemes  consisting  of  a few  short- 
stalked  flowers.  Tho  Cingalese  eat  the 
leaves  In  their  curries . and  use  the  wood, 
which  possesses  a foetid  smell  and  saltish  > 
taste.  In  putrid  fevers.  [A.  8.]  j 

OLDENLANDIA.  Some  botanists  re- 
gard this  as  a section  of  Hedyatit,  while  , 
others  make  It  a separate  genus,  charac-  ■ 
tcrlsed  by  the  fruit mot  separating  Into  two 
carpels,  but  opening  at  the  top  In  two 
valves,  bearing  the  partition  In  their  ceil-  i 
tre.  It  Is  a very  extensive  group  nf  Cin- 
cbcmacece,  and  is  widely  dispersed  over 
tropical  and  subtropical  Asia,  Africa. 
Australia,  and  tropical  and  temperate 
America.  The  species  are  low  spreading 
herbaceous  or  rarely  erect  somewhat 
shrubby  plants,  with  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves, having  thelratlpules  unltedwlth  the 
leafstalks  and  usually  fringed  with  several 
bristles,  and  small  flowers  either  solitary 
or  In  clusters  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
rarely  In  terminal  leafy  panicles.  The 
calyx  and  corolla  arc  four-lobed.  the  an- 
thers protruding  ont  of  the  corolla  lube, 
and  the  style  entire  or  two-lohed. 

O.  umbellata,  the  Chayroot  plant.  Is  In  its 
wild  state  a low  widely-spreading  almost 
stemless  plant,  but  under  cultivation  It 
assumes  a more  erect  habit  and  grows  six 
or  eight  Incheshigh.  It  is  a biennial,  with 
I narrow  somewhat  whorled  leaves,  and 
small  white  flowers  in  short  racemes,  hav- 
■ Ingone  to  three-flowered  stalks.  Its  long 
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slender  twisted  roots, commonly  known  as 
Chuy- root,  yield  a red  dye,  and  are  largely 
employed  by  the  dyers  of  Southern  India, 
the  plant  being  there  extensively  culti- 
vated. Several  shades  varying  from  pale 
to  very  deep  red  arc  dyed  with  them,  or  by 
combination  with  other  dyestuffs  a Hno 
chocolate  is  produced,  while  with  an  iron 
mordant  they  give  a deep  black.  Thccele- 
bratcd  red  turbans  of  Madura  are  dyed 
with  chayroot,  as  also  are  thechocolnte-aud- 
red  handkerchiefs  known  as  pullcats  or 
bandanas,  which  are  exported  to  the  West 
Indies  and  slave  States  of  America  for  the 
use  of  the  negroes.  [A.  SJ 

OLDF1ELDIA.  During  the  past  half- 
century  several  kinds  of  hard  timber  have 
been  brought  Into  use  by  shipbuilders, 
and  among  these  not  the  least  Important 
Is  that  known  as  African  Oak  or  African 
Teak,  which  however,  botanically  speak- 
ing, Is  neither  an  oak  nor  a teak  ; hut,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  Information, 
Is  the  produce  of  a large  tree  belonging  to 
| the  Eupliorbiacece  to  which  the  name  of 
Oldjleldia  afneana  has  been  given  All  that 
is  at  present  known  of  this  tree  is  its  leaves 
and  Us  fruit.  The  former  are  digitate, 
having  from  five  to  nine  short-stalked  leaf- 
, lets  radiating  from  a common  leafstalk  ; 
and  the  latter  a roundish  three-furrowed 
three-celled  capsule  nearly  one  inch  In  dm- 
I meter,  splitting  through  the  middle  of  the 
cells  Into  three  valves  bearing  the  partition 
in  their  centre  but  having  no  external  mark 
| Indicating  Its  position. each  cell  containing 
one  or  two  seeds  hanging  from  the  central 
column.  Though  nearly  one-third  stronger 
than  cither  English  oak  or  Malabar  teak, 
African  Oak  or  Teak  Is  not  so  generally  use- 
ful as  those  woods,  its  ponderous  weight  de- 
tracting greatly  from  Its  value  and  render- 
ing It  unsuitable  ns  an  exclusive  material 
for  shipbuilding,  the  vessels  built  entirely 
of  it  being  too  heavy.  It  Is,  however,  very 
useful  In  certain  parts,  such  as  for  beams, 
keelsons,  waterways,  shelf-pieces,  Ac.,  and 
particularly  In  steamboats,  as  it  will  stand 
a great  degree  of  beat  In  the  wake  of  tires, 
where  there  Is  a free  current  of  air,  but 
when  in  confined  situations  it  decays  ra- 
pidly. The  sapwood,  like  that  of  other 
timbers,  is  also  very  subject  to  decay . and 
even  the  solid  lieartwood  does  not  '‘scape 
the  attacks  of  large  larva),  or  from  being 
perforated  by  teredos.  [A.  S.j 

OLD  MAID.  A West  Indian  name  for 
Vinca  rosea. 

OLD-MAN.  A name  given  by  rustics  to 
the  Southernwood,  Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

OLD  MAN'S  BEARD.  Clematis  ntalba ; 
also  (leropogon,  and  Tillandsia  n sneoides. 

OLD  MAN’S  EYEBROW.  Drosera  bmata. 
OLD-MAN’S  HEAD.  Piloceretcs  senilis. 

OLD  SOW.  Alclilotus  ecerulens, or  Trigo- 
nella  cerrulea,  which  gives  Its  peculiar  fla- 
vour to  chapziger  cheese. 

OLD  WOMAN'S  BITTER.  PicramniaAn- 
tidesma ; also  Citharexylum  eintreum.  j 


OLD-WOMAN'S  TREE.  Quiina  jumai- 
censis. 

OLEACE.E.  ( Oleineat,  Lilacere,  Frttxirtece. 
Qliceworts.i  A natural  order  of  enrolllllora] 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Dudley's  solanal 
alliance  of  perlgynous  Exogens,  and  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite 
simple  or  compound  leaves,  and  herma- 
phrodite or  unisexual  flowers.  Calyx  ga-  ; 
mosepalous,  persistent ; corolla  four-cleft,  i 
sometimes  of  four  petals  connected  In  pairs 
by  means  of  the  filaments,  sometimes  want- 
ing; stamens  free,  two  (rarely  fnuri,  alter- 
nate with  the  corollinc  segments; 'ovary 
free,  two-celled;  ovules  in  pairs,  collateral 
nr  pendulous.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate 
or  capsular,  sometimes  samarold ; seeds 
often  by  abortion  solitary.  The  plants  of 
the  order  are  bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent, 
and  some  yield  fixed  oil.  Olea  eurofsta  is 
the  olive-tree;  and  several  species  of  Oru  ns, 
more  particularly  O.  rutnndifolta  and  0. 
europcea,  yield  manna.  They  are  natives 
chiefly  of  temperate  regions,  and  occur  in 
North  America,  Asia,  Europe,  and  New 
Holland.  There  are  upwards  of  a score  of 
genera,  including  Olea , Fruxinus.  and  Sy- 
nnga ; and  nearly  150  species.  [J.  H.  BJ 

OLEA.  The  order  Oleaeed-  takes  Its  name 
from  ibis  genus,  of  which.  In  addition  to 
the  Common  Olive,  about  thirty  species 
are  known,  mostly  lielonging  to  Asiatic 
and  African  countries,  but  some  few  occur- 
ring In  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Many 
are  trees  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  and  producing  bard  useful  timber, 
while  others  are  large  shrubs.  All  have 
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Olea  eunpaa. 

entire  leathery  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small  whitish  frequently  fragrant  flowers, 
either  In  axillary  racemes  or  clusters  or  in 
axillary  or  terminal  panicles.  They  have 
a four-lobed  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter 
wanting  in  the  New  Zealand  species,  two 
siamens  placed  opposite  each  other  with 
their  anthers  projecting,  and  a two-celled 
ovary  with  two  pendulous  ovules  In  each 
cell.  The  fruit  has  an  oily  flesh  and  a Ixiny 
two-celled  stone,  one  of  too  cells  being 
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frequently  abortive,  and  theother  ripening  ' 
only  one  seed. 

The  Common  Olive,  0.  europita,  was  one 
of  the  plants  brought  into  cultivation  at  a 
very  early  period  of  man's  hlstory.and  con- 
siderable doubts  now  exist  as  to  Its  native 
country:  sonic  authors  supposing  It  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  Western  Asia,  from 
whence  it  migrated  into  Southern  Europe 
and  Northern  Africa,  while  others  regard 
it  as  Indigenous  to  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
Tbi-  tree  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  In 
height,  and  has  oblong  or  lance-shaped 
leaves  smooth  upon  the  upper  surface  but 
hoary  underneath,  axillary  erect  racemes 
of  flowers, and  pendulous  ellipsoidal  fruits. 
It  is  a tree  of  slow  growth,  very  tenacious 
of  life  and  of  great  longevity -so  great, 
indeed,  that  it  Is  thought  probable  that 
the  trees  at  present  existing  In  the  Vale  of 
Gcthsemane  are  those  which  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

Two  varieties  of  Olive  are  distinguished, 
namely:  the  Oleaster  or  Wild  Olive,  the  i 
branches  of  which  are  more  or  less  four-  j 
sided  and  spiny,  the  leaves  oblong  or  oval, 
and  the  fruit  small  and  valueless:  and  the  ] 
Cultivated  Olive  ivar.  mtivn),  which  has 
roundish  unarmed  branches,  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  large  oily  fruits  varying  In 
form,  size,  and  colour  in  each  of  the  nume- 
rous subvarieties.  The  principal  products 
of  this  tree  are  olive-oil  and  pickling  olives, 
and  for  these  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
lu  Italy,  Southern  France,  Spain,  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Europe,  In  Northern 
Africa.  Western  Asia,  Australia,  Ac.  The 
oil  is  derived  from  the  flesh  of  the  fruit, 
and  Is  obtained  by  first  passing  the  olives 
through  a mill  with  crushing  stones  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  bruise  the  flesh  without 
breaking  the  kernels,  after  which  the  mass 
is  put  into  bags  and  subjected  to  pressure 
in  a screw-press— the  first  product  being 
termed  virgin  oil.  A second  uuality  is  ob- 
tained by  moistcningtlicniarcor  cake  with 
boiling  water  and  re-pressing  it;  and  a 
third  by  crushing  the  cake  so  as  to  break 
the  stones, and  then  Imlling  and  again  press- 
ing it.  Olive-oil  is  Imported  from  several 
Italian  ports,  and  also  from  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Morocco,  Ac.  That  from  Leg- 
horn, called  Florence  oil,  is  the  kind  used 
In  this  country  as  salad  oil,  and  conies  In 
flasks  surrounded  by  rushwork  ; but  Galli- 
poli oil,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  that  Im- 
ported, comes  in  casks,  and  Lucca  oil  in 
jars  holding  nineteen  gallons.  In  the  olive 
countries,  oil  forms  an  Important  article 
of  food;  but  with  us  it  is  only  eaten  as  a 
condiment,  the  bulk  of  the  large  quantity 
imported  liclng  consumed  In  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  The  pickling  olives  are 
the  unripe  fruits  deprived  of  a portion  of 
their  hittemess  by  soaking  In  water  to 
which  lime  and  wood  ashes  are  sometimes 
added,  and  then  bottled  in  salt-and -water 
flavoured  witharomatics.  The  wood  of  the 

Ollve-t  reels  lieautlfully  clouded  and  veined, 

especially  the  root  part.  [A.  S.J 

OLEAGINOUS.  Fleshy  In  substance,  but 

1 filled  with  oil. 


OLEANDEIL  Kcrium  Oleander. 

OLEANDUA.  A genus  of  ferns  belong- 
ing to  the  Aspidieer,  amongst  which  they 
are  known  by  their  simple  fronds,  com- 
bined with  free  veins,  and  sori  placed  near 
the  base  of  the  veins.  They  have  globose 
sorl  and  rentform  indusia,  and  hence  hav- 
ing also  free  veins,  they  are  technically 
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not  far  removed  from  Lastrea  ; but  their 
asiiect  is  altogether  different,  and  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  distinct.  The  rhi-  I 
zomes  are  creeping  in  some,  as  O.  nodosa, 
erect  am!  frutescent  in  others  as  0.  verii- 
formis',  but  the  stlpitesare  nodosely  arti- 
culate, and  the  fronds  undlvidedand  strap- 
shaped,  the  veins  lielng  simple  or  forked 
and  parallel,  and  the  sorl  placed  very  near 
the  mid-rib  of  the  fronds.  They  are 
tropical  or  sub  tropical  plants  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  [T.  JLJ 

OLEANDRE.  iFr.)  Neriion. 

OLEARIA.  A genus  of  Composita  of 
the  tribe  Asteroidece,  very  nearly  allied  to 
Aster  Itself,  and  only  distinguished  from 
Enrybia.  which  generally  represents  After 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  the  pappus 
lielng  more  distinctly  double,  and  the  outer 
ring  of  set®  being  shorter  and  often  more 
chaff-like.  It  consists  of  about  a dozen 
shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  or  New  Zea- 
land, with  small  entire  or  toothed  leaves, 
cottony  underneath.  The  flower-heads  are 
usually  larger  than  in  Eurybta,  and  either 
solitary  or  two  or  three  together  at  the 
summit  of  the  branches.  One  species,  O. 
dentata,  from  New  South  Wales,  has  been 
occasionally  cultivated  111  our  greenhouses. 

OLEASTER&  Lindlcy's  name  for  the 
' Elo’iignacew. 

| OLERACEOU9.  Having  esculent  pro- 
perties, that  Is  to  say,  fit  for  kitchen  use.  of 
the  nature  of  a potherb.  Also,  growing  In 
| cultivated  places. 

I OLFER8IA.  A genus  of  acrostirhaceous 
! ferns  with  creeping  rhizomes  and  dimor- 
phous fronds,  found  chiefiy  in  tropical 
! America.  The  typical  sjiccles  Is  0.  cervina. 
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which  has  pinnate  sterile  fronds,  the  pinn®  ' 
traversed  by  parallel  simple  or  forked 
velns.counected  at  the  margin  by  a straight 
marginal  vein.  The  fertile  contracted 
fronds  are  pinnato-pinnatifld  or  bipinnate, 
and  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  spore- 
cases.  With  this  are  sometimes  associated 
a few  other  species  having  the  marginal 
vein  arcuate,  as  in  the  South  American  0. 
longi/olia  ; or  having  the  marginal  vein  zig- 
zag with  an  excurrent  velnlet  from  each 
eiterior  angle,  as  in  the  St.  Helena  O.  sub- 
diaphana.  [T.  M.] 

OLIBANFM,  AFRICAN.  The  fragrant 
gum-resin  produced  by  Bosiccllia  papyri- 
fera.  — . INDIAN.  The  gum-resin  of  Bos- 
icellia  thuri/era,  also  called  B.  serrata. 

OLIETTE.  (Fr.l  Papaver  somni/erum. 

OLIGOS.  In  Greek  compounds=a  small 
number.  It  is  generally  used  In  contrast 
with  many  (poly),  when  no  specific  number 
is  employed,  as  in  the  definition  of  things 
the  numl>er  of  which  is  small,  but  variable : 
thus  oligocarpous  is  applied  to  sort  in  which 
the  spore-cases  are  few  in  number. 

OLIO  Dl  MARMOTTA.  A Piedmontese 
name  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the  buds  of 
Rhododendron  ferrugincum. 

OLIVACEPS,  OLIVE-GREEN.  A mix- 
ture of  green  and  brown. 

OLIVE.  Olea  europrea.  — , BARBA- 
DOS WILD.  Bmttia  daphnoides.  — , 
BLACK.  Bucida  Buceras.  — , CALIFOR- 
NIAN. Oreoduphne  califomica.  — , SPU- 
RI0C8,  of  Victoria.  Sotelaa  ligustrina. 
— , WILD.  Elaagnus  angusUfoliu a ; also 
Rh hi  Cotinus  and  Daphne  ThymeUea.  — 

— of  India.  Olea  dioica ; also  Putrawiiva 
Rorbnrghii.  — , — of  the  West  Indies. 
Ximenia  americana;  also  Bucida  Buceras, 
and  Bucida  capitaia. 

OLIVE-BARK  TREE.  Bucida  Buceras. 

OLIVETIER.  (Fr.)  Elaodendron. 

OLIVE-WOOD.  Elaodendron ; also  the 
yellowish  fancy  wood  of  the  Olive-tree. 

OLIVEWORT8.  Lindley's  name  for  the 

Oleacea. 

OLIVIER.  (Fr.l  Olea;  also  applied  to 
the  tyest  Indian  wood  of  Bucida  Buceras. 

— BATARD.  Bontia  daphnoides.  — I)E 
BOH  EM  B.  Elaagnus  angusUfolius.  — DES 
BAKBADES.  Bimtia  daphnoides.  — ODO- 
RANT. Osmanthus. 

OLLUCO.  (Fr.)  ilellocatuberosa. 

OLMEDIA.  A genus  of  Peruvian  trees 
of  the  family  Artocarpacea.  The  flowers 
nre  dioecious ; the  males  attached  to  a glo- 
bose receptacle,  surrounded  by  an  Invo- 
lucre of  numerous  bracts,  and  having  a 
tubular  perianth  with  two  or  four  erect 
segments,  opposite  to  which  the  stamens 
are  placed  ; the  females  solitary,  surround- 
ed by  numerous  overlappingfliracts,  tubu- 
lar, contracted  at  the  throat,  with  a slightly 
four-toothed  limb,  an  ovate  one-relled 
ovary,  with  solitary  pendulous  ovules,  and 
a style  dividing  into  two  long  thread-like 


branches.  The  fruit  Is  enclosed  within  the 
thickened  fleshy  perianth,  protected  by  the 
involucre.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

OMALANTHPS.  A small  genus  of  Eu- 
phorbiacea , confined  to  the  tropics  of  Asia 
and  New  Holland.  The  plants  have  long-  : 
stalked  entire  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  i 
of  inconspicuous  unisexual  flowers,  the 
males  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  spike,  and  the  females 
solitary  at  the  base.  Both  have  a calyx  of 
two  flat  semicircular  leaves  notched  and 
glandular  at  the  base  ; the  males  contain- 
ing six  to  ten  stamens  with  short  flat  fila- 
ments partly  adhering  to  each  other,  and 
the  females  a somewhat  cylindrical  two- 
celled  ovary,  terminated  by  a thick  two- 
pronged style  and  two  stigmas.  The  fruits 
are  two-celled  and  two-vulved,  each  cell 
containing  a solitary  seed.  [A.  S.J 

OMALOTHECA.  A generic  name  adopt- 
ed by  some  authors  for  the  Gnaphalium 
suptnum,  which  differs  from  other  species 
in  the  outer  row  of  female  florets  being 
In  a single  series,  and  in  the  flattened 
achenes.  It  Is  a small  tufted  perennial 
herb  found  in  Alpine  places  in  Europe  and 
i Western  Asia,  and  not  uncommon  on 
some  of  our  highland  mountains.  The 
narrow  leaves  nre  clothed  with  white 
| down,  and  the  small  flower-heads  at  tiie 
end  of  the  stalk  have  brown  involucral 
scales.  Sometimes  very'  dwarf  varieties 
about  half  an  Inch  high  are  found,  and  in 
! these  the  flower-heads  are  sessile  in  the 
midst  of  the  leaves.  [A.  A.  B ] 

OMANDER-WOOD.  A variety  of  Caia- 
mander  wood  obtained  In  Ceylon  from 
Diospyros  Ebenaster. 

OMBROPIIYTPM.  A genus  of  Balano- 
phoracea % consisting  of  fleshy  herbaceous 
plants,  with  shleld-llkcrnntstocks  whirhare 
attached  to  the  mots  of  trees.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a lea- 
thery or  woody  sheath,  the  flowers  them- 
selves being  crowded  along  the  sides  of 
the  little  stalks  supporting  the  peltate 
bracts,  unisexual  and  monoecious,  the 
females  having  two  styles.  These  plants, 
according  to  I’oppig,  are  boiled  and  eaten 
like  fungi:  they  spring  up  suddenly  In 
Peru  after  rain,  whence  the  name  from  the 
Greek  tnnbros,  a shower,  and  phutmi,  a 
plant.  [M.  T.  M.J 

OMIME-ROOT.  Plectranthus  tematus. 

OMLAH.  A Bengal  name  for  Emblica 
officinalis. 

OMCEA.  Ceratochilus. 

OMPRALARIA.  A small  genus  of  gela- 
tinous lichens,  remarkable  for  its  conldta 
lieing  generated  in  the  same  manner  as 
J/cematococcus  is  multiplied.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OMPHALEA.  A genus  of  tropical  Eti- 
pliorlnucea,  consisting  of  trees  or  tall 
woody  climbers,  remarkable  tor  the  struc- 
ture of  the  male  flowers,  in  whleh  the  sta- 
minal  body  Is  composed  of  a mushroom- 
shaped  receptacle  or  disk,  round  the  edge 
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of  which  are  two  three  or  four  sessile 
j anthers.  The  leaves  art;  alternate  or  nearly 
, opposite,  large  broad  and  entire;  the  flow- 
i era  In  terminal  panicles,  intermixed  with 
narrow  leaf-1  Ike  or  coloured  bracts,  each 
bract  having  in  its  axil  a small  cyme  of  one 
central  female  flower  and  two  or  more 
lateral  male  ones,  or  sometimes  all  are 
: males.  There  are  five  species  known,  two 
from  Madagascar,  and  three  from  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America, 
j Amongst  the  latter  O.  triandra  has  a white 
juice,  which  turns  black  in  drying,  and  Is 
said  to  be  used  cither  for  making  ink  or  , 
as  glue  ; and  the  seeds  both  of  that  species 
and  of  O.  diandra  are  eatable,  after  extract-  j 
ing  the  deleterious  or  poisonous  embryo. 
The  0.  diandra  especially,  is  cultivated  in 
St  Domingo  and  Jamaica,  under  the  name 
of  Noisettier  or  Cobnut,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  flavour  of  the  seeds  to  that 
j of  the  European  nut. 

OMPHALOBIUM.  The  name  of  a genus 
| of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  family  Connara - 1 
j cece,  met  with  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia, ! 
Africa,  and  America.  The  leaves  are  ter- 1 
natc  or  pinnate  : and  the  flowers  In  axillary  1 
clusters,  or  crowded  together  In  a panicle  : 

; at  the  end  of  the  branches.  They  have 
much  the  same  structure  as  that  of  Conna- 
nis , but  differ  in  that  the  fruit  consists  of  ; 
, five  pods  (fewer  by  abortion!,  which  are 
slightly  stalked,  one-celled,  one  or  two- j 
seeded,  and  two-valved.  Zebra-wood  Is  ; 
stated  by  Srhomburgk  to  be  the  produce 
of  0.  Lambertii , a native  of  Guiana.  Gnet - 
tarda  spcciosa,  acinrliouaceous  plant.  Is  also 
stated  to  furnish  this  wood.  [M.  T.  M.J 

j OMPHALODK8.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
I plants,  belonging  to  the  Doraginacea *,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  four  nut-like 
I seeds  furnished  with  an  inflexed  margin 
I which  renders  them  cup-shaped.  They 
are  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  Asia  Mt- 
: nor,  and  the  Caucasus;  and  several  species 
arc  grown  ill  English  gardens,  under  the 
: name  of  Venus’s  Navel  wort.  O.  lini/olm 
is  a common  border  annual  with  linear 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  tinged  with  blue. 
O.Fcma.tbc  Petite  Consoude  of  the  French, 
is  a charming  plant  with  creeping  shoots, 
ovate  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  brilliant 
bloc  flowers  like  those  of  the  forget-me- 
not.  This  is  a perennial,  and  a common 
' ornament  of  shrubberies  and  cottage  gar- 
dens. [C.  A.J.J 

» OMPH  ALODIUM.  The  central  part  of 
j the  hiluin,  through  which  vessels  pass  into 
j the  raphe  or  chalaza, 

ONAGRACE.E.  [Onagrark p,  Epilobiacev , 
Circaacetr%  Onagrads.)  A natural  order  of 
calyci floral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
Llndley’s  myrtal  alliance  of  eplgynous 
Exogetis,  consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  simple  leaves,  and  the  parts  of  the 
flower  usually  tetramerous.  Calyx  tubu 
Iar,  the  limb  usually  four-cleft  (sometimes 
two,  three,  or  six!  and  cohering  in  vari- 
ous ways,  the  {estivation  valvato;  petals 
usually  of  the  same  number  as  the  calycino 
segments , stamens  usually  four  or  eight. 


epigynous,  the  fllameuts  distinct;  ovary  1 1 
two  to  four-celled,  usually  with  an  eplgy-  I 
lotus  disc;  ovules  anatropai.  Fruit  succu-  j 
lent  or  capsular,  one  to  two  or  four-celled.  ‘ 
They  inhabit  chiefly  temperate  regions  of  • 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  are  found  J 
I sparingly  in  Africa.  Some  yield  edible  j 
fruits,  as  Fuchsia  ; others  furnish  edible  j 
roots,  as  (Enothcra  biennis ; and  both 
Trapa  nutans  and  T.bwomis , remarkable 
| for  their  horned  fruit,  supply  edible  seeds.  ; 
There  are  about  thirty  known  genera,  and  ' 
upwards  of  450  species.  [J.  H.  B.J 

ON  AG  R AIRE.  fFr.)  (Enotliera. 

ON  AG  RES.  (Ft.)  Onagracece. 

ONCIDIUM.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  > 
genera  of  orchids,  comprising  upwards  of  , 
200  species,  and  exclusively  confined  to  t 
tropical  America  As  many  of  the  species  ; 
are  found  growing  at  great  elevations  m j 
the  mountain  regions,  they  do  not,  in  cul- 
tivation lu  this  country,  retjui re  such  an  j 
elevated  temperature  as  might  at  ttrst  he  | 
expected  ; indeed,  O.  Warczeunczii , which  ; 
grows  on  oaks  in  the  mountains  of  Costa  i 
Rica  and  Veraguas,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000 
to  10,000  feet,  where  the  thermometer 
stands  at  40°  Fahrenheit  in  November, 
actually  perishes  as  soon  as  it  descends 
into  the  warm  zone.  In  its  Itetanical 
features  the  genus  comes  extremely  close 
to  Odimtogtossum.  Its  flowers  have  similar 
spreading  sepals  and  equal -sized  petals, 
with  the  two  lateral  sepals  sometimes 
united  beneath  the  lip,  and  the  lip  itself 
continuous  with  the  column  and  rubercled 
or  crested  at  its  base.  The  chief  distinc- 
tion resides  in  the  column  licing  shorter, 
and  not  narrowed  at  the  base  like  that  of  \ 
Odontoglossum. 

O.  Papilut  is  well  known  In  the  orchid-  I 
houses  of  this  country  by  tlie  name  of  the  ! 
Butterfly-plant,  a name  applied  to  it  on  I 
account  of  the  appearance  of  its  flowers,  j 
which  are  home  singly  upon  the  ends  of  ; 
very  long  slender  stalks,  ai^d  have  the  ] 
petals  and  hind  sepal  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  lateral  sepals  shorter  and  much  I 
broader.  It  is  a native  of  Trinidad  and 
Venezuela.  In  some  species  the  racemes  I 
or  panicles  of  flowers  are  of  very  great  | 
length.  This  is  especially  the  case  In  O. 
altissimum , a West  Indian  species,  with 
bright-yellow  and  brown-spotted  flowers,  ; 
In  which  they  arc  thirteen  feet  long;  in  j 
O.  coryncphorum%n  Peruvian  species,  which  I 
Iws  twining  scapes  between  flfiecn  and  f 
twenty  feet  long,  bearing  numerous  ! 
flowers,  which  liavo  dull-brown  sepals,  i 
pale  cinnamon-and-wbitc  petals,  and  a 
deep  crimson-ami  white  lip.  and  m O.  j 
falcipetalnm , a Venezuelan  plant,  which  ' 
has  great  scrambling  panicles  twenty  | 
feet  long,  with  large  brown  flowers  as 
much  as  three  inches  in  diameter  In  a 
great  number  of  them  the  prevailing  } 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow,  usually  i 
variegated,  however,  with  other  tints,  hut  j 
in  O.  concolor  the  flowers  arc  wholly  yellow,  i 
and  very  large. 

One  section  of  the  genus  consists  of  » 
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species  with  what  are  called  terete  (fl.c. 
almost  cylindrical)  leaves.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  Is  O.  Sprucei , found  by 
Mr.  Spruce  on  the  Rio  Negro  in  Brazil, 
where  the  natives  call  it  Rabo  de  Satu  or 
Armadillo's  Tall,  in  allusion  to  these  terete 
leaves,  which  are  between  two  and  three 
feet  long  and  nearly  an  inch  thick,  like  the 
tail  of  some  animal. 

O.  Lanceanum  of  Surinam,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  species  known,  having 
its  sepals  and  petals  richly  mottled  with 
brown  upon  a greenish  ground,  and  its  lip 
rose-coloured  and  deep  violet.  It  Is  also 
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! remarkable  for  the  rich  vanilla-ltko 

I fragrance  of  Its  flowers.  The  tubercular 
I development  at  the  base  of  the  lip  Is 
. shown  In  the  accompanying  figure  of  o. 
bicallosum.  [A.  8.] 

ONCOBA.  A genus  of  Flacourtiacece 
I confined  to  Nubia  and  tropical  Africa,  and 
consisting  of  spiny  trees  with  alternate 
oblong  and  serrated  leaves,  white  race- 
mose flowers,  and  a leathery  berry  the 
i pulp  of  which  is  sweet  and  eaten  in  Nubia, 
i The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ; the  calyx 
! flve-cleft  and  deciduous;  the  corolla  has 
five  petals:  the  style  is  simple,  and  the 
fruit  encloses  numerous  seeds.  [B.  8.] 

ONOOSPERMA.  The  two  species  of 
Oncosperm a,  a genus  of  Palms,  are  placed 
by  some  botanists  In  Areca.  They  are 
lofty  elegant  palms,  with  slender  spiny 
trunks  marked  with  circular  scars,  terml- 
I nal  pinnate  leaves  with  very  splny’sheath- 
Ing  footstalks,  and  pendulous  flower- 
spikes  springing  from  below  the  leaves 
and  enclosed  in  double  spatlies.  The 
flowers  are  unisexual  and  usually  In  threes, 

| one  female  between  two  males  upon  the 
lower  part,  and  In  pairs  higher  up;  in 
structure  they  resemble  those  of  Areca% 

| except  that  the  males  uniformly  have  six 
stamens  with  short  stout  free  filaments 
and  arrow-shaped  anthers;  and  the  three 
stigmas  of  the  females  closely  connive. 
The  small  round  one-seeded  fruits  bearing 
the  remains  of  the  stigma  on  one  side  have 
a granular  (not  fibrous)  flesh  enveloping  a 
thin  shell,  which  closely  adheres  to  the 
j seed. 

! O.  Alamentosa,  the  Nibnng  or  Nibong  of 


] the  Malays,  Is  a very  elegant  palm  found  I 
j growing  in  masses  in  swampy  places  upon  1 1 
I the  coasts  of  Malacca,  Sumatra.  Borneo,  (i 
: and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  attains  a height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 

I and  has  leaves  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
with  very  numerous  narrow  drooping 
leaflets  about  two  feet  long.  In  Borneo  | 
the  delicate  white  heart  of  uuexpanded  I 
leaves,  called  the  cabbage.  Is  highly  es-  } 
teemed  as  a vegetable.  Theunsplit  trunks 
1 are  used  for  house-building,  for  posts,  Ac.,  I j 
ami  the  hardest  part  of  the  split  trunks  for  ] 
rafters,  flooring,  &c.  [A.  S.] 

OXCOSPORUM.  A genus  of  South-west  ; 
Australian  Pittosporacetr,  having  a calyx 
of  five  small  leaves,  a corolla  with  five 
petals,  five  stamens  alternate  with  the  I 
petals,  and  a short  filiform  style  with  a ! 
simple  stigma.  These  are  succeeded  by  a 
membranaceous  two-celled  seed-vessel, 
each  cell  containing  from  six  to  ten  seeds.  , 
It  consists  of  climbing  shrubs  with  alter-  || 
nnte  leaves,  and  white  flowers  occasionally  . 
striped  with  purple.  [R.  H.J 

OXE-BERRY.  Paris  quadrifolia. 

OXE-BLADE.  Convallaria  bifolia. 

OXE-SIDED.  Having  all  the  parts  turned  j 
one  way,  In  consequence  of  a twist  in  their  | 

I stalks. 

I ONIOX.  Allium  Cepa.  — , BARBADOS. 
Omithogalum  scilloides.  — , BOG.  Os-  ! 

\ m iinda  rcqalis.  — , POTATO.  A variety  of 
Allium  Cepa.  SEA.  Urginen  8c ilia. 

— , TREE.  Allium  proUfcmm.  — , WBLSH. 
Allium  Jlstulosum. 

ONOBROMA.  A name  given  by  De  Can- 
dolle to  some  Eastern  species  of  Carthamns 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  on  ( 
account  of  the  outer  florets  being  neuter  | 
without  a pappus,  whilst  the  hermaphro-  [ 
dite  central  ones  have  a pappus  of  linear  I 
chaff  like  bristles.  They  are  thistle-like  r 
plants,  with  yellow  flowers. 

! 

0X0BRYCHI8.  A handsome  genus  of 
Leguminos< r of  the  tribe  PapUwnaceae , 
which  may  he  distinguished  by  its  pinnate 
| leaves  without  tendrils.  Its  splcate  flowers, 
and  its  wrinkled  one-seeded  legumeorpod. 

! Our  only  British  species  Is  O.  saliva , the 
Common  Sainfoin,  w hich  occurs  not  unfre- 
! quently  on  English  downs  where  the  sub- 
stratum Is  calcareous  ; it  is  said,  however, 
not  to  hornet  with  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Sainfoin  has  been  much  cultivated  ns  a 
shifting  fodder  crop,  especially  on  the 
oolite  soils,  in  which  Its  deeply-penetrating 
roots,  by  bringing  up  organic  matter  from 
below,  act  most  beneficial ly  In  the  forma- 
tion of  a thicker  crust  of  soil.  This  crop 
was  formerly  capable  of  holding  on  to  the 
soil  foras  long  as  eight  years,  but  latterly 
it  has  become  so  mixed  with  bumec  ( Pole - 
rinm  Sanguisorba ) as  to  bo  very  materially 
injured  as  a crop,  the  hurnct  growing  so 
much  faster  than  the  Sainfoin,  that  the 
land  Is  taken  possession  of  by  the  former 
I to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter.  The  mix- 
1 ture  takes  place  in  the  seed,  more  especially 
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tn  foreign  samples  ; for  ns  tlie  weed  and  tlie  I 
crop-plant  are  harvested  together,  and  the 
two  seeds  are  somewhat  similar  lu  colour, 

It  has  escaped  detection  by  the  careless 
and  uneducated  farmer,  and  consequently 
the  seedsman  has  not  been  particular  In 
their  separation.  They  are,  however,  very 
different  in  shape.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
errors  of  this  kind  is  to  buy  the  Sainfoin 
seed  decorticated.  Tlie  leaves  of  both  j 
plants  are  pinnate,  but  the  leaflets  of  the 
Sainfoin  are  entire,  whilst  those  of  the  ; 
liurnet  have  deep  saw-llke  teeth.  [J.  B.j 

ONOCLEA.  A very  distinct  genus  of 
ferns  associated  with  the  Aapidiete.  The  , 
principal  and  perhaps  only  species  Is  O. 
.'entibilis,  sometimes  callijd  the  Sensitive  ! 
Fern,  but  having  no  other  claim  to  this 
name  beyond  the  fact  of  its  speedily  wither- 
ing when  cut.  This  has  a creeping  rhi-  i 
tome,  and  dimorphous  fronds,  the  sterile  | 
ones  plnnatn-plnnatlfld,  bright-green,  with  I 
closely  reticulated  veins,  and  the  ferttlc  ; 
bipinnate,  with  small  incurved  bacclform 
pinnules.  In  which  lie  a few  large  globose  : 
sori  having  a special  cucullate  lnduslum 
behind  each.  It  is  North  American,  and  j 
quite  hardy  in  our  ferneries.  [T.  M.] 

OXOM  ATOT-OGY.  That  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  relates  to  the  rules  to  be  ob-  . 
served  in  the  construction  of  names. 

ONONIS.  A numerous  genus  of  Legu-  \ 
minosie,  abounding  principally  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
None  of  the  species  grow  very  tab,  the  ma- 
jority being  undershrubs  about  two  feet 
high.  They  have  trifoliate  or  rarely  sim- 
ple leaves,  with  the  leaflets  generally 
toothed,  and  the  stipules  adhering  to  the 
leafstalks;  and  solitary  yellow  or  purple 
flowers  growing  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  but  sometimes  forming  terminal 
I leafy  racemes.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  five 
narrow  segments;  the  upper  petal  of  the 
i papilionaceous  corolla  Is  large  and  striated, 

I while  the  two  lower  ones  terminate  In  a 
pointed  beak,  and  the  stamens  are  all 
united  into  a sheath.  The  pods  are  few- 
seeded  and  usually  inflated. 

1 0.  arvensis  Is  Indigenous  to  this  country, 

where  it  occurs  in  barren  pastures,  on  the 
borders  of  ill-cultivated  fields  and  similar 
places.  It  is  usually  a low-spreading  un- 
dershrub, often  with  creeping  under- 
ground stems,  but  Is  sometimes  more 
erect  and  one  or  two  feet  high,  and  lias 
| thorns  when  growing  in  dry  situations, 
i In  England  Its  most  common  name  is 
j Restharrow,  but  in  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
and  some  other  counties  it  is  also  called 
j Cammork  ; and  the  country  people,  having 
the  idea  that  It  communlcateslts  nauseous 
goat-like  odour  to  the  cheese  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows  who  have  eaten  it,  call 
the  cheese  so  tainted  rammocky.  The 
name  Restharrow  has  arisen  from  Its  tough 
underground  roots  causing  stoppages 
when  harrowing  or  ploughing  Helds  where 
it  abounds.  [A.  8.] 

ONOPORDON.  A genus  of  spinous 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 


Cunnrocrphalrr,  of  compound  flowers,  and 
distinguished  among  Its  congeners  l>y 
having  a pilose  iiappus,  tlie  hairs  of  which 
are  at  the  base  united  into  a ring,  four- 
ribbed  seeds,  and  a honeycombed  recepta- 
cle. O.  Acunthium,  or  Cotton-thistle,  the 
only  English  species,  is  a common  way- 
side  plant,  with  dull-green  woolly  very 
spinous  leaves,  of  which  those  seated  on 
the  stem  are  prolonged  at  the  base  so  as  to 
run  down  the  stem,  and  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  armed  with  prickles  on  all 
sides.  The  stem  is  three  to  four  feet  high 
or  more,  branched  above,  and  bears  many 
large  heads  of  dull  purple  flowers,  of  which 
the  involucre  is  nearly  globose  and  very 
spinous.  It  is  less  common  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  but  according  to  Sir  TY. 
.1.  Hooker  it  is  cultivated  in  the  former 
country  as  the  Scottish  thistle.  Some 
foreign  species,  and  among  them  O.  ambi- 
ciim,  arc  cultivated  for  the  picturesque 
effect  produced  by  their  stately  habit  of 
growth,  white  leaves,  and  heads  of  purple 
flowers.  French,  Chardon  commun  ; Ger- 
man, ZfUblumc.  [C.  A.  J.j 

ONOSMA.  A genus  of  Bornginace/r,  con- 
sisting of  scabrous  undershrubs,  covered 
with  stiff  white  hairs,  and  havlngnnmerous 
linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminal 
scorpiold  racemes  of  large  yellow  or  pur- 
plish flowers,  with  a five-parted  calyx,  a 
tubular  liell-shaped  corolla  without  scales 
at  the  throat,  exserted  stamens,  and  ovate 
stony  nuts,  affixed  to  the  receptacle  by  a 
flat  base.  The  species  are  found  In  Middle 
Asia,  and  a few  In  Europe.  [J.  T.  S.J 

ONORMODIUM.  A genus  of  Baraginacew, 
differing  from  Onaewa  in  having  a corolla 
with  a ventrlcose  live-parted  limb  of  some- 
what converging  segments.  They  are 
North  American  hispid  herbs,  with  oblong 
ribbed  leaves,  and  white  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish flowers,  with  included  anthers.  The 
nuts  are  ovoid,  swollen,  and  affixed  by  the 
flat  base  to  the  receptacle.  [J.  T.  S.] 

OXYCHACANTHUS  (including  Br ava- 
il* ia.)  A geuus  of  .1  cantharen-,  confined  to 
Mexico  and  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America,  and  consisting  of  two  species, 
O.  Cumingii  alias  Bravaisia  ftoribmida, 
and  0.  Bcrlandarianus,  both  large  shrubs 
or  small  trees  of  considerable  beauty.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong,  glabrous,  and 
petiolated.  The  panicle  is  axillary  or  ter- 
minal, aud  tiears  whitish  or  yellowish 
flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  Is  flve-clcft,  and 
the  corolla  nearly  funnel-shaped,  and  en- 
closing four  stnmens.  The  capsule  is  ob- 
long.smooth,  two-celled,  and  contains  from 
four  to  eight  seeds.  [B.  8J 

OXTCHIPM.  A genus  of  pterideous 
ferns  with  decomponndly  divided  fronds, 
often  of  a somewhat  membranous  texture, 
and  with  small  narrow  alternate  segments. 
They  are  very  elegant  plants,  and  in  some 
cases,  such  as  O.  auratum,  (save  tlie  fronds 
of  a somewhat  dimorphous  character.  The 
fertile  segments  are  soriferous  along  their 
margins.  The  sori  are  linear  or  oblong, 
with  continuous  receptacles,  and  membra- 
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nous  Indusla  ; and  being  usually  opposite,  , 
the  indusia  In  tbe  early  stages  of  growth 
nearly  meet  across  the  back  of  tbe  little 
segments  Into  which  the  frond  Is  divided. 
1c  belongs  to  the  free-velned  Pteridete,  and 
contains  but  three  or  four  species,  found 
chiefly  in  subtropical  and  temperate  India 
and  Japan.  One,  however,  is  Abyssinian, 
and  one  West  Indian.  [T.  MO 

ONYGENA.  A curious  gcnns  of  asco- 
mycetous  Fungi  growing  for  the  most  part 
on  animal  substances,  as  hoofs,  horns,  fea- 
thers, wool,  bones,  one  of  which  is 
Intimated  by  the  generic  name.  They  look 
like  minute  mostly  etlpitato  puffballs,  hut 
they  differ  materially  in  tlielr  fruit.  The 
Tulasties  were  thcflrst  to  Indicate  the  true 
strurture  in  this  genus.  Whether  the 
i species  which  grow  on  wood  are  really 
, closely  allied  must  bedctermlned by  future 
; observation;  at  present  it  would  seem  that 
: they  are  more  nearly  allied  to  Pilacre  than 
. Onygena,  unless  the  latter  genus  should 
I prove  to  have  species  with  both  sporlfe- 
rous  and  sporldiiferous  fruit.  Three 
species  at  present  have  occurred  In  Eng- 
land, one  of  which,  occurring  on  bones.  Is 
distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the 
absence  of  a stem.  No  species  has  at  pre- 
sent occurred  out  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. [M.  J.  BO 

OOD-BEG.  An  Indian  name  for  Areca 
J Cute cliu. 

OOKH.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Sugar 
Cane. 

OOLUNDOO.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
seed  of  Phascolus  radiatiu. 

OOLYSIS.  Monstrous  ovular  devclop- 
i ment  in  plants. 

OOMUGGI.  The  Japanese  name  for 
Barley. 

OOPHORIDIUM.  The  larger  form  of 
j spore-case  In  Selayinella. 

OOR  D.  An  Indian  name  for  a species  of 
Dolichos . 

OOSPORAXGIA.  In  some  of  the  dark- 
spored  Alger,  as  Leathesia  and  Mesoglcea, 
two  kinds  of  zoospores  of  different  sites 
arc  produced  in  scparato  organs.  The  or- 
gans which  produce  the  larger  are  byThu- 
ret  called  trichosporangla,  and  the  others 
oosporangla.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  either  of  these  have  the  power  of 
1 impregnation,  as  both  arc  reproductive. 

In  Cutleria  there  are  organs  answering  to 
I antherldla,  which  produce  active  bodies, 
which  have  neither  male  functions  nor  do 
I they  germinate.  They  scorn,  in  fart,  to 
form  a transition  between  spcrmatoznlds 
and  minute  zoospores.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OOTRUM.  The  Indian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Darmia  extensa. 

OOWA.  A species  of  Barley  grown  on 
tbo  banks  of  the  Sutlej. 

OPAQUE.  The  reverse  of  shining ; dull. 
Not  the  reverse  of  transparent. 


OPEGRAPHA,  A genus  of  lichens  l>e- 
longtng  to  the  order  Graphidei,  distin- 
guished by  a linear  or  elliptic  simple  or 
forked  disk,  surrounded  by  a distinct  perl- 
theclutn.  Taken  in  Its  wider  sense,  it  In- 
cludes the  great  mass  of  those  lichens 
found  growing  on  trees  or  on  rocks,  re- 
sembling H y uteri mn  in  their  fruit.  They 
are  known  at  once  by  the  strong  resem- 
blance they  bear  to  the  characters  of  some 
Oriental  languages.  These  lichens  are  of 
little  practical  importance,  except  in  so  far 
as,  in  company  with  some  other  cortical 
species,  they  help  to  enable  persons  to 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  medicinal 
bark.  ' [M.  J.  BO 

OPERA-GIRLS.  Ifantisia  sudatoria. 

OPERCULUM  <adj.  OPERCULATEt. 

: The  lid  of  anything,  as  in  the  pitcher  of 
1 AYpen/Acs  or  the  fruit  of  Lecythis-,  more 
j especially  the  lid  of  the  spore-case  of  urn- 
! mosses. 

OPHELIA.  A genus  of  Indian  lierhs  of 
the  gentian  family,  distinguished  front  • 
Agathotes  by  the  glandular  pits  at  the  base  I 
of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  being  un-  ! 
provided  with  any  scale,  and  by  the  sta- 
mens, which  are  slightly  dilated  at  the 
base  and  even  adherent  one  to  the  other.  | 
1 O.  elegans  is  described  as  a very  elegant  I ) 
species,  with  light-blue  flowers  streaked 
with  veins  of  a darker  hue.  The  stems  are  ( 
used  ns  a idtter  tonic,  like  those  of  Its  ally,  , 
the  Clilretta  : see  Agathotes.  [M.  T.  MO 

OPHIOCAHYON.  The  only  species  of 
this  remarkable  genus  Is  O.parndoxum,  a 
large  tree  perulinr  to  British  Guiana,  and 
chiefly  found  on  tbe  banks  of  the  River 
Essequibo audit*  tributaries.  The  generic 
name  signifies  Snake-nut,  and  alludes  to 
the  curious  form  of  the  embryo  of  the  j 
seed,  which  is  spirally  twisted  so  as  to  ! 
closely  resemble  a coiled-up  snake,  the 
radicle  or  rudimentary  root  being  long  and 
gradually  thickening  towards  its  lower 
extremity,  and  the  cotyledons  thin  and 
leafy.  The  tree  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  i 
I panicles  of  minute  flowers,  producing 
! roundish  fruits  rather  larger  than  walnuts. 

Some  of  the  flowers  arc  perfect  and  others  ] 

I of  one  sex  only;  they  have  five  sepals, five 
petals,  ten  stamens,  two  of  them  fertile  and  ! 

I opposite  the  Inner  petals,  and  a two-celled  \ 
ovary.  The  fruits  are  often  sent  to  this  1 
I country  as  curiosities,  under  the  natne  of 
Snake-nuts  or  Snake-seeds.  They  are  not 
known  to  possess  any  medicinal  properties, 
but  the  singular  snake-like  form  of  the 
embryo  has  induced  the  Indians  to  employ 
them  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  veno- 
mous snakes.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
order  Sapindaeece.  [A.  80 

OPHIODERMA.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Ophioglosenm  pendulum , which 
differs  from  typical  Ophioglostnm  In  having 
the  sterile  branches  fascia-form  and  dlrho- 
tomously  forked.  [T.  MO 

OPHIOGLOSSACE/E.  A natural  order 
of  ferns,  separated  from  the  Polypodiaceat 
by  wanting  the  elastic  ring  which  girts 


the  spore-cases  of  the  latter:  and  from 
Mnrnttineeir,  the  only  other  order  of  Filices, 
hy  haring  a straight  Instead  of  clrcl- 
nate  vernation.  They  have,  moreover,  the 
fructifications  marginal,  on  narrow  rachi- 
form  fronds  or  branches  of  the  frond.  The 
order  contains  the  three  genera,  Botrg- 
rhium,  Hr  I minthoMachy  *,and  Ophioglotsum, 
two  of  which  are  represented  In  our  own 
country.  [T.  MJ 

O P H I OG LOSS U M.  The  typical  genusof 
Opliioglonsacea,  distinguished  from  all 


Opliioglotaum  ]*n<lulum. 

others  of  that  order  hy  haring  Its  fructifi- 
cation liorne  hi  the  form  of  spikes,  the 
spore-cases,  which  are  merely  globose  re- 
cesses placed  In  a single  line  side  by  side 
along  the  two  margins  of  the  spike,  being 
connate  with  the  latter,  and  hurstlng  hori- 
zontally Into  two  equal  hemispherical 
valves:  hence  the  spike,  after  bursting, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  notched  at 
regular  short  Intervals  along  Its  two  edges. 
These  spikes  terminate  either  a separate 
frond,  as  In  O.  Bergerianum,  nr  else  a sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  frond,  as  In  O.  rnlga- 
fmn;  or  sometimes,  as  In  O.  palmntnm, 
several  fertile  spikes  branch  out  from  the 
same  frond.  The  leafy  sterile  fronds  are 
everywhere  reticulated.  The  species  are 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  from  the 
torrid  to  the  arctic  zones,  and  being  of 
simple  structure  are  not  readily  discrimi- 
nated. Indeed,  some  botanists  go  so  far 
as  Uf  regard  the  greater  part  of  them  as 
forms  of  a single  species,  our  common 
Adder*»-tongue,  0.  vulgatum.  [T.  MJ 

OPHIOMERIS.  A small  leaflesR  plant 
found  on  decayed  trunks  of  trees  In  the 
deep  shady  forests  of  Brazil,  forming  a 
genus  of  Burmanniarerr.  It  appears  to  be 
seldom  above  two  inches  high,  and  Is  re- 
markable for  Its  obliquely  pear-shaped  pe- 
I rlanth  tube  with  the  three  Inner  lobes  long 
subulate  and  Incurred,  as  in  the  allied 
Asiatic  genus  Thism m, from  which  it  differs 
in  Its  free  stamens  and  the  almost  lateral 
orifice  of  the  perianth. 


OPHIOPOGON.  A genus  of  Liliacete 
from  China  and  Japan,  consisting  of  herbs, 
with  linear  enslform  leaves,  and  racemes 
of  subsecund  flowers  terminating  the  two- 
edged  scape.  The  perianth  is  adherent  to 
the  ovary  at  the  base,  with  a six-parted 
rotate  limb  ; stamens  six  with  dilated  fila- 
ments : frulta  one-celled  one-seeded  berry, 
or  with  several  seeds,  at  length  exposed 
by  the  rupture  of  the  ovary.  £J.  T.  S.] 

OFHIORHIZA.  A genus  of  Cinchrmaeesr. 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Creek  words 
ophis,  a snake,  and  rhiza,  root : the  roots  of 
some  species  being  reputed  cures  for  snake- 
bites. It  contains  a considerable  number 
of  siwcles,  usually  dwarf  perennial  herba- 
ceous nr  sbrtlbhy  plants,  all  of  them  limited 
to  tropical  and  eastern  subtropical  Asia. 
The  leaves  are  opposite  and  often  unequal, 
and  the  flowers  sessile  in  a single  row 
along  one  side  of  the  branches  of  terminal 
(rarely  axillary)  flower-stalks.  The  short 
top-shaped  calyx  has  five  persistent  teeth, 
and  the  corolla  a slender  tube,  (lve-lobed 
at  the  top,  with  the  edges  valvate  In  the 
bud.  The  capsules  are  broad,  flat,  and  two- 
celled. 

In  .most  countries  where  venomous 
snakes  abound,  the  natives  highly  extol 
the  roots  of  some  plant  as  a certain  remedy 
for  their  bites:  but  these  seldom  prove  effi- 
cacious. in  the  hands  of  European  practl- 
tioners,  and  are  often  found  to  have  ac- 
quired their  reputation  from  their  snake- 
like form  rather  than  from  their  physical 
properties.  Amongst  others  the  roots  of 
O.  M iinpos  are  thus  used  by  the  Cingalese 
and  the  natives  of  India;  they  are  most 
Intensely  bitter,  and  may  possess  some 
medicinal  virtues.  The  plant  is  also  a na- 
tive of  Java,  Sumatra,  Penang,  &c.,  and  is 
called  Earth-gall  by  the  Malays  from  Its 
bitterness.  [A.  S.j 

OPHIOXYLON.  A genus  of  dogbanes, 


Opldoxylon  M-rpemimitn. 

distinguished  by  haring  a funnel-shaped 
corolla  the  border  of  which  is  five-cleft 
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md  oblique,  short  stamens  Inserted  In  , one  beneath  each  ridge.  O.gulbanifera  was  j 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  a short  slender  so  named  under  the  Idea  that  It  produced 


| style  ending  In  a round  head.  The  only 
species  Is  O.  serpentinum,  a native  of  the 
East  Indies,  a climbing  shrub  with  leaves 
in  whorls.  The  name  Is  from  the  Greek 
words  for  * serpent  'and  ‘ wood,'  in  allusion 
to  the  twisted  root  and  stems.  [G.  DJ 

OPHIRA,  or  OPHIRIA.  A synonym  of 
Grubbia,  applied  liy  recent  authors  to  one 
of  the  sections  of  that  genus. 

OPHIURI8.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Rottboellece.  The  inflores- 
cence Is  In  solitary  or  compound  spikes; 
sptkelets  one  or  two-flowered,  the  Inferior 
sterile,  the  superior  fertile;  glumes  two, 
the  lowest  thick  and  leathery,  live  to  seven- 
nerved,  the  nerves  often  obsolete : the  upper 
thin  and  paper-like,  two  to  three-nerved  ; 
stamens  three;  styles  two.  Steudel  de- 
scribes nine  species,  which  are  either  tro- 
pical or  subtropical.  CD-  M.] 

OPHRYS.  A genus  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
with  the  habit  of  Orchis,  but  the  flowers 
have  no  spur,  and  the  lip  Is  usually  very 
! convex  resembling  more  or  less  the  body 
, of  a bee  or  other  insect.  Hence  the  names 
I of  Bee-orchis,  Spider-orchis,  &c.,  under 
which  they  arc  popularly  known.  There 
are  a considerable  number  of  species  In  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  they  arc  often  found  there  in  great 
abundance  In  spring  and  the  early  part  of 
summer.  In  Britain  wc  have  but  few,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  0.  api/era,  or 
Common  Bee-orchis  with  a broad  very  con- 
vex lip  of  arlch  velvety  brown,  and  O.  mus- 
ci/era  or  Fly-orchis  with  an  oblongpurpllsh 
brown  Up  with  pale  marks  In  the  centre. 
Both  grow  In  dry  pastures  chiefly  in  the 
south-eastern  counties. 

OPIUM.  The  Inspissated  Juice  of  Papa- 
rcr  somniferum.  — , LETTUCE.  Lactu- 
carlum,  the  juice  of  Lactuca  saliva  and 
L.  virosa. 

OPLISMEXUS.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicea,  now  Included 
in  Panicum.  Only  one  of  the  species  Is 
British,  namely,  O.  Crusgalli,  better  known 
as  Panicum  or  Echinochloa  Crus  galli,  which 
occurs  sparingly  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England.  [D.  M.] 

OPOBAL8AMUM.  An  oleo-resln  obtain- 
ed from  Ualsamodendron  gtleadensis,  and 
B.  OpobaUamttm. 

OPOCHALA.  PentacMhra  macrnphyUa, 
an  otl-yieldlug  plant  at  W.  Tropical  Africa. 

OPOIDIA.  Dr.  Bindley  has  described  a 
Persian  herbaceous  plant  under  this  name, 
and  considers  it  to  form  a genus  of  Umbel- 
lifera.  It  has  a tall  stout  erect  stem,  with 
decurrent  pinnate  leaves;  the  general  um- 
| bels  unsurrounded  by  bracts,  the  partial 
i ones  having  an  lnvolucel  of  many  bracts  ; 

I the  calyx  obscurely  five-toothed,  and  the 
' petals  yellowish.  Fruit  cylindrical  oroval, 

| with  three  ridges,  and  having  a large  oil- 
channel  beneath  each  furrow,  and  asmnller 


the  feettd  gum-resin  known  as  galbanum, 
but  this  seems  open  to  doubt.  [M.  T.  M.) 

OPOPANAX.  Dioscorldes  and  other 
Greek  writers  mention  a medicinal  plant 
under  this  name,  which  is  used  by  botanists 
to  designate  a genus  of  UmbtlH/era,  re- 
presented by  a single  species,  U.  Chiro- 
nium,  a plant  six  or  seven  feet  in  height, 
resembling  the  parsnip,  and  a native  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  bl- 
pinnate,  with  unequal  heart-shaped  Beg-  ! 
ments  and  crenated  margins;  and  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  In  compound  umbels, 
with  both  partial  and  general  Involucres, 
an  undeveloped  calyx-limb,  and  roundish 
petals,  with  the  point  bent  inwards.  The 
fruit  is  thin,  flattened  from  back  to  front, 
each  half  with  three  thread-like  ridges, 
and  three  oil-channels  In  each  furrow,  with 
six  others  on  the  surface  that  adjoins  the  ' 
other  half  fruit.  The  plant  yields  a milky 
juice,  which  dries  into  a gum-resin,  having 
similar  properties  to  those  possessed  by 
ammoniarum,  but  is  now  scarcely  used. 
The  plant  Is  to  be  tnet  with  here  and 
there  in  botanic  gardens,  but  is  of  no 
ornamental  value.  [M.  T.  MJ 

OPORANTHUS.  A genus  of  AmarylHda- 
ctce,  founded  on  the  Amaryllis  lutca,  a very 
pretty  dwarf  autumn-flowering  bulbous 
plant  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  has  round- 
ish bulbs,  hlemal  lorate  leaves,  and  one- 
flowered  scapes,  supporting  the  pure  yellow 
flowers,  which  arc  crocus-like  In  shape  but 
larger.  It  Is  distinguished  by  Its  solid 
scape,  by  the  short  funnel-shaped  tube 
of  Its  euplcss  regular  perlanch,  and  by  Its 
filaments  being  inserted  equally  within 
the  mouth  of  the  perianth  tube.  [T.  MO 

OPORINIA.  Leontodon, 

OPPOSITE.  Placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
some  other  body  or  thing  and  on  the  same 
plane.  Thus,  when  leaves  are  opposite, 
they  nre  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem ; 
when  petals  are  opposite,  they  are  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  flower ; and  so  on. 

OPPOSITIFOLIU8.  Opposite  a leaf,  that 
Is  to  say,  growing  on  the  side  of  a stem 
opposite  to  that  on  which  a leaf  grows ; 
also  applied  to  leaves  opposite  each  other. 

OPUNTIACE.E.  The  same  as  Cactaccm 
(which  see).  One  of  the  divisions  of  this 
order  receives  the  name  of  Opuntidce. 

OPUNTIA.  The  Prickly  Pears  form  a 
most  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  a hundred  and  fifty  species,  con- 
fined to  the  American  continent,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  order,  inhabiting  hot  dry 
places.  They  abound  chiefly  in  Mcxlcoand 
California  In  the  northern,  and  In  Brazil, 
Chill,  and  Peru  In  the  southern  hemisphere. 
All  the  species  are  more  or  less  fleshy,  es- 
pecially while  young ; but  as  they  get  old 
most  of  them  form  a short  round  woody 
trunk,  and  the  older  branches  alBo  become 
hardened.  They  arc  erect  or  decumbent, 
and  seldom  grow  higher  than  eight  or  ten 
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feet,  nearly  all  lielng  more  or  lcs3  armed 
with  strong  sharp  spines.  A few  have 
jointless  cylindrical  stems  and  branches, 
but  hyfar  the  greater  number  have  both 
the  stems  and  branches  jointed,  the  joints 
being  generally  thick  and  flat  and  some*  , 
what  resembling  leaves  In  form  : but  the  ! 
true  leaves  are  very  small  and  fleshy,  and  ! 
soon  drop  off,  being  found  only  on  the  I 
young  branches,  one  being  seated  under 
each  of  the  tufts  of  bristles  and  spines 
with  which  the  branches  are  furnished, 
and  from  which  also  the  flowers  arise. 
These  latter  are  usually  of  a yellow  or  red- 
dish orange-colour,  and  remain  open  for 
several  days.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
undistlnguishable,  the  outer  or  sepal-like 
segments  being  narrow  and  often  green, 
but  passing  gradually  into  the  petal-like 
ones,  which  arc  broad,  coloured,  and  widely 
ex  panded ; the  numerous  free  stamens  are 
shorter  than  the  petals,  but  almost  as  long 
as  the  cylindrical  style,  and  the  stigma  has 
from  flve  to  seveu  thick  erect  rays.  The  ' 
fruits  are  i>ear  oregg-shaped,  with  a broad  ; 
scar  at  the  top  left  by  the  falling-away  of 
the  flower,  and  more  or  less  covered  with 
tufts  of  small  spines,  their  fleshy  rind 
enclosing  numerous  somewhat  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  nestling  in  pulp. 


Tuna  Is  a Spanlsh-Amerlcan  name  given 
to  several  Opuntias,  but  botanists  have 
adopted  it  as  the  scientific  name  of  aslnglc 
species,  0.  Tuna,  a native  of  various  parts 
of  America,  from  Quito  to  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies,  from  some  of  which  countries 
it  has  been  introduced  into, and  now  grows 
abundantly  in.  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  &c.  It  is 
one  of  the  tallest  growing  species,  having, 
when  old,  an  erect  woody  stem  sometimes 
as  much  as  twenty  feet  high,  and  jointed 
branches  from  four  to  eight  or  more  Inches 
long,  of  an  oval  or  oblong  form,  and  having 
distant  bundles  of  spines  growing  from 
bristly  cushions,  each  bundle  consisting  of 
from  four  to  six,  or  sometimes  fewer,  stilt 
unequal  spreading  yellowish  spines.  It 
has  dull  reddish-orange  flowers,  and  pro- 
duces pear-shaped  fleshy  fruits  two  or  three 
inches  loug  and  of  a rich  carmine  colour 
when  ripe.  The  Tuna,  on  account  of  its 


prickly  nature,  Is  much  used  for  hedges, 
and  in  Mexico  It  Is  cultivated  for  rearing  ' 
the  cochineal  Insect  (see  Nopalea),  besides 
which  several  parts  are  turned  to  useful 
account.  The  sweet  juicy  fruits,  called 
Prickly  Pears,  are  extensively  eaten  and 
greatly  esteemed  for  their  cooling  proper- 
ties; they  contain  an  abundance  of  sac- 
charine matter,  and  sugar  has  been  made 
from  them  In  Sicily  ; at  Naples  their  juice 
Is  used  as  a water-colour,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  for  colouring  confectionery;  while 
In  Mexico  a beverage  called  Colinchc  Is 
prepared  from  them.  The  old  branches  and 
steins  contain  a network  consisting  of  an- 
nual layers  of  hard  woody  fibres,  of  which 
the  French  in  Algiers  make  various  orna- 
mental articles,  such  as  vases,  fancy  bas- 
kets, flower-trays,  &c.,  and  even  use  it  for 
veneering. 

O.  vulgaris  has  likewise  been  Introduced 
from  America,  and  become  naturalised  In 
Southern  Europe,  the  Canaries,  and 
Northern  Africa.  [A.  S.] 

ORACH,  or  OR  ACHE.  An  old-fashioned 
potherb,  Atriplex  hortensis. 

ORANGE.  Citrus  Awrotiffum, which  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  grateful  of  fruits, 
the  Orange  of  commerce.  — , BERGA- 
MOT. Citrus  Uergamia.  — , HORNED.  A 
monstrous  form  of  Citrus  Aurantium,  hav- 
ing thecarpels  separated.  —.MANDARIN. 
The  Chinese  name  fora  large-fruited  deep- 
coloured  variety  of  orange.  —.JAMAICA. 
Glpcosmis  citnfolia.  — , MOCK.  Philadel- 
phia coronarius.  — , NATIVE,  of  Australia. 
Citriobatus.  — , OSAGE.  Madura  auran- 
tiaca.  — , QUITO.  The  berries  of  Solatium 
guitoense.  —.SEVILLE.  Citrus Bigaradia. 
—.SWEET.  Citrus  Aurantium.  —.WILD. 
Dry  petes  gluuca. 

ORANGE  COLOUR.  The  same  as  apricot 
colour,  but  redder;  as  In  a ripe  orange. 

ORANGER.  (Fr.l  Citrus.  — DES  OZA- 
GES.  Mactura  aurantiaca.  — DU  SAVE- 
TIER.  Solatium  Pseudo-capsicum. 

ORANGE-ROOT.  Hydrastis  canadensis. 

ORANGE-THORN.  A colonial  name  for 
Citriobatus. 

ORANIA.  A genus  of  palms  containing 
only  two  aperies,  one  of  which  Is  a native  I 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  other  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca.  Both  have  tall  un- 
armed closely-ringed  steins,  crowned  with 
a dense  head  of  large  pinnate  leaves,  the 
leaflets  of  which  are  of  oblique  form  and 
Irregularly  toothed  or  jagged  at  their  tips. 
The  flower-spikes  are  enclosed  In  double 
spatbes,  the  Inner  of  which  is  woody  and 
completely  closed,  but  ultimately  bursts 
along  one  side,  and  the  outer  two-keeled  ■ 
and  open  at  the  top ; the  flowers  are  uni- 
sexual, the  upper  port  Ion  of  the  spike  being 
occupied  by  male  flowers  in  pairs,  and  the 
lower  by  solitary  females  between  two 
males.  The  Malayan  sjiecles,  O.  maerocla- 
dus.  Is  called  Ebool  by  thenatlves.  Nothing 
Is  known  of  the  uses  of  either  it,  or  the  New 
Guinea  species,  O.  regalis.  [A.  S.] 
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ORBEA.  A name  given  by  Haworth  to 
aome  of  the  species  of  Stapeha,  but  not 
generally  adopted. 

ORBICULAR.  Perfectly  circular ; as  tbo 
leaf  of  Cotyledon  orbicular*. 

OUBICULUS.  The  fleshy  ring  formed 
by  the  stamens  of  StapelU.,  The  circular 
bodies  found  in  the  cup  of  a Sidularia. 

ORBIGNYA.  Two  Bolivian  palms,  one 
with  a tall  stein  and  the  other  dwarf,  and 
perhaps  a third  little-known  species  from 
Bra7.il,  are  comprehended  in  this  genus, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  section  of  palms 
as  the  cocoanut.  The  leaves  are  pinnate, 
and  the  flower-spikes  simply  branched  and 
enclosed  in  double  spathes,  the  Inner  of 
which  is  completely  closed  while  young. 
Some  spikes  tiear  male  flowers  only,  and 
others  both  female  and  perfect  ones.  The 
frntt  has  a flbrous  husk  enclosing  a hard 
bony  stone.  O.  phalerata,  the  Cusl  or  Cu- 
slch  palm  of  Bolivia,  Is  a tall-stemmed 
plnnt  with  large  rather  erect  pinnate 
leaves,  which  the  Indians  use  for  building 
and  thatching  their  huts,  and  for  weaving 
into  hats  and  mats.  They  also  obtain  a 
fatty  oil  from  the  seeds,  and  use  it  for 
anointing  their  hair.  Each  fruit  contains 
from  three  to  seven  seeds,  but  the  stone 
in  which  they  are  enclosed  is  so  hard  that 
they  are  extracted  with  difficulty.  [A.  8J 

ORBILLA.  Such  a shield  as  13  found  in 
lichens  of  the  genus  Usnea. 

ORCAXETTE.  (Fr.)  Alkanna  tinctoria; 
also  Onosma.  — JAUNE.  Onosma  echi- 
oides. 

ORCHELLA-WEED.  The  name  of  seve- 
ral species  of  Iloccella,  a genus  of  lichens 
celebrated  for  their  valuable  properties  as 
dye-weeds.  These  vary  much  In  value  ac- 
cording to  their  species, or  rattier  varieties 
(for  authors  have  most  needlessly  multi- 
plied species),  and  the  country  in  which 
they  grow,  that  from  Angola  being  the 
most  valuable  and  at  the  same  time  most 
economical,  a matter  of  much  consequence 
when  the  high  price  Is  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. Some  specimens  were  exhibited 
from  Ceylon  In  1R51  In  the  Great  Exhibition, 
whose  estimated  value  was  3801.  per  ton. 
Two  kinds  of  orsclllc  acid  and  erythrlcarld 
are  the  chemical  substances  on  which  their 
dyeing  properties  depend.  Orchella-weed 
is  found  on  the  maritime  rocks  of  hot  or 
warm  temperate  regions.  In  Great  Britain 
It  Is  confined  to  the  south.  In  India  It  is 
found  occasionally  on  the  trunks  of  the 
Mango,  and  a similar  habitat  produces  a 
species  In  Algiers.  The  flat  and  cylindrical 
forms  run  so  much  into  each  other  that 
the  distinction  of  species  is  a matter  of 
some  difficulty.  [M.J.  BJ 

OKCHIDIUM.  Calypso. 

ORCHIDOFUXKIA.  Cryptarrhena. 

ORCHIDACE-E.  (Orchidetr,  Orchids.')  A 
natural  order  of  Endogons,  tho  type  of  the 
orchldal  alliance,  in  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  irregular  gynandrous 


i flowers  and  parietal  placentie.  They  are 
; perennial  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  In 
temperate  countries  assumingaterrestriai 
habit,  In  warmer  latitudes  growingon  trees 
(epiphytes),  or  fixing  themselves  to  stones. 

\ Their  roots  are  fibrous  and  fasciculated,  , 
| or  tleshy.or  tuber-llke  and  filled  with  starch  ; 
or  horny  nodules  of  bassorin.  Their  stems 
are  sometimes  annual,  sometimes  peren-  ; 
; nlal  and  woody,  and  sometimes  pseudo- 
bulbous  ; their  leaves  are  flat,  terete  or  i 1 
j equltant,  generally  sheathing ; and  their 
flowers  are  Irregular, extremely  variable  In 
form,  and  often  most  gratefully  fragrant.  I 
The  flowers  consist  of  three  sepals,  equal 
at  the  base,  or  variously  extended  there;  “ 
three  petals  placed  between  the  sepals,  the  ; 
lateral  usually  similar  to  the  dorsal  sepal;  ,1 
the  third,  called  the  lip  or  labellum,  usually  1 1 
larger  than  the  petals,  and  quite  unlike  \ 
j them  In  form,  homed  or  furnished  with 
: various  appendages,  occasionally  moveable 
as  If  spontaneously,  now  and  then  con-  : 
traded  so  as  to  form  separate  parts,  of 
which  the  lowest  Is  called  the  bypochil,  i I 
the  highest  the  epichll.and  themiddleone  ' 
the  mesochil.  The  stamens  and  style  are 
consolidated  into  a central  body  called  the 
column ; and  of  the  three  stamens  the  een-  i ; 
tral  only  is  perfect,  except  HiCvpripcdium, 
where  the  central  is  abortive  and  the  two  1 
lateral  perfect.  The  pollen  Ispowderjqor 
collected  Into  grains,  or  adhering  In  wedges 
tied  together  by  an  elastic  material,  or  con-  j i 
; solldated  into  masses  of  a waxy  texture 
: and  fixed  number,  the  masses  either  free 
' or  adhering  by  a caudicle  to  a gland  be- 
longing to  the  ai>ex  (or  rostellum)  of  the 
stigmas,  which  latter  are  usually  confluent 
! in  a hollow  mucous  disk.  The  ovary  is 
adherent,  one-celled;  the  capsule  very  rare-  . 
ly  fleshy,  indehlscent  and  pod-shaped,  usu- 
ally breaking  up  Into  six  dry  woody  rigid 
valves  wfth  horizontal  cells,  of  which  three 
only  bear  the  Innumerable  very  minute  1 
seeds  which  have  a loose  netted  skin, 
j The  order  owes  its  chief  peculiarities  to  J 
I the  consolidation  of  stamens  and  pistil  ; 
Into  one  common  mass,  called  the  column ; ! j 
to  the  suppression  of  all  the  anthers,  ex- 
cept one  In  the  mass  of  the  order,  or  two 
In  Cypriptdece ; to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  its  pollen,  and  the  anther  which  contains 
it;  and  to  the  very  general  development  | 
of  one  of  the  inner  leaves  of  the  perianth  . : 
or  petals  In  an  excessive  degree,  or  In  an  j 
unusual  form.  The  irregularity  of  the  la-  l[ 
belluin,  however, disappears  in  such  genera 
as  Thelymitra,  Partnnia,  Hexisea,  and 
others  ; but  irregularity  is  predominant, 
and  the  flowers  assume  such  unusual 
figures  that  there  is  scarcely  a common  i 
reptile  or  Insect. to  which  some  of  them 
have  not  been  likened. 

The  Irritability  of  the  labellum  Is  otfe  of  j 
the  curious  peculiarities  of  these  plants,  i I 
This  Is  seen  In  different  species  of  Pterosty-  i 
lis,  Megaclinium,  and  Bolbophyllum.  In 
Caleananigrita  the  column  Isa  boat-shaped  j 
, box  resembling  a lower  lip;  the  labellum 
forms  a lid  tlmt  exactly  fits  it,  and  U hinged 
on  a claw  which  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
• column ; when  the  flower  opens,  the  label- 
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lum  turns  round  within  the  column,  and 
falls  hark,  so  time,  the  flower  being  invert- 
ed, it  stands  fairly  over  the  latter.  The 
moment  a small  Insect  touches  Its  point, 
the  labellum  makes  a sudden  revolution, 
brings  the  point  to  the  bottom  of  the  co- 
lumn, p isslng  the  anther  In  its  way,  nnd 
thus  makes  prisoner  any  insect  which  the 
box  will  hold.  When  it  catches  an  insect  1 
it  remains  shut  while  Its  prey  continues  to  , 
move  about,  but  if  no  capture  is  made  tho 
lid  soon  recovers  Its  position.  Drakcrnelas- 
tica  and  Spiculaa  ciliuta  are  other  species 
with  remarkable  moveable  appendages. 

Orchids  arc  found  In  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world,  except  upon  the  verge  of  the 
frozen  tone,  and  in  climates  of  excessive 
dryness.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica they  grow  everywhere,  in  groves, 
marshes,  and  meadows:  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  they  abound  in  similar  situa- 
tions; hut  in  the  hot  damp  parts  of  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  in  Madagascar  and 
the  neighbouring  Islands,  In  the  damp  and 
humid  forests  of  Brazil,  in  the  warm  mild 
| parts  of  Central  America  and  Western 
Mexico,  In  the  damp  tropical  parts  of  India, 
and  on  the  lower  mountains  of  Nepal,  they 
flourish  In  the  greatest  variety  and  profu- 
I slon,  no  longer  seeking  their  nutriment 
j from  the  soil,  but  clinging  to  the  trunks 
: and  limbs  of  trees,  to  stonesand  bare  rocks, 
where  they  vegetate  among  ferns  and  other 
shade-loving  plants  In  countless  thousands. 

The  Orchidaeets  are  divided  Into  seven 
tribes,  upon  characters  derived  from  the 
stamina!  apparatus,  thus 

* Anther  one  only  ; pollen  masses  waxy— 
Malaicm : no  caudicle  or  separable  stlg- 
matlc  gland. 

j Epidendrea : a distinct  caudicle,  but  no 
separable  stlgmatlc  gland. 

Yandex  : a distinct  caudicle,  united  to 
a stlgmatlc  gland. 

••  Anther  one  only;  pollen  powdery, 
granular,  or  sectile- 
Ophrece  : anther  terminal,  erect. 
Arethnsece:  anther  terminal,  opercular. 
Keotteas:  anther  dorsal. 

**«  Anthers  two —Cypripedem. 

The  nutritive  substance  called  aalep  has 
been  prepared  from  the  subterraneous  suc- 
culent roots  of  Orchis  masciila  and  various 
species  of  the  ophreous  division,  and  In 
India  from  the  tubers  of  a species  of  En- 
lophia : It  Is  said  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  a chemical  principle  railed  bassnrin.  The 
viscidity  of  the  tuber  of  A plectrum  hyemale 
is  such  that  It  Is  called  putty-root  In  the 
United  States,  and  It  is  used  tor  cement- 
ing earthenware.  The  substance  railed 
vanilla  In  the  shops,  which  Is  the  dried  fruit 
of  Vanilla  planifolia  and  other  s|>ecles, 
contains  a great  quantity  of  essential  oil, 
and  a good  deal  of  benzoic  acid,  and  Is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  aromatics  known  ; 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate, 
of  liqueurs,  and  of  various  articles  of  con- 
fectionery. 

For  various  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  structure  of  the  flowers  of 
these  plants,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Mr. 


Darwlu's  book.  On  the  Fertilisation  of  Or- 
chids. [T.  MO 

ORCHIDS.  The  popular  name  of  the  Or- 
chidacece,  or  Orchis  family. 

ORCHIL,  ARCHIL,  ORCHAL,  or  OR- 
CHILL.  Various  names  for  the  dye  pre- 
pared from  Orchella-weed.  Two  varieties 
occur : the  one  blue,  formed  by  steeping 
the  weed  in  some  ammonlaral  liquor, 
as  urine,  in  a covered  wooden  vessel : 
the  other  red,  made  in  earthen  jars  in  a 
room  heated  by  steam.  Both  are  sold  in 
tho  liquid  form,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
name,  are  of  a more  or  less  decided  red.  — , 
BURMESE.  A dye-stuff  prepared  In  Bur- 
malt,  from  Roccella  phycopsis.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ORCHIS.  A genus  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
which  comprises  the  largest  number  and 
the  commonest  of  the  European  species, 
anil  which  has  thus  given  Its  name  to  the 
whole  order.  The  species  are  all  perennials, 
although  the  whole  plant  dies  down  and  Is 
renewed  in  the  course  of  each  year,  for  the 
rootstork  produces  each  year  a fleshy  tu- 
bereule  by  the  side  of  the  decaying  one  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  following  year's 
stem  shooting  from  the  top  of  the  new  tu- 
bercule.  The  herbaceous  erect  stem  is  leafy 
at  the  base,  with  a terminal  spike  of  flow- 
ers, usually  red  or  purple,  but  occasionally 
white  or  greenish.  The  live  sepals  and 
petals  are  nearly  equal,  the  upper  sepal  nr 
all  three  often  arching  over  the  petals  ; 
the  lip.  either  dilated  at  the  top  or  three- 
lobed,  is  always  produced  at  the  base  un- 
derneath Into  a spur  or  pouch.  The  anther 
Is  on  the  face  of  the  column,  the  two  cells 
converging  at  the  base,  each  cell  contain- 
ing one  pollen-mass,  contracted lielow  Into 
a short  stalk,  terminating  tn  a gland.  The 
species  are  most  numerous  In  Europe  and 
temperate  Asia,  with  only  a very  few  lu 
North  America  ; the  British  oneB  are  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  spe- 
cies, according  to  the  extent  attributed  by 
different  botanists  to  the  genus  Itself,  or 
. to  the  Individual  species. 

0.  maculala  and  O.  tati/olia,  two  species 
I very  closely  allied  to  each  other,  are 
amongst  the  commonest  in  our  meadows, 
pastures,  and  open  woods.  The  tubers  are 
rather  flat  and  divided  Into  two  or  three 
finger-llke  lobes,  the  leaves  often  marked 
with  dark  spots  or  blotches,  the  flowers 
more  or  less  pink,  in  a dense  spike,  with 
| the  lower  bracts  almost  always  longer  than 
j the  ovary,  and  In  O.  latifolia  exceeding  the 
flowers ; the  lip  is  broad  and  spotted  or 
variegated,  and  the  spur  nearly  as  long  as 
the  ovary.  O.  mascula,  found  In  rich  moist 
meadows  and  shady  places,  is  a much  hand- 
somer plant,  with  entire  tubers,  and  showy 
flowers  In  a loose  spike,  varying  from  a 
bright  plnklsh-purple  to  flesh-colour.  O. 
laxiflora,  more  common  on  the  Continent, 
but  notfound  nearer  to  us  than  the  Channel 
Islands,  is  like  it  hut  still  handsomer,  with 
richly  coloured  flowers.  O.  militaris,  with 
its  two  allied  species  or  varieties,  O.fusea 
and  0.  tephrosanlhos,  is  another  very  hand- 
some species,  with  a dense  oblong  spike  of 
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variegated  flowers,  and  a rather  short  spur 
1 1 is  scarce  in  Britain,  being  limited  to  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Thames  from 
Berkshire  downwards;  and  on  the  conti- 
nent is  seldom  found  in  large  numbers, 
usually  scattered  over  hilly  pasturesor  the 
borders  of  woods.  O.  ustulata  is  a small 
species  remarkable  for  the  dense  spike  of 
small  flowers,  the  deep  purple  of  the  unex- 
panded  ones  giving  It  a burnt  or  scorched 
appearance.  O.  Mono, oneof  the  common- 
est continental  ones  In  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, is  only  to  be  met  with  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England.  O.  co- 
riophora,  a continental  species  with  green- 
and-brown  variegated  flowers.  Is  remark- 
aide  for  having  three  varieties,  the  com- 
mon one  with  a strong  smell  of  bugs, 
another  quite  Inodorous,  and  the  third 
sweet-scented.  O.  hireina,  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  its  spur.  Is  often  placed 
in  the  genus  Aceras;  it  has  a curious  strap- 
like linear  greenish  labellum,  spirally 
roiled  Inwards  In  the  bud,  and  In  the  ex- 
panded flower  hanging  down  to  the  length 
of  above  an  Inch.  It  grows  usually  in  al- 
most isolated  specimens,  and  Is  Bcarce  In 
Britain.  O.  pyrumidalis  and  O.  con  op sea,  i 
with  dense  spikes  of  small  pink  flowers,  1 
have  a very  long  slender  spur ; although 
in  many  respects  very  nearly  allied  to  each  , 
other,  they  are  now  usually  placed  In  dis- 
tinct genera,  the  one  In  Anacamptis , the 
other  in  Oymnadcnia.  Both  are  natives  of 
Britain  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  En-  ! 
rope.  The  tubers  of  Orchises  abound  in  a 
nutritive  starch,  which  Is  extensively  pre- 
pared in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  from  some 
of  our  common  species,  and  sent  to 
Western  Europe  under  the  name  of  Salep. 


officinale.  - D’HOMME.  Asarum  euro- 
pieum.  -DE  JUDAS.  Himeola  Auricula 
Judae.  — DE  LIEVRE.  Bupleurum  fulca- 
„ -D01RS.  Primula  Auricula.  — 
BE  RAT.  Hieracium  Pilosella.  — DE 
SOURIS.  Cerastium  tomentosum,  and  Muo- 
sotts  arvensis. 

ORELIE.  (Fr.)  Allamanda. 


ORCHIS,  BEE.  Ophrys  apifera.  — , 
BELL.  Codonorcliis.  — , BOO.  Malaxis. 
— , BUTTERFLY.  Habenaria.  —.CRANE- 
FLY.  Tipnlaria.  00G.  Cynorchis. 
— , DRONE.  Ophrys fucifera.  — , EARLY 
Orchis  mascula.  — , FALSE.  Platanlhera. 
— , FLY.  Ophrys  muscifera.  — , FROG. 
Pcristylusviridis.  -,  GREEN-MAN.  Aceras 
antliropophora.  — , HAIR.  Trichnsma. 
— , HAND.  Orchis  maculata.  — , LIZARD. 
Orchis  hireina.  — , MAN.  Aceras  anthro- 
pophora.  — , MEADOW.  Orchis  Morio. 
— , MEDUSA’S-IIEAD.  Cirrhopetalum  Me- 
dusce.  — , MONKEY.  Orchis  tephrosanthos. 
— , MUSK.  Berminium  Monorchis.  — , 
SPIDER.  Ophrys  arani/era  and  arachni- 
tes. 

ORCHIS  BARBE -DE-BOUC.  (Fr.)  Or- 
chis hireina.  — BOUFFON.  Orchis  Mo- 
no- — BOURDON.  Ophrys  arachnites. 

— MILITAIRE  GRANDE.  Orchis  Jusca. 

— MILITAIRE  PETITE.  Orchis  ustulala. 

— PALMfi.  Orchis  lati/olia. 

ORDEAL  ROOT.  The  root  of  a species 
of  Strychnos,  used  in  Western  Africa  by 
the  natives. 

ORDEAL  TREE.  Erythrophlieum  gui- 
n sense.  — of  Madagascar.  Cerbera  vene- 
niftra. 

| OREILLE  DANE.  (Fr.)  Symphytum 


OREODAPIINE.  A considerable  genus 
of  Lauracece,  principally  Inhabiting  tropical 
America.  Most  of  the  species  form  large 
! trees,  occasionally  upwards  of  a hundred 
feet  In  height,  with  alternate  leaves,  Rnd 
panicles  or  racemes  or  sometimes  small 
umbel-like  heads  of  unisexual  or  perfect 
flowers,  the  sexes  generally  on  different 
trees.  The  flowers  have  a calyx  with  a top- 
shaped tube  and  a six-parted  limb,  which 
fallsaway  after  flowering, and  the  tube  then 
Increases  in  sixe  and  ultimately  surrounds 
the  lower  part  of  the  fruit ; they  contain 
nine  fertile  stamens  with  short  narrow  flla- 
ments  in  three  series,  and  sometimes  three 
sterile  ones  forming  a fourth  Inner  series, 
and  their  short  style  bears  a disk-llke  stlg- 
; ma.  O.  cali/omica  Is  a common  tree  In 
I the  mountainous  parts  of  California,  where 
It  goes  by  a variety  of  names, such  as  Moun- 
tain Laurel,  Spice-hush,  Balm  of  Heaven, 
Sassafras  Laurel,  Cajeput-trec,  Californian 
Olive,  &e.  In  some  parts  It  attains  a height 
of  fifty  or  seventy  or  even  a hundred  feet, 

I but  in  the  southern  districts  It  Is  seldom 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  When 
bruised  it  emltsa  strong  spicy  odour  which 
Is  apt  to  excite  sneezing,  and  the  Spanish- 
Americans  use  the  leaves  as  a condiment. 
O.  opifera,  a large  tree  found  on  the  Ori- 
noco, yields  an  abundance  of  volatile  oil 
from  incisions  made  Into  Its  trunk,  and 
another  kind  Is  obtained  from  its  fruits  by 
distillation.  The  first  Is  used  as  an  appli* 
cation  to  tumours,  and  the  other  In  con- 
tractions of  the  joints,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
*c-  £A.  so 

OREODOXA.  Some  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  among  the  most  graceful  of 
palms,  thelrsiender  ringed  stemsfrequent- 
ly  attaining  upwards  of  a hundred  feet  In 
height,  and  bearing  large  terminal  pinnate 
leaves  with  long  sheathing  stalks  forming 
a cylinder  around  the  summit.  Six  species 
are  described,  all  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  America.  The  flower-spikes 
are  enclosed  In  double  somewhat  woody 
spathes,  the  flowers  being  of  separate  sexes, 
and  surrounded  by  small  bracts. 

0.  oleracca,  the  West  Indian  Cabbage 
Palm,  a plant  formerly  Included  In  the  ge- 
nus Areca,  sometimes  attains  a hundred  and 
seventy  feet  high,  with  a trunk  perfectly 
straight  and  almost  cylindrical ; hut  like 
other  palms  It  Is  quite  useless  as  timber, 
having  but  a thin  outside  layer  of  hard 
wood,  lit  only  for  making  ramrods  or  the 
walking-sticks  called  cabbage-sticks,  or, 
when  the  soft  inside  is  scooped  out,  for 
gutters.  The  semicylindrical  portion  of  I 
the  leafstalks  are  formed  Into  cradles  for  ! 
negro  children,  or  made  into  splints  for 
fractures;  their  inside  skin,  peeled  off  while  j 
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Breen  and  dried,  looks  like  vellum,  and 
bears  Ink  on  one  side.  The  heart  of  young 
leaves,  or  cabbage.  Is  boiled  as  a vegetable 
or  pickled,  and  the  pith  affords  sago.  Oil 
Is  obtained  from  the  fruit.  [A.  S.j 

OREORCHIS.  A genus  of  terrestrial 
orchids  founded  on  the  Corallorhaa  folioga 
of  Llndley,  a plant  Inhabiting  mountain 
meadows  in  the  north  of  India.  The  spe- 
cies are  tuberous  plants  with  grass-like 
leaves,  small  red  or  red-and-whlte  flowers, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  small  Eulnph  ias,  | 
from  which  the  genus  differs  especially  In 
having  four  distinct  globular  pollen-mass- 
es. Four  species  are  known  : O.  foliosa 
and  mierantha  from  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains, O.  patens  from  Siberia,  and  O.  lan- 
j ci folia  from  Japan. 

OREOSERIS.  A name  given  by  De  Can-  j 
I dolle  tothree  Himalayan  species  of  Gerbera, 

\ which  have  since  been  reunited  with  that 
genus. 

ORGANOGENESIS.  The  gradual  forma-  | 
| tlon  of  an  organ  from  Its  earliest  appear- 
ance. 

ORGANOGRAPHY.  The  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  organs  of  plants. 

• ORGANY.  Origanum  vulgare. 

ORGE.  (Fr.)  Hordenm.  — CARRIE, 

I or  D'HIVER.  Ilordeum  hexastichon.  — 
ELYME.  Hordenm  sylvaticum.  — EN 
EVENTAIL,  or  PYRAMIDA^E.  Ilordeum 
I Zeocriton. 

| ORGIBAO.  An  American  name  for  Sta- 

• chytarpha  jamaicensis. 

ORGY  A (adj.  ORGYALIS).  Six  feet,  or 
the  ordinary  height  of  a man. 

ORIGAN.  (Fr.)  Origanum  vulgare. 

ORIGANUM.  Tills  name  isderived  from 
two  Greek  words,  oros  mountain,  and  ganos 
joy.  In  allusion  to  the  gay  appearance 
they  give  to  the  hillsides  on  which  they 
grow.  Botanlcaily  it  Is  applied  to  a genus 
of  Labiates,  consisting  of  herbs  or  low 
shrubs,  with  their  flowers  aggregated  into 
cylindrical  or  oblong  spikes,  and  protected 
by  coloured  bracts  as  long  as  or  lonner 
than  the  calyx,  which  latter  Is  tubular  with 
ten  to  thirteen  ribs,  and  has  a nearly  regu- 
larly five-toothed  or  sometimes  two-lip- 
ped limb  and  hairy  throat ; the  corolla 
is  slightly  Irregular;  and  the  stamens 
four,  at  a distance  from  each  other.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  also  of  Northern  India,  &e.  O.  vul- 
gare, the  Wild  Marjoram,  is  a common 
plant  In  this  country,  especially  in  lime- 
stone or  chalky  districts.  Its  stem  is  one 
to  two  feet  in  height,  with  stalked  ovate 
acute  leaves,  and  purplish  or  white  flow- 
ers, arranged  in  compact  round  heads  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  corolla  is 
longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  stamens 
than  the  corolla.  This  plant  yields  an 
acrid  stimulant  oil,  sold  in  the  shops  as 
Oil  of  Thyme.  It  Is  used  ns  a caustic  by 
farriers,  and  on  similar  grounds  as  an  ap- 
plication to  decayed  teeth.  The  plant  has 


also  been  used  for  dyeing  purposes.  The 
writer  has  on  several  occasions  met  with 
a variety  of  this  plant,  with  elongated  cy- 
lindrical spikeB  of  flowers  in  place  of  the 
usual  globular  heads. 

O.  Onites  and  0.  Hajorana  are  Included 
among  seasoning  herbs,  under  the  name 
of  Marjoram  : one  or  the  other  is  supposed 
to  be  the  plant  called  Atnaracus  by  Greek 
writers.  In  addition  to  the  species  just 
mentioned,  others  are  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  ornamental  plants,  such  as  O 
I Dirtamnus,  the  Dittany  of  Crete,  which 
lias  roundish  leaves  thickly  Invested  with 
whitedowu,  and  flowers  in  drooping  spikes; 
and  O.  sipgleum,  which  is  similar  but  taller 
and  less  woolly.  These  last  are  popularly 
called  Hop  plants,  and  are  often  seen  in 
| cottage-windows.  [M.  T.  M.J  , 

I ORITHYA.  A genus  of  Liliaceer,  found 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  Middle  Asia,  closely 
allied  to  Tuhpa,  of  which  it  has  the  habit, 
j hut  differing  in  having  the  three  inner 

I perianth  leaves  narrowed  into  a claw  at  the 
j base,  and  in  possessing  a distinct  style. 

From  Omithogalum,  In  which  it  was  in- 
! eluded  by  Linnanis,  it  differs  not  only  in 
habit,  but  by  having  the  perianth  decidu  i 
ous.  [J  T.  S.J 

ORME.  fFr.)  Vim  us.  — A TROIS 

FEl'ILLES.  Ptelea  triMiata.  — BLANC. 

Vlmus  effnsa.  — A LIEGE.  Vlmus  subc- 
rosa.  — D-AMF.niQUK.  Guazuma  tnmen- 
tosa.  - DE  RAMARIE.  Ptelea  trifoliata. 
— DE  SI  BE  IU  E.  Planera  Richardi. 

ORMENIS  mixta,  or  Anihemis  mixta, 
a plant  of  South  Europe,  having  a great 
resemblance  to  the  chamomile,  has  along 
with  the  latter  been  placed  by  Grenier 
and  Godron  In  Chamomilla,  which  they 
distinguish  from  Antbemis  by  the  cylin- 
drical (not  compressed)  corolla  tube  en- 
larged below,  mid  the  slightly  compressed 
arhenes  rounded  at  the  summit  and  having 
three  slender  ribs  on  their  inner  face. 
From  the  common  chamomile  this  plant  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  remarkably 
| oblique  base  of  the  corolla  tube.  [A.  A.  B.] 

! ORMOCARPUM.  A genus  of  Legumi- 
nosts,  of  the  suborder  Papilionaceer,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  shrubs  from  tro- 
pical Africa  or  the  Indian  Archipelago, very 
nearly  allied  to  uEschynomene,  and  chiefly 
differing  In  the  pod,  of  which  the  joints  or 
articles  are  marked  by  deep  longitudinal 
i furrows,  and  usually  covered  with  glandu- 
. lar  warts.  In  two  species  the  leaves  are 
I reduced  to  a single  rather  large  terminal 
i leaflet : In  the  remaining  one  or  two  they 
! are  pinnate  with  numerous  small  leaflets, 
as  In  .Pschynomcne. 

' ORMOSIA.  A genus  of  papilionaceous 
! Leguininosee,  chiefly  tropicalAmerlcan.with 
one  or  two  species  from  Hong  Kong  and 
India.  It  consists  of  timber  trees,  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
flowers,  which  have  a bell-shaped  calyx,  a 
pea-like  corolla,  ten  distinct  often  unequal 
| stamens,  and  a style  curved  Inwards  at  top 

I I and  bearing  the  stigma  on  one  side.  The 
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! pods,  which  are  flat  and  woody,  split  Into 
| two  valves  when  ripe,  and  contain  from 
two  to  four  shining  scarlet  and  black  or 
i brownish-red  seeds. 

O.  dasycarpa  is  the  West  Indian  Bead- 
I tree  or  Necklace-tree,  the  seeds  of  which, 
and  of  other  species,  such  as  O.  coccinea,  a 
; native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  are  roundish, 
i beautifully  polished,  and  of  a bright  scarlet 
1 colour  with  a black  spot  at  one  end  resem- 
j bling  treads,  for  which  they  are  substl- 
j tuted,  being  made  into  necklaces,  brace- 
j lets,  &c.,  or  mounted  In  silver  for  studs 
i and  buttons.  The  name  Is  derived  from 
the  Greek  ormas,  signifying  a necklace,  in 
I allusion  to  this  use  of  the  seeds.  The 
timber  of  0.  pnnamense,  a tree  of  fifty  feet 
high  or  upwards,  native  of  Veraguas,  is 
I durable  and  used  for  building.  [A.  8.] 

OUNE.  (Fr.l  Fraxinus. 

ORNITHIDIDM.  A small  genus  of  West 
Indian  and  tropical  American  orchids. 
Some  species  have  ascending  and  others 
i root-like  branching  steins,  sheathed  with 
i Imbricate  scales,  and  bearing  one-leaved 
i pseudobulbs.  Their  flowers  are  axillary, 

; and  have  erect  slightly  spreading  free 
sepals  and  petals,  and  an  ascending  cucul- 
late  lip,  which  is  almost  always  connate 
with  the  base  of  the  column  and  parallel 
with  It.  The  anther  is  two-celled,  with 
four  polIen-maBses,  oblong  or  linear  cnu- 
dicles,  and  a minute  gland.  [A-  8.] 

ORNITHOGALUM.  A rather  large  ge- 
nus of  lllyworts,  the  species  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  South 
European  and  West  Asiatic  regions  and  the 
, Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Three  are  admitted 
j into  the  British  Flora,  hut  it  is  questlon- 
| able  whether  any  of  them  be  truly  indige- 
nous, though  O.  pyrenaicum  is  so  abun- 
: dant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  that 
: its  young  shoots  are  collected  in  tho 
! spring,  and  brought  to  the  market  for  sale 
: as  a substitute  for  asparagus  ; and  0.  «m- 
bellalum  is  a common  weed  in  many  parts 
. of  England  and  Scotland.  The  last-named 
species  is  commonly  known  as  the  Star  of 
I Bethlehem,  from  Its  being  abundant  In 
\ Palestine,  and  having  star-like  flowers. 
It  Is  also  supposed  to  be  the  Dove's  Dung 
of  Scripture  (2  Kings,  ch.  vl.);  and  its 
I bulbs,  which  are  wholesome  and  nutritions 
when  cooked,  are  eaten  to  this  day  in 
Palestine.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to 
I Seilla,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  only 
! by  Its  flowers  being  persistent  instead  of 
deciduous,  and  white  greenish  or  yellowish 
Instead  of  blue.  All  the  Bpecles  are  bul- 
bous plants,  with  radical  not  stem-shenth- 
ing  leaves, and  terminal  raccmesof  flowers, 
each  flower  with  a withered  bract  beneath 
it.  Their  perianth  has  six  distinct  seg- 
ments, spread  out  star-fashion  ; and  their 
six  stamens  have  flattened  filaments,  and 
arc  almost  free  from  the  perianth.  [A.  80 

OR  NIT  HOG  LOSS  I’M.  A genus  of  Mela  n- 
thaeew,  the  four  species  of  which  belong  to 
the  Cape  Flora.  They  arc  bulbous  plants, 
with  simple  or  slightly  branched  leafy 
stems,  and  long-stalked  somewhat  race- 


mose green  and  purple  or  white  flowers, 
which  have  a perianth  of  six  short-clawed 
spreading  pieces,  with  the  stamens  Insert- 
ed at  their  base,  and  a fleshy  gland  in  the 
centre,  and  three  styles  somewhat  united 
below.  [A.  SO 

ORNITHOPUS.  A genn3  of  leguminous 
plants  of  which  one  species,  O.  perpusillut 
is  a small  prostrate  herb  well  marked  by 
its  umbellate  heads  of  minute  cream-co- 
loured flowers  veined  with  crimson,  which 
have  a bract  at  the  base;  and  its  jointed 
curved  pods,  which  bear  a singular  resem 
blance  to  the  claws  of  a bird,  whence  the 
name  Omillwpus,  or  Bird's-foot.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  on  gravelly  commons  in  Great 
Britain,  but  owing  to  its  small  size  Is  per- 
haps often  overlooked.  O.  sativue,  the 
Serradilla,  by  some  considered  a variety  of 
O.  perpusillut,  a native  of  Portugal,  is  a 
valuable  agricultural  plant,  introduced  in 
1818,  and  particularly  worthy  of  attention 
from  the  fact  of  Itsproduclngan  abundant 
crop  of  excellent  fodder  where  nothing 
else  will  grow  to  perfection.  AH  the  spe- 
cies are  annuals.  French,  Pied  tfoistan ; 
German,  Vogel/uts.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ORNUS.  The  species  of  Onus  are  by 
some  regarded  as  forming  merely  a section 
of  Fraxintts,  but  others  recognise  them  as 
a distinct  genus,  and  they  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  flowers  having  pelals, 
for  which  reason  they  gain  the  name  of 
Flowering  Ash.  About  a dozen  species  are 
known,  all  belonging  to  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They 
are  middle-sized  trees  with  pinnate  leaves 
and  terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of  small 
flowers,  which  are  either  perfect  or  of  dis- 
tinct sexes,  and  have  a small  four-parted 
or  four-toothed  calyx,  and  four  long  narrow 
petals  usually  cohering  in  pairs,  the  perfect 
ones  containing  two  long  stamens  and  a 
pistil  with  a notched  stigma.  The  fruit  Is 
flat  and  two-celled,  with  a thin  wing  at  top. 

O.  europaa  and  O.  rotundi/olia,  both  na- 
tives of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Manna 
Ash,  front  their  yielding  the  saccharine 
substance  commercially  known  as  Manna. 
They  form  trees  about  twenty-five  feet  In 
height,  and  chiefly  differ  in  the  leaflets  of 
the  former  being  lance-shaped  on  short 
stalks  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  egg-shaped  or  round- 
ish, narrow  at  the  base,  and  without  stalks. 
Manna  is  chiefly  collected  In  Calabria  and 
Sicily,  where  the  trees  are  cultivated  In 
square  plantations  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
principally  Imported  from  Palermo,  Mes- 
sina, and  Naples.  It  is  obtained  by  making 
incisions  about  two  inches  long  in  the  Btem, 
with  a hooked  knife.  The  finest  kind,  called 
' flake  manna,’  or  ‘ manna  canellala,’  is  ols- 
talned  from  Incisions  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem,  and  the  inferior,  or  ‘manna  in 
sorts,’  from  cuts  near  the  ground.  For 
collecting  the  latter  kind,  leaves  of  the 
ash  are  Inserted  into  the  incision  so  as  to 
conduct  the  jnlce  Into  receptacles  formed 
of  the  flat  jolntsof  the  Opimtia,  or  prlckly- 
pear  cactus.  [A.  8.] 
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OUOBANCHACE.E.  ( Broomrapcs.i  A 
natural  order  of  corolllfloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Llndley's  gentianal  alliance 
of  perlgynous  Exogens.  They  are  herba- 
ceous parasitical  plants,  having  scales  in 
place  of  leaves;  and  their  didytiamous 
flowers  have  a persistent  Inferior  calyx, 
a monopetalous  Irregular  usually  bilabi- 
ate persistent  corolla,  four  stamens,  a 
fleshy  disk,  and  a free  one-celled  ovary 
’ of  two  carpels,  with  two  or  more  parietal 
, placentas,  the  style  manifest,  with  a two- 
] lobed  stigma.  Fruit  capsular,  enclosed 
: within  the  withered  corolla,  two-valved; 

■ seeds  Indefinite,  minute.  They  are  natives 
J of  Europe,  more  especially  the  southern 
parts,  and  of  Asia,  North  America,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  general  proper- 
ties are  astrlngency  and  bitterness ; and 
some  have  been  used  as  tonics,  and  as  ai>- 
plications  to  indolent  ulcers.  They  attach 
themselves  to  the  roots  of  various  plants, 
and  are  hence  called  root-parasites.  The 
order  contains  alxiut  a dozen  genera  and 
upwards  of  a hundred  species,  of  which 
those  of  Orobancht  and  Lathrcrn  are  the 
most  familiar.  [J.  H.  B.] 

i 

OROBANCHE.  A genus  of  singular-look- 
ing parasitic  plants  typical  of  the  Oroban- 
chacea,  and  represented  in  England  by  a 
variety  of  species  which  grow  severally  on 
the  roots  of  furze,  clover,  flax,  ivy,  wild 
carrot,  &c.  All  the  s;**cles  agree  In  having  a 
dingy  brownish-yellow  stem,  which  is  leaf- 
less throughout  but  furnished  with  nume- 
rous pointed  scales,  which  lake  the  place  of 
j leaves.  The  upper  portlou  of  the  stem 
bears  a spike  of  rather  large  flowers,  of  , 
which  the  calyx  is  of  the  same  russet  hue 
as  the  Btem  ; the  corolla  Is  two-llpped,  of  a 
yellowish  colour  tinged  with  pink  or  pur- 
ple-blue and  veined ; there  are  four  sta- 
mens In  pairs  of  unequal  length ; and  the 
capsule  Is  one-celled,  two-valved,  many- 
seeded. 

0.  major,  the  largest  British  species.  Is 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  furze  and  other 
leguminous  plants,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  or  more.  The  others  attain 
usually  a height  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
Inches,  varying  little  In  habit  and  general 
characters,  yet  so  far  differing  in  minnte 
points  that  botanists  reckon  up  to  ten  or  a 
dozen  species.  It  may  be  a question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  dissimilarity  ought  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  variety  in  the  struc- 
ture and  habit  of  the  plants  on  which  they 
are  parasitic,  so  that  the  number  of  distinct 
species  may  be  much  less  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  [C.  A.  J.] 

That  O.  minor,  called  the  Lesser  Broom- 
mpe,  which  we  have  occasionally  observed 
nearly  two  feet  high,  may,  after  all,  Include 
some  two  or  three  other  forms.  Is  an  opi- 
nion deriving  some  weight  from  Dr.  Ar- 
notfs  remark,  that  in  all  parasitical  plants 
the  appearance  may  be  so  altered  by  the 
structure  of  the  tribe  they  prey  upon,  that 
many  reputed  species  are  probably  differ- 
ent states  of  the  same.  Thus  0.  minor 
occurs  on  different  clovers,  whilBt  a great 
number  of  plants  are  affected  by  so-called 


different  species.  It  remains,  however,  to 
be  determined  what  nmount  of  difference 
may  be  brought  about  by  the  same  seed 
electing  to  grow  on  different  plants.  The 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  mode  of  at- 
tachment of  the  parasite  to  its  foster-pa- 
rent ; and  as  this  is  yearly  becoming  a more 
formidable  enemy  to  our  crops,  we  recom- 
mend its  further  study  to  the  farmer. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  this 
)>aras!tism  takes  place,  we  are  as  yet  In  the 
dark.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  perhaps 
few  plants  produce  more  seeds  than  the 


Orobanche  minor. 

A,  the  parasite  attached  to  B.  an  old  plant  of 
AWlke  Closer  ; a,  a,  section  showing  the 
mode  of  attachment. 

Broomrapes,  but  they  are  very  minute.  It 
seems  certain  that  seeding  affected  crops 
I only  ensures  the  spread  of  the  plants  where 
, this  seed  Is  sown,  so  that  farmers  should 
If  possible  avoid  seed  grown  where  the 
Broomrape  prevails.  [J.  B.] 

OROBK.  (Fr.)  Orobus  tuberosus,  now 
called  Lathgrus  maarorrhizus. 

OROBUS.  A genus  of  papilionaceous 
Leguminoste,  now  generally  united  with 
Lathyrus,  from  which  It  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  any  marked  character.  There 
are  a considerable  number  of  species, 
chiefly  found  In  mountainous  or  woody 
districts,  and  dispersed  over  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia. 

ORONCE.  (Fr.)  Orontium. 

ORONGE.  The  French  name  of  Agaricus 
ctrsareus,  which  Is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  best  and  handsomest  of  Fungi.  The 
scarlet  plleus,  yellow  gills,  and  white  j 
volva  must  make  It  at  all  times  easy  of 
recognition,  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  It 
will  some  day  reward  our  researches  In  the 
Bouth  of  England  or  Ireland.  A form  of 
It  was  found  In  the  Sikkim  Himalayas  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  This  Is  tho  species  which  was 
so  celebrated  among  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Boletus,  and  it  was  a favourite 
vehicle  for  poison  In  both  Imperial  and 
paiml  Rome.  It  was  with  this  fungus 
that  Agrippina  poisoned  herhusband  Clau- 
dius, to  which  Juvenal  and  Martial  allude. 
Martial,  moreover,  speaks  of  It  some  fif- 
teen times,  and  places  It  as  an  object  of 
j luxury  above  the  truffle.  [M.  J.  BJ 
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ORONTIACE.E. ! C allure (r.  Acoracem.Aco- 
roidar,  Croat  tads.)  A natural  order  of  mo- 
nocotyledouous  plants,  belonging  to  Llnd- 
ley’s  juucal  alliance  of  Endogens.  They 
are  herbs  with  broad  occasionally  ensiforin 
leaves,  and  spadlceous  (lowers  enclosed  by 
a spathc.  They  arc  usually  associated  with 
Aracetv,  from  which  they  differ  In  their  hep 
maphrodltc  Mowers,  or  In  having  frequent- 
ly a perianth  consisting  of  four  to  eight 
scales.  Natives  both  of  tropical  and  cold 
regions.  Acridity  is  met  with  In  the  order. 
Acorus  Calamus,  the  common  sweet  sedge 
or  Mag,  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  has 
been  used  as  a stimulant  and  antispasmo- 
dic.  There  are  nearly  a score  of  genera, 
and  about  eighty  species  : Calla,  Acorus, 
and  Polhos  are  examples.  [J.  H.  BO 

ORONTIUM.  A name  adapted  from  the 
Greek  appellation  of  some  unascertained 
plant,  and  applied  to  a genus  of  Croatia- 
ccce  consisting  of  North  American  water- 
plants  with  elliptic  leaves  on  long  stalks, 
and  a spathe  reduced  to  a tubular  sheath 
surrounding  the  middle  of  the  very  long 
stalk  which  supports  thespadix,  the  latter 
being  conical  and  covered  with  perfect 
Mowers,  the  lowest  of  which  have  six,  the 
uppermost  four  sepals ; the  anthers  open 
transversely,  and  the  ovary  Is  one-celled  j 
with  one  Inverted  ovule.  O.  aquaticum,  a 
native  of  North  American  marshes,  Is  cul-  | 
tlvated  in  this  country.  The  seeds  and 
rootstock  are  stated  to  be  edible  after  the 
acridity  has  been  removed  by  boiling  or 
drying.  [M.  T.  MJ 

OROTHAMNUS.  A genus  of  Proteaceas 
proposed  by  Dr.  Pnppe,  but  now  regarded 
as  a section  of  Minutes,  characterised  by 
the  spheroidal  sessile  Hower-heads  being 
terminal,  few  together,  and  having  a many- 
leaved coloured  and  persistent  Involucre. 
There  Is  only  one  species,  0.  Zeyhen,  a 
Cape  shrub,  with  imbricate  concave  quite 
entire  leaves  rather  more  than  an  Inch  In 
length,  and  margined  with  purple,  and 
large  drooping  Mower-heads  with  beautiful 
rose-red  villous  lnvolucral  leaves.  [A.  8.] 

ORPIN.  (Fr.)  Sedum,  especially S.Tcle- 
phium. 

ORPINE.  Telephium  Tmperati;  also  Se- 
dum Telephium.  —.BASTARD.  Andrach- 
ne  telephioides. 

ORRIS-ROOT.  The  fragrant  violet- 
scented  rhlxome  of  Tris  Jlorentina  nnd 
I.  germanica.  It  Is  also  called  Orrice-root. 

ORSEILLE  DES  CANARIES.  (Fr.)  Boc- 
cello  tinctoria  and  B.  / uci/ormis . — DE 
TERRE.  Lecanora  perella. 

ORTEGIA.  A small  genus  of  TUecebracece 
Inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
consisting  of  erect  branched  annuals  or 
perennials,  with  four  sided  branches,  oppo- 
site linear  leaves,  setaceous  stipules  en- 
larged Into  blark  glands  at  the  base,  and 
very  small  Mowers  in  compact  cymes,  com- 
bined Into  panicles.  [J.  T.  8.J 

ORTHOCERA8.  Two  species  of  this  ge- 
nus uf  orchids  are  known,  one  a uatlve  of 


Australia,  and  the  other  of  New  Zealand. 
It  belongs  to  the  suborder  Neottece,  and  Is 
distinguished  by  Its  side  sepals  being  very 
long  and  narrow,  almost  filiform, and  quite 
erect,  while  the  upper  one  Is  hooded,  Meshy, 
and  obtuse  ; and  by  Its  minute  sessile 
petals,  which  are  two-toothed  at  the  tips. 
They  are  erect  glabrous  terrestrial  herbs, 
with  narrow  filiform  leaves,  and  rather 
large  Mowers  In  racemes.  [A.  8.] 

ORTHOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = 
straight. 

ORTHOSTEMON.  A genus  of  Qentiana- 
cete,  consisting  of  tropical  Asiatic  and  Aus- 
tralian species  of  slender  herbaceous  habit, 
having  broad  leaves,  and  terminal  Mowers, 
with  a tubular  four-toothed  calyx,  a some- 
what funnel-shaped  corolla,  which  remains 
on  the  plant  in  a withered  condition,  four 
stamens  projecting  from  the  tube  and  hav- 
ing straight  anthers:  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  name  of  the  genus,  signify- 
ing Btraight-stamen,  Is  derived.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ORTHOTRTCHUM.  A large  and  Impor- 
tant genus  of  acrocarpous  mosses,  the  type 
of  the  order  Orthotrichei.  The  capsule  Is 
erect  and  mostly  striate;  the  peristome 
double,  the  outer  composed  of  thirty-two 
teeth,  combined  Into  sixteen  or  eight,  rare- 
ly naked  ; and  the  veil  cant panulate  plaited 
and  generally  hairy.  The  species  form  tufts 
ou  the  trunks  of  trees  and  stones,  and  are 
at  once  known  by  their  peculiar  habit  and 
veil.  The  genus  obtains  its  maximum  In 
thenortbem  hemisphere,  numbering  twen- 
ty-three species  in  our  own  Islands.  It  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  cold  latitudes, 
though  In  warm  or  equable  climates  It  Is 
replaced  In  great  measure  by Macromitrium, 
which  has  a narrow  awl-shaped  vell.aros- 
trate  lid,  and  no  apophysis.  Leucuphancs, 
a tropical  genus,  which  lias  the  pale  leaves 
of  Leucobryum  and  Sphagnum,  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  order.  [M.  J.  BJ 

ORTHOTROPAL.  A straight  nucleus, 
having  the  same  direction  as  the  seed  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  foramen  being  at  the 
end  most  remote  from  the  bilum. 

ORTHOTROPIS.  A genus  of  Legumi- 
nosete  proposed  by  Bentbam  for  the  Choro- 
temapungens and  some  other  specles.wblch 
differ  from  others  of  that  genus  In  their 
narrow  pungent  leaves  and  straight  keel. 
Jlelsner  has,  however,  shown  that  these 
characters  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
maintain  the  group  otherwise  than  as  a 
section  of  Chorosema.  The  species  are  all 
from  South-western  Australia. 

ORTIE.  (Fr.)  Urtica.  —BLANCHE. 
Lamium  album  j — , GRANDE.  Urtica  di- 
oica.  — GR1ECHE.  Urtica  urens.  — 
JAITNE.  Lamium  Galeobdolon.  — MORTE 
DES  MARAIS.  Stachys  palustris.  — P1J- 
ANTE.  Stachys  sylvatica.  — , PETITE. 
Urtica  urens.  — ROMAINE.  Urtica  pilu- 
lifera.  — ROUGE.  Galeopsis  Ladanum, 
or  Lamium  purpureuin.  — ROVALE.  Go- 
leopsis  Tetrahit 

ORVALE.  (Fr.)  Salvia  Sclarea. 
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ORTGIA  dfcymbens,  the  only  epeeles  of 
this  genus  of  Mesembryacetr,  Is  a small  de- 
cumbent much-branched  spreading  shrub- 
by plant  found  In  Arabia  Felix,  India,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  roundish 
and  elliptical  fleshy  bluish  leaves,  and  pur- 
plish flowers.  These  have  a five-parted 
calyx,  about  twenty  narrow  entire  petals, 
numerous  stamens  partly  cohering  In  bun- 
dles, a flve-celled  ovary  with  numerous 
ovules,  and  five  narrow  at  length  recurved 
stigmas.  The  fruit  Is  roundish,  with  five 
anglesand  corresponding  furrows.  ,A.S.J 

ORYZA.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Oryzetc.  The  Inflorescence  Is 
in  pantries;  glumes  two,  not  exactly  oppo- 
site ; outer  pale  ribbed.  The  seeds  grow  on 
separate  pedicels,  which  spring  front  the 
main  stalk, and  each  grain  Isusually  termi- 
nated by  an  awn  or  beard  resembling  that 
of  some  kinds  of  wheat.  Steudel  dcscrllies 
fourteen  species,  including  0.  trziiva,  the 
well-known  Rlceof  commerce.  This  impor- 
tant grain,  which  supplies  food  for  a great- 
er number  of  human  beings  than  are  fed  on 
the  produce  of  any  other  known  plant,  Is 
supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  though 
recent  travellers  In  South  America  ment  ion 
finding  the  rice-plant  apparently  In  a wild 
state  on  the  banks  of  some  rivers  there. 
Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
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continent  of  India,  as  well  as  In  all  the 
(Treat  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Uicc  Is  the  principal,  and  frequently  the 
I only,  food  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
whence  it  has  formed  a valuable  article  of 
exportation, Its  culture  dltl  not  begin  sooner 
than  A.n.  1700,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
accidental : 'A  brigantine  from  the  island 
of  Madagascar  happened  to  put  in  at  Caroli- 
na, having  a little  seed-rice  left,  which  the 
captain  gave  to  a gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Woodward.  From  part  of  this  he  had  a 
very  good  crop,  but  was  ignorant  for  some  j 


years  howto  clean  It.  It  was  soon  dispersed  ] 
over  the  province,  and  by  frequent  ex  perl-  j 
ments  and  observations,  they  found  out 
ways  of  producing  and  manufacturing  it  J 
! to  so  great  perfection,  that  it  is  thought  to 
1 exceed  any  other  In  value.*  ( Library  of  , 
' Entertaining  Knowledge.) 

The  Common  Rice  is  a marsh-plant,  and 
can  only  be  cultivated  successfully  when  ; 
1 the  ground  can  be  Inundated  during  a cer- 
tain period  of  Its  growth  ; besides,  it  re- 
, quires  a temperature  of  GO3  to  Fahren- 
heit to  ripen  it ; consequently,  its  rultiva- 
] tlon  in  Europe  is  limited,  being  chiefly 
I confined  to  Lombardy.  [D.  M.J 

! ORYZOPSI8.  A genns  of  grasses  lxs 
longing  to  the  tribe  Stipean , sometimes  re- 
garded as  a section  of  Urachne.  [D.  M.] 

OSBECKIA.  A rather  extensive  genus 
of  melastomaceous  plants,  confined  to  tro- 
pical Asia  and  Africa  and  the  adjoining 
islands.  The  species  are  mostly  herbs, 

: rarely  shrubs,  and  bear  clusters  or  short 
racemes  of  usually  small  rose  purple  or 
violet  flowers  upon  the  ends  of  the  branch-  j 
lets.  Generally  they  may  be  known  by  the 
four  or  five  lobes  or  teeth  of  the  calyx 
; having  brlstle-llke  appendages  between  i 
them  ending  in  a tuft  of  hairs.  The  petals 
are  obovate  and  equal  In  number  with  the  • 
calyx-lobes,  while  the  stamens  are  twice  as 
numerous,  and  have  anthers  opening  by  a 
single  pore,  without  any  or  scarcely  any 
appendage  to  the  base  of  the  connective  ; 
and  the  four  or  flve-celled  ovary  Is  crowned 
with  bristles,  and  ripens  Into  a capsular  j 
fruit  containing  coclileate  seeds.  [A.  S.J 

OSCHNAH.  Alectoria  arabum, 

OSCILLATING.  Adhering  slightly  by 
the  middle,  so  that  the  two  halves  are  near-  j 
ly  equally  balanced,  and  swing  freely  back-  ) 
wards  and  forwards. 

OSCILLATOR  I JR.  A natural  order  of 
grecn-spored  Alga % with  simple  articulated  ; 
threads,  or  branched  by  a peculiar  change 
in  one  of  the  cells,  which  is  diverted  from 
its  course,  or  more  rarely  by  the  protrusion 
on  one  side  of  the  central  cord,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  the  outer  coat. 
Articulations  very  narrow.  Propagation 
by  zoospores  where  the  mode  of  fructifica- 
tion is  known.  The  order  contains  a large 
mass  of  the  confervold  Alga.  Some  of 
them  are  mere  strata  of  threads  held  toge- 
ther by  a little  jelly  ; others  form  dense 
gelatinous  masses  after  the  fashion  of 
Tremella.  In  very  many  of  the  species  the 
outer  coat  separates  from  the  thread  which 
It  encloses;  the  end  of  It  becoming  lace- 
rated, and  the  divisions  reflected  and  curl- 
ed ; and  as  this  process  takes  place  repeat- 
edly, we  have  occasionally  very  beautiful 
forms,  either  from  the  curious  condition  of 
the  torn  end,  or  from  the  complication  of 
the  several  coats.  In  some  species  the 
outer  coat  Is  extremely  thick ; and  if  the 
articulation  is  continued  through  It  from 
the  central  thread,  we  have  the  most  ele- 
gantly striated  frond  as  in  Petalcmema. 
j Sometimes  It  is  extremely  gelatinous,  and 


bears  a very  high  proportion  to  the  central 
thread,  as  in  Dasyglaea. 

In  some  of  the  species,  especially  of  the 
typical  genus  Osrillaria , a regular  motion 
has  been  observed  backwards  and  forwards 
like  that  of  a pendulum,  from  whence  the 
name.  Such  motion  has  in  some  cases  un- 
doubtedly not  been  independent,  but  in 
some  species  cilia  have  l>een  observed  in 
the  terminal  joints,  by  which  it  is  in  all 
probability  effected. 

In  most  of  the  genera  multiplication 
takes  place  by  the  division  of  the  central 
thread,  which  often  protrudes  and  breaks 
up,  each  fragment  forming  a new  plant. 
When  the  central  thread  protrudes  at  the 
sides,  we  have  a peculiar  mode  of  branch- 
ing, the  two  branches  growing  in  different 
directions,  one  directed  downwards  and 
the  other  upwards,  as  in  Scytonema.  Occa- 
sionally the  outer  coat  is  so  tough,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  yielding,  that  a fascicle 
of  parallel  thread  is  formed  within  it,  there 
being  no  room  for  the  branches  to  expand. 
In  this  case  we  have  such  genera  as  Cceno- 
coleus,  one  of  whose  speclt*s  is  amongst  the 
commonest  Algm  on  the  tops  of  mud  walls 
and  on  the  naked  ground.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope it  looks  like  little  sausages  stuffed 
with  threads.  The  curious  genus  Tricbo- 
desmium , to  which  we  shall  advert  here- 
after, owes  Its  origin  to  a similar  structure. 
Iq  one  genus,  Rhizonema,  the  outer  coat 
itself  is  cellular. 

Oscillatoriee  grow  In  various  situations— 
in  salt  and  fresh  water,  on  damp  ground, 
amongst  grass  on  close-shaved  lawns,  like 
lichens  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  floating  on 
the  surface  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  suspen- 
ded like  a cloud,  giving  rise  to  variously 
coloured  waters.  One  or  two  fine  purple 
species  form  thick  woolly  fleeces  In  the 
hotter  parts  of  India,  while  many  inhabit 
hot  springs.  [M.  J.  B.] 


tea.  The  plant  Is  in  cultivation  in  this 
country.  O.  ilici/olius  is  a very  elegant 
evergreen  hardy  Japanese  shrub,  with 
holly-like  leaves.  [M.  T.MJ 

OSMONDS.  (Fr.)  Osmunda  regalis. 

OSMUND  ACE  yE,  OSMUNDINE.E.  One 
of  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Poly - 
podiaceee , well  distinguished  by  bearing 
spore-cases  which  are  two-valved  and 
burst  vertically  at  the  apex.  In  the  other 
subdivisions  of  the  order  the  spore-cases 
are  not  valvate.  The  Osmundinem  differ 
further  in  having  on  the  spore-cases  only 
a rudimentary  ring.  The  group  comprises 
Osmunda  with  paniculate,  and  Todea  with 
dorsal  fructification.  fT.  M.] 

OSMUNDA.  The  principal  genus  of  the 
Osmundinece , and  that  of  which  our  native 
Flowering  Fern  or  Royal  Fern,  O.  regalis , 
is  the  type.  It  comprises  a few  species  of 
somewhat  various  aspect:  some,  like  our 
own  O.  regalis , having  the  upper  pinna?  of 
the  fronds  transformed  into  a sporangi- 
ferous  panicle;  others,  like  O.  Clay toni ana, 
having  a few  of  the  lateral  pinnm  trans- 
formed and  sporangiferous,  the  base  and 
apex  being  leafy  and  sterile ; and  others 
again,  like  0.  cinnamonea , having  distinct 
sterile  and  fertile  fronds.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  fertile  parts  are  contracted, 
and  generally  rachiform.  They  have  cau- 
diciform  or  tufted  stems,  and  pinnate  or 
bi pinnate  fronds,  the  segments  of  which 
are  often  articulated,  and  are  always  tra- 
versed by  free  forking  veins.  The  spore- 
cases  are  crowded  on  the  margins  or  over 
the  surface  of  the  segments,  and  have  an 
incomplete  ring  represented  by  a few  pa- 
rallel stria?  near  their  apex.  Our  native 
species  or  forms,  closely  allied,  are  found 
widely  distributed  over  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  both  hemispheres.  One  species, 
O.javanica,  with  pinnate  coriaceous  fronds, 
rather  distinct  in  character,  is  found  In  the 
tropical  Eastern  Islands.  [T.  M.J 


OSEILLE  COMMUNE.  (Fr.)  Rumex 
Acetosa.  — DE  JJREBIS.  Rumex  Acetosel- 
Ig.  — DEGUINEE.  Hibiscus  Sabdoriffa.  — 

EPINARD.  Rumex  Patievtia . — , GRANDE.  | OSMUND  ROYAL.  Osmunda  regalis. 
Rumex  Acetosa.  —.PETITE.  Rumex  Aceto- 
sella.  — 8AUVAGE.  Rumex  Acetosa. 


OSH  AC,  orOOSHAK.  The  Persian  name 
for  Dorema  ammoniacum. 

OSIER.  Salix  viminalis.  — , BASKET. 
Salix  Forbyana.  — , GOLDEN.  Salix  vi- 
tellina.  — , GREEN.  Salix  rubra.  — , 
RED.  Salix  rubra.  — , VELVET.  Salix 
viminalis. 

OSIER  DE8  tLES,  0.  DE  RIVIERE,  or 
0.  BLANC.  (Fr.)  Salix  viminalis.  — 
ItRUN.  Salix  triandra.  — FLEITRI.  Epi- 
lobium  angustifolium.  — JAUNE.  Salix 
vitellina.  — ROUGE.  Salix  purptirea.  — 
V E RT.  Salix  viminal is. 

OSMANTHU8.  A genus  of  Oleaetrt, 
closely  allied  to  Oita  and  Phillyrca.  The 
corolla  Is  four-parted,  the  anthers  adnate, 
and  the  style  two-cleft.  Its  lohes  thick 
and  conical.  Fruit  unknown.  The  flowers 
of  O.  fragrant,  better  known  as  Olea  fra- 
grant, arc  used  by  the  Chinese  to  perfume 


OSSEOUS.  Bony,  hard,  brittle,  and  very 
close  In  texture,  not  to  be  cut  without 
difficulty ; as  the  stone  of  a peach. 

OSTfiOSPERME  POKTE-COLLIER. 
' (Fr.)  Osteospermum  monili/enim. 

! OSTEOSPERMUM.  A genus  of  Compo- 
sitor, of  the  subtribe  Calendulea , con- 
sisting of  South  African  shrubs  and  un- 
| dershrubs  or  sometimes  herbs,  with  entire 
or  plnnatifld  leaves,  and  yellow  radiating 
, flower-heads,  remarkable  for  the  achenes 
' of  the  ray  becoming  hard  nuts  or  drupes 
without  any  pappus,  whilst  those  of  the 
| disk  are  constantly  abortive.  There  arc 
‘ nearly  fifty  species  known,  among  which 
O.  spinosum  and  O.  monili/erum  used  to 
be  occasionally  cultivated  in  contluentai 
flower-gardens. 

OSTERICK.  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

OSTIOLUM.  The  orifice  through  which 
spores  are  discharged,  as  in  the  peritbe- 
cium  of  such  fungals  as  Spharria ; also  an 
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opening  over  the  disk  of  the  shield  of  cer- ' s 
tain  lichens.  , 11 

OSTODES.  A <renus  of  Euphorbia  eta? , ' ® 
consisting  of  two  Javanese  trees  very  near-  ; 
ly  allied  to  Aleurites : hut  the  stamens  of  ^ 
the  male  flowers  are  free,  not  monadel-  t 
phous,  and  the  ovary  of  the  females  has  j 
three  instead  of  two  cells.  j 

OSTRYA.  The  Hop  Hornbeam  genus, 
composed  of  two  species,  one  a native  of  ! j 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  other  of  North 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  Corplacew,  and  j 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Common  Hornbeam,  j 
Both  species  form  trees  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  with  deciduous  feather-veined  ser-  i 
rated  leaves,  and  unisexual  flowers  borne  ; 
In  distinct  catkins  upon  the  game  plant,  j 
The  male  catkins  are  long,  cylindrical,  , 
and  drooping,  composed  of  n number  of  : 
simple  scale-llke  bracts,  each  with  twelve  i 
or  more  Irregularly  united  stamens  Inserted  i 
Into  its  base ; and  the  female  ones  short,  , 
I with  small  deciduous  bracts,  each  flower  j ■ 
i enclosed  in  a pair  of  thin  involucral  scales  ■ 
which  become  enlarged  and  grow  together  : 
so  as  to  form  an  inflated  covering  to  the  1 
fruit,  and  these  being  imbricated  give  the 
ripe  catkin  a hop-llke  appearance.  The 
fruit  Is  a small  one-seeded  nut  bearded  at 
the  top.  _ _ 

0 vulgaris,  the  Common  Hop  Hornbeam, 

Is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  Is 
quite  hardy  In  the  climate  of  England.  It 
forms  a large  spreading  tree,  and  has  a very 
I handsome  appearance,  particularly  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  pendent  hop-like  catkins 
are  In  perfection.  0.  virginica  Is  extensively 
spread  over  North  America,  and  Is  some- 
times regarded  as  a variety  of  the  last  spe- 
cies, the  chief  difference  being  that  the  I 
fruit  catkins  arc  upright  instead  of  pen-  I 
dulous  as  in  O.  vulgaris.  The  wood  of  the 
Virginian  kind  Is  excessively  hard  and 
heavy,  and  is  called  Ironwood  ; levers  are 
sometimes  made  of  it,  whence  It  is  fre- 
quently called  Lever-wood.  [A.  S.] 

OSTRYOCARPUS.  A wenk  half-climbing 
shrub  from  tropical  Africa,  constituting  a 
genus  of  Leguminosa ’,  closely  allied  to  Lon- 
chucarpm  in  foliage,  in  habit,  and  In  most 
of  the  floral  characters  ; but  the  tenth  sta- 
men is  free,  the  wing-petals  do  not  adhere  , 
to  the  keel,  and  the  fruit  is  a broad  round 
flat  indehlscent  pod,  something  of  the 
shape  of  an  oyster-shell,  whence  the  generic  , 
name. 

OSU8.  A termination  Indicating  aug-  i 
mentation,  as  radiosus,  having  a large  root. 

OSYRIS.  A genus  of  some  half-dozen 
Species  of  Sanialaceee,  inhabiting  widely 
separated  regions  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere; two  being  found  in  the  Medlter-  ; 
rancan  region,  one  in  Abyssinia,  two  in 
India,  and  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  angu- 
lar branches,  alternate  or  rarely  opposite 
leaves,  and  usually  unisexual  flowers  on 
different  trees ; one,  however,  always  has 
perfect  flowers.  The  flowers  are  deeply 
three  or  four-parted,  with  three  or  four 


' stamens,  and  a one-celled  ovary  containing 
usually  three  ovules.  The  fruit  contains  a 
‘ single  seed.  In  Kumaon  the  leaves  of  O. 
, urborea,  which  Is  sometimes  called  O.nepa- 
lensis,  are  employed  as  a substitute fortea. 
This  is  a small  tree,  with  somewhat  ellip- 
tical leaves  an  inch  and  a half  to  two  Inches 
long,  and  is  found  all  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas.  [A.  SJ 

OTACHYRIUM.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
! longing  to  the  tribe  Panicece.  There  are 
only  two  species,  both  Brazilian,  and  lu- 
! eluded  by  Steudel  in  Panicum.  [D,  M.] 


OTHONNA.  A genus  of  Composite  of 
the  subtribe  Caleudulece,  distinguished 
by  the  scales  of  the  involucre  being  united 
in  a single  row  and  valvate  at  the  top,  by 
their  female  llgulate  ray-florets  with  ache- 
nes  bearing  a dense  pappus  of  simple 
bristles,  and  by  their  disk  florets  being  all 
male  with  abortive  achenes.  There  are 
above  sixty  species  known,  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  entire  or  divided  leaves,  often  some- 
what succulent,  and  solitary  pedunculate 
flower-heads,  usually  yellow,  rarely  blue. 
The  O.  cheiri/nlia  inhabits  the  African 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been 
frequently  grown  in  flower-gardens.  All 
the  other  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
Colony. 

OT1DIA.  Six  species  of  Pelargonium 
witli  succulent  knobby  stems,  fleshy  pln- 
nately  or  blptnnately  compound  leaves, 
nearly  equal  petals  the  upper  ones  eared  at 
the  base,  and  flve  stamens,  have  been  sepa- 
rated as  a genus  with  the  name  Otidia ; 
but  they  arc  retained  as  a section  of  Pelar- 
gonium by  Dr.  Harvey  In  the  Flora  Capeusit. 
They  are  all  South  African.  The  flowers 
are  small,  usually  white,  and  disposed  in 
few  or  many-flowered  umbels.  £A.  A.  BJ 

OTOCHII.rS,  A small  genns  of  orchids, 
natives  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where 
they  are  found  creeping  on  trees.  They 
have  no  rhizomes,  but  creep  by  means  of 
their  proliferous  pseudobulbs,  which  are 
continuously  produced  one  above  the  other, 
each  successive  one  coming  out  just  below 
the  apex  of  the  old  one  and  there  emitting 
a few  fibrous  roots.  Each  pseudobulb 
bears  a couple  of  leaves,  and  from  the  base 
I of  some  of  the  upper  ones  many-flowered 
racemes  of  smallish  blossoms  are  produced. 
Tile  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Cceloggnidir, 
i and  Its  flowers  have  equal  free  sepals  and 
! petals,  athree-lobed  lip  with  the  side-lobes 
i very  small  and  embracing  the  column,  and 
1 the  middle  one  long  and  petal-like,  and  a 
very  long  club-shaped  column,  bearing  a 
terminal  anther,  which  contains  four  poi-  i 
len-masses  held  together  In  twos  by  a gra- 
nular substance.  [A.  SJ 

OTTELIA.  A genus  of  Hydrocharidacea, 
consisting  of  perennial  herbs  inhabiting 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  Ganges,  and  Austrar 
lasian  rivers,  and  eaten  as  potherbs  in  India. 
They  arc  quite  stemless,  have  cordate 
leaves,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  placed 
on  a scape,  and  surrounded  by  a spathc. 
The  perlgoue  Is  divided  Into  six  parts,  the 
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outer  three  of  which  resemble  a calyx,  the 
Inner  a corolla;  there  are  from  six  to 
twelve  stamens,  six  stigmas,  and  a six  to 
eight-celled  berry,  with  numerous  seeds. 
The  generic  name  Is  derived  from  the  Ma- 
labar Ottel-ambel.  [B.  S.] 

OTTOA.  A genus  of  umbelllfers,  distin- 
guished by  its  calyx  being  destitute  of 
border;  by  Its  entire  petals.  Its  spreading 
styles,  and  by  each  half  of  the  fruit  having 
five  membranous  rlb«.  The  only  species  Is  i 
O.  amanthoides,  a native  of  Quito,  which  I 
lias  a simple  stem  with  fine  leaves,  which  1 
are  round  and  hollow  within,  with  trans- 
verse partitions ; the  Bowers  white,  in 
dense  umbels,  a few  with  stamens  and  pis- 
tils and  therefore  perfect,  the  others  with 
stamens  only.  The  genus  was  named  in 
honour  of  F.  Otto,  of  Berlin.  [G.  D.]  I 

OTTO  or  OTTAIt  OF  HOSES.  A fra- 
grant oil  obtained  from  Rosa  ccntifolia  and 
R.  damascena. 

OURARI.  The  Wonrall  or  T'rarl  poison, 
the  basis  of  which  Is  the  juice  of  Strych nos 
toxijera. 

OUTLINE.  The  figure  farmed  by  the 
margin  of  a body. 

OCVIRAXDRA.  The  gen  us  of  Jnncagl- 
namc.to  which  Iwlong  the  singular  aquatic 
Lace-leaf  or  Lattice-leaf  plants  of  Mada- 
gascar. It  Is  closely  allied  to  Apcmogetnn, 
from  which  It  principally  differs  In  its  seeds 
having  a thick  leafy  cotyledon  embracing 
a two-leaved  plumule,  and  In  Its  sepals 
being  deciduous.  The  habit  of  the  two  ge- 
nera also  Is  different.  Only  three  species 
were  originally  referred  to  Onvinmdra,  two 
from  Madagascar  and  one  from  Senegam- 
bla ; but  four  other  Indian  species  possess- 
ing the  technical  characters  of  the  genus, 
though  previously  referred  to  Aponmietmi, 
are  now  included  In  It.  All  these  plants 
are  aquatic  herbs,  with  tnberculate  roots, 
radical  submerged  leaves,  and  a scape  or 
flower-stalk  long  enough  to  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  where  It  either  bears  a 
single  spike  or  divides  Into  from  two  to 
five  little  spikes  of  small  flowers.  These 
have  two  or  three  coloured  deciduous  se- 
pals, six  persistent  stamens  with  wide- 
based  filaments,  and  three  or  four  one- 
cclled  ovaries  ending  in  short  styles. 

The  two  most  remarkable  species  are 
those  of  Madagascar,  O.  /enestralis  and  O. 
Bernieriana,  both  of  which  have  within 
the  last  ten  years  l>eeu  Introduced  into  our 
hothouses  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ellis,  well  known 
through  his  missionary  labours  In  that  Is- 
land. The  former  Is  best  known  as  the 
Lattice-leaf  plant,  from  Its  singular  leaves 
resembling  open  lattice-work,  or  apparent- 
ly consisting  of  only  a skoleton  of  nerves. 
These  leaves  grow  In  radiating  clusters 
from  the  rhlxome,  and  float  just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  presenting  a flat 
side  to  the  light.  They  have  rather  long 
stalks,  and  are  of  an  oblong  form,  rounded 
at  both  extremities,  very  variable  In  slxe, 
but  usually  nine  Inrhes  to  a foot  long  by 
two  or  three  Inches  broad.  When  super- 


ficially Inspected  they  seem  to  lie  composed  ■ 
simply  of  a stout  midrib  nnd  several  slen- 
der longitudinal  nerves  parallel  with  It  all 
connected  by  numerous  short  cross-nerves. 


and  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  the  paren- 
chyma or  cellular  tissue  with  which  the 
spaces  between  the  nerves  In  ordinary 
leaves  are  closed  up ; but  the  microscope 
shows  that  tills  cellular  tissue  Is  really  1 
present,  surrounding  the  nerves,  and  In  i 
the  very  young  state  of  the  leaf  the  spaces 
are  nearly,  If  not  quite,  filled  up  by  It.  The 
flower-stalks  rise  from  the  centre  of  the 
tuft  of  leaves,  and  fork  into  a couple  of 
spikes  at  the  top.  The  plant,  however,  Is 
not  only  curious,  hut  Is  a valuable  one  to  1 
the  natives  of  Madagascar,  who  collect 
Its  fleshy  farinaceous  roots  as  an  article 
of  food,  calling  the  plant,  on  this  account, 
Ouvirandram,  w hich  means  literally  Water- 
Yam,  and  this  Is  the  source  of  the  generic  1 
name.  It  grows  on  the  margins  of  running 
streams  In  shallow  water.  [A.  SO 

OVAL.  The  same  as  Elliptic. 

OVARY.  That  part  of  the  pistil  which 
contains  the  ovules. 

OVATE.  Oblong  or  elliptical,  broadest  ! 
at  the  lower  end, so  as  to  resemble  the  Ion-  ! 
gitudlnal  section  of  an  egg. 

OVENCHYMA.  Oval  cellular  tissue. 

OVERLOOK.  A name  given  by  the  West 
' Indian  negroes  to  Canavalia  gladiata. 

OVIEDA.  Laptyrousia. 

OVOIDAL.  A solid  with  an  ovate  figure, 
or  resembling  an  egg. 

OVULE,  OVUM.  The  young  seed. 

OVULE  TUBE.  A thread-like  extension 
of  the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  or  of  the  sac  of 
theamnlos,  rising  up  beyond  the  foramen. 

OWALA.  Paitacletlira  macrophplla,  the 
seeds  of  which  furnish  a useful  oil,  and 
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are  also  eaten  by  the  natives  of  West  Tro- 
pical Africa. 

OWLER.  The  Alder,  Alnus  glutinesa. 

OX  A I,  I DACE.®.  (Ledocarpe  <r,  Rhyncho- 
theceir,  H ugoniacetr,  Oxulids.)  A natural 
order  of  thalamlfloral  dicotyledons,  )>elong- 
ing  to  Llndley's  geranlai  alliance  of  hypo- 
gynous  Exogens.  They  are  herbs,  under- 
shrubs, or  trees,  with  alternate,  rarely  op- 
posite, compound  (occasionally  simple) 
leaves,  generally  without  stipules,  and  are 
found  In  hot  as  well  as  temperate  climates, 
abundantly  In  North  America,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  shrubby  species 
being  confined  to  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  symmetrical  Bowers  consist 
of  five  persistent  Imbricate  sepals ; five 
ungulculate  petals,  with  a twisted  aestiva- 
tion ; ten  stamens,  more  or  less  monadel- 
phous,  In  two  rows  ; and  a five-celled 
ovary,  with  filiform  distinct  styles.  Fruit 
capsular,  membranous  or  fleshy,  usually 
five-celled;  seeds  few,  albuminous,  at- 
tached to  a central  placenta,  sometimes 
with  a peculiar  elastic  integument,  in 
some  cases  phyllodia  nr  winged  petioles 
occupy  the  place  of  leaves.  They  are  often 
acid  In  their  properties,  and  some  of 
them  yield  esculent  roots.  There  are  up- 
wards of  300  species,  distributed  In  about 
ten  genera,  of  which  Oxalic,  Averrhna,  and 
Hi igonia  are  examples.  (J.  H.  B.j 

OXA LIDE  OSEILLE.  (Fr.)  Oxalis  Ace- 
tosella, 

OXALIS.  A very  large  genus  of  Oxali- 
dacece,  of  which  the  greater  number  of 
species  occur  in  tropical  America  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  herbs  or 
more  rarely  shrubs,  and  one,  0.  scaiuten e, 
from  Mount  yuludlu  In  South  America,  is 
a climber ; but  by  far  the  greater  numl>er 
have  the  stem  reduced  to  a rhizome,  some- 
times subterranean,  sometimes  above 
ground,  often  taking  the  shape  of  a bulb  or 
forming  a tuber.  In  these  the  leaves  are  all 
produced  In  a tuft.  In  some  of  the  bulbous 
species,  as  O.  cemua,  bulbs  are  also  produ- 
ced in  theaxils  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
most  of  the  species  consist  of  three  entire 
leaflets  which  are  usually  inversely  heart- 
shaped,  and  occasionally  slightly  sensitive, 
as  In  O.  stricta.  Sometimes  the  leaflets  are 
reduced  to  two,  or  even  to  one,  when  the 
leaf  appears  to  be  simple ; and  finally  a few 
have  even  this  solitary  portion  deficient, 
which  occurs  in  such  species  nsO./ruticoea 
and  0.  leptopodes,  which  have  flat  dilated 
leaf-like  petioles.  The  leaves  contain  an 
acid  juice.  One  section  of  the  genus  ( Bio - 
phylum)  has  pinnate  leaves.wlth  many  pairs 
of  pinnae,  but  no  terminal  leaflet.  In  one 
of  these,  from  India,  O.  eensitim , these 
compound  leaves  are  nearly  as  sensitive  as 
in  the  sensitive  plant,  for  they  contract  on 
the  slightest  touch.  The  peduncles  (scapes 
In  the  acaulescent  species)  are  generally 
terminated  by  an  umbel  of  brightly  co- 
loured flowers,  the  pedicels  of  which  are 
hracteated.  The  flowers  consist  of  five  se- 
pals, free  or  combined  at  the  base;  five 
petals ; ten  stamens,  the  fivo  outer  ones 


smaller,  the  filaments  combmedat  the  base 
! (except  in  Biophytum) ; live  styles  ; the  cap- 
I sule  ovoid  or  oblong,  often  five-sided  : the 
seeds  covered  by  an  elastic  coat,  which 
1 ruptures  when  they  are  ripe,  and  by  its 
contraction  expels  them  with  considerable 
| force. 

Three  species  occur  in  Britain.  One  of 
these,  the  common  Wood  Sorrel,  O.  Aceto- 
sella,  has  a scaly  rhizome  with  a tuft  of 
leaves  at  the  top,  and  solitary  white  flowers 
more  or  less  veined  with  purple.  This 
plant  has  a pleasant  acid  taste  from  con- 
taining blnoxalate  of  potass ; and  hence  It 
was  once  used  in  medical  practice  as  a re- 
frigerant In  fever,  and  an  antiscorbutic  In 
scurvy,  and  still  remains  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  though  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  other  British  species,  0.  comiculata 
and  0.  stricta,  are  caulescent.  0.  AcetoseUa 
Is  said  to  be  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland, 
though  some  prefer  Trifolium , and  other 
plants  have  been  suggested. 

0.  crenata  has  an  erect  leafy  stem  and 
umbellate  flowers,  which  are  yellow  streak- 
ed with  purple.  It  is  a native  of  Peru,  and 
is  largely  cultivated  about  Lima  for  Its 
very  acid  leafstalks  ; It  also  produces  yel- 
lowish tubers  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
small  potatos,  and  having  a slightly  acid 
flavour,  which  disappearson  boiling.  When 
introduced  Into  this  country  itwasexpect- 
ed  that  It  would  have  proved  a valuable 
substitute  for  the  potato,but  this,  however, 
has  not  been  realised,  the  tubers  being  in- 
sipid and  the  produce  small,  not  exceeding 
half  a pound  from  a plant, 
i 0.  Deppei,  from  Mexico,  a stemless  spe- 
cies, with  four  leaflets,  red  flowers,  and  a 


Oxalis  Deppei. 

| large  scaly  bulb,  produces  fleshy  edible  fu- 
I slform  roots  of  moderate  size.  O.  tuberosa, 
from  Bolivia,  where  it  Is  called  Oca,  Is  culti- 
vated In  Its  native  place  for  its  potato- 
like tubers.  [J.  T.  SJ 

OX  ERA.  A genus  of  Verbenaceoc,  con- 
taining a single  species  from  New  Cale- 
donia. It  Is  a brandling  glabrous  shrub, 
with  opposite  shortly  petloiate  leaves,  and 
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large  Bowers  In  axillary  cymes.  Tlie  calyx 
is  four-parted,  and  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  veutrlcose,  and  slightly  bent,  with 
a fnur-cleft  limb;  of  the  four  dldyuamous 
stamens  the  two  posterior  are  short  and 
fertile,  the  others  are  exserted  and  barren. 
The  ovary,  placed  on  a fleshy  disk,  is  four- 
celled  and  four-lobed,  with  a single  ovule 
in  each  cell.  The  genus  is  nearly  related 
to  Clerodcndron  and  Cycloncma.  [W.  C.] 

OXHOOF,  A Brazilian  name  for  Caulo - 
tret  an  microstachyus,  and  various  species  of 
Bauhinia. 

OX-EYE.  Buphthalmum ; also  Chrysan- 
themum Leucanthemum,  and  Anthemis  ar- 
vensis.  — , CREEPING.  H’cdclio  caniosa. 
— , SEASIDE.  Borrichia  arborescens. 

OXLIP.  Primula  elatior. 

OX-HEEL,  or  OX-HEAL.  Helleborus /ce- 
tidus. 

OX-HORN.  Bucida  Buceras. 

OX-TONGUE.  Uelminthia ; also  Anehusa 
officinalis. 

OXLEYA.  A genus  of  Cedrelaceir,  re- 
presented by  0.  xanthoryla,  a tree  forty- 
five  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, producing  the  Yellow  Wood  of 
Queensland.  The  foliage  is  of  dark  green 
and  sombre  aspect,  the  leaves  imparlpln- 
nate;  while  the  flowers  appear  in  racemes, 
and  are  small,  white,  and  inconspicuous, 
according  to  Bennett.  The  fruit  is  a woody 
capsule,  with  spiny  tubercles  on  the  sur- 
face, flve-celled,  each  cell  enclosing  three 
winged  seeds.  The  first  discoverer  of 
the  tree  was  Allan  Cunningham,  Colonial 
Botanist  In  New  South  Wales.  [B.  8.] 

OXYACANTHA.  Cratcegus  Oryacanlha. 

OXYANTHUS.  A genus  of  tropical  Afrl 
can  Cinchunacea,  consisting  of  shrubs,  with 
elliptic  pointed  leaves  and  axillary  corymb- 
like  racemes  of  large  flowers  ; these  have 
a sharply  flve-toothed  calyx-iimb,  and  a 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  a very  long 
slender  tube,  from  which  the  five  anthers 
project.  The  ovary  Is  adherent  to  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  two-celled,  and  surmounted 
by  an  epigynous  disk.  The  genus  Is  closely 
allied  to  Gardenia , but  is  distinguished  by 
its  large  corolla,  its  Inflorescence,  &c.  The 
name,  signifying  ‘ sharp- flower,'  Is  applied 
In  allusion  to  the  arute  pointed  segments 
of  the  limb  of  the  corolla.  O.  speciosus 
and  others  are  highly  ornamental  stove 
plants.  [M.  T.  M.j 

OXYBAPHU8.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Xyelaginaceee.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  America,  and 
have  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged 
in  corymbs  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
surrounded  by  a bell-slmped  five-cleft  per- 
sistent Involucre.  The  perianth  Is  pink- 
coloured  and  has  a short  dilated  tube, 
which  is  persistent,  while  the  plaited  flve- 
iobed  limb  is  deciduous:  stamens  three, 
united  at  the  base  Into  a very  short  tube. 
Fruit  surrounded  by  the  hardened  base 
of  the  perianth,  and  by  the  enlarged  mem- 


branaceous involucre.  Calymenia  and 
Culyxhymenia  are  synonyms.  [M.  T.  M.j  j 

OXYCARYUM.  A genus  of  cyperaceous  j 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  ficirpetr.  The  . 
inflorescence  Is  in  dense  heads  of  crowded 
splkelets,  umbellately  disposed  ; spikelets 
many-flowered  ; scales  membranaceous  at 
the  base ; styles  cleft,  persistent,  decurrent 
at  the  base  ; stamens  two.  O.  Schomburgk- 
ianum,  a native  of  Guiana,  is  the  only 
species  described.  [I).  M.j  1 1 

OXYCOCCOS.  The  Cranberry  genus,  a 
group  of  tlie  Vacciniacea,  comprising  three 
species— O.  palustris,  macrocarpus,  and 
erectus.  The  name  is  derived  from  oxys, 
sharp,  and  kokkos,  a berry,  the  fruit  having 
a sharp  acid  taste;  that  of  Cranberry,  ac- 
cording to  some,  comes  from  the  crooked 
peduncle  together  with  tlie  unexpanded 
flower  resembling  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
crane,  but  according  to  others,  and  with 
greater  probability,  because  tlie  berries  are 
eaten  by  cranes;  just  as  the  fruit  of  the 
Empctrum  nigrum  is  called  the  Crowberry, 
i because  where  this  is  plentiful  the  crows, 

. and  more  especially  the  rooks,  leave  the 
. fields  and  resort  to  the  hills,  where  they 
live  on  the  berries  till  harvest-time. 

O.  palustris,  the  Common  Cranberry,  is  a 
native  of  Britain;  and  is  indigenous  also 
i to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  Sibe- 
ria, and  North  America.  It  grows  In  turfy 
bogs,  tlie  stems  creeping  and  slender,  with 
small  ovate  leaves  revolute  at  the  edges, 
and  terminal  pink  or  rose-coloured  pedicels 
bearing  each  a single  Bower.  The  berries 
are  roundish  pear-shaped,  and  of  a crimson 
colour. 

In  the  form  of  tarts,  preserves,  Ac.,  the 
fruit  is  grateful  to  most  people,  and  many 
in  this  country  prefer  tlie  flavour  of  the 
native  species  to  that  of  the  Imported  Ame- 
rican fruit  produced  by  O.  viacrocarpus. 
Before  the  bogs  in  Lincolnshire  were  drain- 
ed, the  common  Cranberry  was  sold  In 
Norwich  by  cartloads.  According  to  Light- 
foot,  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds' 
worth  of  the  fruit  was  told  by  the  poor 
j people  each  market-day,  for  live  or  six 
weeks,  in  the  town  of  Langton,  on  the 
borders  of  Cumberland  —a  considerable  sum 
I to  be  pirked  up  from  otherwise  barren 
wastes.lnathinlyinhabiteddistrict.  Large 
quantities,  for  use  in  tarts,  are  imported 
from  Russia.  According  to  Don's  Miller, 

I the  berries  arc  used  In  Sweden  to  boll 
silver  plate  in, In  order  to  render  it  white  by 
the  action  of  the  add  which  they  contain. 
This  plant  is  the  badge  of  the  Grants. 

The  Large-fruited  or  American  Cran- 
l>erry,  0.  macrocarpus,  which  is  also  of 
slender  creeping  habit,  and  has  elliptic  ob- 
tuse nearly  flat  leaves,  bears  spherical 
berries,  larger  and  of  a brighter  red  than 
those  of  the  common  sort;  they  ripen  In 
October  and  successlonally,  often  remain- 
ing on  the  plant  throughout  tlie  winter. 

It  Is  found  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  In 
bogs,  principally  on  a sandy  soil.  Tlie  ber- 
ries are  collected  In  large  quantities,  and 
form  an  article  of  export  to  Brllain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  American  Cran- 
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berry  can  be  cultivated  In  England,  nnd 
was  so  very  successfully  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  others.  Downing,  In  his  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees  a/ America,  states  that  ‘In 
some  parts  of  New  England,  low  and  coarse 
meadows  of  no  value  have  been  drained 
and  turned  t„  very  profitable  account  by 
planting  them  with  thlsfruit.  The  average 
produce  Is  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
bushels  of  Cranberries  [per  acrej,  worth  at 
least  one  dollar  a bushel.’  As  a large  quan- 
tity can  be  obtained  from  a small  space, 
and  at  little  expense,  the  American  Cran- 
berry might  be  advantageously  cultivated, 
for  private  use  at  least.  In  this  country, 
where,  by  picking  the  berries  only  as  they 
became  perfectly  ripe,  and  carefully  reject- 
ing such  as  were  but  partially  so,  a pro- 
duce of  more  uniform  and  better  quality 
would  be  Insured.  [R.  T.J 

OXYDENDRON.  A genus  of  heathworts, 
having  the  corolla  ovate  and  five-toothed, 
the  fllamentB  of  the  stamens  hair}',  and 
I the  style  thick  and  flve-angled.  The  only 
■ species  Is  a native  of  North  America,  a 
: shrub  with  alternate  acute  and  serrate 
; leaves.  The  name  Is  from  the  Greek  words 
signifying  • sharp’  or  ‘acid,’  and  ‘ tree,'  to 
; Indicate  the  taste  of  the  plant.  [G.  D.J  i 

OXYGOXIT7M.  A genus  of  polypodla- 
! reous  ferns  of  the  tribe  Aspleniea,  and  ! 
I belonging  to  the  dlplaziold  division,  with 
double  sort,  set  back  to  back.  Among 
these  It  Is  known  by  Its  reticulated  vena- 
tion, which  Is  of  this  form  : the  veins  and 
venules  arc  parallel  below,  and  on  this 
elongated  parallel  portion  bear  the  sori, 
exterior  to  which  they  become  joined  so 
as  to  form  near  the  margin  one  or  two 
series  of  small  areoles,  from  which  Bhort 
free  veinlets  point  outwards.  The  few 
species  are  tropical  Eastern  ferns,  with 
Bomewhat  coarse  simple  or  pinnate  coria- 
ceous fronds.  [T.  M.j 

OXYGOXBM.  A genus  of  Polygimocece 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  comprisingan 
annual  plant  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
pedunculated  spikes  of  monoecious  flowers, 
the  males  with  a four-cleft  coloured  peri- 
anth, and  eight  stamens.  The  fruit  Is 
oblong  and  trigonous,  with  membranous 
wings  at  the  angles.  [J.  T.  S.j 

OXYLOBIUM.  A genus  of  papiliona- 
ceous Legttminosa  of  the  trilic  Podalyriece, 
characterised  chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which 
has  the  two  upper  lobes  larger  and  more 
united  than  the  others,  forming  a kind  of 
upper  lip,  by  theovary  having  always  more 
than  two  ovules,  and  by  the  pod,  which  Is 
more  or  less  turgid,  being  usually  coria- 
ceous and  not  divided  between  the  seeds. 
There  are  nearly  thirty  species.  Including 
Callistach ps,  which  has  no  sufficient  charac- 
ters todlstingulsh  It.  They  arc  all  Austra- 
lian shrubs  or  undershrubs  with  opposite 
whorled  or  sometimes  scattered,  simple 
and  entire  leaves,  usually  silky  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  yellow.  In  axillary  clusters 
heads  or  short  racemes,  or  In  terminal 
racemes  or  spikes.  Several  species  have 
been  occasionally  Introduced  into  our  col- 


lections amongst  ornamental  Australian 
shrubs,  but  they  are  generally  less  showy 
than  the  Chnrmemas,  which  some  of  them 
much  resemble. 

OXYPETALUM.  A genus  of  Asclepia- 
dacete  composed  of  South  American  twi- 
ners or  erect  herbs,  with  opposite  gene- 
rally pubescent  cordate  leaves,  and  Inter- 
pctiolar  rather  large  and  often  scented 
white,  yellow,  blue,  or  greenish  flowers. 
The  calyx  Is  five-cleft,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  bell-shaped,  and  the  fruit  smooth 
or  covered  with  soft  prickles.  O.  orru- 
leum  ( Tweed  ia  carrulea  of  authors)  Is  a 
favourite  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  Its 
fine  blue  flowers.  The  genus  is  a large  one, 
nearly  fifty  species  lieing  enumerated  In 
systematic  works,  but  nothing  seems 
known  about  their  uses  [B.  S.j 

OXYRAMPHIS.  A name  given  by  Wal-  , 
llch  to  those  species  of  Lespideza  which 
have  a very  pointed  keel-petal,  and  which 
now  form  a section  of  the  latter  genus. 

OXYR1A.  A genus  of  Polygonacae,  dis- 
tinguished from  Runecx  by  having  the 
perianth  with  four  segments  only,  the 
Inner  pair  enlarged  over  the  lens-shaped 
winged  nut.  They  are  small  alpine  acid 
plants,  found  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  have  stalked  cordate- 
renlform  root-leaves,  and  paniculate  flow- 
ers, which  are  in  half-whorls  round  the 
branches  of  the  panicle.  One  species, 

O.  reni/ormis,  Is  not  uncommon  In  alpine 
districts  In  Britain.  [J.  T.  SJ 

OXYSTELMA.  A genus  of  A rclepitida- 
cece,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  and  consisting  of  clltnblng  gla- 
brous shrubs,  with  narrow  linear  or  lan- 
ceolate seldom  ovate  leaves,  and  racemose 
purplish  flowers.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft, 
the  corolla  rotate  and  flve-lolied,  and  the 
fruit  oblong  and  smooth  on  the  surface: 
whilst  the  seeds  are  small  and  have  a fea- 
thery appendix.  There  Is  some  doubt  whe- 
ther  O.  esculent  urn,  termed  Ourril  Palay  by 
the  Malabar  people,  is  really  eaten.  Both 
Roxburgh  and  Wight  assert  that  they 
never  saw  the  natives  eat  It ; but  in  decoc- 
tion It  Is  used  as  a gargle  for  aphthous  af- 
fections of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  [B.  S.j 

OXY8TYM8.  A North  American  her- 
baceous plant,  constituting  a genus  of 
Capparidacece,  and  having  small  yellow 
flowers  arranged  In  axillary  racemes.  Se- 
pals linear;  petals  oval ; ovary  two-celled, 
with  two  ovules  In  each  cell.  Fruit  two- 
lobed,  tndehlsrent,  surmounted  by  the 
persistent  style.  [M.  T.  M.j 

OXYTHECA.  A genus  of  Polygonacew, 
containing  an  annual  from  Western  North 
America  and  Chill,  with  the  habit  of  the 
pedunculate  Eriogima,  but  haring  a four  or 
flve-cleft  Involucre.wlth  few  flowers, which 
have  a four  or  flve-cleft  perianth,  and  twice 
as  many  stamens  as  there  are  lobes.  The 
segments  of  the  involucre  and  calyx  are 
splnulose-arlstate.  [J.  T.  S.j 

OXYTROPIS.  An  extensive  genus  of 


leguminous  plants,  closely  allied  to  Astra- 
galus, from  which  It  Is  mainly  distin- 
guished by  having  the  lower  petals  of  the 
corolla  or  keel  obtuse,  and  the  lower  su- 
ture of  the  legume  indexed.  All  the  spe- 
cies have  pinnate  leaves,  and  bear  their 
dowers,  which  are  purpliBh  cream-coloured 
or  white,  in  spikes  or  clusters.  The  ma- 
jority being  alpine  plants  are  of  humble 
growth,  and  produce  comparatively  large 
flowers.  Two  species  are  indigenous  to 
Scotland:  O.  uralensis,  a Btemiess  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  plentifully  clothed 
with  silky  hairs,  and  the  dowers  bright 
purple,  collected  into  heads,  and  which 
j grows  in  dry  pastures  chiefly  near  file  sea; 

I and  0.  campestris,  which  has  very  short 
stems,  yellowish  capitate  flowers,  and  in- 
flated pubescent  pods.  The  latter  is  a 
! very  rare  native  plant,  being  found  only  on 
i the  Clova  Mountains.  The  species  are 
j principally  employed  for  ornamenting 
rock-work.  [C.  A.  J.] 

OYSTER-GREEN.  A name  commonly 
: given  to  Ull'ti Ltirluca  from  its  bright-green 
I tint,  and  its  being  frequently  attached  to 
i the  common  oyster.  It  Is  also  called  Green 
: Sloke.  Other  species,  and  one  or  two  spe- 
' clesof  Entcromorpha,  arc  probably  included 
! under  the  name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

OYSTER  PLANT.  Steenhammaria  mari- 
timeu 

j OZOTHAMNUS.  A genus  of  Composite 
of  the  tribe  Gnaphalieir,  only  differing 
I from  Cnssinia  In  the  want  of  chaffy  scales 
j on  tlie  receptacle,  and  in  the  inner  scales 
or  bracts  of  the  involucre  being  white 
[ coloured  or  scarious,  and  usually  spreading  i 
I in  a ray.  There  are  about  thirty  species  ■ 
known,  of  which  three  inhabit  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  rest  are  Australian.  They  are 
j all  shrubby,  with  small  scattered  leaves, 
usually  entire  with  the  edges  rolled  back, 

I and  numerous  small  flower-heads  in  ter- 
minal corymbs  or  panicles. 

PABS.  In  Scotland,  the  refuse  of  flax. 

PACANE,  or  PACANIER.  (Fr.)  Carya 
olltnt/ormis. 

PACHANA.  A bitter  tonic  infusion  pre- 
pared in  India  from  Tinoepora  cordifolia. 

PACHIRA,  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican trees  belonging  to  the  Htrrculiacece, 
and  differing  from  Adansonia,  the  baobab 
tree,  in  the  calyx  heiug  cup-shaped  and 
entire,  not  fire-toothed.  From  the  other 
genera  of  the  family  the  disposition  of  the 
stamens  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  The 
name  Pachira  was  given  to  the  plants  of 
tills  genus  in  1775,  by  Aublct,  and  about 
six  years  later  the  younger  Llniueus  gave 
them  that  of  Curolinea  without  knowledge 
of  the  one  already  published.  The  former 
name,  therefore,  has  precedence,  but  the 
plants  are  best  known  under  the  latter. 
They  are  either  small  or  large  trees,  with 
digitate  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
horse-chestnut,  but  with  the  lealicts  more 
leathery  In  texture.  The  large  handsome 
flowers  arise  singly  frum  the  axils  of  the 


upper  leaves,  and  are  generally  white  but 
sometimes  deep  rose  or  scarlet.  The  calyx 
is  cup-sbapcd  entire;  the  petals  five,  strap- 
shaped, varying  from  three  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length,  and  often  covered  inter- 
nally with  soft  white  down : and  the  sta- 
mens very  numerous,  with  their  filaments 
united  into  a ring  at  the  base,  but  divided 
upwards  into  many  branching  bundles; 
these  being  generally  of  a bright-red  colour, 
add  greatly  to  tlie  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
especially  when  the  petals  are  white.  The 
fruit  is  an  oval  woody  oue-cellcd  capsule, 
which  opens  by  a number  of  divisions,  and 
contains  numerous  seeds. 

One  of  the  best-known  species  Is  P.  alba, 
commonly  called  Carolinea  alba,  a native  of 
many  parts  of  8outli  America.  This  is  a 
tree  growing  twenty  feet  high,  with  flowers 
about  six  inches  loug.  The  petals  are  cloth- 
ed with  an  olive-coloured  down  on  the  back, 
and  covered  internally  with  soft  white  silky 
hairs.  According  to  Mr.  Purdle,  tills  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  trees  in  New  Grenada, 
the  Inner  bark  furnishing  the  entire  coun- 
try with  cordage  which  is  strong  and  dura- 
ble. 

The  wool  of  the  seeds  of  the  Barrlgon 
(P.  Barrigon),  is  used  in  Panama  to  stuff 
pillows,  cushions,  Ac.,  and  the  bark  affords 
a useful  fibre.  Among  the  trees  of  that 
country  which  yield  a useful  timber,  the 
CedroEspinoso  (P.  Fendleri ) is  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Seeinann.  Tlie  largest-flmvered  spe- 
cies, P.  macrantha,  Is  found  in  Brazil;  this 
tree  attains  a height  of  one  hundred  feet, 
and  lias  flowers  fifteen  Inches  111  length, 
the  petals  olive-green  white  within,  and 
the  stamens  blood-red  with  yellow  anthers. 
The  name  commemorates  the  Princess  So- 
phia Caroline  of  Baden.  [A.  A.  B.J 

PACHIRA  DE  CAYENNE.  (Fr.)  Pa- 
ehira  aquatica.  — DD  MARONI.  Pachira 
insign  is. 

PACHYDENDRON.  A section  of  the 
liliaceous  genus  Alvt,  distinguished  by  the 
tubular  slightly  Incurved  perianth  with  an 
ascending  bent  limb,  and  by  the  stamens 
adhering  to  the  base  of  the  perianth.  They 
are  arborescent  plants  from  tlie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  crowded  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  caudex,  and  nodding  flowers  In 
a terminal  spike.  [J.  T.  80 

PACHYLOBfS.  An  Imperfectly  known 
genus  of  trees,  of  the  family  Amyridacecc. 
Don  describes  them  as  having  compound 
leaves,  and  oval  black  hitter  astringent 
fruits.  These  fruits  are  sold  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  under  the 
names  of  Safu  and  Pasco.  [M.  T.  M.j 

PACHYMA.  A spurious  genus  of  Fungi 
consisting  of  one  or  two  doubtful  produc- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  will 
be  briefly  noticed  under  Its  native  name, 
Tdckahoo.  [M.  J.  B.j 

PACHYNEMA.  A genus  of  Dilleniacea, 
consisting  of  three  leafless  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs  from  tropical  Australia,  with  rush- 
like or  flattened  stems,  and  small  yellow 
flowers  on  short  lateral  recurved  branches, 
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They  are  well  characterised  by  their  sta- 
mensbelng  never  more  than  ten.with  thick- 
ened ovoid  filaments,  very  much  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  carpels  ot  the  ovary,  and 
accompanied  by  two  inuer  staminodia  or 
i barren  stamens,  which  are  still  more  like 
the  carpels.  To  these  has  been  added,  as 
a section,  the  lluttia  of  Harvey,  a West 
; Australian  species  with  the  same  rush-like 
stems,  leafless  except  two  or  three  small 
divided  leaves  at  the  base,  and  with  larger 
flowers  and  tire  filaments  broadly  flattened 
Instead  of  being  ovoid. 

PACHYNEURCM.  A genus  of  Cruciferrr 
from  the  Altai,  containing  Draba  grandi- 
flora,  which  has  the  two  outer  sepals  bulg- 
ing at  the  base,  and  the  i»>d  linear-com- 
pressed, the  valves  with  a thick  nerve  and 
prominent  veins, and  the  seeds  numerous, 
in  two  rows.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PACHYNOCARPU8.  A lofty  Borneo 
tree.with  alternate  entire  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  in  axillary 
and  terminal  panicles,  forming  a genus  of 
Dipterocarpnceir,  closely  allied  to  Yatica, 
but  differing  in  the  fruit.  When  ripe  the 
calyx-lobes  wear  away,  and  theadnate  tube 
enlarges  and  becomes  thickened,  almost 
enclosing  the  fruit,  to  which  it  closely  ad- 
heres ; whilst  in  Yatica  the  tube  remains 
small,  and  the  persistent  lobes  are  reflexed 
under  the  fruit. 

PAOHYPHYLI.UM.  Epiphytal  orchids 
of  the  tribe  V«n<f«e,  allied  to  and  with 
much  of  the  habit  of  Femandezia,  having 
thick  fleshy  leaves  arranged  In  two  ranks, 
and  overlapping  each  other.  They  bear 
axillary  spikes  of  inconspicuous  bifariously 
disposed  flowers,  which  have  a conniving 
perianth,  with  free  equal  sepals  and  petals, 
a free  undivided  sessile  lip  having  a single 
tubercle  at  its  base  and  two  at  its  apex,  a 
petnlold  column,  and  two  pollen-masses. 
All  the  species,  about  six  in  number,  belong 
to  tropical  Western  America.  [A.  8.] 

PACHYPLEURUM.  A genusof  umbelll- 
fers,  distinguished  by  having  the  petals 
in  different  flowers  of  the  umbel  of  diffe- 
rent shape ; and  each  half  of  the  fruit  with 
five  prominent  thick  ribs,  the  two  lateral 
broader  than  the  others.  P.  alpinum  Is  the 
only  species,  a native  of  the  Alpine  parts 
of  Europe.  The  name  comes  from  Greek 
words  indicating  the  thickened  form  of  the 
ribs  on  the  fruit.  [G.  DO 

PACHY PODIUM.  A genus  of  dogbanes 
distinguished  by  having  the  ralyx  in  five 
deep  divisions,  the  corolla  salver-sbaped 
with  Its  tube  curved  and  flvc-angled,  and 
the  stamens  Inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube.  The  species  are  fleshy  and  spiny 
shrubs,  with  scattered  leaves  and  milky 
juice.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  [G.  D.] 

The  same  name  has  been  given  to  a genus 
of  Cruci/era’,  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
Sisymbrium,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
the  very  long  pods,  cylindrical  through- 
out, with  a spongy  partition  destitute  of  a 
nerve.  The  species  occur  in  Central  Europe 


and  In  the  Mediterranean  region.  Sisym- 
brium Colnmnce  and  S.  pannonicum  of 
authors  belong  to  this  group.  [J.  T.  SO 

PACHYPTERA.  A doubtful  genus  of 
Bignoniacea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  un- 
known. The  fruit  is  an  elongated  flat  cap- 
sule, divided  into  two  cells  by  a partition 
placed  parallel  with  the  valves.  The  half- 
dozen  species  comprised  in  the  genus  are 
all  South  American  shrubs,  furnished  with 
conjugate  leaves,  and  climbing  by  means 
i of  tendrils.  [B.  S.] 

PACHYRHIZUS.  A genus  of  Legvmino- 
sas : one  species  is  common  in  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  another  Is  confined  to 
i Japan,  and  two  to  Southern  China.  They  are 
shrubby  plants,  with  twining  t terns  rising 
''  from  large  tuberous  roots,  and  having 
leaves  formed  of  three  usually  angular 
stalked  leaflets,  and  racemes  composed  of 
clusters  of  violet-blue  flowers  on  large 
1 glandular  knobs.  Each  flower  has  two 
small  bracts  which  soon  fall  off,  a pitcher- 
shaped four-lobed  calyx,  a pea-like  corolla, 
ten  stamens  tone  of  which  is  free)  alter- 
nately shorter,  and  straight  narrow  flat- 
tened pods  containing  from  seven  to 
twelve  roundish  seeds. 

P.  angulatus  is  found  In  many  parts  of 
the  tropics,  such  as  tropical  America,  both 
I the  East  and  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  Fee- 
I jee  Islands,  Ac.  Ithasangular  sharp-tooth- 
I ed  leaflets,  and  long  racemes  of  flowers. 

, The  roots  generally  run  In  a horizontal 
direction  underground,  and  frequently  at-  I 
tain  six  or  eight  feet  In  length  and  the 
thickness  of  a man's  thigh.  They  are  used 
for  food  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  when 
cooked  are  of  a dirty-white  hue,  and  rather 
insipid.  The  Feejeans,  who  call  the  plant 
Yaka  or  Wayaka,  obtain  a tough  fibre  from 
the  twining  stems,  with  which  they  make 
1 their  fishing-nets.  CA.  S.] 

PACHYSTEMON.  A genus  of  Kuphar- 
biacetc,  consisting  of  one  or  two  Javanese 
trees,  with  the  large  peltate  three-lobed 
; leaves  as  well  as  most  of  the  characters  of 
a Mappa  ; but  the  male  flowers  have  only  a 
■ single  stamen  consisting  of  a three-celled 
anther,  sessile  on  a thick  column ; and  in 
the  females  the  ovary  Is  five-celled,  with  a 
hollow  cylindrical  flve-lobed  style. 

PACHYSTICHOUS.  Thick-sided;  ap- 
plied to  cells  only. 

PACHY8TIGMA.  The  name  of  a small 
i Natnl  shrub,  constituting  a genus  of  Cm- 
1 clicmncea.  It  is  described  as  having  a red- 
dish bark,  and  axillary  cymes  of  reddish 
flowers  ; a calyx-limb  divided  into  four  or 
five  linear  segments;  a bell-shaped  corolla 
with  a somewhat  globular  tube,  hairy  in  the 
interior,  the  limb  divided  into  four  or  five 
lance-shaped  segments  ; five  stamens  pro- 
truding from  the  corolla  ; and  a five-celled 
ovary  surmounted  by  a fleshy  disk,  the 
style  terminated  by  a thick  fleshy  stigma— 
whence  the  name.  [M.  T.  M.j 

PACKMAN-RICH.  A Scottish  name  for 
six-rowed  barley. 
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PACOVA.  A Brazilian  name  for  the  Ba- 
nana. 

PACUL.  A wild  variety  of  Plantain, 
from  which  some  of  the  so-called  Manilla 
hemp  is  obtained. 

PADDLE-WOOD.  A strong  light  elas- 
tic wood  obtained  In  Guiana  from  Aspido- 
sperma  excel  turn. 

PADDOCK-PIPES.  Equiseium, especially 
E.  hmosum. 

PADDOCK-STOOLS.  Boletus ; also  Apa- 
rt eua. 

PADELION.  Alchemilla  vulgaris, 

PADDY.  L’nliusked  rice. 

PADINA.  A beautiful  genus  of  dark- 
spored  Alger,  of  which  P.  pavonia,  our  Tur- 
key-feather Laver  or  Peacock's  Tall,  Is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  species.  If  Indeed 
all  are  not  reducible  to  that.  The  broadly 
fan-shaped  frond,  often  proliferous,  and 
circled  round  into  a cup  marked  with  con- 
centric lines  fringed  at  their  upper  mar- 
gin, with  heaps  of  spores  between  them, 
and  partially  covered  beneath  with  chalky 
powder,  at  once  indicate  the  species.  H Is 
common  In  tropical  countries,  extending 


Padina  pavonia 

to  onr  southern  coasts  wlthontany  change 
of  size  or  colour.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PADOUK.  A kind  of  Rosewood  obtain- 
ed in  Burmah  from  Pterocarpus  indicus. 

P.EDKRIA.  A genus  of  Cinckemaceer, 
consisting  of  four  or  live  species,  all  Asiatic 
and  mostly  tropical,  except  one  species 
which  extends  as  far  north  as  Japan.  They 
are  climbing  shrubs  with  twining  stems, 
opposite  leaves  with  solitary  stipules  on 
each  side,  and  small  flowers  disposed  In 
loose  two  or  three-forked  cymes  produced 
cither  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  have 
a calyx  with  live  small  persistent  teeth, 
a funnel-shaped  corolla  with  short  valvale 
lobes  folded  In  the  hud,  flve  stamens  In- 
cluded wltliln  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and 
a style  with  two  short  stigmas.  The  fruits 
areBmall  berries  covered  with  a thin  brittle 
rind,  and  contain  two  one-seeded  cells. 


P.  feetida  Is  a widely  spread  plant,  com- 
mon In  most  parts  of  India  and  all  through 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  extending  from 
the  Mauritius  northward  to  China  and 
Japan.  All  parts  of  the  plant  give  off  a 
most  offensive  odour  when  bruised.  Its 
leaves  are  usually  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
but  of  variable  width  and  outline ; and  Its 
flowers  white  or  pale-pink  marked  with  a 
pink  star-like  spot  on  the  spreading  limb. 
In  Assam  the  plant  is  called  Bedolee  Sutta, 
and  has  lately  been  brought  into  notice  as 
a Hbre-yleldlng  plant.  Its  flexible  stems 
yielding  a tough  fine  fibre  fit  for  spinning 
purposes.  The  Hindoos  use  the  roots  ns  an 
emetic.  fA.  8.] 

The  chopped  branches  are  known  in  China 
under  the  name  of  Jung-gala,  and  are  used 
to  destroy  aphides  on  cabbages. 

PJ5DEROTA.  A genus  of  Scrophularia 
ceoe,  scarcely  differing  from  Veronica  in 
their  more  irregular  almost  two-lipped  co- 
rolla. The  habit  is  also  that  of  the  moun- 
tain species  of  Perontea,  with  terminal 
spikes.  There  are  two  species,  both  In- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Carinthla,  Car- 
nlola,  and  Upper  Italy : P.  Ageria,  an  erect 
perennial  of  about  six  Inches  to  a foot  in 
height,  with  pale-yellow  or  straw-coloured 
flowers;  and  P.  Bonarola,  a much  lower 
but  very  ornamental  plant,  with  blue  or 
pluk-coloured  flowers. 

P.EOMA.  An  extensive  genus  of  hand- 
some herbaceous  plants,  occasionally  some- 
what shrubby,  belonging  to  the  Banuncu - 
laceee,  among  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  producing  tlielr  seeds  In  many-seeded 
follicles,  and  by  bearing  their  stamens  on 
a glandular  disk.  Otie  sperles,  P.  corallina, 
has, long  been  known  to  grow  on  an  Island 
called  the  Steep  Holmes  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  but  It  is  scarcely  considered 
indigenous.  P.  j estiva , or  officinalis.  Is  the 
Common  Peony,  with  large  single  or  double 
red  or  blush  flowers,  which  decorates  every 
cottage  garden.  P.  albiflora,  distinguished 
by  its  smooth  recurved  follicles.  Is  a na- 
tive of  Siberia  and  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia;  the  roots  of  this  are  sometimes 
boiled  by  the  natives,  and  eaten  In  broth; 
they  also  grind  the  seeds  and  put  them 
into  their  tea  French,  Pivoine;  German, 
Pdonie.  See  Mouta.v.  [C.  A.  JJ 

PJ30NY,  or  PEONY.  Paonia. 

P.ESIA.  A genus  of  Brazilian  ferns, 
probably  confined  to  one  spectcs,  P.  viscosa, 
a plant  with  large  trlplnnate  glandular- 
pubescent  fronds,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  Pleris  aquilina  ; with  which,  moreover, 
it  agrees  so  closely  In  its  fructification  as 
to  have  been  named  Pteris  scalaris.  The 
eorus  of  this  plant,  which  was  for  a long 
time  apteridological  puzzle,  Is  either  linear 
or  roundish,  with  a double  or  two-valved 
induslum  such  as  occurs  in  the  bracken, 
which  latter  and  its  allies  will  probably 
have  to  be  dissociated  from  Pteris,  and 
combined  with  Pcesia.  The  latter  has  been 
generally  referred  to  the  Dicksonieee,  but 
it  seems  to  fall  rather  iu  the  vicinity  of 
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the  Lmdstea,  where  It  may  form  a distinct 
section,  Pateiea r.  [T.  M.J 

PAGADOO.  Mimusopa  Elengi. 

PAG.EA.  A genus  of  Gentianacecr , re- 
| presented  by  a South  American  herbaceous 
I plant,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  purple 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  borne  on  nodding 
| flower-stalks,  that  originate  in  the  forks  of 
| the  branches.  It  is  closely  allied  to  LisU 
anthua , but  Is  distinguished  by  the  stamens, 
which  are  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  by  the  erect  projecting  anthers, 
which  do  not  become  twisted.  The  inflo- 
rescence also  is  peculiar  in  this  family. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  pagos, 
a membrane,  in  allusion  to  the  membranous 
texture  of  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  31.] 

PAGARILLE.  (Fr.)  Tropceolum  adun - 
cum. 

PAGIXA.  The  surface  of  anything. 

PAIGLE,  PAGLE,  or  PEAGLE.  Pri- 
mula vcris. 

PAIN  BLANC.  cFr.)  Viburnum  sterile. 
— DE  COUCOU.  Oxalis  Acetosella.  - DB 
CRAPAT7D.  Aliama  Plantngo.  — DE 
GRENOUILLE.  Aliama  naians.  — D*OI- 
se a u.  Bet In m reflexnnu  — I) B po r let. 

Lamium  purpureum.  — DE  POUHCBAU. 
Cyclamen  europium.  — I>E  SAINT 
JEAN.  Ceratonia  Sihqua.  — DE  SINGE. 
Adanaonia  digitata.  — VIN.  Bread  made 
from  the  seeds  of  Lolium  perenne. 

PAINTED.  When  colours  arc  disposed 
in  streaks  of  unequal  intensity. 

PAINTED-CUP.  An  American  name  for 

Castilleja. 

PAIRED.  The  same  as  Conjugate. 

PAJANELIA.  A genus  of  Bignoniacece , 
confined  to  the  East  Indies,  and  consisting 
of  two  species,  P.  mullijuga  and  P.  Rheedii , 
both  of  which  are  gigantic  trees,  with  im- 
paripinn  tc  leaves  two  to  three  feet  long, 
ovate  or  cordate  leaflets,  and  large  pa- 
nicles bearing  purplish  flowers.  The  calyx 
Is  distinctly  five-cornered,  and  terminates 
In  five  acute  teeth  ; the  corolla  is  leathery 
r and  bell-shaped  ; the  stamens  are  four  In 
number;  and  the  capsule  is  flar,  and  lias 
; two  broad  wings,  by  which  the  genus  may 
i at  once  be  distinguished  from  Cuspidaria , 
which  has  four  wings,  and  from  all  other 
Bignoniacecv,  destitute  as  they  are  of  any 
I wing-like  appendices.  [B.  80 

PALA.  An  Indian  name  for  Wnghtia 

' tinctoria. 


and  loosely  paniculate  or  corymbose  rat  her 
small  flower-heads,  with  the  florets  white 
flesh-coloured  or  purple. 

PALARIS.  A root  which  is  perfectly 
continuous  with  the  stem.  Palari-ramoae 
Is  applied  to  a root  which  is  palar,  and  pro-  | 
duces  numerous  branches  from  Its  sides. 


PALANDOO.  An  Eastern  name  for 
Onions. 

PALAFOXTA.  A genus  of  Composite  of 
the  tribe  Ifehanthet p,  allied  to  Qaillardia 
In  the  naked  receptacle  and  long  filiform 
branches  of  the  style,  but  the  pappus 
scales  are  awn  less,  and  the  habit  Is  very 
different.  There  are  half  a dozen  species, 
natives  of  Mexico  or  Texas,  herbs  or  suf- 
fruttcosc  plants  with  a minute  ashy  pubes- 
cence, linear  or  lanceolate  entire  leaves. 


PAL  ASA.  An  Indian  name  for  Butea 
fnmdosa. 

PALA8S-GOOND.  Bengal  Kino,  the  pro- 
duce of  Butea  frondosa. 

| PALATE.  The  prominent  lower  lip  of  a 
r In  gen  t corolla. 

PALAVA,  nr  PAL  AVIA.  A genus  of 
Peruvian  herbaceous  plants  of  the  family 
I Mnlracece.  The  flowers  arc  small,  purple, 
i on  long  axillary  stalks,  and  unprovided 
with  any  outer  calyx.  This  character,  com- 
I bined  with  the  numerous  one-seeded  hide- 
1 lilscent  carpels,  suffices  to  distinguish  the 
| genus  from  its  allies.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PALAWAH.  A beautiful  heavy  redwood 
of  Burmali. 

PAL  AY  An  Indian  name  for  Cryptoste- 
i gia  grandifiora. 

PALEACEOUS.  Covered  with  pale®,  as 
j the  receptacle  of  many  Composites. 

PALE.E,  or  PALES  fadj.  PALEACEOUS). 
.Membranous  scales  resembling  chaff.  The 
Inner  scales  of  the  flower  In  grasses  are 
! pales. 

PALE.EFORM.  Resembling  pale®  or 
i chaff,  as  llamenta:  which  see. 

PALEOLJ5.  The  bypogynous  scales  of 
grasses. 

PALtfTUVIER.  A French  name  for 
several  woods  of  Guiana.  —.MOUNTAIN. 

. Clusia  J lava . — , RED.  Rhizophora  Mangle. 
i — , SOLDIER.  Laguncularia  racemosa.  — , 
WHITE.  Aviccnnia  nitida. 

PALICOUREA.  A genus  of  cinchona- 
j ceoui  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America, 

! with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and  yellow 
or  white  flowers  variously  arranged.  The 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Psychotria,  differ- 
; ing  mainly  In  the  corolla,  whose  tul>e  is  i 
| distended  or  somewhat  curved  at  the  base  I 
j and  hairy  within,  and  the  limb  with  five  I 
. short  erect  lobes.  Two  or  three  species  arc 
' grown  as  stove-plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PALILLO.  A Peruvian  name  for  Cam- 
pomanesia  lineuti/olia. 

PALISOTA.  A genus  of  Commelynacece , 
with  the  perianth  and  ovary  as  in  Comme- 
hrna,  and  having  three  stamens,  one  larger 
than  the  others,  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
with  a thick  filament  and  broad  anther, 
the  other  two  with  filiform  filaments  and 
narrow  lanceolate  anthers.  The  habit  is 
that  of  Aneilema.  • [J.  T.  8.] 

PALISSANDER.  A name  used  In  France  j 
for  Rosewood ; and  sometimes  applied  to 
Striped  Ebony  and  Violet-wood. 

PALI  UR  US*  A genus  of  Rhamnacea. 


P.  aculeatus,  commonly  called  Christ’s 
Thorn,  is  a native  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  and  is  a shruh,  as  also  is 
P.  virgatns  a native  of  Nepal : while  P.  Au- 
bletii , a Chinese  species.  Is  a moderate-sized 
tree.  They  have  alternate  simple  three- 
nerved  leaves,  with  stipules  which  ulti- 
mately become  converted  Into  prickles; 
and  their  flowers  have  a spreading  fl re-cleft 
calyx,  five  petals,  as  many  stamens,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  half  immersed  in  the 
flat  disk,  and  bearing  three  oblong  stigmas. 
The  genus,  however,  is  best  distinguished 
by  Its  dry  hemispherical  fruit,  which  is 
three-celled  at  the  base  and  expanded  at 
the  top  Into  a broad  thin  rim  : the  entire 
fruit  resembling  a head  with  a broad-brim- 
med hat  on, giving  rise  to  the  French  name, 
Porte-chapeau,  given  to  P.  aealeatas. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  with 
regard  to  the  identification  of  the  plant 
which  afforded  the  thorns  used  for  plaiting 
the  crown  placed  upon  Christ's  head  before 
His  crucifixion.  Two  common  eastern 
plants  usually  hear  the  name  of  Christ's 
Thorn : one  the  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi, 
and  the  other  the  present  plant.  This  is 
a native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  Western  Asia  to  as 
far  east  as  the  Punjab.  It  has  flexible 
branches,  capable  of  being  easily  plaited  ; 
and  each  leaf  has  two  stout  sharp  spines 
at  its  base,  one  of  which  Is  straight  and 
erect,  and  the  other  curved  and  bent  down- 
wards so  as  toformahook.  It  Is commaniy 
used  for  hedges,  and  its  geedsare  consider- 
ed medicinal  by  Turkish  doctors,  and  are 
also  used  as  a dye.  [A.  8.] 

PALM.  The  popular  name  for  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  PAiAiACKAt ; also  popular- 
ly applied  to  Snlix  Caprta  when  In  flower. 
— , A8SAI.  Euterpeednlis.  — , BETEL-NUT. 
Areca  Catechu.  — , BOURBON.  Lntania, 
— , BROOM.  Attalea /uni/era ; also  Thrinax 
argentea.  — , BL’SSU.  M anicaria  sacci/era. 
—.CABBAGE.  Oreodoxa  or  Areca  oleracea. 
— , CARANA.  Mauritia  Caratta.  — , CAR- 
NAIJBA.  Copemicia  ceri/era.  —.CATE- 
CHU. Areca  Catechu.  — , COCOA-NUT. 
Cocos  nuci/era.  — .COHUNE.  Attalea  Co- 
httne.  — , COQUITO.  Jubira  spectabilis.  — , 
DATE.  Phoenix  dactyh/rra.  — , DELEB. 
Boraesusihcethiopum.  — , DOOM,  or  DOUM. 
llyphimt  thetnica.  - DRAGON'S-BLOOD. 
Ci  i lam  tie  Draco,  — , FAN.  Carypha.  — , — , 
EUROPEAN.  Chamierops  liumitis.  — , — , 
INDIAN.  Chamtrrops  excclsa.  — , — .JA- 
MAICA. Sabal  Blaekbumiana.  — , GE- 
BANG.  Corypha  Oebanga.  — , GOMUTI, 
or  GOMUTO.  Sag  tier  us  sacchari/er.  — , 

J HEMP.  Chamterops  excclsa.  — , IVORT. 

Phytelephas  macrocarpa.  — , ITA.  Mauritia 
■ft exuosa.  — , Iu.  Astrncaryum  acanle.  — , 

1 JARA.  Lcopoldinia  pulchra.  — , JUPATI. 

| Jlaphia  tcedigera.  —.MACAW.  Acrocomia 
tclemctirpa.  — .MIRITI.  Mauritia ftexuosa. 
— , MU  RUMURU.  Astrocarynm  Muntmitru. 
— ,NI  BUNG,  or  NI  BONG.  Oucosperma  Jila- 
mentosa.  — , OIL.  Elm's  gnineensis.  — , 
PA LM  ETTO.  Sabal  or  Chamrrrops  Palmetto. 
— , PAI.MYRA.  Dor  asms  flabelli/ormis.  — , 
PA8HIUBA,  or  PAXIUBA.  Iriartea  exor- 


rhiza.  — , PATAWA.  (Enocarpus  Bataca. 
— .PEACH.  Ouilielma  speciosa.  — , PIAS- 
SABA.  Attalea /uni/era , also  Leopoldinia 
Piassaba  — , PINANG.  Areca  Catechu.  — , 
RATTAN.  Calamus  Itotavg,  rudentum,  and 
other  species.  — , SAGO.  Sagas  Bnmphii 
and  S.  tern's.  — , TALIEItA.  Corypha  Ta- 
liera.  —.TALIPOT.  Corypha  nmbraculi- 
/era.  — , THATCH.  Sabal  Blackbnmiana. 
— , TUCUMA.  Astrocanjam  Tucuma.  — , 
WAX.  Ceroxylon  or  Iriartea  andicola.  — , 
— , of  Brazil.  Copemicia  ceri/era.  — , 
WINE.  Cocos  butyracea.  — , ZANORA.  1 
Iriartea  exorrhiza. 

PALM  (adj.  PALMARIS1.  Three  inches, 
nr  the  breadth  of  the  four  Angers  of  the 
hand. 

PALMACE.E.  ( Palmce , Palms.}  A na- 
tural order  of  petalold  monocotyledonous 
plants  belonging  to  I.lndley's  palmat  alli- 
ance at  liypogyrinuB  Endogens.  The  flowers 
are  bisexual  unisexual  or  polygamous,  on 
a terminal  often-branched  spadix, enclosed 
in  a one  or  many-valved  spathe.  Perianth 
six-parted,  the  three  inner  segments  often 
larger,  and  sometimes  deeply  connate ; sta- 
mens inserted  Into  the  base  of  the  perianth; 
ovary  free,  usually  composed  of  three  car- 
pels, more  or  less  completely  united.  Fruit 
drupaceous  or  nut-llke,  or  haccate,  often 
with  a fibrous  covering;  seed  with  cartila- 
ginous or  horny  albumen  ; embryo  small. 
They  are  arborescent  plants,  with  simple 
rarely  branched  trunks,  marked  with  the 
scars  of  the  leaves,  which  are  terminal, 
pinnate  or  fan-shaped,  with  plicate  verna- 
tion and  parallel  simple  veins,  and  often 
with  spiny  petioles.  Natives  of  tropical 
regions  chiefly,  they  impart  to  them  much 
of  their  botanical  physiognomy.  Most  of 
them  have  unbranclied  stems,  attaining 
sometimes  a height  of  190  feet,  and  send- 
ing out  clusters  of  large  leaves,  from  the 
axil  of  which  hunches  of  flowers  proceed. 
Although  the  flowers  are  small,  still  the 
Inflorescence,  taken  collectively,  has  often 
a most  Imposing  aspect.  Linmeus  called 
them  the  Princes  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. Martlus  estimates  the  species  at 
nearly  600,  of  which  almnt  one-slxtli  have 
fan-shaped  leaves.  They  have  been  divided 
by  him  Into  various  tribes,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  najurc  of  the  ovary  ovules 
and  fruit ; and  sections  are  formed  accord- 
ing as  the  leaves  are  pinnate  or  flabelll- 
| form,  and  the  stems  are  spiny  or  not. 

The  properties  of  the  plants  of  this  order 
are  very  various.  In  the  countries  in  which 
they  grow  they  are  U6ed  for  supplying  food 
nnd  for  forming  habitations.  The  fruit  of 
some  Is  eatable.  Many  supply  oil,  wax, 
starchy  matter,  and  sugar,  which  latter  Is 
fermented  so  as  to  form  an  Intoxicating 
| beverage.  Their  fibres  are  employed  for 
ropeB,  and  the  reticulum  surrounding  their 
i leaves  Is  sometimes  manufactured  Into 
! brushes. 

The  Palm  of  the  Bible  seems  to  be  Phoe- 
nix dactyli/era,  the  drupareous  fruit  of 
which  supplies  food  to  many  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Arabia  and  Africa.  Cocos  nuci/era, 
the  cocoa-nut  palm,  Is  one  of  the  moat 
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useful,  supplying  food,  clothing,  materials 
for  houses,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds, 
ropes,  and  oil  The  palm-oil  imported  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  obtained  by 
bruising  the  fruits  of  Eloeis  guineensis  and 
E.  melanococca.  The  betel-nut  is  the  produce 
of  Areca  Catechu , and  from  it  an  extract  is 
prepared  of  an  astringent  nature  resem- 
bling catechu.  Fine  sago  Is  said  to  be  pro- 
cured from  Sag  us  latvis  and  S.  Rumphii , 
found  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Sago,  as  well  as  sugar  and  a kind 
of  palm-wine,  are  procured  from  Caryota 
wrens.  The  date-sugar  of  Bengal  is  the 
produce  of  Phoenix  sylvestris.  Ceroxylon 
or  Iriartea  andicola  yields  wax,  which 
forms  a coating  over  its  trunk.  Copemicia 
cen/era  is  another  wax-palm.  Calamus 
Rotang  is  used  as  cane  under  the  name  of 
rattans.  Calamus  rudentum,  the  cable 
cane,  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  Cochin- 
China,  and  the  Moluccas,  grows  sometimes 
to  the  length  of  500  feet.  The  fruit  of 
Attalea  funi/era  is  known  by  the  name  of 
coquilla-nut,  and  its  hard  pericarp  is  used 
for  making  umbreila-handles,  Ac.  The 
spathc  of  Manicana  sacctfera  comes  off  in 
the  form  of  a conical  cap,  and  is  used  as  a 
covering  for  the  head  in  the  West  Indies. 
Chamrerops  humilis  Is  the  only  European 
species  of  palm.  The  doom-palm  of  Egypt 
( tty  phone  thebaica)  has  a trunk  which  di- 
vides in  a dichotomous  manner ; its  peri- 
carp is  used  as  food,  and  has  the  taste  of 
gingerbread.  In  the  parched  districts  be- 
tween the  rivers  Dande  and  Zenza,  in  tro- 
pical Africa,  Welwitsch  came  upon  a palm 
forest  live  leagues  in  length,  which  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  the  crowded  stems  of  , 
a branched  palm  belonging  probably  to 
Jlyph&ne.  Like  most  African  palms,  this 
yields  an  excellent  wine.  Areca , Caryota , 
Sagas,  Borassus , Corypha , Phoenix , Cocost 
and  Elrnis  are  examples  of  the  genera. 
See  Plates  7, 11, 12, 13,  and  18  for  illustra- 
tions of  this  family.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PALMA-CHRJSTI.  Ricinus  communis. 

PALMATE.  Having  five  lobes,  the  mid- 
ribs of  which  meet  m a common  point,  so 
that  the  whole  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a human  hand  ; as  the  leaf  of  the  Maple. 

PALM  ATI  FID.  Cut  halfway  down  in  a 
palmate  manner.  PalmOtilobed  means  cut 
Into  shallow  divisions  in  a palmate  manner ; 
palmati parted , or  pnlmatisected , cut  nearly 
to  the  base  In  a palmate  manner— a near 
approach  to  digitate. 

PALM  BUTTER.  The  same  as  Palm  Oil. 

PALMIFORM,  PALMATIFORM.  When 
numerous  ribs  of  a leaf  are  arranged  as  in 
the  palmate  form,  radiating  from  the  top 
of  the  petiole. 

PALMINERVED.  The  same  as  Palm- 
veined. 

PALME  LLE  JR.  A natural  order  of  green- 
spored  Alger,  characterised  by  the  plants 
being  composed  of  free  or  merely  conglo- 
merated cells  propagated  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  their  endochrome,  which  is  mostly 


quaternary,  and  sometimes  transformed 
into  zoospores.  In  some  species,  as  P. 
botryoides,  though  the  propagation  lakes 
place  by  division  of  the  endochrome,  a por- 
tion of  the  original  hyaline  stem  always 
separates  at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  have 
a dichotomous  structure.  The  endochromes 
are  not  always  green  : indeed,  various  co- 
lours, as  blue,  yellow’,  Ac.,  are  assumed  by 
some  of  the  more  obscure  species.  Many 
productions  assigned  to  this  order  are 
doubtless  mere  transitional  states  of  higher 
plants.  The  gonldia  of  some  of  the  gela- 
tinous lichens  are  multiplied  like  Palmella 
and  Ucematococcus , while  the  greater  part 
follow  Nostochine.ee.  Protococcus  nivalis , 
or  the  Red  Snow,  is  one  of  the  most  gene- 
rally known  examples  of  the  order,  though 
several,  like  the  bloodstains  at  the  base  of 
walls.  Protococcus  cnienlus , are  amongst 
the  commonest  Algce.  CM*  J*  B.]  1 

PALMETTO.  A common  name  for  se- 
veral of  the  Fan-palms,  but  especially  Sa- 
hal  Palmetto.  — , HUMBLE.  Carludovica 
insignis.  — , ROYAL.  Thrinax  parr  i/fora, 
and  Sabal  nmbraculifera.  — , SILVER- 
LEAVED. Thrinax  argentea,  — , SMALL. 
Carludovica. 

PALMIER  A gVENTAIL,  or  P.  NAIN- 
(Fr.)  Chumorops  humilis. 

PALMISTE.  (Fr.)  Chanurrops. 

PALM-VEINED.  Having  tlie  principal 
veins  radiating  from  a common  point. 

PALMYRA-WOOD.  A name  given  to 
the  woody  parts  of  the  trunks  of  Cocos  nu- 
cifera  and  Borassus  Jtabellijormis. 

PALO.  A diuretir  extract  obtained  from 
Tinospora  cordt/olia.  — BLANCO.  A Chi- 
lian name  for  Flotoma  diacanlhoidcs.  — 
COTO.  Sargassum  bacci/erum,  and  other 
South  American  seaweeds.  — DE  BUHA. 
Jacaranda  fllici/alia.  — DE  CRUZ.  Brine- 
nea  grandiceps.  — DE  LOS  BRUJOS.  Ly- 
cioplesium  pubiJUrrum.  — DE  PAN.  Ar- 
tocarpus  inctsa.  — DE  8 AN  J 0 AN.  La- 
sionema  roseum.  — DE  V'ACA.  Brosimum 
Galactodcndron.  — DE  VELAS.  I’amien- 
tiera  cereifera.  — MATO.  Lycioplcsium 
pubijlorum,  the  Tree  of  the  Magicians. 
— NEGRO.  Euxenia  grata.  — SANTO.  A 
Paraguay  name  for  Llgnum-vltm. 

PALOMBINA.  A sort  of  grape  culti- 
vated In  Italy. 

PALOMMIER.  (Fr.)  GauUheria. 

PAL8YWORT.  Primula  veris. 

PALUDOSE,  PAL0STRIS.  Growing  In 
marshy  places. 

PAL0NG.  An  Indian  name  for  a native 
Beetroot. 

PAL0NGEO.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 

PAMELLE.  (Fr.)  Jlmdeum  distichon. 

PAMEROON-BARK.  Moschoxylon  Sicart- 
lit 

PAMPELMOUSE,  or  POMPELMOOSE. 
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I Fr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Shaddock,  Citrus  do- 
cumana. 

PAMPHILIA.  A emus  of  Brazilian 
trees  of  the  family  Styracacecc.  The  Bur- 
fare  of  the  plants  is  densely  covered  with 
ruddy-coloured  woolly  hairs : flowers  In 
axillary  clusters;  calyx  bell-shaped,  flve- 
toothed  ; corolla  flve-cleft,  twice  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  its  segments  bent  Inwards  ; 
stamens  live,  the  fllaments  united  below, 

1 shorter  than  the  anthers,  which  are  united 
at  their  backs  by  a membranous  prolonga- 
tion of  the  filaments  ; ovary  free,  three- 
celled  ; ovules  erect,  solitary  ; style  one  ; 
stigma  three-lobed.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PANAIS.  (Fr.)  Pastinaca. 

PANAX.  A genus  of  Araliacece,  com- 
prising herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  natives  of 
' tropical  and  Northern  Asia  and  America, 
, The  leaves  are  usually  palmately  compound 
• with  sheathing  leafstalks;  and  their  flow- 
ers greenish,  arranged  In  an  umbellate 
j manner  on  branching  flower-stalks.  They 
have  live  spreading  petals,  five  stamens, 
I and  eight  styles,  two  with  simple  stigmas, 
i The  fruit  Is  succulent,  orbicular  or  divided 
: into  two  lobes,  rarely  cylindrical,  crowned 
by  a fleshy  disk,  and  divided  Internally  Into 
| two  one-seeded  compartments. 

I The  name  Panax  Is  an  adaptation  of  the 
l Greek  word  panakfs,  signifying  a panacea, 
j or  remedy  for  all  complaints.  In  allusion 
to  the  supposed  or  real  virtues  possessed 
by  some  of  these  plants.  Thus  the  root  of 
P.  SclHnsengis  highly  esteemed  by  Chinese 
physicians,  who  affirm  that  It  is  able  to 
I ward  off  or  remove  fatigue,  to  invigorate 
the  enfeebled  frame,  to  restore  the  cx- 
' hausted  animal  powers,  to  make  old  people 
I young,  and  In  a word  to  render  man  im- 
I mortal  if  anything  on  earth  can  do  so.  Hence 
the  name  Ginseng,  which  signifies  * Won- 
der of  the  World.’  At  Pekin  it  Is  said  some- 
times to  have  been  worth  its  weight  In 
gold.  In  Europe  the  root  has  failed  to  pro- 


North  America,  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  foregoing.  Its  roots  are 
exported  from  America  to  China,  where 
they  are  highly  valued.  P.  fruticosum,  P. 
cochleatum,  and  P.  Anieum  have  all  aroma- 
tic properties.  Some  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  this 
country.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PANCE,  PAUNCE,  or  PAWNCE.  Viola 
tricolor. 

PANCRAIS.  (Fr.)  Pancratium. 

PANCRATIUM.  A genus  of  AmarylU- 
daette,  and  the  type  of  the  pancratiform 
section  of  the  order,  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  a cup  or  coronet,  on  which 
the  stamens  are  borne.  There  are  about 
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Pancratium  maritimum. 
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Panax  qulnquefollum. 

1 dure  any  remarkable  effects,  though  it 
is  described  as  mucilaginous,  bitter,  and 
slightly  aromatic.  It  Is  a native  of  North- 
ern Asia.  P.  quinquefolium,  a native  of 


half  a dozen  species  found  in  South  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Carolina, 
and  as  many  more  In  India  and  the  adja- 
cent islands.  They  are  bulbous  plants, 
with  lorate  deciduous  or  persistent  leaves, 
and  an  umbel  of  white  flowers  termina- 
ting a solid  scape.  The  perianth  tube  is 
straight  and  elongated  with  a funnel-shap- 
ed throat,  the  limb  six-parted  and  spread- 
ing, and  the  cup  conspicuous  funnel-shaped 
six-lobed,  bearing  six  stamens  between 
the  lobes.  The  ovary  Is  three-celled,  with 
many  ovules  in  each  cell.  The  European 
P.  maritimum,  though  not  now  regarded  as 
officinal,  has  properties  resembling  those 
of  the  squill.  1 1 and  P.  i Uyricum  may  be 
grown  at  the  foot  of  a wall.  The  tropi- 
cal species  form  handsome  stove-plants. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  now  separated  under 
the  name  of  Ilymenocallis.  [T.  MJ 

PANDANACEJE.  (Cyclanihcoe,  Frey  cine- 
Here,  Scretcpince.)  A natural  order  of  mo- 
nocotylcdnnous  plants,  belonging  to  Liud- 
ley’s  aral  alliance  of  Endogens.  They  are 
trees  or  hushes,  sometimes  with  adventi- 
tious roots,  long  Imbricated  amplexicaul 
leaves,  usually  with  spiny  margins  and 
backs,  and  unisexual  or  polygamous  flow- 
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! ers,  covering  the  whole  of  the  spadix.  Pe- 
i riantli  none,  nr  a few  scales.  Male  (lowers  : 
stamens  numerous  ; filaments  with  single 
; two  to  four-celled  anthers.  Female  flow- 
| ers  : ovaries  one-celled,  united  in  parcels ; 
1 the  ovules  so] i tary  or  numerous,  and  the 
stigmas  sessile,  equal  to  the  carpels  In 
number.  Fruit  either  fibrous  drupes  col- 
lected Into  parcels.orberrles;  seeds  solitary 
Id  the  drupes,  numerous  in  the  berries ; 
i embryo  minute.  They  are  natives  of  tro- 
pical regions,  and  arc  arranged  In  two  sec- 
tions i—Pandanea,  with  undivided  leaves 
I and  no  perianth  ; and  Cyclanthetr,  with  fan- 
I shaped  or  pinnate  leaves,  and  scaly  flowers. 

The  limits  of  the  genera  are  not  very  clear- 
' ly  settled,  hut  examples  occur  In  Carlu- 
dovica,  Pandanut,  and  Xipa.  The  flowers 
i of  some  of  the  plants  are  fragrant;  the 
! seeds  of  Pandnnnt  are  used  as  food ; and 
the  juice  has  lu  some  Instances  astringent 
properties.  [J.  H.  BO 

PANDANP8.  One  of  the  two  simple-leav- 
ed genera  of  Pandanacea,  and  the  principal 
genus  of  the  order.  It  Is  distinguished  by 
its  male  and  female  flowers  lielng  always 
on  separate  plants  ; and  by  the  male  Inflo- 
rescence being  a compound  spadix  made 
up  of  a number  of  short  ratlcin-likc  spikes, 
each  of  which  liears  an  Immense  number 
of  little  naked  flowers,  with  Indefinite  sta- 
! mens ; and  the  female  a globular  or  oblong 
head  consisting  of  very  numerous  closely- 
packed  ovaries,  each  containing  a single 
ovule.  There  are  a considerable  number 
of  species,  perhaps  thirty  or  more,  all  of 
which  are  confined  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere,and  a very  large  proportion  of  them 
to  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  the  Mascaren  Islands,  abounding  prin- 
cipally In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  some- 
times covering  large  tracts  of  country 


with  an  almost  Impenetrable  mass  of  vege- 
tation. Some  grow  to  a large  site,  form- 
ing trees  with  much-branched  stems,  the 
latter  being  an  uncommon  circumstance 
amongst  trees  of  the  orders  to  which  the 
Ptmdanaeetr  are  allied.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, are  large  bushes  about  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  Their  leaves- which  arc  very 
long  and  narrow,  tough  and  leathery,  and 
armed  along  the  midrib  and  edges  with 


sharp  recurved  prickles— are  arranged  III  a ’ 
triple  spiral  series  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  forming  dense  tufts  or  crowns ; 
it  Is  from  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  pine-apple  that  the  name  Screwplne  is 
derived.  The  lower  parts  of  the  branches 
and  stem  are  naked,  but  densely  marked 
With  the  annular  scars  left  by  the  clasping 
bases  of  fallen  leaves.  Their  fruits  con- 
sist of  a number  of  wedge-shaped  clusters 
of  druiies  congregated  Into  often  large 
cone-11  ke  heads'. 

The  species  of  Pandanut  are  remark- 
able for  their  aerlnl  roots,  with  large 
cup-llke  spongioles.  P.  Candelabrum  Is  ! 
the  Chandeller-trec  of  Guiana,  and  Is  so 
called  on  account  of  Its  mode  of  branch- 
ing. The  most  useful  Is  P.  utilis,  the  I 
Vncona  or  Bacona  of  the  Mauritius,  In  1 
which  Island  It  Is  not  only  a very  common 
wild  plant,  but  Is  largely  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  exten- 
sively consumed  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
bags  or  sacks  In  which  sugar  Is  exported,  i 
It  Is  of  these  sacks,  when  done  with  as  - 
sugar-sacks,  that  the  well-known  flat  i 
square  flsh-bags,  commonly  used  In  our  i 
markets,  are  made.  Thefrult  of  P.  feetidus 
Is  extremely  foetid,  while  the  flowers  of 
P.  odoratistimut  are  very  fragrant.  The 
seeds  of  some  are  eaten.  Several  are  very 
ornamental  in  our  hothouses.  See  Plates 
2 c,  6p,  7(7,  and  13  d.  [A.  8J 

PANDIPAVE.  (Fr.)  Momordica  Clia- 
rantia. 

PANDOREA.  The  only  genus  of  lhgno- 
niacta  with  twining  branches,  like  those  of 
a Convolvulus,  and  consisting  of  only  three 
species : two  of  which,  P.  a nstralis  i Btimo- 
nia  or  Tecoma  tmilrajis  of  some  writers) 
and  P.  jasminoidet  l Tecoma  jatmmmdet 
of  Llndley),  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
eastern  part  of  New  Holland  ; whilst  a third 
species,  P.  leptophylla  ( Tecoma  leptophylla  of 
Blume),  Is  confined  to  New  Guinea.  The 
two  former  species  are  Inmates  of  our  con- 
servatories, and  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  handsome  pink  flowers,  and  graceful 
branches.  P.  autlralie  is  a very  variable 
plant  In  foliage,  and  goes  under  the  various 
names  of  Tecoma  Oxlcpi./loribnuda,  diversi-  i 
folia,  and  oehromantha.  In  Port  Jackson, 
the  children  amuse  themselves  by  launch 
Ing  the  fruit,  spilt  In  halves.  In  the  water, 
and  then  term  It  ‘boats  and  cargo.'  Pan- 
dorea  has  a cup-shaped  Irregularly  splitting 
calyx,  a funnel-shaped  rarolla,  live  stamens 
(one  of  which  is  abortive,  and  two  of  the 
fertile  ones  shorter  than  the  others),  gla- 
brous anthers,  and  an  oblong  two-celled 
capsule,  the  partition  of  which  runs  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  Its  valves,  with 
winged  seeds  arranged  In  several  rows  on 
either  side  of  the  partition.  [B.  S.J 

PANDITRATE,  PANDTJRIFORM.  The 
same  as  Fiddle-shaped. 

PANGIACE.E.  (Pauffiadt.i  A natural 
order  of  calycltloral  dicotyledons  belong 
Ing  to  Llndley's  papayal  alliance  of  di- 
clinous Exogens.  It  Is  nearly  allied  to 
Papayacea,  and  by  some  Is  considered  a 
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! suborder  of  that  family.  Trees  with  alter- 
1 natc  stalked  leaves,  and  axillary  solitary 
1 or  clustered  unisexual  flowers.  Slepalsflve, 

! rarely  two  three  or  four  ; petals  live,  rarely 
| six,  with  scales  placed  opposite  them  ; 

I stamens  live  or  numerous;  ovary  free, 
one-celled  ; ovules  numerous ; placentas  pa- 
rietal. Fruit  one-celled,  succulent,  Indehls- 
l cent ; seeds  numerous ; albumen  oily  ; cm- 
j bryo  large.  Natives  of  warm  parts  of  India, 

! Hydnocarpiu  vennwtus  hears  poisonous 
i fruit;  Gynocardia  odorafoylelds  chauhnoo- 
I pra  seeds,  used  in  India  for  skin  diseases. 

; Pungium,  Hydnocnrpus , Oynocardia , and 
Bergamia  are  the  only  genera,  and  there 
[ are  very  few  species.  [J.  H.  B.j 

PANGIUM.  A Javanese  tree,  which  gives 
' Its  name  to  a small  natural  order,  regarded 
by  some  botanists  as  a trll>e  of  Flacourtia- 
ceir,  differing  in  the  petals  bearing  each  a 
scale  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
entire  or  three-lobed  ; the  flowers  dioecious 
and  axillary:  the  males  In  racemes,  the  fe- 
males solitary-  The  tree,  known  In  Its  native 
■ country  under  the  name  of  Pangl,  Is  said 
to  have  a hard  solid  wood;  the  bark  and 
i leaves  contain  a poisonous  principle,  but 
the  kernels  of  the  seeds,  when  boiled,  cut 
I to  pieces,  and  macerated  In  cold  water  to 
remove  their  noxious  narcotic  qualities, 
are  occasionally  used  as  a condiment,  al- 
though rarely  on  account  of  their  prejudi- 
cial effects  on  persons  unaccustomed  to 
them. 

i PANICAUT.  (Fr.)  Erynginm. 

PANICLE.  A branched  raceme. 

PANICUM.  A very  extensive  genus  of 
grasses,  of  the  tribe  Panicem,  the  essential 
i character  of  which  consists  In  the  plants 
i belonging  to  it  having  splkelets  or  locusts, 
of  two  flowers,  one  perfect  and  the  other 
Imperfect,  the  latter  having  stamens  only 
or  neuter.  Steudcl  describes  850  species 
under  this  genus,  divided  Into  eighteen 
sections,  many  of  the  heads  of  sections 
being  distinct  genera  of  other  authors. 
Tliolr  geographical  range  Is  extensive,  but 
they  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  earth,  where  In 
many  Instances  one  or  other  of  the  species 
constitute  the  principal  fodder-grasses. 
For  example,  the  Caaplm  de  Angola,  Pani- 
! cumspectabile,  grows  from  six  to  seven  feet 
high  In  Brazil,  according  to  Necs  von  Esen- 
j bach,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Llndley,  whllstother 
equally  gigantic  species  form  thefleld-crops 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazons.  P.  milia- 
enm,  called  Warree,  and  P.  pilotum,  called 
i Bhadlee,  are  both  extensively  grown  In  In- 
1 dla ; while  in  the  Deccan  P.  frumentaceum, 
i called  Shamoola,  Is  also  grown.  [D.  M.] 

PAN  12 A.  A Spanish  name  for  Millet. 

PANKE.  Gunner  a ecabra. 

PANJAM.  The  resinous  gum  of  Diotpy- 
ros  EmbryopterU. 

PANMUHOOREE.  An  Indian  name  for 
; Finiiculum  Panmorium. 
j PANNA-MARAM.  A Tamil  name  for 
Borassut  flabelliformU. 

PANNOSE.  Having  the  texture  of  coarse  j 
Cloth.  • 

PAN OOOCO.  A French  name  for  Or-  ] 
mosia  coccinea ; also  for  Swartzia  tome n-  , 
tosa. 

PANSITRI.  Pens  made  from  the  mid- 
ribs of  the  leaflets  of  Amiga  mccharifcra. 

PANSY.  Viola  tricolor. 

PANTOP FLE  DE  NOTRE  DAME.  (Fr.) 
Cypripedium. 

PANDS.  A genus  closely  allied  to  Aga- 
rfcus,  but  of  a more  leathery  persistent  i 
texture.  Two  or  three  Bpccles  resemble  j 
Agaricut  ostreatue,  bnt  are  too  tough  to  be  : 
eatable.  P.  etyptiais  Is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  species,  with  Its  little  fan-  || 
shaped  mealy  or  bran-llke  brownish  plleus 
and  abrupt  stem,  growing  gregariously  on 
old  oak-stumps  or  other  wood.  [M.  J B.] 

PANYALA.  An  Indian  name  for  Fla- 
courtia  cataphracta, 

PAO  CRAVO.  A Portuguese  name  for 
Bicypellium  caryophyllntnm , which  pro- 
duces clove-bark.  — D'AROO.  A species  1 
of  Bignonia.  — DE  COBRA.  The  wood  | 
of  Btrychnos  colubrinum.  — DE  GIJARA- 
NA.  Cakes  prepared  from  Panllinia  eorbilie.  j 
— DE  ROSA.  The  beautiful  rose-coloured 
wood  of  Fhysocalymma  Jloribunda.  — DE 
TINGDY.  Magtmia  pubescent. 

PAPANGAIE.  (Fr.)  Luffa  trgyptiaca. 

PAPANGAY,  or  PAPONGE.  (Fr.)  Cu- 
enmis  acuUingulus. 

PAFAREH.  (Fr.)  UomordicaCharantia. 

PAPAVERACKA3.  (Pnppymtrle.)  A na- 
tural order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons, 
belonging  to  Dudley's  ranal  alliance  of 
hypngynous  Exogens.  They  consist  of 
herbs  or  shrubs,  usually  with  milky  or  co- 
loured juice,  having  alternate  exstlpulate 
leaves,  and  long  one-flowered  peduncles. 
Sepals  two,  deciduous  ; petals  hypogynous, 
usually  four,  cruciate— sometimes  a mul- 
tiple of  four,  regular ; stamens  hypogynous, 
usually  Indefinite;  ovary  solitary,  the  style  1 
short  or  none ; stigmas  two,  or  many  and 
radiating;  ovules  one-celled,  anatropal. 
Fruit  either  slllquiform  with  two,  or  cap-  ; 
sularwith  several,  parietal  placentas  ; seeds 
nnm'rous.  The  species  are  chiefly  Euro- 
pean, but  are  found  scattered  over  tropical 
America,  Asia,  China,  New  Holland,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  &c.  The  order  possesses 
well-marked  narcotic  properties.  Opium  j 
Is  the  concrete  milky  juice  procured  from  | 
the  unripe  capsules  of  Pupavtr  somni/crum 
and  its  varieties.  There  are  about  a score  ■ 
of  genera,  as  Pnpaver , Eschecholtzia,  Arge-  \ 
mone,  Platyetcmon,  and  Chelidonium,  and 
nearly  150  species.  IJ.  H.  B.J 

PAPAVKR.  A well-known  genus  typical 
of  the  Papaveracetr,  consisting  of  herbs 
with  a milky  juice,  distributed  over  Europe 
and  temperate  Asia  chiefly,  though  one  or 
two  are  described  as  natives  of  Australia 
and  South  Africa.  Some  of  the  species, 
however,  are  to  be  met  with  In  many  other 
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parts  of  the  globe,  to  which  they  have  been 
introduce^  hy  cultivation  or  commercial 
intercourse.  The  roots  are  flhrous;  the 
leaves  generally  lolied  or  toothed,  and 
hairy;  the  flower-stalks  axillary,  solitary 
without  bracts,  hut  terminated  hy  a single 
flower,  with  two  or  three  concave  decidu- 
ous sepals,  four  or  six  petals,  very  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  an  ovary  of  four  or  more 
carpels  conjoined,  and  rapped  by  a radiating 
compound  stigma.  The  fruit  is  capsular, 
with  parietal  placenta;  projecting  into  the 
interior,  opening  by  pores  or  short  valves, 
beneath  the  projecting  margin  of  the  stig- 
ma. 

The  Field  Poppy,  P.  liha tas,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  our  wild  plants,  decorat- 
ing cornfields,  railway-banks,  and  waste 
places  with  a perfect  blazo  of  crimson  flow- 
ers,  is  distinguished  from  tho  other  British 
species  by  its  smooth  and  globular  fruits, 
and  hy  the  bristles  which  clothe  the  stem 
spreading  out  almost  at  right  angles  with 
It.  The  petals  are  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a coloured  syrup,  which  has  at 
the  same  time  very  slight  narcotic  proper- 
ties. The  seeds  might  possibly  be  used  for 
the  oil  they  contain,  and  they  are  hy  no 
means  destitute  of  nutritive  properties. 
Double-flowered  varieties  of  various  co- 
lours are  not  unfrequently  grown  In  gar- 
dens as  highly  ornamental  annual  plants. 
P.  dubium,  frequently  met  with  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  is  a smaller  more  slen- 
der plant  than  P.  Itliixas,  and  may  he  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  capsule  which  is 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  hy  the  bristles 
which  are  flattened  up  against  the  stem. 
P.  hybridism  is  less  branched  than  the  Field 
Poppy,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  hut 
differs  In  the  filaments  of  the  stamens, 
which  are  dilated  from  below  upwards,  and 
in  the  capsule,  which,  though  globular,  Is 
covered  with  stiff  bristles.  This  species 
is  rare  in  this  country.  P.  Argemone  is  the 
smallest  of  the  British  popples ; its  capsule 
is  in  shape  like  that  of  P.  dubittm,  but  it 
has  a few  stiff  hairs  or  bristles  which  are 
directed  upwards.  Several  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  English  gardens  for  ornamental 
purposes,  the  most  beautiful  lieing  P.  irrien- 
tnle,  and  some  varieties  of  the  Opium 
Poppy.  A variety  of  the  former,  with  the 
petals  united  so  as  to  form  afunnel-sliaped 
corolla,  has  been  recently  introduced. 

The  Opium  Poppy,  P.  snmni/erum,  is  sup- 
posed originally  to  have  been  a native  of 
the  Levant,  hut  Is  now  widely  distributed. 
The  writer  has  observed  it  growing  on  the 
cliffs  between  Folkestone  and  Dover,  and 
also  in  other  places  where  It  had  more  ol>- 
viously  been  introduced.  The  plant  varies 
much  in  the  colour  of  itsflow-ersand  seeds, 
and  In  gardens  double  varieties  are  com- 
mon. In  general  It  forms  an  erect  annual 
Plant,  slightly  branched,  about  two  feet  In 
height,  with  the  stem  and  leaves  of  a glau- 
cous green  colour,  usually  without  bristles, 
but  sometimes,  especially  In  wild  speci- 
mens, with  a few  straggling  hairs.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  in  shape,  irregularly, 
sinuous  at  the  margin,  and  claBp  the  stem 
by  their  base.  The  flowers  are  usually  of  a 


i light-violet  colour  with  a purple  centre.  | 
I The  Opium  Poppy  is  cultivated  in  this  i 
country  for  the;  sake  of  its  capsules,  from 
which  syrup  of  poppies  is  prepared,  a fa- 
vourite remedy  for  children  when  a seda- 
tive Is  required ; but  owing  to  the  varying 
strength  of  the  preparation,  its  liability  to 
ndulteration  with  laudanum,  &c„  and  the 
frequent  great  susceptibility  of  children  to 
the  influence  of  opium  in  any  shape.  It 
should  be  used  only  with  great  caution, 
and  its  operation  should  lie  carefully  watch- 
ed. A decoctlo.i  of  poppy-heads  is  often 
employed  as  an  anodyne  fomentation,  and 
with  excellent  effect ; an  extract  of  poppy- 
heads  is  also  occasionally  used  in  minute 
doses  In  place  of  opium. 

The  seeds  contain  a large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  Is  extracted  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  for  the  use  of  painters.  Olive  oil  is 
Btated  to  be  adulterated  with  It ; an  inter- 
mixture of  comparatively  little  conse- 
j quence,  as  the  oil  Is  destitute  of  narcotic 
properties.  The  seeds  themselves,  in  Greece, 
Pifland,  and  elsewhere,  are  eaten  as  articles 
of  food,  and  have  an  agreeable  nut-like 
flavour. 

It  is,  however,  for  producing  opium  that 
this  plant  Is  especially  cultivated  in  India, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  it c.,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  cultivated  for  this  purpose 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  at  least  so  far  as  Greece  is  con- 
cerned. The  word  opium  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  opes,  juice,  as  lieing  the  especial 
juice,  just  as  cinchona  bark  is  called  bark. 

Two  varieties  of  the  plant  are  cultivated 
for  the  production  of  opium,  one  with  vio- 
let-coloured or  white  flowers  and  black 
seeds,  the  other  with  white  seeds  and  flow- 
ers. These  two  kinds  are  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates.  The  latter  is  the  one  most 
generally  cultivated  in  India.  A very  full 
account  of  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  of 
the  properties  of  opium,  is  contained  in 
Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  and  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  1852.  From 
these  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  AVir 
Garden  Miscellany  (vol.  vl.),  the  following 
remarks  have  been  condensed.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  drug  seems  to  be  conducted 
in  much  the  same  way  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts whence  opium  is  obtained,  but  In 
some  much  greater  care  is  taken  than  in 
others.  Ill  India  a very  large  extent  of 
country  Is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Opium  Poppy,  and  at  Behar  and  Benares 
are  government  agencies  established  for 
the  purpose  of  regulatingthc  manufacture, 
insuring  the  purity  of  the  drug,  &c.  When 
the  flowers  are  In  bloom  the  first  step  is 
the  removal  of  the  petals,  which  are  used 
1 In  packing  the  prepared  drug.  After  a few 
days  the  imperfectly  ripened  capsules  are 
scarified  from  above  downwards  by  two 
or  three  knives  tied  together  and  called 
■ntishturs.'  These  make  a superficial  in- 
cision, or  scries  of  Inrislons,  into  the  cap- 
sule, whereupon  a milky  juice  exudes,  which 
is  allowed  to  harden  and  Is  then  removed 
and  collected  in  earthen  pots.  The  time 
of  day  chosen  for  slicing  the  capsules  is 
> about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 


the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  the  speedy  forma- 
tion of  a film  over  the  exuded  juice . great 
attention  Is  also  paid  to  the  weather,  pre- 
vailing winds,  dew,  &c„  as  all  these  causes 
modify  the  quantity , quality,  or  speediness 
of  exudation  of  the  opium. 

The  capsules  arc  submitted  to  two  or 
three  slicing  processes  at  Intervals  of  a 
few  days,  and  the  drug  Is  ultimately  con- 
veyed to  the  government  factory,  where  It 
Is  kneaded  Into  a homogeneous  mass  by 
native  workmen.  It  Is  analysed  by  native 
examiners,  whose  tact  and  experience  are 
such  that  the  results  of  their  examination 
differ  but  very  slightly  from  those  afforded 
by  the  more  scientific  Investigation  of  the 
European  officers.  In  this  manner  the  qua- 
lity of  the  drug  Is  ascertained.  Its  free- 
dom from  adulteration  Insured,  and  its 
strength  reduced  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a 
uniform  standard.  When  thus  prepared, 
the  drug  Is  In  a fit  state  for  exportation  ; 
and  It  Is  then,  by  means  of  earthen  cups, 
moulded  Into  spherical  masses  of  the  si7.c 
of  a child’s  head,  closely  Invested  on  the 
outside  by  the  dried  petals  of  the  Dower, 
comparted  together  by  pressure  and  by 
Immersion  into  the  gummy  fluid  residue 
which  drains  off  from  the  more  solid 
opium  during  Its  preparation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  natives  and  govern- 
ment officials,  who  thus  are  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  this  drug  for  several  hours 
dally,  and  this  at  a temperature  of  00’  to 
100°  and  upwards,  are  seldom  Injuriously 
affected : some  of  the  operators  are  literally 
fmmersed  in  opium  for  several  hours  dally, 
so  far  as  regards  their  legs  and  arms,  and 
yet  slight  drowsiness  at  the  end  of  the 
day  Is  the  sole  inconvenience  ever  expe- 
rienced, and  this  by  no  means  frequently. 

The  Indian  opium  Is  exported  in  enor- 
mous quantities  to  China,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  Chinese  government, 
and  Its  vigorous  attempts  to  prevent  the 
Introduction  of  the  drug.  Comiotratively 
little  Indian  opium  finds  Its  way  Into  the 
British  markets,  where  the  most  esteemed 
and  most  largely  used  kind  is  known  as 
Smyrna  or  Turkey  Opium.  This  Is  Import- 
ed In  Irregular  masses  covered  on  the  out- 
Blde  with  dock-seeds.  It  Is  frequently 
adulterated.  Other  kinds  of  opium  are  oc- 
casionally imported,  hut  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Opium  has  been  prepared  of  very 
good  quality  In  this  country,  but  lta  ore- 
pnratlon  is  not  profitable. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  opium  Is 
somewhat  Intricate  and  variable;  Its  me- 
dicinal effects,  however,  are  mainly  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  morphia. 
To  external  appearance  opium  Is  a reddish- 
brown  sticky  gumlike  substance,  with  a 
bitter  taste,  and  a peculiar  unmistakable 
perfume.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most 
valuable  of  all  drugs,  and  may  be  used 
with  advantage  In  an  immense  number  of 
conditions  ; to  relieve  pain,  allay  spasm, 
promote  sleep,  relieve  restlessness,  pro- 
duce perspiration,  or  check  excessive  dis- 
charges. In  small  doses  its  effects  are 
those  of  a stimulant,  followed  by  depres- 
sion i in  larger  doses  constipation,  perspi- 


ration, contracted  pupils,  and  somnolency 
are  induced,  and  in  still  larger  quantities 
coma  and  death.  These  matters,  however, 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  the  habitual  use  of 
opium  Internally,  or  by  smoking  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Chinese,  hardly  come  within 
the  limits  of  this  article.  The  reader  Is 
referred  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
and  to  De  Qufncey's  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  caution 
the  general  reader  against  accepting  as 
ordinary  occurrences  those  that  are  excep- 
tional. [M.  T M.J 

PAPAW  a tropical  fruit,  the  produce 
of  Carica  Papaya.  — , MOUTH  AMERI- 
CAN. Asimina  triloba. 

PAPAYACE.E.  (Caricetr,  ifodecceie,  Pa- 
puyads.)  A natural  order  of  calycifloral  di- 
cotyledons belonging  to  Lindley's  papaya! 
alliance  of  diclinous  Exogens.  They  arc 
trees  or  shrubs,  not  branching,  with  alter- 
nate lobed  leaves  supported  on  long  slen- 
der petioles,  and  with  unisexual  flowers; 
and  arc  found  In  South  America  and  in 
other  warm  countries.  Calyx  minute, five- 
toothed;  corolla  monopetalous,  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  calyx : In  the  males 
tubular  and  flve-lobed  , In  the  females  di- 
vided nearly  to  the  base  Into  five  segments ; 
stamens  ten,  inserted  into  the  throat  of 
the  corolla;  ovary  free,  one-celled  ; ovules 
Indefinite,  attached  to  five  parietal  placen- 
t a? . stigma  flve-lobed,  lacerated.  Fruit 
usually  succulent  and  Indeblscent,  some- 
times capsular  and  dehiscent,  one-celled; 
seeds  Indefinite,  enveloped  In  a loose  mu- 
! cous  coat ; embryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy 
I albumen.  One  of  the  most  Important 
; plants  of  the  order  is  Carica  Papaya,  the 
i papaw-tree,  which  yields  an  acrid  milky 
i juice,  and  an  edlblefruit.  The  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit  Is  anthelmintic.  This  tree 
Is  said  to  have  the  property  of  rendering 
; meat  tender.  Carica  and  Modecca  furnish 
examples  of  the  few  genera,  which  contain 
some  score  or  more  of  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PAPAYER.  (Fr.)  Carica. 

PAPEETA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
St.  Ignatius  Bean : see  Igxatia. 

PAPER-TREE  of  Siam.  Tropliis  aspera. 

\ PAPERY.  In  texture,  the  same  as  Char- 
i taceous. 

I PAPHINIA  cristata  is  a very  curious 
orchid  belonging  to  the  Maseillarida  group, 
native  of  Trinidad  and  New  Grenada.  It 
forms  a peculiar  genus,  technically  distin- 
guished from  Its  allies  by  having  its  four 
pollen-masses  attached  in  two  pairs  to  a 
long  caudlcle,  setareous  at  Its  apex,  and  a 
minute  subtrlangular  gland.  The  plant 
has  oblong  or  ovate  compressed,  two  or 
three-leaved  pseudobulbs,  from  the  base 
of  which  Issue  pendulous  one  or  two-flow- 
t ered  peduncles ; the  flowers  large  and  con- 
spicuous, with  similar  and  nearly  equal- 
sized fleshy,  widely  expanded,  lanceolate 
sepals  and  petals,  curiously  streaked  or 
barred  and  spotted  with  deep  chocolate- 
brown  or  purple  on  a dull  white  ground. 
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and  a singular  unguiculate  three-parted 
smallish  lip,  of  a chocolate-purple  colour, 
tipped  with  a fringe  of  white  filiform 
glands,  and  with  four  similar  glands  on 
the  claw,  and  a crest  between  the  side 
lobes.  f A.  S.j 

PAPILIONACE/E.  A suborder  of  legu- 
minous plants,  characterised  by  having 
the  flowers  papilionaceous,  and  the  petals 
imbricated  in  {estivation,  the  upper  one 
exterior.  The  flowers  are  like  those  of  the 
pea,  and  consist  of  five  Irregular  petals, 
the  upper  being  the  vexillum  or  standard 
which  covers  the  rest  in  the  hud,  the  two 
lateral  being  alre  or  wings,  and  the  infe- 
rior the  carina  or  keel,  consisting  of  two 
petals  more  or  less  completely  cohering. 

The  plants  of  this  suborder  have  fre- 
quently beautiful  flowers,  as  In  Cytisua 
Laburnum,  Wistaria , Lupin  us,  Clianthvs , 
Brythrina  or  coral-flower,  &c.  They  are 
often  nutritious,  as  In  the  various  kinds 
of  clover,  bean,  pea,  medick,  lucerne,  sain- 
foin. melilot,  &c.  Many  are  used  for  their 
medicinal  qualities,  as  in  the  case  of  Gty- 
cyrrhiza  glabra,  the  liquorice;  Astragalus 
verus , creticus, gummifer , and  others,  which 
yield  gum-tragneanth  , Myrospermnm  pe- 
ruifemm  and  M.  toluiferum,  which  yield  bal- 
sam of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu  ; Ptcro- 
carpus  Marsupinm  and  P.  erinaceus , which 
furnish  kino,  &c.  Broom  tops,  procured 
from  Sarothamnns  scoparius,  are  used  as 
a diuretic;  the  hairs  from  the  legumes  of 
Mucuna  pruriens  In  the  West  Indies,  aud 
of  If.  pmrita  in  the  East,  under  the  name 
of  cowhage  or  cowitch,  are  used  as  anthel- 
mintics. Others  are  valuable  in  commerce 
and  the  arts,  as  furnishing  food,  dyes, 
fibres,  timber.  Various  species  of  Tndigo- 
fern,  as  /.  tinctoria  and  I.  ccerulea , furnish 
the  Indigo  of  commerce  ; Pterocarpus  san- 
taltnus yields  red  sandalwood,  which  Is  used 
as  a dye;  P . Draco  yields  gum-dragon  ; and 
P.  dalbergioides  is  said  to  yield  Andaman 
redwood;  Baptism  tinctoria  gives  a blue 
dye,  and  is  the  wild  indigo  of  the  United 
States  ; Crotalaria  jnncca  supplies  fibres, 
which  are  known  as  sunn  or  Bengal  hemp  ; 
the  fragrant  seeds  of  Dipterix  odorata  are  , 
known  as  tonka-beans ; a similar  fragrance 
is  given  out  by  some  species  of  Melxlotus ; ] 
Arachis  hypogrea  produces  its  legumes  un- 
derground, and  hence  receives  the  name 
of  ground-nut.  Robinia  Pseud-acacia,  the  ! 
locust  tree,  yields  a hard  durable  wood ; 
according  to  Bertolonl,  a kind  of  ebony  Is 
the  produce  of  Fornarinia  ebenifera  : rose- 
wood Is  the  timber  of  Dalbergia , Machce- 
num,  and  Triploiemrea. 

Thercare  certain  poisonous  plants  in  this 
group  : thus  the  seeds  and  bark  of  Cytisus 
Laburnum  are  narcotic  , the  roots  of  many 
species  of  Phasenlus,  as  P.  multiflorus  ithe 
scarlet-runner)  and  P.  radiatus , are  poison- 
ous : the  branches  and  leaves  of  Tephro- 
sia  toricaria , and  tho  bark  of  the  root  of  | 
Piscidia  Brythrina , arc  employed  as  flsli- 
poisons.  Physostigma  venmosum  yields 
the  Calabar  ordeal  bean ; QomphoUtbium 
uncinatum  and  Gastrolobium  grandifiorum 
are  deadly  sheep  poisons  lu  the  Australian 


colonies.  The  suborder  contains  about  350 
genera,  and  about  5,000  species.  fj.  H.  B.] 

PAPILIONACEOUS.  Having  sucli  a co- 
rolla as  that  of  the  pea. 

PAPILLAE.  Soft  oblong  superficial 
glands;  also  the  acicuhB  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

PAPILLOSE,  PAPILLTFEROUS.  Cover- 
ed with  minute  soft  tubercles  or  excres- 
cences. 

PAPOOSE-ROOT  The  root  of  Caulo- 
pliyllum  thalictroides. 

pAPPEA.  A genus  of  Sapindncccr,  the 
only  species  of  which  is  a small  tree  about 
I twenty  feet  high,  a native  of  the  Cape  of 
| Good  Hope,  and  hence  called  P.  capensis. 
i It  has  smooth  leathery  oblong  leaves,  with 
i the  edges  bent  backwards,  and  racemes 
, of  small  unisexual  flowers,  both  the  leaves 
and  the  racemes  of  flowers  being  in  clus- 
ters at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
I flowers  have  an  unequally  five-parted  calyx, 
and  four  to  six  petals  covered  with  hairs 
outside  : the  males  containing  eight  to 
ten  stamens  Inserted  beneath  a rlng-ltko 
disk,  and  the  females  a three-celled  ovary 
with  a short  style  and  trifld  stigma.  Its 
fruit, which  Is  called  Wilde  Prulme  d.c.  Wild 
Plum)  from  its  plum-like  eatable  flesh,  is 
formed  of  three  carpels,  but  two  are  fre- 
quently abortive,  and  the  other  contains  a 
single  seed.  A vinous  beverage  and  ex- 
cellent vinegar  are  prepared  from  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  and  an  eatable  though  slightly 
purgative  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds, 
which,  besides  being  used  for  food,  is 
recommended  as  a remedy  for  scald-head 
and  baldness.  Its  trunk  affords  a hand- 
some wood,  used  for  small  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  for  ploughs,  &c.  f A.  S.] 

PAPPOPHORUM.  A genus  of  grasses 
of  the  tribe  Pappophorece.  The  inflores- 
cence is  in  contracted  spike-like  panicles, 
with  the  splkelets  two  to  four-flowered, 
the  lower  flowers  hermaphrodite,  the  upper 
sterile;  glumes  two,  the  outer  shortest; 
pales  two,  membranaceous.  Stcudel  de- 
scribes twenty-seven  species,  which  are 
mostly  natives  of  New  Holland,  Africa, 
and  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  [D.  M ] 

PAPPUS.  The  calyx  of  composites, 
in  which  that  organ  is  reduced  to  a mem- 
brane, or  scales,  or  hairs,  or  a mere  rim. 
Pappi/orm  means  resembling  a pappus. 

PAPULAB  (adj.  PAPULOSE).  The  same 
as  Papillae. 

PAPYRACEOUS.  Of  a papery  or  cliarta- 
ceous  texture. 

PAPYRUS.  A genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  tho  tribe  Cyperea. 
The  inflorescence  is  in  many -flowered 
spikelets,  surrounded  by  long  bracts ; 
glumes  imbricated,  in  two  rows,  one-flow- 
ered ; style  three-cleft ; scales  two,  mem- 
branaceous ; ovary  without  bristles  under- 
neath ; seed  three-cornered.  P.  anti  quorum, 
the  Paper  Reed,  Is  the  plant  which  yielded 
the  substance  used  as  paper  by  the  ancient 
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Egyptians.  The  soboles,  or  underground 
rootstocks,  spread  horizontally  under  the 
mud  In  places  where  the  plant  grows,  con- 
tinuing to  throw  up  stems  as  they  creep 
along.  These  stems  are  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high,  a portion  of  them  being  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  paper  was 
made  from  thin  slices,  cut  vertically  from 
the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  between 
its  surface  and  centre.  The  slices  were 
placed  side  by  side  according  to  the  size 
required,  and  then,  after  being  watered 
and  beaten  witli  a wooden  instrument 
until  smooth,  were  pressed  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  stems  were  likewise  used 
for  ornamenting  the  Egyptian  temples,  and 
crowning  the  statues  of  their  gods.  The 
Paper  Reed  grows  naturally  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  Jordan  . but  in  Britain  it  requires 
the  aid  of  a stove  to  grow  it  properly, 
and  then  it  must  have  a good  supply  of  J 
water.  The  steins  of  P corirmbosus  form 
the  Indian  matting,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  imported.  These  plants  are  some 
times  still  retained  in  Cyperus , the  Paper 
Reed  being  called  Cyperus  Papyrus.  [D.M.] 

PAQUERETTE.  (Fr.)  Belli*  perennis. 

P.SQOEROLLE.  (Fr.)  Bellium. 

PARABOLICAL.  Ovate,  very  obtuse, 
contracted  below  the  point. 

PARACOROLLA.  Any  appendage  of  a 
corolla. 

PARADISANTHU8  bahiensis  Is  a little 
j terrestrial  two-leaved  stemless  orchid, 
with  simple  erect  spikes  of  milky-white 
I flowers  curiously  marked  with  a succes- 
| sion  of  deep  purple  transverse  stripes  on 
i the  sepals  and  petals, forming  circles  round 
j the  centre  of  the  flower  It  lias  similar 
, and  nearly  equal  sepals  and  petals,  the 
I former  connate  at  the  very  bottom,  and 
the  two  lateral  ones  slightly  unequal  at 
the  base  ; a three-lobed  articulate  lip  with 
a curious  peutagon&l-mouthed  sac  on  its 
; hind  part, at  the  base  of  which  are  a couple 
of  diverging  denticulate  plates;  a semi- 
terete  column  abruptly  bent  forward  above 
its  middle,  and  four  pyriform  pollen- 
masses,  sessile  In  two  pairs  upon  a mark- 
edly transverse  triangular  gland.  [A.  S.j 

TAR  AGRA  MM  A.  A group  of  eastern 
tropical  creeping-stemmed  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  usually  associated  with  Orammitis or 
the  net-veined  Polypodiece : hut  their  con- 
stantly elongated  sort  parallel  with  the 
costa  connect  them  with  the  T&nitidece. 
They  have  simple  coriaceous  fronds,  non-  j 
indusiate  linear-oblong  submarginal  sori,  1 
ami  Immersed  anastomosing  veins  having 
free  vein  lets  In  the  areoles.  [T  M.] 

PA  RA I BA.  A Brazilian  name  for  Sima- 
ruba  versicolor 

PARALLKLINERVED,  PARALLELI- 
VENOSE.  Having  the  lateral  ribs  of  a 
leaf  straight,  as  in  Ainu*  glutinosa  ; also 
: having  tkie  veins  straight  and  almost 
letmllel  hut  united  at  the  summit,  as  in  . 
I grasses. 


PARANEMATA.  The  paraphyses  of  i 
I algals  and  other  cryptogams. 

PARAPETALUM.  Any  appendage  of  a 
corolla  consisting  of  several  pieces. 

PARAPH YLLI A.  Stipules. 

PARAPHYSES.  A name  given  to  the  j 
barren  threads  which  separate  the  asci  or 
sporophores  in  such  fungi  as  the  Pezizm  ! 
and  agarics.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the 
bodies  which  accompany  the  arcbegonia  in 
mosses,  or  the  antheridia  or  analogous 
bodies  iu  the  fruit  of  Balanophorat.  These 
bodies  are  also  sometimes  called  Parane- 
uiata.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PARASITES.  A long  treatise  might  he 
written  on  the  parasites  which  affect  ve- 
getables, and  are  scarcely  less  injurious  to 
them  than  similar  enemies  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Apart  from  all  Lhe  depredations 
! committed  by  external  attacks,  there  are 
I myriads  of  larvae  whjch  live  within  plants, 

| boring  Into  the  trunk,  devouring  the  young 
pith  on  which  the  life  of  the  plants  depends, 
burrowing  amongst  the  green  cells  of  their 
. leaves,  or  causing  by  their  presence  the 
I extraordinary  growths  known  under  the 
I common  name  of  Galls.  Others,  as  different 
I species  of  Vibrio , exhaust  their  seeds  or 
i deform  their  roots,  while  all  the  fleshy 
I fungi  are  sooner  or  later  doomed  to  de- 
i struction  by  their  peculiar  parasites,  even 
if  other  causes  of  decay  should  cease, 
j Plants  suffer,  however,  no  less  from  mem- 
' hers  of  their  own  kingdom.  Balanophorcet 
! mistletoe,  Loranthi,  and  a host  of  other  pa- 
1 rasltes  live  at  their  expense ; mosses,  II- 
1 chens,  and  algm  smother  their  trunks  and 
leaves  ; while  multitudes  of  fungi  live  on 
I their  juices,  or  by  their  presence  produce 
I rapid  decay.  In  fruit  also,  and  Bucculent 
! vegetables  where  vitality  is  low,  yeast  glo- 
i hules  are  formed  from  the  spores  of 
) moulds,  and  true  fermentation  takes  place, 

■ modified  according  to  the  different  con- 
i ditlons  of  temperature.  The  mildew  of  I 
corn,  hops,  grapes,  and  potatos  are  all  so 
many  examples.  Death  also  arises  in  many 
instances  from  the  spawn  of  various  fungi, 

I which  flr&t  attacks  the  .roots,  and  thence 
spreads  into  the  inmost  tissues.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PARASITIC.  Growing  Into  some  other 
! plant,  and  deriving  food  from  its  juices. 

i PARASOL  CHINOI8.  (Fr.)  Sternilia 
j platanifolia.  — DU  GRAND  SEIGNEUR. 

! Salix  babylonica. 

PARASPERMATIA.  Small  reprnduc- 
. tlve  bodies  found  111  gome  algals,  and  re- 
sembling spores. 

j PARASTAMEN,  PARASTEMON.  Any 
kind  of  abortive  stamen. 

PARA  STY  LI.  Abortive  styles. 

PA  RATO  DA.  A Brazilian  name  for  Po- 
thomorphe  umbellata. 

PARDANTHUS.  A genus  of  Iridacece, 
consisting  of  a few  herbaceous  species, 

. found  In  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and 
' having  rhizomatous  stems,  two-ranked 
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ensiform  leaves,  and  branching  flower* 
stems  bearing  orange-coloured  flowers 
spotted  with  purple.  These  consist  of  a 
six-leaved  rotate  perianth,  with  equal  seg- 
ments; three  subsecund  stamens,  with 
subulate  filaments  and  connivent  anthers ; 
a clavatc  style  with  three  petaloid  stig- 
mas; and  a three-celled  ovary  with  nume- 
rous ovules.  [T.  M.] 

PARECHITES.  A genus  of  Apocynacerc, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Rhyncho- 
spermnm,  which,  however,  must  give  place 
to  that  of  Parechites,  as  it  is  already  ap- 
plied to  a genus  of  Composite.  The  spe- 
cies are  found  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
1 Borneo,  and  are  woody  climbers  with  op- 
posite elliptical  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
yellow  white  or  rosy  jasmine-like  flowers, 
arranged  in  axillary  or  terminal  cymes. 
They  have  a five-parted  calyx,  with  a ring 
of  glands  inside ; a jasmine-like  corolla 
with  five  arrow-headed  stamens  Inserted 
about  the  middle  of  the  tube;  and  a fruit 
consisting  of  two  linear  nearly  cylindrical 
follicles  or  pods,  four  to  nine  inches  long, 
each  containing  numerous  beaked  seeds 
with  a tuft  of  silky  hairs  at  their  apex. 

P.  Thnnbergii , well  known  in  gardens  as 
Rhynchospennum  jaaminoides,  and  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses  for  the  sake  of  its 
sweet-scented  white  flowers,  is  a native  of 
China  and  Japan.  Its  leaves  are  in  size  and 
! form  like  those  of  the  privet,  only  more 
rigid ; while  the  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
I duced  in  great  profusion  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  aro  not  unlike  those  of  a jas- 
! mine,  but  with  a shorter  tube.  [A.  A.  B.] 

| PAREIRA  BRAVA.  Ciesampelos  Parci- 
I ra.  — , WHITE.  A name  given  by  the 
j natives  of  Cayenne  to  Abuta  rufescens. 

PARELLE.  (Fr.)  Rumex  Patientia.  — 
DES  MARAIS  Rumex  Hydrolapathum. 

PARENCHYMA  (adj.  PARENCHYMA- 
TOSE).  Cellular  tissue  which  has  a spheroi- 
dal, not  tubular  form. 

PARI^TAIRE.  (Fr.)  Parietaria  offici- 
nalis. 

PARIETAL.  Growing  to  the  walls  or 
interior  surface  of  an  ovary. 

PARTETARIA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
perennials  belonging  to  the  Urticacew , 
and  distinguished  from  Urtica  by  having 
the  calyx  of  the  fertile  flowers  four-cleft, 
and  the  style  prominent.  It  is  represented 
in  Britain  by  P.  officinalis,  the  Common 
Pellitory-of-the-wall,  a bushy  plant  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  red- 
dish brittle  stems,  oblong  ovate  dull-green 
leaves,  and  tufts  of  small  greenish  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The 
structure  of  the  flowers  is  very  remarkable. 
The  stamens  in  their  early  stage  are  curved 
inwards,  but  when  ripe  for  discharging 
the  pollen  expand  under  the  action  of  the 
sun  or  the  irritation  produced  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  any  foreign  body,  and  discharge 
the  pollen  in  the  form  of  a little  cloud  of 
dust.  The  ashes  of  the  plant  are  said  to 


contain  a quantity  of  nitre.  French,  Pant 
taire ; German,  G Las  kraut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PARIETES.  The  iuside  walls  of  any- 
thing. 

PARINARIUM.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Oiryaobalanacea  : it  is  divided  into  four  j 
sections,  characterised  by  the  form  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  number  of  fertile  stamens 
contained  In  the  flowers.  The  calyx  has  a 
long  or  short  tube  and  is  five-cleft ; the  ; 
petals  are  five  in  number;  the  fertile  sta- 
mens vary  from  seven  to  fifteen  or  an  in- 
definite number,  and  are  either  disposed  in 
a complete  circle  or  in  a semicircle  with 
sterile  ones  opposite ; and  the  ovary', which  I 
is  two-celled,  with  its  stalk  adhering  to  ; 
the  calyx-tube,  ripens  into  a dry  fruit 
with  a thick  rind  surrounding  a two-celled 
hard  rough  stone  containing  two  seeds. 
About  twenty  species  are  known,  all  large 
trees  with  feather-veined  leaves,  and  near- 
ly all  found  in  Guiana,  Western  Africa, 
and  the  Malayan  Islands. 

The  fruit  of  P.  exceltum  is  about  the 
size  of  an  Iraperatrice  plum,  covered  with 
a rough  skin  of  a greyish  colour,  and  com- 
monly called  the  Itough-skin  or  Grey  Plum. 

It  is  brought  into  the  markets  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  but  is  not  much  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  eatable 
matter  it  contains,  which  is  only  the  dry  fa- 
rinaceous substance  surrounding  the  large 
stone.  P.  macrophyllum , another  West 
African  species,  with  a larger  fruit  than 
the  last,  is  called  the  Gingerbread  PJum. 
The  leaves  of  P.  laurinum , a native  of  the 
Feejee  and  other  Polynesian  islands,  supply  I 
the  chief  material  used  by  the  natives  for 
covering  the  side-walls  of  bouses , its 
stems  also  afford  them  tough  spars  for 
their  canoes,  and  from  its  seeds  they  ob- 
tain a much-esteemed  perfume.  [A.  8.] 

PARIPINNATCS.  The  same  as  Equally- 
p innate. 

PARIPOU.  Guilielma  speciosa. 

PARIS.  An  herbaceous  perennial  be- 
longing to  the  Trilliacece , distinguished 
by  having  six  to  ten  spreading  or  reflexed 
sepals,  anthers  with  their  cells  fixed  one 
on  each  side  of  an  awl-shaped  filament, 
and  a three  to  five-celled  berry.  P.  quadri 
folia , Herb  Paris,  a native  of  moist  shady 
woods  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  sends 
up,  to  the  height  of  a foot,  a simple  stem, 
bearing  near  its  summit  four  whorled  large  ; 
ovate  acute  leaves,  and  a single  terminal 
large  green  flower.  The  leaves  and  stems  j 
were  formerly  used  in  medicine,  and  the 
juice  of  the  berry,  though  considered  poi- 
sonous, has  been  employed  in  curing  in- 
flammation in  the  eyes.  French,  Pari&ctte ; 
German,  Einbeere.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PARISHIA.  A beautiful  Malayan  tree 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  terminal 
panicles  of  small  flowers,  forming  a genus 
of  Anacardiacece , remarkable  for  the  calyx- 
lobes  which  after  flowering  are  very  much 
enlarged  and  foliaceous.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  at  first  sight  Melanorrhaea, 
but  in  the  latter  genus  it  is  the  petals,  not 
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the  sepals,  that  enlarge  after  flowering, 
and  the  flowers  are  peutamerous,  not  tetra- 
merous  as  in  Parishia . 

PABISIOLE.  (Kr.)  Trillium. 

PAUTTIUlf.  A genus  of  Malvacea , one 
of  the  many  into  which  the  old  Linncean 
J/ifciscushas  been  divided  by  recent  bota- 
nists. It  is  characterised  by  its  flowers 
having  the  five-cleft  calyx  surrounded  by 
an  eight  or  ten-cleft  or  toothed  outer 
calyx;  by  the  column  of  stamens  being 
flve-toothed  at  the  top,  with  the  flve-cleft 
style  protruding  out  of  It,  and  beariug 
five  round  velvety  stigmas;  and  by  the 
capsules  being  five-celled  like  those  of 
Hibiscus,  but  having  in  addition  to  the 
five  true  partitions  a spurious  partition 
in  the  middle  of  each  cell,  through  which 
they  split  open  when  ripe.  The  ten  or 
twelve  known  species  are  tall  trees  or  high 
6hrubs,  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Their  leaves 
are  large  entire  or  lobed,  with  prominent 
radiating  nerves,  one  or  three  of  which 
bear  glands  at  the  base. 

P.  elatum , the  Mountain  Malioe,  it  has 
recently  been  ascertained,  affords  the 
beautiful  lace-like  Inner  bark  called  Cuba 
bast,  atoue  time  only  known  as  a material 
used  for  tying  round  bundles  of  genuine 
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Havannah  cigars,  but  afterwards  Imported, 
particularly  during  the  Russian  war,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Russia  bast  used  by 
gardeners  for  tying  up  plants.  The  tree, 
which  is  found  only  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
grows  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  yields  a 
peculiar  greenish-blue  timber,  highly  va- 
lued by  the  Jamaica  cabinet-makers.  All 
the  species  of  Paritium , particularly  P. 
tiliareum,  which  is  to  be  found  in  most 
tropical  countries,  afford  more  or  less  fibre, 
which  the  natives  make  into  ropes,  mats, 
clothing,  &c.  [A.  8.] 

PARKBANE.  Aconitum  theriophonum. 

PARKERIA.  One  of  the  synonyms  of 
Crratoptcris  : which  see.  It  was  proposed 
to  be  made  the  type  of  an  order,  Parkeria- 


cece,  but  in  reality  is  only  a form  of  Cera- 
topteris , in  which  the  stri®  of  the  ring 
happen  to  be  reduced  to  an  almost  rudi- 
mentary condition.  [T.  MJ 

PARKIA.  A small  but  widely  spread 
genus  of  Legumiuoscp , having  representa- 
tives in  Western  Africa,  India,  Java,  Bra- 
zil, and  .Surinam.  All  the  species  are  large 
unarmed  trees,  with  twice-plnnated  glan- 
dular-stalked  leaves,  composed  of  nuine 
rous  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  small  flowers 
collected  into  dense  heads  at  the  ends  of 
long  stalks,  the  lower  ones  being  males 
and  those  above  perfect.  The  tube  of  the 
calyx  is  cylindrical  and  two-lipped;  the 
five  petals  are  nearly  equal,  and  joined  to 
the  middle  or  free ; the  ten  stamens  are 
connected  by  their  bases ; and  the  pods 
are  stalked,  clustered,  flat  with  thick  lea- 
thery valves,  and  contain  a number  of 
seeds  enveloped  in  farinaceous  pulp. 

P.  a/ricana,  the  African  Locust  tree 
(Nltta  or  Nutta  of  the  negroes),  is  a tree 
attaining  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height, 
and  having  leaves  with  from  twenty  to 
thirty  pairs  of  divisions,  each  having  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pairs  of  narrow  downy  leaf- 
lets, the  main  leafstalk  bearing  a large 
gland  near  the  base.  Its  flower-heads  are 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  and  its  pods  con- 
tain from  thirteen  to  fifteen  seeds.  The 
natives  of  Soudan,  who  call  the  tree  Doura, 
roast  the  seeds  and  then  bruise  and  allow 
them  to  ferment  in  water  until  they  be- 
come putrid,  when  they  arc  carefully 
washed,  pounded  into  powder,  and  made 
into  cakes  which  are  excellent  sauce  for 
all  kinds  of  food,  but  have  an  unpleasant 
smell.  An  agreeable  leverage  is  prepared 
from  ihe  sweet  farinaceous  pulp  surround- 
ing the  seeds,  and  sweetmeats  are  also 
made  of  it.  The  tree  Is  not  only  a native 
of  Western  Africa  but  of  tropical  Asia, 
and  has  l>een  carried  to  tropical  America 
by  the  negroes.  fA.  8.] 

PARKINSONIA.  A genus  of  Legumino- 
accp.coinpnsingan  ornamental  spiny  shrub, 
found  In  all  parts  of  America  between 
Montevideo  and  California,  and  In  a culti- 
vated state  In  most  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  a species  peculiar  to  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope.  Both  have  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves,  with  minute  leaflets,  and  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers,  which  have  a deeply 
five-parted  calyx,  five  petals  the  upper  of 
which  is  broader  and  long-clawed,  ten  dis- 
tinct stamens  bent  downwards,  and  a 
sessile  ovary  with  a thread-like  style. 
Their  narrow  pods  split  into  two  valves, 
and  contain  few  or  many  seeds  separated 
from  each  other  by  constrictions  in  the 
pod. 

P.  aculeata— called  in  Jamaica  the  Jerusa- 
lem Thom,  and  in  the  French  West  Indian 
Islands  Genet  epineux— though  originally 
a native  of  some  part  of  the  American 
continent,  is  now  found  in  nearly  all  tro- 
pical countries,  where,  from  its  spiny  na- 
ture, it  is  used  for  making  hedges;  while 
in  Mexico  the  Indians  employ  It  as  a 
febrifuge  and  sudorific,  and  also  as  a 
remedy  in  epilepsy.  It  grows  from  twelve 
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I to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  has  sweet-smell- 
i ingr  flowers,  and  leaves  with,  winged 
i stalks  ami  blunt  leaflets,  by  which  it  is 
j distinguished  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
! Slavics,  which  has  round  unwinged  stalks 
and  sharp-iM>iuted  leaflets.  [A.  S.J 

PAIUy-LEAVES.  Hypericum.  Androsag- 
murn. 

PARLATORIA.  A genus  of  Cruciferce , 
comprising  a few  annuals  from  the  Levant, 
with  the  habit  of  Cochlearia  or  AUiaria , 
and  with  white  flowers  on  peduncles  which 
are  deflexed  after  flowering.  The  pod  Is 
articulated  to  the  thickened  pedicel,  two- 
valved,  with  the  valves  keeled  and  veined, 
the  partition  disappearing.  [J.  T S.J 

PARMELIACE.E.  An  important  natu- 
ral order  of  lichens  with  an  orbicular  or 
kidney-shaped  persistent  not  deliquescent 
disk,  bordered  by  the  thallus.  It  contains 
three  very  distinct  grours 

1.  Peltiqbbi,  In  which  the  thallus  is  hori- 

zontal, and  the  disk  at  first  veiled,  as  in 
Peltidea. 

2.  Euparmeliacei.  with  the  disk  at  first 

closed  and  a horizontal  thallus,  as  in 
Leamora  and  Pannelia, 

3.  Csxeacei,  with  the  disk  open  from  the 

first,  and  the  thallus  mostly  centripetal, 
as  in  Roccella , Ramalina , and  Usnea. 

The  species  of  the  second  division  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  constitute  a 
great  portion  of  the  foliaceous  lichens 
which  abound  everywhere  on  rocks  and 
trees , while  the  third  supplies  the  branch- 
ed or  brnid-llke  lichens  which  hang  down 
from  their  branches.  This  order  contains 
almost  ail  the  lichens  which  are  useful, 
either  as  esculents,  medicines,  or  dye- 
weeds.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PARMELIA.  The  typical  genus  of  Par- 

meliacece , containing  an  immense  number 
of  foliaceous  lichens,  some  of  which,  as  the 
yellow  P.  parietina  and  the  grey  P.  mxa- 
titii,  occur  on  almost  every  tree.  Many 
of  the  species  are  almost  cosmopolites, 
though  others  are  confined  to  temperate 
or  tropical  districts.  8ome  afford  excel- 
lent dyeweeds.  P.  perlata , for  example.  Is 
estimated  sometimes  at  from  190/.  to  225/. 

j a ton.  LM.  J.  B.] 

I PARMENTIERA.  A genus  of  Crescen- 
tiacece,  consisting  of  two  American  species, 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  French  bota- 
j ntet  Aug.  Parinentler,  who  did  much  for 
j economic  botany.  Parmenliera  has  a spa- 
| thaceous,  deciduous  calyx  ; an  almost  Iwll- 
slmped  corolla,  of  a white  or  greenish 
| colour;  and  a fleshy  cylindrical  fruit 
j (.which  may  be  compared  either  to  a cu- 
cumber or  a wax-candle),  with  lentil-like 
seeds.  Indeed,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

I P.  cerei/era  is  termed  the  Candle-tree, 

| or  Palo  de  Velas,  because  its  fruits,  often 
: four  feet  long,  have  quite  the  appearance 
I of  yellow  wax-candics,  and  a person  enter- 
ing the  forests  which  are  composed  of  this 
tree  almost  fancies  himself  in  a chandler’s 
shop,  for  from  all  the  stems  and  older 
branches  these  fruits  are  suspended.  They 


have  a peculiar  apple-like  smell,  which 
communicates  itself  in  some  degree  to  the 
cattle  fattened  with  them,  but  which  dis- 
appears if,  a few  days  previous  to  killing, 
the  food  is  changed.  The  fruit  of  P.  edulis 
is  eaten  by  the  Mexicans,  under  the  name 
of  Quankliicliotl  or  Cuajllote.  Its  surface, 
unlike  that  of  P.  cerei/era,  is  rough.  Both 
species  are  middle-sized  trees,  with  either 
simple  or  trifoliated  leaves,  and  serrated 
leaflets.  [B.  S.] 

PARMEXTIERE.  (Fr.)  Solarium  tubero- 
sum. 

PARNASSIA.  Herbaceous  perennials 
forming  a group  of  Droseracew , distin- 
guished by  having  arranged  Intermediat  ely 
with  the  stamens  the  same  number  of  fan- 
like  nectaries  friuged  with  giobular-hcaded 
filaments.  P.  palustris. Grass  of  Parnassus, 
common  In  bogs,  especially  among  the 
mountains  in  the  North  of  Britain,  is  a sin- 
gularly beautiful  plant.  It  bears  from  the 
root  several  bright-green  smooth  roundish 
leaves  cordate  at  the  base,  among  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  ubouta  foot  a simple 
angular  stem  bearing  below  the  middle  a 
solitary  small  leaf,  and  at  the  summit  a 
single  large  flowerof  a creamy-white  colour 
delicately  veined,  and  opposite  each  of  the 
five  petals  a nectary  of  the  same  colour. 
Several  species  of  similar  habit  are  found 
In  North  America.  The  genus  takes  its 
name  from  Mount  Parnassus,  where,  owing 
to  the  elegance  of  its  form.  It  is  fabled 
to  have  been  produced.  French,  Fleur  du 
Parnassus ; German,  Einblatt.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PAROLINIA.  A genus  of  Cruciferce,  com- 
prising a rigid  undershrub  from  the  Cana- 
ries, with  lanceolate-linear  entire  leaves, 
pink  flowers,  and  a cylindrical  pod  with 
keeled  valves  produced  into  a long  bifid 
horn ; seeds  margined.  [J.  T.  S.J 

PARONYCHIACEJ2.  The  same  as  Illk- 
( k h it ac'k.k  : which  see. 

PARONYCHIA.  A large  genus  of  Ille- 
cebracece.  Inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  i 
the  temperate  zone  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  arc  small  perennials  irarely  annuals) 
often  ciespitose,  with  opposite  or  whoried  ! 
leavesjwhitescariouslnterpetlolar  stipules, 
and  cymose  heads  or  fascicles  of  small  flow- 
ers, often  hidden  by  the  large  white  scarious 
bracts.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft, with  a short 
funnel-shaped  or  cup-shaped  tube;  petals 
five,  filiform,  sometimes  absent ; stamens 
five  (or  fewer  by  abortion)  with  very  short 
filaments;  styles  two;  utricle  Indeliiscent 
or  opening  by  five  slits  at  the  base,  one- 
seeded.  T«L  T.  S.J 

PAROPSIA.  The  name  of  a slirub  of 
Madagascar,  constituting  a genus  of  Passi- 
Jloracerp.  It  attains  a height  of  five  to  six 
feet,  has  alternate  leaves,  without  stipules, 
and  is  likewise  destitute  of  tendrils.  The 
flowers  are  stalked,  in  axillary  tufts,  and 
have  each  a ten-parted  perianth  in  two 
rows:  within  the  inner  row  is  a ring  of  | 
thread-like  processes,  aggregated  together 
into  five  bundles,  placed  opposite  the  inner 
segments.  The  stamens  are  five,  opposite  I 
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! the  outer  segments  of  the  perlnnth.  and 
attached  to  the  short  stalk  supporting  the 
orary,  which  Is  one-celled  with  three  pa- 
rietal placent®.  The  seeds  are  provided 
with  a cup-shaped  arlllus,  which  is  de- 
I scribed  as  being  eaten  in  Madagascar,  and 
as  having  a very  sweet  taste.  [M.T.  M.] 

PARROTIA.  A genus  of  Jlamamclida- 
cecr,  represented  by  P.  persica  ( UamameUs 
persica ),  a tree  inhabiting  Northern  Persia 
i and  the  Caucasus,  and  yielding  a very  hard 
I timber.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  acu- 
minate, and  towards  the  point  furnished 
j with  small  teeth.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  1b 
hell-shaped,  and  the  border  divided  into 
flve  or  seven  lobes;  the  corolla  is  want- 
ing; the  stamens  are  from  live  to  seven, 
the  styles  two  ; and  the  capsule  is  two-cell- 
ed, each  cell  containing  one  seed.  [B.  S.] 

PARROTS-BILL.  A New  Zealand  name 
for  Clianthue  p uniceui. 

PARROT-WEED.  A West  Indian  name 
for  Bocconia  fruUscetu. 

PARRYA.  A genus  of  Crucifer/?,  con- 
sisting of  perennial  herbs  from  the  Arctic 
| regions,  with  the  leaves  chiefly  radical, 
fleshy,  entire  or  toothed,  and  the  flowers 
rose-coloured  or  purple.  The  pod  fsbroadly 
linear  or  oblong,  the  valves  veined,  and 
the  seeds  in  two  rows,  margined.  [J.T.  S.J 

PARSLEY.  Petroselinum  sntimcm. 

I BASTARD.  Cauralis.  — , BASTARD 
STONE.  Sison  Amomum.  — , BLACK. 
Melcmoaelinum  decipitns.  — , BUR.  Cau- 
cults  daucoides.  — , COW.  CharrophyUum 
temulentum.  — , DOG'S.  AEthusa  Cynapium. 
-.FOOL'S.  jEthusa.  -.HAMBURGH. 
A variety  of  garden  parsley  with  a fleshy 
j root,  for  which  it  Is  cultivated.  —.HEDGE. 
Torilis Anthrisciu.  — .HEMLOCK.  Conio- 
selinum.  —,  HORSE.  Smymium  Olusn- 
trum.  —.MARSH.  Elocoaelinum.  —.MILK. 
Selinum.  — , MOUNTAIN.  Penccdanum 
Oreoselinum.  —.SQUARE.  Ptychotis  hete- 
rophylla.  — , STONE.  Sismi  Amomum', 
also  LibunotiB  vulgaris.  —.WILD.  Cardio- 
tpermum. 

PARSLEY  PIERT.  Alchemilla  Aphanes ; 
j also  Erica  Aphanes. 

I PARSNIP,  or  PAR8NEP  Pastinaca  so- 
tim.  — , COW.  Iferacleum  Sphondylium. 
i — , MEADOW.  An  American  name  for 
Thasptnm.  — , SEA.  Echinophora.  — , 
WATER.  Slum,  also  Helosciadium  nodi - 
fiorum. 

PARS0N8TA.  A genus  of  Apocynaeea9 
having  a funnel-shaped  corolla,  the  border 
of  which  i9  flve- parted  and  bent  back  ; the 
stamens  inserted  near  the  base  of  the  tube ; 
and  the  style  single,  dilated  at  the  apex. 
The  genns  has  representatives  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  in  Australia;  and 
consists  of  twining  shrubs  with  opposite 
leaves.  The  name  was  given  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Parsons,  a physician  and  writer  on 
I Natural  History.  [G.  D.] 

| PARTED,  PARTITE.  Divided  into  a 
I determinate  number  of  segments,  which 
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extend  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  part  to  ! 
which  they  belong.  Thus,  bipartite  Is  parted 
In  two,  tripartite  in  three,  and  so  on. 

PARTIIENIUM.  A genus  of  Composites  ' 
of  thetrlbe  Ilchanthece,  consisting  of  herbs  1 
or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  I 
small  nearly  globular  heads  of  white  flow-  ! 
ers  In  a terminal  flat  corymb.  The  invo- 
lucre has  two  rows  of  broad  bracts,  and  1 
contains  flve  shortly  obcordate  female  flo- 
rets In  the  ray,  and  several  tubular  male 
ones  in  the  disk  ; the  receptacle  has  mem- 
branous scales.  The  achenes  are  flattened 
from  front  to  back,  with  a callous  margin, 
and  a pappus  of  two  small  awnlike  or  broad 
scales.  There  are  six  species  known,  na-  ’ 
tives  of  Northern  or  tropical  America, 
among  which  P.  Hysterophorus  with  twice  ) 
pinnate  leaves,  common  in  the  warmer  i 
parts  of  America,  has  been  introduced  iuto  ! 
our  botanical  gardens. 

PARTIALIS.  A secondary  division;  as 
in  umbeiiifers,  where  the  umbels  of  the 
second  degree  bear  this  name. 

PARTIBLE.  Capable  of  being  divided, 
but  not  dividing  spontaneously. 

PARTITE.  Divided  nearly  to  the  base:  I 
thus  partitions  are  the  deepest  divisions  i 
into  which  a leaf  can  be  cut  without  be- 
coming compound. 

PARTITIONED.  Divided  by  Internal 
horizontal  partitions  Into  chambers. 

PARTRIDGE-BERRY.  Qaultheria  pro- 
enmbens ; also  an  American  name  for  Mit - ! 
chella. 

PARTRIDGE-WOOD.  The  wood  of  cer-  i 
tain  South  American  and  West  Indian  trees, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Andira  j 
inermis. 

PARVATIA.  A germs  of  Lardizabalacee, 
closely  allied  to  Stauntonia , from  which  It 
Is  distinguished  by  Its  flowers  having  six 
lance-shaped  petals,  much  smaller  thau  the  , 
six  sepals.  The  stamens  of  the  male  flowers  ! 
arc  united  into  a tube;  thoBeof  the  female  i 
are  free  and  barren,  the  latter  containing,  i 
also,  three  egg-slmped  ovaries  terminated  I 
by  oblong  sharp-pointed  styles.  The  only  j 
species,  P.  Brnnoniana,  is  a tall  climbing 
shrub,  with  long-stalked  trifoliate  leaves,  j 
and  axillary  racemes  of  small  greenish 
flowers;  it  Is  a native  of  the  Khasia 
mountains.  [A.  S.J 

PASOALIA.  A Chilian  genus  of  Compo- 
site t related  to  Heliopsis , and  represented 
by  a single  species,  P.  glauca,  an  erect  pe- 
rennial herb,  with  a resinous  smell,  and 
furnished  with  trlnerved  leaves,  a single 
yellow-rayed  flower-head  nearly  an  inch 
across  terminating  each  branch.  The  strap- 
shaped and  female  ray-florets  have  three- 
sided  achenes ; and  in  the  tubular  and  per- 
fect disk-florets  the  achenes  are  four-sided, 
surmounted  by  a minutely-toothed  pappus 
crown,  and  nearly  enveloped  In  the  chaffy  / 
scales  of  the  receptacle.  The  plant  culti- 
vated in  England  as  P.  glauca  is  evidently  | 
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a species  of  sunflower,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  genua.  £A.  A.  BO 

PASCO.  The  fruits  of  a species  of  Pachy- 
lobus. 

PASCUOUS.  Growing  In  pastures. 

PAS-D'AN'E.  (Fr.)  Tussilago  Farfara. 

PASPALUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe  Paniceat. 
The  Inflorescence  Is  in  simple  racemes  soli- 
tary or  Angered : Inferior  flower  neuter, 
one-paled,  membranaceous : superior  flow- 
er hermaphrodite,  two-iialed.  Steudel  de- 
scribes 262  species,  which  have  a wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  chiefly  in  the  tro- 
pical and  subtropical  regions.  [D.  MO 

PASQUE-FLOWER.  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

PASSAN-BATU.  The  Stone  Oat,  Litho- 
carpus  javensis. 

PASSEFLEUR.  (Fr.)  Lychnis  corona- 
ria. 

PASSE-PIER  RE.  (Fr.)  Crithmum  ms- 
ritimum,  and  Salicomia  herbacea. 

PA8SE-RAGE  CULTIVg.  (Fr.l  Lcpi- 
dium  sativum.  — , PETIT  Lepidium  gra- 
mini/olium. 

PASSERINA.  A genus  of  heath-like 
shrubs  of  the  order  Thiimelamr.mulves  tor 
the  most  part  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  flowers  are  closely  aggregated  together 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  each 
having  a pinkish  funnel-shaped  perianth, 
with  a four-cleft  limb  and  no  scales  ; and 
eight  stamens  protruding  from  the  tube  of 
the  perianth,  those  opposite  to  Its  lobes 
longer  than  the  rest.  The  fruit  is  one- 
seeded,  not  enclosed  within  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  as  that  Is  deciduous.  P.  tinc- 
toria  is  employed  In  the  dyeing  of  wool 
yellow.  CM.  T.  M.j 

PASSE-ROSE.  (Fr.)  Althiea  rosea. 

PASSEROUS.  (Fr.)  Valerianelta  coro- 
na  fa. 

PASSE-TOTTT  (Fr.)  A line  variety  of 
Byacinthus  oriental’s. 

PASSE-VELOURS.  (Fr.)  Celosia  rristata. 

PASSIFLORACE^E.  iPassiomcorts.'  A 
natural  order  of  ralyclfloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Llndley’s  vlolal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogcns.  They  are  herbs  or 
shrubs,  often  climbing,  with  alternate  sti- 
pulate or  exstlpulate  leaves ; and  arc  na- 
tives chiefly  of  warm  climates  In  America, 
and  In  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Sepals 
live,  combined  below  into  a tul>e  : petals 
live,  perlgynous,  often  with  filamentous  or 
annular  processes  on  their  Inside ; stamens 
live,  monadelphotis,  surrounding  the  g.vno- 
phore,  rarely  indefinite ; ovary  one-celled, 
wltliagynophore;  ovules  anal  ropal ; styles 
three,  stigmas  dilated.  Fruit  often  stipi- 
tate,  one-celled.  sometimes  three-valved, 
opening  by  loculicidal  dehiscence,  or  suc- 
culent and  IndehlBcent.  Seeds  indefinite, 
arillatc  or  strophlolate.  There  are  upwards 
of  a dozen  genera,  as  Passiflora,  Tacsmia, 
&c.,  and  more  than  *00  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 


PASSI  FLORA.  The  technical  name  of 
the  genus  to  which  the  popular  name  Pas- 
sion-flower Is  applied.  It  constitutes  the 
typical  genus  of  Pussifloracew,  and  com- 
prises a considerable  number  of  herbaceous 
or  shrubby  plants  of  climbing  habit,  pro 
vided  with  tendrils,  and  of  a few  erect 
trees  without  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  lobed 
or  entire,  with  or  without  stlpulos,  and 
having  axillary  flower-stalks  usually  provi- 
ded with  three  bracts,  enveloping  the  base 
of  the  flower.  The  perianth  hasashort  tube 
whose  limb  Is  divided  Into  four  or  five 
segments,  or  more  generally  Into  ten  co- 
loured segments,  arranged  In  two  rows; 
Intermediate  between  the  inner  segments 
of  the  perianth  and  the  stamens  are  two 
or  more  rows  of  coloured  thread-like  pro- 
cesses, constituting  the  ‘ corona ; ’ stamens 
four  or  five,  opposite  to  the  outer  segments 
of  the  perianth,  spreading  widely  apart 
above,  but  below  united  together,  and  to 
the  stalk  supporting  the  plstil.which  Is  one- 
celled, with  three  parietal  placenta;,  and  ter- 
minated by  three  cylindrical  styles  having 
rather  large  button-like  stigmas  at  their 
extremities.  The  fruit  Is  succulent  within, 
and  has  a more  or  less  hard  rind  ; seeds 
numerous,  partly  Imbedded  in  pulp,  and 
provided  with  an  arlllus. 

These  singular  and  beautiful  plants  are 
chiefly  natives  of  tropical  America,  a few 
being  Indigenous  In  Asia.  The  name  was 
applied  from  the  resemblance  afforded  by 
the  parts  of  the  plant  to  the  Instruments 
of  our  Lord’s  Passion  and  its  attendant 
circumstances:  thus  the  three  nails— two 
for  the  hands,  one  for  the  feet— are  repre- 
sented by  the  stigmas;  the  five  anthers 
Indicate  the  five  wounds;  the  rays  of  glory 
or,  some  say,  the  crown  of  thorns  are  repre- 
sented by  the  rays  of  the  ‘ corona ; ’ the 
ten  parts  of  the  perianth  represent  the 
Apostles,  two  of  them  absent,— Peter  who 
denied,  and  Judas  who  betrayed  our  Lord; 
and  the  wicked  hands  of  His  persecutors 
are  seen  in  the  digitate  leaves  of  the  plant, 
and  the  scourges  In  the  tendrils. 

On  the  leafstalks  of  these  plants  may 
frequently  be  seen  small  glands,  which  may 
possibly  be  the  representatives  of  abortive 
lobes.  The  tendrils  emerge  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  probably  to  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  abortive  flower- 
stalks  ; at  least  It  is  byno  means  uncommon 
to  find  flower-buds  on  them.  The  ray  or 
crown  of  these  flowers  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  and  It  can  hardly  he 
said  that  its  true  nature  Is  perfectly  made 
out.  It  has  been  considered  to  consist  of 
a series  of  modified  petals  or  stamens,  or 
ns  a perfectly  distinct  organ  originating 
from  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  between 
the  petals  and  the  stamens.  To  the  writer, 
the  crown  of  the  Passion-flower  appears  to 
consist  of  a series  of  modified  stamens,  for 
the  following  reasons.  Anthers  have  been 
occasionally  seen  on  the  end  of  the  fila- 
mentous processes,  as  also  on  the  edge  of 
the  membranous  tube  that  results  from 
their  union  In  the  adjacent  genus  Jfurtt- 
ciy'a;  again,  the  union  of  these  filaments 
Into  a tube.  In  the  genus  j'UBt  mentioned. 
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as  well  as  in  Smeathmannta,  Discmma , and 
other  closely  allied  genera,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  united  tubular  stamens  of 
Melia , &c.,  or  with  the  crown  of  Narcissus, 
or  the  united  filaments  of  Pancratium.  The 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  filaments  of 
the  corona  in  Paropma  may  also  be  cited 
In  favour  of  this  notion ; in  this  latter 
genus  the  rays  are  collected  Into  five  par- 
cels, calling  to  mind  the  polyadelphous  sta- 
mens of  Hypericum , or  the  glands  of  Par- 
nassia.  The  varying  relative  position  of 
the  styles  and  stamens  at  different  times 
is  a point  to  which  Dr.  Dresser  has  called 
attention,  and  which  had  been  strangely 
overlooked.  These  differences  in  j>osition 
seem  due  to  the  process  of  fertilisation, 
which  of  course  demands  the  contact  of 
the  pollen  with  the  stigma;  hence  we  see 
in  these  flowers  a difference  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  stamens  and  styles  before, 
during,  and  after  fertilisation. 

Many  of  the  species  have  edible  fruits; 
such  are  P.  fUamentosa,  P.  pallida,  P.  lutea, 
P.  maliformis , P.  coccivca , P.  lanri/oha  (the 
Water  Lemon  of  the  West  Indies),  P.edulis , 
P.  alata,  P.  Buonapartea , P,  inenmnta,  P. 
serrata,  P.  maliformis  (the  Sweet  Calabash 
of  the  West  Indies),  P.  ligulans , P.  omata, 
P.  tini/olia , P,  ccerulea,  and  P.  quadrangu- 
laris  (the Granadilla).  The  part  that  is  eaten 
is  cither  the  fleshy  aril  attached  to  the 
seeds,  or  the  juicy  pulp  in  which  the  latter 
are  imbedded.  This  pulp  has  an  agreeably 
cool  taste  in  some  species,  and  a sweet 
mawkish  flavour  in  others.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  pulp  is  sucked  through  a hole 
in  the  rind.  Fruits  of  the  Granadilla  and 
some  other  of  the  edible  species  are  com- 
monly seen  in  the  Paris  markets,  and  occa- 
sionally in  Covent  Garden,  as  they  not  un- 
frequently  ripen  in  this  country. 

Although  so  many  of  the  species  furnish 
edible  fruits,  they  are  nevertheless  not  de- 
void of  suspicious  qualities  In  other  or- 
gans. Thus  Lhe  root  of  P.quadranguluris  Is 
stated  to  possess  powerful  narcotic  proper- 
ties, and  to  be  used  in  the  Mauritius  as  a 
diuretic  and  emetic;  the  roots  of  P.con- 
trayerva  and  P.  normalis  are  considered  as 
antidotes  to  poison,  and  the  flowers  of  P. 
rubra  are  stated  to  be  used  in  the  form  of 
a tincture,  for  their  narcotic  effects,  in  the 
West  Indies.  P.  feetida  has  a reputation 
as  an  expectorant,  and  as  a remedy  in  hys- 
teria and  female  complaints  ; its  leaves  are 
also  employed  for  poultices  in  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  skin.  The  bitter  and  as- 
tringent leaves  of  P.  laurifolia  are  used  as 
anthelmintics,  while  those  of  some  other 
species  are  mentioned  as  being  employed 
in  intermittent  fevers. 

A great  number  of  species  arc  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage  and  flowers,  or  for  their  fruits. 
Several  have  already  been  mentioned;  other 
valuable  kinds  have  been  produced  by  hy- 
bridisation. The  flowers  of  some  have  ex- 
quisite fragrance.  For  ornamental  pur 
poses  P.  alato-arrulea,  P.  kermesina  Lemi - 
cheziana,P.  Loudoni,  and  P.  Buonapartea  are 
deserving  especial  notice  in  a genus  almost 
all  the  species  of  which  merit  cultivation 


tor  some  reason  or  other.  P.  earulea  and 
some  of  its  varieties  and  hybrids  are  hardy, 
and  even  produce  their  fruit  in  sheltered 
situations  in  our  climate.  [H.  T.  MJ 

PASSION-FLOWER.  Passi/lora. 

PASSIONS.  Rumex  Patientia . 

PASSIONWORTS.  Lindley’s  name  for 
the  Passt/loraceee. 

PASTEL.  (Fr.)  J satis.  The  same  term 
is  applied  to  the  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  Jsatis  tinctoria. 

PASTEQUE.  (Fr.)  Citrullus  vulgaris. 

PA8TINACA.  A genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  consisting  of  only  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  most  Important  is  the 
Common  Parsnip,  a well-known  culinary 
vegetable.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  having  its  fruit  flattened  from  front  to 
back,  as  in  Heracleum , from  which  it 
differs  in  having  the  flowers  small  and 
yellow,  and  the  vittse  more  slender  and 
descending  down  nearly  to  the  base  of  the 
fruit.  The  siiecies  are  chiefly  from  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  West  Central 
Asia. 

The  Common  Parsnip,  P.  sativa , Is  a bi- 
ennial indigenous  to  Britain,  and  usually 
found  by  roadsides  where  the  soil  is  deep 
and  calcareous.  In  its  wild  state  the 
leaves  are  downy  underneath,  and  the 
root  small  and  hard ; but  the  cultivated 
plant  has  large  pinnated  leaves  of  a rich 
green  colour,  with  oval  toothed  leaflets. 
The  flower-stem  attains  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  bears  a number  of 
yellow  flowers  disposed  In  large  terminal 
umbels.  The  root  is  white  or  cream-co- 
loured, mild,  sweet,  and  aromatic.  In  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  Parsnips  are  grown 
to  great  perfection,  the  roots  are  often 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  diameter. 

As  an  esculent,  Parsnips  are  known  to 
have  iieen  used  from  a very  early  period. 
According  to  Pliny,  they  were  held  in  such 
repute  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  that  be 
bad  them  annually  brought  to  Rome  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  were 
then  successfully  cultivated.  They  are  in 
great  request  by  Roman  Catholics  during 
Lent,  and  arc  dressed  in  various  ways,  and 
eaten  with  salt-flsh.  They  have  been  lately 
recommended  as  a substitute  for  the  po- 
tato, but,  although  they  contain  a large 
portion  of  nutritive  matter,  they  have  been 
found  on  analysis  to  be  inferior  to  potatos 
as  an  article  of  diet— the  latter  (according 
to  Dr.  Lankesteri  having  nearly  twice  the  : 
amount  of  flesh-forming  matter  in  their  | 
composition.  Notwithstanding  this  result, 
we  entertain  a high  opinion  of  this  vege-  j 
table,  and  when  thoroughly  boiled,  and 
mashed  with  butter,  it  makes  an  excellent 
dish,  which  Is  generally  much  esteemed. 

In  Holland  Parsnips  are  used  in  soups, 
whilst  In  Ireland  cottagers  make  a sort  of 
beer  by  mashing  the  roots  and  boiling  them 
witli  water  and  hops,  and  afterwards  fer-  j 
roenting  the  liquor  A kind  of  marmalade  , | 
preserve  has  also  been  made  from  them ; 


and  even  wine,  which  In  quality  has  been 
l considered  to  approach  the  famed  Malmsey 
of  Madeira.  [W.  B.  B.] 

PA8TISS0N.  (Fr.)  Cucurbita  Melopepo. 

PATABEA.  A genus  of  Cinchonacetr, 
consisting  of  shrubs  with  oval  pointed  : 
leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  Howers, 
provided  with  four  small  bracts,  arranged 
crosswise ; calyx-limb  short,  entire,  or 
slightly  four  to  six-toothed ; corolla  with 
a short  tube,  and  a limb  of  four  to  six  ob- 
long spreading  lobes  ; anthers  four  to  six, 
sessile  within  the  throat  of  the  corolla. 
Fruit  succulent,  two-celled,  two-seeded, 
surrounded  by  the  calyx.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Guiana.  [M.  T.  M.j 

PATAGONULA.  A small  genus  contain- 
ing two  species,  natives  of  Jamaica,  branch- 
ing shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  in  panicles  without  bracts. 
They  have  a very  small  calyx,  increasing  j 
around  the  drupaceous  fruit ; a rotate  co- 
rolla, with  a short  flve-cleft  limb , five  sta- 
mens inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; 
and  a simple  style,  doubly  dichotomous, 
and  having  a stlgmatlc  surface  on  each  of 
the  four  divisions.  The  fruit  Is  a subglo- 
bose  drupe,  with  a one-celled  stone. 

The  position  of  this  genus  is  doubtful. 
It  was  referred  to  Cordia  in  Hortus  Kew- 
ensis,  and  to  Cordiaccce  by  Chatnlsso,  and 
doubtfully  by  Endllcher.  Alph.  Deeandolle, 
from  the  examination  of  P.  bahiensis,  re- 
fers It  to  Verhnmcece : while  Schauer  sepa- 
rates it  from  this  order  on  account  of  Its 
different  habit,  inflorescence,  calyx,  and 
fruit.  [W.  CO  ■ 

PATARA.  A Tahitian  edible  tuber,  pro- 
bably that  of  Dioscorea  pentaphylla. 

PAT  ATE.  (Fr.)  Solatium  tuberosum.  — 
DOUCE.  Batatas  edulis. 

PAT  AW A,  (Enocarpus  Batava. 

PATCHOULI.  A perfume  obtained  from 
an  Indian  herb,  Pogostemon  Patchouli. 

PATE  D'AMANDE.  (Fr.)  The  farina- 
ceous matter  which  is  left  after  the  oil  is 
expressed  from  almonds.  — I)E.  GUI- 
MAUVE.  A confectioner's  name  for  a 
lozenge  made  from  Althaea  offlcinulis. 

PATELLA,  PATELLULA.  An  orbicular 
sessilo  shield  In  lichens,  surrounded  by  a 
rim  which  is  part  of  itself,  and  not  derived 
from  the  thallus. 

PATELLIFORM.  The  same  as  Knee- 
pan-shaped.  I 

PATENOTRIER.  (Fr.)  Staphylea  pin- 
nata. 

PATENS,  or  PATENT.  Spreading  wide 
open  ; as  petals  from  the  calyx.  Patentis- 
simus  is  spreading  open  so  much  as  to  fall 
back. 

PATERSON! A.  A small  genus  of  New 
Holland  Iridaccce,  distinguished  by  having 
a hypocraterlform  perianth,  with  six  seg- 
ments, the  three  Inner  of  which  are  mi- 
nute ; three  stamens,  with  their  filaments 


connate  into  a tube;  a hairlike  style  with 
three  laminiform  stigmas  ; and  a three- 
celled  prismatlcal  ovary  containing  nume- 
rous ovules.  They  are  perennial  herbs, 
with  fibrous  roots,  from  which  spring  nar- 
row enslform  leaves,  and  showy  but  very 
fugacious  blue  flowers.  [T.  MJ 

PATHOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  relates  to  the  diseases  of  plants. 

PATIENCE.  (Fr.)  Rumex  Patientia.  — 
DES  EAUX,  GRANDE.  Rumex  Hydrola- 
pathum.  — DES  JARDIN8.  Rumex  Pa- 
tientia. — SALVAGE.  Itumex  obtusi/olius. 

PATISSON.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  Gourd. 

PATMAWORT8.  A name  formerly  pro- 
posed by  Llndley  for  the  Raffles  lacea. 

PATONTA.  A genus  of  Cingalese 
shrubs  now  referred  by  Drs.  Hooker  and 
Thomson  to  Xylopia. 

PATRAQUE.  (Fr.)  Solatium  tuberosum. 

PATRINIA.  A genus  of  Valerianaceat, 
so  named  in  compliment  to  a French  bo- 
tanical traveller  in  Siberia,  who  disco- 
vered some  of  the  species.  They  are  her- 
baceous plants,  with  tufted  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs.  The 
main  features  of  the  genus  are Calyx 
with  an  erect  very  short  limb,  which  is 
sometimes  entirely  wanting ; corolla  regu- 
lar, tubular  with  a three-lobed  limb ; sta- 
mens four  nr  five;  fruit  membranous, 
crowued  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  with  two 
empty  compartments, and  a third  contain- 
ing a single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.) 

PATTE  D'ARAIGNiSe.  Nigella  damas- 
etna.  — DE  LAPIN.  Sedum  villotum.  — 
DE  LION.  Leontopodium  alpinum.  — DE 
LOUP.  Lycopodium  clavatum.  — D’OIE. 
Chenopodium.  — D’OUIiS.  Acanthus  mol- 
lis. 

PATULOUS.  Spreading  half  open. 

PATFRIN.  (Fr.)  Poa.  — A MAN- 
CHETTES.  Poa  pilosa.  — COMM  UN.  Poa 
trivialis. 

PAULTA,  A genus  of  gelatinous  lichens 
resembling  Sinalyssa,  an  allied  geuus,  in 
the  gonidia  being  produced  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  Palmella  botryoides  is  mul- 
tiplied, a structure  which  obtains  also  in  : 
Emeri  cello.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PAULLINIA.  With  the  exception  of  ' 
two  or  three  West  African  species,  the  j 
whole  of  this  large  geuus  of  Sapindacetp , 
consisting  of  about  sixty  species,  is  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  western  I 
hemisphere.  Nearly  all  are  climbing  shrubs  j 
furnished  with  tendrils,  and  having  va- 
riously divided  compound  leaves,  with  sti- 
pules at  their  bases,  and  axillary  racemes 
of  white  flowers  with  two  opposite  tendrils 
below  them.  The  Howers  have  five  sepals 
either  distinct  or  two  of  them  united : four 
petals  bearing  scales  inside  near  the  base; 
eight  stamens  inserted  on  the  inside  of  the 
two  or  four  glands  of  the  disk ; and  a short 
three-parted  style.  The  genus,  however, 
is  distinguished  from  some  of  its  allies  by 
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the  fruit,  which  is  a rear-shapeil  three- 
sided  three-celled  (or  by  abortion  one- 
ceiledl  capsule,  with  thin  partitions,  oppo- 
site which  it  splits  open  when  ripe,  each 
cell  containing  a solitary  seed  half  enve- 
loped In  an  aril. 

From  the  seeds  of  the  Guarana,  P.  sorbi- 
lis,  several  tribes  of  Indians  on  the  Amazon 
prepare  hard  cakes  called  l’ao  de  Guarana 
it.  e.  sticks  of  Guarana),  which  form  a cou- 
siderable  article  of  trade,  and  are  carried 
Into  all  parts  of  Brazil,  where  a cooling 
beverage  Is  prepared  from  them.  The  ripe 
seeds  are  thoroughly  dried,  then  pounded 
Into  a line  powder,  which  Is  made  into 
dough  with  water  and  formed  into  cylin- 
drical rolls,  from  five  to  eight  inchesjong, 
which  become  excessively  hard  when  dry- 
The  beverage  Is  prepared  by  grating  about 
half  a tablespoonful  of  one  of  the  cakes 
into  a glass  of  sugar-and-water.  It  is 
greatly  used  by  the  Brazilian  miners,  and 
is  considered  to  be  apreventlveof  all  man- 
ner of  diseases.  Its  active  principle  is  a 
substance  called  suaranine,  which  is  iden- 
tical in  its  composition  with  the  tlielne  of 
tea.  [A.  SO 

The  Guarana  is  extensively  used  In  Bra- 
zil, Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  as  a nervous  stimulant 
and  restorative.  The  pounded  seeds  consti- 
tute Guarana.  It  is  used  both  as  a remedy 
for  various  diseases,  and  also  as  a material 
for  making  a most  refreshing  beverage. 
Not  only  is  the  active  principle  of  Guarana 
Identical  with  thelne,  but,  as  far  ns  is 
known,  no  other  substance  yields  It  so 
abundantly;  the  amounts  being  507  per 
cent,  ns  against  good  black  tea,  which 
yields  STS,  and  coffee  from  0’8  to  1-00,  The 
mode  of  using  the  Guarana  is  curious  and 
Interesting.  It  Is  carried  In  the  pocket  of 
almost  every  traveller,  and  with  it  the 
palate-bone  or  a scale  of  a large  fish,  the 
rough  surfaces  of  which  form  a rasp  upon 
which  the  Guarana  is  grated ; and  a few 
grains  of  the  powder  so  formed  are  added 
to  water,  and  drunk  as  a substitute  for  tea. 
The  effect  is  very  agreeable.  1\  Cupana 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  a fa- 
vourite national  diet-drink ; Its  seeds  arc 
mingled  with  cassava  and  water,  and  al- 
lowed to  pass  Into  a state  of  fermentation 
bordering  on  the  putrefactive,  in  which 
state  It  is  the  favourite  drink  of  the  Ori- 
noco Indians.  [T.  MO 

PACLO-WII.HELMIA.  A genus  of  Acan- 
thacetr,  containing  a single  species  from 
Abyssinia.  It  is  a shrub,  witli  large  ovate- 
cordate  and  peilolate  leaves,  and  rose-co- 
loured flowers  in  apparent  whorls,  crowd- 
ed together  so  as  to  form  a leafy  spike. 
The  calyx  Is  unequally  five-parted ; the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a long  slender 
tube,  and  an  equally  five-cleft  limb;  the 
four  exserted  stamens  have  anthers  with 
two  equal  parallel  cells  ; the  slender  ex- 
serted style  has  a subulate  stigma;  and 
the  capsule  Is  narrow  and  four-sided,  bear- 
ing near  the  base  four  compressed  seeds. 
Inserted  on  hooked  retinacula.  [W.  CO 
PAULOWNIA  imperial: a is  a Japanese 


tree  with  the  habit  of  Catalpa,  and  which 
was  therefore  original  ly  published  by  Thun-  ; 
berg  as  a species  of  Bigiumia,  but  it  has 
much  more  the  botanical  character  of  Sere-  j 
phulariacece,  of  which  it  Is  now  considered 
as  forming  a distinct  genus.  It  is  a soft- 
wooded  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  a large  I 
dense  spreading  bead,  and  broadly  ovate- 
cordate  entire  or  lobed  opposite  leaves. 
The  flowers,  nearly  two  Inches  long,  in  ter-  j 
nilnal  panicles,  ore  of  a purplish-violet 
colour  ; the  hard  ovoid  acuminate  capsules, 
one  to  one*and-a-half  inches  long,  open 
loculicldally  in  two  valves,  and  contain 
numerous  winged  seeds.  When  first  intro- 
duced, Its  rapid  growth,  large  leaves,  and 
the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  J 
its  flowers  caused  it  to  be  much  planted  , j 
but  the  somewhat  hoary  tint  of  the  down 
which  covers  theleaves  renders  thelrgreen 
too  dull ; the  flowers  moreover  come  out 
too  early  to  succeed  well  In  our  climate, 
and  their  colour  is  far  from  brilliant.  It 
Is  Indeed  altogether  inferior  to  tho  Catalpa, 
and  scarcely  more  hardy. 

PAUMELLE.  (Fr.)  Ilordeum  distiebon. 

PAVETTA.  A genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
! Cmclumaccce,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
also  of  tropical  and  Southern  Africa.  The 
flowers  are  white,  in  terminal  corymbs, 
and  differ  little  from  those  of  the  allied 
genus  Ixjara,  except  in  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  which  are  twisted  In  the  bud  ; and 
in  the  style,  which  projects  for  Borne  dls-  ; 
tance  from  the  corolla,  and  is  terminated 
by  a club-shaped  stigma.  Two  or  three  i 
species  are  grown  as  ornamental  stove 
shrubs.  The  root  of  P.  indtea  is  bitter,  and 
is  employed  as  a purgative  by  the  Hindoos. 
The  leaves  are  likewise  used  medicinally, 
and  for  manuring ; knife-handles  are  made 
i from  the  roots.  [M.  T M.j 

PAVIA.  Shrubs  or  middle-sized  decl-  ; 
| duous  trees  belonging  to  the  Sapindacea, 
and  distinguished  from  A', seal us  by  having  ; 
a smooth  not  prickly  capsule.  F.  rubra, 
often  called  Red-flowered  Horse-chestnut,  i 
Isa  slender-growing  tree  twenty  to  thirty  ! 
feet  high,  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
> and  Carolina,  and  said  also  to  be  a native  ; 
I of  Brazil  and  Japan.  Several  varieties  are 
cultivated  In  England,  differing  in  habit  I 
and  in  the  form  of  their  leaves.  P.  /lava,  , 
also  a native  of  North  America,  attains  a 
larger  size  than  the  preceding,  and  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  having  the,leaves 
downy  beneath,  and  by  the  colour  of  Its 
flowers.  P,  discolor  is  a shrub  rarely  ex- 
ceeding the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and 
as  it  bears  numerous  handsome  flowers,  Is 
often  planted  as  an  ornament  to  the  shrub- 
bery. Other  species  are  occasionally  culti- 
vated. [C.  A.  J.j 

PAVONIA.  A genus  of  Malvacete  named 
In  honour  of  Don  Josef  Pa  von,  a botanical 
traveller  in  Peru,  and  joint  author  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana.  The  species  are  usually 
small  shrubs,  sometimes  herbs,  natives  of 
America,  and  rarely  of  tropical  AbIs.  Their 
leaves  are  various  in  form,  sometimes  hav- 
ing pellucid  dots;  tho  flower-stalks  are 
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axillary ; and  there  Is  an  fnvolucel  or  outer 
calyx  of  live  or  more  leaflets,  distinct  or 
united  together,  generally  In  one  row,  but 
occasionally  in  two.  Calyx  flve-cleft;  pe- 
tals five,  oblique;  ovary  sessile,  flve-lohed, 
five-celled,  each  compartment  containing 
a single  ovule;  style  ten-cleft:  fruit  of 
five  one-seeded  carpels. 

P.  dxuretica  Is  employed  medicinally  In 
Brazil,  as  also  are  P.  zcylanica  and  P.  odo- 
rata  in  the  southern  parts  of  India.  Some 
of  the  species  are  grown  in  storehouses 
in  this  country,  but  are  not  remarkable  for 
beauty.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PAVOT.  (Fr.)  Papaver.  — COQ.  Pa- 
paver  Ilhaas.  — COHN U.  Glaucium  lu- 
teum.  — DES  JARDINS.  Papaver  som- 
nxferum.  — DU  MEXIQUE.  Argemmie 
mexieana.  — DB  TOURNEFORT,  or  DU 
LEVANT.  Papaver  orientate.  — EPI- 
NEUX.  Argemone  mexieana.  — JAUNE 
DES  PYr£n£eS.  Meconopsis  cambrica . 
— PORTE-SOIE.  Papaver  setigerum. 

FAXILLU8.  A genus  closely  allied  to 
Agancna,  but  distinguished  by  the  gills 
readily  separating  from  the  plleus.  P.  inm- 
tutus  Is  one  of  our  commonest  fungi,  espe- 
cially about  flr-woods,  being  remarkable  for 
Its  involute  margin,  and  yellowish  some- 
what branched  porous  liymenlum,  which 
becomes  brown  when  bruised.  fM.  J.  B.j 

PAXTONIA.  A genus  of  orchids  named 
In  compliment  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
well-known  horticulturist.  The  only  spe- 
cie?, P.  rosea.  Is  one  of  the  very  few  orchids 
which  have  the  petals  all  similar,  instead 
of  one  (called  the  Up!  being  strikingly  un- 
like the  others.  It  was  established  ns  a 
genus  by  Dr.  Lmdley.hut  further  acquaint- 
ance shows  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  what 
is  called  a peloria  or  regular  form  of  an-  1 
other  orchid,  Spathoglnttie  spicata.  The 
plant  Is  terrestrial,  and  has  dense  tufts  of 
oblong  three  leaved  pseudobulbs  marked 
with  ring-like  scars,  and  erect  slender  dis- 
tantly-sheathed scapes,  taller  than  the  pli- 
cate leaves,  and  bearing  upon  Its  summit 
six  or  eight  pretty  rose-coloured  Bowers 
about  an  Inch  and  a half  across.  These 
have  a six-leaved  perianth  with  the  divi- 
sions alike,  an  erect  almost  terete  column 
somewhat  thickened  towards  the  top,  and 
eight  narrow  club-shaped  unequal  pollen- 
masses  coherent  at  their  apices.  [A.  8.] 

PA  VENA.  A genus  of  Sapotaeece  named 
In  honour  of  the  celebrated  French  chemist. 
The  species  are  shrubs  with  elliptical  leaves, 
and  axillary  flower-stalks.  Calyx  four-part- 
ed, its  segments  ovate,  externally  pubes- 
cent; corolla  tubular  below,  l>ell-shaped 
above,  where  It  Is  divided  into  eight  pieces : 
stamens  eight.  Inserted  Into  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  opposite  to  its  lobes,  and  be- 
tween them  as  many  little  teeth.  The  con- 
nective Is  prolonged  Into  a fleshy  point; 
the  ovary  Is  hairy,  with  eight  compart- 
ments ; and  the  style  is  smooth,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PAYPATROLA.  A genus  of  tropical 
American  trees  of  the  order  Violacece.  The 


flowers  are  In  dense  branching  spikes  or 
clusters  ; sepals  and  petals  five,  nearly 
equal,  the  latter  coherent  at  the  base  after 
flowering;  filaments  combined  intoashort 
cup  bearing  the  anthers;  ovary  sessile; 
style  terminal,  short,  Irregularly  dilated  or 
two-lobed  at  the  top ; fruit  capsular,  three 
valved.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PEA.  Pimm.  — , BLACK-EYED.  A 
West  Indian  name  for  Dolichos  spha-rosper- 
mu*.  —.BUTTERFLY.  Clitaria  Mariana. 
—.CHICK.  Cicer arietinum  ; thenamewas 
formerly  written  Cleh  or  Clche,  sometimes 
Rammes  Clches.  — , CONGO.  Cajanus  in- 
dicia bicolor.  — , EARTH.  Lathyrus  am- 
phicarpus.  —.EARTH-NUT.  Lathyrus  tu- 
berasvs.  — , EGYPTIAN.  Cicer  arietinum. 
t -,  EVERLASTING.  Lathyrus  lati/olius. 
-,  FLAT.  Platylobium.  — , GLORY.  Cli- 
anthus.  — , HEART.  Cardios/iermum  II a- 
lirucabum.  —.HEATH.  Lathyrus  macror- 
rhizus.  —.HOAItY.  Tephrosia.  — , MILK. 
! Galactia.  — , NO-EYE.  Cajanus  indievs 
flavus.  —.ORANGE.  The  small  Immature 
fruit  of  the  Curasao  orange  used  for  fla- 
vouring wines.  —.PARTRIDGE.  Heiste- 
no ; also  an  American  name  for  Cassia  Cha- 
mcecrista.  — , PIGEON.  Cajanus  indicus. 
— , ROSARY.  The  seeds  of  Abrus  precuto- 
rius.  —.SCURFY.  Psoralea.  — , SEA.  La- 
thyrus maritimus.  — , SPURRED  BUT- 
TERFLY. An  American  name  for  Centro- 
sema.  — , STURTS  DESERT.  Cliauthus 
Dampieri.  — , 8WEET.  Lathyrus  odoratus. 
— , TANGIER.  Lathyrus  tingilanus.  — , 
WOOD.  Lathyrus  macrorrhizus. 

| PEACH.  Amygdalae  persica.  —.GUINEA. 
Sarcocephalus  esculentus.  — , NATIVE,  of 
Australia.  Santalum  acuminatum.  — , — , 
of  Sierra  Leone.  Sarcocephalus  esculentus. 

PEACH-BLISTER.  An  affection  to 
which  peach-leaves  are  subject,  the  leaves 
becoming  thick  bladdery  and  curled.  By 
some  it  Is  supposed  to  he  produced  by 
aphides;  by  others  It  Is  attributed  to  the 
action  of  cold  winds  when  Che  leaves  are 
expanding.  I n some  cases  it  Is  undoubtedly 
produced  by  a minute  fungus  of  the  genus 
Ascomyces.  If  the  leaves  of  a tree  are  once 
j affected,  the  malady  Is  very  apt  to  recur  in 
j future  seasons.  [M.  J B.j 

PEACH-WOOD.  Nicaragua-wood,  Ccesal- 
pinia  echinata. 

PEACH  WORT.  Polygonium  Persicaria. 

PEACOCK'S  TAIL.  Padina  pavania. 

PEA-FLOWER.  A West  Indian  name 
for  Centrosema  and  Clitaria. 

PEAR.  Pyrus  communis ; the  name  Is 
also  applied, generlcally,  tospeclesof  Pyrus 
of  the  group  Pyrophtrrum,  consisting  of  the 
Pears  proper.  — , ALLIGATOR,  or  AVO- 
CADO. Persea  gratissima.  —,  ANCHOVY. 
Grias  cauliflorg.  — , GARLIC.  Cralteva 
gynandra.  — , GRAPE.  Amelanchier  Bo- 
tryapmm.  — , PRICKLY.  Opuntia  vulgaris, 
and  O.  Tuna.  -.STRAWBERRY.  Cereus 
triangularis.  — , WILD.  A West  Indian 
name  for  Clethra  tinifolia. 
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PEARL-EVERLASTING.  Gnaphalium 
margaritaceum. 

PEARL-FRUIT.  The  fruit  of  Margyri- 
earpus  setosus. 

PEARL-GREY.  Pure  grey,  a little  verg- 
ing to  blue. 

PEARL-MOSS.  The  same  as  Carageen. 
PEARL-PLANT.  Lithospermum  officinale. 

PEARLWEEI),  or  PEARLWORT.  So- 

gina. 

PEARMAIN.  A kind  of  Apple. 

PEAR-SHAPED.  Obcoutcal,  with  the 
sides  a little  contracted. 

PEAR-WITHE.  A West  Indian  name 
for  Tantecium  Jaroba. 

PEASE.  The  seeds  of  the  varieties  of 
Pisnm  sativum. 

PEA-TREE.  Sesbania.  — , SIBERIAN. 
Caragana. 

pficHER.  (Fr.)  Amygdalus persica. 

PECTIDIUM.  The  Pectis  punctata  has 
been  distinguished  under  this  name  as  a 
genus  on  account  of  a slight  difference  In 
the  scales  of  the  pappus,  which  are  stiff 
bard  awns,  not  at  all  dilated  at  the  base. 
rECTINARIA.  Stapelia  articulata. 

PECTINATE.  The  same  as  Plnnattfld, 
but  with  the  segments  numerous  close 
and  narrow,  like  the  teeth  of  a comb.  Pec- 
tinatolaciniats  Is  cut  in  a pectinate  manner; 
that  Is  to  say,  pectinate,  with  the  lobes 
very  long  and  taper-pointed. 

PECTIS.  A genus  of  Composites,  com- 
prising nearly  thirty  species,  natives  of 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  Mexico, 
all  glabrous  herbs, with  opposite  leaves  more 
or  less  marked  with  pellucid  glandular  dots, 
usually  narrow  and  entire,  bordered  with  a 
few  long  still  hairs  or  bristles  at  the  base. 
The  flower-heads  are  usually  small,  with 
tubular  involucres  of  a single  row  of  bracts, 
the  receptacle  naked,  the  florets  of  the  ray 
llgulate,  those  of  the  disk  tubular.  The 
achenes  have  a pappus  of  several  scales  or 
stiff  bristles,  varying  In  different  species 
In  number,  and  In  being  more  or  less  dilated 
at  the  base.  On  this  account  the  genus 
has  been  divided  Into  four,  Pectidopsis,  Pec- 
tidium,  Pectis,  and  Lorcntca,  but  which  may 
be  much  more  conveniently  regarded  as 
sections.  None  of  the  species  are  of  suffi- 
cient interest  or  beauty  for  cultivation. 

PEDALIACE.E.  (Pedalinete,  Sesametc, 
Marty niacecs,  Pedaliads.)  A natural  order 
of  pengynous  Exogcns  belonging  to  Llnd- 
lcy's  bignonial  alliance.  Itconslstsof  her- 
baceous plants,  with  undivided  angular  or 
lobed  exstipulate  leaves,  and  largo  axillary 
flowers,  solitary  or  clustered.  The  calyx 
Is  cut  Into  five  equal  lobes ; the  corolla  Is 
monopetalous,  Irregular  with  a ventrlcose 
throat  and  bilabiate  limb ; thehypogynous 
disk  Is  fleshy  or  glandular ; the  stamens  dl- 
dynamous  with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth; 
and  the  ovary  one-celled  with  parietal  pla- 


centa;, becoming  a bony  or  capsular  fruit 
with  four  or  six  spurious  cells  formed  by 
the  splitting  of  the  two  placenta1  and  the 
divergence  of  their  lobes ; seeds  wingless 
with  an  amygdaloid  embryo.  The  order  is 
allied  to  the  Bignoniaceat,  but  differs  In  the 
parietal  placenUB  and  the  wingless  seeds. 

It  is  not  very  extensive,  but  Is  distributed 
over  the  tropics,  most  abundantly  In  Africa. 
The  seeds  of  Sesamum  yield  an  abundance 
of  fixed  oil  of  good  quality,  known  as  Gin- 
gtlleoll.  Afartynia,  Uncaria,  and  Sesamum 
are  examples  of  the  genera,  which  number 
about  a dozen.  [T.  M.] 

PEDALIS.  Twelve  Inches  long,  or  the 
length  of  a tall  man's  foot. 

PEDALIUM.  The  order  Pedaliacem 
takes  Its  name  from  this  genus,  the  only 
representative  of  which  Is  P.  merer,  a tall 
succulent  branching  annual  plant,  com- 
mon near  the  sea  on  the  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts  of  India,  and  In  Ceylon.  This 
plant  has  long-stalked  opposite  oval  tooth- 
ed leaves,  and  rather  showy  yellow  flowers 
produced  singly  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
upon  short  stalks  which  are  furnished  with 
glands  near  the  base.  They  have  a small 
five-parted  calyx  with  the  upper  lobe  short- 
er than  the  others;  a tubular  corolla  equal 
at  the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  mouth,  ex- 
panding Into  five  round  lobes  the  lowest 
of  which  Is  the  largest ; four  stamens  lit 
pairs  of  different  length  with  the  anthers 
forming  a cross ; and  a thread-like  style 
bearing  a bifid  stigma.  Its  fruits,  which 
do  not  open  when  ripe,  are  four-sided  and 
of  a somewhat  pyramidal  or  conical  share, 
with  four  sharp  prickles  upon  the  corners 
near  the  base,  and  are  divided  into  three 
cells,  one  of  which  Is  empty,  while  each  of 
the  others  contains  two  pendulous  seeds. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  give  off  a musky 
odour  when  rubbed ; and  the  fresh  branrhes 
possess  the  curious  property  of  rendering 
water  or  milk  mucilaginous  by  simply 
drawing  them  a few  limes  round  In  the 
vessel  containing  it.  In  India  the  butter- 
milk sold  in  the  markets  Is  frequently  adul- 
terated by  mixing  with  water  thickened 
by  this  means.  The  seeds  also  are  muci- 
laginous, and  are  used  In  India  for  making 
poultices.  [A.  80 

PEDANE,  or  PET  D'ANE.  (Fr.)  Ono- 
pordon, 

PEDATE,  PEDATIFID.  The  same  as 
Palmate,  except  that  the  two  lateral  lobes 
are  themselves  divided  into  smaller  seg- 
ments, the  midribs  of  which  do  not  directly 
run  Into  the  same  point  as  the  rest.  Hence: 
pedati/orm,  having  a pedate  form;  pe- 
datilobed,  or  pedatilobate,  when  a palmate 
leaf  has  the  supplementary  lobes  at  the 
base ; pedatinerved,  when  the  rths  are  ar- 
ranged In  a pedate  manner  ; pedatipartite, 
or  pedatiscct,  when  a pedate  leaf  has  seg- 
ments separated  Into  so  many  distinct  leaf- 
lets. 

PEDDA-CANREW.  A Molucca  name  for 
the  fruit  of  Flacourtia  sapida. 

PEDDIEA.  The  name  of  a Nepal  shrub  | 
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constituting  a genus  of  Thymelaccce.  The 
flowers  are  terminal  umbellate,  perfect, 
with  a coloured  perianth,  dilated  below, 
contracted  above,  and  having  a four  or 
five-cleft  limb;  stamens  eight  to  ten; 
scales  of  the  disk  combined  Into  a shallow 
tube  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
which  latter  contains  two  pendulous 
ovules.  Fruit  succulent.  CM.  T.  SL] 

PE  DE  PERDI8.  A Brazilian  name  for 
the  diuretic  decoction  of  Croton  perdieipet. 

PEDICEL,  PEDICULE  (adj.  PEDICEL- 
LATE, PEDICULATE).  A peduncle  of  a 
second  or  higher  order,  as  in  the  raceme, 
where  the  principal  flower-stalk  is  the 
peduncle,  and  the  lateral  secondary  ones 
are  pedicels.  Pediculus  anthera  is  the  fila- 
ment of  the  stamen. 

PEDICULARIS.  A genes  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  ScrophiUariacere , 
the  characters  of  which  are  : calyx  five- 
cleft,  or  unequally  two  to  three-cleft,  the 
segments  sometimes  leafy;  corolla  rlrigent, 
the  upper  lip  flattened  vertically.  There 
are  two  British  species—  P.  patitetris,  the 
Marsh  Lousewort,  an  erect  much-branched 
herbaceous  plant,  nine  to  twelve  inches 
high,  of  a singularly  pyramidal  growth 
and  purplish  tinge,  the  leaves  pinnate,  and 
the  flowers  dull  crimson  ; and  P.  rylvatiea, 
the  Pasture  Lousewort,  common  on  heaths 
and  marshy  meadows,  which  has  prostrato 
or  spreading  stems,  only  branched  near 
the  base,  the  segments  of  the  calyx  leafy, 
and  the  flowers  rose-coloured.  Both  these 
plants  were  formerly  considered  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  thedisease  In  Bheep  from  whtch 
they  derive  their  names ; but  in  reality  the 
localities  In  which  they  are  abundant  are 
little  adapted  for  pasture-ground,  being 
from  their  dampness  unproductive  of 
nourishing  food.  Upwards  of  fifty  foreign 
Bpecies  are  described  by  botanists.  P.  Scep- 
trum  Carollnnm,  or  Charles’s  Sceptre,  so 
called  by  Rudbeckln  honour  of  Charles  II., 
kingof  Sweden, from  Its  manner  of  growth 
like  a sceptre,  attains  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  bears  golden-yellow  flow- 
ers one  inch  long,  the  lower  lip  tinged 
with  purple.  It  Is  common  In  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Lapland.  French,  Pidicn- 
laire ; German,  LdutekrauL  [C.  A.  J.] 

PEDILANTHUS.  A genus  of  Euphnr- 
biaeetr,  very  closely  allied  to  Euphorbia 
itself  In  the  structure  of  Its  flowers,  and 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  singularly  irre- 
gular shape  of  the  involucres,  assuming 
almost  the  appearance  of  a slipper  or  shoe. 
There  are  two  or  three  species,  thick-stem- 
med half-shrubby  plants  with  an  acrid 
milky  juice,  natives  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  America. 

P1-5DILONIE.  (Fr.)  Wachendorjla. 

PfiDIVEAN.  (Fr.)  Caladium. 

PEDUNCLE  (adj.  PEDUNCULATE). 
The  stalk  of  a flower.  Peduncularee  cirrhi 
are  tendrils  proceeding  from  a peduncle. 

PEERGRUG.  An  Indian  name  for  Cit- 
lampelot  glabra. 

PEETHA.  An  Indian  name  for  Benin r 
casa  cerifera. 

PEETSAL.  An  Indian  name  for  Ptero- 
carpus  Marsupium. 

PEGANUM.  The  Greek  word  for  rue, 
(Ruia  graveolens),  and  apparently  also  ap- 
plied by  Dioscorides  to  the  rue-like  plant, 
which  now  bears  tliename,and  constitutes 
a genus  of  Rutaceee.  P.  Uarmala  is  a com- 
mon plant  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  may  now  and  then  be  met  with 
in  English  gardens.  It  is  a powerfully 
smelling  herb,  with  alternate  sessile  entire 
or  divided  leaves,  provided  at  the  base 
with  two  hair-llke  stipules,  but  destitute 
of  the  pellucid  dots  generally  seen  among 
rueworts.  The  flower-stalks  are  opposite 
the  leaves,  and  bear  a terminal  white 
flower  with  greenish  nerves;  stamens  fif- 
teen, with  filaments  dilated  at  the  base : 
ovary  on  a short  stalk  surrounded  by  a 
large  disk,  and  having  three  compartments 
in  the  interior,  each  containing  numerous 
ovules;  style  thread-like,  becoming  twisted. 
The  fruit  is  capsular  and  opens  by  three 
valves,  which  have  the  partitions  attached 
to  them,  and  the  albumen  of  the  seed  is 
horny.  This  plant  derives  its  si*eclflc 
name  from  the  Arabic  word  applied  to  it, 
and  is  Interesting  botantcally,  as  combin- 
ing in  itself  the  characteristics  of  the 
order  Zygophyllacea *,  in  its  stipulate  not 
dotted  leaves,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
fruit ; and  those  of  Ridacecc  in  the  alter- 
nate arrangement  of  the  leaves,  the  con- 
sistence of  the  albumen,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant.  The  seeds  are 
used  in  Turkey  as  a vermifuge ; they  are 
collected  by  the  Tartars  In  the  Crimea  for 
that  purpose.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PEIGNE  DE-VENUa  (Fr.)  Scandix 
Pecten-Veneris. 

PELARGONIUM.  A very  extensive  ge- 
nus of  Geraniaceae%  almost  confined  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  a few  occur  in 
Australia,  one  In  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
another  fine  species  (P.  Endlicherianum  > in 
Asia  Minor.  They  are  known  in  gardens 
ns  Geraniums,  though  very  different  from 
the  genus  of  that  name,  in  their  spurred 
calyx,  usually  irregular  corolla,  and  the 
number  of  perfect  stamens,  which  varies 
from  seven  down  to  four 

The  greater  number  of  forms  cultivated 
in  gardens  are  hybrids,  which  are  pro- 
duced with  great  facility  in  this  genus. 
The  species  possess  more  or  less  of  the  as- 
tringent properties  of  the  order,  but  one  j 
species  at  least  ( P.tristc ) has  tubers,  which 
are  eaten  at  the  Cape ; while  some  have 
fragrant  foliage  from  which  an  essential 
oil  maybe  extracted,  as  P.roscum  and  ca- 
pitatnm.  They  vary  much  In  habit;  some 
have  a turnip-shaped  rhizome  and  no 
proper  stem ; others  have  a distinct  leafy 
stem,  and  a good  number  are  undershrubs 
with  thick  fleshy  stems.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  or  the  upper  ones  alternate,  en- 
tire or  variously  divided,  with  leaf-like  or 
scarious  stipules  at  the  base.  The  pedun- 
cles grow  opposite  the  leaves  or  axillary ; 
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and  the  flowers  are  usually  In  simple  um- 
bels with  an  Involucre  at  the  base ; the 
calyx  Is  live-parted,  the  upper  segment 
having  a spur  which  is  adnate  to  the  pedi- 
cel ; corolla  of  five  petals  (sometimes  four 
or  two),  more  or  less  irregular , stamens 
ten,  four  to  seven  only  with  anthers : 
beaks  of  thefrult  (styles)  hairy  inside,  and 
spirally  twisted  when  mature.  Pelargo- 
nium is  divided  Into  the  following  sub- 
genera : — 

ll’iarea : stemless  with  tuberous  roots ; 
petals  five  or  four 

Seymouria:  stemless,  with  tuberous 

roots ; petals  only  two. 

Polyactiurn  caulescent,  with  tuberous 
roots  ; leaves  lobed,  or  plnnately  decom- 
pound ; umbels  many-flowered ; petals  sub- 
equal  obovate,  entire,  nr  flmbrlato-lacerate. 

Otidia : stem  succulent  and  knobby ; 
leaves  fleshy,  plnnately  or  blpinnately 
compound ; petals  subequal,  the  upper 
eared  at  the  base  ; stamens  five. 

Ligularia:  stem  either  succulent  or 
slender  and  branching ; leaves  rarely  en- 
tire, mostly  much  cut  or  plnnately  decom- 
pound ; petals  subunequal,  spathulate,  the 
uppermost  tapering  at  the  base ; stamens 
seven. 

Jeukinsonia : shrubby  or  succulent; 
leaves  palmatcly  nerved  nr  lobed ; two 
upper  petals  on  long  claws,  very  much 
larger  than  the  lower  , stamens  seven. 

Myrrhidium : slender  suflrutlcose  or  an- 
nual; leaves  plnnatifld  or  pinnatlsect; 
petals  four  (rarely  five),  two  upper  largest ; 
calyx-segments  membranous,  strongly- 
ribbed,  and  mucronate  or  taper-pointed; 
stamens  flve,  rarely  seven. 

Peristera : herbaceous  diffuse,  annual  or 
perennial ; leaves  lobed  or  plnnatifld  ; flow- 
ers minute;  petals  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx.  (Habit  of  Geranium  or  Ero- 
dium.) 

Campylia ; stem  short,  subslmple ; leaves 
on  long  petioles,  undivided  entire  or 
toothed ; stipules  membranous  ; flowers 
on  long  pedicels;  two  upper  petalB  broadly 
obovate,  three  lower  narrow ; fertile  sta- 
mens five,  two  of  the  sterile  ones  recurved. 

nUmiehya:  much-branched,  with  weak- 
lofnted  stems  ; leaves  peltate  or  cordate- 
lobed,  fleshy;  petals  obovate;  stamens 
seven,  the  two  upper  very  short.  (The 
j ivy-leaved  race.) 

| Eumorpha : slender,  suffrutfeose,  or  her- 
baceous ; leaves  on  long  petioles,  palmately 
five  to  seven-nerved,  renlform,  lobed  or 
plnnatifld ; petals  unequal,  the  two  upper 
broad;  stamens  seven. 

Glaucopltyllum : shrubby ; leaves  car- 
nose,  simple  or  ternately  compound,  the 
lamina  articulated  to  the  petiole;  stamens 
seven. 

Ciconium : shrubby,  with  carnose  bran- 
ches; leaves  either  obovate  or  cordato- 
renlform,  palmately  many-nerved,  undi- 
vided ; petals  all  of  one  colour,  scarlet, 
pink,  or  white  ; stamens  seven,  two  upper 
very  short. 

Cartueina : caudex  short,  thick  and 
fleshy;  branches  (If  present)  slender  and 
half  herbaceous  ; leaves  reniform  or  cor- 


date, lobulate,  on  long  petioles  ; petals  sub- 
equal, two  upper  broadest , stamens  six  or 
seven. 

Pelargium : much-branched  Bhrnbs  or 
subshrubs,  not  fleshy:  leaves  entire  or 
lobed  (never  pinnatlpartlte);  stipules  free ; 
Inflorescence  frequently  pantcled,  the  par- 
tial peduncles  umbelled  ; two  upper  petals 
longer  and  broader  than  the  lower;  sta- 
mens seven.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PELEGRINE.  (Fr.)  Alstriimena. 

FELEXIA.  A small  tropical  American 
geuus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  belonging  to 
the  Xeottem,  and  scarcely  different  from 
Hienorhynchus , except  In  having  a ineni- 
brnnons  rostellum,  and  in  the  lateral  sepals 
and  lip  being  combined  into  a more  con- 
spicuous horn.  [A.  8J 

PELICAN-FLOWER.  Aristolochia  gran- 
diflora. 

PELIJURREE.  An  Indiannamc  for  the 
root  of  Thalictrum  Julioloeum. 

PELIOS.  In  Greek  compounds=  livid. 

PEHOSANTHES.  A genus  of  Liliacea, 
of  the  section  Ophiopogomece,  from  India. 
They  have  creeping  rhizomes,  with  long- 
stalked  oblong-lanceolate  plicate  radical 
leaves,  and  erect  scapes  with  compact 
braeteated  racemes  or  panicles  of  greenish 
flowers.  The  perianth  Is  adherent  to  the 
ovary  at  the  base,  with  a six-cleft  rotate 
limb,  and  an  annular  crown  at  the  throat : { 
stamens  six,  with  almost  sessile  anthers; 
seeds  one  to  three,  naked  by  the  rupture  ! 
of  the  ovary.  [J.  T SJ 

PELLA5A.  Platyloma. 

PELL-A-MODNTAIN.  Thymus  Serpyl- 
lum. 

PELLETIERA.  A genus  of  prlmworts, 
having  the  calyx  five-parted ; the  corolla 
in  three  divisions,  much  shorter  than  the 
calyx  ; stamens  three,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  corolla;  and  the  seed-vessel  round, 
two  to  three-valved,  the  seeds  two.  The 
only  species  is  a small  Brazilian  herb,  with 
a quadrangular  stem,  the  leaves  opposite, 
with  solitary  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  [G.  DJ 

PELLIA.  A genus  of  frondose  Jnnger- 
manniacete,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Haplo- 
Icenecr,  in  which  it  is  distinguished  by  Its 
dorsal  fruit,  and  claters  which  do  not  ad- 
here to  the  tips  of  its  valves.  P.  epiphylla 
is  one  of  our  commonest  liverworts,  grow- 
ing on  the  margins  of  ponds,  on  the  walls 
of  wells,  under  bridges,  or  In  other  shady 
placea  Some  species  of  Ancura  resemble 
it  in  habitat,  but  they  have  more  divided 
and  irregular  ribless  fronds.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PELL1TORY.  Pyrethnim  Parthenium  , 
also  Parietaria.  —OF  SPAIN.  Anacyclus 
Pyrethnim.  — OF  THE  WALL.  Parie- 
taria officinalis. 

PELLITP8.  Skinned  ; deprived  of  skin, 
or  seeming  to  be  so. 

PELORIA.  A return  from  habitual  irre- 
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gularlty  to  regular  form,  as  In  Linaria  vul- 
garis. 

PELOTTES  DE  NEIOE.  (Fr.)  The 
Gueldres  Rose,  a sterile  variety  of  Vibur- 
num Opulut. 

PELTA.  A target-like  shield,  found  on 
the  species  of  Peltidea ; also  a bract  at- 
tached by  Its  middle,  as  In  peppers. 

FELTANDRA.  A North  American  genus 
of  Araceir,  represented  by  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a thick  fleshy  rootstock,  from 
which  aro  sent  up  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
borne  on  long  sheathing  leafstalks.  In 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  the  veins  are  nume- 
rous, and  closely  arranged  In  a somewhat 
parallel  manner.  The  spadix  emerges  from 
between  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  and  Is 
Invested  by  a green  spathe,  tbe  lower  por- 
tion of  which  Is  tubular  and  the  upper 
I portion  expanded,  with  the  point  reflexed, 
l The  spadix  Itself  is  short,  almost  entirely 
covered  with  densely  crowded  flowers,  ex- 
cept for  a short  space  at  the  top.  The  up- 
permost and  lowermost  flowers  are  Imper- 
fect, while  the  central  ones  are  perfect. 
The  anthers  are  adherent  one  to  another 
by  means  of  their  club-shaped  large  con- 
nectives. The  ovaries  taper  into  a very 
short  style  terminated  by  a depressed  but- 
ton-like stigma;  they  contain  a small  num- 
ber of  erect  ovules  placed  on  short  ascend- 
ing stalks.  The  rootstock  of  P.  virginica, 
formerly  Arum  virginicum,  contains  a con- 
siderable amount  of  starch.  fM.  T.  M.j 

PELTARIA.  A genus  of  Cruciferte,  na- 
tives of  Central  Europe  and  Syria,  and  con- 
sisting of  smooth  erect  perennials  with 
ovate  entire  stalked  root-leaves,  and  sessile 
arrow-shaped  caullne  ones.  The  racemes 
are  numerous,  disposed  in  a corymbose 
manner : the  flowers  small  and  white.  Pouch 
indehlscent  orbicular  flat,  with  flat  valves 
without  wings,  the  partition  vanishing ; 
seeds  two  to  four,  or  solitary  by  abortion. 
One  species,  P.  alliaee a,  from  Central 
Europe,  has  tbe  odour  of  garlic.  [J.  T.  s.] 

PELTATE.  Fixed  to  the  stalk  by  tho 
centre,  or  by  some  point  distinctly  within 
the  margin  ; as  the  leaf  of  Tropteolum.  Pel- 
tatifid  Is  applied  to  a peltate  leaf  cut  Into 
subdivisions  ; and  peltato-digitale  to  a digi- 
tate leaf  with  the  j>etlole  much  enlarged  at 
the  setting  on  of  tbe  leaflets. 

PELTIDEA.  A genus  of  lichens  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  vulgarly  confounded  with 
Marchantia  under  the  name  of  liverwort. 
The  herbalists,  however,  distinguish  them 
as  Ground  Liverwort.  The  marginal  disks, 
which  are  cither  orbicular  or  renlform,  are 
at  first  veiled,  and  often  project  from  the 
thallus,  retaining  fragments  of  the  veil  at 
the  margin ; the  underside  of  the  frond  is 
veined  and  attached  to  the  ground.or  what- 
ever substance  It  may  chance  to  grow  upon, 
by  numerous  fibres.  Their  favourite  place 
of  growth  is  the  top  of  a molehill  or  mud- 
wall,  where  they  have  good  drainage;  In 
such  situations  they  form  handsome  ob- 
jects, especially  when  In  fruit  or  studded 
with  a little  red  parasite  to  which  they  are 


subject.  P.  canina  was  once  celebrated  as 
a remedy  against  hydrophobia,  but  Its  vir- 
tues are  Quite  imaginary.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PELTIFORM.  Having  simple  veins  ar- 
ranged as  in  a peltate  leaf. 

PELTINERVED.  Having  ribs  arranged 
as  in  a peltate  leaf. 

PELTOBRYON.  A genus  of  South  Ame- 
rican shrubs  of  the  Piperacete,  having  ob- 
long membranous  leaves  with  glandular 
dots,  and  a smooth  orslightly  hairy  surface. 
The  stipules  are  opposite  the  leaves,  lance- 
shaped or  linear;  the  catkins  are  short- 
stalked,  cylindrical,  with  membranous  pel- 
tate bracts  ; the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  have  a cylindrical  style,  with  three 
curved  stigmas.  Some  of  the  species  are 
made  use  of  in  South  America  in  the  same 
way  as  pepper.  [M.  T.  11.] 

PELTOPHORIJM.  The  plants  now  in- 
cluded in  this  genus  were  formerly  referred 
to  Ctesalpinia : two  are  natives  of  the 
West  Indies,  one  of  Brazil,  and  a fourth  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  all  un- 
armed trees  of  no  great  height,  with  abrupt- 
ly blpinnate  leaves,  and  large  branching 
panicles  of  smaL  flowers,  which  possess  a 
flve-parted  calyx  with  nearly  euual  seg- 
ments, five  petals,  ten  stamens  Included 
within  the  petals  and  hairy  at  the  bottom, 
and  a broad  shleld-Ilke  smooth  stigma. 

. The  pods  have  short  stalks,  and  are  flat  and 
wingless,  with  one  or  a few  seeds. 

P.  Limited,  otherwise  called  Ctesalpinia 
. brasiliensis,  yields  the  orange-coloured  dye- 
wood  Imported  from  Jamaica  and  Ran  Do- 
mingo under  the  name  of  Braziletto-wood. 
It  is  a small  tree  seldom  exceeding  fifteen 
| feet  high,  and  has  leaves  composed  of  four 
pairs  of  plnnie,  each  of  which  has  from 
six  to  eight  pairs  of  small  oval  bluntish 
slightly  downy  leaflets,  and  small  yellow 
flowers.  From  two  to  four  hundred  tons 
of  Brazlletto-wood  are  annually  imported 
for  the  use  of  our  dyers,  who  obtain  line 
orange-red  tints  from  it ; turners  also  use 
It  for  various  small  articles,  and  violin- 
i bows  are  sometimes  made  of  It. 

The  wood  of  P.  VogeHanum,  which  Is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  Is  also  called  Brazlletto 
or  Sobrazll.  It  is  a larger  tree  than  the 
last,  attaining  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet,  with  a great  branching  top,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  Its  leaves  are  more  nume- 
rous, tho  number  of  pairs  of  pinna)  varying 
from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  the' leaflets 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pairs,  the  entire  leaf 
resembling  the  frond  of  a fern  in  appear- 
ance. The  racemes  of  flowers  are  of  a flue  i 
golden  colour.  [A.  S.] 

PELTOPHYLLUM.  A small  slender  leaf- 
less Brazilian  annual.differing  from  Triuris 
in  having  six  lobes  to  the  perianth  and  six 
stamens  instead  of  three,  and  forming  part 
of  the  small  group  of  Triuridece  nearly 
allied  to  Alitmaeea.  The  name  Pcltophyl- 
him  was  given  by  Gardner  from  a peltate 
leaf  which  he  believed  to  belong  to  the 
same  plant.  This  has  been  proved  by  Hiers 
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not  to  be  the  case,  and  he  has  therefore 
changed  the  name  to  Hexuria. 

PELTOSTIGMA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  Rutacem  to  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  had 
applied  that  of  Pachystigma.  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a much-branched  alirub,  native 
of  Jamaica,  having  Its  leaves  teniate,  its 
flower-staJks  axillary,  branched,  with  leafy 
bracts.and  its  flowers  large  white, fragrant, 
and  hairy  on  the  outside.  The  calyx  con- 
sists of  three  overlapping  segments,  the 
innermost  petal-like ; petals  four,  concave ; 
stamens  numerous,  inserted  in  two  rows 
on  to  a large  fleshy  stalk  supporting  the 
ovary,  which  has  eight  compartments,  each 
containing  two  ovules;  stigma  sessile, 
large,  fleshy,  irregularly  lobed.  Fruit  of 
eight  dry  divergent  carpels  adherent  by 
their  bases,  each  two-valved  with  a single 
seed  from  tho  non-development  of  one  of 
the  ovules.  [M.  T.  MJ 

FELVIFORM. 
flatter. 


tike  Cyathlform,  but 


PLMPHIS.  A genus  of  Lythracecr,  In- 
habiting the  shores  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Madagascar.  They  have  shrubby  stems, 
covered  with  short  white  down,  opposite 
oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary solitary  one-flowered  peduncles  with 
two  bracts  at  tlie  base.  Flowers  white, 
with  a turbinate  twelve-lobed  calyx,  the 
six  Inner  erect,  the  six  outer  smaller  and 
spreading  ; petals  six,  obovate  ; stamens 
twelve,  alternately  smaller:  style  short; 
stigma  capitate ; capsule  membranous, 
sfx-valved,  three- cel  led  at  the  base,  opening 
transversely ; seeds  numerous.  [J.  T.  S.j 

PEXiEACEaE.  ( Geissolomece,  Sarcocol- 
lad8.)  A natural  order  of  monochlamydeous 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley's  rham- 
nal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens.  They 
consist  of  shrubs,  with  opposite  entire 
exstiimlate  leaves,  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  have  no  known  properties 
of  importance.  Perianth  coloured  salver 
shaped,  with  a four-lobed  limb;  stamens 
perigynous  four  or  t.’!gl\c,  alternate  with 
the  lobes  of  the  perianth;  ovary  superior 
four-celled ; ovules  usually  In  pairs,  analro- 
pal,  ascending  or  suspended ; style  simple ; 
stigmas  four.  Fruit  a four-celled  four- 
vslvcd  capsule;  seed  erect  or  pendulous: 
nucleus  a fleshy  mass,  without  distinction 
of  albumen  or  embryo.  There  are  about 
half  a dozen  known  genera,  and  twenty- 
one  species.  Examples:  Penaa,  Geissolo- 
ma - [J.  H.  B.] 

PENA! A.  As  restricted  in  De  Candolle’s 
Proaromus  this  genus,  the  type  of  the 
order  Paucacea,  contains  half  a dozen  little 
branching  Cape  shrubs,  with  small  fiat  en- 
tire leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  where  they 
usually  form  little  heads,  surrounded  by 
coloured  leaf-like  persistent  bracts.  The 
flowers  have  a coloured  calyx,  with  a tube 
scarcely  longer  than  the  limb,  and  no  pe- 
tals: four  atametis  with  extremely  short  fila- 
ments. a thick  connective,  and  the  valves  of 
the  anther-cells  thickly  fringed;  a smooth 


ovary  with  two  erect  ovules  at  the  base  of 
each  of  the  four  cells;  and  afour-winged 
style  bearing  four  flat  stigmas  In  the  shape 
of  a cross.  The  four-celled  four-valved 
capsule  Is  covered  by  the  persistent  en- 
larged calyx.  A good  many  other  species 
have  been  referred  to  It,  but  those  are  re- 
moved to  other  genera ; and  amongst  them 
the  plant  called  Penaa  Sarcocolla  in  many 
works,  from  which  the  ancient  gum-rcsin 
Sarcocolla  Is  (without  proof)  said  to  have 
been  derived.  Tills  Is  now  placed  in  the 
genns  Sarcocolla.  [A.  SO 

PENANG  LAWYERS.  A commercial 
name  given  to  walking-sticks  made  from 
the  stems  of  Licuala  acutiflda. 

PENCIL-FLOWER.  Stylomnthes. 

PENGHAWAR  DJAMBI.  The  name  of 
a celebrated  styptic  afforded  by  the  down 
or  soft  hair-like  scales  of  the  stem  of  gome 
species  of  Cibotium.  Its  action  is  probably 
mechanical,  as  chemical  analysis  affords 
nothing  peculiar.  [M.  J BJ 

PENGUIN.  Bromelia  Pinguin. 

PENICILLAUIA.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Panicecc,  the  species 
of  which  are  described  by  Steudel  under 
Peunisetum.  [D.  MJ 

PENIdLLATE,  PENICILL1FORM.  Re- 
sembling a camel's-hair  pencil ; consisting 
of,  or  covered  with,  hairs  which  arc  nearly 
parallel  with  each  other.  Sometimes,  mark- 
ed with  colour  as  If  laid  on  In  Streaks  with 
a camel’s-hair  pencil. 

PENICILLI UM.  A genus  of  naked-spored 
thread-moulds  with  a jointedstem  branched 
at  the  top,  each  branch  haring  a chain 
of  spores  either  simple  or  divided.  These 
spores  are  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes 
rough  with  little  points.  P.glaucmn  isone 
of  the  commonest  of  moulds.growing  on  all 
kinds  of  substances,  anti  entering  largely 
into  the  composition  of  yeast,  but  more 
especially  of  the  Vinegar  Plant.  The  spe- 
cies assume  frequently  very  beautiful  co- 
lours. A rose-coloured  specles.fnr  Instance, 
the  agent  in  the  destruction,  some  years 
since,  of  the  barrack-bread  at  Pans,  which 
was  so  much  canvassed,  attains  Its  perfect 
growth  a few  hours  sfter  the  bread  comes 
from  the  oven.  An  apricot-eolnured  species 
occurs  on  fungi.  Occasionally  the  same 
species  will  put  on  three  or  four  different 
tints  fn  the  course  of  its  growth.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PENNANTIA.  A genus  of  Anacardia- 
cece  consisting  of  trees  from  New  Zealand 
and  Norfolk  Island,  with  alternate  simple 
leathery  leaves,  and  small  white  or  yellow- 
ish flowers  In  a corymbose  panicle.  The 
calyx  Is  minute,  cup-shaped,  deciduous; 
petals  flve,  lanceolate  ; stamens  five,  disk 
none ; fruit  fleshy,  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  8.J 

PENNIFORM.  Haring  the  ribs  of  a leaf 
arranged  as  in  a pinnated  leaf,  but  con- 
fluent at  the  point,  as  In  the  Date-palm. 

PENNINERVED,  or  PENNIVEINED.  ! 
Having  ribs  or  principal  veins  running 
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straight  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  at 
equal  distances. 

PENN1SETUM.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicece,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  double  involucre,  com- 
posed of  many  brist  les,  the  centre  unequal, 
the  inner  pinnated,  bearded.  Spikeletstwo  ; 
to  four ; glume  two-valved,  unequal ; lower 
floret  male,  upper  hermaphrodite,  both 
; sessile;  pales  cartilaginous.  Steudel  de- 
' scribes  eighty-seven  species,  which  are 
widely  distributed,  but  mostly  natives  of 
subtropical  countries.  Several  of  them  are 
very  ornamental,  and  consequently  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  P.  longistylum  Is  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  bear  the  winter  In  the 
open  air  In  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  is  a 
i very  beautiful  grnss.  CD-  M.j 

PENNY-LEAVES.  Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 

PENNY-ROT.  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris. 

PENNYROYAL.  Mentha  Pulcgium.  — , 
AMERICAN,  lledeoma  pulegioidcs.  — , 
BASTARD.  Trichostema  dickotomum.  — , j 
FALSE.  Isanthus  ctenileus.  — , MOCK. 
Hedeoma  pulegioides. 

PENNYROYAL-TREE.  Satureja viminca. 

PENNYWORT.  fUbthorpia  europcea : also 
Hydrocotyle.  Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  and  Li- 
n aria  Cymbalaria.  — , MARSH.  Hydro- 
cotyle vulgaris. 

( PENSACRE.  (Fr.)  CEnanthe  crocata. 

i PENSfiE  ar  P.  ANNUELLE.  (Fr.l  Viola  1 
tricolor.  — DES  JARD1NS.  Viola  tricolor 
hortensis.  — SAUVAGE.  Viola  tricolor 
arvensis.  — VIVACE.  Viola  altaica. 

PENTA.  In  Greek  compounds  = five. 

PENTACOCCOUS.  Composed  of  five  cocci, 
or  shells  splitting  with  elasticity,  and  fall- 
ing off  a central  axis  or  column. 

PENTADESMA  butyraeea,  the  Butter 
| and  Tallow  tree  of  Sierra  Leone,  constitutes 
a genus  of  Clusiacew,  allied  to  Moronobea 
and  Platonia,  but  differing  in  its  sepals 
passing  gradually  into  the  petals,  which  are 
imhricate  but  scarcely  contorted.  It  Is  a 
large  tree,  yielding  in  several  parts,  espe- 
cially in  the  fruit  when  cut,  a yellow  greasy  ! 
juice,  whence  Is  derived  its  popular  name. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  coriaceous,  and 
elegantly  marked  with  numerous  parallel 
veins;  the  flowers  large  and  handsome, 
solitary  and  terminal.  The  fruits  are  said 
to  lie  eaten  in  the  country. 

PENTAGLOTTT8.  A name  given  by 
Wallich  to  an  East  Indian  herb,  which 
proves  to  be  a species  of  Melhania. 

PENTAPERA.  A genus  of  heathworts, 
having  the  calyx  equal  and  five-parted ; 
the  corolla  ovate.  Its  border  live-cleft:  the 
stamens  ten,  the  anthers  separate  and 
without  awns;  and  the  fruit  a five-celled 
capsule.  The  only  speries  Is  a heath-like 
shrub,  growing  on  calcareous  rocks  in 
Sicily;  It  was  formerly  known  as  Erica 
Sicula.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek,  and 
indicates  the  repetition  of  the  numher  five 
in  the  parts  of  the  flower.  [G.  D.j 


PENTA  PETES.  A genus  of  Byttncriace/r 
of  the  tribe  Dombeycce,  now  restricted  to  a 
single  species,  an  East  Indian  erect  more 
or  less  hispid  annual,  with  narrow  leaves, 
and  rather  showy  red  flowers  on  short 
axillary  peduncles.  The  genus  is  distin- 
guished from  Trochetia,  to  which  It  Is  most 
nearly  allied,  by  the  more  herbaceous  caiyi, 
and  the  style  undivided  to  the  top. 

PENTAPHRAGMA.  A genus  nf  doubt- 
ful position,  but  usually  referred  to  the 
order  of  bellworts.  It  Is  distinguished  by 
having  the  seed-vessel  connected  with  the 
calyx  by  means  of  prolongations  to  which 
the  five  stamens  are  attached.  The  only 
species  is  P.  Ixgonitrfolia,  a native  of  Pulo- 
Penang ; It  is  a creeping  woolly  herbaceous 
plant,  with  leaves  like  those  of  a Begimia. 
and  clusters  of  white  flowers.  The  name 
Indicates  the  live  prolongations  on  which 
the  stamens  are  inserted.  [G.  D ] 

PENTAPTERA.  An  almost  exclusively 
Indian  genus  of  Combretacecv,  closely  allied 
to  and  by  some  botanists  considered  to 
form  a section  of  Terminalia,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
thick  leathery  egg-shaped  fruit  having 
five  or  sometimes  seven  equal  wings  pro- 
duced longitudinally  and  at  regular  dis- 
tances all  round.  About  a dozen  species 
are  known,  all  large  trees,  with  opposite 
or  nearly  opposite  entire  leaves,  furnished 
with  two  glands  at  the  base,  and  axillary  or 
terminal  spikes  of  flowers  without  petals, 
and  frequently  with  one  of  the  sexes  abor- 
tive. The  tula;  of  their  calyx  Is  egg  shaped 
and  marked  with  five  or  seven  ribs,  which 
ultimately  enlarge  and  form  the  wings  of 
the  fruit ; and  the  limb  Is  bell-shaped  and 
flve-cleft. 

P.  glabra  Is  a large  smooth -barked  tim- 
ber tree,  with  a trunk  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  without  a branch.  It  is  common  in 
the  teak  forests  of  Pegu,  and  affords  an 
excellent  dark-brown  timber,  useful  for 
mast-pieces,  spars,  and  other  purposes  con- 
nected with  shipbuilding.  In  Canara,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
the  natives  obtain  a kind  of  lime  by  cal- 
cining the  bark  and  wood,  which  they  pre- 
fer to  ordinary  lime  for  eating  with  betel- 
nut,  and  also  use  for  whitewashing.  [A.  SO 

rENTAPTEROUS.  Having  five  wings. 

PENTA  PTERYGIUM.  One  of  the  genera 
Into  which  Vaccinium  has  been  somewhat 
unnecessarily  divided.  The  species  are 
Indian  shrubs  frequently  found  growing 
on  trees.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  solitary 
or  in  clusters  ; the  calyx-tubeprovldcd  with 
flvewlngstwhcnce  the  name  of  the  genus), 
and  its  limb  Is  divided  into  five  ovate 
segments;  the  corolla  tubular,  five  an- 
gled, flve-lobed,  the  lobes  short ; stamens 
ten,  distinct,  the  anthers  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  two  Bliort  projecting  points  at 
the  back,  and  prolonged  into  two  long 
tubular  processes  opening  at  the  top  by  a 
roundish  hole ; stigma  truncate ; berry 
subglobose,  flve-wlnged,  flve-cellod,  many- 
seeded,  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
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r.  flavum  is  remarkable  for  the  yellow  < 
colour  of  Its  flowers, an  unusual  occurrence  i 
in  the  Vacciniacea.  [M.  T.  M.]  1 

FENTARHAPHIA.  A genus  of  Genie-  ' 
racete,  composed  of  shrubby  orhalf-shruhliy 
plants  inhahitiiig  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  calyx  is  in  sha|>e  like  an  inverted  cone, 
and  lias  five  to  ten  ribs,  and  flve  long  subu- 
late lobes ; the  corolla  is  either  tubular  or 
nearly  campanulate,  and  the  stamens  are 
projected  above  It.  The  stem  and  branches  : 
are  resinous,  the  leaves  oblong  or  obovate, 
generally  toothed  at  the  margin,  and  the 
flowers  solitary  or  in  umbels  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  About  fifteen  species  are 
recorded,  but  nothing  Is  known  about  their 
uses.  [B.  8.] 

PENT  AS.  A genus  of  shrubby  Cinchn- 
n octet,  natives  of  Western  tropical  Africa, 
and  named  in  consequence  of  the  parts  of  [ 
the  flower  being  In  flves.  The  segments  of  | 
the  calyx-limb  are  unequal,  and  have  some-  , 
times  one  or  two  small  glands  in  the  notches 
between  them ; corolla  with  a long  tube, 
bell-shaped,  the  throat  hairy  in  the  inside, 
and  the  limb  with  flve  ovate  smooth  seg- 
ments, which  overlap  one  another  in  the 
bud ; filaments  short,  bearing  linear  an- 
thers ; disk  surmounting  the  ovary,  thick; 
style  simple,  with  two-lobed  stigmas  ; cap- 
sule nearly  globular,  the  apex  free,  two- 
celled,  opening  by  valves ; seeds nun^erous. 

P.  camea  is  a favourite  hothouse  shrub 
with  broad  leavesand  dense  terminal  tufts 
of  pink  flowers.  Professor  Oliver  has  point-  i 
cd  out  a peculiarity  in  the  hairs  of  the 
corolla  of  this  plant ; the  upper  ones  lining 
the  throat  are  of  one  cell,  those  occurring 
tn  the  tube  are  of  more  than  one  cell,  the 
constituent  cells  containing  moreover  a 
spirally  coiled  flbre.  [M.  T.  M.] 

! PENTASACME.  Erect  glabrous  herbs, 
with  perennial  roots,  opposite  ovate  lan- 
ceolate or  linear  leaves,  and  axillary  pe- 
duncles bearing  two  rather  large  yellow- 
ish flowers.  The  flve-clcft  calyx,  rotate  co-  ( 
rolla,  and  narrow  smooth  elongated  fruit, 
are  amongst  the  leading  features  of  this 
small  genus  of  Asclepiadaccte,  of  whoso  four 
species  we  kuow  little  except  that  they  In- 
habit India  and  China.  [B.  SO 

PENTASPADON.  A large  Borneo  tree, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  panicles 
of  small  white  flowers,  forming  a genus  of 
A nacartflacfte, distinguished  from  Ilhus and 
Its  allies,  chiefly  by  small  spathulate  or  ca- 
pitate stamlnodia  alternating  with  the  sta- 
mens, nnd  by  a depressed  ovary  with  a short 
broad  recurved  stigma.  The  fruit  is  un- 
known. 

PENTHORUM.  A genns  of  Craetmlacta, 
consisting  of  two  species,  both  Inhabiting 
swamps  and  ditches—  P.  chinenee  those  of 
China,  P.  sedoides  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  P.  eedoidee  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  Virginian  Stonecrop 
In  the  United  States.  Like  Its  congener. 

It  is  an  erect  herb,  not  succulent  (like  so 
many  of  the  members  of  the  order  to  which 
It  belongs),  with  alternate  membranaceous 


serrated  leaves,  and  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers, unilateral  on  the  simple  branches  of 
the  cyme.  The  calyx  has  flve  sepals;  the 
corolla  either  flve  petalsor  none;  there  are  i 
ten  stamens;  and  the  capsule  is  five-coil-  1 
cd,  and  encloses  numerous  seeds.  [ B.  S.j  , 

PENTLANDIA.  A Peruvian  genus  of  | 
Amnryllidactte,  allied  to  Slenomesstm,  and 
consisting  of  a beautiful  bulbous  plant, 

P.  miniata,  which  bears  a solitary  lanceo-  ' 
late  leaf  appearing  before  the  blossoms,  i 
and  a solid  scape  supporting  an  umbel  of  | 
about  half  a doien  drooping  vermilion-  j 
coloured  flowers.  The  perianth  Is  tubular,  , 
contracted  and  subeylindrlcal  at  the  base,  1 
ventrlcose  above,  and  terminating  In  six  1 
short  somewhat  spreadlngsegments ; there 
are  six  stamens  without  any  connecting 
membrane,  but  alternating  with  six  scales  1 
according  to  Kunth.  The  capsule  Is  three-  i 
celled  and  many-seeded.  [T.  MJ 

PENTSTEMON.  Herbaceous  perennials  1 
belonging  to  the  order  Scrophulariacere, 
characterised  by  having  a rudimentary  fifth  | 
stamen,  from  which  the  genus  derives  Its  , 
name.  In  all  the  species  the  leaves  are  op- 
posite. Tho  handsome  flowers,  which  grow 
In  clustered  panicles,  are  purple,  blue, 
rose-coloured,  white,  pale  yellow,  or  more 
rarely  scarlet.  The  corolla  is  usually  two- 
llpped  oblong  and  tubular,  in  some  species 
nearly  campanulate.  They  are  natives  of 
America,  and  being  very  ornamental  are 
much  cultivated  as  border  plants.  (C.  A.  J.j 

PEON.  The  Penang  name  for  the  straight 
spars  of  the  Plney-tree,  Calopliyllum  an- 
gustifolium. 

PEONE.  (Pr.)  Premia. 

PEONY,  or  PIONY.  Premia. 

PEPEItlDGE.  Syesa  aquatica. 

PEPEROMIA.  An  extensive  genua  of 
Piperacea,  abundant  In  Central  and  South- 
ern America,  and  found  also  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  la  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 
In  Southern  Africa,  and  in  the  East  Indies. 
They  differ  considerably  In  habit  and  gene- 
ral appearance,  according  to  the  situation 
In  which  they  grow.  Tho  majority  are 
small  fleshy  creeping  plants,  growing  on 
trunks  of  trees  or  on  damp  rocks;  others 
are  erect,  of  a more  or  less  shrubby  cha- 
racter, and  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits. 
The  branches  and  leaves  vary  murh  in  their 
arrangement;  the  latter  are  usually  fleshy 
and  stalked,  rarely  membranous,  smooth  or 
hairy,  ribbed,  green  or  coloured,  occasion- 
ally with  glandular  dots.  The  spikes  of 
flowers  are  variously  disposed;  the  flowers 
scattered  or  crowded,  with  leafy  and  de- 
ciduous, or  fleshy  and  persistent  bracts, 
and  perfect,  each  with  two  free  stamens. 
Ovary  ovate,  with  a roundish  warty  or 
somewhat  brush-like  stigma.  Fruit  sessile, 
or  tapering  at  the  base  Into  aklnd  of  stalk. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  their  foliage  and  as  objects  of  curiosity 
rather  than  lieauty,  though  the  foliage  of 
some  and  the  graceful  slender  spikes  of 
others  render  them  desirable  inmates  of 
the  storehouse.  [51.  T.  M.J 
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PEPINO.  A Spanish  name  for  Cucumis 
sativus. 

PEPLAMOOR  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Long  Pepper. 

PEPLIDE.  (Pr.)  Euphorbia  Chamcesyce. 

PEPLIS.  An  unpretending  herbaceous 
aquatic  belonging  to  the  Lythracete,  com- 
mon In  brooks  and  watery  places  on  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil  in  many  parts  of 
England.  The  stems,  which  are  of  a red- 
' dish  hue,  are  prostrate,  branched  at  the 
' base,  and  only  a few  Inches  long ; bearing 
In  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  which  are 
smooth  and  obovate, inconspicuous  flowers. 

I P.  Portula,  or  Water  Purslane,  occurs  over 
I the  greater  part  of  Europe.  There  are  no 
other  species  worthy  of  notice.  French, 
Ptplide ; German,  Zipfelblume.  [C.  A.  JJ 

PEPO,  PEPONIDA,  PEPONIUM.  A 
one-celled  many-seeded  inferior  fruit,  with 
parietal  placentae,  and  a pulpy  interior,  such 
as  a Gourd. 

PE  POX.  An  Italian  namefor  the  Water 
Melon. 

PEPPER.  Piper.  —.AFRICAN.  Hub- 
zelia  aromatica.  — , ANISE.  Xaiithoxylon 
mantchuricum . — , BELL.  Capsicum  gros - 
turn.  —.BETEL.  Chaolca  Bette.  —.BIRD. 
Capeicum  baccatum.  — , BITTER.  Xan- 
thoxylon  Daniellii.  — . BLACK.  Piper  ni- 
grum. — , BONNET.  Capeicum  tetragonum. 
— , BOULON.  Habzelia  cethiopica  — , CA- 
YENNE. A condiment  prepared  from  the 
dried  powdered  fruits  of  several  species  of 
Capeicum,  us  baccatum,  fndcscens,  annuum. 
—.CHINESE.  Xanlhoxylcm  piperitum.  — , 
CCBEB.  Cubeba  officinalis.  — , ETHIO- 
PIAN. Habzelia  cethiopica  —.GOAT.  Cap- 
eicum fruieecene.  — , GUINEA.  Habzelia 
cethiopica-,  also  Capsicum  annuum,  and  a 
namefor  Cayenne  Pepper.  —.JAMAICA. 
Eugenia  Pimento.  — .JAPANESE.  Xan- 
thoxylon  piperitum.  — , JAVA.  Cubeba 
officinalis.  — . LONG.  The  fruit-spikes 
of  Cbavica  officinarum  and  C.  Roxburghii. 
— , MALAGHATTA.  Habzelia  irlhiopica. 
— , MAI.AGUETTA  or  MELEGUETA. 
Amomum  Melegueta.  — , MONKEY.  Hal>- 
zelia  cethiopica.  — , MOUNTAIN.  The  seeds 
of  Capparie  einaica.  — , NATIVE,  of  New 
Holland.  Tasmannia  aromatica.  — , 
NEGRO.  Habzelia  cethiopica.  — , POOR 
MAN'S.  The  provincial  name  of  Lepidinm 
latifolium.  — , STAR.  Xanlhoxylcm  Da- 
niellii. —.WALL.  Solum  acre.  — .WATER 
Polygonum  Hydropiper,  and  Elatine  Hydro- 
piper. —,  WHITE.  The  seeds  of  Piper 
nigrum  deprived  of  their  skins.  —.WILD. 
An  Indian  name  for  the  fruits  of  Vitex 
trifolia. 

PEPPER-BRAND.  The  same  as  Bunt. 

PEPPERBUSH,  SWEBT.  An  American 
name  for  Clelhra. 

PEPPERCORN.  Vibrio. 

PEPPER-CROP.  Sedum  acre. 
PEPPER-DULSE.  The  common  name 
of  Laurencia  pinnatifida,  sometimes  eaten 


in  salads,  but  very  Inferior  in  point  of  qua- 
lity to  some  other  kinds  of  esculent  sear 
weeds.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PEPPER-ELDER.  A West  Indian  name 
for  Pcperomia,  h'uckea,  and  Artanthe. 

PEPPERMINT.  Mentha  piperita.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN.  Mentha  australis.  — , 
SMALL.  Thymus  Piper  eila.  — .TASMA- 
NIAN. Euro typtus  umygdalina. 

PEPPERMINT-TREE.  Eucalyptus  amyg- 
dalina, and  E.  piperita. 

PEPPER-POT.  The  man-dram,  a West 
Indian  appetizing  preparation  of  capsicum, 
ochro,  and  other  Ingredients. 

PEPPER-ROD.  Croton  humilis. 

PEPPER-ROOT.  Dentaria  diphylla. 

PEPPER-SHRUB.  Schinus  Molle. 

PEPPER-TREE,  AUSTRALIAN.  Dri- 
mys  aromatica. 

PEPPERWORT.  Lepidium  ; also  Denta- 
ria diphylla. 

PEPPERWORTS.  LIndley's  name  for 
the  Piperacete. 

PER  When  preflxed  to  Latin  terms  In- 
creases their  force,  as  persimilis  = very 
like. 

pfiRAGU.  (Fr.)  Clerodendron.  — X 
FEUILLES  EN  CCEUR  Clerodendron  in- 
fortunalum. 

PERAMA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ameri- 
can annual  plants  belonging  to  the  Ctn- 
ehonacece.  The  stems  are  simple  or  branch- 
ed, covered  with  straggling  hairs,  and  hav- 
ing oppositeor  temate  sessile  leaves,  united 
at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  in  temithal 
heads  or  spikes,  with  or  without  bracts ; 
calyx-limb  with  only  two  leafy  segments 
In  front,  the  hinder  oneB being  wanting, 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  hairy  within,  pro- 
vided with  three  small  scales,  the  limb 
divided  Into  three  or  four  ovate  acute  seg- 
ments ; stamens  slightly  protruding  from 
the  tube,  the  anthers  beardctLat  the  base; 
ovary  with  three  compartments,  each  con- 
taining a single  ovule,  the  style  slender, 
and  the  stigma  divided  Into  two  teeth. 
Fruit  capsular,  surmounted  by  the  persist- 
ent segments  of  the  calyx  and  opening  by 
a transverse  silt,  so  as  to  detach  the  upper 
portion  of  the  capsule  from  the  lower,  like 
a lid  from  a box.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PERAMAN.  A resin  obtained  from  a 
species  of  Moronobcea  by  the  Orinoco  In- 
dians. 

PERANEMA.  A genusof polypodiaceous 
ferns  typical  of  the  Perunenie.ee , and  some- 
times known  by  the  name  of  Sphceroptens. 
1 The  onlyspeclesisalargetripiunatelndian 
fern,  with  stout  roundish  rhizomes,  and 
herbaceous  fronds  bearing  globose  involu- 
crate  sori,  but  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  genera  with  sori  of  this  character 
! by  having  the  Involucres  distinctly  stalked, 
t It  has  the  veins  free.  CT.  MJ 
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PERAPETALUM.  The  shaggy  covering 
of  such  flowers  as  Menyanthes. 

PERAPHYLLUM.  A membranous  ex- 
pansion of  the  calyx  formed  after  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  or  from  the  beginning. 

PERAPHYLLUM.  A low  scrubby  much- 
branched  shrub,  from  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  North  west  America,  with  rigid  lanceo- 
late much-crowded  leaves  terminating  the 
branches.  It  forms  a genus  of  Sotacea, 
allied  In  many  respects  to  Amelanrhier, 
but  the  fruit  contains  two  or  sometimes 
three  almost  distinct  carpels. 

PERCE-FEUILLE.  (Fr.)  Bupleurum 
rotundifohwm. 

PERCE-MOUSSE.  fFr.)  Polytrichum. 

PERCE-MURAILLE.  (Fr.)  Parietaria. 

PERCE  NEIGE.  (Fr.)  Galanthus  nivalis ; 
also  Leucojum  vemum,  and  Primula  verU. 

PERCE-PIER.  (Fr.)  Alchemilla  arcen- 
sis. 

PERCE-PIERRE.  (Fr.)  Crithmum  ma- 
ritimum.  — DE8  CHAMPS.  Alchemilla 
arvensis. 

PEREBE  A.  An  Imperfectly  known  genus 
of  Artocarpaceie,  represented  by  a tree, 
native  of  Guiana,  which  has  alternate  lea- 
thery serrated  leaves,  the  younger  ones 
being  concealed  within  the  convolute  sti- 
pules. The  flowers  are  dlfficlous.  The  males 
are  undescribed ; the  females  are  placed 
upon  a leathery  receptacle,  scaly  on  the 
outside,  at  first  concave  but  ultimately 
reflexed,  and  have  a tubular  four-toothed 
perianth,  a free  ovate  ovary  with  a ter- 
minal cylindrical  style,  and  a two-lobed 
stigma.  Fruit  one-seeded,  surrounded  by 
the  succulent  perianth.  [M.  T.  MO 

PERELLE  D'ACVERGNE.  (Fr.)  ieco- 
nora  parella. 

PERENNIAL,  PERENNANS,  PEREN- 
NI8.  Lasting  for  several  years,  and  yet 
flowering  every  year. 

PfiREPfi.  (Fr.)  Clusia. 

PERESKIA  (sometimes  written  Pieres- 
cia)  A genus  of  Cactaccic,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  order  In  that  several  of  Its  species 
have  broad  flat  veiny  leaves  like  those  of 
other  plants,  while  the  remainder  have 
fleshy  cylindrical  or  partially  flattened 
leaves.  The  genus  contains  about  a dozen 
species,  a few  of  which  are  tree-llke  and 
have  woody  stems ; hut  the  majority  are 
shrubs  with  fleshy  stems,  and  round 
branches  armed  with  tufts  of  spines,  and 
bearing  terminal  solitary  or  clustered 
flowers,  frequently  upon  short  stalks.  The 
ealyx-tubo  is  equal  with  the  ovary,  and 
divided  into  leafy  segments,  and  the  petals 
are  broad  and  expanded  in  a rose-like  man- 
ner; the  stamens  are  numerous,  free,  and 
shorter  than  the  petals,  and  the  thread- 
like style  bears  a many-rayed  stigma.  The 
fruits  are  pear  or  egg-shaped,  with  a broad 
scar  at  the  top  surrounded  by  the  leafy 
segments  of  the  calyx. 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  It  is  Indige- 


nous, P.  aculeata  is  called  the  Gooseberry 
shrub  or  Barbados  Gooseberry.  It  grows 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  the  stem  armed 
with  bundles  of  straight  spines,  and  having 
trailing  branches  bearing  oblong  elliptical 
leaves  and  bunches  of  ornamental  white 
flowers,  which  produce  yellow  eatable  and 
pleasant-tasted  fruits,  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  making  preserves  in  the  same 
way  that  gooseberries  are  with  us. 

P.  Bleo  Is  called  Bleo  by  the  natives  of 
New  Grenada,  in  which  country  it  is  In- 
digenous. It  is  a shrub  growing  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  height,  with  rather  soft  fleshy 
leaves  about  live  or  six  Inches  long,  of  an 
elliptical  form,  sharp-pointed  at  the  top, 
and  tapering  to  the  base ; and  handsome  ; 
rose-coloured  flowers,  with  ten  petals  tn  : 
two  series,  the  inner  of  which  are  the  ! 
largest  and  deepest-coloured.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  as  salad  in  Panama.  [A.  S.J 

PERFECT  Complete  in  all  the  usual 
parts. 

PERFOLIATE.  When  the  two  basal 
lobes  of  an  amplexicaul  leaf  are  united  to- 
gether, so  that  the  stem  appears  to  pass 
through  the  substance  of  the  leaf. 

PERGAMENEOUS.  Having  the  texture 
of  parchment. 

PERGULARIA.  Twining  shrubs  in- 
habiting India,  the  Moluccas,  and  Mada- 
gascar, having  broad  ovate  or  cordate 
leaves,  and  interpetiolar  cymes  bearing 
greenish  or  yellowish  flowers,  generally 
highly  scented,  constitute  this  genus  of 
Asclepiadacerc.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  the 
corolla  hypocrateriform,  and  the  fruit 
smooth  and  ventrlcose.  P.  odoratissima, 
termed  LlaneTonquin  In  Mauritius,  Malat- 
tiTunkat  in  Java,  is  a favourite  in  our  hot- 
houses on  account  of  its  green  sweetly 
scented  blossoms,  and  Is  Indigenous  to 
the  East  Indies  and  Java.  Together  with 
P.  minor,  memtana,  pallida,  coromandeliana, 
accedens,  and  biflda,  it  yields  a blue  dye.  The 
young  leaves  of  P.  edulis  arc  eaten  ns  a 
potherb  in  Japan.  P.  sanguinolenta,  from 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  yields  a kind  of 
dragon's-blood,  with  which  the  dragon's- 
blood  of  commerce  Is  adulterated.  [B.  S.) 

PERL  In  Greek  compounds  = around,  or 
placed  on  something  surrounding  some 
other  part. 

PERI.  The  root  of  Gastrodia  Cunning- 

hamii. 

PERIANTH.  The  calyx  and  corolla  com- 
bined ; that  Is  to  say,  when  they  look  so 
much  alike  that  they  cannot  be  readily 
distinguished,  as  In  a hyacinth. 

The  same  term  is  applied,  among  liver- 
worts, to  the  membranous  covering,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  pieces,  immediately 
surrounding  the  archegoulum  or  veil  which 
contains  the  ripe  capsule.  The  perianth  is 
sometimes  wanting,  and  replaced  by  cer- 
tain scales  which  are  termed  Involucre. 
The  involucre  and  perianth  coexist  some- 
times in  the  same  plant,  showing  that  they 
are  distinct  from  each  other.  [M.  J.  B.) 


peri]  Ef)e  Crratfurg  of  3Botang.  864 


PERIANTHOMANIA.  An  unnatural 
] multiplication  of  sepals,  bracts,  &c.  Ex- 
amples are  afforded  by  the  wheat-ear  car- 
nation, the  curious  sweetwilliam  figured 
below,  and  the  hoso-iu-hose  primrose.  In 


Pianthui  barb&tui  in  a state  of  perlanthomanla. 


most  cases  the  fertility  of  the  plant  is 
affected,  and  sometimes  all  attempt  at  the 
production  of  stamens  and  pistils  Is  abor- 
tive. [M.  J.  B.] 

PERIBLEMA  enspidata  is  the  only  re- 
presentative of  agenus  of  doubtful  affinity, 
but  provisionally  classed  with  Bignnniacere 
or  Crescentincere.  It  is  a native  of  Madagas- 
car, is  shrubby,  has  opposite  simple  and 
entire  leaves,  and  axillary  pedicels  produc- 
ing from  one  to  three  flowers.  Its  fruit  is 
unknown.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a membranaceous  rather  in- 
flated Involucre;  the  corolla  is  funnel- 
shaped  and  flve-lobed ; the  stamens  four  in 
number,  the  anthers  glabrous ; and  the 
ovary  two-celled,  each  cell  enclosing  but 
two  ovules.  rB.  8.] 

PERICARP.  The  shell  or  rind  of  all 
fruits,  taken  as  a whole.  When  it  separates 
into  layers,  each  layer  may  have  a different 
name,  but  the  whole  is  still  the  pericarp. 

PKRICARPIAL,  or  FERICARPIC.  Of, 
or  belonging  to,  a pericarp. 

PERICARPIUM.  Tbe  peridium  of  cer- 
tain fungals. 

PERICH.ETIUM  (adj.  FERICTI.ETIAL). 
A collection  of  minute  leaves  surrounding 
the  base  of  the  seta  of  a moss. 

PERICLADIUM.  The  dilated  sheathing 
base  of  some  petioles,  especially  among 
nmbclllfers. 

PERICLINIUIL  The  involucre  of  com- 
posites. 

PERICLINOTDES.  A false  involucre 
formed  of  paleaj  of  the  receptacle  In  com- 
posites, surrounding  the  sides  of  an  ele- 
vated recoptacle  having  florets  at  its  sum- 
mit, as  in  Ev ax. 


PERICLISTIA.  A genus  composed  of 
two  Guiana  species  of  doubtful  affinity,  hut  ; 
provisionally  classed  with  Samydacea.  The 
Peridietias  are  shrubs  with  alternate  ovate 
or  oblong  and  quite  entire  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal flowers,  having  live  sepals,  petals, 
and  fertile  stamens,  a simple  style,  and  an  i 
ovary  with  numerous  ovules.  The  fruit  Is 
unknown.  [B.  80 

PERIDERM.  The  outer  cellular  layer 
of  bark,  below  the  epidermis. 

PERICLYMENCM.  Lanicera  Peridy- 
menum. 

PERIDIOLUM.  A membrane  by  which 
the  spores  of  some  algals  are  Immediately 
covered ; also  the  diminutive  of  Peridium, 
a secondary  and  Interior  peridium. 

PERIDIUM.  A term  used  for  the  outer 
coat  or  coats  of  certain  Fungi,  especially  in  1 
the  puffballs  mid  other  closely  allied  na- 
tural orders.  In  the  puffballs  and  Podaxi- 
nei  It  Is  composed  of  interlaced  threads 
with  an  admixture  here  and  there  of  cells  ; 
and  in  these  occasionally,  as  universally 
in  the  Phalloidei,  the  component  threads  are 
' in  parts  highly  gelatinous.  In  the  myxo- 
gastres  it  is  composed  apparently  of  an 
amorphous  substance  which  becomes  gra- 
dually Indurated  and  brittle,  with  a strong 
admixture  in  many  cases  of  carbonate  of 
: lime.  In  such  genera  as  Gender  the  outer 
I peridium  Is  thick  and  composed  sometimes 
! of  two  separable  coats,  while  In  Broomeia 
It  Is  represented  by  a thick  corky  stra- 
tum. In  Lycoperdon  It  Is  resolved  Into  i 
warts,  spines,  or  other  excrescences,  which 
are  often  Intimately  connected  with  the 
Inner  coat.  In  Onygena,  which  belongs  to 
another  series,  It  is  simple  and  composed  of 
threads  and  not  of  cells,  as  is  the  case  wi  th 
most  perithecia.  [M.J.  B.J 

PERIGONE,  PERIGONTUM.  Usually 
the  same  as  Perianth. 

PERIGYNIUM.  The  hypogynous  set® 
of  sedges;  the  flask-like  calyx  in  which 
the  ovary  of  Carex  Is  included;  also  the 
hypogynous  disk  of  other  plants. 

PERIGYNOUS.  Growing  upon  some  part 
which  surrounds  the  ovary,  usually  the 
calyx,  though  sometimes  the  corolla  is  also 
Included  within  the  meaning. 

PERILLA.  A genus  of  Labiate,  having 
thecalyx  hell-shaped, unequally  two-lipped, 
tlie  uppcY  three-cleft,  the  middle  piece 
smallest ; and  the  corolla  about  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  with  Its  border  In  five  nearly 
equal  pieces.  P.  nankinensie,  an  annual 
species  with  deep  purple  leaves,  is  much 
used  in  the  summer  decoration  of  modern 
flower-gardens.  [G.  D.] 

PERILOMIA.  A genus  of  Labiate,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  border  of  the 
corolla  with  Its  upper  lip  slightly  bifid,  the 
lower  in  three  pieces,  the  middle  of  whicli 
is  largest  and  notched,  the  others  short 
and  spreading  ; and  the  fruit  dry,  with  a 
wlng-Jike  membranous  border.  The  species 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Peru  and 
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Mexico,  with  solitary  flowers  springing 
from  tlie  axils  of  the  ovate  leaves.  [G.  DJ 

PERIXTEGER.  Perfectly  entire,  or  un- 
divided. 

PERIPHERIC.  Of  or  belonging  to  cir- 
cumference. 

FERIPHERICO-TERMINAL.  Belong- 
ing to  the  circumference  and  apex  of  a 
body ; a term  applied  to  stems  which  grow 
both  at  the  sides,  augmenting  their  dia- 
meter, and  at  the  end,  increasing  their 
length. 

PERIPHYLLIA.  The  hypogynous  scales 
of  grasses. 

PERIPLOCA.  A genua  ot  Asclepiadacea, 
inhabiting  Southern  Europe  and  tropical 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  consisting  of 
about  half  a dozen  twiners  with  ovate  or 
lanceolate  leaves,  or  without  any  leaves 
whatever.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in 
axillary  cymes.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft.the 
corolla  rotate,  and  the  fruit  cylindrical  and 
smooth.  The  milk  of  P.  gnnca,  a plant 
common  in  the  hedges  of  Southern  Europe 
and  an  inmate  of  our  gardens,  has  been 
employed  in  the  East  for  poisoning  wolves. 
P.  linearifoUa  Is  thcDomaivo  of  Abyssinia 
The  roots  of  P.  vomitoria  and  P.  ciliata, 
two  little-known  plants,  are  used  as  emetics 
in  Malabar;  whilst  a decoction  of  those 
of  P.  viridiflora  is  employed  in  the  same 
country  in  ophthalmia,  and  the  leaves  for 
swollen  feet.  For  other  useful  species  for-, 
merly  classed  with  Periploca,  see  Hemi- 
desmus  and  Camptooarpus.  [B.  8.] 

PERIPTEROUS.  Surrounded  by  a wing- 
like  expansion. 

PERISPERM.  The.skin  of  a seed.  Also 
the  same  as  Albumen;  thus  perispermic  Is 
furnished  with  albumen. 

I PERISPORANGIUM.  The  indusium  of 
ferns  when  it  surrounds  the  spore-cases  or 
sorl. 

PERISPORIACEI.  A natural  order  of 
asclgerons  Fungi  characterised  by  the  re- 
ceptacles or  perlthecia  being  always  closed 
except  in  decay,  and  the  nucleus  never 
softening  Into  a gelatinous  mass  as  in 
Sphceriacei.  The  asci  are  generally  large, 
and  sometimes  solitary,  and  the  spnrldia 
less  frequently  eight  or  Indeed  definite 
than  in  neighbouring  natural  orders.  The 
curious  mycelium  has  been  noticed  under 
Erytiphc,  now  divided  into  several  distinct 
genera.  Most  of  the  species  are  true 
parasites.  See  also  Oidium.  pi.  J.  B.]  j 

PERISPORE,  PERISPORUTM.  The  hy- 
pogynous  setae  of  sedges ; also  the  skin  of 
a spore.  , 

PERISTACHYUM.  Tho  glumes  of 

! grasses. 

; PERTSTERI  A.  A genus  of  Orchidaeete, 

! named  from  the  Greek  word  peristeru,  a 
| dove;  the  original  species,  P.  data,  being 
known  in  Panama  by  the  name  SI  Splrito 
Santo,  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Dove  plant,  in 
' consequence  of  the  resemblance  of  the 


column  of  the  flower  to  a dove  hovering 
with  expanded  wings,  somewhat  like  the 
conventional  dove  seen  in  artistic  repre- 
sentations of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Three  other 
species  are  known  ; and  several  others  have 
been  referred  to  the  genus,  but  are  now 
placed  In  Acineta.  All  have  fleshy  pseudo- 
bulbs, large  plicate  leaves,  and  radical 
many-flowered  scapes,  with  handsome  near- 
ly globular  fleshy  flowers.  Their  sepals  are 
concave  and  connate  at  the  base,  and  the 
petals  resemble  them,  except  that  they  are 
a little  smaller ; the  lip  has  its  lower  half 
continuous  with  the  column  and  sagittate 
at  the  base,  and  Its  upper  half  articulated 
with  the  lower,  undivided,  and  bent  down 
over  the  face  of  the  column,  which  is  short, 
fleshy,  and  wingless  , and  the  two  pollen- 
masses  are  furrowed,  and  sessile  on  a nar- 
row gland. 

P.  data,  the  Dove  plant,  has  striated 
green  pseudobulbs,  as  large  as  swan's  eggs, 
bearing  three  to  five  lanceolate  strongly 
ribbed  and  plicate  leaves,  sometimes  up- 
wards of  a yard  high  and  six  Inches  across. 
Its  flower-stem  rises  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudobulbs,  and  attains  a height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet;  its  upper  portion,  for  about 
a third  of  Its  length,  being  occupied  by  a 
spike  of  almost  globose  very  sweet-scented 
flowers,  each  about  an  inch  and  a half 
across,  and  of  a creamy-white,  with  little 
lilac  specks  on  the  base  of  the  lip.  [A.  SJ 

PERISTOME.  When  the  lid  breaks  oft 
from  the  capsule  of  a moss,  the  edge  of 
the  cup  Is  either  naked,  or  is  fringed  with 
one  or  more  whorls  of  variously  fashioned 
teeth  (the  peristome),  the  outer  of  which  is 
continuous  with  the  Inner  layer  of  cells 
constituting  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  which 
is  separated  from  the  spore-cyst  by  a cavity 
traversed  by  a few  art  iculated  threads— the 
inner  from  the  outer  layer  of  cells  in  the 
spore-cyst.  The  tisanes  of  this  latter  gene- 
rate the  spores,  leaving  moBtly  a barren 
cylinder  in  the  centre,  which  Is  called  the 
columella.  The  teeth  consist  of  one  or 
more  layers  of  cells,  and  are  mostly  trans- 
versely articulate,  and  often  striate  longi- 
tudinally. They  are  usually  definite  in 
number,  being  four  or  multiples  of  four. 
They  are  variously  combined,  and  often 
have  transverse  processes  like  little  pro- 
jecting beams  on  the  inner  side,  called  * tra- 
becula:.’ The  teeth  of  the  inner  whorl  may 
be  separate,  or  connected  at  the.  tips  and 
joined  together  by  a common  plicate  mem- 
brane. Other  modifications  occur,  and 
there  is  often  a deciduous  external  ring  of 
cells  at  the  line  of  dehiscence  of  the  cap- 
sule. CM.  J-  B.j 

PERI8TROPHE.  A genus  of  Aeanthacen 
containing  a score  of  species,  natives  of 
India.  They  are  herbs,  with  showy  purple 
flowers  included  in  atwo-valved  involucre, 
and  arranged  in  axillary  and  thin  terminal 
umbels.  The  calyx  Is  five-cleft ; the  corolla 
two-lipped  and  resnpinate,  its  lower  lip 
being  uppermost  and  three-toothed,  the 
upper  one  entire  or  twotoothed  ; there  are 
two  stamens,  with  narrow  two-celled  an- 
thers ; and  the  capsule  is  two-celled  with  a 
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I long  flattened  seedless  lower  portion  and 
four- seeded  above.  [W.  C.] 

| PERISTYLES.  According  to  Lindley 
i the  species  of  orchids  collected  under  this 
j genus,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  twen- 
ty, have  all  the  characters  of  Plntanthera, 
except  that,  instead  of  a galeate  perianth 
and  long  slender  spur,  their  calyx  Is  always 
campanulate,  and  the  spur  very  short  and 
often  pouch-like.  Most  of  the  species  be- 
long to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north-  f 
ern  hemisphere;  but  a few  are  found  within 
the  tropics,  principally  in  Ceylon,  Java, and 
the  Mascaren  Islands.  Nearly  all  have  at 
one  time  or  other  been  referred  to  other  ! 
genera,  such  as  Hermmium  and  Habenaria  ; 
and  the  two  British  species,  P.  albidns  and 
P.  viridis,  are  to  be  found  under  the  latter 
genus  in  many  of  our  local  floras.  [A.  8.] 

PERITHECIA.  A word  used  to  indicate 
those  kinds  of  cysts  or  capsules  which  con- 
tain asci,  and  therefore  not  strictly  appli- 
cable to  those  which  merely  give  rise  to 
sporophores  producing  naked  spores.  The 
Messrs.  Tulasne  have  proposed  for  these  the 
name  of  * pycnidia,’  and  for  the  fruit  that 
of  ‘ etylospores.’  Perithecia  are  of  various 
colours,  as  yellow,  blue,  red,  black,  &c.,and 
are  mostly  more  or  less  decidedly  cellular 
in  structure,  their  walls  being  of  greater  or 
less  density  and  thickness,  and  more  or 
less  decidedly  different  from  the  substance 
in  which  they  are  immersed  when  a stroma 
is  present.  In  consequence.  It  is  some- 
times impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  stroma  ; and  for  this  reason,  in  Dothi- 
dea  the  ascigerous  cavities  are  called  cells 
and  not  perithecia,  the  only  distinctive 
mark  of  the  genus.  In  some  cases  a third 
kind  of  cyst  occurs  in  Spharicc  and  some 
other  genera,  which  contains  naked  bodies 
supposed  to  have  the  function  of  pollen- 
grains.  In  this  case  the  cysts  are  called 
• spermagonla,’  and  the  enclosed  bodies 
‘ spermatia,'  [M.  J.  B.] 

PERITROPAL.  Directed  horizontally  as 
regards  the  axis  of  a fruit. 

PERIWINKLE.  Vinca . 

PERLEBIA.  A Brazilian  tree  said  to 
be  common  in  some  parts  of  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  having  the  appearance  of 
a small-leaved  Bauhinia , but  differing  from 
that  genus,  according  to  Marttus,  in  the 
pod,  which  is  divided  into  several  cells,  as 
in  some  Cassias,  by  transverse  partitions 
between  the  seeds.  It  is  only  known  as 
yet  from  a very  short  notice  in  Marti us’s 
Travels,  and  may  possibly  prove  to  be  some 
described  species  of  Bauhinia. 

PERLl^RE.  (Fr.)  Gnaphalium. 

PERMAYRtTTIE.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  Malabar  Catmint,  Anisomeles  malaba- 
rica. 

PERNAMBUCO-WOOD.  Cccsalpinia  echi- 
nata. 

PERNETTTA,  or  PERNETTYA.  A 
genus  of  heathworts,  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  ten  glands  alternating 
with  the  stamens ; by  the  convex  and 


slightly  flve-lobed  stigma  ; and  by  the  five-  | 
celled  fruit,  each  cell  with  many  seeds,  i 
The  species  are  small  branched  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  droop-  i 
ing  white  flowers.  They  are  found  in  Peru  I 
and  Mexico,  and  about  the  southern 
extremity  of  South  America.  The  name 
was  given  in  honour  of  Pernetty,  a French 
navigator.  [G.  DJ 

PAROLE.  (Fr.)  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

PEROXATE.  Laid  thickly  over  with  a 
woolly  substance,  becoming  a sort  of 
meal.  , 

PERONOFfPORA.  A genus  of  naked- 
spored  moulds,  separated  from  Botrytis  by 
Corda  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  but  in 
later  times  proved  by  Caspary  and  others 
to  exhibit  such  characters  as  render  its 
separation  imperative.  The  mycelium  or 
hyphasma  (as  it  is  often  called)  creeps 
amongst  the  loose  tissue  of  living  leaves, 
and  rapidly  causes  its  destruction.  From 
the  mycelium,  erect  threads  are  given  off, 
and  make  their  way  into  the  surrounding 
air  through  the  stomates.  These  threads 
are  mostly  inarticulate,  and  more  or  less 
branched  and  often  forked  above,  and 
have  at  their  tips  large  generally  ovate 
spores.  Amongst  the  threads  of  the  myce- 
lium globose  sacs  are  produced,  containing 
a single  spore.  This  structure  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed  in  a few  species  only. 
Pcronosporce  are  most  active  agents  in  the 
destruction  of  vegetables,  and  it  is  to  the 
ravages  of  P.  in/estans  that  the  potato 
murrain  is  due.  This  species  differs  from 
all  others  in  the  curious  swellings  which 
exist  on  the  upper  branches.  [M.  J.  B.] 

' PEROTI8.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Agrnstidece.  The  inflores- 
cence Is  In  nearly  simple  spikes ; spikelets 
one-flowered  ; glume  two-valved,  the  valves 
with  bristles  at  the  end ; pale  one,  nearly  , 
ns  long  as  the  calyx.  There  are  al>ont  half 
a dozen  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
China,  and  New  Holland.  [D.  M.] 

PERPIGNAN-WOOD.  A name  under 
which  the  wood  of  Celtis  australis  is  used 
by  the  French. 

PERRETTE.  (Fr.)  Citrus  Limetta. 

PERROQUET.  (Fr.)  Alstromeria  psit - 
tacina. 

PERROTTETIA.  A genus  of  Celastraccce, 
consisting  of  unarmed  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate ovate  serrate  leaves,  and  minute  flow- 
ers in  slender  axillary  panicles.  The  calyx- 
lobes  and  petals  are  five  each,  the  ovary 
is  free  and  two-celled, with  two  erect  ovules  , 
in  each  cell,  and  the  fruit  a small  globular  i 
berry.  There  are  four  species  known,  from  | 
the  mountains  of  New  Grenada,  Mexico, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

PERSEA.  The  Alligator  Pear  of  tropical 
America. and  its  allies, form  agenusof  Lau- 
racfifr,  characterised  by  their  perfect  flow- 
ers having  a more  or  less  downy  six-parted 
calyx,  which  persists  at  the  base  of  the 
fruit  but  at  length  falls  away,  the  segments  1 
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being  either  unequal  or  nearly  equal ; and 
twelve  stamens  in  four  series,  the  inner 
one  of  which  is  sterile  and  the  three  outer 
fertile,  with  four-celled  anthers,  the  inner 
series  of  fertile  ones  having  two  globular 
stalked  glands  at  their  bases.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  trees,  with  alternate  entire  arch- 
nerved  leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  flowers 
in  clusters,  producing  large  fleshy  one- 
seeded  fruits,  supported  upon  a thickened 
Btalk. 

P.  gratisirima , the  Avocado  or  Alligator 
Pear,  is  a common  tree  in  tropical  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  where  it  at- 
tains the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet.  It  has  elliptical  leaves,  narrow  to- 
wards the  base  and  about  six  inches  long, 
and  bears  large  pear-shaped  fruits  covered 
with  a smooth  brownish-green  or  deep- 
purple  skin.  These  fruits  are  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America,  though  strangers  at  first  do  not 
relish  them.  They  contain  a large  quantity 
of  firm  pulp  possessing  a buttery  or  mar- 
row-like taste,  and  are  hence  frequently 
called  Vegetable  Marrow  or  Midshipman’s 
Butter.  It  is  usually  eaten  with  spice,  lime- 
juice,  or  pepper  and  salt.  An  abundance 
of  oil,  useful  for  illuminating  purposes  and 
for  soapraaking,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
pulp  by  expression.  The  seeds  yield  a deep 
indelible  black  stain,  and  are  used  for 
marking  linen.  [A.  8.] 

PERSIAN- BERRIES.  The  seeds  of 
Rhamnus  infectorius. 

PERSICA.  The  Peach,  Amygdalus  Per- 
eica . 

PERSICARY.  Polygonum  Persicaria. 

PERSIC  AIRE.  (Fr.)  Polygonum.  —DU 
LEVANT.  Polygonum  orientale. 

PERSIL,  or  P.  COMMUN.  (Fr.)  Petro- 
selinum  sativum.  — A LARGES  FEU- 
ILLES.  Petroselinum  peregrinum — 
BATARD.  Caucalia  latifolia.  — D’ANE. 
Anthriseua  sylvestris.  — DE  MACEDOINE. 
At  ham  ant  a macedonica.  — DES  MARAIS. 
Apium  graveolens.  — DES  MONT  AGNES. 
Athamanta ; also  Ligusticum  Levisticum.  — 
FRISE.  Curled  Parsley  — SAUVAGE. 
Anthriscus  vulgaris. 

PERSIMMON.  Diospyros  virginiana. 

PERSI8TENT.  Not  falling  off,  but  re- 
maining green  until  the  part  which  bears 
it  is  wholly  matured  : as  the  leaves  of  ever- 
green plants. 

PERSON AT^E.  A name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  a natural  order  embracing  certain 
plants  which  have  irregular  gamopetalous 
or  monopetalous corollas:  such  as  flgworts, 
verbenas,  bignonias,  &c. 

PERSONATE.  A term  applied  to  a mo- 
nopetalous  corolla,  the  limb  of  which  is 
unequally  divided  : the  upper  division  or 
lip  being  arched,  the  lower  prominent  and 
pressed  against  it,  so  that  when  compressed 
the  whole  resembles  the  mouth  of  a gaping 
animal ; as  the  corolla  of  Antirrhinum. 

PERSOONIA.  An  extensive  genus  of 


Proteaceee,  distinguished  by  having  a calyx 
of  four  equal  sepals,  sometimes  only  four- 
cleft,  thickened  at  the  base,  which  occasion- 
ally is  enlarged  into  a small  sac ; by  having 
a stamen  inserted  on  the  middle  of  each 
sepal  or  segment ; by  its  filiform  style, 
generally  longer  than  the  stamens,  straight 
or  curved,  with  an  obtuse  stigma ; and  by 
its  one  or  two-celled  fruit  being  a drupe, 
with  a leathery  covering,  and  having  a 
single  seed  in  each  cell.  The  flowers  are 
generally  solitary,  but  at  times  are  pro- 
duced in  terminal  spikes,  often  clothed 
with  brownish  hairs.  The  leaves  are  scat- 
tered, leathery  in  texture ; needle-shaped 
as  in  P.  microcarpa , pini folia , ten uifolia, 
and  Chamcepitys ; linear  as  in  P.  mollis  and 
longifolia  ; lanceolate  as  in  P.  angulata  and 
daphnoides ; obovate  as  In  P.  elliptica , mar - 
] ginatat  velutina,  and  comifolia ; and  oval 
: and  acuminate  as  in  P.  Cunninghamii. 
They  form  trees  or  large  shrubs,  and  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  Australia.  One 
species,  P.  Toro , a lofty  tree,  is  found  in 
New  Zealand.  [R.  H.j 

PERTUSARIA.  A genus  of  lichens  be- 
! longing  to  the  natural  order  Endocarpei, 
which  are  characterised  by  a pale  single  or 
| double  perithecium  piercing  the  horizontal 
thallus  by  a distinct  ostiolum.  Pertusaria 
is  distinguished  by  the  perlthecla  being 
sunk  several  together  in  wart-like  pro- 
cesses, while  in  Porinat  separated  from  it— 
the  species  of  which  are  inhabitants  of 
i warm  climates,  while  those  of  Pertusaria 
1 belong  more  especially  to  the  temperate 
zones— the  perlthecla  are  solitary.  Pertu- 
saria has  large  sporidia,  which  become  blue 
when  treated  with  iodine.  P.  communis  is 
one  of  our  commonest  lichens  on  the  trunks 
of  trees.  When  barren,  the  mealy  disks 
\ called  soredia,  which  are  so  common  on 
j lichens,  abound  to  such  a degree  that  it 
! assumes  a totally  different  habit,  and  with 
I some  other  metamorphosed  species  consti- 
I tutes  the  spurious  genus  Variolaria.  This 
I again,  especially  on  old  trunks,  spreads 
: with  the  growth  of  the  bark  for  many 
! Inches,  and  the  soredia  predominating 
! over  the  crust  it  assumes  the  name  of  j 
Lepraria.  [M.  J.  B.]  j 

PERTUSE.  Having  slits  or  holes. 

PE  RULE.  The  covering  of  a leaf -bud 
formed  by  scales  ; also  a projection  in  the 
\ flower  of  orchids  formed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  two  lateral  sepals.  See  Mkntcm. 

PERVENCHE.  (Fr.)  Vinca.  — DU  CAP. 
Vinca  rosea.  — , GRANDE.  Vinca  major. 
— , PETITE.  Vinca  minor. 

PERVILL.EA.  A genus  of  Aaclepiadacew , 
consisting  of  onlyone  species,  P.  tomentosa , 
a Madagascar  twiner,  with  opposite  broad 
oval  or  obovate  leaves,  tomentose  on  the 
under-surface,  and  cymose  flow’ers,  of  a 
yellowish  colour  blotched  w ith  purple.  The 
calyx  is  five-cleft,  the  corolla  rotate,  and 
the  fruit  oblong,  covered  with  woolly  hair, 
and  enclosing  coraose  seeds.  [B.  SJ 

PKSCATOREA.  This  genus  of  orchids  I 
was  founded  upon  a species  from  Vcraguas,  j 


originally  referred  to  Huntlcya,  and  another 
from  New  Grenada  was  afterwards  added 
to  It ; but  it  Is  now  abandoned  as  a genus 
by  Its  author,  Dr.  Relchenhacb,  and  Is  re- 
duced to  a section  of  Zygopetalum,  distin- 
guished from  the  other  sections  of  that 
genus  by  Its  slender  semlterete  column 
with  a triangular  ear  on  each  side  at  its 
base,  and  Its  lip  with  a replicate  limb,  and 
i a thick  broad  numerously  plaited  and  folded 
crest  near  Its  base.  [A.  S.J 

FESETTE.  (Fr.)  Cicerarietinum. 

PESOMERIA  tetragona.  An  orchid  from 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Bio- 
tides.  division  of  Epidendrers,  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  deciduous  bracts  and  sepals, 
which  fall  off  spontaneously  soon  after  the 
flower  expands.  Its  sepals  and  petals  are 
almost  alike  In  shape,  size,  and  colour ; the 
lip  is  undivided,  cucuilate,  parallel  with 
and  partly  surrounding  the  column,  with 
the  lower  part  of  which  it  Is  adnate  and 
forms  a slight  protuberance  at  the  bottom j 
the  column  is  semlterete  and  thickened 
upwards,  with  a four-toothed  anther-bed ; 
and  the  pollen-masses  four,  unequal  and 
bifid.  Tho  plant  is  terrestrial,  and  has 
sharply  four-cornered  jointed  stems  a foot 
or  more  high,  broad  membranous  long- 
pointed  leaves,  and  lateral  peduncles  bear- 
ing a loose  spike  of  eight  or  ten  largish 
flowers,  of  a reddish-brown  Internally  and 
greenish  externally,  except  the  lip,  which 
Is  yellow  streaked  with  orange-red.  [A.8.J 

PESSALOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Pha- 
aeolus  Mungo. 

PESSE.  (Fr.)  Abies  excelsa ; also  Bip- 
puris.  — DEAR.  Bippuris  vulgaris.  — 
DR  CANADA.  Abies  canadensis. 

PESTALOZZIA.  A very  curious  genus 
of  conlomycetous  Funpi.conslstlngof  large 
septate  spores  springing  from  an  obscure 
mycelium,  and  crowned  with  two  or  three 
delicate  hyaline  short  threads  proceeding 
from  the  same  point.  They  form  little 
dark  specks  on  leaves,  as  of  oranges,  camel- 
lias, &c.  A few  years  since  some  leaves 
of  camellias  were  sent  to  ns,  with  a view 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a little  parasite 
which  was  doing  Immense  damage  in  one 
of  our  first-rate  nurseries.  The  fungus 
was  clearly  P.  Ouepini , and  as  the  genus 
had  not  before  occurred  in  England,  we 
were  anxious  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
camellias.  As  we  suspected,  they  had  been 
obtained  from  Italy,  and  no  doubt  the  pest 
had  been  imported  with  them.  This  little 
history  is  Important  as  showing  how  easily 
new  diseases  may  be  introduced  from 
abroad,  and  consequently  as  it  hears  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  potato 
and  vine  diseases.  The  same  name  has 
been  given  by  Zollinger  to  a cucurbtta- 
ceous  genus,  near  Telfairea.  [M.  J B.] 

PESTILENCE-WEED.  Tussilago  Pela- 
sitss. 

PETALOMANIA.  An  unnatural  multi- 
plicatlnn.represslon,  or  alteration  of  petals. 
■ Each  flower  has  its  proper  number  of  pe- 


tals, which  can  be  Increased  only  by  some 
cause,  the  consequences  of  which  must 
be  characterised  as  disease.  All  double 
flowers,  therefore,  which  arise  from  mul- 
tiplication of  petals,  must  be  regarded  as 
diseased,  however  they  may  be  prized  by 
the  florist,  and  the  more  so  as  the  tendency 
Is  mostly  to  check  fertility.  Repression 
or  extreme  diminution  of  petals,  as  in 
many  species  of  Silene  and  allied  genera, 
though  not  affecting  fertility,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  head.  How  far  the 
changes  which  occasionally  take  place  in 
such  genera  as  Catasetum  amongst  the 
orchids,  by  means  of  which  three  diffe- 
rent types  are  exhibited  in  the  same  spike 
or  truss,  are  due  to  diseased  action  or  not, 
is  at  present  uncertain.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  occurrence  of  regular  or  (as 
they  are  called)  pelortoid  flowers  in  Antir- 
rhinum and  other  plants.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PETALOSTYLIS.  An  Australian  genus 
of  Leguminos(vt  comprising  a shrub  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of 
yellow  flowers.  Calyx  of  five  equal  pieces; 
petals  five  spreading,  nearly  equal ; fila- 
ments live,  three  fertile,  two  without  an- 
thers ; ovary  few-seeded,  terminated  by  a 
large  petaloid  three-lobed  style.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PETALS.  The  divisions  of  the  corolla, 
when  they  are  not  united  to  each  other  by 
their  edges. 

PETALINE,  PETALOID,  PETAL-LIKE. 
Having  the  colour  and  texture  of  a com- 
mon petal. 

PjjTANIELLE.  (Fr.)  Tritiaim  turgir 
dum.  — RORSSE.  A kind  of  Triticum. 

PETAHKPHA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
seeds  of  Gynocardia  odorata. 

PETASITES.  A genus  of  Composite e,  es- 
tablished for  three  or  four  species  of  Tnssi- 
lago,  which  have  the  flower-heads  partially 
dioecious  in  racemes,  sometimes  branching 
into  panicles.  The  essential  characters 
which  separate  them  from  the  common 
coltsfoot  with  one-headed  scapes  are  very 
slight ; and  the  foliage  is  the  same.  They 
are  all  European,  and  one  species,  P.  vulgar 
ris  or  Tussilago  Petasites,  Is  frequent  In 
sandy  meadows  on  the  banks  of  streams  in 
England,  and  known  under  the  popular 
name  of  Butterbur. 

PET  D'AnE.  (Fr.)  Onopcrdon.  — DE 
LEOPARD.  Doronicum.  — DR  DIABLE. 
Hura  crepitans. 

PETER'SWORT.  A West  Indian  name 
for  Ascyrum  hypericoides. 

PETIOLANEOES.  Consisting  of  petiole 
only. 

PETIOLAR,  PETIOLACEORS.  Insert- 
ed upon  the  petiole ; as  cirrhns  petiolaris, 
a tendril  Inserted  on  a petiole. 

PETIOLE  (adj.  PETIOLATE).  The  stalk 
of  a leaf.  — , COMMON.  The  first  and 
principal  leafstalk  in  compound  leaves; 
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■when  they  have  secondary  or  tertiary  peti- 
oles, these  are  called  partial. 

PETIOLl'LAR.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
petiolule. 

PET10LULE8  (adj.  PETIOLULATE). 
Petioles  of  a second  degree ; that  is,  partial 
petioles,  such  as  belong  to  the  leaflets  of 
compound  leaves. 

PETIT  ABSINTHE.  (Fr.)  Artemisia 
pmtica.  —BASILIC.  Oei mum  minimum. 

— CERI8IER  DB8  HOTTENTOTS.  Co 
lastrus  luctdus.  —COHAIL.  CraUsgus  co- 
railing.  — CYPRES.  Snntolina  Chumcrcy- 
parissus.  — CYTISE.  Cytisus  sessilifotiiis. 

— fiPEACTRE.  Tritieum  monnrocetim.  — 
FLAMBE.  Ins  pumila.  — HOUX.  ft  un- 
cus aculeatus.  — LI8ER0N.  Convolvulus. 

— MARCEAU.  Sahxaunta.  — MUGUET. 
Asperula  odorata.  — PASSE-RACE.  Lcpi- 
d iam  f/rarnint folium.  — POIS.  Piston 
sativum.  — SOLEIL.  Belianthus  multijto- 
rus. 

PETITE  BOURRACnE.  (Fr.)  Omp ha- 
lodes  vema.  — BUCLOSSE.  Lycopsis  ar- 
vensis.  — CHfil.lDOINE.  Ficaria  ramtn- 
ruloides.  — CHfiNE.  Teucrium  Chamte- 
drys  and  Veronica  Chamcsdrys.  — CIGUE. 
JEthusa  Cynapium.  — CONSOUDE.  Om- 
phalodes  veni a.  — DODVE.  Ranunculus 
FUimmula.  — ECLAIRE.  Ficaria  ranun- 
culoides.  — ENDIVE.  Cichorium  Endivia 
angustifolia.  — £81)  LE.  Euphorbia  exigua. 

— JACINTHE.  llyacinthus  nonscriptus. 

— - MARGUERITE.  Beilis  perennis.  — 

MAUVE,  ifalva  rotundi/olia.  — ORTIE. 
Vrtica  urens.  — OSEILLE.  Rumex  Aceto- 
sella.  — PERVENCHE.  Vinca  minor.  — 
RADIAIRE.  Astranlia  minor.  — SAUCE. 
Salvia  hispanarum.  — TITHYMALE.  Eu- 
phorbia exigua. 

PETIT-BAUME.  A West  Indian  name 
for  a liquor  obtained  from  Croton  balsami- 
ferum. 

PETIT-GRAIN.  An  essential  oil  obtained 
from  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  Citrus  Bigara- 
dia. 

PETIVERIACEJE.  tPetiveriete.)  A na- 
tural order  of  mouochlainydeous  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Ltndley's  saplndal  alli- 
ance of  bypogynoua  Exogens,  tndersbrubs 
or  herbs  with  a garlic-like  odour,  alternate 
entire  stipulate  leaves,  and  racemose  or 
panicled  flowers.  Calyx  polysepalous ; no 
corolla;  stamens  indefinite,  alternate  with 
the  ralyclne  leaves;  ovary  superior,  one- 
celled,  with  one  style,  and  a lateral  stigma ; 
ovules  erect.  Fruit  one-celled.indehlscent 
and  dry,  with  a wtng  at  the  back.  Natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America. 
There  are  three  genera,  and  about  a dozen 
species.  tJ.  H.  B.] 

PETIVERIA.  The  four  species  of  this 
genus  typical  of  the  Petiveriaccir,  all  na- 
tives of  tropical  America,  are  erect  branch- 
ing undershrubs,  with  alternate  entire 
glabrous  minutely  stipulate  leaves,  and 
long  whip-like  terminal  and  axillary  spiked 
Inflorescence,  bearing  very  small  remote 
sessile  flowers,  each  with  three  bracts  at 


Its  base,  the  side  ones  of  which  are  much 
j smaller  titan  the  other.  It  Is  characterised 
I by  having  a four-parted  herbaceous  calyx, 
j by  Its  fruit  being  armed  with  four  to  six 
i subulate  reflexed  sharp  bristles  or  spines, 
and  by  its  seeds  having  thin  eccentric  al- 
bumen and  a straight  embryo.  All  tbe 
species  are  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
garlic-like  odour  and  more  nr  lesa  acidity. 
P.  alliacea,  a widely  distributed  species, 
j extending  from  Carolina  to  Guayaquil  and 
Rio  Janeiro,  called  Guinea-hen  Weed  In  the 
West  Indies,  and  Half  de  Gulne  in  Brazil, 
is  extremely  acrid,  and  in  the  latter  coun- 
tries it  Is  put  into  warm-baths  to  restore 
motion  to  paralysed  limbs.  [A.  80 

PETRA3A.  A genus  of  Yerbenacece,  con- 
taining thirteen  species  of  twining  shrubs 
| or  small  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
They  have  opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
large  violet  flowers  in  showy  loose  racemes. 
The  epicaiyx  Is  three-leaved  persistent, 
and  increases  to  a large  size  around  the 
! fruit ; It  Is  coloured  and  united  to  the  tube 
of  the  calyi,  which  is  funnel-shaped  with 
1 live  teeth  alternating  with  the  leaves  of 
the  epicaiyx  ; the  deciduous  corolla  has  a 
short  cylindrical  tube,  and  spreading  limb 
divided  into  live  roundish  lobes ; there  are 
. four  included  stamens  Inserted  In  the  throat 
\ of  the  corolla,  sometimes  with  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  fifth  ; and  the  ovary  Is  seated 
on  a subcyllndrlcal  fleshy  gynophore.  The 
capsule  is  enveloped  In  the  calyx,  and  co- 
vered by  its  bent-down  teeth;  It  is  two- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  a single  large 
seed.  [W.  C.] 

i PETROOAI.LI8.  A genns  of  Crueifera, 
I the  only  species  of  which,  P.  pyrenaica—% 
pretty  little  tufted  perennial  peculiar  to 
alpine  places  In  the  Pyrenees,  and  growing 
in  dense  patches  like  some  of  our  saxi- 
frages—is  placed  in  Draba  by  Hooker  and 
Bencham.  The  stems,  an  inch  or  two  high, 
are  densely  clothed  with  wedge-shaped 
lot>ed  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a raceme  of 
rather  large  purplish  flowers  which  are 
followed  by  small  oval  swollen  netted  two- 
celled  sllicules,  with  one  or  two  seeds  in 
each  cell.  The  prominent  netted  veins  on 
the  fruit  together  with  cut  leaves  distin- 
guish this  plant  from  other  species  of 
Dr  aba.  [A.  A.  BJ 

PETROPHILA.  A large  genus  of  Pro- 
teacea;,  having  a regularly  four-cieft  calyx 
bearing  on  each  of  Its  segments  a nearly 
sessile  anther ; a Aliform  Btyle  with  a spin- 
dle-shaped stigma,  generally  constricted 
In  the  middle  and  articulated ; and  the 
fruit  a nnt  containing  a single  seed,  either 
winged  or  having  hairy  margins.  The 
flowers  grow  in  heads,  rarely  in  spikes; 
the  leaves  are  rigid,  round,  and  Aliform,  or 
sometimes  plane  and  lohed.  They  are  large 
shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  extratro- 
piral  Australia,  hut  principally  of  tbesoutb- 
western  portions.  [R.  H.] 

PETROSEI.INUM.  A genus  of  the  order 
Umbelli/erct,  distinguished  by  having  each 
half  of  tlie  fruit  with  live  equal  narrow 
ribs ; and  one  oil-veBsel  In  each  furrow,  the 


line  of  junction  having  two.  The  plants 
are  herbaceous,  natives  of  Eastern  Europe 
chiefly.  , 

The  Common  Parsley,  P.  sativum,  Is  a 
well-known  potherb,  the  generic  name  of 
which  is  said  by  botanists  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greek  petros,  a stone, 
from  its  being  a native  of  rocky  or  stony 
plares ; but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  its 
name  had  a widely  different  origin.  Pars- 
ley has  ever  been  an  object  of  superstitious 
observances;  for  besides  its  being  the  as- 
signed plant  from  beneath  which  came  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  remember  how  It 
was  always  considered  such  ill-luck  to 
transplant  It,  that  but  few  people  in  the 
midland  counties  could  be  got  to  perform 
such  an  act.  Mr.  John  Jones  of  Gloucester, 
who  has  published  some  interesting  notes 
upon  this  subject,  on  asking  a person  to 
whom  the  order  to  remove  a bed  of  parsley 
to  another  place  had  been  vainly  repeated, 
the  reason  for  this  neglect,  received  the  i 
following  reply : ‘ He  was  quite  willing 
to  root  It  up  and  destroy  it  entirely,  but 
transplant  it  he  would  not,  nor  did  he  know  | 
any  one  who  would  willingly  take  upon  him- 
self the  consequences  of  such  an  act.'  Mr.  j 
Jones  thinks  that  it  is  probable  this  herb 
was  dedicated  to  Persephope,  as  Queen  of  j 
the  Dead,  presuming  her  to  be  Identical  I 
with  Hecate  or  Selene,  the  resemblance  of 
Its  Greek  name  (Selinon)  to  that  of  the 
last-named  divinity  at  once  suggesting  its 
direct  derivation  from  her.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  supposition  is  supported  by 
other  etymological  considerations,  as  thus 
—its  Greek  name  being  preserved  with  the 
prefix  of  Peter:— 


PETROSUS.  Growing  In  stony  places. 


Archaic  Greek 
Latin  . 

Italian 
German 
French 
Welsh  . 
English 


ZiXivov. 

Petroselinum. 
. PetroseU.no. 
Petersilie. 

. Persil. 

. Perllys. 
Parsley. 


These  names  our  authority  freely  trans- 
lates Peter's  Moon-plant,  and  adds  that  the 
connection  of  the  name  of  Peter  with  it 
Is  suggestive  of  the  policy  by  which  the 
prejudices  of  the  rude  people  amongst 
whom  Christianity  was  first  Introduced 
were  met  and  modified,  In  the  transference 
of  objects  of  reverential  regard  from  the 
tutelage  of  long-honoured  Pagan  divinities 
to  that  of  Christian  saints.  Parsley,  thus 
dedicated  to  funereal  rites  by  the  Greeks, 
was  afterwards  consecrated  to  St.  Peter  In 
his  character  of  successor  to  Charon,  and 
doorkeeper  of  Paradise. 

We  incline  to  believe  In  this  archaaolo- 
gical  derivation  of  the  name,  and  more 
especially  as  superstition  in  connection 
with  Parsley  is  widely  spread  over  Europe, 
which  accounts  for  the  name  being  so  much 
alike  In  different  languages,  as  well  as  the 
reverential  regard  in  which  the  plant  Itself 
is  held. 

P.  eegelum,  the  Corn  Parsley,  formerly  a 
rare  plant  in  the  cornfields  of  Sussex,  Is 
now  frequently  met  with  In  arable  fields 
throughout  England,  into  which  it  has 
doubtless  spread  with  crop-seeds.  [J.  B.j 


PETTIGREE,  or  PETTIGR0E.  Buscus 
aculeatus. 

PETUNIA.  A word  modified  from  the 
Brazilian  petun,  tobacco,  and  applied  to  a ] 
genus  of  Solanacetr,  (or  Atropacrcr)  in  con- 
sequence of  Its  affinity  with  the  tobacco 
genus.  The  species  are  natives  of  South 
America.  They  have  sticky  leaves,  and 
axillary  solitary  flowers,  with  a calyx  of  five 
spoon-shaped  segments ; a funnel-shaped 
or  somewhat  salver-shaped  corolla,  the 
limb  spreading  and  flve-lobed ; five  in- 
cluded stamens  of  unequal  length  : and  an 
ovary  with  two  compartments  supporting 
a simple  style,  and  button-like  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a two-valved  capsule,  contain- 
ing numerous  seeds. 

One  or  two  species,  with  numerous  va- 
rieties and  hybrid  forms,  are  common  in 
gardens,  where  they  are  much  used  as  bed- 
ding-out plants.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  white  or  some  shade  of  violet  or  purple, 
and  latterly  some  have  been  introduced 
whose  flowers  are  marked  with  purple 
stripes  on  a white  ground.  Some  of  the 
varieties  are  sweet-smelling.  Double  flow- 
ers are  frequently  met  with,  the  doubled 
condition  arising  from  the  substitution  of 
petals  for  stamens,  and  sometimes  from 
the  multiplication  or  Increased  number  of 
the  petals  themselves.  In  one  variety  the 
margin  of  the  corolla  is  green  and  leaf-iike, 
the  other  portions  being  of  a violet  hue ; 
In  this  variety  the  stamens  are  also  fre- 
quently replaced  by  leaves,  the  filament  of 
the  stamen  answering  to  the  stalk  of  the 
leaf,  while  the  anther  Is  replaced  by  the 
blade.  [M.  T.  M.] 

FETWOOD.  Berrya  mollis. 

PEUCEDANUM.  A genus  of  the  umbel- 
lifer  family  with  each  half  of  the  frnlt  five- 
ribbed,  the  two  lateral  ribs  indistinct,  the 
other  three  narrow  ; and  having  one  or  two 
oil-cells  In  each  furrow  of  the  fruit.  The 
species  are  smooth  perennial  herbs,  having 
white,  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow  flowers. 
The  genus  has  representatives  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  ; and  some  of  the  species 
have  occasionally  been  employed  in  medi- 
cine. A resinous  secretion  is  yielded  by 
certain  of  them.  [G.  D.] 

PEUPLTER.  (Fr.l  Populut.  — BAU- 
M1ER.  Ptrpulus  balsamifera.  — D'lTALIE. 
Popuhis  d Hat  at  a. 

PEWTER  WORT.  Equisetum  hyemale. 

PETREYMONDIA.  A genus  of  Cruci- 
fer te,  of  the  section  Schaopetalece,  compris- 
ing an  annual  herb  from  Chili,  scarcely 
differing  from  Scliizopetalum,  except  in 
having  the  embryo  of  the  seed  with  two 
wh  i te  cotyledons,  wh  Ich  arc  ineumben  t and 
spathulate,  thicker  at  the  apex,  the  radicle 
dorsal  and  straight.  [J.  T.  8.] 

PEZIZA.  A very  large  genus  of  ascoray- 
cetous  Fungi.  The  hymenium  lines  the 
cavity  of  a fleshy  membranous  or  waxy 
cup  which,  though  sometimes  closed  at 
first,  is  always  ultimately  opened.  The 
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species  present  an  immense  variety  in  re- 
spect of  form,  size,  colour,  and  clothing, 
and  are  generally  remarkable  for  elegance. 
Some  are  mere  specks,  while  others  are 
several  inches  across.  They  grow  on  the  na- 
ked ground,  and  upon  all  sorts.of  decaying 
vegetable  substances,  a few  being  essen- 
tially inhabitants  of  the  dung  of  animals. 
Some  of  the  large  Bpecies  approach  very- 
near  to  Helvetia,  and  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  such  species  as  P.  Acetabulum  aro 
i equally  wholesome  with  the  esculent  Hel- 
vetia:. A form  of  P.  cochleata  Is  sometimes 
sold  as  a substitute  for  morels.  Amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  in  this  country  are 
P.  aurantia,  which  grows  about  the  stumps 
of  old  felled  oaks,  and  is  of  the  brightest 
orange  ; P.  coccinca,  which  grows  on  dead 
sticks  supported byadecidedstalk,lswhite  j 
i externally  and  of  a bright  scarlet  within  ; 

' while  P.  onotica,  which  is  ear-shaped,  is  of 
I the  most  delicate  orange  inclining  to  rose- 
coloured.  Many  other  species  might  be 
quoted  of  almost  equal  beauty,  though 
scarcely  so  brilliant  and  attractive  in  point 
of  colour.  In  a few  there  is  a large  tuber- 
ous root,  which,  like  the  tuber  of  a phaeno- 
' gam,  lies  dormant  for  a time,  and  two  or 
1 three  species  are  almost  strictly  subterra- 
neous. The  Pezizas  have  tlielr  maximum 
! in  tlie  temperate  zones,  hut  the  tropics  pro- 
i duce  some  exquisite  species.  [M.  J.  BO 

PPEES.  An  Indian  name  for  Chamarops 
Bitchmna. 

PFE1FFERA.  A name  given  to  a genus 
of  Cactacea,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  a 
German  author  of  several  works  on  that 
order  of  plautB.  The  only  known  species, 
P.  cerei/ormis,  a native  of  Mexico,  Is  an 
erect  branching  fleshy  plant  a foot  or  more 
in  height,  resembling  a Cereus  In  general 
appearance,  having  a three  or  four-sided 
stem,  and  branches  of  the  same  shape,  with 
the  angles  wavy,  and  bearing  at  short  dis- 
tances white  downy  cushions  furnished 
witli  five  to  seven  sharp  liristly  spines. 
The  flowers  arc  white  tinged  witli  rose- 
colour,  Rnd  have  two  rows  of  erect  seg- 
ments, the  outer  ones  or  sepals  being 
shorter  and  the  inner  lance  shaped  and 
forming  a funnel-shaped  corolla ; their  nu- 
merous stamens  are  shorter  than  tlie  co- 
rolla, and  the  columnar  style  hears  a five 
or  sii-rayed  stigma.  Tlie  young  berries 
are  bluntly  five-sided,  with  tufts  of  spiny 
bristleson  the  angles,  but  become  globular 
(about  half  an  Inch  in  diameter),  pellucid, 
and  of  a reddish-violet  colour, crowned  with 
the  withered  flower.  [A.  S.J 

PHACA.  A genus  of  Legummoscr,  long 
adopted  as  distinct  from  Astragalus,  In 
that  the  partition— which,  in  the  latter 
genus,  almost  or  quite  completely  divides 
the  potl  Into  two  cells— is  reduced  in  Pliaca 
to  a slightly  prominent  rib,  or  at  most  pro- 
jects halfway  across  tlie  pod.  A consider- 
able number  of  American  and  a few  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  species  were  referred 
to  it ; hut  now  that  a much  greater  number 
of  Astragali  have  been  carefully  examined, 
this  difference  in  the  pod  is  found  to  be  in 


many  instances  so  vague,  and  always  to 
bear  so  little  relation  to  habit  and  other 
characters,  that  the  species  of  Phaca  have 
now  all  been  reunited  with  Astragalus. 

PHACELIA.  Annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
witli  branched  tufted  stems,  incised  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  when  in 
bud  are  drclnate  like  those  of  heliotrope. 
They  belong  to  the  Hydrophytlacea,  and 
are  marked  by  the  fugacious  corolla  and 
two-celled  capsule.  All  are  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, and  some  of  the  annual  species  are 
cultivated  as  border-plants.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PHACID1ACEI.  A natural  order  of  as- 
cigerous  Fungi  with  a coriaceous  or  carbo- 
naceous receptacle,  and  the  disk  at  length  : 
exposed  by  the  regular  or  Irregular  Assure 
of  tlie  outer  coat.  They  are  in  fact  Uelvella- 
cei  as  far  as  the  bymenium  is  concerned, 
and  Sphariacci  as  regards  tlie  receptacle 
orperitbeclum.  In  the  typical  genus,  Pha- 
ciilium,  tlie  depressed  receptacles  burst 
above  by  a few  angular  laciniae.  The  finest 
and  most  common  of  our  British  species, 

I P.  cronatum,  occurs  on  dead  leaves  In 
! woods,  and  is  often  very  pretty  with  Its 
: yellow  disk  surrounded  by  black  teeth. 
'Hystcrium  borders  very  closely  on  Opegra- 
pha,  as  docs  the  genus  Spliarria  among  the 
■ Spharriacei  on  Verrucaria.  [M.  J.  B.J 
| PHACOCAPNOS.  A genus  of  Fttmaria- 
; rerr  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consisting 
i of  a climbing  herb  with  the  habit  of  Cory- 
\ dalis  claviculata,  but  differing  from  that 
genus  in  having  the  seeds  without  a stro- 
phiolc  at  the  hiium.  [J  T.  8.] 

PH.EDRANASSA.  A genus  of  Amaryl- 
tidacea-,  comprising  a few  bulbous  plants 
of  Peru  and  (Juito.  They  have  broadish 
ovate  leaves,  and  terete  scapes  supporting 
an  umbel  of  several  drooping  flowers.  The 
perianth  Is  tubular  funnel-shaped,  shorter 
on  the  lower  side,  the  tube  short,  and  the 
limb  nearly  erect,  of  spathulate  convolute 
segments.  There  are  six  exserted  stamens 
growing  from  the  top  of  the  tube ; a straight 
style  with  simple  clavate  stigma ; and  a 
three-celled  ovary  with  the  ovules  crowded 
in  two  rows  In  each  cell.  P.  ehUrracra  Is 
a very  handsome  plant  with  flowers  up- 
wards of  two  inches  long,  the  short,  tube 
green  and  the  convolute  limb  segments 
purplish-rose,  tipped  with  greeu.  [T.  MO 

PH.ENOCARPOUS.  Bearing  a fruit 
whicli  has  no  adhesion  with  surrounding 
parts. 

PH.ENOGAMOUS.  Having  manifest 
flowers. 

PH.EO,  PHAIOS.  Prefixed  to  Greek 
compound-  = fuscous. 

PHvEOCORDYLIS.  Bhopalocnemis. 

PH.EOCYST.  Tlie  name  given  by  De- 
caisne  to  the  Cytoblast. 

PH.EOSTOMA.  Clarkia. 

PHAGNAT.ON.  A genus  of  the  tribe 
Astercee  of  Composites,  readily  recognised 
by  its  habit.  Its  essential  character  is 
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found  in  the  unlscrial  pappus  of  rough 
hairs,  which  are  eight  In  number  In  the 
! outer  female  florets,  and  ten  In  the  Inner 
perfect  ones.  There  are  seventeen  species, 
distributed  chiefly  over  the  Mediterranean 
region,  the  eastern  limit  being  Tibet,  and 
the  western  the  Canary  and  Cape  dr  Vcrd 
Islands.  They  are  perennial  herbs  with  a 
woody  rootstock,  from  which,  in  most  spe- 
cies, are  given  off  a great  number  of  un- 
branrhed  shoots  about  a foot  high,  each 
; terminating  In  a single  flower-head,  and 
the  wholeforming  a compact  rounded  mass.  ] 
The  stems  and  the  under  surface  of  the  I 
leaves  are  clothed  with  white  down,  and  the 
flower-heads  generally  contain  many  tubu- 
1 lar  yellow  florets,  but  In  a few  species  are 
' corymbose,  and  purple.  [A.  A.  BJ 

PHAJU8.  The  original  species  upon 
which  this  genus  of  orchids  was  founded 
by  Lourelro  is  a cultivated  Chinese  plant, 
and  all  the  other  eighteen  or  twenty  since 
added  are  natives  of  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  ! 
They  are  tall  erect  mostly  terrestrial 
plants,  with  great  broad  plicate  leaves,  and 
radical  leafless  scapes  bearing  a few  large 
showy  flowers.  Their  sepals  and  petals  are 
nearly  alike,  mostly  spreading,  and  free ; 
the  lip  entire  or  three-lobed,  broad  and 
convolute  round  the  column,  with  the  base 
of  which  it  is  adnate  and  formed  Into  a I 
spur;  the  column  is  long,  semlcylindrl- 
cal,  and  dilated  at  its  apex  ; and  the  anther 
four  or  obsoietely  eight-celled,  and  con- 
taining eight  pollen-masses  attached  in 
fours  to  an  elastic  membrane.  [A.  a] 


more  large  exceedingly  beautiful  almost 
entirely  pure  white  flowers,  the  only  colunr 
about  them  being  some  streaks  and  spots 
of  yellow  aud  crimson  on  the  lip,  which  is 
tbree-lobed,  smaller  than  the  petals,  and 
lias  two  three-toothed  plates  at  Its  base, 
and  two  curious  twisted  tendrils  at  Its  tip. 
Hut  the  most  magnificent  species  of  the 
genus  is  P fSchilleriana,  which  hasnotoniy 
beautiful  flowers  but  beautiful  leaves  also, 
the  latter  being  Irregularly  mottled  all 
over  with  very  deep  green  upon  a lighter 
green  ground,  and  the  former  tinged  with 
delicate  plnklsb  purple.  At  the  base  of  its 
lip  there  are  a couple  of  yellow  callosities, 
and  instead  of  being  furnished  with  ten- 
drils, its  tip  Is  prolonged  Into  a pair  of  re- 
curved horns.  [A.  8.J 

PHAI.AXGES.  Bundles  of  stamens ; a 
collection  of  several  stamens  joined  more 
or  less  by  their  filaments. 


PHAL  ACR/EA  A genus  of  Compoaita, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  South  American 
herbs,  nearly  allied  to  Ageratum,  but  with- 
out any  pappus  to  the  achenes. 

PHAL/EN'OPSIS.  The  species  of  this 
genus  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  numerous  orchids  known  to  cultivators 
In  this  country.  For  a long  time  only  a 
single  species  was  known,  but  others  have 
latterly  been  discovered,  all  natives  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ; and  tiie 
genua  now  contains  about  a dozen  species. 
They  arc  epiphytes,  with  scarcely  any 
stems,  few  broad  thick  leathery  two-ranked 
leaves,  notched  at  the  top,  and  perennial 
racemose  inflorescence  bearing  numerous 
mostly  large  showy  flowers.  These  have 
flatly-spread  free  sepals  and  petals,  the 
latter  of  which  are  much  larger  and  wider 
than  the  former;  a three-lobed  free  lip 
continuous  with  the  prolonged  base  of  the 
column,  and  furnished  with  a callosity  at 
its  base  ; a semlterete  column,  thickened 
upwards ; and  a two-celled  anther,  contain- 
ing two  pollen-masses  attached  liy  a strap- 
shaped  raudiclc  to  a cordate  gland.  The 
best-known  species  in  our  gardens,  that 
first  Introduced  from  Manilla,  is  the  one 
referred  to  P.  amnbilia  by  Dr.  LIndley,  but 
which  is  now  reported  to  he  not  the  true 
P.  ii mabilia  of  Blume.  It  has  large  and  very 
thick  tough  ilark-green  somewhat  elliptical 
leaves  ; and  a long  drooping  stalk  hearing 
at  its  extremity  a raceme  of  a dozen  or 


PHALARIS.  A genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Phalarldecr.  The  inflorescence  is  In 
, close  spike-like  panicles,  the  spikelets  with 
one  perfect  flower,  and  generally  the  rudi- 
ments of  two  imiierfert  ones,  which  latter 
, form  minute  scales  between  the  outer 
empty  glumes ; glumes  two,  carinate  ; pales 
two,  carinate  on  their  backs.  The  score 
or  more  of  described  species  are  mostly 
from  Central  Asia.  P.  canarienaia  supplies 
the  well-known  canary-seed,  so  much  used 
tor  singing  cage-birds.  [D.  MO 

PHAI.LOIDEI.  A natural  order  of  gas- 
tenunycetouBFuiifli,  distinguished  by  tbelr 
soft  cellular  receptacle  which  bursts 
through  a gelatinous  volva,  and  by  the 
sinuous  hymenium  melting  down  with  the 
spores  into  an  olivaceous  foetid  semifluid 
i mass.  Many  of  the  species  are  extremely 
beautiful,  but  their  beauty  docs  not  com- 
pensate for  their  odious  smell.  A few  spe- 
cies occur  in  temperate  regions,  but  the 
order  has  its  maximum  In  tropical  regions, 
or  at  least  in  countries  where  the  thermo- 
meter never  descends  very  low.  The  gela- 
tinous volva  of  one  or  two  species  is  eaten 
where  better  food  Is  scarce,  and  one,  Ly bu- 
tum  ilokuain,  has  been  prescribed  when 
burnt  as  a remedy  in  ulcers.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PHALLUS.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
Phalloidei,  a natural  order  of  Fungi.  The 
plleus  is  conical,  perforated  at  the  apex, 
free  at  the  base,  slightly  wrinkled  or  deeply 
pitted,  and  either  naked  beneath  or  fur- 
nished with  a free  flounce-like  membrane, 
or  with  a bell  of  network.  The  species 
are  sometimes  tinted  with  pink  or  scarlet, 
and  those  with  the  network  are  objects  of 
universal  admiration  where  they  occur. 
One  species,  P firtidua,  is  extremely  com- 
mon In  Borne  districts  of  England.  It  is  the 
pest  of  the  Kew  rleasure-grounds,  from 
its  unsightly  form  and  detestable  smell. 

A doubtful  species,  said  to  have  a bitter 
odour,  occurs  amongst  sand  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk.  Cynophallua,  of  whicti  we  have 
one  species, C.  enninua , Is  distinguished  by 
its  imperforate  adnate  pileus.  [M.  J.  BJ 
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PHALLUS.  The  peridium  of  certain 
fun  gala. 

PHALOCALLIS.  A genua  of  Iridaccte, 
the  one  epecles,  P.  plumbea,  having  been 
separated  by  Dean  Herbert  from  Cyphella, 
to  which  it  was  first  referred ; and  charac- 
: tcrlsed  by  its  short  two-lobed  transverse 
stigmas,  which  have  the  two  outer  crests 
petaloidand  the  inner  scarcely  perceptible; 
and  by  its  thin-skinned  apparently  lnde- 
hiscent  fruit,  and  nearly  flat  thln-edged 
seeds.  The  plant  has  a slender  stem,  a 
yard  or  more  high,  furnished  with  distant 
sword-shaped  plicate  leaves,  and  bearing 
upon  its  summit  a solitary  widely  expanded 
lead-coloured  flower,  tinged  with  yellow  in 
the  centre,  about  three  inches  across,  and 
so  fugacious  that  it  lasts  only  a few  hours, 
expanding  before  sunrise  and  dying  away 
by  noon.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico.  [A.  SJ 

PHANEROGAMOUS.  The  same  as  Phse- 
nogamous,  The  term  Phanerogamia,  or 
Pheenogamia,  is  applied  to  flowering  plants 
in  contradistinction  to  Crpptogamia , the 
name  applied  to  tlowerless  plants. 

PHANE8,  PHANEUOS.  In  Greek  com- 
pounds = manifest. 

PHARBITIS.  A genus  of  showy  annual 
twining  plants,  belonging  to  the  Convolvu- 
lacete,  and  allied  to  Convolvulus,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  three-celled 
capsules.  P.  hederacea  (i/iseron  de  Michaux 
of  French  horticulturists)  is  a pretty  plant 
with  numerous  clear  azure-blue  flowers  of 
a satiny  texture,  sometimes  described  un- 
der the  name  of  Ipomaa  hederacea.  P.  his - 
vida,  known  also  as  Convolvulus  major,  has 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  large  white,  pur- 
ple, blue,  rose,  or  variegated  flowers  grow- 
ing In  clusters  three  to  five  together  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  above  species  are 
grown  In  the  open  air,  but  most  of  the 
others  require  protection.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PHARNACEUM.  A genus  of  Caryophyl- 
lacetr,  of  the  tribe  Holluginete,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  consisting  of  small 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  slender 
usually  terete  or  Aliform  bristle-pointed 
leaves,  alternate  below,  and  forming  a coma 
above,  with  fringed  stipules.  The  cymes 
are  compound,  the  terminal  ones  stalked, 
the  axillary  often  sessile,  but  sometimes 
the  flowerB  are  umbellate  or  solitary  ; calyx 
flve-parted,  often  coloured  ; petals  none ; 
stamens  five,  rarely  six  or  seven;  styles 
three;  capsule  three-valved,  three-celled, 
many-seeded.  [J.  T.  8J 

PHARU8.  A genus  of  grasses  of  the 
'v  tribe  Onizcte.  The  inflorescence  lsinsoll- 
'-,’iry  spiked  or  compound  panicles;  male 
an.1  female  flowers  separate,  the  males 
sllg  itly  stalked,  the  females  sessile.  Steu- 
dcl  describes  six  species,  which  are  large 
broadleaved  grasses,  natives  of  Bout  h Ame- 
rica. [D.  MJ 

PHA8CEH5.  A natural  order  of  acro- 
carpous mosses,  distinguished  by  the  cap- 
sule being  mostly  nearly  sessile,  having  no 
proper  lid,  and  therefore  not  opening  by  a 


horizontal  fissure  like  other  mosses.  Al- 
most all  the  species  are  small  and  insigni- 
ficant annuals,  though  not  without  in- 
terest to  the  botanist.  Archidium  differs 
in  its  perennial  growth,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  its  large  angular  spores.  Voitea, 
which  is  also  perennial,  has  a large  hooded 
long-beaked  veil, and  a persistent  columella, 
and  has  somewhat  the  habit  of  Splachnum. 
The  only  European  species  grows,  like  most 
Bplachnidea,  on  dung,  [M.  J.  BO 

PHA8CUM.  A genus  of  annual  mosses 
with  an  Indehiscent  capsule  and  fugacious 
columella.  The  species  are  for  the  most 
part  stemless,  and  sometimes  arc  of  such 
rapid  growth  that  the  plant  passes  through 
every  stage  before  theorlginal  germinating 
threads  have  vanished.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  divided  by  authors  Into 
several  distinct  families.  Their  favourite 
place  of  growth  is  exposed  fields  and  wall- 
tops.  They  are  rather  plants  of  the  plains 
than  of  the  mountains.  [M.  J.  BO 

PHASEOLUS.  A genus  of  Leguminoew, 
of  the  suborder  Papilionacece,  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  carina  or  lower  petal  of  the 
corolla  terminating  in  a long  spirally-twist- 
ed point.  It  consists  of  annuals,  or  herba- 
ceous perennials,  with  the  rootstock  often 
tuberous,  and  having  annual  stems,  cither 
erect  and  short  or  more  frequently  twining. 
The  leaves  have  usually  three  leaflets,  the 
lateral  ones  inserted  on  the  common  stalk 
at  some  distance  from  the  terminal  one ; 
the  flowers  are  two  or  three  together,  on 
knot-like  protuberances,  along  axillary  pe- 
duncles, and  often  very  showy.  The  calyx 
Is  campanulate  with  four  or  five  teeth; 
the  stamens  dladelphoue,  one  free  and  the 
other  nine  united  In  a sheath ; and  the  pod 
straight  or  slightly  curved,  containing  se- 
veral seeds  which  are  usually  more  or  less 
flattened.  There  are  nearly  fifty  species 
known,  natives  of  hot  climates,  especially 
of  Southern  and  Central  America,  with  a 
few  dispersed  over  Africa,  Southern  Asia, 
and  the  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

Amongst  them  many  have  been  long  and 
generally  cultivated  for  human  food,  and  a 
few  for  ornament.  The  most  remarkable 
are  P.  vulgaris,  the  Kidney  or  French  Bean 
or  Haricot,  of  uncertain  origin,  probably 
Asiatic,  the  most  generally  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  other  temperate  climates. 
Amidst  a number  of  varieties  or  races, 
often  described  as  species,  it  may  always 
be  known  by  its  few-flowered  peduncles, 
and  by  the  ovate  striate  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx.  P.  multiflorus  ( coccinetis ),  the 
Scarlet  Runner,  a native  of  Mexico,  has  a 
thick  tuberous  rootstock,  and  annual  twin- 
ing stems,  Bhowy  scarlet  or  white  flowers, 
numerous  on  the  peduncles,  and  rough 
pods.  P.  lunatue  Is  apparently  wild  In 
America,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
so  generally  cultivated  In  hot  climates 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  origin. 
In  Europe  it  Is  unknown,  being  too  tender 
for  our  climate.  It  Is  much  like  the  Com- 
mon French  Bean  in  general  aspect,  but 
the  flowers  are  much  smaller  and  more 
numerous ; and  the  pod  is  flat,  short,  broad, 
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and  somewhat  crescent-shaped,  with  only 
two  or  three  seeds.  P.  perennis , common 
In  the  Northern  States  of  North  America, 
Is  very  near  P.  lunatns , but  with  a narrower 
pod : It  does  not  appear  to  be  cultivated. 
P.  Max , of  which  P.  Mungo  is  a variety,  is 
a native  of  tropical  Asia,  and  is  much  culti- 
vated In  India  and  some  parts  of  Africa; 
like  P.  vulgaris,  it  is  dwarf  and  erect  or 
twining,  but  is  very  hairy  with  large  sti- 
pules ; and  the  narrow  nearly  cylindrical 
hanging  pod  is  very  hairy ; the  seeds  are 
small,  and  the  flowers  insignificant.  P. 
semierexins , a common  maritime  species  in 
tropical  countries,  especially  America,  be- 
longs to  a section  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  wings  or  lateral  petals  of  the 
corolla.  P.  truxillensis  is  a showy  species 
with  large  variegated  flowers  often  trans- 
mitted as  wild  or  cultivated  from  India 
as  well  as  from  many  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. P.  Caracalla , believed  to  be  a native 
of  Brazil,  is  often  grown  under  the  name 
of  Caracol  in  the  gardens  of  South  Ame- 
rica, 8outhem  Europe,  and  sometimes 
In  India,  for  its  large  showy  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  In  all,  the  petals  are  twist- 
ed at  the  top  with  the  carina  into  a cork- 
screw. Some  other  kidney-beans  cultivated 
In  hot  countries,  and  formerly  referred  to 
Phaseoltis  or  Dolichos , now  form  the  genus 
Vigna. 

The  Common  Kidney  Bean,  P.  vulgaris . 
not  unfrequently  called  the  French  Bean, 
is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  In  1597— 
although  by  some  writers  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands about  the  year  1509,  when  the  taste 
for  gardening  l»egan  to  revive  in  England. 
The  whole  plant  is  slightly  pubescent,  with 
leaves  composed  of  three  oval  pointed  leaf- 
lets, having  angular  footstalks,  knotted 
at  the  base,  and  small  stipules.  The  flowers 
arc  axillary,  clustered,  white,  rose,  or  lilac. 
The  legume  or  pod  Is  from  three  to  six  inch- 
es or  more  in  length,  compressed  and  pen- 
dulous, terminating  in  a small  sharp  point. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  Kidney 
Beans  is  that  given  by  Pliny.who  calls  them 
Phascoli , and  says  the  pod  is  to  be  eaten 
with  the  seed.  Several  kinds  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Gerarde  in  1590;  and  since 
that  time  cultivation  has  produced  nume- 
rous varieties,  which,  although  similar  to 
one  another  in  appearance,  arc  very  dif- 
ferent in  habit.  Some  are  termed  runners, 
from  having  stems  which  twine  round 
stakes  six  or  eight  feet  high  for  support; 
others  are  dwarf  and  bushy,  while  many 
hold  a middle  place  between  the  two.  Of 
some  of  these  again  the  young  green  pods 
are  eaten— of  others  the  seeds;  while  in  a 
third  division  both  pod  and  seed  may  be 
used  until  nearly  arrived  at  maturity.  In 
this  country  it  is  the  green  pods  in  a young 
state  which  are  most  valued,  and  when 
properly  dressed  they  are  highly  esteemed 
as  a wholesome  and  excellent  vegetable. 
On  the  Continent  the  ripe  seeds,  under  the 
name  of  Haricots , are  much  used  by  cooks 
in  the  composition  of  a dish  so  called,  as 
well  as  for  a variety  of  soups  and  stews; 
and  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  they  are 


well  known  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people  during  Lent.  When 
very  young  the  green  pods  are  frequently 
preserved  as  a pickle  by  themselves,  and 
also  form  an  ingredient  in  ‘mixed’  pickles. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  Bean,  P.  multifloms, 
is  usually  considered  to  be  a half-hardy 
annual,  and  is  treated  as  such,  although  in 
reality  it  is  a tender  perennial  having 
tuberous  roots  which  may  be  taken  up  and 
preserved  during  winter  for  planting  in 
1 spring.  It  is  a native  of  South  America, 
i and  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  In 
| 1633.  Although  specifically  distinct  from 
P.  vulgaris , yet  in  foliage  and  general  ap- 
J pearance  it  differs  but  little  from  some  of 
, the  varieties  of  that  species.  The  whole 
plant  is  slightly  pubescent,  of  a twining 
habit,  and  if  supported  will  climb  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  flowers 
are  produced  In  solitary  racemes,  about  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  and  arranged  in  pairs 
with  bracts  somewhat  shorter  thau  the 
calyx.  They  are  very  handsome,  the  upper 
part,  or  standard,  being  scarlet,  while  the 
wings  and  keel  are  of  a pale  red  or  rose- 
colour.  The  pods  are  pendulous,  not  quite 
so  long  as  those  of  the  Common  Kidney 
Bean,  but  broader,  compressed  and  more 
succulent,  with  a rougher  surface. 

As  a culinary  vegetable,  the  Scarlet  Run- 
ner is  much  esteemed,  and  occupies  a place 
in  almost  every  garden— more  particularly  | 
in  that  of  the  cottager,  where  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  it  is  not  only  one  of 
its  greatest  ornaments,  but  is  also  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  useful  vegetables 
the  cottager  can  possibly  cultivate.  The 
young  green  pods  are  dressed  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Kidney  Bean.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  roots  are  narcotic 
and  poisonous.  [W.  B.  B.J 

PHAT7M.  An  Indian  and  Mauritian  name 
for  Angrcecum  fragrans. 

PHEASANTS-EYE.  Adonis  astivalis, 

! and  A.  autumnalis. 

PHEASANT-WOOD.  The  same  as  Par- 
tridge-wood. 

PHEBALICM.  A name  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  phibalcf,  a 
myrtle,  in  allusion  to  the  appearance  of 
some  of  the  species.  The  genus  Is  included 
; among  Rutacetr,  and  consists  of  small  trees 
1 or  shrubs,  natives  of  extratropical  New 
j Holland.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  clothed 
with  star-shaped  hairs,  or  silvery  or  red- 
! dish  scales.  The  flower-stalks  are  axillary 
] or  terminal,  arranged  in  an  umbellate  or 
corymbose  manner;  fldwers  small,  with 
an  entire  or  more  or  less  five-cleft  calyx  ; 

• i>etals  five  lance-shaped,  longer  than  the 
I sepals ; stamens  ten,  longer  than  the  petals, 
fl  ve  shorter  than  the  remaining  five ; ovary 
flve-lobed  on  a short  stalk,  with  five  com- 
partments each  containing  two  ovules,  one 
ascending,  the  other  pendent;  styles  five, 
confluent,  with  a five-furrowed  stigma. 
Fruit  of  five  two-valved  one-seeded  fol-  1 
licles.  CM.  T.  M.J  ! 

PHEGOPTERI8.  The  name  now  some-  ; 
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times  applied  to  a large  group  of  Polypo- 
dium, in  which  the  fronds,  Instead  of  being 
articulated  with  a rhizome  as  in  P.  vulgare, 
are  continuous  and  adherent  to  a caudex, 
which  may  be  either  short  and  erect  as  in 
P.  alpestre,  or  elongated  and  creeping  as  in 
P.  Dryopteri8.  Usually  the  sori  are  medial 
on  the  free  veins.  Generally  speaking,  the 
habit  of  growth  is  that  of  Lastrea,  [T.  M.] 

PHELIPiEA.  A genus  of  Orobancha- 
ceoe , resembling  the  broommpes  in  habit, 
and  distinguished  mainly  by  the  tubular 
calyx,  which  is  furnished  with  two  or  three 
bracts,  and  by  the  capsule  opening  at  the 
top  Instead  of  the  side.  The  genus  thus 
characterised  will  include  two  British 
species  of  Broom  rape— Orobanche  ccerulea 
and  0.  ramosa,  [C.  A.  J.J 

PHENACOSPERMUM.  Endlicher  has 
proposed  to  constitute  under  this  name  a 
genus  of  Musacece , comprising  certain  spe- 
cies from  tropical  America,  which  resemble 
Heliconia  in  general  appearance.  The  flow- 
ers are  not  known,  but  the  fruit  is  capsular, 
and  contains  numerous  seeds  arranged  in 
several  rows.  From  the  allied  genus  Ra- 
v enala  It  is  distinguished  by  its  somewhat 
I globular  seeds,  which  are  attached  by 
means  of  a long  stiff  funicle  or  umbilical 
cord,  which  breaks  up  into  a fibrous  tow- 
like  aril  overlying  or  concealing  the  seed; 
hence  perhaps  the  name,  from  the  Greek 
phenax , an  impostor.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHILADELPHACE.il.  ( Syringas .)  A 
natural  order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Llndley’s  grossal  alliance  of 
epigynous  Exogens.  Calyx  valvate  with  a 
persistent  limb;  petals  alternate  with  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  equal  to  them 
in  number,  imbricate;  stamens  indefinite; 
ovary  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
styles  distinct ; stigmas  four  to  ten ; ovules 
attached  to  a central  placenta.  Fruit  a four 
to  ten-celled  capsule,  free  above,  with  in- 
definite scobiforra  pendulous  seeds,  with 
a loose  membranous  arillus.  Shrubs  with 
deciduous  opposite  exstipulate  leaves 
without  dots;  flowers  usually  in  tricho- 
tomous  cymes.  They  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  of  North  America,  Japan, 
and  India.  They  have  no  marked  proper- 
ties. The  flowers  of  Philadelphus  corona- 
rius  (Syringa)  have  a peculiar  sweetish 
odour  due  to  the  presence  of  an  oil,  which 
to  some  persons  is  overpowering  and  dis- 
agreeable. Deutzia  scalrra  has  a scurfy 
matter  on  its  leaves,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  beautiful 
stellate  hairs.  There  are  five  genera,  in- 
cluding twenty-seven  species.  Examples : 
Philadelphus , Deutzia,  [J.  H.  B.J 

PHILADELPHUS.  A genus  of  shrubs 
better  known  by  the  names  Syringa  and 
Mock  Orange,  giving  name  to  the  order 
Philadelphacece , and  distinguished  from 
Deutzia  by  having  four  petals.  P.  corona- 
rius  is  the  large  bushy  shrub  so  common 
In  shrubberies  and  cottage  gardens,  and 
remarkable  Inearly  summerfor  its  terminal 
tufts  of  large  creamy- white  flowers  having 
a powerful  odour,  which  at  a distance  is ' 


thought  to  resemble  that  of  orange-flow-  ' 
ers;  and  known  also  by  the  flavour  of  its  j 
leaves,  which  is  precisely  that  of  cucum- 
bers. The  terminal  flower  in  each  tuft,  I 
it  should  be  observed,  has  five  petals,  i 
Other  species  with  scentless  flowers  are 
less  frequently  cultivated.  French,  Serin- 
gat ; German,  P/ei/enstrauch.  [C.  A.  J ] 

PH1LARIA.  (Fr.)  Phillyrea. 

PHILESIACE2E.  ( Philesiads .)  A natural 
order  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belong- 
ing to  Llndley’s  class  of  Dictyogens.  They 
are  nearly  allied  to  Roxburghiacece , from  I 
which  they  differ  In  their  triraerous  sym- 
metry, parietal  placentae,  and  orthotropal 
ovules.  Most  authors  Include  them  in  that  1 
order.  They  are  natives  of  Chili,  and  com- 
prise the  genera  Phxlesia  and  Lapageria, 
each  with  a single  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PHILESIA  buxifolia,  the  Pepino  of  Val- 
divia, is  a small  evergreen  box-leaved  erect 
shrub,  native  of  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  South  America,  from  Valdivia  to  Magel- 
haens’  Straits,  bearing  an  abundance  of 
large  beautiful  drooping,  somewhat  bell- 
shaped, bright  rose-red,  rather  waxy  flow- 
ers. By  some  botanists  it  is  referred  to 
Smilaeeee , while  others  place  it  and  the  ap- 
parently closely  allied  genus  Lapageria  in 
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a separate  order,  styled  Philesiacece.  It  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  having  a small  three-leaved 
calyx  and  a large  three-petaled  corolla,  mo- 
nadelphous  stamens,  and  an  obscurely 
tliree-lol>ed  stigma.  In  habit  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  Lapageria , being  an  erect  stiff 
shrub  Instead  of  a scrambling  climber, 
and  having  penninerved  in  place  of  five- 
nerved  leaves.  [A.  S.J 

PHILIBERTIA.  Sarcostemma. 

PHILIPPIA.  A genus  of  heath  worts, 
having  eight  6tamens  partly  adherent  to 
each  other,  and  a four-celled  four-valved 
seed-vessel,  containing  many  seeds.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  Madagascar, 
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and  Mauritius.  They  are  shrubs,  having 
the  leaves  In  whorls  of  three  or  six:  and 
the  flowers  small  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  [U.  DJ 

PHIUPPODENDRON.  A name  given 
by  Polteau,  In  honour  of  King  Louis-Phl- 
lippe,  to  a little  tortuous  shrub  cultivated 
In  the  Paris  Jardm  des  Plantes,  and  then 
believed  to  have  been  of  Nepalese  origin, 
and  to  be  the  type  of  a new  natural  order. 
A further  Investigation  has,  however, 
proved  It  to  be  the  Plagianthus  betulinus, 
a malvaceous  plant  from  New  Zealand. 

PHILLYREA.  Evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees  Introduced  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  commonly  planted  in 
shrubberies  and  parks  where  it  is  desired 
to  have  a mass  of  foliage  in  winter.  Many 
species  and  varieties  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  all  of  which  agree  in  having  ob- 
long more  or  less  serrated  opposite  leaves, 
and  Inconspicuous  greenish-white  flowers 
growing  in  axillary  clusters.  They  belong 
to  the  order  Oleacece,  and  are  closely  allied 
to  the  olive,  but  bear  a globose  berry  The 
species  most  commonly  grown  are  P.  lati- 
folia , P.  media,  and  P.  anpustifolia,  from 
which  numerous  varieties  have  been  de- 
rived. The  Phillyreas  with  hollies  and 
yews  were  formerly  much  employed  as  sub- 
jects for  the  topiary  art ; but  they  are  now 
mostly  allowed  to  retain  their  natural  habit. 
— , CAPE.  Cassine  capensis.  [C.  A.  JJ 

PHILODENDRON.  A genus  of  tropical 
American  plants  of  the  family  Araceie. 
They  have  mostly  scrambling  sLems,  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  trunks  of  trees, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  The  leaves 
are  large,  often  Irregularly  lobed,  the  blades 
attached  to  the  stalk  by  a kind  of  joint,  and 
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the  veins  very  small  and  densely  crowded. 
The  spathe  opens  after  the  fertilisation  of 
the  flowers,  and  falls  off  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  The  spadix  Is  nearly  of  the  same  size 
as  the  spathe,  wholly  covered  with  flowers, 
the  abortive  ones  being  placed  below  the 
stamens;  anthers  sessile,  opening  at  the 
summit  ;ovary  lnany-celied,  with  numerous 


ovules  attached  to  the  Inner  angle  of  each 
compartment  by  means  of  long  threads.  1 
Several  species  are  in  cultivation  as  stove  I 
i plants.  [M.  T MJ  j 

I PHILOGLOSSA.  A decumbent  Peruvian  ! 
herb,  with  yellow  radiating  flower-heads, 
constituting  a genus  of  Composnta ;,  of  the 
tribe  Helianthea.  It  is  technically  placed 
near  Calliopsis,  but  differs  at  first  sight  by 
the  much  more  numerous  narrow  ligulate 
ray-florets.  Tho  branches  of  the  style  are 
also  very  hispid. 

PHILOGYNE.  OneofHaworth’sspurious 
generaof  amaryllids,  of  which  he  described 
eight  species,  all  founded  upon  well-known 
! varieties  of  Xarcissus  odorus,  the  sweets 
[ smelling  Narcissus.  [A.  SJ  | 

PHILOTHECA.  A genus  of  Rutacece, 
consisting  of  heath-like  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  eastern  extratropical  parts  of  Austra- 
lia. The  leaves  are  linear,  and  the  flower- 
stalks  axillary  and  terminal,  solitary  with 
small  scale-like  bracts.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
parted ; petals  five,  stalked,  much  longer 
than  the  sepals ; stamens  ten,  those  oppo- 
site the  petals  shorter  than  the  rest;  the  I 
' filaments  hairy  above,  and  combined  below  I 
into  a smooth  tube ; ovary  on  a short  stalk, 
flve-lobed,  the  styles  combined  Into  one. 
Fruit  of  five  two-valved  capsules  or  fol- 
licles, each  with  one  seed.  P.  australis, 
with  red  flowers.  Is  grown  as  an  ornamen-  ; 
tat  shrub  In  greenhouses.  The  name  should  ] 
be  more  correctly  Psilotheca,  from  the  : 
Greek  psilos,  smooth,  in  allusion  to  the 
smooth  sheath  or  tube  formed  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PHILYDRACE/E.  ( TTatencorts.l  A na- 
tural order  of  petalold  monocotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  xyridai  alliance  of 
Endogens.  They  are  closely  allied  to  Xyri- 
dacere,  and  differ  chiefly  in  the  want  of  an 
outer  perianth.  In  the  Inner  perianth  being 
two-leaved.  In  having  three  stamens,  two 
abortive,  and  In  the  embryo  being  large  in 
the  axis  of  the  albumen.  The  flowers  have 
spathaceous  bracts  : the  roots  are  fibrous, 
the  stem  simple,  leafy  and  often  woolly, 
and  the  leaves  cnslform  and  sheathing  at 
the  base.  They  are  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, Cochin  China,  and  China.  [J.  H.  B.J 

PH  I LY  DRUM.  The  type  of  the  Phily- 
drncete,  anil  comprising  a single  species, 
native  of  wet  marshy  places  in  China  and 
Australia  This  plant,  P,  lanugmosvm,  Is 
au  erect  annual  attaining  a height  of  two 
to  three  feet,  with  lance-shaped  leaves  di- 
lated at  the  base,  covered  (as  also  are  the 
outer  portions  of  the  perianth,  and  the 
capsules)  with  dense  woolly  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  placed  on  long  spikes, 
and  protected  by  sheathing  bracts.  The 
genus  Is  distinguished  from  Heteeria,  the 
only  other  genus  of  the  order,  by  the  an- 
thers, whose  cells  are  somewhat  spiral, 
and  by  the  placentte  of  tho  fruit,  which 
are  two-lobed  and  recurved,  bearing  tho 
numerous  seeds  on  the  outer  surface.  The 
seeds,  moreover,  are  marked  externally 
I with  spiral  strlations,  and  have  a little  cap- 
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like  process  at  one  end.  The  genus  derives 
Its  name  from  the  localities  In  which  the 
species  Is  found. 

The  flowerB  of  this  plant  consist  of  a yel- 
low perianth  In  two  segments,  and  three 
stamens— one  fertile  opposite  the  lower 
segment  of  theperianth,  two  sterile  and  pe- 
taloid.  Dr.  Lindley  describes  the  flower  as 
wanting  the  calyx,  and  having  a two-leaved 
corolla;  hut  from  the  fact  that  the  upper 
segment  Is  frequently  notched,  and  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  veins  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stamens.  It  seems  preferable  to 
consider  the  parts  of  the  perianth  as  con- 
stituting a calyx  rather  than  a corolla. 
The  leaves  arecqultant,  spongy  within,  and 
with  partitions  of  star-shaped  cells.  The 
structure  of  the  flower-stalk  Is  like  that  of 
an  Exogen  rather  than  an  Endogen,  being 
cellular  on  the  outside  and  In  the  rentre, 
while  between  the  two  layers  a perfect 
circle  of  woody  tissue  occurs.  The  pollen- 
grains  are  round,  and  cohere  in  groups  of 
four.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PHLEBODIEM.  One  of  the  net-veined 
genera  separated  from  Polppodium,  with 
which  it  agrees  entirely  in  respect  to  the 
fructification.  The  veins  are  reticulated, 
with  free  Included  veinlets,  which  are  ex- 
current ; and  the  sort  are  placed  on  the 
converging  apices  of  two  or  more  of  these 
veinlets occupyingan elongated  areole,  the 
costal  areole  being  transverse  and  void. 
The  typical  species  Is  P.  aureum.  [T.  MJ 

PHLEBOMORPHA.  The  mycelium  of 
certain  fungals. 

PHLETJM.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Agrostidesr.  The  Inflores- 
cence is  mostly  in  oval  spike-llke  panicles  j 
glumes  boat-shaped,  keeled,  with  short 
awns  at  their  points;  palesor  Inner  glumes 
shorter  than  the  outer,  with  a short  awn 
on  the  back.  Of  this  genus  fourteen  species 
have  been  described  by  authors,  most  of 
which  belong  to  Northern  Europe.  P.  pra- 
lense  Is  the  Cat's-tail  or  Timothy  Grass  of 
agriculturists,  and  a very  valuable  species, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  produc- 
tive among  British  grasses.  This  species 
Is  the  badge  of  the  Sutherlands.  P.  alpi- 
ntim  Is  an  Alpine  plant,  and  only  found  In 
one  or  two  localities  on  the  Scotch  moan- 
tains,  at  great  elevations.  [D.  MJ 

PHI.CEUM.  The  cellular  layer  of  bark 
below  the  epidermis. 

PHLOMIS.  A genus  of  the  labiate  or- 
der, having  the  border  of  the  calyx  entire 
or  three-toothed,  and  the  tube  of  the  cn- 
rollashort,  theupper  Up  compressed,  entire 
or  notched,  and  the  lower  tliree-cleft  and 
spreading.  The  species  are  herbs  and 
shrubs,  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  wrinkled  leaves,  and  flowers 
yellow,  white,  or  purple.  Several  have  been 
long  known  as  garden  plants.  The  name 
is  adopted  from  one  used  by  ancient  Greek 
writers.  [G.  DJ 

PHLOX.  Favourite  showy  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  perennial,  belonging  to  tbe 
Polemmiacea,  and  distinguished  by  thefol- 


lowingcharacters calyx  deeply  five-cleft ; i 
corolla  salver-shaped,  with  an  elongated  ! 
tulieand  wedge-shaped  segments, which  are 
twisted  before  expansion ; stamens  five,  In- 
serted above  the  middle  of  the  tube ; cells 
of  the  capsule  one-seeded.  Most  of  the 
species  agree  In  sending  up  rod-llke  un- 
branched stems,  one  to  four  feet  high,  with 
opposite  undivided  leaves,  and  terminal 

j panicles  of  handsome  flowers,  which  are 
white,  blue,  some  shade  of  red,  or  varie- 
gated. They  are  all  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica, and  many  species  have  been  so  long 

| cultivated  and  hybridised  that  their  spe- 
effle  names  have  given  place  In  many  In- 
stances to  the  names  by  which  they  are 

j distinguished  by  horticulturists.  P.Drum- 
niojidi,  an  annual  species,  is  among  the 
most  showy  of  the  family,  and  from  Its  low 
habit,  and  profusion  of  flowers  of  many 
hues,  is  deservedly  popular.  German, 
Flummenblume.  [C.  A.  JJ 

| PHOBEROS.  Scolopia. 

I PHCENICEOUS.  Pure  lively  red,  with  a 
mixture  of  carmine  and  scarlet. 

I PHCENIX.  With  the  exception  of  two 

1 species  found  In  South-eastern  Africa,  this 
genus  of  palms,  of  which  about  a dozen 
species  are  known,  Is  confined  to  Northern 
Africa  and  tropical  Asia,  extending  as  far 
east  as  Hong  Kong.  As  a genus  It  is  readily 
distinguished  by  Its  pinnate  leaves  from 
the  other  genera  of  the  tribe  Corgpheie, 
which  Is  characterised  by  the  flowers  pos- 
sessing three  distinct  ovaries.  Some  spe- 
cies have  scarcely  any  trunk,  while  others 
(as  the  Date  Palm)  rise  to  a great  height, 
and  have  their  trunks  thickly  covered  with 
the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  The  flower-spikes 
grow  out  from  amongst  the  leaves  and 
bear  flowers  of  one  sex  only,  the  two  sexes 
being  upon  distinct  trees.  Both  kinds  have 
a cup-shaped  three-tootlied  calyx,  and  a 
corolla  of  three  petals  with  their  edges 
valvate  In  the  male,  and  overlapping  in 
the  female ; the  former  containing  usually 
six  (very  rarely  three  or  nine)  stamens, 
with  hardly  any  filaments  and  narrow  erect 
anthers,  and  the  latter  three  distinct 
ovaries  with  sessile  hooked  stigmas.  Only 
one  of  the  ovaries,  however,  comes  to  per- 
fection, and  ripens  into  a one-seeded  fleshy 
fruit,  the  seed  being  composed  of  horny 
albumen  with  a groove  down  tbe  front  and 
the  embryo  placed  at  the  back. 

The  Date  Palm,  P.  dactylifera,  is  culti- 
vated In  Immense  quantities  ail  over  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  and  more  sparingly 
in  Western  Asia  and  Southern  Europe ; and 
In  some  of  these  countries  its  frult.though 
only  known  by  ns  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
affords  the  principal  food  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  and  likewise 
of  the  various  domestic  animals,— dogs, 
horses,  and  camels  being  alike  partial  to 
it.  The  tree  usually  grows  about  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  high,  and  lives  to  a great  age, 
trees  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  years 
old  continuing  to  produce  their  annual 
crop  of  dates.  Numerous  varieties  are  re- 
cognised by  the  Arabs  and  distinguished 
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I by  different  names,  according  to  their 
; sliai>e,  size,  quality,  and  time  of  ripening 
The  fruit,  however,  Is  not  the  only  valu- 
able part  of  this  widely  dispersed  tree.for, 
as  with  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  nearly  every 
part  is  applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  The 
iiuts  of  the  poorer  classes  are  entirely  con- 
! structed  of  its  leaves;  the  flbre  (li/)  sur- 
1 rounding  the  bases  of  their  stalks  Is  used 
j for  making  ropes  and  coarse  cloth,  the 
| stalks  themselves  for  crates,  baskets, 
brooms,  walking-sticks.  Sc c„  and  the  wood 
for  building  substantial  houses;  the  heart 
of  young  leaves  is  eaten  as  a vegetable ; the 
-a  |i  affords  an  Intoxicating  beverage  < lagbi ), 
though  to  obtain  it  the  tree  is  destroyed; 
and  even  the  hard  and  apparently  useless 
j stones  are  ground  into  food  for  camels. 


Phanix  dactylifera. 


Finally,  we  may  mention  that  the  Dato  was 
probably  the  Palm  which  supplied  the 
* branches  of  palm-trees'  mentioned  by  8t. 
John  (xii.  13)  as  having  been  carried  by 
the  people  who  went  to  meet  Christ  on  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  from 
which  Palm-Sunday  takes  Its  name. 

P.  sylvestrie,  called  the  Wild  Date,  Is  sup- 
posed by  some  authors  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  cultivated  date.  It  Is  common  allover 
India,  and,  like  the  last,  attainsaconslder- 
able  height.  Large  quantities  of  toddy  or 
palm-wine  are  obtained  from  it,  but  the 
Asiatics,  more  skilful  than  the  Africans, 
obtain  it  by  merely  cutting  off  the  young 
flower-spike,  by  which  means  they  do  not 
destroy  the  tree  Date-sugar,  so  exten- 
sively used  in  India,  is  made  by  simply  boil- 
ing the  toddy,  TA.  SJ 

PHCENOCOMA.  A generic  name  pro- 
t posed  by  1),  Don  for  the  Jlelichrysnm  pro- 
! li/erum,  a Cape  species  which  differs  from 
i the  others  in  the  central  florets  of  the 
I head  being  males  only  and  not  bermaphro- 
; dite.  It  Is  a rather  showy  everlasting, 
| with  very  small  granular  clustered  leaves, 
I and  large  solitary  terminal  flower-heads, 
j having  an  involucre  of  many  rows  of 
scales,  the  outer  of  which  are  short  and 


appressed,  and  the  Inner  long  radiating 
shiny  and  of  a beautiful  rose-purple  colour. 
The  tubular  flve-toothed  florets  are  seated 
upon  a naked  receptacle.  The  pappus  con- 
sists of  a single  row  of  rough  bristles, 
those  of  the  male  club-shaped,  and  those 
of  the  female  variously  cohering.  [A.  S J 

PHOLIDIA.  A genus  of  Myoporacea, 
containing  two  species  from  New  Holland. 
They  arc  shrubs  with  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  on  very  short  solitary  axillary  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  is  deeply  flve-rleft, 
undergoing  no  change  in  fruiting;  the  co- 
rolla is  funnel-shaped,  with  an  unequally 
flve-lobed  spreading  limb;  there  are  four 
didynamous  included  stamens,  with  cres- 
cent-shaped anthers;  and  the  ovary  is  ob- 
long and  four-celled,  with  a capitate  cmar- 
glnate  stigma.  The  drupe  has  a four- 
celled  and  four-seeded  atone.  [W.  0.] 

PHOLIDOTA.  A tropical  Asiatic  genus 
of  orchids,  the  several  species  of  which  are 
all  epiphytes  either  with  pseudobulbs  or 
fleshy  jointed  rhizomes,  and  having  plicate 
leaves,  and  terminal  usually  Imbricated  and 
two-ranked  drooping  flower-spikes.  Its 
flowers  have  equal  distinct  sepals ; smaller 
petals ; a concave  entire  or  three-lobed  lip 
parallel  with  the  column,  which  is  semi- 
I cylindrical  or  winged  ; and  a two-lipped 
j two  or  fonr-valved  anther,  containing  four 
distinct  globose  pollen-masses.  [A.  s.J 

PHOLIOTA.  A suhgenus  of  Agaricus 
belonging  to  the  series  with  brown  or 
ferruginous  spores,  and  characterised  by 
■ the  presence  of  a distinct  woven  veil,  form- 
ing a ring  on  the  stem.  One  or  two  are  es- 
culent, amongst  which  A,  pudicus  is  much 
esteemed  in  Italy.  A.  mutabtlit  Is  some- 
times confounded  with  the  German  Stock- 
schwamm,  A.  mtlleut,  but  It  is  not  clear 
that  it  is  wholesome.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PHORADENDRON.  An  extensive  genus 
of  Loranthacew,  con  lined  to  the  New  World, 
but  extending  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil.  It  has  dioecious  or  monoecious 
flowers : the  males  with  a trtfld  perianth, 
and  transversely  two-celled  anthers  open- 
ing by  pores  or  vertical  slits  (sometimes 
one-celled  ones  by  confluence) ; and  the 
females  with  a three-lobed  perianth,  and 
sessile  obtuse  stigma.  The  numerous  spe- 
cies are  parasitic  usually  leafy  shrubs,  and  ; 
have  catkin-like  jointed  spikes  of  sessile  j 
immersed  flowers.  One,  which  grows  on  ] 
elms  and  hickories  in  the  United  States,  is  • 
known  as  the  American  Mistletix  [A.  s.  ] 

PHORANTHIUM.  The  receptacle  of 
Composites; 

PHORMIUM.  The  four  species  which 
have  at  different  times  been  ascribed  to 
this  genus  of  LilUicae  are  now  combined 
into  one  variable  species,  P.  tenax,  the  New 
Zealand  Flax,  which  is  confined  to  New 
Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  This  plant 
forms  large  tufts,  and  has  sword-shaped 
leaves  growing  In  opposite  rows  and  clasp- 
ing each  other  at  the  base  ; those  of  one 
variety  being  from  live  to  six  feet  long,  of 
a bright  green  above  and  glaucous  under- 
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neath,  and  those  of  another  only  half  as 
Inner  and  palerin  colour.  Its  flower-spikes, 
which  are  large  and  alternately  branched, 
rise  up  out  of  the  centre  of  the  leaves; 
those  of  the  large-leaved  variety  reaching 
the  height  of  sixteen  feet  and  bearlngdeep 
orange-red  flowers,  while  thoseof  the  other 
are  not  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  have 
yellow  flowers  tinged  with  red.  The  flow- 
ers have  a tubular  perianth  of  six  erect 
pieces,  the  three  Inner  of  which  spread  out 
at  the  tip;  six  stamens  projecting  beyond 


the  perianth,  and  alternately  shorter ; and 
a three-celled  ovary  hearing  a three-sided 
style  and  simple  stigma,  ripening  into  a 
long  bluntly  triangular  three-valved  cap- 
sule, containing  two  rows  of  small  flatten- 
ed black  seeds  In  each  cell. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  contain  a large 
quantity  of  strong  useful  fibre,  to  which 
the  name  of  New  Zealand  Flax  has  been 
given.  When  Captain  Cook  first  landed  in 
New  Zealand,  lie  found  this  flax  in  common 
use  among  the  natives  for  making  various 
articles  of  clothing,  string,  nets.  Ac.:  and 
since  the  colonisation  of  that  country 
various  attempts  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  to  render  It  an  article  of  export, 
but  hitherto  without  much  success— the 
cost  of  preparation,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a viscid  gummy  matter  In  the  leaves, 
being  too  great  to  allow  of  a remunerative 
profit.  [A.  s.] 

PHOncS.  A termination  In  Grepk  com- 
pounds, signifying  a stalk,  or  support;  a 
part  which  bears  some  other  parts. 

PHOTINIA.  A genus  of  Pnnuiceiv  allied 
to  Craticgua;  hut  the  ovary  Is  usually  two- 
celled  only,  and  the  succulent  fruit,  crown- 
ed by  the  persistent  lobes  of  the  calyx,  has 
the  endocarp  thin  and  cartilaginous,  not 
forming  the  bony  nuts  of  Cratapns.  There 
are  several  species  natives  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  nf  Northern  and  Eastern 
India,  of  China,  Japan,  and  North-west 
America.  They  are  all  erert  unarmed 
shrubs,  with  evergreen  laurel-like  leaves, 
and  numerous  small  flowers  In  terminal 


panicles.  One  species,  P.  serrulata,  a native 
of  China  and  Japan,  has  long  been  an  in- 
mate of  our  shrubberies  under  the  name 
of  CratcrguM glabra,  and  is  very  ornamental 
as  an  evergreen  from  Its  handsome  shining 
foliage,  hut  more  particularly  so  when  cir- 
cumstances admit  of  Its  developing  In  per- 
fection its  rich  panicles  of  Innumerable 
small  flowers  of  apnrewhlte.  P.  arbuti/olla, 
from  California,  has  also  been  In  cultiva- 
tion, and  some  of  the  Himalayan  species 
may  be  well  worth  Introduction. 

PHOTINOPTEIUS.  A genus  of  arrostj- 
cbaceous  fernsof  scandent  habit,  wlthpln- 
nate  coriaceous  fronds,  which  are  fertile 
and  contracted  in  the  upper  part,  and  have 
the  pinnte  articulated  with  a basal  auricle 
on  the  lower  side.  The  venation  Is  netted, 
with  free  divaricate  clavate  velnlets  In 
the  ultimate  areoles  The  fructification,  as 
in  this  group,  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
fertile  plume.  P.  tptciosa,  probably  the 
only  species,  Is  found  in  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. [T.  MJ 

PHRAGMA.  A spurious  dissepiment  in 
fruits,  l.c.  one  which  Is  not  formed  by  the 
sides  of  caria'ls  ; a partition,  of  whatever 
kind. 

PHRAGMTFER,  PHRAGMIGER.  Di- 
vided by  partitions. 

PHRAGMITER.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Arundinecc.  The  Inflo- 
rescence forms  large  spreading  lax  pani- 
cles’, with  three  to  six-flowered  spikelets.ln 
which  respect  this  genus  differs  from  some 
others  that  are  nearly  allied,  but  have  spike- 
lets  with  one  flower  In  each.  The  flowers 
are  enveloped  with  long  silky  hairs.  Stcu- 
del  describes  eighteen  species  In  his  Synop- 
sis ; these  ranee  over  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  from  Western  Europe  to  Japan.  P. 
communis  Is  the  only  native  species,  and 
is.  besides,  the  largest  British  grass. 
Though  not  valuable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, ft  is  of  great  Importance  for  binding 
the  earth  on  river-banks  with  Its  exten- 
sively creeping  rootstocks.  [l>.  M.J 

rHRTGANOPTOSIS.  A name  given  hy 
Re  to  a disarticulat  ion  of  vine-shoots  that 
takes  place  principally  when  the  previous 
summer  has  been  cold  and  cloudy,  and  the 
wood  Imperfectly  ripened.  It  may  be  oli- 
served  most  years  in  this  country  in  the 
small  lateral  shoots,  and  was  known  to 
Pliny,  who  after  Theophrastus  calls  It  arti- 
culated. 8ee Clado ptosis.  [M.J.  B.J 

PHRYNIUM.  A genus  Of  Mnrantacrcr, 
consisting  of  tropical  Asiatic  and  American 
perennial  plants  with  creeping  roots,  con- 
tracted stems,  stalked  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  terminal  heads  or  panicles.  The  inner 
lateral  petals  (abortive  stamens!  are  larger 
than  the  outer  or  true  petals;  the  lip  is 
two-lobed  ; the  filament  Is  short,  attached 
to  the  Inner  lateral  segment  of  the  corolla, 
tbeanthertermtnal ; the  ovary  three-celled, 
with  a single  ovule  In  each  compartment, 
astyle  curved  above, and  an  Incurved  some- 
what funnel-shaped  stigma.  Fruit  capsu- 
lar, three-celled,  three-valved.  Several  spe- 
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! cles  arc  grown  In  this  country  as  stove 
plants ; they  are  very  similar  In  appearance 
to  the  species  of  Cnlathea.  Some  of  them 
yield  abundance  of  flbre.  On  the  authority 
of  Loureiro,  the  leaves  are  used  In  China 
for  making  vinegar  with  sugar  and  water 
or  spirit  of  rice.  [M.  T.  M.j 

PHTHIRIASIS.  A disease  produced  by 
the  presence  of  insects ; lousiness. 

PHU.  Valeriana  Diotcorid is. 

PHULWARAH.  An  Indian  name  for 
Bassia  btUyracea. 

PHURRA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
leaves  of  Chamarops  Bitchiana. 

PHYCELLA.  A genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can A maryllidacete,  comprising  some  eight 
or  ten  handsome  bulbous  plants,  with  linear 
channeled  leaves,  and  ilstular  terete  scapes 
supporting  umbels  of  numerous  dccllnate 
flowers.  The  perianth  Is  tube-like,  six- 
parted  with  a short  tube,  and  subequal  con- 
volute segments  somewhat  spreading  at 
the  apex  : the  stamens  are  stx  In  number. 
Inserted  in  the  throat  of  the  tube,  with 
declinate  filaments  ; the  style  Aliform,  de- 
cllnate,  with  a simple  stigma;  the  ovary 
three-celled,  with  many  ovules  In  each  cell 
disposed  In  two  series.  They  are  closely  re- 
lated to  nippeastrum,  but  the  faucial  mem- 
brane is  not  defective  on  the  lower  side. 
The  flowers  are  red,  and  generally  marked 
with  yellow.  [T.  MJ 

PHYCOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  the  Alyc s or  Seaweeds. 

PHYCOMATER,  The  gelatine  in  which 
the  sporulea  of  algals  flrst  vegetate. 

PHYCOMA.  The  whole  mass  of  an  algal; 
Its  thallu8  and  reproductive  bodies. 

PHYGELITJS  capenrie  is  a South  African 
shrub,  forming  a genus  of  ScrophuUirincar, 
very  nearly  allied  to  Pentstemon,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  long  curved  tube  of  the  corolla. 
In  the  barren  stamen  reduced  to  n small 
scale,  and  In  the  very  oblique  capsule,  one 
cell  being  always  much  larger  than  the 
other.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  quite  gla- 
brous : and  the  flowers  in  atermlnal  panicle, 
each  fully  an  Inch  and  a half  long. 

PHYKENCHYMA.  The  elementary  tis- 
sue of  algalB. 

PHYLICA.  Handsome  shrubs,  with  cu- 
rious evergreen  foliage,  and  the  habit  of  a 
heath,  belonging  to  the  order  Rhamnacetr. 
The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is  cylindrical  and 
flve-cleft ; the  stamens  are  protected  by 
petal-like  scales ; and  the  seed-vessel  con- 
tains three  seeds.  Most  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  South  Africa,  where,  with  their 
much-branched  stems  and  narrow  leaves, 
they  inhabit  dry  sandy  ground,  to  a certain 
extent  simulating  the  heath  tribe.  The 
narrow  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  white 
beneath,  and  revolute  at  the  margins.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  arranged  in 
heads  or  spikes.  Upwards  of  twenty  spe- ; 
cies  have  been  described,  and  several  are  ' 


cultivated,  especially  P.  ericoides,  called  by 
the  French  Bruyire  du.  Cap.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PHYLLAGATHIS  rotundi/olia  is  a some- 
what herbaceous  shrub,  native  of  Sumatra, 
having  large  cordate-ovate  denticulate  and 
strongly  seven  to  nine-nerved  leaves,  of  a 
rich  glossy  metallic  green  on  the  upper 
side,  and  a bright  red  beneath  ; and  a ter- 
minal head  of  small  purple  flowers,  sur- 
j rounded  by  large  dark-purple  bracts.  The 
I gen  us  belongs  to  the  Melastomaccir , and  has 
flowers  with  a campanulate four-lobed  calyx 
i having  two  or  three  bristles  on  the  bark  of 
: the  lobes  and  others  between  them  ; four 
j ovate  pointed  petals ; eight  stamens  with 
i subulate  one-pored  anthers  without  any 
; prolongation  of  the  connective ; and  an 
adherent  four-celled  ovary,  bearing  a slen- 
der style  terminating  in  a punctlfonn  stig- 
ma. [A.  8.] 

PHYI.LANTHFS.  A genus  of  dioecious 
Enphorbiaeea,  characterised  by  its  perianth 
J of  flveorslx  imbricate  divisions  : the  male 
flowers  with  three  stamens,  the  filaments 
either  free  or  united  and  surrounded  by 
five  or  six  glands  ; and  the  females  with 
an  ovary  of  three  cells,  two  ovules  in  each, 
and  a short  three-branched  style,  each 
branch  being  again  forked  or  divided.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  all  natives  of 
hot  countries,  and  very  variable  in  stature, 
from  small  prostrate  annuals  to  moderate- 
sized trees.  The  leaves  are  usually  small, 
alternate,  entire,  and  so  arranged  in  oppo- 
site rows  along  the  smaller  branches  as  to 
give  them  theappcarance  of  pinnate  leaves. 
The  small  green  flowers,  often  with  a yel- 
lowish orpurple  tinge,  are  usually  clustered 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  very  fre- 
quently one  female  Is  Burrounded  by  several 
males  In  each  axil.  The  fruit  Is  a small  de- 
pressed or  globular  capsule,  separating  Into 
two-valved  cocci. 

Few  species  present  any  special  interest. 
The  section  Xylophylla  comprises  Beverai 
shrubs,  chiefly  West  Indian,  curious  from 
their  flattened  leaf-like  smaller  branches 
without  any  other  leaves  than  minute 
scales.  P.  Niruri  and  Its  allies,  very  abun- 
dant in  tropical  America,  as  well  as  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  P.  Urinuria,  and  others 
more  specially  limited  to  Asia,  are  low  pro- 
strate annuals,  weeds  of  cultivation,  and 
occasionally  used  medicinally.  The  leaves 
of  P.  Conami  and  some  others  are  used  In 
tropical  America  for  poisoning  flsh.  P. 
natans,  from  tropical  America,  is  a very 
small  species  with  the  aspect  of  a Salvinia, 
usually  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  still 
waters.  None  of  the  species  have  flowers 
sufficiently  showy  for  cultivation  for  orna- 
ment. See  Ehblica  and  Xylophylla. 

PHTLLARTHRON.  A small  genus  of 
Crescmtiaear,  composed  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  confined  to  the  Islands  of  Eastern 
Africa,  principally  Madagascar.  They  have 
a very  peculiar  habit,  in  consequence  of 
the  leaves  being  narrow,  and  more  or  less 
linear,  and  made  up  of  definite  points  one 
to  two  inches  long.  The  calyx  is  flv«-eor- 
nered,  ribbed  and  persistent ; the  corolla 
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i funnel-shaped ; the  stamens  four  In  num- 
ber ; and  the  fruit  cylindrical,  very’  fleshy, 
and  apparently  many-celled.  The  branches 
are  more  or  less  glutinous,  and  often  flat 
orangular;  the  flowers  appear  In  terminal 
or  axillary  racemes,  and  are  generally  pink; 
whilst  the  fruit,  about  as  long  as  the  little 
Unger,  Is  dirty  white.  In  Mauritius  the 
fruit  of  P.  comorense  Is  used  for  jellies, 

| and  is  also  much  sought  after  by  birds;  P. 

■ Bojerianum  has  likewise  an  edible  fruit. 
Both  are  inmates  of  our  stoves.  [ B.  8J 

PHYI.I.IDE.  (Fr.)  Phyllis. 

FHYLLTLE8IA.  In  some  plants  a curl 
of  the  leaf  Is  constitutional,  as  In  Salix  on- 
nalnns.  A similar  condition,  accompanied 
I by  more  or  less  distortion  or  blistering, 
may  be  produced  by  aphides,  parasitic 
fungi,  or  by  particular  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  affection  called  curl  In 
potatos  is  of  a different  character.  See 
Curl  and  Peach  Blister.  [M.  J.  B.j 

PHYLLIS.  This  name,  derived  from  the 
GrePk  phylUm,  a leaf,  is  applied  to  a genus 
of  Cinclwnncea,  the  species  of  which  have 
handsome  foliage.  The  genus  consists  of 
i shrubs,  natives  of  {he  Canary  Isles,  with 
the  leaves  opposite  or  In  whorls  of  three 
or  four,  and  having  membranous  stipules 
prolonged  Into  thread-like  processes.  The 
flowers  are  greenish  In  a terminal  panicle  ; 
the  limb  of  the  calyx  divided  Into  two  un- 
equal deciduous  lobes  ; the  corolla  wheel- 
shaped,  live-parted,  with  a short  tube  al- 
lowing the  five  stamens  to  protrude  heyond 
it ; styles  two,  hairy ; fruit  of  two  dry  in- 
dehiscent  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.j 

PHYLLITIS.  Scolopaidrlum. 

PHYLLOBRYON  The  contracted  pedl- 
cel  of  an  ovary,  such  as  occurs  In  some 
! peppers. 

PHYLLOCACTFS.  Several  species  and 
I varieties  of  this  genus  of  Cactacere  are  cul- 
I tivated  in  hothouses  in  this  country  for 
the  sake  of  their  fine  white  or  crimson 
I flowers,  which  are  among  the  largest  and 
1 1 most  showy  of  the  order  Some  confusion 
j exists  in  their  nomenclature,  owing  to 
many  of  the  species  having  formerly  been 
referred  to  the  genera  EpiphyUum  and 
! Cereus.  They  are,  however,  distinguished 
I from  the  latter  by  their  curious  flat  broad 
| leaf-like  branches;  and  from  the  former  by 
their  flowers  being  produced  from  the 
I notches  or  indentures  along  the  edges  of 
the  brandies  instead  of  at  the  end,  and 
I having  small  sepal-like  segments  scattered 
| wide  apart  on  the  tube,  and  numerous  long 
I petals  variously  expanded  so  as  to  form  a 
j rose-likc,  or  a funnel-  or  salver-shaped  co- 
rolla, with  the  Rtamens  attached  to  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  the  outer  ones  being 
longer  than  the  inner.  The  nine  species 
| described  by  botanists  are  found  in  Mexico, 
I Central  America,  and  Brazil.  P.  Ackerman - 
Tii,  a native  of  Mexico,  has  flowers  measur- 
ing as  much  as  seven  inches  across,  and  of 
a rich  scarlet  colour  like  those  of  some 
I varieties  of  Cereus  speciosissitnus,  with 


broed,  very  sharp-pointed,  slightly  waved 
petals  ; its  stems  are  rounded  at  the  base 
and  bear  little  tufts  of  short  bristles,  and 
its  flat  branches  are  from  two  to  two-and- 
a-half  inches  broad  and  W’aved  or  deeply 
dented  along  the  margin.  P.  anguliger  is 
a West  Mexican  species,  and  is  remarkable 
for  having  its  flat  branches  deeply  and 
sharply  lobed  so  as  to  resemble  pinnately 
cut  leaves,  the  lobesalmost  forming  right- 
angled  triangles’,  its  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  fragrant,  have  brownish  outer 
petals,  and  pure  white  inner  ones.  [A.  8.] 

PHYLLOCARPUS.  A genus  of  Legumi - 
nosce,  of  the  suborder  Cceaalpiniefe , estab- 
lished by  Tulasne  on  a Brazilian  tree,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers  on  short 
lateral  peduncles,  and  remarkable  for  the 
long  broad  very  flat  and  thin  pod  with  a 
winged  keel.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  be- 
yond the  dried  specimens. 

PHYLLOCLADUS.  A singular  genus  of 
Taxaeece,  consisting  of  trees  natives  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Borneo.  On 
young  seedling  plants  of  this  genus  the 
true  leaves  are  linear,  sharply  pointed,  one 
I nerved,  and  glaucous  on  the  under-surface ; 

I but  in  the  adult  plants,  rhomb-shaped 
phy Modes  are  formed.  These  phyllodes, 

I emerging  from  the  axils  of  scaly  leaves, 
seem  to  be  formed  partly  of  the  branchlets, 
and  partly  of  a number  of  linear  leaves  all 
united  so  as  to  form  one  leaf-like  organ. 
The  fruit  consists  cf  a few  thick  scales  I 
eacli  bearing  one  ovule.  The  characters  of  ■ 
the  foliage  and  fruit  serve  to  distinguish 
this  genus  from  its  near  ally  Dacrydium. 
P.  rhomboidalis,  the  Celery-topped  Pine,  is 
in  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  tree,  as  is  ; 
also  p.  trichomanoide8,  the  bark  of  which  j 
yields  a red  dye.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYLLOCORYNE.  A genus  of  Balano-  j 
phoracea,  whose  species  are  natives  of  j 
Jamaica.  They  have  a lobed  or  branched  [ 
rootstock,  from  which  proceed  a number 
of  flower-stalks,  depsely  ini’ested  with 
scales,  and  bearing  cylindrical  or  oblong 
heads  of  flowers.  The  stamens  are  connate ; 
and  there  are  two  styles.  The  genus  is 
said  by  Dr.  Hooker,  its  originator,  to  differ 
from  Helosis,  both  in  habit, and  in  the  leafy 
j flower-stalks.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYLLODTNEOUS.  Resembling  a leaf, 
as  in  the  flattened  branches  of  Xylophylla 
and  Ruscus. 

THYLLODE,  or  PHYLLODIUM.  That 
kind  of  leaf  which  results  from  an  enlarge- 
ment and  flattening  of  the  petiole  and  the 
loss  of  leaflets. 

PHYLLOGLOSSUM.  A curious  genus 
of  clubmosses,  with  the  habit  of  an  adder’s- 
tongue.  It  has  a tuberous  root,  short  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a spike  of  capsules  sup- 
ported by  a stem  longer  than  the  leaves. 
The  capsules  are  axillary  bivalved  and  sub- 
tended by  a short  ovAte  pointed  bract.  It 
is  found  in  marshy  ground  in  New  Zealand, 
and  Is  curiously  connected  with  Ophinglos- 
sacece  by  the  very  similar  Cape  genus  Rhizo- 
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glusenm.  It  may  lie  added  that  the  germi-  PHYLLULA.  The  gear  left  on  a branch 

nation  of  Ophiogtoatum,  as  far  as  Is  known,  by  the  fall  of  a leaf. 

seems  to  confirm  the  affinity.  [JL  J,  BJ  PHYLLUM.  A sepal.  In  Greek  com- 

pounds  =.a  leaf. 

PHYMATODE3.  Pleopeltis. 

fyrf  I PHYSALIS.  This  name,  derived  from 

' h V.  the  Greek  phiwa,  a bladder,  is  applied  to  a j 

sr  /j/'N  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  family  | 

Si/ir  Solanacea ?.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  and  ! 
uI  ji  greatly  increases  In  size  after  the  corolla 

mtli  falls  off.ao  that  the  fruit  Is  enclosed  within 

m i /J  i ^ a large  leafy  bladder,  whence  the  name. 

wJ  M wLff  Thecorolla  is  folded  in  the  bud,  bell-shaped 

\ nffl  or  wheel-shaped,  and  conceals  the  five  sta- 

fL»\J  ' Ilf  (£»  mens  within  its  tube;  the  anthers  open  by 

<Jm\  long  slits;  and  the  fruit  is  succulent,  two- 

\\  celled,  enclosed  within  the  distended  calyx. 

The  species  are  widely  distributed  in  tro- 
w pical  countries,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 

Phylloglostum  Drummondl.  World, and  one  Is  found  even  in  the  south- 

, ern  and  middle  districts  of  Europe. 

PHYLLOIDEOU3.  The  same  as  Folia-  Several  species  arc  grown  in  English  gar- 
oeous.  dens,  the  best  known  being  the  hardy  Euro* 

Pi? vt  T OM  A The  leaf-like  thallus  of  species,  P.  Alkckenyi , better  known 

alcAlV  L ln  w'ra.  leal  like  tnaitus  01  M tho  wlnter  Chorry,  a name  which  It  lm« 

! aigais,  as  in  Liva.  received  in  consequence  of  lla  scarlet 

! PHYLLOMANIA.  The  production  of  cherry-like  fruit  euclosed  within  the  en- 
| leaves  in  unusual  numbers,  or  in  unusual  larged  calyx,  which  also  assumes  a bright 
j places.  red  colour,  and  thus  renders  the  plant  very 

PHYLLOPHORA.  A genus  of  rose-spor-  cafv-x^  of ' thVf  plant6  " 

wd tf/com poundl  n u clei * tet rasporM  mU?ct-  ‘luently  macerat<£  so  as  to  separate  and 
2J V ‘ ^ n rr ^ « nA  n flnfflnhph  form  Preserve  the  fibrous  network  of  veins  by 

our  coast,  and  extremely  beautiful  when 

; clearof  parasites,  but  generally  rough  with  ■ "blrhha^e ™Ughtly acMtaste  arc^ten 
™“r0iiTfwhich for'SesseSrte  meS" P,™,m are 

; aws  sa&af*  -sras*  assassxraar  * -■  *- 

FHYLLO  PTOSIS.  As  the  leaves  of  plants  Several  of  the  species  are  considered  to 

are  temporary  organs,  they  are  of  course  ! possess  medicinal  properties ; those  already 
j subject  to  decay.  In  some  cases  their  con-  : mentioned  are  said  to  be  useful  as  diuretics, 
tinuation  with  the  stems  is  so  Intimate  \ while  P.  somnifera  has,  as  its  name  implies, 
that  they  hang  on  to  it  when  dead,  till  de-  i narcotic  properties,  on  which  account  it 
composition  due  to  atmospheric  agents  was  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  The  leaves 
completely  destroys  them.  In  many  cases  i of  this  plant  steeped  in  warm  castor-oil 
they  are  articulated  to  the  stem,  and  when  are  employed  in  India  as  ati  application  to 
vitality  is  reduced  below  a certain  point  carbuncles  and  other  inflammatory  swell- 
by  excess  of  heat,  deflciency  of  moisture,  ings.  They  are  very  bitter,  and  are  given 
old  age,  or  any  other  cause,  they  fall  off,  in  the  form  of  Infusion  in  fevers.  The 
and  leave  a scar  behind.  Schacht  supposes  seeds  are  stated  to  he  employed  to  coagu- 
that  a layer  of  cork  cells  la  formed  at  the  late  milk.  According  to  Kunth,  the  leaves 
point  of  division,  which  renders  their  sepa-  of  this  plant  have  been  found  with  the 
ration  easy  and  protects  the  scar.  We  Egyptian  mummies.  [M.  T.  M.J 

have  observed  something  like  this  in  pears,  PH  YSEMATIUM  Woodsia 

but  we  cannot  find  that  it  Is  a universal  _ 

condition.  Trees  lose  their  leaves  at  very  PHYSEUMA.  The  branch  of  a Chora . 
different  periods;  in  most  cases  they  fall  PHYSIC,  CARVERS.  A North  Amert- 
the  first  year;  the  Scotch  fir  retains  them  name  for  Veronica  virginxea.  — , IN- 
three  years,  and  the  silver  fir  and  spruce  DIAN  An  American  name  fur  GiUenia 
eight  or  ten  years.  [M.  J.  B.]  trifoliala 

PHYLLOTA.  A genus  of  Leguminosa,  PHYSIOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
of  the  suborder  Papilionacete,  consisting  which  treats  of  the  functions  of  plants, 
of  Australian  shrubs  with  heath-like  leaves  onvcncirwui 

and  yellow  flowers.  They  have  the  habit  of  PH^  bOCALYMMA.  The  beautifully 
Dillwynia,  and  their  characters  are  inter-  striped  rose-coloured  wood  imported  from 
mediate  between  that  genus  and  Pultencea.  Brazil,  and  galled  Tulip-wood  b>  our  cabi- 

net-makers,  the  Rosentiolz  of  thcGermans, 

PHYLLOTAXIS.  The  manner  in  which  Bois  de  Rose  of  the  French,  and  Pao  de 
leaves  are  distributed  over  a stem.  Rosa  of  the  Portuguese— a wood  which  has 
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of  late  been  used  In  considerable  quantities 
for  Inlaying  costly  pieces  of  furniture, 
for  making  various  articles  of  small-ware, 
for  turnery,  &c.— is  the  produce  of  P.Jlori- 
bundum,  the  only  plant  belonging  to  this 
genus  of  Lythraceas . It  Is  a tree,  with  op- 
posite oval  rough  leaves;  and  large  ter- 
minal opposite-branched  panicles  of  pur- 
i pllsh  flowers,  which  are  produced  while 
i the  tree  is  leafless.  Each  flower  has  two 
large  roundish  concave  bracts,  which  en- 
| tirely  enclose  the  bud  before  it  expands  ; 

! the  bell-shaped  eight-toothed  coloured 
I calyx  is  inflated  and  persists  round  the 
ripe  fruit;  the  eight  wavy  petals  are  in- 
i f serted  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  ; the 
I twenty-four  stamens  are  long  and  project- 
j ing,  two  of  them  being  placed  opposite 
each  of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  one  op- 
! poslte  each  petal ; and  the  four-celled  he- 
mispherical or  four-sided  ovary  bears  a sim- 
ple long  style  and  round-headed  stigma, 
and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  partitions 
! ripens  into  a one-celled  fruit,  with  a free 
. central  column  to  which  numerous  flat- 
tened winged  seeds  are  attached.  [A.  8.] 

PHYSOCALYX.  A genus  of  Sc rop h ula- 
riac£(pt  consisting  of  two  species  only,  both 
of  them  Brazilian  shrubs,  with  opposite  or  i 
alternate  entire  ovate  or  obovate  leaves, 
and  orange-coloured  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes.  Their  calyx  is  large  and  inflated  ; 
the  corolla  is  tubular  with  five  spreading 
nearly  equal  lol>eB ; the  stamens  are  didy- 
namous,  included  in  the  tube,  with  bearded 
and  awned  anthers ; and  the  capsule  opens 
in  two  entire  valves.  Both  species  are 
said  to  be  showy,  but  are  unknown  in  cul- 
j tivation. 

PHYSOCHLAINA.  The  species  of  this 
1 genus  are  so  like  those  of  Hyoscyamus , that 
i they  might  with  groat  propriety  be  classed 
! with  them,  as  they  were  originally.  They 
are  herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  Si- 
beria, &c. ; and  have  the  calyx  slightly, 
Inflated  and  flve-toothed  ; the  corolla  fun- 
nel-shaped below,  widening  above  Into  the 
shape  of  a bell,  its  limb  slightly  flve-lobed  ; 
the  stamens  five,  protruding  from  the  co- 
rolla, hairy  at  the  base ; and  the  fruit  that 
of  the  henbane.  P.  orientalis,  better  known 
as  Hyoscyamus  orientals , a native  of  Si- 
beria, may  be  occasionally  met  with  In  gar- 
| dens.  It  produces  its  violet-coloured  flow 
ers  early  in  the  season;  P.  physaloides  is 
also  In  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYSOLOBIUM.  A genus  of  Legumi- 
nosce  of  the  suborder  Papilionaeeae , closely 
allied  to  Kenncdya , from  which  it  is  scarce- 
1 1 ly  sufficiently  distinguished  by  its  broad 
orbicular  vexillum  without  appendages  at 
the  base,  gl  ving  a somewhat  differen  t shape 
to  the  flower ; and  by  the  more  turgid  pod. 
It  consists  of  two  or  three  species  from 
South-west  Australia,  with  the  trailing  or 
twining  habit  of  Kennedya,  and  scarlet 
flowers,  usually  two  or  three  only  on  each 
peduncle.  Two  species  have  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  maintain  themselves,  not  being  so 
showy  as  the  allied  species  of  Zichya. 


PHYSOMYCETE8.  A small  section  of 
Fungi , distinguished  from  Ascomycetes  by 
; the  total  absence  of  anything  like  an  h.v- 
j meuium,  and  the  vesicular  fruit  which 
encloses  an  indefinite  mass  of  sporldla. 
i The  habit  Is  the  same  as  that  of  many  Hy - 
phomycetes.  It  contains  two  natural  orders 
only  : Antennariei  analogous  to  Dematiei, 
and  Mucorini  analogous  to  Mucedines.  The 
threads  are  either  free  or  closely  felted, 
and  in  one  subterraneous  genus,  Endogone , 
they  form  a little  ball.  In  Acrostalagmus 
the  sporldia  grow  from  a definite  point 
within  the  vesicular  fruit.  Antennariei 
flourish  most  in  hot  countries,  and  the  } 
species  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
Capnodium,  that  it  is  not  certain  whether 
all  of  them  are  true  species.  pd.  J.  B.)  j 

PHY80RHYNCHUS.  A genus  of  Cruci-  I 
ferae  of  the  tribe  Isatida,  from  Sclnde,  com-  ! 
prising  a glaucous  biennial,  with  the  ra-  ; 
cemes  arranged  in  a panicle.  The  fruit  has 
a very  large  ovate  acumluate  persistent 
beak,  and  two  small  valves  at  the  base; 
and  the  seeds,  two  in  number,  are  con- 
tained in  the  beak.  [J.  T.  8.3 

PHYSOSPEItMUM.  A genus  of  the  um-  ! 
bellifer  order,  distinguished  by  having 
each  half  of  the  fruit  nearly  kidney-shaped, 
with  five  slender  equal  ribs,  and  one  broad 
oil-cell  in  each  furrow.  The  species  are 
perennial  herbs,  chiefly  natives  of  South- 
ern Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  Their  lower 
leaves  are  usually  much  divided,  and  the 
upper  ones  are  in  some  mere  scales ; their  ' 
flowers  are  white,  the  umbels  surrounded 
by  bracts.  The  name,  signifying  ‘bladder- 
seed,’  indicates  the  loose  outer  coat  of  the 
fruit  in  its  early  stage.  [G.  D.]  j 

PHYSOSTEGIA.  The  generic  name  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  labiate  order; 
having  the  calyx  bell-shaped  and  much  ! 
inflated  ; and  the  corolla  with  the  Upper  ! 
lip  entire  or  notched,  and  the  lower  in 
three  round  lobes,  the  middle  one  of  which 
is  notched.  The  species  are  herbs,  natives  ' 
of  North  and  South  America,  of  handsome 
appearance,  and  acquisitions  to  gardens. 
The  name  indicates  the  bladder-Iikc  cha- 
racter of  the  calyx.  [G.  I).] 

PHYSOSTELMA.  A genus  of  Ascle- 
piadaeew,  confined  to  India  and  Java,  and 
comprising  two  species  of  twining  plants, 
with  opposite  fleshy  ovate  or  oblong 
leaves,  lateral  long-stalked  umbels,  a five- 
cleft  calyx,  a rotate  flve-lobed  corolla  of 
comparatively  large  size,  and  a corona  com- 
posed of  five  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  un- 
known. [B.  8.] 

PHYROSTEMON.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Capparidacetw,  the  name  of  which  is  ex- 
pressive of  a peculiarity  in  the  stamens, 
consisting  in  a bladder-like  thickening  of 
the  top  of  the  filament.  The  species  arc 
natives  of  Brazil,  with  annual  stems,  spar- 
ingly provided  with  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  arranged  in  clusters ; sepals  and 
petals  four;  stamens  six  or  eight,  of  un- 
equal length,  some  of  them  bent  down- 
wards, the  two  or  four  uppermost  distended  i 
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In  the  way  befnre  mentioned;  ovary  'in  a 
very  short  stalk  bent  downwards,  and  ri- 
pening Into  a two-valved  tax].  The  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  are  attached  to  a replum  or 
false  partition,  which  remains  behind  after 
the  two  valves  of  the  fruit  have  fallen 
away.  [M.  T.  51.} 

PHYS0STIG5IA.  The  Ordeal-tiean  of 
Old  Calabar,  the  Esere  of  the  natives,  is 
the  type  of  a genus  of  Lcguminnsce  of  the 
tribe  Phastolar,  approaching  ('miavalia  111 
the  characterof  Its  seeds,  but  with  flowers 
very  like  Phaseolus,  except  that  its  bearded 
style  is  terminated  by  a great  oblique  hood 
covering  the  blunt  stigma.  It  Is  upon  the 
presence  of  this  hood  that  the  genus  de- 
pends for  Its  character  and  name.  This 
plant,  called  P.  venaumm.  Is  a great 
twining  climber,  with  plnnately-trifollate 
leaves,  and  axillary  pendulous  racemes  of 
purplish  bean-like  flowers.  Its  seeds,  In 
which  the  popular  Interest  In  the  plant 
centres,  are  borne  two  or  three  together  In 
dark-brown  pods  about  six  Inches  in  lengfh, 
and  are  of  an  oblong  or  somewhat  hemi- 
spherical form,  about  an  inch  long,  rough- 
Ish  but  a little  polished,  blackish-brown 
with  a tong  dark  snnken  hllum  surrounded 
by  a lighter-coloured  elevated  border.  These 
seeds  are  extremely  poisonous,  and  are  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  of  Old  Calabar  ns  an 
ordeal ; persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  or 
other  crime  being  compelled  to  eat  them 
until  they  vomit  or  die— the  former  being 
regarded  as  a proof  of  Innocence,  and  the 
latter  of  guilt,  Iteccnt  investigations  in 
this  country  have  proved  them  to  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties.  f A.  S.] 

PH  YSCIUTS.  The  majority  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  of  orchids,  of  which  there 
are  a considerable  number,  are  natives  of 
the  New  World,  the  exceptions  being  a 
few  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  is  the  type  of  one  of  the 
divisions  ( Phyenrida ) of  the  tribe  K cottar, 
and  consists  of  small  terrestrial  plants  with 
slender  succulent  roots,  and  slim  stems 
bearing  loosely-sheathed  stalked  leaves, 
often  beautifully  marked  with  veins,  and 
usually  dense  terminal  spikes  of  Incon- 
spicuous flowers.  They  have  nearly  equal 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lateral  sepals  placed 
beneath  the  lip,  and  the  dorsal  agglutinated 
to  the  petals.  Theirlip  is  parallel  with  the 
column,  concave,  constricted  below  the 
apex,  and  extended  downwards  Into  a fre- 
quently swollen  spur ; and  their  column  is 
free  or  ndnate  to  the  bottom  of  the  lip, 
straight  and  attenuated  into  an  ultimately 
bifid  rostellum,  having  the  anther  at  the 
hack,  containing  two  sectile  pollen-masses 
attached  to  an  oblong  or  subulate  gland. 
Some  of  the  species  are  grown  in  this 
country  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their 
leaves.  [A.  S.] 

PHYTELEPHAS.  The  Ivory  Plant  of 
South  America,  P.  mncrocarpn,  producing 
the  nuts  known  as  Marfll  Vejetal  or  Vege- 
table Ivory  in  commerce,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a curious  genus  closely  allied  to 
palms,  and  having  their  habit;  but  differ- 


ing from  them  In  having  an  indefinite 
number  of  stamens,  anil  on  that  account 
regarded  by  some  botanists  as  the  type  of 
a separate  natural  order,  Phytdephantece. 
The  plant  has  a creeping  rooting  caudex 
"r  mink,  terminal  plnnatlfld  leaves,  and 
axillary  flowers  emitting  a powerful  per- 
fume. The  male  and  female  flowers  are 
mi  separate  trees,  and  the  trunk  of  the 
male  plants  Is  always  more  erect  arid  taller 
than  that  of  ihe  female.  The  Inflorescence 
of  the  male  plant  is  a simple  fleshy  cylin- 
drical spadix  four  feet  long,  with  four  or 
live  spathes,  and  crowded  with  flowers; 
while  that  of  the  female  plant,  which  also 
forms  a simple  hut  much  shorter  spadix, 
hears  from  six  to  seven  flowers,  of  a pure 
white.  The  ovary  Is  from  six  to  nine-celled, 
each  cell  containing  a solitary  ovule.  The 
style  is  elongated,  and  divided  Into  six, 
seven,  eight,  or  even  nine  branches.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a collection  of  six  or  seven 
drupes,  forming  clusters  which  areas  large 
as  a man’s  head,  the  drupes  being  covered 


PliytclepUas  maeroearpa. 
outside  with  hard  woody  protuberances. 
Each  drupe  contains  from  six  to  nine  seeds, 
the  Vegetable  Ivory  of  commerce,  fashlon- 
1 ed  by  the  American  Indians,  as  well  as  by  i 
European  turners,  Into  knobs,  reels  of 
spindles,  toys,  &c.  The  seed  at  first  con- 
tains a clear  Insipid  fluid,  with  which 
travellers  allay  their  thirst : afterwards 
this  same  liquor  becomes  milky  and  sweet, 
and  ft  changes  by  degrees  until  It  becomes 
as  hartl  as  Ivory.  Bears,  hogs,  and  turkeys 
devour  the  young  fruit  with  avidity.  En- 
closing the  seeds  Is  a yellow  sweet  oily 
pulp,  which  Is  collected  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, and  sold,  under  the  name  of  I’ipa  de 
Jagtia,  for  one  real  (6d.)  a pound  at  Ocafia, 
New  (,'ranada.  With  the  leaves  the  Indians 
thatch  their  huts.  In  1854  one  thousand 
nuts  were  sold  In  London  for  7s.  fid., 
but  the  price  Is  very  fluctuating.  The 
Ivory  Plant  has  for  some  years  been  grown 
in  our  hothouses.  It  Is  confined  to  the 
northern  parts  of  South  America.  fB.  8.} 

PHYTEUMA.  A genus  of  bellworts, 
having  the  corolla  wheel-shaped,  its  border 
generally  In  five  deep  narrow  pieces;  the 
stigma  two  to  tbree-eleft ; and  the  seed- 
vessel  with  two  to  three  cells,  and  opening 
at  the  sides.  The  species  are  perennial  ' 
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herbs,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  ; they  are  generally  hand- 
some, aud  some  are  well  known  in  cultiva- 
tion. [G.  D.J 

PHYTOCHLORE.  Green  colouring  mat- 
ter ; chlorophyll. 

PHYTOCRENACEiE.  A natural  group 
; of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons  belonging  to 
j Llndley’s  urtical  alliance  of  diclinous  Exo- 
j gens.  They  are  climbing  shrubs  with  en- 
tire or  palmate  leaves,  and  small  unisexual 
i flowers  in  panicles  or  clusters.  The  males 
i have  four  to  five  sepals,  four  to  five  valvate 
petals  alternate  with  the  sepals,  and  four 
to  five  introrse  stamens,  the  filaments  aris- 
ing from  an  androphore.  The  females  have 
four  to  five  sepals  and  petals,  abortive 
stamens,  a one-celled  ovary  on  a gynophore, 
with  two  ovules,  a thick  style,  and  a large 
stigma.  Fruit  a series  of  drupes  collected 
into  a large  globular  mass  ; geed  albumin- 
ous ; cotyledons  large  and  leafy’.  They  are 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.  The  group  is, 
however,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a 
tribe  of  Olacaccm.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PHYTOCRENB.  A genus  of  climbing 
shrubs,  with  stalked  heart-shaped  or  pal- 
; mate  alternate  leaves ; and  small  flowers, 
in  small  pea-shaped  heads,  on  racemes  that 
emerge  from  near  the  base  of  the  trunk. 
The  flowers  are  dioecious,  arranged  on  glo- 
I bular  fleshy  receptacles.  The  males  have 
| a four-parted  calyx  and  corolla,  with  four 
: stamens  united  below,  and  attached  to  a 
short  stalk  supporting  the  rudimentary 
pistil.  In  the  females  the  pistil  is  stalked, 

I with  a large  and  thick  style  terminated  by 
! a cushion-shaped  stigma.  Tho  fruit  is 
| fleshy,  one-celled,  one  or  two-seeded.  The 
wood  of  these  shrubs  is  soft  and  porous, 
and  of  peculiar  structure.  When  living  it 
1 is  full  of  a limpid  watery  sap,  which  Is 
drunk  by  the  natives  of  Martaban.  The 
name  of  the  genus,  signify  iug  * plant-fouu- 
tAin,’  denotes  this  quality.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PHYTOEROSIA.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  relates  to  the  diseases  of  plants. 

PHYTOGBLIN.  The  gelatinous  matter 
of  algals. 

PHYTOGRAPHY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  teaches  the  art  of  describing  plants. 

PHYTOLACCACE^E.  iRivinacece,  Phyto- 
laccad8 .)  A natural  order  of  monochlamy- 
deous  dicotyledons  belonging  to  Llndley’s 
chenopodal  alliance  of  hypogynons  Exo- 
gens. They  are  undershrubs  or  herbs,  with 
alternate  entire  often  dotted  leaves;  and 
are  natives  of  wfarm  countries  in  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Perianth  four  to  five- 
parted;  stamens  Indefinite,  or  alternate 
with  the  perianth  segments ; ovary  of  one 
or  several  carpels,  distinct  or  combined, 
each  with  one  ovule.  Fruit  fleshy  or  dry, 
indehlscent,  sometimes  samarold  ; seeds 
solitary.  There  are  twenty  known  genera, 
including  Phytolacca  and  Itivina,  and  com- 
prising about  eighty  species.  There  is 
frequently  much  acridity  in  the  plants  of 


this  order,  and  some  of  them  act  as  irri- 
tant emetics  and  purgatives.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PHYTOLACCA.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  Phytolaccacew , distinguished  by  its 
flowers  having  a six-parted  calyx  with  | 
coloured  pctal-like  or  thin  green  segments, 
which  have  membranous  edges  and  are  at 
length  retlexed  under  the  ripe  fruit ; by 
the  stamens  varying  from  five  to  twentv- 
flve  In  number,  of  which  five  are  exterior 
and  alternate  with  the  calyx-segments  and 
the  rest  opposite  them ; and  by  the  com- 
pound ovary  being  composed  of  from  five 
to  twelve  carpels  arranged  In  a whorl  round 
a concave  torus,  with  their  sides  growing 
together  throughout  their  whole  length  so 
as  to  form  a solid  ovary,  which  is  crowned 
by  five  to  twelve  separate  short  styles 
curved  outwards.  It  is  distributed  through-  ; 
out  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  | 
both  hemispheres,  hut  is  most  abundant  i 
I In  the  western.  About  ten  species  are  | 
known,  which  are  mostly  tall  herbs  or  I 
rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate  entire  fea-  ! 
ther-veined  leaves,  and  simple  spilce-like  j 
racemes  of  flowers  opposite  the  leaves,  1 
producing  succulent  berry-like  many-cell-  i 
ed  fruits  of  a somewhat  globular  shape  ! 
but  usually  flattened  at  the  top,  each  cell  j 
i containing  a single  brittle-shelled  seed.  | 

; P.  dccandra,  the  Pocan,  or  Virginian  Poke 
| or  Poke-weed,  is  a branching  herbaceous 
i plant,  with  a smooth  green  or  somet  imes  j 
; purplish  stem,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high, 
j with  large  green  or  purplish  leaves,  and 
| erect  flower  racemes  longer  than  the  leaves, 
the  flowers  having  ten  stamens  and  ten  | 
carpels.  Its  dark-purple  l>erries,  called 
j Raisin  d’Amerique  by  the  French,  contain 
a purplish-red  juice  somewhat  resembling 
red  Ink,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
, the  Red-ink  Plant.  A tincture  of  them  has 
acquired  a reputation  in  the  United  States  | 
as  a remedy  for  some  forms  of  chronic  , 
, rheumatism,  and  was  once  a celebrated 
remedy  for  cancer.  The  root  is  an  emetic 
and  cathartic ; and  the  young  shoots, 
though  extremely  acrid,  are  rendered  harm-  j 
less  by  boiling,  and  are  eaten  in  the  United 
; States  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus.  It  is  , 
I found  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  the  Azores,  North  Africa,  and  China. 

! P.  icosandra  is  a much  smaller  plant  than  I 
the  last,  seldom  growing  more  than  two 
! or  three  feet  high.  It  has  a shrubby  stem,  I 
; and  long  smooth  reddish-tinted  herbaceous 
i branches,  bearing  elliptical  sharp-pointed 
leaves  from  three  to  six  or  more  inches  in  ! 
| length,  and  long  graceful  drooping  racemes  j 
of  flowers,  which  contain  from  ten  to  twenty  I 
stamens  and  as  many  carpels,  and  produce  j 
dark-purple  or  almost  jet-black  berries  | 
about  the  size  of  peas  hut  flat  at  the  top. 

It  Is  widely  spread  over  the  American  eon-  | 
| tinent,  extending  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
Mexico,  and  is  also  found  in  several  of  the  | 
West  Indian  Islands. 

j In  the  island  of  Oahu  the  natives  cook 
| and  eat  the  leaves  of  a species  of  Phytolacca , 
which  they  call  Poporo-tumal,  and  is  per- 
haps P.  brachystachys ; and  in  the  West 
Indies  the  berries  of  P.  octandra , the  Ver- 
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hachina  of  the  Mexicans,  are  used  for 
i washing  like  soap.  [A.  S.] 

PHYTOLITHES.  See  Carpomaxia. 
PHYTOLITHS.  Fossil  plants. 

PHYTOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  plants  In  general. 

PHYTON.  A rudimentary  plant,  out  of 
numbers  of  which  perfect  plants  are  made 
up,  according  to  Gaudichaud. 

| PHYTOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = a plant. 

PH  YTOTOMY.  That  part  of  Botany  which 
teaches  anatomical  structure. 

PIA-PIA.  A Tahitian  name  for  a sort  of 
i gum  extracted  from  the  trunk  of  Cocoa 
I nuci/era. 

PIASSABA,  PIASSAVA,  or  PIAQABA. 
A stout  woody  hbre,  obtained  in  Bahia 
from  the  leafstalks  of  Attalea  funifera , 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms, 
brushes,  &c.  — , PARA.  A finer  and  more 
valuable  kind  of  Pi&ssaba,  obtained  from 
Leopoldinia  Piassaba. 

PICEA.  A subgenus  of  Coniferce , usu- 
ally Included  In  Abies  (which  see),  but  by 
some  regarded  as  a distinct  family.  The 
Silver  Fir,  Abies  Picea , otherwise  Picea 
pectinata , is  the  type,  and  the  principal 
other  species  are  A.  cephahmica , Pinsapo , 
Pichta,  Nordmanniana , balsamea,  grandis, 
amabilis , nobilis , bracteata , Webbiana , Pin- 
drow,  ftrma%  religiosa , &c.  Their  chief  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  the  erect  cylindri- 
cal thin-scaled  cones.  [T.  M.] 

PICEUS.  Black,  changing  to  brown. 
PICHOLINE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 
PICHOT.  (Fr.)  A name  for  the  Cherry. 
PICKEREL-WEED.  Pontederia. 

PICKERINGIA.  A small  much-branched  ' 
Californian  shrub,  described  as  a distinct 
• genus  of  Leguminosce  of  the  suborder  Pa - 
vilionacece.  The  structure  of  the  flowers 
is  as  in  Baptisia , and  the  pod  is  unknown; 
but  the  shrubby  not  herbaceous  habit,  and 
the  red  not  yellow  flowers,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  genus  may  be  maintained,  j 

PICK  PURSE.  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris  ; 
also  a Norfolk  name  for  Spergula  arvensis. 

PICKTOOTH.  Ammi  Visnaga. 

PICOTEE.  One  of  the  florist’s  varieties 
of  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

PICOTIANE,  or  PICQUOTIANE.  (Fr.) 
Psoralea  esculenta. 

PICR/ENA-WOOD.  The  bitter  wood  sold 
as  Quassia.  See  Picrasma. 

PICRAMNIA.  A rather  extensive  genus 
of  Simarubacecp , confined  to  tropical  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies.  Most  of  the 
species  are  tall  shrubs,  with  alternate  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which 
are  usually  alternate  and  more  or  less  un- 
equal at  the  base.  They  have  small  red- 
dish flowers,  in  clusters  forming  long  slen- 
der racemes ; the  two  sexes  growing  on  1 


different  plants,  and  the  females  producing 
olive-shaped  berry-like  fruits  divided  into 
two  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a pendu-, 
lou8  seed.  In  both  sexes  there  is  a three 
or  five-parted  calyx,  and  as  many  narrow 
pointed  petals : the  males  contain  three  or 
i five  stamens  with  the  filaments  naked  and 
destitute  of  scales ; and  the  females,  im- 
! perfect  scale-like  stamens,  and  a two  or 
rarely  three- branched  style. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  order  of  quassiads, 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  in- 
tensely bitter,  its  generic  name  being  de- 
I rived  from  the  Greek  word  picros,  in  allu- 
j sion  to  that  quality.  In  Brazil  the  bark  of 
i P.  ciliata , a small  tree,  is  employed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Cascarilla ; and  in  the  West  In- 
! dies  the  negroes  use  an  infusion  of  P.  Anti - 
1 desma,  a shrub  about  eight  feet  high,  as  a 
f cure  for  colic  and  other  complaints,  under 
the  name  of  Majo-bitters.  [A.  s.] 

! PICRASMA.  A genus  of  Simarubacsce, 
containing  about  half  a dozen  species  very 
widely  dispersed  in  both  hemispheres,  one 
being  found  in  Brazil,  another  in  the  West 
I Indies,  two  in  Nepal,  one  In  China,  and  one 
in  Java.  They  are  small  trees,  with  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  stalked 
cymes  of  small  dioecious  or  polygamous 
flowers,  which  have  the  calyx  four  or  five- 
parted,  minute ; the  petals  egg-shaped, 
agreeing  in  number  with  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx,  those  of  the  female  being  per- 
sistent and  often  becoming  larger  and 
thicker;  the  stamens  as  many  as,  and  al- 
ternate with,  the  petals,  and  having  hairy 
filaments  but  no  scales ; and  three  to  five 
distinct  ovaries  elevated  on  the  thickened 
disk,  each  containinga  single  ovule,  having 
the  styles  united,  and  ultimately  ripening 
into  pea-like  drupes.  The  trees  have  the 
aspect  and  foliage  of  the  species  of  Ailan- 
tus.  [A.  S.) 

P.  excelsa  yields  the  bitter  wood  known 
as  Jamaica  Quassia,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  furnished  by  Quassia  amara  or  Suri- 
nam Quassia.  This  bitter-wood  tree  is  very 
common  in  the  lowlands  of  Jamaica,  where 
it  attains  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  four  or  five 
pairs  of  short-stalked  oblong  blunt  lea- 
thery leaflets,  and  an  odd  terminal  one. 
Jamaica  Quassia,  which  is  that  commonly 
met  with  In  the  shops,  is  of  a whitish  or 
yellow  colour,  and  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste.  Hence  an  infusion  or  tincture  is 
much  used  in  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
where  a simple  bitter  is  required.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  drug  appears  to  act  on 
animals  as  a narcotic  poison,  though  such 
effects  have  not  been  witnessed  in  the  hu- 
man subject ; and  hence  the  tincture  is  also 
used  as  a fly-poison.  The  Bitter  Cups,  so 
extensively  sold  of  late  in  this  country, 
are,  when  genuine,  made  of  Quassia-wood, 
and  water  allowed  to  remain  In  them  for  a 
short  time  acquires  tonic  properties.  Brew- 
ers are  said  to  employ  the  chips  as  a substi- 
tute for  hops.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PICRIS.  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Gichoracece  of  com- 
pound flowers,  distinguished  by  having nu- 
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! naked  receptacle,  and  transversely  striated 
seeds,  which  are  scarcely  beaked,  but  fur- 
’ nished  with  a pappus  of  which  the  inner 
hairs  are  feathers'.  P.  hieracoide*,  the  only 
! British  species,  is  a common  wayside  plant 
p in  England,  but  not  in  Scotland,  two  to 
| three  feet  high,  with  bristly  branched 
stems,  rough  oblong  toothed  leaves,  and 
corymbs  of  bright-yellow  flowers.  French, 
Picride ; German,  JSitterkraut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PICRORHIZA.  The  sole  representative 
of  this  genus  of  Scrophulariaccee  is  P. 
j Kurroa,  a small  perenuial  herbaceous  plant 
j found  in  Kumaon,  at  Gossalu,  and  other 
[ parts  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where 
Its  roots,  which  are  called  Hooling  in  Tibet, 
and  have  a powerfully  bitter  taste,  are  used 
| as  a febrifuge  by  the  natives,  and  also  sent 
| down  to  the  bazaars  of  Bengal,  where 
they  form  one  of  the  many  bitter  roots 
sold  under  the  name  of  Teeta.  The  plant 
grows  six  inches  high,  and  has  scarce- 
ly any  stem.  Its  leaves  rising  from  the 
summit  of  the  thick  root ; as  also  do  its 
flower-stalks,  w*hich  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  high,  and  bear  a dense  spike  of  small 
bluish  flowers  at  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  wrinkled,  oblong,  entire  and 
tapering  to  the  base  but  round-toothed 
above.  The  flowers  have  a flve-parted  calyx, 
a corolla  with  a short  tube  and  four  some- 
what spreading  entire  segments,  and  four 
diverging  nearly  equal  stamens  three  times 
as  long  as  the  corolla ; and  they  produce 
small  two-celled  fruits  about  half  an  Inch 
In  length,  which  split,  both  through  the 
partition  and  through  the  cell-walls,  into 
four  valves,  and  contain  numerous  small 
seeds  covered  with  a loose  netted  trans- 
parent shell.  [A.  8.] 

PICTUS.  The  same  as  Painted. 

PIDDINGTONIA.  A genus  of  Lobeliacece, 
represented  by  a Nepalese  creeping  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  serrated  leaves  downy 
on  the  under  surface,  and  purplish  flowers 
on  axillary  stalks.  The  limb  of  the  calyx 
is  divided  Into  five  linear  equal  lobes  ; the 
corolla  is  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  divided 
into  two  linear  erect  segments,  the  lower 
divided  into  three  ovate  acute  lobes,  the 
tube  split  along  the  top ; the  two  lower- 
most anthers  are  terminated  by  bristles; 
the  stigma  is  two-lobed  ; and  the  berry  is 
thick  ovoid,  two-ceiled.  One  species,  P. 
nummularia , Is  cultivated  In  this  country  . 
as  a pretty  stove aunual  fitted  for  bedding- 
out.  It  Is  perhaps  best  known  under  the 
name  of  Pratia  begonice/olia.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PIED  D’ALOUETTE.  (Fr.)  Delphinium. 
— DE  CANARD.  Podophyllum.  — IMS 
CHAT.  Qnaphalium  dioicum.  — DECHE- 
V RE.  jVgopodium  Podagraria.  — DE  COO. 
Ranunculus  repen*.  — DE  CORBEAu. 
Ranunculus  aconitifoliu*.  — DE  COR- 
NEILLE. Plantago  Grronopus.  — D’ ELE- 
PHANT. Elephantopus  scaber ; also  Tes- 
tudinaria  elephantipe*.  — DE  GRIFFON. 
Helleborus  faetidus.  — DE  L1EVRE.  Tri- 
folium  arvense,  and  T.  Lag  opus.  — DE 
LION.  Alchemilla  vulgaris.  — DE  LOUP. 


i nium  columbinum.  — DE  POULE.  Cyno-  I 
donDaclylon.  — DE  SAUTEUKLLE.  Cam- 
panula Rapunculu*.  — DE  VEAU.  Arum. 
j maculatum  ; also  Richardia  ecthiopica.  — 
D’OIE.  The  name  of  several  species  of 
Chenopodium.  — D’OISEAU.  Omithopu s 
perpusillu s ; also  Trigonella  omithopodioides.  j 

j PIERARDIA.  A small  tropical  Asiatic  1 
genus  doubtfully  referred  to  Sapindacew 
I by  some  authors,  and  to  Euphorbiacew  by 
others.  They  are  small  trees,  with  alter- 
nate simple  leaves ; and  long  slender  ra- 
cemes of  unisexual  flowers,  with  a four-  ! 

1 parted  perianth— some  species  bearing  the  i 
two  sexes  in  separate  racemes  on  the  same  j 
tree,  and  others  on  different  trees.  The  I 
males  contain  eight  short  stamens ; aud 
the  females  a three-celled  ovary,  l>earing 
three  sessile  somewhat  two-lol»ed  stigmas, 
and  ultimately  ripening  into  a three-celled 
i fruit  with  a corky  rind,  each  cell  contain- 
ing one  or  two  seeds  enveloped  in  a juicy 
eatable  aril.  P.  dulci s is  a Malayan  species, 
and  19  distinguished  by  having  both  the 
sexes  upon  the  same  tree,  and  by  its  smooth 
entire  leaves,  being  of  a somewhat  ellipti- 
cal form,  but  broader  and  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  with  a short  blunt  point.  Its 
i fruits,  which  are  rather  larger  than  a 
' cherry,  nearly  round,  and  of  a yellowish 
I colour,  contain  a luscious  sweet-tasted  , 

, pulp,  and  are  greatly  eaten  in  Sumatra,  : 
where  the  tree  is  called  Choopah,  and  also 
in  Malacca,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
Rambeh.  P.sapida , an  allied  species,  with 
the  two  sexes  on  different  trees  and  with 
oblong  leaves,  Is  found  In  Tlppemh  and 
Pegu,  and  produces  eatable  fruits  like  those 
of  the  last.  It  Is  called  Lutco  by  the  Hin- 
doos. [A.  S.] 

PIETRA  FUNGAJA,  or  FUNGUS  STONE. 
The  Italian  name  of  Polyporu s tuberaster , 
whose  mycelium  is  remarkable  for  collect- 
ing the  surrounding  earth  into  a large  ball, 
which  year  after  year  yields  a crop  of  es- 
culent fuugi.  These  balls  are  articles  of 
commerce,  and  transported  from  place  to 
place,  as  they  are  almost  always  fertile  If 
put  in  a proper  situation  and  well  watered. 
There  is  a fine  specimen  in  the  herbarium 
of  the  British  Museum,  which  was  raised 
in  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy’s  garden  at 
Hammersmith  many  years  since.  The  ball 
has  been  considered  as  a kind  of  truffle, 
but  this  is  decidedly  a mistake,  a9  we  can 
safely  assert  after  examination  of  fine 
specimens  in  our  possession.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PTGAMON.  (Fr.)  Thalictrum. 

PIGEON-WOOD.  Zebra-wood,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds,  some  of  which 
come  from  Brazil.  — , JAMAICA.  Guet- 
tarda  speciosa. 

PIGGESNIE.  An  old  name  corrupted 
from  Pink-sten-eye,  and  assigned  by  Dr. 
Prior  to  Dianthu s Caryophyllus. 

PIGNON,  or  PI  NONE.  The  edible  seed  of 
the  cones  of  various  pines,  as  those  of 
Pin  us  Pinea,  which  are  eaten  in  Italy.  — 
D'INDE.  The  seed  of  Jatropha  Curcas.  ! 
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I — DOUX.  A South  European  name  for 
the  seed  of  Pinus  Cembra  and  P.  Pumilio. 

J — , PETIT.  The  seed  of  Croton  Tiff  Hum. 

I PIGOXIL.  A Quito  name  for  Festuca 
quadridentata , winch  is  said  to  be  poisonous 
to  cattle. 

PIG’S  FACES.  The  fruit  of  Mesembryan - 
I the  mum  cequilaterale. 

PIGWEED.  Chenopodium. 

PILARIS.  Composed  of  small  hairs. 

PILEA.  A genus  of  Urticacece , consist- 
ing of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or  under-  I 
shrubs,  mostly  with  the  aspect  of  Parieta- 
\ ria,  but  very  different  In  the  structure  of  i 
their  flowers.  The  leaves  are  always  oppo-  ! 
, site,  although  sometimes  one  of  each  pair 
Is  very  much  smaller  than  the  other.  The 
i flowers  are  small  and  greenish,  in  little 
' axillary  loose  cymes  or  clusters ; the  males 
have  a four-cleft  perianth  and  four  sta- 
mens; the  female  perianth  has  three  divi- 
t slons,  of  which  one  Is  much  the  larger  and 
; thickened  or  mushroom-shaped  at  the  top, 

; tiie  ovary  has  a single  ovule,  and  is  crowned 
by  a tufted  stigma.  There  are  about  130 
species  known,  almost  all  confined  or  near- 
ly so  within  the  tropics,  in  the  New  as  well 
as  in  the  Old  World.  One  species,  however, 
extends  rather  far  into  North  America, 

| No  one  species  presents  any  peculiar  in- 
terest, except  it  be  P.  serpplli/olia,  the 
Artillery  Plant ; and  most  of  them  are  in- 
significant weeds. 

PILEAXTHUS.  A small  genus  of  Cha- 
mcelauciaceoe , consisting  of  shrubs,  with 
club-shaped  leaves,  found  in  South-west 
Australia.  They  are  distinguished  by  hav-  1 
lng  a ten-parted  calyx  with  white  round-  ! 
ish  lobes;  a corolla  of  five  petals;  twenty 
stamens,  all  fertile,  the  filaments  occasion-  1 
ally  forked  ; and  a single  style  having  an  , 
obtuse  stigma.  The  flowers  are  white,  | 
axillary  or  terminal,  and  surrounded  by  an 
involucre.  [IL  H.]  | 

PILEATE,  PILEIFORM.  Having  the 
form  of  a cap ; or  having  a pilous. 

PILEOLDS.  A little  cap  or  cap-like  body; 
also  the  diminutive  of  Pileus ; also  the  re- 
ceptacle of  certain  fungals. 

PiLEOHHIZA.  The  cap  of  a root , a 
membranous  hood  found  at  the  end  of  the 
roots  of  Nuphar  and  other  plants,  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  sponglole. 

PILElia  A convex  expansion  termi- 
nating the  stipes  of  agarlcaceons  fungals, 
and  bearing  the  hymenlum.  • 

PILEWORT.  Ficaria  ranunailoides. 

PILI.  Hairs.  Pili  potycephali  are  hairs 
divided  at  the  end  into  several  arms. 

PIMCORDIA.  Cordia. 

PILIDIUM.  An  orbicular  hemispherical 
shield  in  lichens,  the  outside  of  which 
changes  to  powder ; as  in  Calycium. 

PILIFEROUS.  The  same  as  Hair-pointed. 


PI  LING  RE.  (Fr.)  Polyffonum  Ptrsica-  f 
ria.  | 

PI  LITIS.  A genus  of  Epacridaeca,f  con- 
taining a single  species,  P.  acerosa,  having 
a sharp-pointed  leafy  calyx,  a corolla  with 
a hood  which  finally  breaks  away,  and, 
stamens  not  attached  to  the  corolla.  The 
flowers  are  terminal,  surrounded  by  sharp-  | 
pointed  ovate  bracts.  It  Is  a shrub,  having  j 
needle-shaped  leaves  with  broad  bases,  : 
and  Is  found  in  Tasmania.  [R.  H.J  j 

PILLCORN,  or  PILCORN.  Arena  ntida.  j 

PILL  DE  BRETAGNE.  (Fr.)  Lolium  ' 
multifkrrum. 

PILLWORT.  Pilularia. 

PILOBOLU8.  A genus  of  vesicular  | 
moulds,  consisting  of  two  or  three  species, 
which  grow  on  dung.  When  young  they  ( 
are  of  a bright-yellow  hue ; the  short  stem,  | 
however,  gradually  loses  Us  colour,  swells  j 
above  like  the  hood  of  a Cobra,  and  bears  ' 
a little  vesicle  at  the  apex  filled  with  close-  I 
packed  dark  spores.  Accounts  have  been  | 
given  of  curious  motions  observed  In  these  | 
plants,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  due 
to  some  little  worm.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PILOCEREUS.  The  well-known  Old  Man 
Cactus  and  a few  allied  species  have 
been  separated  under  this  name  from  the 
genus  Cereus,  but,  as  In  other  genera  of 
Cactacece,  the  distinguishing  characters  are 
scarcely  of  generic  Importance.  The  prin- 
cipal differences  consist  in  the  flower-bear-  i 
ing  portion  of  the  plant  being  unlike  the 
rest,  usually  forming  a dense  woolly  bead 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  having  ; 
more  numerous,  longer  and  thinner,  often 
halr-like  spines ; and  the  flowers  tliemsel  ves 
being  smaller  and  having  fewer  divisions, 
with  the  stamens  attached  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tube.  All  the  species  are 
from  Mexico  and  tropical  America.  As 
seen  in  our  hothouses,  the  Old  Man  Cactus, 

P.  senilis,  is  usually  a cylindrical-stemmed 
plant,  a foot  or  more  in  height ; but  In 
Mexico,  its  native  country,  it  attains  a ■ 
height  of  twenty  or  tw'enty-flve  feet,  with  ! 
a diameter  of  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  Us 
fluted  character  gives  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  architectural  column. 
The  stem  Is  divided  into  thirty  or  forty 
n arrow  furrows,  with  corresponding  ridges, 
which  are  furnished  at  very  short  distances 
with  tufts  of  white  spines  surrounded  by  j 
numerous  long  flexible  white  hairs  resem* 
bllng  the  grey  hairs  of  an  old  man's  head ; : 
hence  has  arisen  not  only  the  common  I 
name  of  the  plant,  hut  also  its  scientific 
appellation.  When  young  the  stems  are  i 
fleshy  and  succulent,  but  as  they  get  old  1 
their  tissue  becomes  filled  with  an  extraor-  I 
dlnary  quantity  of  small  sand-like  grains  I 
composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  not  le3s  than 
from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  having  been 
found  in  individual  stems.  [A.  S.] 

PILOSE.  Covered  with  hairs;  covered 
with  somewhat  erect  loose  distant  hairs ; 
having  the  form  of  hairs.  Pilosity  is  a 
general  term  for  hairiness ; and  pilosiuscu - 
Ins  means  somewhat  hairy. 
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PILOSELLE.  (Fr.)  JJieracium  Pilosella. 

PILOSTYLES.  A genus  of  Raffiesiacese, 
the  species  of  which  are  without  stem  or 
true  leaves,  but  consist  solely  of  small 
i dioecious  flowers,  encircled  by  an  outer 
and  inner  series  of  bracts.  These  little 
flowers  burst  forth  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  Chili  and  Brazil,  and  hence  have  been 
thought,  but  erroneously,  to  be  deformed 
flowers  of  Bauhinia  or  Adesmia , the  trees 
on  which  they  are  parasitic.  The  flowers 
i are  described  as  dioecious ; the  males, which 
alone  are  known,  have  a four-leaved  peri- 
anth surrounding  a column,  the  summit  of 
| which  Is  covered  by  small  pimple-like  lobes, 
beneath  which  is  a dense  row  of  one-celled 
[ anthers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PI  LOT- WEED.  Silphinm  laciniatum. 

PI  LULA.  A cone  like  a Galbulus;  any 
spherical  inflorescence. 

PIL CLAIRE  (FrJ  Pilularia  globulifera. 

PILl’LARIA.  One  of  the  four  genera  of 
JUarsilcacetc,  characterised  by  havingquill- 
9haped  leaves  or  footstalks,  which  are  cir- 
cinate  when  young,  and  pill-shaped  recep-  j 
tacles  embraced  by  the  stalk,  and  formed  j 
| by  the  tips  of  the  transformed  footstalk,  I 
or  from  the  limb  of  the  leaf  which  Is  not 
I in  other  cases  developed.  This  is  divided 
into  two  or  four  cells  filled  with  spore-like 
antheridia  and  spore-cases,  each  spore-case 
containing  only  a single  spore.  The  ger- 
mination resembles  that  of  Marsilea.  The 
genu9  occurs  in  Tasmania,  and  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Eurojve.  P.  globuli- 
fera is  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain  in 
marshy  places  amongst  sedge,  but  requires  ; 
a practised  eye  to  discover  it;  P.  minuta  is 
sometimes  cultivated.  [M.  J.  BJ 

PILUMNA.  A genus  of  the  Brassida* 
tribe  of  orchids,  consisting  of  only  two 
species,  both  from  the  vicinity  of  Popayan, 
and  both  epiphytes  with  sheathed  one- 
leaved  pseudobulbs,  and  radical  scapes  of 
I largish  green  and  white  flowers.  It  has 
t equal  uniform  spreading  sepals  and  petals; 

; an  unguiculate  convolute  almost  eutire  lip, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  column,  which 
is  club-shaped,  with  a thin  fringed  hood  at 
the  back  of  the  anther-bed  and  a fleshy 
rounded  ear  on  each  side  in  front ; and  two 
pollen-masses,  with  a short  caudicle  at- 
tached to  an  ovate  or  linear  gland.  [A.  S.1 

PIMF.LEA.  A genus  comprising  some 
seventy  or  more  slender  branching  shrub9, 
j with  entire  leaves,  usually  opposite  but  oc- 
| rationally  alternate,  and  white  rose  or  yel- 
low flowers  in  terminal  or  rarely  axillary 
j heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  bracts 
of  different  shape  from  that  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  included  among  Thymelacece,  and  may 
be  recognised  by  the  funnel-shaped  peri- 
anth with  a four-cleft  limb  unprovided 
with  scales,  one  or  two  stamens  attached 
to  the  throat  of  the  perianth,  a lateral 
etyle,  and  a capitate  stigma.  The  fruit  has 
a thick  rind,  or  is  succulent  and  berry-like. 
They  are  natives  of  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  Ac. ; and  have  tough  stringy 


bark,  like  the  other  membersof  the  Daphne  j 
family.  Several  kinds  are  grown  In  this  : 
country  as  ornamental  greenhouse  shrubs:  j 
among  the  best  are  P decussata , P.  spec- 
talrilist  and  P.  Uendersoni.  The  name  is  ' 
derived  from  the  Greek  pimeli,  fat,  in  allu-  . 
sion  to  the  oily  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.j 

PIMENT.  (Fr.)  Capsicum  ; also  Cheno- 
podium  Botrys.  — CERISE.  Capsicum 
cerasiforme.  — DE  LA  JAMAIQUE.  Eu- 
genia Pimenta.  — DE  MOZAMBIQUE. 
Capsicum  luteum.  — DES  ABEILLES.  i 
■ Melissa  officinalis.  — ROYAL.  Myrica 
Gale. 

PIMENTELLA.  A genus  of  clnchona- 
ceous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Peru.  Its  characters  arc  not  perfectly 
known ; the  more  important  among  them 
seem  to  be  the  cup-shaped  persistent  limb 
of  the  calyx ; and  the  linear  capsule  dividing 
from  above  downwards  Into  two  valves, 
and  containing  numerous  very  small  wing- 
ed seeds,  attached  to  the  margins  of  the 
valves.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PIMENTO.  The  dried  berries  of  the 
West  Indian  Eugenia  Pimenta  and  E.acris. 

PIMJA  rhamnoide8  is  the  sole  represent-  j 
ative  of  the  only  genus  of  Byttneriacea  as  1 
yet  discovered  iu  the  tropical  parts  of  Poly-  * 
nesia,  and  the  easternmost  member  of  the 
natural  order  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
found  in  the  Feejces,  and  is  a timber  tree 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with  ferrugineous 
branches  and  foliage,  alternate  oblong  en- 
tire leaves,  a flve-cleft  calyx,  five  very 
minute  cordate  petals,  five  stamens,  no 
staminodia,  a five-celled  ovary,  and  an 
eebinate  capsule  resembling  that  of  Com - 
mersoma.  Its  nearest  ally  Is  Lasiopetalum. 

It  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, Captain  Bedford  Pim,  R.N.  [B.  8.J 

PIMIENTO.  The  Spanish  name  for  Cap- 
sicum 

PIMPINELLA.  A genus  of  umbellifers, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  ovate  in  general  out- 
line, each  half  with  five  equal  narrow  ribs, 
the  furrows  between  which  have  several 
oil-vessels.  The  species  are  European  herbs, 
usually  having  the  lower  leaves  more  deep- 
ly divided  than  the  upper;  and  the  flowers 
white.  The  name  is  an  alteration  vtbipen- 
nula , or  twice-pi unate,  In  allusion  to  the 
form  of  the  leaves.  [G  D.J 

PIMPERNEL.  Anagallis. . —.BASTARD. 
Centunculus.  — , FALSE.  An  American 
name  for  Jlysanthes  gratioloidcs.  — , RED 
or  SCARLET.  Anagallisarrensis.  — , SEA.  ! 
Honkenya  peploides.  — , WATER.  Samo-  I 
lus  Valerandi;  also  Veronica  lieccnbunga, 
and  V.  Anagallis.  — , YELLOW.  Lysima- 
chia  nemorum. 

PIMPINEL.  Pimpinella  Saxifraga. 

PIMPLED.  The  same  as  Papillose. 

PIMPLOES.  A West  Indian  name  for  the 
Prickly  Pear,  Opuntia  Tuna  and  O vulgaris. 

PIMPRENELLE.  (Fr.)  Poterium  : also  j 
Rosa  pimpinellce/olia , — AQUATIQUE. 
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Samolns  Valerandi.  — D'AFRIQUE.  Me- 
lianthus  major.  — DES  JARDINS.  Foie- 
ruirn  Sanguisorba.  — DES  PRES.  San-  I 
guisorba  officinalis. 

PIN  (Fr.)  Finns.  — X GROS  FRUIT. 
Finns  C'oulteri.  — ALVIEZ.  Finns  Cem- 
bra.  — X TROCHET.  Finns  Pinaster 
minor.  — BLANC.  Prows  halepentis.  — , 
BON.  Finns  Finea.  — CHETIF.  Pmns, 
mops.  — COMESTIBLE  DES  INDES.  Fi- 
nns Oerardiann.  — OOMMUN.  Pinus  syl- 
vestris.  — CltlN.  Finns  Mnghus.  — CUL- 
TlVg.  Finns  Finea.  - I)' ALEP.  Pinus 
halepensis.  — DE  BORDEAUX.  Finns 
Pinaster.  — DE  BRIANPON.  Finns 

Mnghus.  — DE  CORSE.  Finns  Laricio. 

— DjgCOSSE.  Pinus  sylvestris.  — DE 
GENEVE.  Finns  sylvestris  gmeeensis.  — 
DE  HAGUENAU.  Pinus  sylvestris  hagne- 
n ensis.  — DE  JERUSALEM.  Finns  ha- 
lepensis. — DE  LA  ROMAGNE.  Pinus  La- 
ricio caramanica.  — DE  L’ENCENS.  Finns 
Tee  da.  — DE  MARAIS.  Pinus  palustris. 

— DE  MATURE.  Pinus  sylvestris  rigensis. 

I — DE  MONTAGNE.  Pinus  Mughus.  — 

DE  PIERRE.  Finns  Finea.  — DE  RIGA, 
or  DE  RUSSIE.  Pinus  sylvestris  rigensis.  1 

— DES  LANDES.  Pinus  Pinaster.  — DE 
TARARE.  Pinus  sylvestris  genevensis.  — 
DE  WEIMOUTH.  Finns  Strobns.  — DOUX. 
Finns  mitu.  — DU  LORD.  Pinus  Strob us. 

I — DU  MANS.  Pouts  Pinaster  minor.  — 

I fiCAILLEUX.  Finns  sylvestris  scariosa. 

I —.GRAND.  Pinus  Pinaster.  — HERISSE. 
Pinus  rigida.  — JAUNE.  Finns  mitis.  — 
LOURD.  Pinus  pondernsa.  — MARITIME. 
Finns  Pinaster.  — NAIN.  Pinus  Fumilio. 

— NAZARON.  Pinus  pyrenaica.  — NOIR 
D'AUTRICHE.  Pinus  austriaca.  — Pl- 
GNON.  Pinus  Finea.  — PINCEAU.  Finns 
Pinaster  minor ; also  P. pyrenaica.  — PIN- 
SOT.  Pinus  Pinaster  minor.  — PINIER. 
Pinus  Finea.  — PLEUREUR.  Pinus  eat- 
celsa,  and  P.  Oerardiana.  — ROUGE  DE 
CANADA.  Pinus  resinosa.  — RUDE.  Pi- 
nils  rigida.  — SAUVAGE.  Pinus  sylvestris. 

— SUFFIS.  Pinus  Mnghus.  — TINIER.  Fi- 
nns Cembra.  — TROCHETS.  Pinus  Pinas- 
ter minor. 

] PINACEtE.  A name  adopted  by  Lindley 
for  the  CONIFBRJ3  : which  see. 

PIN A»CLOTH.  The  pineapple  cloth  of 
' the  Philippine  Islands. 

PINANG.  A Malay  name  for  the  Betel- 
nut  palm,  Areca  Catechu. 

PINANGA.  A genus  originally  founded 
upon  species  previously  referred  to  Areca, 
but  Dr.  Martius,  whose  work  on  the  order 
j of  palms  is  so  justly  celebrated,  afterwards 
i combined  it  with  and  made  it  a section  of 
I Seaforthia,  which  is  synonymous  with 
Ptychosperma  at  other  authors,  so  that 
! some  species  have  at  one  time  or  other 
gone  under  four  distinct  generic  names. 
All  the  species  belong  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  are  usually  low 
slender-stemmed  palms,  with  smooth  un- 
armed ringed  stems,  and  terminal  pin- 
nate leaves.  Regarded  as  forming  a sec- 
tion of  Seaforthia,  they  are  characterised 


by  the  flower-spikes  having  in  most  in- 
stances only  one  apathe,  the  flowers  being 
disposed  in  straight  lines,  in  whorls,  or  in 
spirals  composed  of  few  turns,  by  the  male 
flowers  having  their  sepals  connected  at 
the  base  and  scarcely  overlapping,  and  con- 
taining a short  rudimentary  pistil  or  none 
at  all,  and  by  the  albumen  of  the  seeds 
being  marked  like  a nutmeg.  [A.  SO 

PINASSE.  (Fr.)  Pinus  sylvestris. 


PINASTER.  Finns  Pinaster. 

PINATHA.  A kind  of  Jackwood,  or 
probably  a Laurus.  obtained  In  Uurmah. 

PINCENECTITIA  A name  under  which 
some  plants  allied  to  Cordyline  and  Dasyli- 
rim  have  been  Bent  out  by  Belgian  horticul- 
turists. It  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  blunders  of  ignorant  gardeners,  who 
mistook  the  plant  for  a Freycinetia,  but 
wrote  the  name  so  badly  that  it  was  read 
as  above.  The  species  with  two  others  have 
been  recently  described  by  Lemalre  as  a 
genus  of  Liliaceceot  the  tribe  A sparaginete, 
under  die  name  of  Beaucarnea:  which 
see.  The  B.  recnrvata,  the  only  one  that  has 
flowered,  produced  a panicle  a yard  long 
and  a yard  and  a half  in  circumference, 
crowded  with  thousands  of  small  whlto 
slightly  scented  flowers.  By  further  blun- 
ders It  has  been  spelt  Pincinectia  and  Pin- 
cecnitia. 

PINCKNEYA.  A genus  of  small  trees, 
natives  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  and  belonging  to  the  Cincho- 
nacece.  The  flowers  are  in  tufts  in  the 
axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  Oue  of  the 
five  lobes  of  the  calyx  Is  usually  expanded 
In  the  form  of  a coloured  leaf ; the  corolla 
isfunnel-shaped.with  aflve-cleft  spreading 
limb,  beyond  which  the  five  stamens  pro- 
ject ; Btyle  simple : stigma  somewhat,  two- 
lnbed ; fruit  capsular,  the  upper  portion 
free  from  the  calyx,  dividing  Into  two 
valves  when  ripe.  P.  pubens  is  grown  In 
thl6  country  In  sheltered  situations.  Its 
red  downy  flowers,  and  large  downy  ovate 
leaves,  render  It  a handsome  plant  for  a 
south  wall.  [M.  T.  M.3 

PINDAIBA.  A Brazilian  name  for  the 
highly  aromatic  fruit  of  Xylopia  sericea. 

PINDALS,  PINDARS.  American  and 
West  Indian  names  for  the  Ground  Nut, 
Arocftis  liypogtra. 

PINE.  Pinus.  — , AMBOYNA.  Dam- 
mam orientalis.  — , BASTARD  GROUND. 
Tencrium  Psendo-Chamcepitys.  — , BHO- 
TAN  Pinus  excelsa.  — , BLACK.  Pinus 
austriaca.  — , — , of  New  Zealand.  Podo- 
carpusferruginens.  — .BRAZILIAN.  Arau- 
caria brasiliensis.  — , BROOM.  Finns 
australis.  — , CANDLE-WOOD.  Pinus 
Teocote.  — , CELERY-TOPPED.  Phyllo- 
cladus  rhomboidalis.  — , CHILI.  Arau- 
caria imbricate.  — , CHINESE  WATER. 
Glyptostrobus  hcterophyllus.  — .CLUSTER. 
Pinus  Pinaster.  — , COWRIE,  or  KAURI. 
Dammara  australis.  — , CYPRESS.  Pre- 
nela  verrucosa.  — , DAMMAR.  Damma- 
ra orientalis.  — , IMOU.  Dacrydium 
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cuprcsainum.  —.FRANKINCENSE.  Pinna 
Tceda , — , GROUND.  Ajuga  Chamcepitya. 
— , HIGHLAND.  Pinus  sylvestris  horizon - 
talis.  — , HUON.  Dacrydium  Franklinii. 
— , JERSEY.  Pinna  inopa.  — , KING. 
Abiea  Webbiana.  KNEE.  IHnus  Pn - 
mihonana.  —.LABRADOR.  Pinus  Bank- 
8iana.  — , LACE-BARK.  Pinus  Bungeana. 
— , LOBLOLLY.  Pinna  Tceda.  — , MORE- 
TON  BAY.  Araucaria  Cunninghamii.  — , 
NEOZA.  Pinna  Gerardiana.  — , NOR-  ! 
FOLK  ISLAND.  Araucaria  excelsa.  — , 
NTJT.  Pinna  Fremnntiana.  — , OYSTER 
BAY.  Callitris australis.  — .PITCH.  Pinus 
rigida  ; alBu  P.  australis.  —.POND.  Pinus 
serotina.  — , PRINCE'S.  An  American 
name  for  Chimaphila  umbellata.  — , RED.  I 
Pinna  australis  ; also  Pinus  resinosa.  — , 
— , of  New  Zealand.  Dacrydium  cupressi- 
num.  — .SAP.  Pinus  rigida.  — .SCOTCH. 
Pinus  sylvestris.  — , SCREW.  Pandanus. 
— , SCRUB.  Pinus  Banksiana.  — , SEA-  I 
SIDE.  Pinus  mtrritima.  — , SPEY-SIDE. 
Pinus  sylvestris  horizontalis.  — , STONE. 
Pinus  .Pinea.  — , — , SWISS.  Pinus 

Cembra.  — . — .SIBERIAN.  Finns  Cembra 
sibirica.  — , SWAMP.  Pinus  palustris. 
— , TARTARIAN.  Pinus  Pallasiana.  — , 
TWISTED.  Pinus  Teorote.  —.VIRGINIAN. 
Pinus  palustris.  — , WEST  INDIAN.  I'inus 
occidentalis.  —.WEYMOUTH.  Pinus Stro- 
bus.  — , WHITE.  Pinus  Strnbus;  also  P. 
Ter  da.  — , — , of  New  South  Wales.  Podo- 
carpus  spinulu8us.  — , YELLOW.  Pinus 
I mitis ; also  P.  australis. 

\ PINE.  A general  name  for  various  kinds 
of  timber  obtained  from  coniferous  trees ; 
also  applied  especially  to  that  of  Pinus 
Strobus.  Baltic,  Riga,  Norway,  Red,  or  I 
Memei  Pine  Is  the  tlmhcr  of  Pinus  spites- 
'■  tris  as  grown  In  the  north  of  Europe. 
New  York  Pine  Is  the  wood  of  Finns  mitis, 
Pitch  Pine  that  of  Pinus  rigida,  and  Geor- 
gia Pitch  Pine  that  of  Pinus  australis. 

PINEAPPLE.  Ananoaaa  sativa. 

PINEDA.  The  genus  so  named  by  Ruiz 
and  Pavon  Is  now  referred  to  Banara  of 
| Aublet. 

PINE-DROPS.  An  American  name  for 
Pterospora. 

PINE-KNOTS.  A United  States  name 
for  the  cones  of  pines. 

PINELIA  hypnlcpta.  A mtnuteand  little- 
known  Brazilian  orchid  of  doubtful  alliance. 
It  is  a tufted  epiphyte,  only  two  Inches 
high,  the  pseudobulbs  bearing  single 
fleshy  ovate  leaves,  three-toothed  at  their 
apices,  and  a terminal  glender  solitary- 
flowered  peduncle  clothed  with  three  dls- 
• tant  sheaths.  The  flower  Is  comparatively 
large,  like  a miniature  Cattlrya,  hut  green, 
with  free  spreading  pctaloid  sepals,  the  1a- 
' teralones  unequal  at  the  base,  similar  but 
1 smaller  petals,  a large  undivided  lip  con- 
tinuous with  and  adnate  to  the  base  of  the 
column,  which  Is  short  almost  horizontal, 
and  has  pctaloid  edges.  [A.  SJ 

PINE-SAP.  Monotropa  Hypopitys. 

PINE- WEED.  Hypericum  Sarolhra. 


PINE-WOOL.  The  fibre  obtained  from  i 
the  leaves  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  from  i 
which  vegetable  flannel  is  made. 

PINEY-VARNISH.  The  resin  or  dam- 
mar obtained  from  Vateria  indica. 

PINEY-TREE.  Calophyllum  angusti- 
folium. 

PINGUICULA.  A family  of  small  stem- 
less herbaceous  plnnts  belonging  to  the 
Lentibulariaceir,  well  marked  by  bearing 
cloBe  above  the  root  a tuft  of  spreading 
leaves,  of  membranous  texture.  Incurved 
at  the  edges,  and  greasy  to  the  touch. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  the  British 
Isles,  of  which  two  are  common : namely, 
the  Common  Butterwort,  P.  vulgaris,  and 
P.  lusitanica.  The  former  sends  up  from 
the  tuft  of  leaves  several  slender  leafless 
stalks  six  to  eight  Inches  high,  each  bear- 
ing a solitary  drooping  violet-purple  flower, 
which  is  two-lipped  and  spurred  ; It  Is  fre- 
quent in  boggy  ground  In  the  North,  and 
Is  highly  ornamental.  The  latterls  a plant 
of  similar  habit,  hut  smaller  in  all  Its  parts, 
and  with  pale  pink  Inconspicuous  flowers ; 
this  is  very  frequent  In  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  In  Ireland,  and  In  the  Hebrides. 
Both  systematic  and  English  names  were 
probably  given  to  these  plants  from  the  j 
unctuous  matter  found  on  the  leaves,  j 
which  the  ancient  herbalists  perhaps  fan- 
cied to  have  some  affinity  with  butter.  The  ‘ 
leaves  are  said  to  coagulate  milk ; and  , 
Gerard  tells  us  that  the  ‘ollous  juice’  wag  ; 
used  in  his  time.  In  Yorkshire,  to  anoint  the 
wounded  teats  of  cows.  French,  Grassette; 
German,  Fettkraut.  [0.  A.  J.j 

PINGUIN,  PEN-GWYN.  Bromelia  Pin- 
guin,  a fence  plant  used  In  the  West 
Indies. 

PINHA.  A Brazilian  name  tor  Anona 
squamosa. 

PINK.  Dianthus.  — , CLOVE.  Dian- 
thus  Caryopliyllus.  — , CUSHION.  Silcne 
acaulis.  —.DWARF.  An  American  name 
torHedyotis.  —.GARDEN.  Dianthus  plu- 
marius.  —.MAIDEN, or  MEADOW.  Dian- 
thus deltoides.  —,  MOSS.  Phlox  subulata. 

PINK-NEEDLE.  Erodium  moschaticm. 

PINK-ROOT.  An  American  name  for 
flpigelia  marilandira ; also  called  Carolina 
Pink-root.  — , DEMERARA.  Spigelia  An- 
thelmia. 

PINK-WEED.  Polygonum  aviculare. 

PINN.E.  The  primary  divisions  of  a 
pinnated  leaf ; its  leaflets. 

PINNATE.  When  simple  leaflets  are 
arranged  on  each  side  a common  petiole. 
Imparipinnate  Is  pinnate  with  an  odd  leaf- 
let ; pari)Hnnate  Is  pinnate  with  an  equal 
number  of  leaflets. 

PINNATIFID.  Divided  almost  to  the 
axis  Into  lateral  segments,  something  In 
the  way  of  the  side  divisions  of  a feather. 
It  Is  compounded  with  other  words  thus: 
Pinnatifldodncised,  pinnatlfld  with  very 
deep  segments;  plnnatifldo-laclniate,  pin- 
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natifld  with  the  segments  laclniated  ; pin-  i 
natifldo- sinuate , pinnatlfid  with  the  seg- 
ments sinuateii— and  so  on. 

PINNATILOBED,  PINNATILOBATE. 
When  the  lobes  of  a pinnatifld  leaf  are 
divided  to  an  uncertain  depth. 

PINN ATI  PARTITE.  Having  the  ner- 
I vures  pinnated,  the  lobes  separated  beyond 
the  middle,  and  the  parenchyma  uninter- 
rupted ; as  in  Polypodium  aureuin. 

PINN  AT  I SECT.  When  the  lobes  are 
i divided  down  to  the  midrib,  and  theparen- 
I chyma  is  interrupted. 

| PINNULES,  or  PINNULJE.  The  second- 
ary divisions  of  a pinnate  leaf. 

PINOCCHIO.  Edible  pine-seeds. 

PIN-PILLOW.  Opuntia  curassavica, 

PINSAPO.  Abies  Pinsapo. 

PINUS.  The  true  Pines  form  a very  ex- 
tensive genus  of  Conifers,  numbering  per- 
haps about  seventy  species.  They  are  con- 
fined solely  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  Canarian 
species,  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America— 
abounding  principally  in  the  temperate 
and  cold  regions,  and  occurring  only  very 
rarely  within  the  tropics.  All  the  species 
I are  trees,  a very  great  many  growing  to  a 
i large  and  some  to  an  Immense  height  and 
( size ; and  being  of  gregarious  habit,  grow- 
ing together  in  masses,  they  form  extensive 
forests,  especially  in  North  America  and 
Northern  Europe. 

Generically  the  Pines  are  well  dlstln- 
; guished  from  the  firs,  spruces,  cedars, 
and  larches,  which  some  botanists  com- 
! bine  with  them,  by  having  their  leaves  In 
little  clusters  of  twos,  threes,  or  fives, 
i sheathed  at  the  base  by  thin  chaff-like 
I scales:  and  by  the  persistent  woody  scales 
j of  which  their  cones  are  formed  being 
thickened  into  a more  or  less  pyramidal 
elevation  at  the  top,  with  a boss  in  the 
centre,  which  is  often  very  prominent  and 
hooked.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  and 
' what  is  called  needle-shaped,  varying  from 
; little  more  than  an  inch  to  a foot  or  more 
in  length,  but  never  much  thicker  than  a 
, stout  needle,  and  usually  very  sharp-point- 
ed. The  two  sexes  of  flowers  are  borne 
! on  the  same  tree,  and  appear  In  the  spring, 

, the  male  catkins  being  clustered  round  the 
l lower  part  of  the  young  current  year  shoots, 

; forming  dense  compound  spikes;  and  the 
i females  solitary  or  In  clusters  at  the  apex 
of  young  shoots.  The  former  are  made  up 
' of  numerous  closely  imbricated  anthers 
: inserted  round  a common  axis,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  cells  adnate  to  a srale-llke 
connective;  and  the  latter  of  numerous 
I imbricated  scales,  each  bearing  two  in- 
verted ovules  at  its  base.  The  cones  ripen 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  or  third  year 
| after  the  flowering  season,  and  consist  of 
the  enlarged  and  hardened  scales  of  the 
' female  catkins,  with  the  two  ovules  ma- 
tured into  nut-like  seeds,  which  are  nearly 
i always  furnished  with  thin  wings. 

I The  genus  Is  of  immense  economic  im- 


portance to  mankind,  more  particularly  in 
the  constructive  arts.  Us  chief  products 
being  timber  and  turpentine.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  useful  species: — 

Pinus  sylvestri s,  the  typical  Pine  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  of  the  northern  and  central 
parts,  has  a very  extensive  geographical 
range,  reaching  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Caucasus  to  lat.  74°  north  in  Scandina- 
via, and  eastward  across  Siberia  to  Kamt- 
schatka.  In  this  country  it  is  known  as  the 
Scotch  Pine,  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
being  the  only  part  of  the  British  Isles 
where  It  Is  truly  Indigenous  at  the  present 
day  It  is  the  badge  of  the  M'Gregors. 
The  tree  varies  much  in  size  according  to 
tlie  soil  and  situation  of  its  place  of  growth, 
at  high  elevations  being  a mere  stunted 
shrub,  and  in  more  favourable  localities 
a tree  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  high,  fur- 
nishing extremely  valuable  timber,  the 
different  varieties  of  which  Rre  known  in 
commerce  as  Red,  Norway,  Riga,  or  Baltic 
Pine.  It  also  affords  a great  part  of  the 
Wood  Tar  of  Northern  Europe,  and  some 
Turpentine. 

Pinna  australis , or  P.  pahistris,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  the  Pitch  Pine  of  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America,  where 
it  forms  a great  portion  of  what  are  there 
termed  * pi  tie-barrens,’ which  are  extensive 
and  monotonous  tracts  of  country  covered 
with  pines  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all 
other  trees.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  civil  war,  nearly  all  the  Turpen- 
tine consumed  In  this  country  came  from 
the  Southern  States,  and  was  principally 
the  produce  of  this  species  of  Pine.  It 
also  affords  the  timber  known  to  builders 
as  Georgia  Pitch  Pine. 

Pinus  Pinaster , the  Cluster  Pine  or  Pin- 
aster, Is  indigenous  to  the  European  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  but 
has  been  Introduced  into  some  Asiatic 
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and  other  countries.  It  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cies that  flourish  close  to  the  sea,  and  on 
that  account  Is  of  vast  importance  in  such 
districts  as  tiie  French  departments  of 
Landes  and  Gironde,  where,  by  means  of 
plantations  formed  of  it,  enormous  tracts 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  seacoast  and  for- 
merly occupied  by  rolling  sands,  have  been 
reclaimed  and  rendered  useful  for  agricul-  I 


tural  purposes.  It  Is  also  extremely  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
Turpentine  it  yields ; and  since  the  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica, it  has  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  tur- 
pentine used  in  this  country. 

Ptnua  Pinea , the  Stone  Pine,  Is  a native 
of  Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant.  This 
is  one  of  the  species  of  which  the  seeds 
are  eaten.  They  are  called  Pigmms  by  the 
French,  and  Pinocehi  by  the  Italians,  and 
are  commonly  eaten  for  dessert,  or  made 
into  sweetmeats.  Several  cither  species 
also  yield  eatable  seeds : such  as  P.  Sabi- 
niana,  the  seeds  of  which  are  collected  In 
Immense  quantities  by  the  Californian  and 
Oregon  Indians  as  an  article  of  win  ter  food; 
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P.  Gerardiana , the  Neosa  Pine  of  the  Hima- 
! layas,  affording  the  Neosa  or  Chilgoza  seeds 
! sold  as  food  In  the  bazaars  of  Upper  India : 
and  P.  Cembrci , the  Siberian  Cedar,  whose 
I seeds  are  largely  consumed  by  the  Rus- 
1 sians,  as  we  eat  nuts.  The  Canary  Island 
| Pine  is  shown  at  Plate  lie,  [A.  S.J 

PIN  WEED.  Lcchea . 

PINXTER-FLOWER.  An  American 
name  for  Azalea  nudiflora. 

PIONANDRA.  A group  of  about  twenty 
, tropical  American  Solanaceee,  collected  to- 
gether by  Mr.  Miers ; but  in  the  latest  mo- 
nograph of  that  order,  the  majority  of 
I them  are  combined  with  the  older  genus 
] Cyphomandra,  and  the  remainder  referred 
to  Solarium.  They  are  small  trees  or  tree- 
like shrubs,  with  dichotomous  branches, 
usually  entire  and  mostly  cordate  leaves, 
borne  in  pairs,  one  of  each  pair  always 
smaller  than  its  fellow,  and  extra-axillary 
racemes,  with  small  eampanulate  flowers 
arranged  all  on  one  side.  [A.  8.] 

PIONNE.  (Fr.)  Pceonia  officinalis. 

PIPE-DE-TAB  AC.  (Fr.)  Aristolochia 
Sipho. 

PIPE,  INDIAN.  An  American  name  for 
Monotropa. 

PIPE-TREE.  Syringa. 

PIPERACE.<E.  ( Peppencorts .)  A natural 


order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley’s  piperal  alliance  of 
hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  shrubs  or 
herbs,  with  articulated  stems,  opposite 
verticillate  stipulate  or  exstipulate  leaves, 
sometimes  alternate  by  abortion  ; and  her- 
maphrodite spiked  or  racemose  flowers 
without  perianth,  supported  on  a bract : 
stamens  from  two  to  six  ; anthers  with  or 
without  a fleshy  connective;  ovary  soli- 
tary free,  one-celled,  with  a solitary  erect 
ovule,  orthotropal.  Fruit  somewhat  fleshy, 
Indehiscent;  seed  erect,  with  the  embryo 
in  a fleshy  vitellus.  They  are  natives  of 
the  hottest  quarters  of  theglobe,  and  occur 
commonly  in  South  America  and  India. 
The  wood  is  often  arranged  in  wedges, 
with  medullary  rays,  but  without  concen- 
tric zones.  They  have  pungent,  acrid,  and 
aromatic  properties : most  of  them  contain 
an  acrid  resin,  and  a crystalline  principle 
called  piperin , In  which  their  active  quali- 
ties reside  ; some  are  narcotic  and  astrin- 
gent. The  substance  called  matico,  or  ma- 
tlca,  consists  of  the  leaves  and  unripe 
fruit  of  Aiianthe  elongata.  There  arc  about 
a score  of  genera,  and  upwards  of  600  spe- 
cies— Piper, Artanthe,  and  Peperomia  afford- 
ing the  best-kuown  examples.  [J.  II.  B.] 

PIPER.  This  name  was  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  the  Pepper-plants, 
and  was  derived  by  them  from  the  Greek 
word  peperi.  The  Greeks,  in  their  turn, 
must  have  derived  it  from  the  Hindoos. 
Botanically,  it  is  applied  to  the  typical  1 
genus  of  Pipcrucerv , the  species  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  climbing  shrubs,  | 
with  alternate  stalked  leaves ; stipules  • 
adherent  to  the  leafstalk  or  opposite  anil  . 
deciduous;  spikes  solitary  stalked,  pendu-  | 
lous,  opposite  the  leaves,  with  dioecious  j 
or  perfect  flowers,  protected  by  oblong  de- 
current bracts.  The  species  are  indigenous 
in  India,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  &c.,  and  some  of 
them  are  abundantly  cultivated  in  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  New  as  well  as 
of  the  Old  World. 

P.  nigrum  yields  the  Pepper  of  com- 
merce, a condiment  that  has  been  held  in 
high  esteem  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  it  is  related  that  in 
the  fifth  century  Attlla  demanded,  among 
other  things,  3,000  lbs.  of  pepper  in  ransom 
for  the  city  of  Rome.  Pepper  Is  cultivated 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Sumatra, 
Java,  &c.,  but  that  which  comes  from 
Malabar  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  pepper-vine  will,  if  left  to  Itself,  attain 
a height  of  twenty  or  more  feet,  but  in 
cultivation  it  is  found  more  convenient 
not  to  allow  it  to  exceed  the  height  of 
twelve  feet.  The  plants  are  placed  at  the 
base  of  trees  that  have  rough  or  prickly 
bark,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more 
readily  attach  themselves  to  the  trunk. 
In  three  years  they  produce  their  spikes 
of  fruits,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  after  which  time  they 
become  less  productive.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  is  of  a red  colour ; it  is  gathered  before 
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I it  is  fully  ripe,  and  spread  on  mats  in  the 
| sun,  when  it  loses  its  red  colour  and  be- 
i comes  black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in 
I the  peppercorns  of  the  shops  : this  is  Black 
| Pepper.  White  Pepper  is  the  same  fruit, 
freed  from  its  outer  skin  by  maceration  In 
water  and  subsequent  rubbing ; occasion- 
ally it  is  rendered  of  a yet  paler  colour  by 
being  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  i 
| Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  travelled  in  j 
I the  years  1322  to  1336,  has  given  us  an  ac- 
* count  of  the  Pepper,  which,  with  some  ex-  \ 
ceptlons,  applies  as  well  now  as  then.  ‘ The 
I Peper  growethe,’  he  writes, 4 In  manner  as 
doth  a wylde  vine,  that  is  planted  fast  by 
1 the  trees  of  the  wodee  for  to  susteynen  It 
| by,  as  doth  the  vyne,  and  the  fruyt  thereof 
{ hangethe  In  nianere  as  Reyslngea : and  j 
the  tree  Is  so  thikke  charged,  that  it ! 
; seinethe  that  it  wolde  hreke  : and  when  it 
is  ripe  it  is  all  grene,  as  it  were  ivy  berryes;  j 
and  then  men  kytten  hem  as  men  doe  the 
vynes  and  than  thei  putten  it  upon  an 
owven,  and  there  it  waxeth  blak  and  crisp.’ . 
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cayenne.  Pepper-duet,  known  in  the  trade 
as  P.  D.  or  H.  P.  D.  (hot  pepper-dust),  con- 
sists of  the  sweepings  of  the  floors  of  the 
warehouses  wherein  pepper  is  stored,  or 
of  the  siftings  of  the  pepper.  It  Is  used  to 
mix  with  genuine  ground  pepper,  also  for 
pickling.  The  root  of  the  Pepper-plant  is 
employed  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a tonic 
stimulant  and  cordial. 

P.  trioicnm , a nearly  allied  species  to  P.# ! 
nigrumt  yields  also  some  lit  tie  of  the  Pepper 
of  commerce.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  first  cul- 
tivated this  plant,  observed  that  the  pepper 
of  the  female  vines  did  not  ripen  properly, 
but  dropped  when  green,  and  was  deficient  I 
in  pungency;but  the  pepper  of  those  plants  | 
which  had  hermaphrodite  and  female  flow-  ■ 
ers  mixed  on  the  same  spike  W’as  very  pun- 
gent, and  reckoned  by  the  merchants  as  ■ 
equal  to  the  l>est  Malabar  Pepper. 

Long  Pepper  is  the  produce  of  Chavica 
Botcburghii.  The  Betel  Pepper-leaf  is  also 
the  produce  of  another  species  of  Chavica , 
C.  Betel ; while  Cul*bs,  another  fruit  for- 
merly referred,  like  the  two  last-mentioned, 
to  the  genus  Pijnr,  is  now  considered  to  j 
form  a distinct  genus,  Cubcba.  See  Cha-  J 
vica  and  Cureba.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PIPERITOUS.  Having  a hot  biting  taste. 

PIPEWORT.  Eriocanlon.  Plpeworts  is 
the  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  Eriocau- 
lacece. 

PI  PI- PO Da  The  astringent  legumes  of 
Cwsalpinia  PipaL 

PIPITZAHUAC.  A drastic  product  of 
Dumerila  Alamanni. 

PIPPERIDGE,  or  PIPRAGB.  Berberis 
j vulgaris. 

i PIPPIN,  NORMANDY.  Sun-dried  apples, 

I pressed  and  stored  for  winter  use. 

I PIPPUL,  or  PEEPUL.  An  Indian  name  j 
for  Ficus  religiosa. 


Piper  nigrum. 

Pepper  is  imported  into  this  country  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  is  used  as  a con- 
diment. Medicinally  It  Is  employed  as  an 
acrid  stimulant  in  cases  of  weak  digestion, 
and  it  has  also  been  recommended  in  cases 
of  ague  to  ward  off  the  paroxysm,  a practice 
recommended  by  Celsus.  Pepper  is  also 
sometimes  employed  externally.  Pepper 
on  chemical  analysis  is  found  to  contain  a 
hot  acrid  resin,  and  a volatile  oil,  as  well 
as  a tasteless  crystalline  substance  called 
piperin,  which  has  been  recommended  as  I 
a substitute  for  quinine.  This  piperin  Is  I 
especially  contained  in  some  large  coloured  i 
cells  in  the  interior  of  the  fruit.  Ground  j 
Pepper  Is  frequently  adulterated,  according  j 
to  Dr.  H assail,  with  linseed,  mustard-seed, 

! wheat-flour,  pea-flour,  and  ground  rice : | 
I sago  has  also  l>cen  mentioned  as  being 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Ail  such  ad- 
mixtures can  be  readily  detected  by  the 
microscope.  At  one  time,  when  a very 
I heavy  duty  was  levied  on  this  substance, 
factitious  peppercorns  were  manufactured 
! of  oilcake,  clay,  and  a small  portion  of 


PIPSISSEWA.  CMmapMla  umbellata . 

PIPTADENIA.  In  the  character  of  its  ! 
flowers  this  genus  of  Leguminoscs  does  | 
not  differ  from  Entada , though  readily  |i 
distinguished  by  its  pods,  which  are  sel- 
dom more  than  six  or  nine  Inches  long  I 
and  not  very  broad,  flat  and  membranous 
or  somewhat  leathery,  sometimes  contract-  i 
ed  between  the  seeds  but  without  parti- 
tions inside,  and  ultimately  separate  into  | 
two  pieces,  which  have  the  seeds  attached  I 
to  them  by  thread-like  funiculi.  The  genus  ' 
Is  entirely  confined  to  tropical  South  Arne-  ! 
rica,  and  contains  about  thirty  species,  j 
some  trees,  and  others  large  sometimes  j 
prickly  shrubs,  with  twlre-plnnate  leaves,  j 
and  small  white  or  greenish  flowers,  either 
in  spikes  or  round  heads,  growing  from 
the  axils. 

P.  peregrtna  is  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
the  genus,  and  has  leaves  composed  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  pairs  of  pinnae,  each 
with  from  thirty  to  eighty  pairs  of  minute 
leaflets ; and  rough  leathery  monilifonn 
pods  about  six  Inches  in  length.  The  In- 
dians of  Venezuela  and  Brazil  prepare  a 
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| kind  of  snuff,  called  Niopo  in  the  former  of  a tree,  and  has  the  two  sexes  of  flowers 


and  Parica  in  the  latter  country,  by  pound-  , 
lug  the  roasted  seeds  and  mixing  the  pow- 
der with  lime.  It  produces  a peculiar  I 
kind  of  Intoxication  almost  amounting  to  [ 
frenzy,  and  is  taken  by  help  of  an  instru- 
ment made  of  the  leg-bones  of  birds.  On 
! the  Rio  Negro  this  is  formed  by  joining 
two  pieces,  so  that  when  one  end  is  placed 
in  the  mouth  the  other  reaches  the  nostrils,  j 
and  the  snuff  is  blown  with  great  force  up  ; 

! the  nose ; hut  in  Venezuela  it  consists  of  a 
! bone  seven  inches  long,  with  a short  piece  J 
joined  on  towards  the  top  so  ub  to  form  a 
fork,  which  ip  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and 
the  lower  end  being  dipped  Into  the  mull 
the  snuff  is  drawn  up  the  nose.  [A.  8.] 

PIPTANTHUS.  A Himalayan  shrub ! 
forming  if  genus  of  Lego  minuses  of  the  : 
suborder  Papilxonacecs  and  tribe  Podaly - 1 
rises,  very  nearly  allied  to  Anagyris , and  ! 
with  the  same  tnfoliolate  leaves,  and  | 
rather  large  pale-yellow  flowers ; but  the  ] 
standard  or  upper  petal  has  the  sides  \ 

I closely  folded  back  on  each  other.  The  free  j 
stamens  and  flat-stalked  pod  are  as  In  An  a- 
! gyris.  The  only  species  known,  P.  nepa- ! 
leasts,  has  been  Introduced  to  our  botanic 
gardens,  where,  however.  It  requires  to  be 
i grown  against  a wall. 

PJPTATHKRUM.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  trllKj  Stipea,  and  now  . 
included  under  Uraehne,  [D.  M.] 

PIPTOLJ2XA.  A genus  of  dogbanes,  | 
having  the  calyx  tubular,  shortly  flve-cicft,  j 
and  falling  off  after  flowering ; its  tube 
| lined  inside  with  several  rows  of  fleshy 
scales ; and  the  stigma  capitate,  two-lobed, 
subtended  by  four  recurved  lamellae  It  is 
| an  African  tree,  with  opposite  short  petlo- 
late  leaves,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  ; and 
bears  Us  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  [G.  DJ 

PIPTOSTEGIA.  A genus  founded  on  ; 
Ipom<*a  operculata , and  published  without ' 
a technical  description.  The  plant  Is  well  , 
known,  being  used  in  medicine  on  account 
of  its  purgative  qualities:  it  is  imported 
Into  Europe  under  the  name  of  Gomina  da 
Batata.  [W.  C.J 

PIRATJNERA.  The  plants  formerly  in- 
cluded under  this  generic  name  are  now  re- 
ferred to  Brosimum.  One  of  the  species 
yields  Snakewood,  or  Bois  desLeltre a,  which 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  derives  Its  name  ! 
from  its  peculiar  markings.  [M.  T M.j  j 

PIRCUNIA.  A genus  of  Phytolaccacetc  \ 
separated  from  Phytolacca , and  character- 
I fsed  by  the  five  segments  of  the  calyx 
being  of  a thick  leathery  texture  and 
green  colour,  and  cither  ascending  or 
reflexed  under  the  ripe  fruit ; by  the  sta- 
mens varying  from  five  to  thirty,  and  more 
! particularly  by  the  five  to  twelve  ovaries 
being  distinct,  or  cohering  only  by  their 
I bases,  but  never  throughout  their  whole 
length  like  those  of  Phytolacca,  The 
species  are  tall  herbs,  with  leaves  and 
| flower-spikes  resembling  those  of  Phyto- 
lacca,  except  one  which  attains  the  height 


on  different  plants.  They  are  found  In 
America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies. 

P.  dioica , the  arborescent  species  just  | 
mentioned,  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its  : 
size  and  unisexual  flowers,  but  by  the 
racemes  being  pendulous  and  the  carpels  ! 
united  by  their  bases.  It  is  a native  of  i 
Buenos  Ayres,  from  whence  it  has  been  In-  \ 
troduced  and  partly  naturalised  In  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  it  grows  very  rapidly 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  twenty- five  feet, 
forming  a handsome  leafy  tree  with  a very 
thick  trunk  of  remarkably  soft  spongy 
wood*  and  short  branches  spreading  so  as 
to  form  a rounded  head.  Its  leaves  are  of 
an  elliptical  form,  on  longish  stalks,  and  i 
measure  about  six  or  eight  iuches  In  length 
and  from  one  to  two  inches  in  breadth. 

P.  esculenta  was  recommended  some 
twelve  or  more  years  ago  for  cultivation  in  \ 
France  as  a culinary  vegetable,  but  doeB 
not  appear  to  have  met  with  much  success.  | 
Its  leaves  cooked  as  spinach,  and  Its  young 
shoots  as  asparagus,  were  both  said  to  pos- 
sess an  excellent  flavour.  The  plant  is  her- 
baceous, and  grows  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  with  a thlrkisli  pale-greeu  smooth 
stem,  and  branches  bearing  elliptical  leaves 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long  and  two  to 
two-and  a-half  inches  broad,  and  erect  ra- 
cemes of  perfect  flowers,  with  the  ovaries 
cohering  by  their  bases.  [A.  S.] 

PIRI-JIRI.  The  New  Zealand  Haloragis 
citriodora. 

PIRITU.  A Venezuelan  name  for  Guir 
liehna  speciosa.  , 

PISAILLE.  (Fr.)  Pisum  arvensc. 

P18ANG.  An  Indian  name  for  Musa 
paradisiaca. 

PI8CIDIA.  A West  Indian  tree  consti- 
tuting a genus  of  Legumino&a , with  the 
foliage  habit  and  flowers  of  Lonchocarpus, 
hut  the  pod  bears  four  projecting  longi- 
tudlual  wings.  The  pounded  leaves  and 
young  branches  of  this  tree,  P.  Erythrina, 
like  those  of  some  other  allied  arboreous  ' 
Papilionactce , are  used  for  poisoning  fish. 

PI  SH  AM  I N.  Carjiodin  us. 

PISIFORM.  Pea-shaped. 

PISONIA.  A genus  of  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  family  Xyctaginacca , 
named  in  honour  of  a Dutch  physician 
who  wrote  a folio  volume  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Brazil  in  1648.  The  flowers  arc  i 
arranged  in  cymes,  provided  with  very 
small  bracts,  but  no  general  involucre,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  dioecious.  The  peri- 
anth Is  coloured  and  funnel-shaped,  the 
limb  either  entire  or  more  or  less  flve-lobed; 
stamens  six  to  ten,  free,  of  unequal  length, 
protruding ; ovary  one-celled,  with  a single 
erect  ovule  ; fruit  angular,  enclosed  with- 
in the  persistent  and  hardened  tube  of  the 
perianth,  its  angles  frequently  rough  and 
prickly.  Some  of  the  species  are  in  culti- 
vation as  stove  plants,  but  have  little  to 
recommend  them.  P.  fragrans  and  other 
species  have  emetic  properties.  P.  aculeata. 
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a scrambling  tree  with  reclining  thorny 
branches,  is  described  as  offering  serious 
annoyance  to  travellers  In  the  West  Indies 
by  its  strong  hooked  spines,  which  become 
entangled  in  the  clothes  or  flesh  of  the 
wayfarer.  The  glutinous  bur-like  fruit  ad- 
heres to  the  wings  of  birds  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  them  from  flying,  and 
allow  of  their  easy  capture.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PISSABED.  Taraxacum  Dens-leonis. 

PISSBLUME.  Armenia  vulgaris. 

PISSEXLIT.  (Pr.)  Taraxacum. 

PISSE-SANG.  (Pr.)  A vulgar  name  for 
Fumitory. 

PISTACHE.  (Fr.)  The  Pistachio-nut. 
— - DE  TERRE.  Arachis  hypogcea. 

PISTACHIER.  (Fr.)-  Pistacia. 

PISTACIA.  The  Pistacias  or  Turpentine 
trees  form  a genus  of  Anacardiacece,  dis- 
persed through  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  extending  in  the 
Old  World  from  the  south  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa  through  Western  Asia  and 
the  north  of  India  to  China,  while  a soli- 
tary species  is  found  in  Mexico.  They  are 
mostly  small  trees,  seldom  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  have  pin- 
nate leaves  with  or  without  a terminal  leaf- 
let, and  axillary  panicles  or  racemes  of 
small  unisexual  apetalous  flowers,  those 
bearing  the  female  being  looser  than  the 
male,  and  the  two  sexes  being  produced  on 
separate  trees:  the  males  five-parted,  with 
a stamen  opposite  and  inserted  into  each 
segment ; the  females  three  or  four-parted, 
closely  investing  a one-  (rarely  three-)  cell- 
ed ovary.  The  fruits  are  dry  egg-shaped 
drupes,  containing  a one-seeded  stone  with 
a bony  shell,  the  seed  having  thick  fleshy 
oily  cotyledons. 

P.  Lentiscus,  the  Mastic  tree,  is  a native 
of  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.  It  is  a small  tree  about 
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fifteen  or  twentyfeet  high,  with  evergreen 
pinnate  wing-stalked  leaves  without  a ter- 
minal leaflet.  Mastic  or  Mastich  Is  the  re- 
sin of  the  tree,  and  Is  obtained  by  making 


transverse  incisions  in  the  bark, from  which  ! 
it  exudes  in  drops  and  hardens  into  small 
1 semitransparent  tears.  It  is  principally 
produced  in  the  island  of  Scio  and  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  is  consumed  in  large  quantities 
by  the  Turks  for  chewing  to  sweeten  the 
breath  and  strengthen  the  gums : hence  its 
name,  which  is  derived  from  masticare,  4 to 
chew.’  In  this  country  it  is  used  for  var- 
j nishing  pictures,  and  by  dentists  for  stop- 
' ping  teeth. 

i P.  Terebinthus , the  Ohio  or  Cyprus  Tur- 
I pentine  tree,  is  likewise  found  in  Southern 
! Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Asia.  It  has 
deciduous  pinnate  leaves,  usually  with 
j three  pairs  of  lance-shaped  leaflets  and  an 
! odd  terminal  one  ; and  produces  small 
, dark-purple  roundish  furrowed  fruits. 

■ The  turpentine  flows  from  incisions  made 
in  the  trunk,  and  soon  becomes  thick  and 
| tenacious,  and  ultimately  hardens.  It  is 
j collected  In  the  Islands  of  the  Greek  and 
j Turkish  Archipelagos,  but  seldom  comes 
| to  this  country.  Curious  horn-shaped  galls, 
i caused  by  the  punctures  of  insects,  are 
found  In  large  numbers  upon  the  Terebinth  j 
J tree,  and  are  collected  for  dyeing  and  tan-  j 
i ning  purposes— one  of  the  varieties  of  Mo- 
; rocco  leather  being  tanned  with  them. 

| P.  verat  the  Pistacia  tree,  which  yields  | 
the  eatable  Pistachio-nuts,  is  a native  of 
! Western  Asia,  from  whence  it  has  been 
| introduced  Into  and  is  greatly  cultivated  jl 
| In  Southern  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  com-  j 
j posed  of  three  or  five  (occasionally  one) 
broad  egg-shaped  leaflets;  and  its  fruits 
1 are  much  larger  than  in  the  last,  oval, 
sometimes  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  con- 
j taining  a seed  with  bright-green  cotyle- 
dons. Pistachio-nuts  are  greatly  eaten  by 
the  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  also  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  either  simply  dried  like  almonds, 
or  made  Into  articles  of  confectionary. 
Galls  are  also  collected  from  this  and  other 
j species ; those  from  Cabul  and  Bokhara, 

‘ called  Gool-i-PIsta,  being  the  produce  of 
Pistacia  Khinjuk.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Chinese  Galls  (Woo-pei-tsze)  may  also  be 
obtained  from  one  of  the  species.  [A.  S.] 

PISTIACE*E.(Lewnacea\  Lemnads , Duck - 
weeds.)  A natural  order  of  monocotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley’s  aral  alliance  of  En- 
dogens.  They  arc  floating  plants,  with  len- 
ticular or  lobed  leaves  or  fronds,  bearing 
one  or  two  monoecious  flowers  enclosed  in 
a spathe,  but  with  no  perianth ; stamens 
definite,  often  monadelphous;  ovary  one- 
cel  led ; ovules  one  or  more,  erect  or  horizon- 
tal. Fruit  Indehiscent,  membranous,  one 
1 or  more  seeded.  They  are  natives  both  of 
cool  and  warm  regions.  Pistia  and  Lcmua 
are  examples  of  the  few  genera,  which 
I comprise  some  two  dozen  species  Lemna 
forms  the  green  covering  of  pools  in  Bri- 
tain, while  Pistia  floats  on  ponds  in  warm 
countries.  [J  H.  B.] 

PISTIA  Stratiotes  is  a very  common 
I tropical  water-weed,  out  of  which  many 
I species  and  even  separate  genera  have 
been  made.  It  is  referred  to  the  same  order 
j as  duckweed  (Lemna),  whence  it  is  some- 
l times  called  Tropical  Duckweed,  but  is 
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very  different  in  appearance;  indeed.  Its 
common  West  Indian  name.  Water  Lettuce, 
is  much  more  expressive  of  its  general  re- 
semblance. Like  duckweed.  It  propagates 
Itself  with  great  rapidity,  and  frequently 
completely  covers  tropical  ponds  and  water- 
tanks  with  a coating  of  verdure,  keeping 
the  water  beneath  fresh  and  cool.  It  floats 
on  the  water,  and  sends  down  a quantity  of 
long  feathery  roots,  which  do  not  always 
reach  the  bottom.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
rose-sbaped  tuft  of  wedge-shaped  slightly 
concave  notched  or  round-topped  leaves, 
two  to  five  inches  long,  of  a delicate  pale 
pea-green,  covered  with  fine  hairs.  Each 
plant  sends  out  several  runners,  and  upon 
the  ends  of  these  other  similar  plants  aro 
formed,  which,  again,  send  out  runners, 
until  in  a short  time  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  covered.  Its  flowers  are  .very 
small,  and  borne  In  little  spathes  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  each  spathe  containing 
i one  male  and  one  female  flower  attached 
[ to  an  adnate  spadix.  The  former  occupies 
the  upper  part,  just  within  the  mouth  of 
! the  spathe,  and  consists  of  three  to  eight 
four-celled  anthers  adnate  to  a short  co- 
j lnmn  seated  In  a cup-shaped  disk ; while 
) the  latter  Is  nearly  concealed  within  the 
. spathe,  beneath  the  male,  from  which  It  is 
separated  by  a scale-1  Ike  appendage,  and 
consists  of  a single  one-celled  ovary  ter- 
minated by.  a thick  style  and  cup-shaped 
stigma,  and  containing  numerous  ovules 
along  its  inner  face.  [A.  8.] 

PISTIL.  The  female  part  of  a flower, 
consisting  of  ovary,  style,  stigma,  and 
ovules. 

PI8TILLARY  CORD.  A channel  which 
passes  from  the  stigma  through  the  style 
Into  the  ovary. 

PISTILLIDIA.  Young  spore-cases , the 
archegonia  in  ferns;  organs  in  the  muscal 
alliance,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
pistils. 

PISTILLIGEROUa  Bearing  a pistil. 

PISTOLOCHIA.  Aristolochia  Pistolochia. 

PISTORINIA  hUpanica  is  the  only  re- 
presentative of  a genus  of  Crassulacece 
inhabiting  Spain  and  the  Barbary  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an  erect  Annual 
or  biennial  herb,  with  nearly  terete  oblong 
and  sessile  leaves,  and  pinkish  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  umbels.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft, 
the  corolla  monopetalous,  hypocrateriform, 
with  its  border  divided  into  five  lobes ; and 
' there  are  ten  stamens,  five  scales,  and  five 

• carpels.  [B.  S.J 

PISUM.  A genus  of  teguminosce  of  the 
! tribe  VleUm,  distinguished  by  Its  triangu- 
lar style  keeled  above,  subfalcate  and  ge- 
1 nlculnte  at  the  base.  Three  species  have 
i been  referred  to  it,  but  they  may  all  be 
[ j reduced  to  the  one  grown  for  culinary  pur- 

• poses.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  sufficiently 
distinct  from  Lathyms. 

The  Common  Pea,  P.  sativum , is  a hardy 
j annual  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  cultivated  legumes. 


Its  native  country  Is  unknown,  but  is  gene-  ^ 
rally  understood  to  be  the  south  of  Europe,  | 
from  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  this  country,  by  way  of 
Holland  or  Prance,  about  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  During  the  long  period  it  has  been 
In  cultivation  numerous  varieties  have 
been  produced,  some  of  which  seldom  ex- 
ceed a foot  in  height;  while  others,  if  allow- 
ed to  attach  themselves  to  stakes  by  their 
tendrils,  will  climb  as  high  as  eight  feet  or 
more.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a 
delicate  glaucous  bloom.  The  stem  Is 
round,  furnished  with  numerous  alternate 
compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
roundish  oval  entire,  and  of  a rich  deep 
green,  often  marked  with  blotches  of  a 
paler  colour.  At  the  base  of  the  footstalk 
each  leaf  has  a pair  of  stipules,  which  re- 
t semble  the  leaflets  but  are  much  larger, 

| rounded  below,  and  have  small  convex  j 
‘ teeth  ; while  the  extremity  of  the  footstalk 
Is  terminated  by  a small  round  brandling 
tendril,  which claspsfor  support  round  any-  1 
thing  near  It.  The  peduncle  is  axillary',  I 
sometimes  one  but  more  generally  two-  1 
flowered.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white  j 
or  pale  violet.  The  pods  are  pendulous,  I 
smooth,  deep  green,  and  variable  In  size, 
but  for  the  most  part  oblong  compressed 
somewhat  scimitar-shaped  terminating  in 
a small  hooked  point.  The  peas  when  ripe 
are  also  variable— some  l>eing  white  and 
round,  others  blue  and  \yrinkled,and  a few 
large  Irregular  and  dull  green. 

The  use  of  Peas  Is  familiar  to  every  one. 
In  their  dried  state  they  are  split  and  ufced 
for  soups,  or  ground  into  meal  for  pud- 
dings, &c.  Iu  either  case  they  form  an 
agreeable  and  nourishing  food,  containing 
upwards  of  one-seventh  more  of  nourish-  j 
ing  matter  than  is  found  in  the  same 
weight  of  wheaten  bread.  But  it  is  in  a 
green  state  that  peas  are  most  valued  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  more  particularly 
when  they  arc  quite  small  and  young.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  lAbout  1570),  we  are 
told,  they  were  occasionally  brought  from 
Holland,  and  considered  ‘a  dainty  digh  for 
ladies— they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.’ 
For  many  years  their  culture  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  attended  to,  but 
after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
the  taste  for  green  peas  became  fashion- 
able, and  has  continued  to  be  so  up  to  the 
present  time— enormous  prices  being  still 
paid  for  young  peas  very  early  in  the  sea- 
son, when  they  are  scarce  and  regarded  as 
a great  delicacy.  To  have  peas  in  the  high- 
est perfection,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  old  or  too  large.  When  the 
pods  become  full  and  hard,  the  peas  are 
then  more  suitable  for  soups  than  a vege- 
tables! ish. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  Peas  whose  seeds 
are  edible,  there  is  a section  denominated 
Sugar-peas,  which  is  remarkable  in  that 
the  pods  are  destitute  of  the  Inner  film 
peculiar  to  the  pods  of  the  other  kinds  of 
Peas.  They  are  consequently  more  fleshy 
and  crisp,  and  admit  of  being  cut  and 
dressed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
French-beans.  [W.  B.  B.J 
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The  original  Grey  Pea,  P sativum  arvense 
of  authors,  supposed  to  he  wild  in  Greece 
and  the  Levant,  is  probably  the  original 
parent  both  of  the  few  sorts  of  peas  grown 
by  the  farmer,  and  the  countless  numbers 
of  still  increasing  sorts  of  the  garden. 
Formerly  varieties  of  the  Grey  Pea  were 
almost  exclusively  planted  on  the  farm : 
now,  however,  several  garden  varieties  are 
introduced  to  field  culture,  as  the  White 
and  Blue  Prussian,  Dwarf  Blue  and  Green  ! 
Imperial,  the  Scimitar,  and  others.  Peas 
formerly  took  their  place  on  the  farm  as  a 
seeding  crop,  but  at  present  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns  even  farmers  cul- 
tivate green  peas.  Before  the  spread  of 
the  potato,  peas  formed  a great  part  of  the 
food  of  the  working-classes,  especially  In 
the  country ; and  a seed  so  rich  in  nitrogen  I 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  that  superior 
, muscular  development  which  obtained 
| among  the  peasantry  in  the  last  century. 

So  important  was  this  crop  held  to  be,  that 
i in  the  letting  or  taking  of  a farm  the  acre- 
age of  Slddaw  land  (the  term  by  which  soil 
that  would  grow  good  boiling  peas  was 
! known  in  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Wor- 
cester) was  always  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. 

, Field  peas  are  often  drilled  with  horse- ! 

beans,  the  mixture  being  known  in  country  j 
, vernacular  as  Poults— no  doubt  a corrup-  i 
tion  of  Pulse.  A greater  breadth  of  peas  1 
Is  grown  In  the  counties  of  Sussex  and 
Essex  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  • 
in  the  former  county  we  have  observed  ; 
roasted  peas  always  ready  in  the  huck-  ! 
Biers'  shops.  Pea-straw  is  highly  esteemed 
as  fodder,  Its  large  amount  of  flesh-form-  I 
Ing  matter  rendering  it  superior  in  regard  | 
to  its  feeding  properties  to  the  straw  either  | 
of  wheat  or  barley.  [J.  B.]  j 

PITA.  Agave  americana  and  the  allied  | 
species.  Pita-fibre  and  Pita-thread  are 
names  for  the  fibre,  called  also  Aloe-fibre, 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  larger  Aga- 
ves, such  as  A.  americana  and  A.  mexicana. 

PITANGA,  PITANGUEIRA.  Names  ap- 1 
plied  to  Brazilian  fruit-bearing  species  of 
Eugenia. 

PITCAIRXIA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
can  herbs  belonging  to  the  Bromeliaceee. 

\ They  have  linear  spiny  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  clusters,  perianth  of  six  pieces,  the 
three  outer  lanceolate  keeled  erect,  the 
three  inner  ones  larger,  combined  into  a 
tul>e  below,  arching  above  or  spreading, 
and  scaly  at  the  base  within  ; stamens  six, 
inserted  Into  a ring  encircling  the  partially 
adherent  ovary ; capsule  three-celled,  tbree- 
valved;  seeds  numerous.  Several  species 
of  this  handsome  genus  are  in  cultivation, 
and  have  for  the  most  part  scarlet  or  yel- 
low flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PITCH.  The  residuum  obtained  In  the 
distillation  of  wood-tar  from  Finns  sui- 
te stria  and  P.  Pinaster;  the  resin  of  pine, 
extracted  by  fire  and  inspissation.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  Black  Pitch.  — , AM- 
BOYNA.  The  resin  of  Dammara  australis. 


— , BURGUNDY.  The  purified  resinous 
sap  of  Abies  excelsa. 

PITCHER.  A hollowed-ont  leaf,  fur- 
nished with  a distinct  extremity  or  lid  ; the 
latter  being  the  lamina,  the  former  the 
petiole  ; as  in  Nepenthes. 

PITCHER-LEAF.  Nepenthes  Phyllam- 
phora. 

PITCHER-PLANT.  Nepenthes  ; also  Sa~ 
racenia . — , AUSTRALIAN,  or  NEW  HOL- 
LAND. Cephalotus  follicular  is.  — , CALI- 
FORN IAN.  Darlingtonia  calif omica . 

PITCHER-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Cam- 
panulate,but  more  contracted  at  the  orifice* 
with  an  erect  limb ; as  the  corolla  of  Vacci- 
nium  Myrtillus. 

PITCH-TREE.  Abies  excelsa.  — , AM- 
BOYNA.  Dammara  orientalis. 

PITH.  The  same  as  Medulla. 

PITHECOLOBI UM.  The  majority  of  the 
■pedes  now  included  In  this  genus  of  Legu - 
minosce  were  referred  by  old  authors  to 
Jngat  from  which  they  are  not  distinguish- 
able by  their  flowers,  hut  by  tlielr  leaves 
and  pods.  Tims  the  Ingas  have  simply 
pinnate  leaves,  and  straight  or  only  slightly 
curved  thick-edged  pods,  which  do  not 
open  at  maturity  ; while  the  leaves  of  Pithe - 
colabium  are  twice-plnnate,  and  the  pods 
either  spirally  twisted  or  very  much  curved, 
sometimes  so  much  as  to  form  rings,  not 
thickened  at  the  margin,  and  when  ripe 
splitting  into  two  valves.  The  seeds  are  i 
usually  surrounded  by  a thin  pulp.  Nearly  i 
a hundred  species  are  described,  the  greater  1 
number  of  which  belong  to  the  tropics  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  and  the  remain- 
der to  tropical  Asia,  with  the  exception  of 
one  found  in  Eastern  Australia. 

P.  dulce , a large  tree  native  of  the  hot  : 
regions  of  Mexico,  produces  cylindrical  ir- 
regularly swollen  pods  curled  at  the  top, 
containing  a sweet  edible  pulp,  which  the  j 
Mexicans,  who  call  the  tree  Guamuchll,  boll  I 
and  eat.  The  Spaniards  Introduced  It  into  i 
the  Philippine  Islands,  from  whence  It  has 
been  carried  to  India;  and  it  is  now  plant- 
ed along  the  lines  of  railway  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  where  the  fruit  Is  known  as  ! 
Manilla  Tamarinds.  Other  species,  such  as  ! 
P.  Saman  in  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  also  i 
yield  eatable  pods,  which  are  given  to 
cattle  like  the  Carob  pods  of  Europe.  1 
Those  of  P.  cyclocarpum  possess  sapona-  , 
ceous  properties  and  are  used  as  soap  in  ; 
Caraccas,  as  also  is  the  bark  of  P.  bige  J 
minum%  or  an  allied  species*  in  Cochin  \ 
China  ; while  the  bark  of  P.  unguis-cati  is 
astringent.  [A.  8.] 

PITHYUSA.  Euphorbia  Pithyusa. 

Pi  TO.  A sort  of  beer  made  from  the 
fermented  seeds  of  Zea  Mays. 

PITS.  Depressions  on  the  inside  of 
cells  or  tubes,  formerly  taken  for  pores, 
which  they  resemble. 

PI-TST.  Scirpus  tuberosus. 

P I TTE  (Fr.)  Fourcroya  gigantea. 
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PITTED.  Having  numerous  small  shal- 
low depressions  or  excavations. 

PITTOMBA.  Sapindus  esculentus. 

PITTOSPORACE.E.  ( Pittosporads .)  A 
i natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Lind  ley’s  berberal  al- 
liance of  hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  ayd  regular  symmetrical 
occasionally  polygamous  flowers,  found 
chiefly  in  Australasia.  Many  of  them  are 
resinous,  and  in  some  instances  the  ber- 
ries are  eaten.  Sepals  and  petals  four  or 
five,  imbricated;  stamens  five,  alternate 
with  the  petals;  ovary  two  to  flve-celled, 
with  axile  and  parietal  placenta?.  Fruit 
capsular  or  berried,  with  many-seeded  cells, 
which  are  sometimes  incomplete ; seeds 
often  enveloped  in  a glutinous  or  resinous 
pulp.  Pittosponim , Billardiera , and  Sotlya 
are  some  of  the  genera,  of  which  there  are 
about  a dozen,  including  some  eighty  or 
more  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PITTOSPORUM.  A genus  of  Pitto- 
sporacece,  having  a calyx  of  five  sepals  ; a 
corolla  of  live  petals,  the  claws  of  which 
arc  united  into  a tube ; five  stamens  alter- 
nating with  the  petals;  a single  style 
crowned  with  numerous  stigmas;  and  a 
smooth  or  hairy  flve-valved  one-celled 
capsule,  the  seeds  covered  with  a resinous 
pulp.  They  form  large  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  entire  permanent  leaves,  and 
white  or  yellowish  flowers  with  a spread- 
ing limb,  disposed  in  terminal  cymes  or 
racemes.  The  larger  number  of  species  are 
natives  of  Australia,  but  some  occur  in 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

I Japan,  &c.  [R.  II.] 

PJTU1TAIRE.  (Fr.)  Delphiniuvi  Staphi «- 
agna. 

PIVOINE.  (Fr.)  Pceonia.  — EN  ARBRE. 

I Pteonia  Moutan.  — DE8  JARDINS,  or  P. 
FEMELLE.  Pceonia  officinalis.  — MALE. 
Pceonia  corallina . 

PIWARRIE.  An  intoxicating  beverage 
( prepared  from  Cassava,  Manihot  utilissima. 

PIXIDELLE.  (Fr.)  Lxndemxa. 

PIXIE-STOOLS.  Chanterellua  cibarins. 

PIZICBA.  Iriariea  exorrhiza. 

PLACEA  omata.  A pretty  little  Chilian 
amarylhdaceous  plant,  forming  a genus 
allied  to  Exicrosia,  and  having  a petaloid 
perianth  of  six  equal  reflcxed  spreading  i 
divisions,  the  two  lower  of  which  are  wide-  ! 
ly  separated;  a coronet  of  six  notched  ! 
narrow  pieces  cohering  into  a tube  at  the  i 
| bottom  ; three  long  and  three  short  der.li- 
, nate  stamens ; and  a curved  style  and  1 
truncate  stigma.  It  has  a small  bulb,  from  j 
' which  rise  a pair  of  narrow  leaves;  and  a 
| flower-stem  a span  or  so  high,  bearing 
l about  six  flowers,  which  are  snow-white 
outside  and  striped  with  brilliant  vermilion 
lines  inside.  [A.  S.] 

PLACENTA.  The  place  or  part  on  which 
I ovules  originate. 


PLACENTA-SHAPED.  Thick,  round, 
and  concave  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
surface ; as  the  root  of  Cyclamen . 

PLACENTATION.  The  manner  In  which 
the  placenta  is  constructed  or  placed. 

PLAGIANTHU8.  A small  genus  of  Ster- 
culiacece,  confined  to  South  Australia,  Tas- 
i mania,  and  New  Zealand.  One  species  is  a J 
I tall  tree,  and  the  others  large  shrubs,  with  j 
very  tough  bark,  and  more  or  less  covered  : 
with  star-like  down.  Their  leaves  are  alter-  : 
i nate  or  in  clusters,  and  very  variable  in  | 
shape;  and  their  small  whitish  flowers  are  ! 
| borne  in  little  racemes  or  clusters  in  the  i 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  usually  uni-  j 
I sexual  with  the  two  sexes  sometimes  on 
separate  plants,  but  occasionally  perfect,  j 
The  fruit  consists  of  from  one  to  five  one-  i 
j celled  cocci,  which  ultimately  burst  irre- 
; gularly  and  separate  from  the  central  1 
i column. 

P.  betulinus,  also  sometimes  called  P.  xir-  \ 
i txcinus,  when  full-grown  forms  a tree  seven-  : 
ty  feet  high,  but  it  is  more  frequently  a ! 
straggling  bush  of  no  great  height.  The  : 
inner  bark  of  the  young  branches  yields  : 
a very  fine  lough  fibre,  sometimes  called  j 
New  Zealand  Cotton,  though  more  like  flax 
! than  cotton  : it  is  the  Akaroa  of  the  New 
• Zealanders.  P.  sidioides  is  one  of  several  | 
plants  with  fibrous  bark,  which  in  Tasma- 
nia and  New  South  Wales  bear  the  native 
name  Kurrajong  or  Curra]ong.  The  pre- 
sent, a shrub  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  yields 
a tough  fibre,  of  which  good  cordage  and 
twine  for  fishing-nets  are  made.  [A.  S.J 

PLAGIOCHJLA.  A charming  genus  of 
Jungennanniacea ?,  characterised  by  the  j 
free  terminal  herbaceous  perianth,  which 
is  generally  exserted  but  sometimes  con-  ; 
cealed  by  the  involucre,  though  in  that 
case  distinct.  The  leaves,  moreover,  have 
t their  anterior  margin  concealed  by  the 
j posterior  margin  of  the  next  in  succession. 
In  Plagiochila  the  perianth  is  two-lipped 
and  laterally  compressed.  The  species  be- 
long principally  to  warm  countries,  but  1 
we  have  a fine  representative,  P.  asplenio-  \ 
t dest  In  this  country.  Should  Jungerman - . 
uue  ever  become  objects  of  cultivation,  | 
the  species  of  Plaglochilce  must  be  in  the 
first  class.  Some  of  them  are  very  large  and 
elegant,  as,  for  example,  the  New  Zealand 
P.  Step hensoni ana,  which  attains  a length 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  is  as  beautiful 
1 in  structure  as  the  most  delicate  Hymeno- 
phyllum.  [M.  J.  B.) 

PLAGIOCHILT7S.  A genus  of  Compo- 
sites of  the  tribe  Anthemidece , consisting 
of  low  herbs  from  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  mostly  with  the  prostrate  stems, 
much-cut  leaves,  and  small  flower-heads 
of  Soliva , lnit  remarkable  for  the  external 
florets  of  each  head  being  deeply  and  un- 
equally three-lobed.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, insignificant  weedy-looklng  plants  of 
no  special  interest. 

PLAOIOLOBItJM.  A name  given  by  j 
Sweet  to  Hox>ea  chorozemcefolia  and  Its  va-  i 
riety  xlicifolia,  which  have  broader  leaves  , 
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than  other  Uovtas,  often  bordered  by  prick* 
ly  teeth,  and  a broader  and  more  oblique 
pod.  They  are  natives  of  South-west  Aus- 
tralia, and  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  of 
our  collections  of  Australian  papilionaceous 
plants.  The  flowers  are  of  a deep  purplish- 
blue  as  in  other  Jfoveas,  and  are  rather 
| ornamental. 

j FLAITED.  Folded  lengthwise,  like  the 
plaits  of  a closed  fan ; as  in  the  leaves  of 
. j the  fan-palm. 

PLANE.  Flat  or  perfectly  level ; as  in 
many  leaves. 

j!  PLANE.  (Fr.)  Acer  platanoides. 

IPLANERA.  Trees,  natives  of  Asia  and 
‘ North  America,  belonging  to  the  Ulmacece , 
and  closely  allied  to  the  elms,  from  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  fruit, 
which  is  roundish,  gibbous,  pointed,  two- 
celled,  and  two-seeded.  P.  Richardi , the  , 
Zelkona  tree,  attains  in  its  native  country  I 
a great  size,  growing  to  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a trunk  of  ; 
j the  diameter  of  four  feet.  The  bark  re- 
sembles that  of  the  hornbeam  more  than 
the  elm,  and  instead  of  becoming  rugged  I 
is  shed  in  scales  like  that  of  the  plane.  | 
The  foliage  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  . 
elm ; the  flowers  are  small,  of  a greenish-  | 
brown  colour,  and  smell  like  those  of  elder.  I 
The  fruit  Is  about  the  size  of  a pea,  and 
contains  two  seeds.  The  trunk  is  straight  1 
and  upright,  and  is  of  equal  circumference  | 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a height 
of  twenty  five  or  thirty  feet,  where  it 
throws  out  its  first  branches.  The  timber 
is  much  prized.  The  sapwood,  which  is  of 
a light  colour  and  very  elastic,  is  used  for 
the  purposes  in  which  ash-timber  is  em- 
ployed. The  heartwood,  which  occupies 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  trunk.  Is  reddish, 
heavy,  and  when  dry  exceedingly  hard: 
hence  it  takes  a good  polish,  and  is  valued 
for  making  domestic  furniture.  P.  Gmelini , 
a native  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
is  a small  tree,  to  which  no  particular  value 
j is  attached.  Either  of  the  above  may  be 
grafted  on  the  elm.  French : Orme  de  Si- 
j Mrie . [C.A.J.] 

PLANE-TREE.  Platanus.  MOCK, 
or  SCOTCH.  Acer  Pseudo- Platanus. 

PLANICSCULUS.  Nearly  flat. 

PLANK  PLANT.  Bossioca Scolopendrium. 

PLANTAGINACEiE.  ( Ribwort a.)  A na- 
tural order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons  be- 
longing to  Llndley's  cortusal  alliance  of 
perigynous  Exogens.  They  are  herbs, 

| often  stemless,  with  radical  ribbed  leaves, 
and  spiked  hermaphrodite  flowers,  or  soli- 
tary unisexual  ones.  Calyx  four-parted, 

] persistent;  corollamonopetalous.scarious, 

I with  a four-parted  limb ; stamens  four,  1 
; alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla; 

1 1 disk  Inconspicuous ; ovary  free,  two  to 
||  four-celled,  with  a simple  style  and  hispid 
i stigma.  Fruit  an  operculate  capsule.  The 
species  are  chiefly  found  in  temperate  and 
cool  regions.  The  three  genera,  of  which 


Plantago  and  Littorella  are  examples,  com- 
prise over  100  species.  [J.  H.  B.] 

i PLANTAGO.  A genus  of  stcmless  her- 
, Mceous  plants  giving  name  to  the  order  ! 
Plantagmacea , represented  in  Great  Bri- 
tain by  several  common  species.  P. major, 
the  Greater  Plantain,  abundant  by  way- 
sides  and  in  the  corners  of  fields,  is  known  [ 
by  its  broad  strongly  ribbed  leaves  taper- 
ing towards  each  extremity,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rise,  to  the  height  of  two 
to  six  inches,  several  cylindrical  leafless  : 
stalks  bearing  each  a long  spike  of  greenish  ; 
flowers,  succeeded  by  many-seeded  cap- 
sules, which  when  ripe  are  much  sought  J 
after  by  bird-fanciers  as  food  for  canary-  j 
birds.  P.  media , the  Hoary  Plantain,  has 
the  leaves  similar  but  smaller,  and  they  > 
are  remarkable  for  being  pressed  so  closely  I 
to  the  ground  as  to  injure  seriously  any  : 
crop  among  which  it  may  be  growing  by 
stifling  the  young  plants;  hence  it  is  a ! 
great  pest  in  pastures  and  on  lawns.  P.  Utn-  ' 
ceolata , the  Rib-grass,  has  narrow  strong-  ' 
ly  ribbed  leaves,  and  bears  brown  spiked  1 
heads  of  flowers  at  the  summit  of  a fur-  ] 
rowed  stalk ; it  is  sometimes  sown  as  an 
ingredient  in  a crop  of  meadow-grass,  but 
with  doubtful  propriety.  P.  Coronopns 
grows  on  sea-cliffs,  and  Is  distinguished  by.  I 
Its  pinnate  toothed  leaves,  which  radiate 
so  as  to  resemble  a star,  whence  It  is  some-  , 
times  called  Star  of  the  Earth.  There 
are  numerous  foreign  species,  but  none  of 
particular  interest.  The  name  Plantain  , 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  Banana  of  the 
| tropics,  Musa  : which  see.  French  : Plan- 
' tain  ; German  : Wegerich.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PLANTAIN.  Musa  paradisiaca. 

! BASTARD.  Heliconia  Bihai.  GREAT- 
ER. Plantago  major.  — , INDIAN.  An 
j American  name  for  Caealia.  — ,MUD.  He- 
terantherareniformi8.  —.RATTLESNAKE. 
Goody  era.  — , ROBIN’S.  Erigeron  bellidi- 
folium.  — , WATER.  Alisma.  — , — , of 
Jamaica.  Ponlederia  azurea. 

PLANTAIN.  (Fr.)  Plantago . — AQUA- 
T1QUE.  Damasonium  Alisma,  alias  Acti- 
| nocarpus  Damasonium.  — D’EAU.  Alisma  ; 
Plantago.  — EN  ARBRE.  Musa. 

PLANT  D’AIX.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

PLANTIA.  A genus  of  lrids,  allied  to 
Sisyrinchum  and  Morcea,  consisting  of  a 
Cape  species.  P./lava,  of  which  very  little 
is  known.  It  has  a single  narrow  stem- 
j clasping  leaf,  and  a many-flowered  stem 
bearing  pretty  yellow  flowers.  [A.  S.] 

PLAQUEMINIER.  (Fr.)  Diospyroa.  — ; 
D’ORIENT.  Diospyros  Lotus. 

PLATANACE^E.  i Planes.)  A natural  I 
order  of  tnonochlamydeous  dicotyledons, 
referred  to  Llndley's  urtlcal  alliance  of  di- 
clinous Exogens,  and  consisting  only  of  the 
genus  Platanus  : which  Bee.  [J.  H.  B.J 

PLATAN  A l RE.  (Fr.)  Sparganium. 

PLATANTHERA.  All  extensive  genus 
of  orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ophrydea; , 
and  closely  allied  to  Habenaria , from  which 
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it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the 
two  fleshy  processes  of  the  lower  lip  of  t lie 
stigma,  characteristic  of  that  genus.  The 
numerous  species  are  nearly  all  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  Europe,  A6la,  and 
America,  very  few  extending  to  the  warm- 
er regions— the  exceptions  being  one  or 
two  In  Java,  and  as  many  in  Ceylon.  Two— 
viz.  P.bifolia  and  P.  chlorantha— are  British, 
and  are  frequently  referred  to  Habenaria  in 
local  floras.  [A.  S.] 

PL  A TAN  U3.  A genus  hearing  some  re- 
semblance to  the  urtical  and  amental  fami- 
lies, but  so  different  that  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  them  as  distinct,  under  the 
name  of  Platanacece,  placed  by  Lindley  in 
the  urtical  alliance.  It  consists  of  five  or 
six  species,  nearly  resembling  each  other, 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America. 
Most  of  them  are  lofty  trees,  with  dense 
foliage  and  massive  trunks,  the  bark  of 
which  annually  scales  off,  leaving  the  sur- 
face smooth.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  with 
sheathing  stipules,  the  lamina  being  pent- 
angular or  palmate.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
noecious, in  globular  heads  somewhat  re- 
sembling catkins:  the  males  usually  con- 
sist of  a mass  of  apparently  irregular  se- 
pals and  stamens,  hut  when  fully  developed 
the  flower  Is  found  to  consist  of  four  sepals 
and  four  stamens  alternate  with  them; 
frequently,  however,  only  three  or  two  nre 
present.  The  heads  of  female  flowers  also 
have  commonly  the  same  appearance  of  ir- 
regularity, from  which  the  ovary  has  been 
regarded  as  consisting  of  a single  carpel  ; 
but  when  they  are  perfect  each  flower 
proves  to  consist  of  four  sepals,  four  bar- 
ren stamens  alternate  with  them  like 
minute  petals,  and  from  four  to  eight  dis- 
tinct carpels— the  latter  character  being 
more  obvious  in  P.  occidentals.  Each  of 
the  carpels  contains  one  or  two  pendulous 
ovules,  and  becomes  a single-seeded  fruit. 
The  embryo,  which  has  an  inferior  radicle, 
is  enclosed  in  a small  quantity  of  albumen. 
For  a further  description  of  the  flowers, 
and  for  figures,  see  Ann.  XaL  Hint .,  Third 
) Scries,  i.  p.  10  et  seq. 

Different  opinions  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  position  of  this  genus  In  the  natural 
system  , the  ovary,  however,  together  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  trees,  brings 
It  near  Acaracetp,  * Sycamore,’  which  is  a 
species  of  Acer,  being  one  of  the  names 
by  which  P.  occidentals  is  known  in  Ame- 
rica. 

P.  orientals,  the  Oriental  Plane-tree,  so 
common  in  the  parks  and  plantations  of 
this  country,  is  when  fully  grown  from 
seventy  to  ninety  feet  high,  forming  when 
standing  separately  a majestic  object.  It 
is  distinguished  from  P.  occidentals  by  the 
leaves  being  more  deeply  divided  and  in- 
dented, and  by  the  absence  of  membranous 
bracts  around  the  female  flower.  The 
wood  is  used  in  the  Levant  and  in  Asia, 
in  carpentry,  joinery,  and  cabinet-making, 
and  is  said  to  make  beautiful  furniture  on 
account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  grain, 


and  its  susceptibility  of  receiving  a high  ‘ 

| polish.  /*.  uccri/olia , the  tree  commonly  , 
j grown  as  P.  occidentals , Is  as  large  and 
magnificent  as  the  Oriental  Plane,  the 
I trunk  having  been  known  to  become  up-  i 
| wards  of  thirteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  i 
: wood  in  seasoning  becomes  of  a dull  red 
| colour ; ft  is  used  in  carpentry,  but  is  not  j 
! much  esteemed. 

i P.  racemoea,  the  Californian  Plane— re- 
markable for  its  deeply  flve-lobed  leaves, 
the  under-gurface  of  which,  even  when 
they  become  old,  is  copiously  clad  with 
woolly  hairs— has  a wood  far  preferable  to 
that  of  P.  occidentals , ns  it  is  much  harder 
and  more  durable,  being  also  less  liable  to 
warp.  [B  C.j  , 

PLATEAU,  (Fr.)  Nuphar  luteum. 

PLATENIA.  A genus  of  Palmacece  closely 
allied  to  Cocoa  and  Syagrts , lately  estab- 
lished upon  a palm  found  upon  the  banks  of 
i the  River  Magdalena  in  New  Grenada,  and 
principally  characterised  by  its  flower- 
spikes  being  furnished  with  only  one 
spathe,  which  splits  lengthways  along  the 
Imck,  by  the  female  flowers  not  having 
barren  stamens,  and  by  the  bony  stone  of 
the  fruit  being  smooth  or  marked  with 
three  small  channels.  P.  Chiragua , the 
palm  in  question,  grows  from  fifty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  and  has  pinnate  leaves 
measuring  twelve  feet  In  length,  with  very 
numerous  narrow  sharp-pointed  smooth 
segments  as  much  as  two  feet  in  length. 
Its  flower-spikes  are  simply  branched,  and  1 
bear  female  flowers,  with  one  or  two  males 
1 adjoining  them  on  the  lower  and  males 
alone  on  the  upper  part ; the  females  prod u-  1 
cing  fleshy  orange  fruits  about  the  size  of  : 
pigeons’eggs.andcontainingasinglehomy  ; 
seed  with  a cavity  in  the  centre.  [A.  S.] 

PLATONIA  insigns.  A beautiful  Bra-  j 
zllian  tree  forming  a genus  of  Clusiacece  . 
closely  allied  to  Moronobea,  and  differing 
chiefly  In  the  five  bundles  of  stamens  con- 
sisting of  much  more  numerous  filaments,  | 
not  spirally  twisted  round  the  ovary.  The  i 
tree  is  very  large  with  a hard  wood;  the 
leaves  coriaceous,  elegantly  marked  with 
numerous  parallel  veins ; the  flowers  large, 
of  a light  red  colour,  solitary  at  the  ends 
of  the  small  branches.  The  fruit,  called 
Pacoury-uva  In  Brazil,  is  said  to  be  very 
sweet  and  delicious,  whilst  the  seeds  have 
the  flavour  of  almonds. 

PLATYCAPNOS.  Agenusof Fumariaccfr, 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  differ- 
ing from  Fumarin  by  the  erect  not  climb- 
ing stem,  and  by  the  fruit  being  oval,  com- 
pressed, two-valved,  the  epicarp  separable 
from  the  membranous  endocarp.  rJ-T-  8-3 

PLATYCARPUM.  A genus  of  doubtful 
affinity  provisionally  classed  with  Bigno • 
nmcece,  hut  inclining  strongly  towards 
Rubiacete  and  Logan iacec e.  Unlike  most 
, Bignoniacecp , the  five-cleft  calyx  is  semi- 
i inferior;  the  funnel-shaped  corolla  encloses 
five  fertile  st&mens  ; the  capsule  Is  woody, 
flat,  and  at  the  top  and  base  cordate,  whilst 
two  winged  seeds  arc  enclosed  in  each  of 
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r.lie  two  cells  into  which  the  fruit  is  divi- 
' ded  by  a very  uarrow  partition.  Only  one 
species,  P.  orinocen&e , is  known  ; this  grows 
on  granitic  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  is  a tall  timber  tree,  with 
simple  oblong  leaves,  furnished  with  sti- 
pules, and  terminal  panicles  bearing  rose- 
coloured  blossoms.  Its  nearest  allies  are 
the  various  species  of  Henriquezia , also  in- 
habitants of  the  Orinoco  region.  [B.  S] 

PLATYCAKYA.  Fortunaa. 

PLATYCERIPM.  A very  distinct  and 
remarkable  genus  of  ferns  commonly  as- 
sociated with  the  Acrosticheee,  but  which  it 
has  been  proposed  to  place  in  a separate  [ 
I section,  from  Its  producing  Its  sort  in  large 
, amorphous  patches,  not  as  in  the  true  Aero-  \ 
stichem  universal  over  the  fertile  portions.  I 
The  species  are  few  In  number,  chiefly  J 
Eastern  or  Australian.and  for  the  most  part 
tropical.  They  have  heteromorphous  coria- 
ceous laciniatc  or  lobate  fronds,  clothed 
with  stellate  hairs,  and  the  fertile  ones  are 
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articulate.  The  broad  fronds  are  traversed 
| by  several  furcate  ribs,  between  which 
' there  Is  a close  network  of  finer  buried 
' veins.  The  large  shapeless  masses  of  spore- 
1 cases  are  attached  to  a plexus  of  crowded 
veins,  and  are  quite  naked.  In  P.  biforme 
they  occupy  a separate  scutiform  lobe,  but 
in  the  other  species  they  are  variously  situ- 
ated near  the  margin.  [T.  M.J 

PLATYCODON.  A genus  of  bellworts, 
having  a funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a 
broad  flve-lobed  border,  and  the  filaments 
of  the  anthers  broad  at  the  base.  The 
species  arc  perennial  shrubs,  natives  of 
Eastern  Asia.  Their  leaves  are  alternate 
and  sessile : and  the  flowers  large  and 
handsome.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek 
words  signifying  ‘ broad  * and  * bell,'  in  al- 
lusion to  the  conspicuous  corolla.  [G.  D.] 

PLATYCRATER.  A genus  of  Hydran- 
geaccce,  growing  on  moist  rocks  in  the 
north  of  Japan.  It  forms  a small  shrub, 
! with  procumbent  or  rooting  branches,  ob- 


long acuminate  serrate  leaves,  and  a loose 
terminal  branched  corymb  of  flowers,  of 
which  the  lower  ones  of  each  branch  are 
sterile  with  an  expanded  coloured  calyx,  as 
in  Hydrangea ; but  the  fertile  flowers  have 
indefinite  stamens  inserted  on  an  cpigry- 
nous  disk  or  ring.  [J.  T.  SJ 

PLATYLEPIS.  A genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hypolytrea ». 
The  inflorescence  is  In  solitary  or  compound 
many-spiked  heads.  Iteontainsslx  species, 
which  are  either  natives  of  South  Africa  or  j 
Brazil.  [D-  M.] 

PLATYLOBIUM.  A genus  of  Leyumi- 
no*ce  of  the  suborder  Papilionacetr  and 
trit>e  Gentium,  consisting  of  Australian 
shrubs  with  opposite  simple  leaves,  and  yel- 
low pea-shaped  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  calyx  is  remarkable  for  its  two 
upper  lobes  uniting  into  a large  rounded 
upper  lip.  The  pod  is  very  flat,  bordered  by 
a rather  broad  wing  on  the  upper  side,  and 
contains  several  seeds.  Two  species,  P 
triangulate  and  P.  Murrayanum,  with 
acutely  triangular  leaves,  both  from  Tas- 
mania and  South-eastern  Australia,  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen  in  our  greenhouses, 
and  are  handsome  plants,  while  P.  formo- 
sum,  from  the  same  country,  has  ovate 
leaves. 

PLATYLOMA.  A genus  of  polypodia- 
ceous  ferns,  often  erroneously  associated 
with  Pteridece  or  Cheilanthw,  but  in  reality 
very  distinct,  and  now  representing  a sepa- 
rate group,  the  Platylvmece.  They  are  pin- 
nate or  biplnnate  plants, with  free  venation, 
and  furnished  with  marginal  oblong  sori 
the  receptacles  of  which  lie  transversely, 
being  formed  of  the  parallel  apices  of  the 
contiguous  venules,  the  spore-cases  becom- 
ing laterally  confluent  Into  a broadlsh  con- 
tinuous marginal  band,  quite  different  from 
the  continuous  linear  receptacle  of  Pleris. 
They  are  spuriously  Indusiate;  that  is,  the 
margin  is  somewhat  inflected  over  the  f 
outer  portions  of  the  band.  Some  of  the  j 
species  referred  to  Pellcea  by  authors  l>e- 
long  here,  the  rest  chiefly  to  Pteris.  [T.M.] 

PLATYMISCIUM.  A genus  of  Legtnni- 
no8(E  of  the  tribe  Dalbetgica,  consisting 
of  South  American  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
pinnate  leaves  always  opposite— almost  the 
only  instance  of  this  arrangement  amongst 
trees  of  this  order  with  compound  leaves. 

The  flowers  are  yellow,  disposed  in  racemes 
either  solitary  in  the  leaf-axils,  or  clus- 
tered on  the  older  branches.  Their  struc- 
ture is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Pterocarpue, 
whilst  the  pod,  broadly  oblong  and  very 
thin  and  flat,  is  like  that  of  some  species 
of  Lonchocarpus.  There  arc  about  a dozen 
species,  some  of  them  probably  supply- 
ing part  of  the  bard  woods  used  in  or  ex- 
ported from  Brazil. 

PLATYNEMA.  The  name  of  some  tro- 
pical Asiatic  trees,  supposed  to  constitute 
a genus  of  Malpighiactir.  They  have  op- 
posite elliptical  leaves;  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters ; a flve-parted  glandless  calyx ; five 
flat-stalked  entire  petals ; ten  stamens,  al- 
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tcmately  long  and  short,  with  dilated  flla- 
; incuts ; and  an  ovary  with  three  projecting 
1 keel-like  wings  : and  the  styles  combined 
intoone  thread-shaped  column,  longer  than 
S the  stamens.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Greek  words  signifying 4flat>thread,’  in  allu- 
i sion  to  the  dilated  filament.  [M.  T.  M.J 

PLATYPODIUM.  A genus  of  Legumi- 
i no&ce  of  the  tribe  Dalbergiece,  with  the 
flowers  nearly  of  Pterocarpus  and  of  Ti- 
puana,  while  the  pod  is  samara-like  as  in 
the  latter  genus;  but  the  wlng.instead  of 
being  a dilatation  of  the  style  and  conse- 
quently placed  above  the  seed-bearing  part, 
is  an  expansion  of  the  stalk  and  below  the 
seed.  It  Is  like  a Tipuana  pod  attached  by 
the  wrong  end.  The  genus  consists  of  three 
Brazilian  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  yel- 
low flowers  growing  in  handsome  loose 
racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
j They  probably  supply  some  of  the  hard  i 
woods  used  in  Brazil. 

PLATTS.  In  Greek  compounds  = 

| broad. 

PLATYSEMA.  A little-known  Brazilian 
bean,  formerly  proposed  by  Beutham  as  a 
distinct  genus  of  the  tribe  Phaseolece , but 
| most  probably  a species  of  Centrosema. 

PLATY8TEMMA.  A somewhat  dubious 
; genus  of  Gtsnerace.es  of  the  tribe  Cyrtan- 
drew,  represented  by  a single  species,  P. 

| v ioloides,  Inhabiting  Nepal,  and  having  the 
habit  of  a violet.  It  is  a low  herb,  the 
stem  of  which  bears  towards  the  apex 
one  or  two  cordate  and  crenate  leaves. 

I The  peduncle  has  from  one  to  four  flowers ; 

‘ the  calyx  is  flvc-cleft;  the  corolla  has  a 
short  tube  and  is  bilabiate,  the  upper  lobe 
being  two-cleft,  the  lower  three-cleft;  there 
j are  four  stamens;  the  style  is  filiform;  the 
: stigma  acute ; and  the  fruit  a two-celled 
: oblong  capsule.  [B.  S.] 

PLATYSTEMON  Annuals  belonging  to 
I the  Papaveracecp , among  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  having  three  sepals,  six 
! petals,  dilated  filaments  (whence  the  genus 
derives  its  name),  and  numerous  distinct 
i many-celled  capsules.  Two  species  have 
I been  described:  P.  califomicus,  a hairy 
I spreading  plant  with  lanceolate  leaves  ar- 
ranged In  threes,  solitary  stalked  yellow 
I flowers,  and  hairy  capsules ; and  P.  leio - 
' carpus , a native  of  Siberia,  distinguished 
; by  its  yellowish-white  flowers,  and  smooth 
: capsules.  [C.  A.  J.] 

1 PLATYSTIGMA.  A Californian  annual 
belonging  to  the  Papaveracexc,  distinguish- 
ed by  its  three  sepals,  four  to  five  petals, 
thread-like  filaments,  three  erect  divergent 
stigmas,  and  Its  one-eelled  three-valved 
capsule  opening  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
stems,  which  are  very  short,  are  densely 
crowded  with  linear  entire  leaves,  from 
among  which  rise  on  slender  hairy  stalks 
the  solitary  yellow  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  six 
inches.  C&  A.  J.J 

PLATYTHECA.  A genus  of  Treiuandra- 
cece,  consisting  of  a couple  of  species  in- 


habiting the  sandy  plains  of  South-west  I , 
Australia.  They  are  elegant  little  evergreen  j 
shrubs,  with  linear  leaves  arranged  in  , 
whorls  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Ga - J 
hum.  The  pedicels  bear  one  flower  of  a 
purplish-iliac  colour,  and  only  opening  ! 
once  on  a bright  day,  but  never  when  the  I 
sky  is  overcast  or  night  is  approaching ; j 
whilst  in  its  ally,  Tetratheca,  the  flowers  [ 
open  and  close  repeatedly  on  bright  days,  j 
closingon  the  approach  of  night  or  showers  ! 
of  rain,  as  Dr.  Steetz  has  well  observed.  I 
The  calyx  Is  five-cleft,  the  corolla  flve-pe- 
talous,  the  stamens  ten  in  number,  the 
capsule  two-celled  and  two-valved.  P.ga- 
lioides  iTremandra  verticillatu ) is  an  Inmate 
of  our  greenhouses.  [B.  S.] 

PLATYZOMA.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus,  P.  microphyllum , is  a curious  dwarf 
linear-fronded  fern  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, with  minute  sessile  suborblcular 
plume,  having  the  margins  so  decidedly 
revolute  that  the  sori,  which  are  non-ln- 
dusiate,  consisting  of  from  two  to  four 
sessile  spore-cases,  are  with  great  difficulty 
discovered.  These  pinnae  readily  fall  off, 
leaving  the  crowded  rigid  stipites  and  ra- 
chides  standing  like  so  inanycoarse bristles. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  Gleichenincce,ax\& 

| indeed  its  fronds  most  nearly  resemble 
single  branehlets  of  those  small-plnnuled 
species  of  Glcichenia  which  have  saccate 
or  pouch-formed  segments.  [T.  M.] 

PLECOLEPIS.  An  Involucre  of  compo- 
sites, in  which  the  bracts  are  united  into 
a cup. 

PLECOSTIGMA.  A genus  of  Liliacece 
from  Siberia,  founded  upon  Gagea  pauci- 
Jtora,  which  Is  separated  from  the  others 
on  account  of  the  stigma  being  three-cleft, 
each  lobe  longitudinally  folded  within,  and 
the  seeds  oblong-trigonous.  The  flowers 
' are  yellow,  one  to  three  in  a raceme,  with 
two  bracts  at  the  base.  Bulb  simple ; root- 
leaves  few,  filiform,  at  length  elongated , 
stem-leaves  scattered  linear.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PLECTOCOMIA.  A genus  of  palms,  of 
which  two  species  are  confined  to  Malacca, 
Penang,  Java,  and  Borneo,  aud  three  are 
found  in  Assam,  Kbasin,  and  the  Hima- 
layas. They  are  allied  to  the  rattans 
{Calamus ),  and  like  them  are  inhabitants  | 
of  forests.  Their  climbing  stems,  though  i 
stouter  than  the  generality  of  Calami , re-  | 
quire  other  trees  for  their  support ; and  in 
order  that  they  may  take  a firm  hold  among 
the  branches,  their  large  pinnate  leaves  are 
furnished  with  long  whip-like  tails,  beset 
on  the  under-side  with  excessively  strong 
compound  spines  shaped  something  like 
a mole’s  foot,  with  the  claws  directed 
downwards.  The  genus  is  best  distin- 
guished by  the  flower-spikes,  which  are 
produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  divided  Into  numerous  very  long  tail- 
like  branches,  clothed  with  two  opposite 
rows  of  overlapping  spathes,  each  of  which 
encloses  a short  spike  of  flowers — the  two 
sexes  being  upon  separate  trees.  The  fruits, 
like  those  of  all  other  Calamea>,  are  densely 
covered  with  overlapping  scales,  but  the 
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{ scales,  instead  ot  being  highly  polished  as 
In  most  genera,  are  rough  and  fringed  at 
the  edges,  and  give  the  fruit  a prickly  ap- 
pearance; they  contain  a single  seed  with 
hard  even  albumen  and  basilar  embryo. 

In  Java  the  formidably  armed  tails  of 
the  leaves  of  P.  elongata  arc  used  for  catch- 
ing rogues  and  vagabonds  and  run-a-muck 
Malays.  For  this  purpose  pieces  of  the 
tails  are  attached  to  the  Inside  of  a forked 
stick,  which  Is  thrust  so  as  to  include  the 
body  of  the  man  and  take  firm  bold  of  his 
clothes  or  flesh.  [A.  S.] 

PLECTR  ANTHCS.  The  generic  name 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Labiatm, 
haring  the  long  tube  of  the  corolla  with  a 
dilatation  or  short  spur  below ; the  border 
has  the  upper  lip  three  to  four-cleft,  the 
lower  entire,  concave.  The  species  are 
herbs  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia. 
The  name  Is  from  the  Greek  words  signify- 
ing* spur'  and  ‘flower,’  Indicative  of  the 
character  of  the  corolla.  [G.  D.j 

FLEE  A.  A genus  of  Me.Uiniharr.fr,  Inha- 
biting the  warmer  parts  of  North  America. 
The  species  have  tufted  rhizomes,  throw- 
ing up  rushlike  stems;  the  leaves  are 
chiefly  radical,  two-ranked,  evergreen,  very 
narrow  and  acute;  and  rhe  racemes  are 
simple,  with  spathaccous  bracts  similar  to 
the  uppermost  leaves.  Perianth  coloured 
(brownish),  with  six  segments  nnlted  at 
the  base,  and  spreading ; stamens  nine  to 
twelve,  the  filaments  subulate,  and  the  an- 
thers linear  povary  three-lobed,  with  three 
short  styles ; capsule  leathery,  ovate,  three- 
lobed,  three-celled.  [J.  T.  8.] 

PI,  FI  ONE.  A group  of  half  a dozen  spe- 
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cles  of  Orchidacerr,  which,  Instead  of  form- 
ing a separate  genus,  are  now  considered 
only  as  a section  of  Ccelogynt,  distinguish- 
ed more  by  hahlt  than  by  constant  or  well- 
marked  technical  characters.  They  are 
dwarf  epiphytal  plants,  with  handsome 
large  membranous  and  generally  richly- 
coloured  flowers,  which  appear  either  be- 
fore the  leaves  or  after  very  quickly  de- 
ciduous leaves,  so  that  the  flowering  plants 


are  leafless.  All  are  alpine,  being  found 
growing  at  considerable  elevations  in  the 
mountains  of  Northern  and  North-eastern 
India.  [A.  SO 

PLEIOPHYLLOCS.  A name  given  to 
such  nodes  as  have  no  manifest  buds. 

PLEIOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = more 
than  one ; several 

PLEISTOS.  In  Greek  compounds=most ; 
a great  many. 

PLENU8.  Double,  as  In  double  flowers. 

PLEOCNEMIA.  A fern  genus  of  the 
aspldlold  group,  In  which  It  is  known  by 
its  sort  having  renlform  induslaafllxed  at 
the  sinus,  by  Its  fronds  being  monomor- 
phous or  conformable,  and  by  Us  veins 
being  reticulated  and  arcuately  anasto- 
mosing so  as  to  form  elongated  costal 
areoles.  It  includes  a few  large  much- 
divided  tropical  eastern  species,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  have  a subarhoreous 
caudex.  P.  Leuzeana  Is  the  type.  [T.  MJ 

PLEOPELTI8.  A name  originally  pro- 
posed for  a few  fernB  of  the  polypodloid 
type.  In  which  the  sort,  not  covered  by  any 
proper  Induslum,  were  Invested  with  a few 
peltate  stipltate  scales,  which  grew  up 
among  the  spore-cases.  This  group  has 
not  been  maintained,  and  the  name,  as 
being  the  oldest  available,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a large  group  in  which  these 
scale-invested  species  are  Included,  and 
to  which  the  names  Phymatodes  and  Dry- 
n ana  have  also  been  given.  Thus  extend- 
ed. It  forms  the  largest  genus  amongst  the 
net-veined  Polypodiea,  distinguished  by 
compoundly  reticulated  venation.  In  which 
the  areoles  contain  divaricate  free  veinlets, 
by  the  fronds  being  free  from  a clothing 
of  stellate  hairs  (present  in  Niphobolua), 
by  the  sori  being  rompttal  and  polycar- 
pous,  and  by  the  fronds  being  articulated 
with  the  rhizome,  and  monomorphous 
In  character.  P.  ptreussa,  lycopodioidet, 
irioides,  cratfiifatia,  Phymatodes,  tridactyla, 
and  juglandifolia  are  types  of  so  many 
subdivisions.  The  species  are  mostly  tro- 
pical, a large  number  from  India  or  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  others  from  South 
America  or  the  West  Indies,  extending  to 
Chili,  and  a few  from  South  Africa  or  New 
Zealand.  [T.  MJ 

PLEROMA.  This  germs  of  Melastomaefa 
is  now  generally  made  to  .contain  all  the 
Lasiaydratt,  and  numerous  Bpecles  former- 
ly  referred  to  Chertogastrn,  Rheria,  and 
some  other  genera,  so  that  It  numbers 
nearly  one  hundred  species,  natives  of  tro- 
pical South  America,  especially  of  Brazil. 
The  principal  part  consists  of  shrubs  or 
undershrubs,  with  large  thick  entire  flve- 
nerved  leaves,  and  generally  large  terminal 
panicles,  but  sometimes  solitary  large  pur- 
ple violet  or  white  flowers,  with  tlielr  floral 
envelopes  in  fives.  They  have  a more  or 
less  oblong  urceolatc  or  eampanulate  calyx- 
tube  and  deciduous  teeth  or  lobes : obovate, 
entire  or  retuse,  often  one-sided  petals ; 
ten  unequal  stamens,  with  smooth  hairy 
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j or  bearded  filaments  and  long  narrow  subu- 
i late  curved  anthers,  opening  by  single 
| pores,  having  the  connective  prolonged  at 
the  base,  and  furnished  with  a couple  of 
I knobs  at  its  junction  with  the  filament ; 

, and  a five-celled  hairy-topped  ovary  bear- 
ing a slender  curved  style.  Several  species 
are  grown  in  hothouses  in  this  country  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  large  showy 
flowers.  [A.  8.] 

PLEURACHNE.  A genus  of  cypcra- 
ceous  plants, belonging  to  the  tribe Scirpece. 

. P aecunda , the  only  species.  Is  now  re- 
! ferred  to  Ficinia  by  Steudel.  [D.  M.j 

PLEURANDRA.  A genus  of  Dilleniacetp, 
j usually  distinguished  from  Hibbertui  by 
the  stamens  being  all  inserted  on  one  side 
I of  the  ovaries:  but  as  the  relative  arrange- 
! ment  of  the  stamens  and  ovaries  in  these 
genera  and  their  immediate  allies  has  now 
been  found  to  be  of  a purely  artificial  cha- 
I meter,  separating  species  otherwise  very 
similar,  Pleurandra  has  been  reduced  to 
a section  of  Bibbertia.  The  species  are  all 
Australian,  low  shrubs  or  much-branched 
undershrubs,  with  yellow  flowers. 

i PLEURENCHYMA.  The  woody  tissue, 

! consisting  of  tough  slender  tubes,  out  of 
| which  the  woody  parts  are  mainly  formed. 

PLEURISY-ROOT.  Asclepias  tuberosa. 

PLEUROCARPI.  One  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  true  mosses,  containing  Hypnum 
and  other  genera  which  bear  their  fruit 
! on  the  sides  of  the  branches ; the  base  of  ! 
| the  peduncle,  or  rather  the  Bhort  portion  j 
of  the  axis  which  supports  it,  being  rough,  i 
with  a few  leaves  which  differ  generally 
, from  the  others,  and  are  called  perichsetlal. 
The  distinction  is  not,  however,  absolute, 
as  acrocarpous  and  pleurocarpous  species 
I may  occur  in  the  same  genus.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PLEURODISCOUS.  Growing  on  the  sides 
of  the  disk. 

PLEUROGYNE.  A genus  of  Arctie  and 
mountain  plants  with  herbaceous  stems, 
leafless  flowers  talks,  and  blue  flowers.  Co- 
rolla wheel-shaped,  fringed  at  the  throat: 
stamens  five,  inserted  into  the  throat  of 
the  corolla ; anthers  not  becoming  twisted ; 
ovary  one-celled,  the  style  wanting,  and 
the  stigmas  two,  prolonged  downwards 
along  the  edges  of  the  ovary  valves ; fruit 
j capsular.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Gen- 
tian acetp.  The  generic  name  expresses  the 
j peculiarity  of  the  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PLEUROGYRATE.  A term  employed 
for  those  ferns  whose  spore-case  has  a ring 
| carried  round  the  sides. 

PLEUROPETALUM.  A genus  ot  Ama- 
j ranthacete , from  the  Galapagos  Islands.  It 
comprises  an  erect  glabrous  somewhat 
shrubby  plant,  with  alternate  elliptiral- 
j lanceolate  veiny  leaves,  and  terminal  and 
lateral  racemes  of  flowers,  each  with  three 
1 bracts,  and  a flve-leaved  deciduous  peri- 
; anth  ; stamens  eight,  united  Into  a cup  at 
the  base,  with  subulate  fllaments,  two- 
celled  anthers,  and  no  staminodes;  ovary 


one-celled,  with  numerous  ovules;  6tylc 
short,  with  four  stigmas.  This  genus  was 
at  first  referred  to  Portulacacece , the  bracts  t 
being  supposed  to  be  sepals,  and  the  sepals  i 
petals.  [J.  T.  8J  j 

PLEUROPHORA.  A genusof  Lythracecp, 
consisting  of  annuals  or  undershrubs  from  j 
Chili.  They  have  four  sided  branches;  op-  j 
posite  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear  entire  j 
leaves,  often  sharp-pointed  ; and  terminal  , 
flower-spikes  with  the  bracts  densely  im- 
bricated, each  flower  with  bractlets,  often 
spinescent.  Calyx  tubular,  ten  or  fourteen- 
toothed, the  inner  ones  ovate,  mucronatt, 
erect,  or  connivent— the  outer  spiny  and  ! I 
spreading ; petals  five  to  seven  ; stamens  H 
generally  as  many  as  the  petals:  ovary  sti-  j 
pitate,  unequal-sided  and  excentric,  one-  j 
celled,  with  few  ovules.  [J  T.  8.] 

PLEUROPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Com-  I 
posittp,  of  the  tribe  Aateroidece , consisting  ; 
of  two  species  from  the  Auckland  and  j 
Campbell  Islands  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  ( 
They  are  both  tall  erect  herbs,  densely 
covered  with  a white  or  silvery  shining  j 
silky  wool.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  the 
lower  ones  very  large,  and  the  flower-heads  , ( 
large  and  handsome,  with  purple  florets,  | 
and  growing  in  a close  terminal  raceme,  i 
The  involucral  scales  are  numerous  and 
narrow,  the  outer  florets  radiating,  the  disk  , 
ones  tubular,  the  receptacle  without  chaff, 
and  the  pappus  consisting  of  numerous 
stiff  bristles. 

PLEU  ROTH  ALLIS.  One  of  the  most  I 
extensive  genera  of  orchids,  comprising 
nearly  three  hundred  species,  the  whole  of 
which  are  confined  to  tropical  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  By  various  authors  it 
has  been  split  up  into  a dozen  smaller 
genera,  but  these  have  all  been  reunited. 
The  species  arc  epiphytes,  and  are  very 
variable  in  habit : the  majority  have  erect 
one-leaved  stems,  either  nearly  naked  or 
closely  sheathed,  rising  from  a creeping 
rhizome  ; but  In  one  section  the  stems  are 
scarcely  at  all  developed,  and  In  another 
they  bear  numerous  alternating  leaves. 
Their  flowers,  which  proceed  from  spathes 
and  are  solitary  or  racemose,  have  the  la- 
teral sepals  usually  coherent  and  enlarged 
at  the  base,  the  petals  free,  and  the  lip 
articulate  with  the  prolonged  base  of  the 
column,  which  is  terete  or  thin-winged  and 
truncate,  or  has  the  anther-bed  thin-edged, 
and  the  lid-like  anther  either  at  the  top  | 
or  a little  towards  the  hack.  The  pollen-  j 
masses,  of  which  there  are  two  or  rarely 
four,  are  free,  waxy,  and. obovate  or  pyri- 
form. [A.  8.]  j 

PLEUROTU8.  A subgenus  of  Agaricus, 
containing  those  wtaite-spored  species 
which  have  an  excentric  or  lateral  stem. 

In  a few  the  stem  is  at  length  or  from  the  i 
beginning  obsolete,  and  the  pileus  is  resu- 
pinate;  while  in  other  cases  it  is  at  first 
cup-shaped,  and  the  margfn  on  one  side  at 
length  turns  over.  The  subgenus  contains  : 
a few  esculent  species,  ns  A.  ostreatuf), which 
i9  so  common  in  autumn  on  laburnums  and 
other  trees.  A species  is  also  raised  on  j 
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coffee  marc  at  Naples,  allied  to  A.lignatihs, 
which  Is  said  to  be  excellent.  A.  oslreatns 
must  be  distinguished  with  care  from  the 
tarragon-scented  A.  cuosmus,  which  has 
| pale-pink  spores,  aud  Is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. [M.  J.  B.] 

PLEXACRE  limenophylax.  A verjrsmall 
terrestrial  orchid,  with  about  six  narrow 
lanceolate  equitant  broad-based  striped 
fleshy  leaves,  and  a dense  spike  of  extreme- 
ly minute  inconspicuous  flowers,  hardly  so 
large  as  grains  of  millet.  It  was  described 
as  a new  genus  by  Endlicher  in  Ills  Flora 
of  Norfolk  Island,  where  alone  it  is  found, 
but  It  has  since  been  shown  to  belong  to 
; the  older  genus  Phreatia.  [A.  8.J 

PLEXEOBLASTITS.  An  embryo  whose 
cotyledons  are  not  developed  In  the  form 
of  true  leaves,  although  they  rise  above 
the  earth  and  become  green. 

PLICA.  An  excessive  multiplication  of 
small  twigs,  instead  of  branches. 

PLIC.E.  The  lamella'  of  certain  fungal3. 

PLICATE,  PLTCATIVE.  Plaited  length- 
wise like  a lady's  fan.  The  term  plicate  Is 
usually  employed  In  speaking  of  estivation. 
PLICAT1LIS.  Capable  of  being  plaited. 

PLINTH  PS.  A genus  of  Tetraganacece, 
consisting  of  a small  prostrate  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  shrul),  with  adpressed  silky 
down,  small  imbricated  ovate  triquetrous 
leaves,  and  very  small  axillary  sessile 
flowers.  The  calyx  Is  tubular,  five-cleft, 
with  erect  unequal  lobes,  coloured  within; 
petals  none;  stamens  five,  with  capillary 
filaments;  style  three-parted;  capsule  ovoid  1 

membranous  at  the  base,  rounded  and 
woody  at  the  apex,  papillose,  three-celled 
three-valved;  seeds  solitary  in  each  cell’, 
pear-shaped  and  shining.  [j.  t.  8.] 

PLOCAMIUM.  A beautiful  genus  of 
rose-syored  Algcc,  belonging  to  the  Rhodu- 
menxacctr,  distinguished  by  its  linear  com- 
pressed  fronds,  which  are  pinnate  with 
comb-like  teeth,  the  branchlets  being  dis- 
posed alternately  on  either  side  In  threes 
or  fours.  The  nucleus  of  spores  is  com- 
pound, and  formed  of  several  more  or 
less  confluent  nucleoli,  the  spore-bearing 
threads  radiating  in  several  tufts  from  a 
j basal  placenta:  and  the  tetraspores  are 
j divided  transversely, and  contained  in  cer- 
tain  of  the  marginal  divisions  of  the  frond. 
The  genus  is  widely  diffused,  as  is  the  spe- 
| cles  P.  coccineum , which  is  one  of  the  best- 
i known  rosc-colopred  Algte  on  our  coasts, 
and  collected  by  every  seaside  wanderer, 
attracting  attention  by  its  brilliant  co- 
lour and  curious  ramification.  Though 
common  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe 
and  distributed  freely  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  It  Is  a very  rare  inhabitant  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  America.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PLOCOSTEMMA.  A genus  of  Asclepia- 
dacett,  allied  to  Hoya , and  inhabiting  the 
forests  of  Borneo  and  Java.  There  are 
only  two  species,  both  twiners,  with  oppo- 
site coriaceous  glabrous  leaves,  oblong  or  I 


, ovate  in  shape,  and  umbellate  flowers  I 
r The  calyx  and  corolla  are  flve-cleft,  the  co- 
rona five-leaved,  and  the  stigma  apioulatc.  1 
i ; The  fruit  is  unknown.  [B.  SJ  j 

PLOSSLEA.  A Nubian  tree  described  by 
Endlicher  as  a new  genus  of  Sapindacecr,  I 
but  which  on  further  examination  has 
proved  to  be  a species  of  Bursera. 

PLL  KENETIA.  A genus  of  Euphorbia- 
ce(P,  consisting  of  woody  climbers  with  al- 
i ternate  cordate  leaves,  and  small  green 
I flowers  In  axillary  racemes,  the  lowest  one 
of  each  raceme  female,  the  others  male  The 
perianth  is  four-clef t,  with  eight  to  sixteen 
! stamens  in  the  males ; and  in  the  females 
a four-celled  ovary  with  a simple  style  I 
and  a four-lobed  stigma,  and  one  ovule  in  I 
each  cell  of  the  ovary.  There  are  very  few 
siwcies,  all  tropical,  both  in  the  New  and  1 
the  Old  World.  The  leaves  of  P.comicu- 
lata,  from  tropical  Asia,  are  said  to  be  aro- 
I ibatic  and  to  be  used  as  a potherb. 

i PLUM.  The  well-known  Primus  domes - 
tica  and  Its  varieties.  — , BLACK,  of  Ilia- 
warra.  Cargillia  australis.  — , BLOOD,  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Hcematostaphis  Barteri.  — , 
BULL  ACE.  Primus  insititia.  CHICA- 
SAW.  Cerasus  Chicasa.  — , COCOA.  Chry- 
j eobalanus  Icaco.  —,  DATE.  Diospyrus 
Lotus,  and  D.  virginiana.  — , GINGER- 
BREAD. Parinarium  manrophyllum.  — , 

. GREY-.  Cargillia  arborea ; also  Parinarium 
excelsum.  — , GUINEA.  Parinarium excel- 
fum.  — , HOG.  The  fruits  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Spondias , as  S.  purpurea,  S.  Mombin, 

S.  lutea,  &c.  — .JAMAICA.  Spondias  lutea. 

— , JAVA.  Calyptranthes  Jambolana . — , 

| MAIDEN.  Comocladia  integrifolia.  — , 

— * MALABAR.  Eugenia  Jambos. 
ORLEANS.  A cultivated  variety  of 
Prunus  domestica.  — , QUEENSLAND 
i Owen  in  venosa.  — , PORT  ARTHUR.  Cen- 
harrhene  nitida.  — , ROUGH  SKINNED,  of 
I Sierra  Leone.  Parinarium  excelsum.  — , 
ISAPODILLA.  Achras  Sapnta  and  allied 
species.  — , 8EBESTEN.  The  dried  pulpy 
fruit  of  two  species  of  Cordia , employed  as 
pectoral  medicines  in  India.  — , SPANISH. 
Spondias  Mombin.  — , SUGAR.  A Sierra 
Leone  name  for  Malpighia  sacchanna.  — , j 
I SWEET.  Oicenia  cerasi/era.  —,  TAMA-  ! 
RIND.  Bialium  indicum . — , WILD,  of  I 

New  South  Wales.  Achras  australis. 

.ULUMBAGELLA.  A genus  of  Plumba - ji 
ginacec p,  containing  a single  species,  a ; 
native  of  Siberia.  It  is  an  annual  herb,  I 
with  small  flowers  arranged  in  subcapitatc  j 
spikes.  The  ovate  calyx  is  five-ribbed  and  ; 
five-parted, with  lanceolate  acute  segments,  I 
scarcely  membranaceous  at  the  margins,  j 
and  increasing  very  little  around  the  fruit;  I 
corolla  tubular  divided  into  five  lanceolate 
lol>es : stamens  five  included,  the  filaments 
dilated  and  united  at  the  base;  ovary  ob- 
long with  a slender  style,  and  five  filiform 
stigmas.  The  utricle  is  oblong  ; the  lower 
part,  included  in  the  calyx,  is  membrana- 
ceous, and  the  upper  exposed  part  coria- 
ceous and  falling  off  like  a calyptra  In  dehis- 
cence. The  capsule  contains  a single  ovate 
acute  seed.  This  genus  differs  from  Plum 


GCfje  CrraSurjj  of  aSotanj. 


| bago  in  the  structure  of  the  calyx,  the  form 
j of  the  corolla,  and  the  place  of  rupture  in 
I the  capsule.  [W.  CJ 

PLUMBAGINACEiE.  (Plumbaginev, 
Leadworta.)  A natural  order  of  corolllfloral 
dicotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley’s  cortu- 
sal  alliance  of  perigynous  Exogens.  They 
are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  alternate  or 
fasciculate exstipulate  leaves,  andpanlcled 
or  capitate  flowers.  Calyx  tubular,  persis- 
tent, sometimes  coloured ; corolla  mono- 
petalous  or  pentapetalous,  regular;  sta- 
mens five,  hypogynous  when  the  corolla 
is  gamopetalous,  attached  to  the  base  of 
' the  petals  when  they  are  separate;  ovary 
free,  one-celled,  with  a solitary  pendu- 
I lous  ovule,  and  five  styles.  Fruit  utricular. 
They  inhabit  sea  shores  and  salt-marshes, 
chiefly  in  temperate  regions.  There  are 
eleven  genera,  and  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  species.  Examples  : Plumbago , Statice , 
Armeria.  [J.  H.  B.J 

PLUMBAGO.  A genus  of  Plumbaginacea, 
containing  several  species  of  herbaceous 


• Plumbago  europea. 

plants  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  They  have  subsessile  flowers 
in  more  or  less  elongated  Bpikes.  The  her- 
baceous calyx  is  tubular  and  five-toothed  ; 
the  corolla  gamopetalous,  with  a rotate  five- 
parted  limb ; there  are  five  included  hypo- 
gynous stamens,  inserted  opposite  the 
corolla  lobes.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  and 
contains  a single  anatropal  ovule,  pendu- 
lous from  the  point  of  an  umbilical  cord 
which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell; 
the  style  is  single,  but  has  five  filiform 
stigmas;  and  the  five-sided  one-celled 
capsule  Is  included  in  the  persistent  calyx. 
Many  of  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  acrid 
and  caustic  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
root  of  P.  acandens,  the  Herbe  du  DIable  of 
San  Domingo,  is  a most  energetic  blister- 
ing agent  when  fresh ; so  also  is  that  of  P. 
roxea.  The  beggars  employ  P.  curopcea  to 
raise  ulcers  upon  their  body  to  excite  pity, 
and  used  internally  it  is  said  to  be  as  effec- 
tual an  emetic  as  ipecacuanha.  [W.  0.] 


PLUMBEUS.  Lead-coloured. 

PLUMEAU.  (Fr.)  ITottonia. 

PLUME-NUTMEGS.  Lindley’s  name  for 
the  Atfurotyermac&e. 

PLUMET.  (Fr.)  Stipa. 

PLUMIERIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Apocynacecet  having  the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a long  slender  tube,  and  the 
segments  of  Its  border  unequal ; and  the 
style  short, ending  in  a thick  and  notched 
stigma.  The  fepecles  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  fleshy  leaves  growing  in  tufis  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  They  occur  in  Peru 
and  other  parts  of  South  America.  P.  rubra 
has  the  flowers  so  deliciously  scented  that 
[ it  is  called  Red  Jasmine  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Plu- 
mler,  a French  traveller  and  writer  on 
Botany.  [G.  D.J 

PLUMOSE.  The  same  as  Feathery. 

PLUMULE.  The  bud  of  a seed;  the 
youngest  bud  in  a plant — placed  between 
the  cotyledons  If  the  plant  has  more  than 
one,  or  on  one  side  if  the  cotyledon  be  soli- 
tary. 

PLURI.  In  composition  = more  than 
one ; thus  plurilocularia  signifies  contain- 
ing more  than  one  cell ; pluricepa  having 
more  thau  one  head,  as  the  crown  of  many 
roots. 

POA.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Festuccte.  The  Inflorescence  is 
either  in  spreading  or  close  panicles,  the 
spikelcts  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
several-flowered  and  without  awns;  outer 
glumes  unequal  and  generally  keeled, 
many-nerved;  lower  pales  keeled,  flve- 
nerved,  sometimes  with  three  interme- 
diate nerves;  upper  pales  shorter  ar.d 
narrower,  with  inflexed  membranous  mar- 
gins. This  large  genus  contains,  according 
to  Steudel,  192  species,  which  range  over 
most  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  those  : 
belonging  to  the  British  Flora  are  valuable 
for  agricultural  purposes,  especially  P.  fri- 
vialia  and  P.  pratensis.  P.  nemoralis  is  one 
of  the  few’  grasses  which  grow  well  under 
the  shade  of  trees;  and  P.diatansf  P.  ma- 
ritimat  and  P.  proenmbena  are  the  kinds 
which  constitute  the  pasture  grasses  on 
salt-marshes  near  the  sea.  P.  laxa  and  P. 
alpina  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Britain.  [D.  M.] 

POAYA,  P.  BRANCA,  or  P.  DA  PRAJA. 
lonidium  Itubu.  — DO  CAMPO.  Jonidium 
Poaya. 

POCAN  BUSH.  Phytolacca  decandra. 

POCKWOOD-TREE.  Ouaiacum  officinale, 

POCOCKIA.  A genus  of  Leguminosce, 
closely  allied  to  Medicago  and  Trigonella, 
but  differing  in  the  pod,  which  is  very  thin 
and  flat,  rather  broad,  more  or  less  falcate, 
and  often  fringed  on  the  edge.  There  are 
three  or  four  species,  low  decumbent  herbs, 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
region. 


pocu]  Clje  Crearfurs  of  Solans?.  908 

POCL'L!  KOI  I M Cup-shaped,  with  a though  In  Borne  species  tlialloid  horizontal 

hemispherical  baseband  an  upright  limb ; processes  .re  given  out  from  ttopodet  .. 


nearly  the  same  as  Campanulate.  The  term  Is  applied,  l»ut  less  correctly,  to 

. all  shrubby  or  erect  growths.  [M.  J.  ii.j 

POD  The  capsule  or  seed-case  of  legu- 

mlnous  and  cruciferous  plants,  those  of  PODICILLUM.  A very  short  podetium. 
the  former  being  called  legumes,  and  those  PODISOMA.  A genus  of  Pucciniei,  dis- 
I of  the  latter  slllques.and  slllcules.  tinguished  by  tlie  clavate  gelatinous  mass- 

PODALYRE  (Fr.)  Baptisia  australis.  C9  into  which  the  stalked  uniseptate  proto- 

1 ‘ _ _ spores  which  germinate  at  different  points, 

PODALYRIA.  A genus  of  Legumwosa?  are  packed.  They  grow  exclusively  on  spe- 
of  the  suborder  Papilumacea  and  tribe  ! ciPS  of  jun|per  on  which  they  appear  year 


Podalyriece , consisting  of  South  African 
shrubs,  more  or  less  silky  or  silvery  pubes- 
cent, with  small  simple  alternate  and  en- 
tire leaves,  and  purple  pink  or  bluish-white 
flowers,  usually  one  or  two  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  Is  widely  campanulate, 
remarkably  indented  at  its  insertion  on 
the  stalk,  the  vexillum  or  upper  petal  broad, 
the  stamens  all  free,  and  the  pod  turgid, 
with  several  seeds.  There  are  seventeen 
species  known,  one  or  two  of  which  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  In  our  green- 
houses in  collections  of  Cape  shrubs. 

PODANTHE8.  A synonym  for  Stapelia , 
sometimes  used  In  gardens. 


after  year  till  the  plant  Is  killed.  In  this 
country  P.fuscnm  grows  on  the  savin, and 
two  other  species  on  the  common  juniper. 
P.  macropus  forms  on  Juniperus  Virginian# , 
in  Pennsylvania, curious  gall-like  tubercles, 
studded  with  scars  from  which  the  fungus 
has  fallen.  These  excrescences  are  called 
Cedar  Apples,  and  are  esteemed,  though 
apparently  without  any  reason,  as  a remedy 
against  worms.  Those  trees  which  have  j 
been  clipped  for  garden  purposes  are  the 
most  subject  to  the  parasite.  Gymnospo-  j 
rangeit  which  is  closely  allied,  differs  in  j 
the  still  more  gelatinous  expanded  tremel-  | 
lold  masses.  CM*  J*  | , 


PODAXINEI.  A natural  order  of  gastc-  PODIUM,  PODTJS.  A stalk, 
romycetous  Fungi,  consisting  of  a few gc-  tacle.  or  torus;  only  used  iu  Greek  tom 
nera  confined  to  warm  countries,  reaching  pounds. 

the  south  of  Europe  In  the  northern  and  j PODOCARPUS.  Under  tills  name  are  | 
tifw  Zealand  In  the  southern  hemisphere.  ; grouped  a number  of  trees,  natives  of  va- 
All  of  them  are  Btlpitate  with  a distinct  pe-  ,|0ug  tropical  countries,  and  especially  of  - 
rldlum,  which  often  when  ruptured  forms  , New  Zealand  and  other  extratropical  parts  ; 
a sort  of  volva  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  ot  the  Bouthem  hemisphere.  They  consti-  J 
The  hymenlum  Is  sinuated  and  ronvolute,  tule  a -cnug  „f  Taxncccr,  and  have  usually 
and  in  one  genus  only,  Montngnites,  gill-  ]inegr  leaves  arranged  In  two  rows  or 
shaped.  When  old  the  spores  form  fre-  BOmetimes  overlapping.  The  male  Mowers  i 
quentty  a dusty  mass,  and  in  Polgploaum  are  on  terminal  cylindrical  catkins,  I 

are  mixed,  as  In  the  puffballs,  with  a few  With  sessile  overlapping  anthers,  the  cells 
threads.  The  liymenlum  Is,  however,  in  open|ng  ;it  the  sides ; the  females  axillary, 
general  far  more  persistent.  The  genus  go]itary,  the  ovule  Inverted  and  placed 
Secotium  contains  one  or  two  esculent  spe-  upon  a jolted  disk.  Tlie  fruit  is  succulent, 
ctes;  one  Is  highly  prized  at  the  Swan  Rl-  horne  on  a thick  fleshy  stalk,  whence  the 
ver.  These,  like  Lycnperdon  gignnieum,  name  nf  the  genus.  I 

must  be  used  when  <iuttc  young.  Podaxon  several  of  these  trees  furnish  good  tim-  | 
carnnomaliK  is  employed  for  dressing  t,er  />  aiprtssxna  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
ulcerous  cancers.  [M.  J,  R 3 best  timber  trees  of  Java;  while/'.  Tolnra,  t 


ctes;  one  Is  highly  prized  at  the  Swan  Rl-  tjorne  on  a thick  fleshy  stalk,  whence  the  ; 
ver.  These,  like  Lycnperdon  gignnieum,  name  of  the  genus.  1 I 

must  be  used  when  <iuitc  young.  Podaxon  geveral  of  these  trees  furnish  good  tim-  | 

! carnnomalie  is  employed  for  dressing  j,er.  P.  citpreesma  is  noted  as  one  of  the 


ulcerous  cancers. 


[M.  J,  R } 


PODAXON.  The  typical  genus  of  the  a New  Zealand  species  ^'‘ng  a nght 
natural  order  Podaxinei.  Tlie  liead  is  more  durable  tough  wood,  has  ] been  «W«nentl} 
or  less  conical  or  clavate,  traversed  by  the  the  subject  of  contentlon^d  strife  a g 
elongated  stem,  and  covered  by  the  distinct  the  natives;  Its  bark  is  JJ^deus  . 
peridium,  which  breaks  off  from  the  base  roofing  purposes,  and  its  fruits  are  Mien.  , 
of  the  stem.  The  spores  are  mixed  with  SeveraUpecles  are  grown  in  wnierwl^ 
fibres,  which  grow  from  the  top  of  the  stem.  In  this  country , and  on®  ^rto  P 
In  P pistillaris  the  threads  have  a spiral  or  Chinese  kinds  to 

structure.  The  species  grow  on  ant-hills,  stand  out  of  doors  with  slight  pr  e 
i or  on  the  naked  soil,  and  are  confined  to  from  frost.  LM-  •-* 


hot  countries.  In  P.  pistillaris  the  colours 
are  bright,  approaching  that  of  dried  saf- 


TODOGYNIFM  (adj.  PODOGYKOUS).  ! 
An  elevation  In  tlie  centre  of  a flower,  on  j 


fron  ; in  P.  carciiwmalis  the  pileus  is  dirty-  the  8UmTnjt  of  which  the  ovary  stauds ; It 
white  and  the  spores  brown.  No  one  has  is  in  reajjty  an  internode. 


had  an  opportunity  as  yet  of  examining  . . 

young  specimens.  [M.  J.  B.J  PODOLEPIS.  A genus  of  Composure  of 

young  specimens.  i j the  trlbe  owsphaHm,  consisting  ot  erect 

PODEENA.  An  Indian  name  for  Mentha  ^ugtrallan  herbs,  mostly  annuals,  with  en- 
viridis.  tire  narrow  or  stem -clasping  leaves,  and 

PODETIA.  A name  applied  In  lichens  yellow  or  purple  rather  large  and  often 
to  the  erect  branched  or  simple  growths  showy  flower-heads  growing  singly  on  ter- 
sprlnglifgfromthe horizontal  thallus, which  minal  peduncles.  The  involucres  are  com- 
bear  the*  fruit  In  Cenomycc  tlie  thallus  posed  of  numerous  scarloua  or  transparent 

utrni  lilt  aiuii.  ^ * . jt.ii>.,  h.aota  tha  intwip  nnos  nn  alpfiHpr  claws 


slid podetia  are  to  a certain  extent  distinct,  (bracts,  the  inner  ones  on  slender  claws.  j 
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[PCECI  : 


The  outer  florets  are  Ugulate  and  radiat- 
ing, the  Inner  ones  tubular  and  hermaphro- 
dite ; the  achenes  have  a pappus  of  simplo 
bristles.  Two  Bpecles  are  in  cultivation : 
P.  gracilis,  with  purple  flowers  and  stem- 
clasping  leaves  like  those  of  a Mangtesia; 
and  P.  chrysantha,  with  yellow  flowers. 

PODOLOBIUM.  A genus  of  Leguminosce 
of  the  suborder  PapUionaeem  and  tribe  Po- 
i dalurieir,  with  the  general  habit,  opposite 
leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  most  of  the  cha- 
racters of  Oxylobiwn  i but  the  leaves  arc 
divided  into  three  or  five  prickly  lobes, 
the  axillary  racemes  are  usually  looser,  and 
' the  pod  is  borne  on  a much  longer  stalk. 
There  are  two  species  knowD,  both  from 
New  South  Wales. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  A small  genus  of  Pa- 
nuncufacere,  comprising  a United  States 
and  a Himalayan  species,  both  herbaceous 
plants  with  thick  creeping  rootstocks 
which  send  up  in  spring  a stem  bearing 
two  leaves,  with  a solitary  flower  between 
them.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeply  palmate- 
lobed,  and  peltate;  and  the  flowers  are 
composed  of  six  thin  sepals  which  fall  oil 
before  the  flower  expands;  six  or  nine 
spreading  petals;  as  many  or  double  as 
many  stamens;  and  an  egg-shaped  ovary- 
crowned  by  a large  thick-crested  peltate 
stigma, and  contalningnumernus  ovules  at- 
tached in  several  rows  to  a broad  placenta 
down  one  side.  The  ovary  ultimately  be- 
comes a fleshy  berry,  enclosing  numerous 
seeds  enveloped  in  pulp.  P.  pellatum,  the 
American  species,  grows  In  damp  shady 
places  in  woods,  and  Is  distinguished  by 
the  stamens  being  double  the  number  of 
the  petals.  Its  leaves  are  from  live  tonine- 
| lobed;  Its  flowers  large  white  and  nodding; 
and  Its  fruits  egg-shaped  and  yellowish, 
somewhat  resembling  a small  lemon,  and 
hence  sometimes  called  Wild  Lemon,  but 
more  generally  May  Apple.  The  plant  Is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Mandrake.  Its 
herbage  is  narcotic  and  poisonous,  but  the 
acid  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eatable  though  of 
a mawkish  flavour ; and  Its  rhizomes  pos- 
sess active  medicinal  properties, a resinous 
extract  from  them  called  Fodoyhyllin  being 
much  in  use  among  American  'eclectic' 
practitioners  as  a substitute  for  mercurials; 
It  has  lately  been  Introduced  iuto  this  coun- 
try as  a cathartic.  [A.  SJ 

PODOSPERM.  The  cord  by  which  some 
seeds  are  connected  with  their  placenta 
The  same  as  Funiculus. 

PODOSPERMUM.  A genus  of  Compo- 
site nearly  related  to  Tragopogm , but  dif- 
fering' In  the  beakless  achencs,  as  well  as 
In  the  Involucral  scales  being  In  many  In- 
stead of  one  series  ; and  from  all  others  in 
the  achenes  being  each  supported  on  r 
short  hollow  swollen  stalk.  There  are 
about  a dozen  species  known,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region.  One 
of  the  commonest  Is  P.  laciniatum,  a per- 
ennial herb  with  a root  like  the  dandelion, 
a tuft  of  pinnatlsect  (rarely  entire)  leaves 
close  to  the  ground,  and  arising  from  their 
mldBt  a simple  or  branching  flower-stem 


three  inches  to  a foot  high  with  a few  leaves 
! below,  each  branch  terminating  In  a pale- 
] yellow  flower-liead.  The  achenes  have  a 
white  feathery  pappus ; they  have  a very 
weedy  appearance.  The  generic  name  re- 
fers to  the  stalked  fruit.  [A.  A.  11.] 

PODOSTACHYS.  A name  given  by 
Klotzsch  to  two  Brazilian  herbs  belonging 
to  the  order  Enphorbiaceiz,  and  which  other 
botanists  consider  as  forming  a section  of 
1 Croton. 

PODOSTEMACEA5.  ( Podortemadi .)  A 
natural  order  of  monochlamydeous  dlcoty- 
j letlons  belonging  to  Lindley's  rutal  alliance 
I of  hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  herba- 
ceous branched  floating  plants,  furnished 
with  capillary  linear  lacerated  or  minute 
and  Imbricated  leaves ; the  flowers  naked, 
l or  with  an  imperfect  perianth,  bursting 
through  an  Irregularly  lacerated  spathe; 
stamens  hypogynous,  distinct  or  monadel- 
phous ; ovary  free,  two  to  three-celled ; 
ovules  numerous.  Fruit  slightly  pedicel- 
late. capsular,  two  to  three-valved,  the 
seeds  Indefinite.  They  are  natives  chiefly 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  islands  to 
the  east  of  Africa.  There  are  a score  of 
genera,  including  Podostemon  and  Lads , 
and  about  a hundred  species.  [J.  H.  BJ 

PODOSTEMON.  A genus  of  herbs  found 
In  rivers  and  moist  places  in  South  Ame- 
rica, Madagascar,  and  other  warm  climates. 
They  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  the  roots 
of  trees,  <fcc.;  and  have  a rootstock  varying 
in  shape,  linear  or  finely  divided  leaves 
which  clasp  the  stem  at  their  base,  and 
solitary  termlual  or  ax  illary  flowers.  These 
have  a tubular  Involucre,  two  stamens, 
and  a ribbed  capsule  with  two  unequal 
valves.  The  genus  gives  its  name  to  the 
order  Podostcmaceaz.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PO  DOTH  EC  A.  A genus  of  Composite 
of  the  tribe  Gnaphaliea ?,  consisting  of 
erect  glabrous  or  nearly  glabrous  annuals, 
with  alternate  entire  decurrent  or  stem- 
i clasping  leaves,  and  solitary  terminal  heads 
, of  yellow  florets.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
Helichrysum , but  remarkable  for  the  long 
j green  cylindrical  Imbricate  involucre,  and 
for  the  florets  being  all  tubular  and  her- 
' maphrodite.  There  are  two  species  known, 
natives  of  South-west  Australia,  not  nearly 
so  handsome  as  most  of  the  allied  plants. 

Poll.  The  Sandwich  Island  name  for 
the  fermented  corms  of  Colocasia  esculenta , 
which  are  eaten. 

PCECILANDRA.  A handsome  Guiana 
shrub,  with  alternate  oblong  smooth  and 
shining  evergreen  leaves,  and  bright  yel- 
low flowers  In  a terminal  panicle.  It  con- 
stitutes a genus  of  Ochnacem,  distinguish- 
ed amongst  its  allies  chiefly  by  having  two 
rows  of  stamlnodia  outside  the  stamens, 
those  of  the  outer  row  short  and  spathu- 
late,  the  Inner  ones  long  and  Aliform. 

PCECI  LOCH  ROMA.  A genus  of  Peruvian 
shrubs  of  the  order  Solanactce.  The  flowers 
are  axillary  solitary  or  In  pairs,  the  flower-  j 
stalks  dilated  at  the  top  and  coloured.  The  1 
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I calyx  Is  persistent,  and  as  the  fruit  ripens 
I ; It  bursts  irregularly  In  two  or  three  places ; 

; Its  tube  Is  leathery,  coloured,  deeply  con 
traded  at  the  throar.  and  its  limb  divided 
into  five  very  short  teeth  ; corolla  thick, 

' bell-shaped  with  a short  tube,  the  limb  ; 
j plaited,  flve-lobed ; stamens  five, wiihlu  the  j 
! corolla,  the  anthers  opening  lengthwise;  I 
j ovary  two-celled  ; stigma  club-shaped,  two- 
lobed  on  the  end  of  the  style,  which  equals  i 
the  stamens  in  length.  The  fruit  is  ju?a 
shaped,  succulent,  and  of  a red  colour.  The 
generic  name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
; words  poikilos  and  chroma,  signifying  va- 
i ried  or  spotted  colour ; and  alludes  to  the 
| corolla,  which  Is  descril>ed  as  handsome, 
of  an  orange-colour  with  reddish  spots. 
So  showy  a plant  is  not  likely  long  to  he 
absent  from  our  greeuhouses.  [M.  T.  M.]  [ 

PCECILOPTER1S.  A genus  of  tropical  j 
mostly  Eastern  ferns  of  the  tribe  Aero-  I 
stichea  They  have  pinnate  often  vivipa- 
rous fronds,  and  the  usual  dimorphous 
; character  of  the  group.  In  which  they  are 
principally  distinguished  by  their  venules 
being  arcuato-angularly  united  between 
the  pinnate  primary  veins,  and  furnished 
with  excurrent  veinlets.  It  is  the  same 
as  Cyrtogonium  and  Heteroneuron.  [T  M.J 

POEROB.  The  Tahitian  name  for  Hibis- 
cus Uhaceus. 

POGON  A beard ; In  Greek  compounds 
= any  collection  of  long  hairs. 

POGONETES.  A South-west  Australian 
genus  of  Goodeniacecp , founded  u|K>n  the 
Sccevola  spinescens.  The  plant  is  shrubby, 

I spinescent,  with  quite  entire  oval  or  obo-  j 
i vate  leaves,  and  solitary-flowered  axillary  i 
i(  peduncles.  [R.  H.]  j 

POGONIA.  Terrestrial  orchids  with 

I spherical  tubers,  and  either  having  one  or  , 
| a few  sessile  leaves  upon  an  erect  stem  at 

| the  period  of  flowering,  or  leafless  till  after 
[ flowering,  and  then  producing  a solitary 
stalked  leaf  from  an  underground  stem.  1 
Their  flowers  are  solitary  or  loosely  race-  | 
mose,  and  have  free  conniving  or  some- 
what ringent  sepals  and  petals,  either  all 
nearly  equal  or  the  petals  smaller;  a free 
erect  undivided  or  lobed  lip,  with  its  disk 
crested  papillose  or  bearded  ; a long  send- 
terete  clavate  column,  eared  or  winged  at 
the  top ; and  a sessile  or  very  shortly  stalk- 
ed two-celled  anther,  containing  two  fur- 
rowed pollen-masses.  The  genus  1>elongs 
to  the  Arethusetc  tribe,  and  contains  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  species,  widely  spread 
throughout  America  and  Asia.  [A.  8.J 

POGOSTEMON  A rather  numerous  ge- 
nus of  Labiates,  consisting  of  tall  herbs 
found  in  various  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  but 
principally  in  India  and  Ceylon.  They  have 
opposite  stalked  leaves,  and  flowers  col- 
lected into  dense  clusters  or  whorls  form- 
| Ing  terminal  interrupted  spikes  or  close 
jl  panicles.  The  flowers  have  an  unequally 

I I five-toothed  calyx;  asomewhat  two-lipped 
j I corolla,  with  the  upper  lip  three-lobed  and 
1 1 the  lower  entire  and  rather  longer ; and 
, four  nearly  equal  stamens  longer  than  the 


corolla,  and  sometimes  slightly  bent  down* 
wards,  the  fllameuts  usually  covered  with 
long  hairs,  and  the  anthers  one-cclled. 

P Patchouly  affords  the  celebrated  Pat- 
chouli perfume  or  Pucha-pat  of  the  Hin- 
: does.  It  Is  a shrubby  herb  al>out  two  feet 
I high,  a native  of  Kylhet,  Penang,  and  Ma- 
I lacca , and  has  broadly  egg-shaped  stalked 
leaves  between  three  and  four  inches  In 
i length,  with  the  margins  slightly  lobed 
and  round-toothed  ; and  both  terminal  and 
! axillary  dense  spikes  of  small  whitish  flow- 


Pogoitemon  Patchouly. 

1 ere  tinged  with  purple.  Although  the 
odour  of  Patchouli  Is  certainly  peculiar, 
j and  even  disagreeable  to  some  people.  It  Is 
j highly  popular  not  only  in  Europe  but  in 
I India,  where  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
perfumes  found  in  the  bazaars.  The  odo- 
riferous part  of  tbe  plant  is  the  leaves  and 
young  tops,  and  by  distillation  these  yield 
a volatile  oil  from  which  essence  of  Pat- 
chouli is  prepared ; sachets  of  Patchouli, 

! however,  are  made  of  the  coarscly-powder- 
i ed  leaves.  Genuine  Indian  shawls  and  In- 
dian ink  were  formerly  distinguished  by 
their  odour  of  Patchouli,  but  since  the 
perfume  lms  become  common  in  Europe 
the  test  does  not  hold  good.  Ill  effects, 
such  ns  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  nervous 
attacks,  Ac.,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
, cesslve  employment  of  Patchouli  as  a per- 
I fume.  [A.  8.J 

POHUTU-KAWA.  A useful  New  Zea- 
land timber  tree,  Melrosideros  tomentosa. 

POIL  DE  LOUP.  (Fr.)  Poarigida ; also 
Festuca  ovina. 

POINCIANA.  A genus  of  Lcguminoscn 
i of  the  suborder  Ccesalpimece,  closely  allied 
I to  Cfrsalpinia  Itself,  and  originally  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  great  length  to 
which  the  stamens  project  from  the  corolla. 

It  is  now,  however,  more  properly  confined 
to  two  trees—/*,  data  from  India  and 
Arabia,  and  P.  regia  from  Madagascar— in  | 
which  the  calyx  is  valvate  in  the  bud, 
whilst  in  the  true  Cccsalpxnias  it  is  much 
imbricated.  Both  the  above  trees  are  very 
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handsome,  with  twice-pinnate  leaves  bear- 
ing numerous  small  leaflets,  and  showy 
orange  or  yellowish  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes  with  long  richly  coloured  stamens. 
P pulcherrima  of  Linnaeus, a prickly  shrub, 
so  much  planted  for  hedges  as  well  as  for 
Its  great  beauty  in  moat  tropical  countries, 
is  now  considered  as  a species  of  Ccesalpinia , 
as  is  also  P.  Gilliesii,  from  South  America, 
often  to  be  seen  in  our  greenhouses,  and 
which  some  botanists  have  proposed  to 
establish  as  a genus  by  itself,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  Erythroste-  1 
mon,  derived  from  the  rich  crimson  sta- 
mens, which  afe  longer  than  in  any  other 
I species. 

POINCILLADE.  (Fr.)  Poineiana.  - 
FAUSSE.  Adenantfiera. 

POINSETTIA.  A name  given  by  Graham 
to  a South  American  euphorblaceous shrub, 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  our  stove  rollec-  j 
tions,  and  still  more  common  in  the  gar-  ; 
dens  of  the  south  of  Spain,  where  it  is  j 
known  by  the  name  of  Flor  de  Pasqua.  | 
The  large  richly-coloured  red  bracts  which  | 
surround  the  small  green  flower-heads 
are  very  showy,  and  were  made  use  of  to 
characterise  the  genus.  It  is  now  found, 
however,  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Euphorbia  itself,  and  that 
many  other  species  of  that  genus  have 
similar  bracts,  although  less  conspicuous ; 
and  Poinsettia  has  therefore  been  recently 
reunited  with  Euphorbia. 

POINTE  DE  FL^CHE.  (Fr.)  PmUede- 
ria. 

POINTLETTED.  The  same  as  Apiculate.  ! 

POIRE.  (Fr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Pear-  I 
| tree.  — D’AIL.  Cratcena.  — D’ANCHOIS. 

| Grins.  — D’AVOCAT.  Persea  gratissima.  I 
— DE  TERRE.  The  tubers  of  Helianthus 
tuberosus. 

POIREAU,  or  POREAU,  (Fr.)  Allium 
Porrum.  — D'fiTfi,  or  DU  LEVANT.  At- 
Hum  Ampeloprasum. 

POIRfiE,  or  POREE.  (Fr.)  Hein  Ci/cla. 

POIRETIA.  A genus  of  Leguminosa  of 
the  suborder  Papilionaccm  and  tribe  lie - 
dysariece , consisting  of  half  a dozen  South 
American  herbaceous  twiners  or  peren- 
nials, with  pinnate  leaves  of  four  or  rarely 
three  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers  in  axil- 
lary racemes  or  terminal  panicles.  The 
stamens  are  strictly  monadelphous,  and 
the  flat  pod  consists  of  several  joints  either 
1 square  or  oblong.  The  whole  plant  is  al- 
ways dotted  with  small  resinous  glands. 

I Some  species  might  be  ornamental, but  are 
not  in  cultivation,  and  no  other  interest  is 
j attached  to  them. 

POIRIER.  (Fr.)  Pym *.  — D’AIL.  Cra- 
tOfOS.  — D’AVOCAT.  Persea  grutissima. 

I - DES  ANTILLES,  or  DE  LA  MARTI- 
NIQUE. Tecovia  pentaphylla.  —DES  IN- 
DES.  Ptridium. 

POIS.  (Fr.)  Pisum.  —A  BOUQUETS. 
Lathyrus  latif olios ; also  Pisum  sativum 


umbellatum.  — A FLEURS.  Lathyrus  odo- 
ratus.  — AGNEAU.  Pisum  arvense.  — A 
G RATTER.  Mucuna  pruriens.  - BRETON. 
Lathyrus  Cicera.  — CAF&  Tetragonolobus 
purpureus.  — CARRfj.  Pisum  sativum 
quadratum.  — CICHE.  Cicer arietinum . — 
CORNU.  Lathyrus  Cicera.  — D’ANGOLE. 
Cajanus  indicus.  — DE  BREBIS.  Lathy- 
rus sativus ; also  Pisum  arvense.  — DE 
CHINE.  Lathvms  lati/olius.  — DE  C(EUR, 
or  DE  MERVEILLE.  Cardiospermum  Ha- 
licacabum.  — DE  PIGEON.  Pisum  arvense ; 
also  Ervum.  — DE  8ENTEUR.  Lathyrus 
odoratus.  — DE  SERPENT.  Lathyrus 
Aphaca.  — DOUX.  Inga  Burgoni.  — GOU- 
LUS,  or  MANGE-TOUT.  Pisum  sativum 
saccharatum.  — MABONIA.  Capparis  cy * 
nophallophora.  — MUSQUfi,  or  ODORANT. 
Lathyrus  odorutus.  — PAT  ATE.  Pachy- 
rhizus  tuberosus.  — QUENIQUES.  The 
seeds  of  Moringapterygosperma,  — SABRE. 

! Canavalia  ensifurmis.  — SANS  PARCHE- 
MIN,  or  SUCRES.  Pisum  sativum  saccha- 
I ratum. 

i POISON,  ARROW.  The  juice  of  Euphor- 
bia heptagona , virosa , and  cerei/ormis  In  ; 
Africa,  and  of  E. cot ini/olia  in  Brazil.  Also  j 
the  Wourali  Ourari,  or  Carana  poison,  de-  1 
ri  ved  from  Strychnos  toxi/era  by  the  savages  i 
of  Guiana ; and  the  Tieut£  Tjetteh  or  Tschit-  | 
tlch  poison,  prepared  by  the  Javanese  from  < 
Strychnos  Tieute.  AIbo  the  poisonous  juice 
. of  Hippomane  Mancinella. 

I POISON-BERRY  A West  Indian  name 
for  Cestrum. 

POISON-BULB.  Buphane  toxicaria.  — , 
(ASIATIC.  Crinum  asiaticum. 

I POISON-WOOD.  An  American  name  for 
Rhus  venenata. 

POIT^EA.  A genus  of  Leguminosce  of 
: the  suborder  Papilionacece  and  tribe  (7a- 
; leyece,  consisting  of  two  or  three  shrubs 
from  San  Domingo,  having  the  habit  of 
i Robinia.  They  are  also  nearly  allied  to 
I that  genus,  but  the  long  narrow  petals, 

1 with  the  upper  one  or  vexlllum  shorter 
than  the  wings,  give  the  flower  an  oblong 
I shape,  very  different  to  that  of  Robinia. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  flowers  white 
or  pink  in  axillary  racemes. 

POITRON.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  yellow  plum. 

POIVRE.  (Fr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Pepper. 
— D'AFRIQUE.  Habzelia  (ethwpica.  — 
D’AMERIQUE.  Schinus  Molle.  — D’EAU. 
Polygonum  Hydropiper.  — DE  GUI  NEE. 
Capsicum annuum.  — DE  LA  JAMA/qUE. 
Eugenia  Pimento,  — DE  MURAILLE.  Se- 
dum  acre.  — D’OISEAU,  or  DE  POULK. 
Capsicum  baccatuni.  — DU  COMMERCE. 
Piper  nigrum.  — INDIEN.  Habzelia  cethio- 
pica.  — LONG.  Capsicum  annuum. 

POIVREA.  Climbing  shrubs  of  the  order 
Combretacere,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  hoth 
hemispheres.  They  have  opposite  or  alter- 
nate entire  leaves,  and  spiked  axillary  and 
terminal  Inflorescence.  Their  flowers  have 
a funnel-shaped  flve-lobed  deciduous  calyx, 
five  petals,  ten  protruded  stamens,  ar.d  a 
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POLY.  Teucrinm  Polium.  — , MOUN- 
TAIN. Dart  si  a alpina. 

POLY.  In  Greek  compounds  = mime-  | 
! roug. 

POLYACTIS.  A genus  of  filamentous 
moulds  characterised  by  their  threads  be- 
ing partially  of  a dark  hue  as  if  scorched, 
and  by  their  naked  hyaline  spores  situated 
| at  the  tops  of  the  ramifications  which  are 
confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  plant. 
P.  vulgaris  with  one  or  two  others  arc 
amongst  the  commonest  moulds  on  all 
sorts  of  decaying  phaenogams,  and  recog-  ! 
Disable  by  their  sparkling  white  spores 
and  dark  grey-brown  threads.  [M.  J.  BJ 

POLYADELPHOUS.  Having  many  par- 
cels of  stamens. 

POLYANTHUS.  An  umbellate- flowered 
variety  of  Primula  vulgaris , cultivated  as 
u garden  flower. 

POLYBOTRYA.  A genus  of  tropical 
ferns  of  the  tribe  Anrostiche(Ft  occurring 
both  In  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres. It  is  known  by  the  dimorphous 
pinnate  or  bi-tripiunate  fronds,  the  fertile 
ones  having  linear  contracted  segments,  : 
with  one  or  both  surfaces  covered  by  spore- 
j cases  ; the  veins  are  simple  or  forked,  or 
pinnate  from  a central  costa.  Rhipidopteris 
differs  in  Its  flabellately-forked  veins,  and 
I Elaphoglossnm  and  Lomariopsis  in  the  pn- 
! ral lei  forked  veins:  these  with  Polybotrya  ; 

I being  the  only  free-veined  genera  of  the  ' 
tribe  Acrostichece.  [T.  M.] 

POLYCARPON.  A small  genus  of  Ille- 
I cebracea  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  j 
| temperate  zone  in  both  hemispheres.  They  [ 
are  small  plants  (usually  annual),  with  op- 
' positeor  vertlcillate  oblong  ovalorobovate  : 
j leaves,  and  extremely  numerous  minute 
■ flowers  in  dense  corymbose  very  compound  I 
cymes  ; the  stipules  and  bracts  small  and 
scarious.  P.  tetraphyllum,  which  has  three 
stamens,  and  the  lower  leaves  four  in  a 
whorl,  occurs  in  the  south-western  conn-  I 
ties  of  England.  fJ.  T.  8.]  j 

POLYCARPOU8.  Having  the  power  of  i 
I bearing  fruit  many  tunes  without  perish-  j 
ing ; also,  and  more  properly,  bearing  j 
many  distinct  fruits  or  carpels  in  each 
| flower. 

POLY CHORION.  A polycarpous  fruit 
like  that  of  Ranunculus. 

j POLYCHROA.  A name  given  by  Lou- 
relro  to  a procumbent  herb  found  wild  in 
China  and  Cochin  China,  and  also  cultivated 
, there  for  Its  dense  variegated  spikes  of 
I flowers.  From  Lourelro’s  Imperfect  de- 
1 script  ion  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
botanists  to  be  a species  of  Amaranthus, 
which  others  consider  as  very  doubtful. 

POLYCLADIA.  The  same  as  Plica. 

POLYCNEMCM.  A small  genus  of  A ma- 
ranthacetr,  found  In  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia.  They  are  procumbent  branched  pu- 
berulcnt  annuals,  with  sessile  somewhat 
imbricated  awl-shaped  mucronate  leaves, 


scarious  at  the  margin  : and  axillary  nearly 
sessile  flowers,  with  two  bracts  at  the  base; 

I calyx  of  five  sepals  ; stamens  three  (rarely 
one  to  five) ; styles  two ; ovary  one-celled  ; 
capsule  oval-compressed,  indehlscent,  one- 
seeded.  [J.  T.  8.] 

POLYCOTYLEDONOU8.  Having  more 
cotyledons  than  two. 

| POLYFLOROUS.  A barbarism  for  Mul- 
tiflorous. 

POLYGALACE.-E.  ( Polygalecp , Krameria- 
[ ce(P,  Soulamea \ Trigonmceas,  Milkworts.) 

A natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyle- 
dons belonging  to  Lindley's  sapindal  alli- 
ance of  hypogynous  Exogens.  Shrubs  or 
herbs  with  alternate  or  opposite  exsttpu- 
; late  leaves;  sepals  five,  very  Irregular, 
three  exterior  of  which  one  Is  superior, 
two  Interior  usually  petalold,  lateral ; pe- 
tals unequal,  usually  three,  of  which  one 
is  anterior  and  larger,  and  two  alternate 
with  the  upper  and  lateral  sepals,  the  an- 
terior petal,  called  the  keel,  Is  often  crest- 
ed ; stamens  eight,  monadelpbous  or  dla- 
delphous;  anthers  clavate,  usually  one- 
celled,  opening  by  pores ; ovary  mostly 
two-celled,  the  ovules  solitary,  rarely  two ; 
seeds  pendulous,  strophlolate  at  thehilum. 
They  are  found  In  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  flowers  have  a resemblance  to  Papilio- 
nacece ; they  are  distinguished,  however, 
by  the  odd  petal  being  Inferior,  and  the 
sepal  superior.  They  are  generally  bitter, 
and  their  roots  yield  a milky  juice.  There 
are  about  a score  of  genera,  and  over  500 
species.  Examples:  Polygala , Secnridaca , 
Trigonia : see  also  Kramkria.  [J.  H.  B.] 

POLYGALA.  A well-known  and  exten- 
sive genus  of  plants  constituting  the  type 
of  the  Polygalaccce.  The  technical  name, 
signifying  'much  milk,’ was  applied  from 
the  fact  that  the  lacteal  secretion  of  animals 
that  feed  on  these  plants  is  increased  there- 
by. Some  of  the  Milkworts,  moreover,  pos- 
sess milky  juice  in  their  roots.  The  species  < 
are  distributed  widely  over  most  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  occur  as  herbaceous  plants 
or  shrubs,  with*  entire  leaves,  and  very  Ir- 
regular flowers  arranged  in  racemes.  Se- 
pals five,  persistent,  the  two  lateral  ones 
(sometimes  called  wings)  larger  than  the 
others,  and  frequently  petal-like  ; petals 
three  to  five,  the  lowest  keel-shaped,  all 
united  below  to  the  tube  of  the  stamens; 
stamens  eight, united  be!ow,dlvldlng  above 
into  two  parcels,  each  bearing  four  anthers 
opening  by  pores  ; ovary  and  capsule  flat, 
two-celled,  with  a single  seed  in  each  com-  1 
partment.  The  seeds  are  downy,  and  have 
a small  wart-llke  process  at  one  end. 

Many  of  the  species  have  medicinal  pro-  ; 
pertles.  Thus  P.vulgaris,P.amara,  P.glan-  ! 
dulosa,  P.  Poaya , P.  sanguinea , and  many 
others,  are  mentioned  as  having  more  or 
less  powerful  emetic  properties.  P.  rubella 
is  esteemed  as  an  excellent  bitter  tonic 
and  diaphoretic.  P.  amara  and  P.  vulgaris 
have  been  used  In  cases  of  long-standing 
catarrh.  P.  Chamcrbuxus  Is  stimulant,  Ij 
tonic,  and  expectorant.  P.tinctoria  Is  so 
called  from  its  yielding  a purple  dye  like  (j 
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indigo;  Its  seeds  area  vermifuge.  The  root  In  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  more  es- 


of  P.  thesioides  has  diuretic  properties.  P. 
venenata , a Javanese  plant,  is  reported  to 
be  intensely  poisonous;  merely  touching 
a leaf  of  this  plant  is  sufficient  to  produce 
violent  sneezing  and  faintness,  according 
to  Commerson. 

Of  all  the  species,  however,  which  are 
I used  medicinally,  that  best  known  in  this 
country  is  P.  Senega , the  root  of  which  is 
used  as  a stimulant  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant, especially  in  cases  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis. In  large  doses  It  produces  symp- 
toms of  acrid  poisoning.  The  root,  as  met 
with  in  commerce,  is  remarkable  forhaving 
a prominent  ridge  extending  along  its 
i whole  length  on  one  side.  The  active  pro- 
! perties  appear  to  depend  upon  an  acid  sub- 
! stance  found  principally  in  the  rind  of  the 
! root,  and  called  polygalic  acid,  or  some- 
j times  senegin.  This  root  was  introduced 
j into  medical  practice  by  Dr.  Tennant,  a 
; Scotch  physician  residing iu  Pennsylvania, 
as  a remedy  for  snake-bites.  Several  other 
, species,  besides  many  of  those  already  men- 
! tioned,  are  described  as  having  similar 
virtues  as  antidotes  to  snake-bites.  They 
seem  to  act  as  stimulant  emetics,  purga- 
1 tives,  and  diaphoretics,  and  relieve  the 
embarrassed  breathing  which  occurs  in 
such  cases. 

Several  species  are  in  cultivation  as 
greenhouse  plants,  P.  cordi/olia,  P.  lati/olia, 
and  P.  opposihfolxa,  all  Cape  species,  being 
, among  the  handsomest.  The  purple  petal- 
I like  sepals  and  fringed  keel-like  petal  give 
these  plants  a singular  and  elegant  appear- 
| ance.  P.  Chaiuxbuxus  is  a dwarf-growing 
evergreen  shrubby  species,  with  compara- 
j tively  large  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  wild 
in  Central  Europe,  and  Is  frequently  met 
with  in  the  borders  of  shrubberies,  &c.  P. 
vulgaris  is  a common  British  plant,  espe- 
cially on  chalky  or  limestone  soil.  Its 
branches  are  numerous,  slender,  ascending, 
clothed  with  more  or  less  linear  leaves,  the 
lowermost  obovate  or  even  roundish,  and 
bearing  flowers  of  a bright-blue  or  some- 
times pink  or  white.  P.  amara  fe  generally 
considered  as  a mere  variety  of  P.  vulgaris , 
which  indeed  differs  very  much  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  sepals,  their  colour, 
<fec.  in  different  situations.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POLYGAMOUS.  Having,  on  the  same 
plant,  some  flowers  male,  others  female, 
and  others  hermaphrodite.  Its  sign  is 

POLYGON ACEJE.  (Buckwheats.)  A na- 
tural order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyle- 
dons, belonging  to  Lindley’s  silenal  alli- 
ance of  hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are 
herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby  plants,  with 
alternate  stipulate  or  exsttpulate  leaves, 
anil  often  unisexual  flowers.  Perianth  in- 
ferior, often  coloured ; stamens  definite, 
inserted  Into  the  bottom  of  the  perianth ; 
ovary  free,usually  formed  by  three  carpels ; 
ovule  solitary,  orthotrojial ; styles  and  stfg- 
| mas  equal  to  the  carpels  In  number.  Ffttit 
a nut,  usually  triangular,  naked  or  covered 
■ by  the  persistent  perianth  ; seed  erect, 
with  farinaceous  albumen.  They  are  found 


pecially  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
j northern  hemisphere.  They  grow  In  fields, 
waste  grounds,  ditches,  mountains,  Ac., 
j and  have  astringent  and  acid  properties— 
some  being  purgative,  and  a few  acrid. 

! Their  astringency  depends  on  the  presence 
of  tannin,  and  their  acidity  chiefly  on  oxa- 
lic acid.  The  fruit  of  Polygonum  avicu- 
[ lare  is  emetic  and  purgative.  The  fruit 
of  Fagopyrum  esculentum , and  other  spe- 
cies of  buckwheat,  is  used  as  food  ; the 
plant  is  cultivated  in  some  northern  coun- 
tries. The  leaves  of  Bumex  Acelosa,  sorrel, 
and  of  JL  Acetosella , field  sorrel,  are  acid 
and  astringent.  The  roots  of  Bumex  aqua- 
ticus,  and  B.  Hydrolapalhum,  the  water 
docks,  and  of  other  species,  are  used  as  as- 
i tringents  and  alteratives ; those  of  B.  alpi - 
j nus,  under  the  name  of  Monk’s  Rhubarb, 
were  formerly  employed  as  purgatives. 
One  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
order  is  the  rhubarb  plant.  [J.  H.  B.j 

POLYGONATUM.  The  Solomon’s  Seal ; 
a genus  of  liliaceous  but  not  bulbous  plants,  \ 
with  axillary  cylindrical  six-cleft  flowers,  : 
the  stamens  inserted  In  the  top  of  the  tube,  i 
and  the  fruit  a globose  three-celled  berry 
with  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  P.  multiflorum , 
the  most  frequent  species  In  England,  j 
grows  profusely  In  certain  situations  where 
it  has  taken  possession  of  the  soil,  but  can-  ; 
not  be  called  a common  plant.  It  sends  up,  , 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  stoutfsh 
simple  green  stems,  of  which  the  lower  1 
half  is  bare  of  leaves,  the  upper  curved  : 
towards  a horizontal  direction,  and  bearing 
numerous  broad  sessile  leaves  ; and  from 
theiraxils  slender  flowerstalks  with  droop- 
ing green  and  white  flowers  in  clusters  of  j 
tiVoto  four.  These  are  succeeded  by  small 
bluish-black  berries.  Less  frequent  spe- 
cies are  P.  verticillatum,  found  In  Scotlaud, 
which  bears  its  leaves  In  whorls ; and  P, 
officinale , resembling  the  first  in  habit  hut 
smaller,  and  bearing  solitary  fragrant 
flowers.  Several  foreign  species  are  de- 
scribed. French  ; Sceau  de  Solomon  : Ger- 
man : Weisswurz.  [C.  A.  J.] 

POLYGONELLA.  A genus  of  Polygona- 
cecp,  inhabiting  dry  plains  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  North  America.  Small  branched 
smooth  shrubs,  with  short  ochres,  small 
thick  linear  or  spathuiate  subsessile  leaves, 
and  small  perfect  or  polygamous  white 
or  rose-colour  splcately  racemose  flow- 
ers, adpressed  to  the  rachls.  Perianth 
coloured,  flve-leaved,  the  two  outer  seg- 
ments unchanging,  at  length  reflexed,  the 
three  inner  enlarging  and  enclosing  the 
fruit.  rj.  t.  S.] 

POLYGONUM.  A very  extensive  and 
generally  distributed  genus  of  Polygonacece , 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
more  rarely  undershrubs,  found  through- 
out the  whole  world  but  rare  within  the 
tropics.  They  have  alternate  leaves,  with 
ochreate  stipules;  and  the  flowers  are 
usually  In  spikes  or  racemes,  sometimes 
contracted  into  heads,  sometimes  so  lax 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  axillary.  The 
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perianth  is  funnel-shaped  or  hell-shaped, 
usually  pink  white  or  red,  five-cleft,  the 
segments  somewhat  unequal,  persistent, 
and  usually  Increasing  In  size  after  flower- 
ing ; stamens  five  six  or  eight  (very  rarely 
four  or  nine);  styles  two  to  three;  nut  len- 
ticular in  the  species  with  two,  and  three- 
edged  in  those  with  three  styles.  (Several 
of  the  species  are  astringent,  as  Bistort, 
P.  Bistorta,  which  Is  occasionally  used  In 
medicine ; others  are  acrid,  as  the  Water- 
liepper,  P.  Hydropiper ; and  some  fur- 
, nish  a blue  dye,  as  the  Chinese  P.  tincto- 
rium.  The  genus  Is  divided  into  the 
following  sections:—  Bistorta,  the  British 
j species  of  which  are  P.  Bistorta  and  P. 
viviparum;  Amblygonum,  of  which  the 
garden  Persicary,  P.  orientate,  is  a good 
1 example;  Pereicnria,  represented  by  P. 
amphibium,  lapathifolium , laxum , Persica- 
na,  mite.  Hydropiper,  and  minus-,  Echi- 
nocaulon  and  Cephalophilon,  both  extra-Eu- 
ropean ; Aeonogimim,  of  which  one  species, 
P.  alpinum,  occurs  In  Europe  ; Tiniaria, 
comprising  the  British  P.  Convolvulus  and 
dumetorum  : and  Avicutana, of  which  three 
species  occur  in  Britain,  P,  avictilare. 
Halt,  and  maritiinum.  [J.  T.  S.j 

P.  Convolvulus,  the  Climbing  Buckwheat, 
Is  often  a great  weed-pest,  as  it  twists 
around  the  stems  of  the  crop,  and  not  only 
strangles  It,  but  keeps  away  sun  and  air 
by  reason  of  its  large  leaves.  P avictilare, 
the  Knot-grass,  and  P.  Per  si  can  a and  7a- 
pathi/olium,  Persicary,  are  three  very 
troublesome  agrarian  weeds,  and  more  es- 
pecially where  manure  Is  much  employed. 
These  species,  Indeed,  will  always  he 
found  growing  on  exposed  dung-heaps, 
where  they  seed  freely,  and  from  which 
these  plants  are  doubtless  for  the  most 
part  spread  overour  fields.  P.  Hydropiper, 
the  Biting  Perslcarla,  derives  Its  trivial 
name  from  Its  acrid  and  biting  taste.  It 
has  beenemployedin  rnodlclneas  adiuretlc, 
for  which  purpose  the  green  herb  is  used, 
as  its  properties  are  lost  In  drying. 

The  Snakeweed,  P.  Bisturta,  is  a pretty 
| species  which  is  not  uncommon  In  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  where  it  was  probably 
grown  not  only  as  a flower,  but  as  a medi- 
cine. It  occurs  frequently  growing  in  large 
circular  patches  In  meadows,  and  espe- 
cially those  near  villages,  from  which  It 
nmy  be  Inferred  that  It  has  become  natu- 
ralised as  a British  plant.  We  are  Informed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Holland,  that  the  green  tops 
are  eaten  in  Cumberland  under  the  name  of 
Easter  Man  Giants  (7  Easter-eating  — Pr. 
mangeant).  The  roots  were  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine:  as  they  are  highly  as- 
tringent, tlielr  decoction  In  water  is  found 
useful  as  an  astringent  Injection,  and  as  a 
gargle  in  sore-throats.  See  also  Psooi’Y- 
BUM.  [J.  B.] 

POLYGYNIA.  Having  many  distinct 
styles. 

POLYIDES.  A genus  of  rose-spored 
Algre,  consisting  of  a single  species  which 
is  so  like  Furceltaria  fastigiatailMl  It  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  it  except  when  in  fruir. 
This  forms  a Bpongy  mass  composed  of 


vertical  articulate  threads  containing  nu- 
merous globose  compound  nuclei,  the 
spores  of  which  arc  large  and  obconlcal  and 
radiate  from  a central  point,  and  is  so 
singular  that  the  genus  is  referred  to  a dis- 
tinct natural  order,  Spongiocaritetr.  p,  ro- 
tundas, not  uncommon  on  our  coasts,  oc- 
curs also  in  the  United  States.  [M.  J.  B.j 

PC)  I.Y  LF.PI  DO  US.  Having  many  scales. 

POLYMERIA.  A small  genus  of  East- 
ern Australian  Crmeo/imlacere, distinguished 
from  Convolvulus  by  its  four  to  six  acute 
stigmas,  and  by  having  only  one  ovule  in 
each  of  the  two  ovary-cells.  [A.  R] 

POLY M ERO US.  Consisting  of  many 
parts. 

PQLYMNIA.  A genus  of  Composites  of 
the  tribe  Heliantheer,  consisting  of  erect 
herbs  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves, 
often  large  or  deeply  lobed,  and  termi- 
nal corymbose  flower-heads  with  a yellow 
ray  and  usually  a dark-purple  disk.  The 
involucre  has  five  outer  spreading  leafy 
hracts  and  several  Inner  smaller  ones  em- 
bracing the  arhenes.  The  ray-florets  are 
female,  producing obovateachenes  without 
any  pappus  ; the  disk-florets  all  male  with 
linear  abortive  aehenes.  P.  Vvedalia  and  P. 
canadensis  art  common  In  some  of  the  hilly 
districts  of  North  America,  and  about  half 
a dozen  more  species  are  South  American. 

POLYPETALOUS.  Having  the  petals 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other. 

POLYPHORE.  A receptacle  which  bears 
many  distinct  carpels,  as  In  Crowfoots. 

POLYPODE,  or  P.  DE  CHSn'E.  (Fr.) 
Polypodium  vulgare. 

PO  I.Y  PO  1)1  ACK.E.  A natural  order  of 
fcrns.comprlslng  nearly  all  that  are  known, 
the  other  orders,  Maraitiacece  and  Ophio- 
glossaccee,  being  of  very  limited  extent. 
The  chief  distinguishing  feature  consists 
In  the  presence  of  an  elastic  jointed  ring 
nearly  surrounding  the  spore-cases.  By 
this  peculiarity  they  may  at  once  be  recog- 
nised in  all  cases,  except  in  the  genera 
Osmunda  and  Todea  in  which  the  ring  is 
always,  and  in  Ceratoptens  in  which  it  Is 
sometimes,  more  rudimentary  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  the  ring  Is  present;  and 
hence  the  Potypodiacece  are  called  annu- 
late ferns,  while  tile  Maratt iacew and  Ophio- 
glossaceer-,  in  which  the  ring  is  absolutely 
wanting,  arc  called  exaunuiate.  See  Fili- 
CK«-  [T.  M.J 

POLYPODIUM.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  Pulypodieev,  and  known  at  once  by  hav- 
ing Its  fronds  plane  not  fndusilform  at  the 
e(lge,, I Cs  veins  free,  and  Its  sori  globose  and 
naked.  It  Is  an  extensive  genus,  of  the 
most  varied  aspect,  and  distributed  all 
over  the  world,  presenting  itself  In  some 
half-dozen  distinctive  forms : as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  terminal  sori  and  articulated 
fronds,  as  in  P.  vulgare ; with  terminal  sori 
and  articulated  fronds  and  plnme,  as  in  P. 
tenellum ; with  terminal  sori  on  ohovnte 
receptacles  and  adherent  fronds,  as  In 


p.  hymenophylloides ; with  terminal  sori 
on  punctlform  receptacles  and  adherent 
fronds,  as  in  P.  8usj>ensum\  with  medial  sori 
and  adherent  fronds,  as  In  P.  PhegopterU  ; 
and  with  basal  sort  and  adherent  fronds, 
as  in  P.  tenuUectum.  The  fronds  vary  from 
simple  to  decompound  in  form,  and  from 
membranaceous  to  coriaceous  In  texture; 
while  their  size  Is  equally  varied.  [T.  M.] 

POLYPODY.  Polypodium.  — of  the 
Oak.  Polypodium  vulgart.  — , COMMON. 
Polypodium  vulgart.  — , FEMALE.  Athy- 
rium  Filiz-faemina.  —.MALE.  Lastrea 
Filix-mas. 

POLYPOGON.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Agrostidea.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  in  densely  contracted  panicles; 
glumes  unequal,  more  or  less  hairy  and 
compressed,  with  bristles  or  very  sharp 
points ; pales  shorter  than  the  glumes, 
the  lower  with  a bristle  under  the  apex. 
There  are  twenty-four  species  described 
by  Steudel,  which  have  a considerable  geo- 
graphical range,  extending  from  Western 
France  to  Central  Asia.  P.  monspeliensis 
and  P.  littoralis,  the  only  species  belong- 
ing to  the  British  Flora,  are  confined  to 
England.  There  are  several  handsome 
grasses  among  them,  though  mostly  worth- 
less for  agricultural  purposes.  [D.  M.] 

P0LYP0RF8.  An  enormous  genus  of 
pore-bearing  Fungi  distinguished  from 
Boletus  by  the  tubes  not  separating  from 
each  other  or  from  the  pileus.  The  species 
vary  much  in  point  of  substance,  a few 
being  so  soft  as  to  be  esculent,  and  others 
hard  and  woody  or  corky.  Our  European 
species  are  numerous,  but  while  the  tropics 
have  many  species  In  common  with  other 
zones,  they  have  hosts  of  species  which 
require  a high  temperature.  Polypori  are 
frequently  resupinate,  and  glued  down  to 
the  matrix  ; the  margin  alone  in  others 
becomes  free ; then  the  whole  is  free  but 
sessile;  then  the  pileus  contracts  behind, 
acquires  a short  stem,  by  easy  grada- 
tion becomes  central,  and  finally  Is  borne 
like  an  umbrella  on  a tall  well-formed  stem. 
One  of  the  finest,  P.  sacert  is  an  object  of 
worship  in  Guinea.  Some  of  the  species 
are  of  a brilliant  scarlet,  others  lilac,  yel- 
low, orange,  Ac.,  but  the  predominant 
colours  are  tints  of  brown.  The  pores  vary 
much  In  size,  being  sometimes  almost  In- 
visible to  the  naked  eye.  A few,  as  P. 
ovinus,  afford  a grateful  food  ; but  in  gene- 
ral, like  P.  equam osus,  they  are  not  only 
coarse,  but  tough  and  indigestible.  P.fu- 
beraster,  which  springs  from  the  Fungus 
i Stone  (see  Piktra  Fungaja),  is  esteemed 
i in  Italy, and  a species  is  raised  from  pollard- 
hazels  by  roasting  them  gently  before  the 
fire  and  then  keeping  them  properly  irri- 
• gated.  P.  fomentariue  supplies  the  hegt 
I Amadou  of  commerce,  though  inferior 
i kinds  are  produced  from  other  species.  P. 
officinalis  was  once  a celebrated  drug,  but 
it  is  now  little  used,  though  still  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  herb-shops;  It  grows  almost 
exclusively  ou  Larch.  P.  destructor  and 
some  others  are  the  pest  of  wooden  struc- 


tures, while  the  spawn  of  P.  hybridut  Is  ■ 
the  dry-rot  fungus  of  oak-built  ships,  P. 
betulinus,  when  cut  into  strips,  forms  ex- 
cellent razor-strops.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POLYSACCUM.  A genus  of  puffballs  re- 
markable for  containing  a multitude  of 
small  partial  peridia  within  the  common 
irregularly  bursting  envelope.  These  in 
an  early  stage  are  pulpy,  but  they  are  soon 
Indurated  and  ultimately  contain  a mass  of 
threads  and  spores,  the  latter  of  which  are 
larger  than  in  most  Lycoperdinei : the  ma- 
ture plant  is  extremely  rigid  and  brittle. 
The  species  are  divisible  into  two  sections— 
the  first  of  which  includes  the  larger  kinds 
which  have  a stout  stem,  divided  and  j 
rooting  at  the  base,  with  a clavate  or  round- 
ed head  ; the  second  those  with  a short 
abrupt  stem,  giving  off  a few  roots  only. 
Fries  gives  a third  section  consisting  of 
Ill-known  species  In  which  there  are  neither 
stems  nor  roots.  The  species  inhabit 
sandy  tracts  in  warm  countries,  a single 
specimen  only  having  occurred  on  com- 
mon soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

In  Italy  one  species  at  least  is  said  to  pro-  i 
due  e a yellow  dye.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POLYSARCIA.  An  excess  of  sap,  giving 
rise  to  unnatural  grow*th,  dec. 

POLYSIPHONIA.  A large  genus  of 
rose-spored  Alga  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Rhodomclacea , characterised  by  its  ! 
thread-shaped  articulated  fronds  with  the 
surface-cells  arranged  In  transverse  rows 
so  as  to  produce  a rretty  striated  appear-  j 
ance.  The  species  occur  In  all  parts  of  the  ! 
world  from  the  polar  seas  to  the  equator,  i 
and  are  abundant  on  our  masts.  Sections  j 
of  the  stem  are  pretty  objects  under  the  1 
microscope,  resembling  wheels  with  a nave 
and  radiating  spokes.  P./astigiata  is  per- 
haps the  most  familiar  species,  funning 
brown  bushy  tufts  on  Fncus  nodosus  in 
America  as  well  as  in  this  country.  A 
section  of  the  stem  has  the  peculiarity  of  i 
showing  a dark  endoclirome  in  the  midst  j 
of  the  nave.  [M.  J.  B.] 

P0LYSP0R0U8.  Containing  a great 
many  spores. 

POLYSTACHYA.  Chiefly  an  African  J 
genus  of  orchids,  the  main  exceptions 
being  two  West  Indian  and  tropical  Ame- 
rican species,  one  of  which  is  also  found  In 
Ceylon.  It  belongs  to  tlie  Maxillaridcp. 
group  of  Yandea,  and  Is  characterised  by 
having  its  lateral  sepals  broader  than  the 
other  and  adnate  to  the  prolonged  foot  of 
the  short  semlterete  column.  Its  lip  three- 
lobed,  cushioned  on  Its  disk, and  articulate 
with  the  column,  and  lts  four  collateral 
pollen-masses  attached  by  a setaceous  can- 
dicle  to  a minute  gland.  The  species  are 
epiphytes,  usually  of  small  size,  with  or 
without  pseudobulbs,  and  small  not  showy 
flowers  in  simple  or  compound  terminal 
spikes.  [A.  6J 

POL Y STEM M A tiridiflora  Is  the  sole 
representative  of  a genus  of  Asclepiadacece 
inhabiting  the  mountains  near  Orizaba, 
in  Mexico.  It  is  a twiner,  with  densely 
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| tomcntoee  branches,  cordate  hlrtellous 
j leaves,  and  umbels  l>earfng  rather  large 
' green  flowers.  The  calyx  is  five-cleft,  the  ' 
: corolla  bell  shaped,  and  the  corona  consists  i 
| of  twenty-five  leaves.  The  fruit  is  un- 
' known.  [B.  S.] 

POLYSTEMONOUS.  Having  a much 
larger  number  of  stamens  than  petals. 

POLY3TICHUM.  One  of  the  principal 
genera  into  which  the  old  genus  Aspidium 
is  broken  up  by  modern  pteridologists.  It 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  its  free  veins, 
globose  sori,  and  peltate  indusia,  no  other 
, ferns  having  these  peculiarities  combined. 
The  fronds  are  in  general  rigid  and  coria- 
ceous.with  the  margins  mucronato-serrate ; 
and  hence  they  have  a distinct  aspect, 
which  serves  to  distinguish  them  almost 
as  clearly  as  their  technical  characters. 
They  are  included  in  Aspidium  by  those 
who  do  not  admit  the  genera  founded  on 
diversity  of  venation.  The  species  are 
numerous  and  widely  dispersed,  some  few 
occurring  in  Britain.  [T.  M.] 

POT/YT.ENIA.  A genus  of  umbellifers, 

' having  an  oval  and  smooth  fruit,  each  half 
| of  which  has  five  obscure  ribs,  with  two 
oil-cells  in  each  furrow,  and  six  on  the 
line  of  junction.  P.  Nuttallii  is  the  only 
species,  a native  of  Arkansas  in  the 
United  8tates ; it  is  an  herb  with  yellow 
flowers.  The  name  was  given  in  allusion 
! to  the  numerous  oil  receptacles  of  the 
I fruit.  [G.  D.] 

POLYTOMOBS.  Pinnate,  but  without 
having  the  divisions  articulated  with  the 
common  petiole. 

POLYTRIC  OFFICINAL.  (Fr.)  Asple- 
nium  Trichomanes. 

POLYTRICHEI.  A natural  order  of 
acrocarpous  mosses,  characterised  by  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule  being  closed  by  a flat 
membrane  formed  by  the  top  of  the  colu- 
mella and  confluent  with  the  tips  of  the 
teeth,  and  a calyptra  rough  with  dependent 
silky  hairs  which  were  originally  a sort  of 
paraphyses,  though  distinct  from  the  true 
attendants  on  the  archegonia.  The  order 
is  remarkable  for  containing  some  of  the 
finest  genera  among  mosses,  as  Dawsonia, 
Lyellia , &c. : the  former  an  Australian 
genus  extending  to  New  Zealand,  with  an 
oblique  capsule,  and  an  Indefinite  number 
of  concentric  teeth  in  the  peristome,  which 
are  either  quite  free  or  partly  connected 
with  the  top  of  the  columella;  and  the 
latter  a Nepalese  genus  with  a similarly 
shaped  capsule  whose  mouth  is  entirely 
closed  with  a membrane,  from  which  a cen- 
tral orbicular  portion  separates,  together 
with  the  columella  which  contracts  within 
the  capsule.  Polytrichum , the  typical  genus, 
contains  many  common  British  species, 
known  at  once  from  all  other  mosses  by 
their  peculiar  habit  and  veil.  Atrichum  im- 
dn latum,  which  is  common  in  grassy  shady 
places,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  absence  of  hairs  on  the  veil.  CM.  J.  B.] 

POLYTRICHUM.  A fine  genus  of  acro- 
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carpous  mosses  with  a peculiar  rigid  habit, 
a veil  rough  with  dependent  hairs,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule  closed  with  a flat  mem- 
brane continued  from  the  tips  of  the  teeth. 
The  capsule  is  angular,  and  furnished  with 
a little  apophysis  l>elow.  The  spore-sac  is 
sometimes  separated  from  the  columella  as 
well  as  from  the  walls  of  the  capsule.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  occur  In  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  P.  dendroides  the  stem  is 
highly  developed,  and  shows  scalariform 
markings  In  some  of  its  tissue,  accom- 
panied by  lighter-coloured  cells  which  con- 


Polytrichum  commune. 

tain  starch-grains.  P.  commune,  though  at- 
taining Its  largest  size  in  marshy  heaths,  is 
not  confined  to  them ; it  Is  sometimes 
formed  into  brushes  or  plaited  into  mats 
for  the  feet.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POLYXENA.  A genus  of  Liliacew  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  allied  to  Massonia, 
but  differing  In  the  funnel-shaped  perianth 
with  the  stamens  inserted  In  the  tube  (not 
a prolongation  of  it  upwards),  and  by  the 
perianth  being  circumscissilely  deciduous ; 
seeds  one  or  two  in  each  of  the  three  cells; 
leaves  lanceolate,  somewhat  fleshy ; flowers 
racemed,  pale  violet  or  rose.  [J.  T.  S.J 

POLYZONE.  A South-west  Australian 
genus  of  Chamcelauciacece , consisting  of 
shrubs  with  whorled  branches,  needle- 
shaped  three-angled  leaves,  and  flowers 
In  sessile  terminal  heads  surrounded  by  a 
many-leaved  coloured  Involucre.  This  with 
Genetyllis  and  Hedaroma  are  noifl  referred 
to  Daruyinia.  [R.  H.] 

POMACEiE.  (Appleicorts.)  A natural 
order  of  calycifloral  dicotyledons  belonging 
to  Lindley’s  rosal  alliance  of  perigynous 
Exogens.  The  plants  are  often  considered 
as  a suborder  of  Rosacece.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and 
solitary  or  cyraose  regular  flowers ; calyx 
superior,  five-toothed,  the  odd  segment  su- 
perior ; petals  five,  the  odd  one  inferior ; 
stamens  numerous  ; disk  lining  tube  of  ca- 
lyx ; ovaries  one  to  five ; ovules  anatropAl ; 
styles  one  to  five.  Fruit  a one  to  five- 
celled  pome ; seeds  exalbuminous.  Com- 
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mon  hi  temperate  climates  In  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Northern  Asia.  The 
! apple,  pear,  medlar,  quince,  and  several 
other  edible  fruits  belong  to  the  group,  of 
; which  there  are  sixteen  genera  and  about 
I two  hundred  species.  Examples : Pyrus, 
Mespilus,  Cratcrgus.  [J.  H.  B.] 

POMADERRIS.  A genus  of  Rhamnacece, 

■ of  which  about  twenty  species  are  known, 
all  of  them  found  in  Eastern  extratropical 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  or  in  New  Zealand. 
It  Is  distinguished  from  Cryptandra  and 
other  allied  genera,  by  the  flowers  being 
destitute  of  bracts,  by  the  stamens  being 
( longer  than  the  petals,  and  by  the  three 
one-seeded  pieces  into  which  the  fruit 
' separates  not  splitting  In  halves,  but  hav- 
ing a large  opening  on  the  inner  face.  The 
plants  are  erect  branching  shrubs,  or 
rarely  small  trees,  woolly  with  star-like 
hairs,  and  have  alternate  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  possessing  a 
i hairy  calyx  with  a short  tube  and  five 
! spreading  lobes,  flve  small  stalked  petals 
with  as  many  stamens  opposite  them,  and 
a trifld  style.  The  fruits  are  loosely  invest- 
! ed  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; hence  the 
i generic  name,  which  Is  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  poma , * a covering,’  and  derris, 
j ‘skin.’ 

8everal  species,  such  as  P.  apetala , P. 
j discolor , P.  betulina , P.  elliptica  (the  Ku- 
; mahou  of  the  Now-Zealanders),  and  others, 

1 are  occasionally  met  with  in  greenhouses  in 
1 this  country ; they  produce  a profusion  of 
small  yellowish-brown  or  whitish  flowers. 
P.  aprtala  forms  a small  tree  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  yields  a hard  close-grained 
wood,  there  called  Cooper’s  wood.  [A.  S.J 

POM  ARIA.  A little-known  South  Ame- 
rican shrub,  described  as  constituting  a 
genus  of  Leguminosec  of  the  suborder  Ccs- 
salpiniecB,  differing  from  Ccesalpinin  Itself 
chiefly  in  its  short  two-seeded  very  glan- 
dular pod,  and  the  glandular  hairs  with 
which  the  whole  plant  is  covered.  If 
really  a good  genus,  it  should  probably  in- 
clude flve  or  six  South  Brazilian  or  Chilian 
species  which  have  been  published  under 
the  names  of  Cladotrichium  and  Zuccagnia , 
all  low  rigid  undershrubs  or  shrubs  with 
twlce-pinuate  leaves,  very  small  rigid  and 
not  very  numerous  leaflets,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes. 

POMA  ROSA.  A Central  American  name 
for  Jambosa  vulgaris. 

POMAX.  A genus  of  Australian  annual 
plants  of  the  family  Cinchonacece.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  with  leaf-like  stipules, 
and  the  flowers  umbellate  surrounded  by 
floral  leaves  and  their  stipules  as  by  an  In 
volucre.  There  are  about  three  flowers 
In  each  head,  all  conjoined  by  the  fusion 
of  their  respective  calyx-tubes;  between 
them  passes  a central  axis  dilated  above 
into  a flat  disk  common  to  all  the  flowers, 
and  surmounting  the  ovary.  The  corollas 
have  each  a three  to  flve-lobed  limb,  and  are 
attached  below  to  the  disk ; stamens  one  to 
flve,  generally  protruding  beyond  the  co- 
rolla; ovaries  combined  within  the  united 


calyx-tubes,  each  one-celled  with  a single 
ovule ; style  very  short ; stigmas  two,  elon- 
gated, Aliform.  Fruit  leathery  crowned  by 
the  common  calyx,  three-celled  with  three  i 
erect  seeds.  The  epigynous  disk  before 
mentioned  separates  from  the  axis  support-  ! 
ing  it  like  a little  lid,  whence  the  name  of  : 
the  genus  from  the  Greek  poma,  ‘a  lid,’ or 
operculum.  One  of  the  species  is  in  culti- 
vation as  a greenhouse  plant.  This  genus, 
with  its  near  ally  Opercularia,  is  very 
curious  in  a botanical  point  of  view,  as  the 
nature  of  their  inflorescence  shows  an 
affinity  to  that  of  Umbelliferce  or  Compo- 
sites', with  ValerianaccfB  they  are  con- 
nected by  their  variable  number  of  sta- 
mens, single  ovules,  and  other  characters, 
while  they  resemble  some  species  of  Loni - ! 
cera  in  the  fusion  of  their  flowers  by  means 
of  the  calyx -tube.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POME.  An  Inferior  fleshy  many-celled 
fruit,  like  that  of  the  Apple. 

POMEGRANATE.  Punica  Granatum.  1 

POMELLE.  or  PAMELLE.  (Fr.)  Hor - I 
deum  distichon. 

POMELLOES.  A name  under  which  ■ 
Forbidden-fruit,  the  smaller-sized  Shad- 
docks, are  sometimes  sold  in  this  country. 

POME  RANGE.  A German  name  for  the 
Orange. 

POMERIDIAN.  Occurring  in  the  after- 
noon. 

POMME.  (Fr.)  The  fruit  of  the  Apple, 
Pyrus  Malus.  — D’ADAM.  A variety  of 
Citrus  Limetta.  — D’ AMOUR.  Lycopersi- 
cum  esculentum.  — DE  CANELLE.  Ano- 
na  muricata.  — DE  FLAN.  Anona.  — j 
DE  LIANE.  Passi/lora  Jawri folia,  — DE 
MAI.  Podophyllum  pcltatum.  — DE  MER- 
VEILLE.  Momordica  Balsamina . — DE 
PIN.  The  Cone  of  the  Pine-tree.  —.DE 
TERRE.  Solanum  tuberosum.  — EPI- 
NEUSE.  Datura  Stramonium.  — ETOI-  ; 
LEE.  Chry  sophy  Uum.  — ROSE.  Jam- 
bosa vulgaris. 

POMMETTE  DE  DOUX-CLOSES.  (Fr.) 
Cratcegus  Azarolus. 

POMMIER.  (Fr.)  The  Apple,  Pyrus 
Malus.  — DE  LA  CHINE.  Pyrus  specta- 
bilis.  — PORTE-BAIES.  Pyrus  baccata. 

POMPADOUR  A.  (Fr.)  Calycanthus  flo- 
rid us. 

POMPELMOUSE,  or  PAMPELMOUSE. 
(Fr.)  The  Shaddock,  Citrus  dccumana  : es- 
pecially applied  to  the  larger-sized  fruits. 

POMPION.  The  Pumpkin,  Cucurbita 
Pepo. 

POMPOLEON.  The  larger-sized  fruits  of 
the  Shaddock,  Citrus  decumana. 

PONCEAU.  (Fr.)  Papavcr  Rhaeas. 

PONCELETI  A.  An  epacridaceous  gen  us 
containing  a single  species,  P.  sprengelio- 
ides,  which  has  a five-leaved  calyx  sur- 
rounded by  Bmall  bracts ; a short  campanu- 
late  fl  ve-cleft  smooth  corolla;  short  stamens 
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' i included  within  the  corolla,  with  beardless 
anthers,  peltate  beneath  the  middle;  and 
a five-celled  capsule.  A dense  shrub,  with 
! solitary  erect  flowers,  the  leaves  cucullate 
, at  the  base  and  sharp-pointed.  It  is  a na- 
! tive  of  New  South  Wales.  [R.  H.] 

j PONCIRADE.  (Fr.)  Melissa. 

PONCIRE.  (Fr.)  A large  variety  of 
Lemon. 

PON  DEUSE.  (Fr.)  Solanum  ovigerum. 

PONDWEED.  Potamogeton ; also  Lemna. 
—.HORNED.  Zannichellia.  TASSEL. 

: Ruppia. 

PONERA.  From  the  Greek  poneros , 

4 unhappy,*  In  allusion  to  the  thin  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  of  this  genus  of  orehids. 
All  the  species  have  simple  slender  lanky 
stems,  very  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  and 
small  axillary  flowers  in  tufts  upon  the 
young  leafy  or  the  old  leafless  steins.  They 
have  erect  fleshy  sepals,  the  lateral  ones 
largest  and  connate  with  the  elongated 
foot  of  the  column ; free  petals ; a naked 
two-lobed  wedge-shaped  lip  articulate wdth 
the  foot  of  the  column,  which  is  short  and 
terete ; and  a membranous  four-celled  an- 
| ther,  containing  four  pollen-masses  adher- 
ing in  pairs  by  means  of  two  powdery  cau- 
dlcles.  The  species  are  natives  of  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  [A.  8.] 

I PONGAMIA.  Several  species  have  from 
time  to  time  been  included  in  this  genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  but  they  are  now 
referred  to  Perris  and,  other  genera,  and 
I only  the  original  species  (P.  glabra ) upon 
which  it  was  established, remains.  As  a 
genus,  however,  it  Is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  tropical  American  and  Afri- 
can Lonchocarpus,  its  flowers  agreeing  per- 
fectly with  those  of  that  genus,  and  of 
Derris , .Piscidia,  and  Mullera  ; but  its  pods 
are  somewhat  different,  being  of  an  oblong 
form,  from  an  inch  and  a half  to  two  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  flattened  but 
thick  and  hard,  and  with  rounded  not  wing- 
ed edges  ; and  they  contain  only  one  seed, 
which  is  thick  and  kidney-shaped. 

P.  glabra  is  a tree  extensively  diffused 
throughout  Southern  India,  Pegu, Malacca, 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  also  found 
in  Southern  China,  North  Australia,  and 
the  Feejee  Islands.  It  has  smooth  pinnate 
leaves,  composed  of  flve  or  seven  egg- 
: shaped  or  broadly  elliptical  leaflets,  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  with  a terminal  odd  one ; 
and  loose  axillary  racemes  of  flowers.  In 
India  an  nil,  c&Iled  Kurunj,  or  Poonga  oil, 
| is  expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  greatly 
j used  for  mixing  with  lamp-oil,  or  by  the 
poorer  classes  for  burning  without  any  ad- 
mixture. It  Is  of  a deep-yellow  colour 
inclining  to  reddish-brown,  and  is  fluid  at 
temperatures  above  60°  Fahr.,  but  below 
that  it  becomes  solid.  The  tree  has  been 
recommended  as  suitable  for  forming  ave- 
nues in  the  south  of  France.  [A.  S.] 

PONOPILINO.  Pedilanth  us  tithymaloides 
and  P.  padi/olius. 

PONTEDE  RACEME.  ( Pontederads .)  A 


natural  order  of  monocotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Lindley’s  lilial  alliance  of  Kndogens. 
They  are  aquatic  or  marsh  plants,  with 
sheathing  parallel-veined  leaves,  which 
are  sometimes  cordate  or  sagittate,  and 
have  inflated  petioles,  and  spathaceous 
flowers.  Perianth  tubular,  coloured,  six- 
parted,  circiuate  in  aestivation ; stamens 
three  to  six,  the  anthers  Introrse;  ovary 
free,  or  slightly  adherent,  three-celled; 
style  one;  stigma  simple.  Fruit  a three- 
celled  three-valved  capsule,  with  loculici-  I 
dal  dehiscence;  seeds  indefinite,  attached 
toa  central  axis.  They  are  natives  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Africa,  and  are  unimportant  in  regard  to 
properties.  There  are  six  genera,  inclu- 
ding Pontederia  and  Leptanthus,  and  about 
thirty  species.  . [J.  H.  B.] 

PONTEDERIA.  A genus  of  Pontsde- 
racers,  now  restricted  to  those  species 
which  have  two  of  the  cells  of  the  ovary 
barren,  and  a one-celled  utricular  fruit 
with  a single  seed.  They  are  stout  Ameri- 
can herbs,  growing  in  shallow  water,  with 
creeping  rhizomes,  long-stalked  leaves 
(generally  heart-shaped  at  the  base),  and  a 
one-leaved  stem,  terminated  by  a raceme  i 
of  purplish-blue  flowers  which  are  two- 
Ifpped,  the  upper  three  segments  united  to 
f««rm  the  three-lobed  upper  Up,  and  the 
three  lower  spreading;  stamens  six,  the 
three  upper  shorter  and  often  sterile. 

P.  cordata , the  Pickerel-weed,  is  a common 
North  American  aquatic,  with  the  leaves 
somewhat  arrow-shaped,  and  a dense  spike 
of  blue  flowers.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PONTHIEV  A.  Of  the  two  species  of  this 
genus  of  the  Neottere  tribe  of  orchids,  one 
is  exclusively  West  Indian,  and  the  other 
West  Indian  and  American,  from  Carolina 
to  Ecuador.  They  are  both  terrestrial 
plants  with  tufted  roots,  broad  veiny  radi- 
cal leaves,  and  many -flowered  terminal 
scapes  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence. 
Their  flowers  have  the  Up  posterior  and  j 
adnate  to  the  column  together  with  the 
petals,  a talked  column,  and  a dorsal  ob- 
long linear  stalked  anther,  containing  two 
bllobed  pollen-masses.  [A.  S.] 

PONT.  Tecoma  serratifolia. 

POOAH,  or  PUYA.  An  Indian  name  for 
Bbhmeria  Puya , from  which  a valuable  ; 
fibre  is  obtained.  j 

POODINA.  An  Indian  name  for  Mentha  j 
saliva. 

POOL-REED.  Phragmitis  communis. 

POOL-RUSH.  Typha. 

POON-WOOD.  An  Indian  wood,  the 
produce  of  one  or  two  species  of  Calophyl - 
lum. 

POOR-MAN’S  PARMACETTY.  Capsella 
Bursa  Pastoris. 

POOR-MAN’S  TREACLE.  Allium. 

POOR-MAN’S  WEATHERGLASS.  Ana - 
gallis  arvensis. 
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POP.  A United  States  name  for  some 
varieties  of  Maize. 

POPE’S-HEAD.  Melocactus  communis. 

POPLAR.  Populu*.  — , YELLOW,  of 
North  America.  Liriodendron  tulipi/era. 

POPPIGIA.  A tall  tree,  a native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America, 
with  simply  pinuate  leaves,  having  many 
i leaflets  like  those  of  a Robinia,  and  nume- 
rous yellow  flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  It 
forms  a genus  of  Lcgnminosce  of  the  sub- 
| order  Ccesalpinicce,  and  is  chiefly  character- 
j ised  by  five  nearly  equal  narrow  petals, 

I ten  nearly  equal  free  stamens,  and  a long 
thin  flat  and  rather  narrow  pod,  with  a 
narrow  wing  along  the  upper  suture,  much 
like  the  pod  of  a Robinia, 

POPPY.  Papaver.  — , CALIFORNIAN 
Eschacfutltzia  califomica.  — .CELANDINE-  ; 
Stylophorum.  — , CORN.  Papaver  Rhceas. 
— , GARDEN.  Papaver  somniferum.  — , 
HORNED.  Glaucium  luteum.  —.OPIUM.! 
, Papaver  somniferum.  — , PRICKLY.  Arge- 
' mone  mexicana.  — , RED.  Papaver  Rtueae. 

, — , SEA.  Glaucium  luteum.  — , SPAT- 
LING.  Silene  injlata.  — , WELSH.  Me- 
conopsie  cambrica. 

1 POPPYA.  A name  synonymous  with 
Lvffa , a genus  of  the  Cucurbilaeere  em- 
bracing the  Towel-gourds.  P.  Fabiana  of 
gardens  is  Luffa  cylindnca.  [A.  A.  B.J 

POPPY-SEED.  The  6eed  of  Papaver  som- 
niferum. 

POPPYWORTS.  Lindley’8  name  for  the 
, Papaveraccce. 


POPULAGE.  (Fr.)  Caltha. 


POPULUS.  The  Poplar:  a family  of  de- 
| clduous  trees,  often  attaining  a consider- 
! able  height,  natives  of  temperate  climates 
I in  both  hemispheres.  They  l>elong  to  the 
Salicaceoe, and  are  botanically  distinguished 
by  bearing  both  barren  and  fertile  flowers 
in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which  are  jagged. 
There  are  no  nectariferous  glands  as  in 
Salix ; the  number  of  stamens  varies  from 
four  to  thirty,  and  these  organs,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  style  in  the  fertile  flower, 
are  contained  In  a cup-shaped  perianth.  i 
The  Poplars  are  trees  of  rapid  growth  ; 
consequently  their  timber  is  soft, light,  and  , 
of  a loose  texture  : they  are  remarkable  for 
a greater  or  less  amount  of  tremulous  mo-  j 
tion  In  the  leaves,  occasioned  by  the  length 
and  slenderness  of  the  leafstalk,  which  in- 
stead of  being  flattened  horizontally,  or  in 
the  same  plane  with  the  leaf,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  generality  of  trees.  Is  compressed 
vertically,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  leaf  and 
that  of  the  stalk  form  a right  angle  with 
each  other.  The  barren  catkins  are  con- 
spicuous in  early  spring  by  their  length, 
and  the  red  tint  of  the  numerous  stamens, 
and,  a little  later  in  the  season,  the  fertile 
catkins  become  remarkable  from  the  quan- 
tity of  white  cottony  down  which  enve- 
lopes the  seeds. 

P.faatigiata , the  Lombardy  Poplar,  is  the 
formal  cypress-shaped  tree  with  perpen- 


dicular slender  branches  so  common  in 
suburban  gardens,  but  scarcely  ornamental 
except  when  its  taper  head  rises  above  a 
mass  of  round-headed  trees  and  breaks  or 
relieves  a too  continuous  horizontal  line. 

It  is  indigenous  in  Lombardy,  Persia,  and 
the  Himalayas,  and  attains  a height  of  from 
100  to  150  feet.  Its  timber  is  of  little  use, 
except  for  packing-cases.  P.  monilifera , 
the  Black  Italian  Poplar,  is  a native  of 
North  America,  though  now  common  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland  and  extensively 
planted  in  Eugland.  It  is  the  fastest-grow- 
ing of  all  the  Poplars,  and  sends  up  a re- 
markably straight  stem  ; but  the  branches 
are  far  more  diffuse  than  those  of  the  Lom- 
bardy Poplar,  with  which,  however,  it  is 
closely  allied.  P.  alba,  or  Abele,  the  White 
Poplar,  and  P.  canesctns,  the  Grey  Poplar, 
are  allied  species : the  former  having  four 
yellow  stigmas  and  the  fertile  catkins  oval ; 
and  the  latter  eight  purple  stigmas,  and 
the  fertile  catkins  cylindrical.  These  trees 
are  thought  to  be  natives  of  Britain , France, 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Caucasus,  Bar- 
bary, and  Persia.  They  often  attain  a large 
size,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  roundish 
deeply  toothed  leaves,  which  are  downy  il 
and  white  beneath.  The  Abele  is  the  badge  1 ' 
of  the  Fergusons.  The  timber  of  P.  alba 
is  of  little  value ; that  of  the  Grey  Poplar,  a 
tree  of  slower  growth,  Is  used  by  the  car- 
penter, turner,  and  millwright  for  many 
purposes.  P.  tremula , the  Aspen,  is  a na- 
tive of  most  parts  of  Britain  in  wet  soils. 
This  is  also  a fast-growing  tree,  with  a 
smoothish  grey  hark  and  spreading  branch- 
es, which  in  age  become  pendulous;  the 
leaves  are  nearly  circular,  almost  smooth 
on  both  sides,  and  are  especially  liable  to 
the  tremulous  motion  peculiar  to  the  fa- 
mily. P.  nigra , the  Black  Poplar,  so  called 
apparently  in  contradistinction  from  the 
White  Poplar,  Is  considered  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  to  be  merely  a variety  of  the  Lom- 
bardy Poplar  P.  balsami/era,  the  Tacama- 
lmc,  a native  of  North  America,  is  remark- 
able for  Its  fine  foliage  in  early  summer, 
and  the  pleasant  balsamic  odour  of  its  buds 
and  leaves.  For  other  species  and  varieties 
see  Loudon's  A rboretum.  French  : Peuplier; 
German : Pappel.  [C.  A.  JJ 

PORANTHERA.  A genus  of  Euphorbia - 
cece,  of  the  tribe  Phyllanthece , consisting  of 
small  Australian  shrubs,  usually  glabrous 
and  much-branched,  with  alternate  entire 
narrow  often  heath-like  leaves,  and  small 
flowers  in  dense  clusters  surrounded  by  & 
few  involucral  leaves.  The  calyx  is  colour- 
ed and  five-cleft,  with  five  minute  petals  ; 
the  male  flowers  have  five  stamens  remark- 
able for  their  four-celled  anthers,  and  the 
females  a three-celled  ovary  with  two 
ovules  in  each  cell,  and  three  two-cleft 
styles.  There  are  not  many  species,  and 
none  of  any  special  interest. 

PORCAL.  A large  plum  grown  in  Spain. 

PORCELLE.  (Fr.)  EypochctrU. 

PORCUPINE-WOOD.  The  hard  outer 
portion  of  the  trunk  of  Cocoa  nucifera. 
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POREWORTS.  Lindley’s  name  for  the 
1 Tremandracscs. 

PORI  (adj.  POROSE).  Apertures  in  the 
covering  of  anything;  as  in  the  anthers 
for  the  emission  of  pollen  thence  puran - 
drous),  or  in  the  skin,  when  they  are  also 
called  stomates.  Algo,  appendages  of  the 
pileus  among  fungals  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical or  angular  tubes,  placed  side  by  side, 
open  at  one  end,  and  containing  in  their 
cavity  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

PORILLON.  (Fr.)  Narcissus  posticus. 

PORION.  (Fr.)  Narcissus  posticus  and 
N.  Pseudo- Narcissus. 

PORLIERA.  A genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
i Zygophyllace re,  named  in  honour  of  aSpan- 
ish  botanist.  The  species  are  met  with  in 
i Peru  and  Chill.  Their  pinnate  leaves  are 
provided  with  small  spiny  stipules ; the 
flowers  grow  in  tufts,  and  have  a four- 
I parted  calyx,  four  petals,  eight  stamens 
inserted  below  into  a little  scale,  and  a 
four-lobed  ovary  placed  on  a short  6talk, 
with  four  ovules  in  each  of  the  four  com- 
partments; fruit  fleshy,  four-lobed,  each 
compartment  containing  but  a single  seed, 
owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  remaining 
three,  P.  hygrometrica  is  grown  In  this 
country  as  a stove  shrub.  Its  specific  name 
is  given  in  allusion  to  the  power  that  the 
linear  leaflets  have  of  expanding  in  fine 
and  closing  in  wet  weather.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POROPH  YLLUM.  A genns  of  Composites 
of  the  tribe  Jleliantheer,  allied  in  many 
respects  to  Tagctes  and  Pectis.  It  consists 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  South  American 
herbs  or  uudershrubs,  all  glabrous  and 
more  or  legs  glaucous,  with  entire  or  tooth- 
ed leaves  almost  always  marked  with  pel- 
lucid oblong  glands.  The  flower-heads,  al- 
ways without  rays,  are  singly  pedunculate, 
with  tubular  Involucres  of  five  often  united 
bracts.  The  florets  arc  tubular,  the  style- 
, branches  linear  nearly  as  In  Vernoniacece, 
and  the  achenes  elongated  as  in  Tagctes , 
with  a pappus  of  simple  bristles. 

PORPHYRA.  A genus  of  Ulvacees , with 
a membranous  flat  frond,  and  dark-purple 
spores  arranged  in  fours,  though  its  natu- 
ral affinities  are  clearly  with  the  green- 
spored  Algcp.  The  species  have  undoubt- 
edly been  multiplied  needlessly,  and  P.  vul- 
garis and  P.  laciniata , which  supply  the 
Laver  of  commerce,  run  manifestly  into 
each  other,  though  extreme  forms  seem 
distinct.  When  very  young  they  closely 
resemble  Bangicc.  The  tint  varies  from  a 
clear  rose  to  a livid  purple,  but  though 
occasionally  slightly  olivaceous  is  never 
green.  [M.  J.  B.j 

PORPHYREU8.  Brown,  mixed  with  red; 
a warm  red. 

PORPHYROCOMA.  A genus  of  Acantha- 
, ecec,  containing  a single  species,  a shrub- 
by plant,  with  opposite  lanceolate  almost 
sessile  leaves,  and  sessile  flowers  In  ter- 
minal aggregate  spikes,  which  have  a very 
showy  appearance  from  their  large  crowd- 
ed purple  bracts.  The  small  calyx  consists 


of  five  subulate  sepals,  placed  within  three  i 
bracts,  the  outer  one  being  very  large  ; the  I 
corolla  is  tubularand  two-lipped,  the  upper 
| lip  erect  and  two-lobed,  the  lower  reflexed 
and  thrce-lobed ; there  are  two  stamens, 
with  anthershaving  two  diverging  cells; 
and  the  ovary  Is  surrounded  by  a disk,  and 
bears  a long  slender  style  and  obtuse  Btig-  : 
ma.  The  fruit,  concealed  by  the  large  per- 
sistent bracts.  Is  ungulrulate  two-celled 
and  two-valved.  There  are  four  flattened  j 
seeds  on  hooked  retinacula;.  [W.  C.) 

PORTE-BANDEAU.  (Fr.)  Spargaiio- 
pherus  Vaillantii. 

PORTE-CHAPEAU.  (Fr.)  Paliurus  aai- 
leatns. 

PORTE-COLLIER.  (Fr.)  Osteospermum 
monili/erum. 

PORTE-FEUILLE.  (Fr.)  Aspcrugo  pro- 
! cumbens. 

PORTE-NOIX.  (Fr.)  Caryocar. 

PORTE  SU IF.  (Fr.)  StiUingia . 

PORTLANDIA.  The  Duchess  of  Port- 
i land,  a great  lover  of  Botany,  is  comme- 
morated by  this  very  handsome  genus  of 
clnchonaceous  shrubs.  The  species  arc 
i West  Indian,  and  have  elliptical  leaves 
with  broad  triangular  stipules  ; and  very 
large  whitish  flowers,  borne  on  axillary 
j flower-stalks.  In  groups  of  two  or  three, 
j The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  divided  Into  five 
i persistent  leafy  segments  ; corolla  funnel- 
| shaped,  with  a five-angled  tube,  and  a limb 
; divided  Into  five  blunt  lobes  ; stamens  at- 
tached to  the  throat  of  the  corolla  ; style 
1 thread-like,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  tube 
of  the  corolla;  stigma  undivided ; capsule 
ribbed,  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the  ca- 
lyx and  bursting  from  above  downwards, 
through  the  middle  of  the  valves ; seeds 
numerous,  rough.  Some  of  the  species 
possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the 
true  cinchona.  The  bark  of  P.  hexandra 
is  used  instead  of  cinchona  In  French 
, (Julana ; and  that  of  P.  grandiflora  is  ex-  I 
ceedingly  bitter.  Two  or  three  species  are  j 
In  cultivation  as  hothouse  plants,  and  ! 
their  splendid  flowers  are  very  ornamental ; : 
P.  grandiflora  is  the  one  commonly  met  I 
with.  P.  platantha , a species  of  more  re- 
cent introduction,  flowers  in  a dwarf  state, 
and  Is  almost  always  in  bloom— two  great 
recommendations.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PORTLAND-POWDER.  A medicine 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  roots  of 
! Aristolochia  rotunda  and  Gentiana  lutea. 

PORTULACACE-E.  ( Purslanes .)  A natu- 
ral order  of  calyclfloral  dicotyledons  belong- 
ing to  Lindley’s  silenal  alliance  of  hypogy- 
j nousExogenB.  They  are  succulent  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  alternate  seldom  opposite 
j exstlpulate  leaves  ; sepals  two,  cohering ; 
petals  usually  five,  rarely  wanting ; stamens 
usually  perigynous,  ovary  free  or  partially 
adherent,  formed  by  three  united  carpels  ; 
stigmas  several.  Fruit  capsular,  one-celled, 

; opening  by  circumscissile  dehiscence,  or 
by  three  valves, occasionally  monospermous 


I 
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and  Indehlscent.  They  are  found  In  various  i 
parts  of  the  world— chiefly,  however,  In  j 
South  America  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope— and  always  Inhabit  dry  parched  ! 
places.  They  have  a great  affinity  to  Cqryo- 
phpllacefp,  from  which  they  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  bisepalous  calyx, 
peri  gy  nous  stamens,  and  transversely  de- 
hiscent capsule.  Genera  eighteen  ; species 
196.  Examples : Portulaca , Tcilinum , Clay- 
tonia.  [J.  H.  BJ 

PORTULACA.  The  typical  genus  of  Por- 
tulacacece.  It  contains  between  thirty  and 
forty  species,  fully  two-thirds  of  which  be- 
long to  the  tropics  and  subtropics  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  the  remainder 
to  tropical  Africa,  India,  Australia,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands ; while  the  Common  Purs- 
lane, P.  olerace/i , is  naturalised  in  most 
warm  parts  of  the  world.  All  are  low  suc- 
culent herbs,  with  alternate  or  irregularly 
opposite  flat  or  nearly  cylindrical  leaves, 
often  with  tufts  of  bristles  in  their  axils, 
and  the  upper  ones  forming  an  Involucre 
around  the  solitary  or  clustered  flowers ; 
the  latter  being  yellow  purple  or  rose- 
coloured  and  very  ephemeral,  expanding 
only  once,  and  that  only  in  direct  sunshine 
during  the  forenoon. 

P.  oleracea,  the  Common  Purslane,  Is  a 
prostrate  annual  seldom  more  than  six 
inches  high,  glabrous,  with  small  oblong 
wedge-shaped  leaves  destitute  of  bristles 
In  their  axils,  and  small  stalkless  clus- 
tered or  solitary’  yellow  flowers  above  the 
last  leaves  on  the  branches.  Purslane 
has  been  cultivated  from  very  ancient 
times,  and  is  now  spread  over  the  tropics 
and  both  temperate  zones.  It  possesses 
antiscorbutic  properties,  but  is  not  much 
employed  In  this  country,  though  its  young 
shoots  are  sometimes  put  in  salads,  and  the 
older  ones  used  as  a potherb  or  for  pick- 
ling. Three  varieties,  the  Common  Green, 
the  Golden,  and  the  large-leaved  Golden, 
are  grown  in  gardens.  [A.  S.] 

P08C.  A sort  of  beer  made  of  the  fer- 
mented seeds  of  Zea  Mays. 

POSOQUERIA.  A genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  natives  of  Guiana,  the  West 
Indies,  Ac.,  and  included  among  the  Cin- 
chonacecp.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
very  long  white  hanging  flowers,  the  co- 
rolla of  which  is  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
very  long  tube,  a hairy  throat,  and  a five- 
parted  limb ; stamens  five,  protruding  from 
the  corolla  and  attached  to  its  throat, 
the  filaments  wavy ; style  thread-like,  con- 
cealed within  the  tube  of  the  corolla; 
stigma  with  two  slender  lobes.  Fruit  suc- 
culent, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx, 
two-celled.  Some  of  the  species  with  long 
white  flowers  are  cultivated  as  stove  plants 
iu  this  country.  The  generic  name  is  a 
modification  of  the  native  name  applied 
to  P.  longiflora  in  Guiana.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POSTICOUS.  Turned  away  from  the 
axis  of  a flower,  as  some  anthers  whose 
dehiscence  takes  place  next  the  petals; 
also,  stationed  on  that  side  of  a flower 
which  is  next  the  axis. 


POTALIA.  A genus  of  Loganiacew  al- 
lied to  Fayrcta,  but  well  characterised  by 
the  great  number  (usually  ten)  of  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla  and  of  the  stamens,  whilst 
that  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  is  four  only. 
There  is  probably  but  one  South  American 
species,  a weak  shrub  or  undershrub,  quite 
glabrous,  with  long  opposite  rather  thick 
leaves,  and  axillary  flowers.  The  juice  is 
bitter  and  acrid,  as  in  Oentianaceee ; and  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  slightly  mucilagi- 
nous and  astringent,  is  used  In  North  Brazil 
as  a lotion  for  the  eyes.  The  tropical  Afri- 
can Anthocleista  differs  in  so  few  essential 
points  that  it  might  be  considered  as  a 
j second  species  of  Potalia. 

I POTAMOGETONE.E.  The  same  as  Jun- 

caginacece. 

POTAMOGETON.  The  Pondweed  : a ge- 
nus of  submersed  or  partially  floating  aqua- 
tics belonging  to  the  order  Juncaginacetet 
of  which  the  characters  are:— Flowers  per- 
fect, four-cleft;  stamens  and  styles  four;  ! 
seed-vessels  four,  Bessile.  There  are  nearly 
twenty  species  of  Pondweed  Indigenous  in 
1 our  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  all  having 
| very  cellular  stems  and  leaves,  and  unat- 
tractive greenish  flowers  often  collected 
into  a spike.  One  group  1b  represented  by 
P.  natans , of  which  the  lower  leaves  when  } 
present  are  submersed  very  long  and  nar- 
row ; the  upper  broadly  elliptical,  of  a coria-  ] 
I ceous  texture  distinctly  marked  with  Ion-  1 
gitudinal  veins,  of  a glossy  green  hue,  and  j 
furnished  with  long  flaccid  stalks  by  means 
i of  which  they  accommodate  themselves  to  | 
a varying  depth  of  water,  and  are  always  In  ; 
a floating  position.  P.  crispus,  P.  densus, 
P.  perfoaatus,  Ac.,  have  only  submersed  i 
leaves  which  arc  alternate  and  pellucid,  ! 
resembling  when  artificially  dried  a thin 
animal  membrane.  P.  zoster  cpfolius  and  P. 
gramineus  have  only  submersed  leaves,  j 
which  are  very  long  and  narrow  and  of  a 
texture  resembling  that  of  Zostera.  P.pu - 
sillus  and  others  bear  also  submersed  leaves 
of  an  olive-brown  hue,  and  so  narrow'  as  to  1 
present  scarcely  any  plane  surface.  Some 
of  these  species  are  less  common  than 
j others,  but  there  Is  scarcely  a pond,  canal, 

| or  any  large  body  of  still  water,  which  does 
not  contain  some  of  them.  In  canals  they 
sometimes  grow  so  profusely  as  to  impede 
navigation;  and  in  autumn,  when  they  shed 
their  leaves,  the  latter  are  liable  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  current,  and  choke  the 
sluices  of  mills.  The  herbage  and  seeds 
afford  food  to  many  water-birds  and  my- 
riads of  aquatic  insects.  French : Potamot ; 
German  : Saamkraut.  [C.  A,  J.] 

! POTATO.  A highly  esteemed  esculent 
consisting  of  the  tuber  of  Solatium  tube- 
rosum. — , CANADA.  Helianthus  tubero- 
8us.  — , MADAGASCAR*  Solatium  An - 
guivi.  — , NATIVE,  of  Tasmania.  Oas- 
trodia  sesam aides.  — , SEASIDE.  Ipomoea 
pes  caprtF.  — , SPANISH,  or  SWEET. 
Batatas  edulis.  — , TEL1NGA.  Amorpho- 
hallus  campanulalust  much  cultivated  In 
ndia  as  an  esculent.  — , WILD.  The 
West  Indian  name  for  Ipomata  fastigiata. 
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j POTATO  MURRAIN.  A formidable 
disease  In  potatos,  which  appeared  first  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1845,  but  was  pre- 
viously known  in  America.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  the  rapid  putrescence  of  the 
leaves  and  haulm,  which  is  first  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  a little  mould,  Pero- 
nospora  infestann,  which  preys  upon  the 
tissues,  spreading  rapidly  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  tubers  also  exhibit  brown  spots 
on  their  surface  and  within  their  tissue, 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  decay 
with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  It  is  now 
admitted  by  most  persons  that  the  mould 
is  the  rrimary  cause,  but  as  it  attacks  the 
I tissues  before  it  appears  externally  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  apply  a remedy. 

; Many  plans  have  been  adopted,  but  the 
I two  most  important,  though  far  from  in- 
fallible, are  powdering  the  sets  well  with 
flower  of  sulphur;  and  early  planting, 
with  the  removal  of  the  haulm  as  soon  a? 
the  mould  appears.  The  disease  has  been 
equally  bad  in  the  wettest  and  hottest  sea- 
sons, and  has  baffled  the  researches  of  all 
practical  and  scientific  men.  It  was  In 
; many  districts  as  bad  in  1860  as  It  was  on 
] Its  first  appearance— the  worst  year  per- 
haps being  1846,  when  its  sudden  Inroad 
produced  a fearful  famine  in  Ireland,  w hich 
I resulted  in  the  loss  by  death  of  thousands ; 
and,  as  good  often  comes  out  of  evil.  It 
also  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

{ German  authors  distinguish  two  forms, 
the  wet  and  dry  rot.  It  Is,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  these  diseases,  which  are 
characterised  not  only  by  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  tubers,  but  by  the  presence 
of  Fusisporium  Solani  tuberosi , were  pre- 
valent in  this  country  before  1845  ; the 
brown  mottled  appearance  of  the  tubers, 
and  the  presence  of  Peronospora  on  the 
leaves  and  the  exposed  tissues,  being  pre- 
viously unknown.  [M.  J.  J ».] 

| POTELfiE.  (Pr.)  Ugoacyamueniger. 

POTENTILLA.  A genus  of  shrubby  or 
i herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
sacea*, and  allied  to  the  Strawberry,  from 
which  they  are  mainly  distinguished  by 
having  their  seeds  in  a dry  not  pulpy 
receptacle.  The  British  species  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  P.  Fragariastrum , 

! a humble  hedge  plant,  with  ternate  leaves 
| made  conspicuous  In  early  spring  by  Its 
small  white  flowers,  which  are  often  mis- 
taken for  those  of  the  Wild  Strawberry; 
P.  anserina , the  Silver  Weed,  a roadside 
plant  well  marked  by  Its  pinnate  leaves, 

: glossy  with  white  silky  down,  and  large 
< yellow  flowers;  P.  replans,  distinguished 
by  Its  slender  creeping  ‘ runners,’  qulnate 
leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers ; and  P. 
Tormentilla , a humble  slender  trailing 
plant,  of  which  the  lower  leaves  are  qui- 
nat<\  the  upper  ternate,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  have  four  or  five  petals. 
P.  / ruticosa  has  pinnate  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers  ; It  grows  in  bushy  places  in  the 
North,  but  Is  rare.  Many  species  arc  cul- 
tivated, of  which  P.  nepalensi *,  airo-san- 
guinea,  Thomasii,  and  hcematochrus  have 
furnished  varieties  of  all  shades  of  purple 


of  3Botaup.  [poth  | 


and  crimson.  French  : Quinte/euille  ; Ger-  * 
man  : FunjfflngerkrauL  [C.  A.  J.]  j 

POTERIUM.  A genus  of  Rosacea:  named  1 
froiji  the  Latin  potcriuvi,  a * drinking,  cup,’ 
as  its  herbage,  which  has  much  the  flavour 
of  cucumber,  was  employed  In  the  old 
English  drluk  known  as  a cool  tankard.  Its 
flowers  are  monoecious,  its  separated  male 
and  female  florets  being  compounded  into 
more  or  less  compact  heads,  from  which 
depend  little  tassel-ltke  bunches  of  hrlght- 
plnk  stamens.  Of  this  plant  the  botanist 
recognises  two  forms,  probably  only  varie- 
ties P.  Sangnisorba,  the  Lesser  Burnet, 
which  has  an  angular  stem  about  a foot 
high,  pinnate  leaves  with  serrated  leaflets,  I 
and  seeds  somewhat  acutely  quadrangular  : 
this  occurs  In  calcareous  soil ; and  P.  muri - : 
catum,  the  whole  plant  of  which  Is  much 
larger  than  the  preceding,  the  seeds  four- 
winged, and  more  or  less  pitted  with  raised 
tooth-like  elevations.  The  latter  seems  , 
to  be  apparently  wild  In  districts  where 
sainfoin  has  been  cultivated,  and  Is  pro- 
bably a foreign  plant  Introduced  with 
continental  seed ; or  else,  from  agrarian 
cultivation,  bumet  may  have  become  the 
coarse  plant  which  farmers  have  lately  had 
so  much  reason  to  complain  of  from  its  be- 
ing sown  with  their  sainfoin.  At  first  this 
evil  was  overlooked,  as  the  intended  crop 
only  afforded  a sample  of  the  bumet  here  , 
and  there ; and  as  both  possessed  pinnate 
leaves,  the  farmer  scarcely  distinguished 
them,  though  In  the  bumet  the  leaflets  . 
are  serrated,  while  In  the  sainfoin  they  ' 
are  entire  at  the  edges.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish the  seeds  of  these  two  plants,  re-  : 
fercnce  should  be  made  to  the  particulars 
given  In  treating  of  Sainfoin.  [8ee  0>*o- 
brychib.]  The  colour  of  the  seeds  Is  a ! 
light  brown,  and  the  wrinkled  aspect  of 
both  Is  so  much  alike  that  the  pest  is  often 
overlooked  by  the  buyer  of  sainfoin-seed, 
or  we  should  hardly  find  what  should  he 
sainfoin  turn  out  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent, 
of  bumet.  To  prevent  this  the  best  plan 
is  to  sow  only  decorticated  seed.  [J.  B.] 

POTHERB,  WHITE.  Valerianella  oli-  \ 
toria. 

POTHOMORPHE.  A genus  of  Piperaceee , \ 
consisting  of  undershrubs  having  some- 
what  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
species  of  Pothoe,  whence  the  name.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  j 
New  World,  delighting  in  damp  shady 
situations.  They  are  studded  with  pellucid  ( 
glands,  and  have  large  membranous  heart- 
shaped  sometimes  peltate  leaves.  The  i 
spikes  emerge  from  the  Axilsof  the  leaves, 
above  one  or  two  branches,  that  proceed  ? 
from  the  same  spot.  The  stipules  are  ; 
small,  opposite  to  the  leaves;  the  flowers 
perfect ; the  fruit  very  small.  CM.  T.  M.] 

POTHOS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  climb- 
ing shrubs  of  the  family  Orontiacece. 
They  are  natives  of  India,  China,  Mada-  ; 
gascar,  New  Holland,  Ac.;  and  have  for  the  j 
most  part  cord-like  stems,  sending  out 
false  roots  here  and  there,  and  attaching 
themselves  to  trees.  The  leaves  are  In  the 


adult  state  stalked,  provided  below  with  a 
permanent  sheath ; the  blade  of  the  leaf 
varies  in  shape  in  the  different  species, 
being  sometimes  entire,  at  other  times 
palmately  Jobed,  sometimes  perforated. 
The  spathe  Is  persistent,  and  ultimately 
bent  backwards.  The  spadix  is  clothed 
with  perfect  flowers,  each  of  which  has  a 
six-leaved  perianth,  short  filaments,  and  a 
sessile  stigma.  Several  kinds  are  grown  in 
stove-houses  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage. 
The  generic  title  is  said  to  be  an  adap- 
tation of  the  Cingalese  name  for  these 
plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POT  I RON.  (Fr.)  Cueurbita  maxima  or 
C.  Fepo;  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
esculent  Boleti. 

POT-PLANT.  Lecythis  Ollaria. 

POTTIACEI.  A natural  order  of  acro- 
. , carpous  mogses,  with  pedunculate  straight 
1 oval  capsules,  which  are  generally  without 
any  peristome,  and  large-celled  leaves. 
Pottia  comprises  several  of  the  old  Gym- 
nostomas.  P.  truncata  grows  on  almost 
every  mud-wall,  and  P.  ffeimii , which  is 
found  at  the  Cape,  and  is  widely  distributed 
elsewhere,  is  not  uncommon  on  old  ant- 
hills. Gymnoslomn  has  the  reticulation  of 
the  leaves  much  more  compact.  [M.  J.  B.] 

POTTS! A.  A genus  of  tho  dogbane 
order,  distinguished  from  its  allies  chiefly 
by  the  style  and  stigma,  the  former  of 
which  is  broad  at  the  base,  and  narrower 
upwards : and  the  latter  is  somewhat 
round  and  flve-angled.  The  only  species 
is  a Chinese  shrub,  with  hairy  brandies, 
oval  stalked  smooth  leaves,  and  few  small 
flowers.  • [G.  D.J 

POUCHBELL.  Glossocomia. 

PODCH-SHAPED.  Hollow,  and  resem- 
bling a little  double  bag;  as  the  spur  of 
many  orchids. 

POCDRE  A VERS.  (Fr.!  Artemisia  Ju- 
daic*. — DE  CHYPRE.  A cosmetic 
wash-powder  prepared  from  the  starch  of 
Arum  maculatum.  % 

POUKENEL,  or  POWKE-NEEDLE. 
Seandix  Pecten-Yeneris. 

POULARD.  (Fr.)  Triticum  turgidum. 

POULE  QUI  POND.  (Fr.)  Solanum  Me- 
longcna,  — GRASSE,  or  MACHE.  Yale- 
rianclla. 

POULIOT.  (Fr.)  Mentha  Puleginm,  — 
DE  MONTAGNE.  Teucrium  Polium . — 
THYM.  Mentha  arvensis. 

POUPARTIA.  A genus  of  Anacardiacea-, 
two  of  tho  species  formerly  Included  In 
which  have  been  referred  to  Etna  and  Dra- 
contomelum , so  that  It  Is  now  restricted  to 
the  solitary  species  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  This,  P.  borbonira , is  a middle- 
sized  tree  a native  of  the  Island  of  Bour- 
bon, where  it  is  called  Boig  de  Poupart  by 
the  French,  whence  the  generic  name. 
It  has  unequally  pinnate  or  sometimes 
simple  leaves;  and  axillary  and  terminal 
racemes  of  dark-purple  flowers,  which  are 


distinguished  from  those  of  allied  genera 
by  being  unisexual,  and  by  having  their  pe- 
tals overlapping  in  the  bud,  and  afterwards 
spread  very  wide  open.  The  fruit  has  a 
hard  bony  stone  divided  into  two  cells,  each 
of  which  contains  a single  seed.  [A.  8.] 

POTTRQUMA.  A genus  of  Artocarpacem, 
consisting  of  tropical  American  trees 
marked  with  circular  scars,  indicating  the 
position  of  the  stipules.  The  leaves  are 
entire  or  palmately  lobed,  smooth  or  rough, 
sometimes  woolly;  flowers  dioecious.  In 
corymb-liko  cymes  or  clusters  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branched  flower-stalks. 
In  the  females  the  stigma  is  peltate,  and 
the  ovule  partially  inverted.  [M.  T.  M.] 

POURPIER.  (Fr.)  Portulaca.  — DK 
MER.  Atriplex  JHahmus.  — MARRON. 
A Madagascar  name  for  several  species  of 
pepper- bearing  succulent  fruits. 

POURPIERE.  (Fr.)  Pcplis  Portula. 

POURRETIA.  A genus  of  Bromeliacece 
named  in  honour  of  the  Abh6  Pourret,  a 
French  botanist.  The  habit  and  general 
appearance  of  these  plants  do  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  of  the  other 
genera  of  this  order.  Perianth  six-parted, 
the  outer  three  segments  equal,  the  inner 
three  convolute  at  the  base,  spreading 
a bove,  rolling  up  spirally  when  withered; 
stamens  six,  the  fl laments  awl-shaped; 
ovary  three-cornered,  with  a thread-like 
style,  and  three  linear  spirally-twisted 
stigmas ; fruit  capsular,  cartilaginous, 
tliree-valved.  The  species  are  natives  of 
South  America.  Some  are  in  cultivation, 
and  have  blue  or  red  flowers,  I'M.  T.  M.) 

POUZOLZIA.  A genus  of  Urtkcaceoe,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  shrubB  or  small  trees,  with 
the  characters  nearly  of  Bbhmeria,  except 
that  the  stigmas  are  deciduous,  but  fre- 
quently with  the  habit  approaching  more  to 
that  of  Parietaria.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
three-nerved  and  entire;  the  flowers  small, 
green  and  monoecious,  in  axillary  or  spicate 
clusters,  the  males  and  females  usually  In- 
termingled ; the  former  with  a three  to  five- 
cleft  perianth  and  three  to  five  stamens; 
the  females  with  a tubular  perianth  enclos- 
ing the  fruit,  and  often  winged.  There  are 
rather  more  than  twenty  species  known, 
natives  of  both  worlds  within  the  tropics. 
Amongst  them  P.  indica  is  a common  herb 
In  waste  places  in  India,  where  it  replaces 
our  common  Parietaria,  which  it  much 
resembles  In  aspect.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  species  formerly  Included  in  Poiuolr 
zia  now  constitute  the  genus  Memoriahs. 

POWDERY  Covered  with  a fine  bloom 
or  powdery  matter,  as  the  leaves  of  Primula 
farinosa. 

POW-ITCH.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  Pyrus  rivularis. 

POZOA.  A genus  of  the  order  UmbeVi- 
ferce , distinguished  by  having  the  fruit 
four-angled,  each  half  with  five  ribs,  the 
three  middle  of  which  are  close  together 
and  remote  from  the  other  two  ; there  are 
no  oil-cells.  The  only  species  Is  a smooth 
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herbaceous  plant,  a native  of  Chili,  with 
stalked  and  wedge-shaped  radical  leaves ; 
the  flowers  in  dense  umbels,  surrounded  by 
large  bracts.  The  genus  was  named  after 
Pozo,  a Spanish  botanist.  CO.  D.] 

' PRA5COCITAS.  A constitutional  condi- 
tion in  peculiar  individuals  or  varieties  of 
plants,  in  consequence  of  which  the  na- 
tural time  of  flowering  or  fruiting  is  anti- 
cipated, as  in  the  Glastonbury  Thom.  Such 
varieties  are  often  extremely  valuable  to 
gardeners.  Most  trees  when  raised  from 
seed  are  many  years  before  they  yield  per- 
fect seed,  though  they  may  produce  flowers 
at  an  early  period.  The  Scotch  Fir  and 
Larch,  for  instance,  bear  fruit  about  the 
sixteenth  year,  the  Spruce  about  the  for- 
tieth, the  Silver  Fir  and  the  Beech  scarcely 
before  the  fiftieth.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  usual  age  of  seeding  is  in  the  Welling- 
tonia , but  we  have  seen  two  three-year-old 
seedlings  out  of  a great  quantity  with  a 
single  cone  on  each.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I PR.ECOX.  Appearing  early  in  the  year, 
or  earlier  than  others  related  to  it. 

j PRiEFLORATION.  The  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower  when  unexpanded. 
See  ^Estivation. 

PRiE  FOLIATION.  The  arrangement  of 
leaves  in  a leaf-bud. 

; PR.EMORSE.  Tho  same  as  Truncate, 

: except  that  the  termination  is  ragged  and 
i irregular,  as  if  bitten  off. 

PR.EUSTUS.  Looking  as  If  burnt,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  a brown  matter  in  the 
I interior. 


where  grass-pasture  exists.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  during  his 
travels  in  Tibet,  and  was  spoken  of  by  him 
as  being  extensively  employed  as  winter 
fodder  for  sheep,  goats,  and  frequently  for 
neat-cattle,  producing  fatness  in  a very 
short  space  of  time,  and  proving  very  de- 
structive to  theliver-fluke  so  fatal  to  sheep. 
The  late  Dr.  Royle  was  of  the  opinion  that 
this  plant  was  probably  the  kind  of  Silr 
phium  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  account 
of  the  wars  of  Alexander:  4 In  this  part 
of  the  Caucasus’  (the  modern  Hindoo 
Kush)  4 nothing  grows  except  pines  and 
silphium;  hut  the  country  was  populous, 
and  fed  many  sheep  and  cattle,  for  the  sheep 
are  very  fond  of  the  silphium.  If  a sheep 
should  perceive  the  silphium  from  a dis- 
tance, it  runs  to  it  and  feeds  on  the  flower, 
and  digs  up  the  root  and  eats  that  also.* 
The  other  kinds  of  Silphium  mentioned  by 
Greek  writers  have  been  referred  to  plants 
of  the  same  natural  order.  [A.  S.] 

PRASINUS.  Grass-green. 

PRASIOLA.  A rather  pretty  genus  of 
Uft*imE,cornpri8ing  the  species  which  grow 
on  rocks  or  on  the  naked  soil,  whether  im- 
pregnated more  or  less  with  salt,  or  quite  \ 
SAltless.  They  form  exquisite  objects  under 
the  microscope,  from  the  symmetry  of  the  f 
cells  of  which  the  frond  is  composed, 
these  being  disposed  in  fours  or  multiples  I 
of  four.  Some  of  them  when  young  are  very  , 
narrow',  and,  like  the  cognate  Porphyron,  ; 
look  like  Bangin'.  They  are  all  natives  of 
cold  regions.  P.  crispa,  which  Is  not  un- 
common In  Europe,  occurs  in  Cockburn 
Island  in  lat.  60°  S.  [M.  J.  B.] 


I PRANG09.  The  greater  number  of 
species  forming  this  genus  of  umbel  lifers 
' are  found  In  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
, extend  from  thence  into  Northern  India, 
Africa,  and  Southern  Europe.  They  are 
; perennial  herbs,  with  round  tapering 
j stems,  and  much-divided  compound  leaves, 

I having  very  narrow  segments;  and  they 
b**ar  numerous  umbels  of  yellowish  flowers, 

I which  have  a flve-toothed  calyx,  entire 
! egg-shaped  petals  rolled  inwards  at  the 
point,  and  the  style-bearing  disk  depressed. 
The  fruits  are  scarcely  at  all  flattened, 
being  nearly  of  a taper  form;  the  face  by 
which  the  half-fruits  cohere  Is  broad,  the 
half-fruits  themselves  each  having  five 
I longitudinal  ridges  at  the  back,  which  are 
thick  at  the  base  but  decrease  to  a thin 
wing  ; and  the  seeds  are  covered  with  nu- 
merous oil-cells. 

The  Hay-plant  of  Tibet,  or  the  Prangos 
Hay-plant,  P.  pabulariat  was  some  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  greatly  lauded  as  a 
forage  plant,  and  various  attempts  were 
made  to  Introduce  it  among  the  agricul- 
tural  plants  of  this  country,  but  without 
j success.  Its  high  reputation  appears  to 
I have  been  undeserved ; for  although  ex- 
j tremely  valuable  In  the  cold  and  arid  re- 
' ; gioiM  of  Til>et,  where  it  Is  indigenous  and 
I where  forage  of  a better  quality  Is  not  ob- 
j tai liable,  it  is  not  so  much  esteemed  In 
i Kashmir  and  other  more  fertile  countries, 
l 


PRASIUM.  A genus  of  Labiatcr,  having 
the  calyx  bell-shaped,  with  ths  border  two- 
lipped ; the  upper  lip  short,  three-cleft,  the 
lower  deeply  two-cleft,  and  all  ovate  and 
leaf-like ; and  corolla  with  a short  tube,  its 
upper  lip  ovate  and  entire,  and  the  lower 
three-cleft,  the  middle  piece  largest  and 
entire.  P.  mo  jus , the  only  species,  is  an 
evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa.  The  name  is  adopted 
from  the  Prasion  of  Dioscorides,  a plant 
like  horehound  or  marjoram.  [G.  D.] 

PRATENSIS.  Growing  in  meadows. 

PR  ATI  A.  A small  genus  of  Lobeliacece . 
natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  South 
America, Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
and  India.  They  form  little  creeping  her- 
baceous plants,  growing  usually  in  marshy 
places ; and  having  prostrate  stems,  small 
rounded  or  oblong  sinuate  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  axillary  single-flowered  pedun- 
cles. It  Is  distinguished  from  Lobelia  by  its 
fleshy  Indehlscent  fruits.  [A.  8.] 

PRATLING  PARNELL.  Saxifraga  um- 
brosa. 

PRAYER-BEADS.  The  seeds  of  Abrua 
precatorius. 

PRfiLE.  (Fr.)  Equiaetum.  — DES  TOUR- 
NEURS. Equisetum  hyemale. 

PREMNA.  A large  genus  of  Verbena 
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ceat , limited  to  the  tropical  and  subtro- 
pical  regions  of  the  Old  World,  extend- 
ing to  Northern  Australia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  with 
small  flowers  in  terminal  trlchotomous 
panicles,  or  in  opposite  cymes  or  clusters 
forming  a spike-like  thyrse.  The  calyx  is 
truncate  or  sinuately  toothed  ; the  corolla 
tube  is  short, and  the  limb  spreading,  with 
four  or  rarely  five  lobes  which  are  nearly 
equal  or  slightly  two-lipped  : there  are  four 
stamens,,  usually  shorter  than  the  corolla  ; 
and  the  ovary  is  four-celied,  with  pendu- 
lous or  laterally  attached  ovules,  the  style 
having  two  acute  stigmatic  lobes.  The 
fruit  is  a drupe.  [W.  C.] 


PRENANTHES.  A genus  of  Composite 


lobes  of  which  terminate  in  spines,  and  ; 
axillary  peduncles  producing  one  flower  of 
a pink  colour;  a flve-cleft  calyx,  a nearly  | 
campanulate  corolla,  four  stamens,  and  a 
nut*like  fruit  with  two  horns,  and  one  or 
two  seeds.  [B.  8.J 


PRIAPEE.  (Fr.)  Xicotiana  rustic  a. 


PRICKET,  or  PRICK-MADAM. 
acre , album,  and  reflexnm. 


Sedum 


PRICKLES.  Hard  conical  sharp  eleva- 
tions of  the  epidermis  or  eplphlcpum : 
hence  prickly , furnished  with  prickles,  as 
the  stein  of  a rose. 


PRICKLE- YELLOW.  The  X anthoxylon 
Clava  Uerculis. 


of  the  suborder  Cich  <racece , nearly  allied  to 
I Ctepia,  and  with  a similar  sessile  pappus, : 
i but  the  slender  cylindrical  involucre  has  . 
only  four  to  six  nearly  equal  bracts  or  scales 
surrounded  by  a few  small  ones  at  their 
base,  and  contains  only  three  to  five  florets. 
The  genus  is  now  restricted  to  a very  few 
: European  or  Asiatic  herbs.  Amongst  them 
V.  purpurea,  common  in  mountainous  or 
i hilly  woods  In  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, is  a tall  erect  herb  with  oblong-lan- 
■ ceolate  stem- clasping  leaves ; and  a large 
jj  loose  terminal  panicle  of  elegantly  droop- 
| Ing  purple  flower-heads. 

PREPU8A.  A genus  of  the  family  Gen- 
! tianacece,  represented  by  a Brazilian  shrub, 

| with  handsome  flowers  arranged  in  ter-  j 
1 m Inal  leafy  clusters.  The  calyx  is  bell- 1 

I shaped,  coloured,  six-cleft,  and  winged  ; \ 
the  corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a short  tube,  i 

I I deciduous  ; stamens  six.  Inserted  into  the  i 
throat  of  the  corolla;  ovary  pne-celled, 

I surrounded  at  the  base  by  a fleshy  disk  ; 
j fruit  two-valved.  P.  Hookeriana  bears  fine 
crimson  and  whitish  flowers.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  prepo, 
j i 'lam  handsome.'  [M.  T.  M.j 

I * PRESCOTTIA.  A small  tropical  Ame- 

rican and  West  Indian  genus  of  the 
I ! Nenttctc  tribe  of  orchids,  the  species  of 

I I which  are  terrestrial,  and  have  tufted 
I roots,  rosulate  or  single  leaves,  and  a ter- 

j ni Inal  sheathed  scape  bearing  a dense  cy- 
! lindrleal  spike  of  green  flowers,  which 
,|  have  the  lateral  sepals  connate  with  the 
I lip  into  a sac,  the  lip  being  fleshy  cucul- 
late  and  entire,  with  a couple  of  ears  at  Its 
I base.  [A.  S.] 

PRESLIA.  A genus  of  LdbiaUr,  having 
the  calyx  ovate  equal  and  four-toothed, 
and  the  border  of  the  corolla  of  four 
entire  and  equal  lobes.  The  only  species 
is  a prostrate  herbaceous  plant,  growing 
in  marshy  places  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  having  sessile  narrow  leaves,  and 
whorls  of  pale-purple  flowers.  The  genus 
] was  named  after  C.  B.  and  J.  S.  Presl, 
botanists  of  Prague.  [G.  D.] 

PRETREA.  A genus  of  Pedaliacccr,  con- 
sisting of  only  one  sj>ecle«,  P.  zanzibarica, 

' inhabiting  the  sandy  shores  of  Eastern 
Africa.  It  Is  a procumbent  herb,  with 
opposite  sJiiuato-pinnatifld  leaves,  the 


PRTCKLY-PEAR.  Opuntia  Tuna , and 
vulgaris. 

PRICKLY-POLE.  A West  Indian  name 
for  Badris  Plumieriana, 

PRTCKLY-WITHE.  Cereus  triangularis.  ' 

PRICK-TIMBER, or PRICKWOOD.  The  j 
wood  of  Euonymus  europceus. 

PRIDE  OF  INDIA.  Melia  Azcdarach.  | 

PRIESTLEY  A.  A genus  of  Leguminosee 
of  the  suborder  Papilionacece  and  tribe  Ge- 
nistcee,  consisting  of  South  African  shrubs, 
with  alternate  simple  and  entire  leaves 
without  stipules,  and  yellow  flowers  In  ter- 
minal heads  or  racemes,  or  rarely  scattered 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  have  a 
flve-lobed  calyx  ; a rounded  vexlllum  and 
curved  carina;  the  stamens  are  diadelph- 
ous,  the  upper  one  free,  the  others  united  in 
a sheath  ; and  the  pod  is  flat,  with  several 
seeds.  There  are  fifteen  species  known,  j 
none  of  them  of  any  special  Interest,  al-  | 
though  some  are  rather  showy. 

PRIESTLEY’S  GREEN  MATTER.  A i 
name  given  to  the  green  organised  crust  j 
which  occurs  at  the  baseof  walls  or  shaded  ! 
trees  and  leaves,  or  In  other  situations  i i 
where  the  direct  sunlight  does  not  pene-  || 
trate.  It  consists  either  of  the  infant  con-  , 
dition  of  certain  lichens  and  algae,  or  of  I 
minute  species  of  Palmellece.  It  lias  been  I 
considered  by  the  advocates  of  spontaneous 
generation  as  mere  orgnnlsable  gelatine, 
waiting  for  conditions  favourable  to  its  de-  ' 
velopment  into  plants  or  animals,  or  into 
perms  capable  of  mutations  from  one  king- 
dom, genus,  or  species  into  another..  Such 
notions,  however,  depend  for  the  most  part 
either  on  imperfect  observations  or  on  im- 
perfect knowledge.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PRIESTS-CROWN.  Taraxacum  Dcna- 
leonit . 

PRTESTS- PINTLE.  Arum  maculatum . 

PRIMARIES.  The  first  part  developed ; 
or  the  principal  division  of  any  organ. 

PRIMEROLE,  or  PRIMET.  Primula 
vulgaris 

PRIMEROLLE.  (Fr.)  Primula  vulgaris. 

PRIMEVERE.  (Fr.)  Primula.  —CAN- 


?Tf )t  Crearfurj}  of  JJatang. 


DfiLABKE.  Primula  sinensis  or prcenitens. 
-BN  ARBRE.  (Enothcra. 

PRIMIGENIU8,  PRIMORDIAL.  The 
earliest  part  developed  In  a plant.  Primor- 
dial leaves  are  tbe  first  leaves  produced  by 
the  plumule. 

PRIMINE.  The  exterior  integument  of 
the  ovule. 

PRIMORDIAL  UTRICLE.  The  first 
layer  of  protoplasm  thrown  down  over  the 
Interior  of  a cell. 

PRIMP R I NT,  or  PRIM.  Ligustrum  t nd- 
gare. 

PRIMROSE.  Primula  : specially,  the  po- 
pular name  of  P.  vulgaris.  — , BIRD'S- 
EYE.  Primula  farinosa.  — , EVENING, 

! or  NIGHT.  (Enothera.  — , PEERLESS, 
i Narcissus  biflorus. 

I PRIMULACEJ2.  ( Lysimachice , Prim- 
tcorts.)  A natural  order  of  corolllfloral  di- 
cotyledons  belonging  to  Lindley’s  cortu- 
sal  alliance  of  perlgynous  Exogens.  They 
| consist  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  usually 
opposite,  frequently  radical,  exstipulate 
| leaves,  and  flowers  on  simple  or  umbellate 
I scapes.  Calyx  five  rarely  four-cleft,  regu- 
* lar,  persistent ; corolla  nionopetalous ; sta- 
I mens  inserted  on  the  corolla,  and  opposite 
| its  segments;  ovary  free,  one-cel  led  ; style 
one.  Fruit  a capsule;  seeds  numerous, 
attached  to  a free  central  placenta.  They 
are  natives  chiefly  of  temperate  and  cold 
regions  in  the  northern  hemisphere ; in 
the  tropics  occupying  lofty  situations. 
Primula,  Androsace,  Glaux , Trientalis , Ana- 
gallis , and  Samolus  occur  amongst  the 
genera,  which  are  over  thirty  in  number, 
and  comprise  about  250  species.  Few  of 
them  have  any  important  medicinal  pro- 
perties, though  acridity  is  more  or  less  pre- 
sent. They  are  cultivated  as  showy  garden 
annuals  and  perennials.  [J.  H.  B.’ 

PRIMULA.  A genus  of  primworts,  hav- 
ing the  calyx  tubular  or  l>ell-8haped,  and 
fl  ve-toothed ; the  corolla  salver-shaped,  its 
tube  cylindrical,  and  the  mouth  open  ; and 
the  seed-vessel  splitting  into  ten  teeth  at 

(the  end.  The  species  are  herbaceous,  and 
natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  some  being 
alpine;  they  are  rare  in  North  America. 
The  leaves  are  usually  clustered  below,  and 
the  flowers  are  in  umbels.  The  name  is 
from  the  Latin  primus , * first,’  to  indicate 
the  early  opening  of  the  flowers  in  some  of 
the  species. 

Primroses  are  deservedly  favourites,  as 

(many  of  them  are  among  the  finest  of  our 
garden  plants.  In  their  native  localities 
they  fall  not  to  attract  special  notice,  from 
the  little  P.  scotica  of  our  own  northerti 
shores,  to  the  more  prominent  P.  sikkimen - 
sis  of  the  Himalayas,  which  latter  forms  a 
notable  feature  of  the  vegetation  at  from 
12,000  to  17,000  feet  elevation,  and  baa 
leaves  a fool  long,  and  a tall  scape  of  yellow 
flowers. 

The  flue  forms  of  Auricula  are  derived 
from  the  yellow  P.  Auricula , a native  of 
til e Swiss  Alps.  The  British  species  a reP. 


veris  the  Cowslip,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
said  to  l>e  narcotic  ; P.  elatior  the  Oxlip, 
P.  vulgaris  the  Priirrrose,  P.  farinosa,  and 
P.  scotica.  (G.  D.] 

PRIMWORTS.  Lindley’s  name  for  the 
PrimulacecE. 

PRINCES  FEATHER.  Amaranthus  hy- 
pochondriacus ; also  an  American  name  tor 
Polygonum  orientals. 

PRINCEWOOD.  A Ught-velned  brown 
West  Indian  wood,  the  produce  of  Cordia 
gerascanthoides  and  Uamelia  ventricosa. 

PRINGLEA.  The  sole  representative  of 
this  genus  of  Cruciferce  Is  P.  antiscorbutics, 
a remarkable  cabbage-like  plant  confined  to 
Insular  Kerguelen’s  land,  and  hence  often 
called  the  Kerguelen’s-land  Cabbage.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  its  oblong  seed- 
l>ods  being  composed  of  two  convex  or 
boat-shaped  valves  without  a partition 
between  them,  and  by  the  seeds,  which  are 
numerous  and  in  two  rows,  being  heart- 
shaped  at  the  bottom,  but  prolonged  into 
a short  beak  at  tbe  top,  and  having  accurn- 
bent  cotyledons. 

The  plant  has  a thick  round  root,  often 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  two  inches  In 
diameter,  which  lies  along  the  ground  and 
bears  at  its  extremity  a large  cabbage, 
closely  resembling  the  common  cabbage 
of  tills  country,  having  a dense  w hite  heart 
and  loose  green  outer  leaves ; its  flower- 
stems  grow  out  from  below  the  principal 
leaves,  and  are  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  their  lower  part  more  or  less  leafy.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  with  essential  oil,  and 
when  cooked  the  cabbage  tastes  like  tough 
mustard  and  cress.  Being  a powerful  anti- 
scorbutic, it  is  invaluable  to  the  crews  of 
ships  touching  at  Kerguelen’s  land.  Dr. 
Hooker  says:  ‘During  the  whole  stay  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  in  Christmas  Har- 
bour, daily  use  was  made  of  this  vege- 
table, either  cooked  by  itself  or  boiled  with 
the  ship's  beef,  pork,  or  pea-soup.  The  es- 
sential oil  gives  a peculiar  flavour,  which 
the  majority  of  the  officers  and  the  crew* 
did  not  dlslike,and  which  rendered  the  herb 
even  more  wholesome  than  the  common 
cabbage ; for  it  never  caused  heartburn, 
nor  any  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which 
that  plant  sometimes  produces.*  [A.  8J 

PRINOS.  The  Greek  word  applied  to  the 
holly  has  been  employed  to  designate  a 
genus  of  shrubs  closely  allied  thereto.  Its 
flowers  are  four  or  six-cleft,  with  six  sta- 
mens, usually  dioecious  or  polygamous ; and 
the  fruit  is  succulent,  with  six  to  eight 
stones.  The  species  are  natives  of  North 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia.  Some  of  them  are  ever- 
green, while  others  are  deciduous ; and 
some  have  scarlet  berries,  while  in  others 
they  are  purple  or  black.  Several  are  in 
cultivation  in  English  shrubberies. 

Tbe  bark  of  P.  verticillatus  is  bitter,  and 
has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
fever,  and,  in  the  form  of  lotion,  as  an  ap- 
I plication  in  cases  of  gangrene,  &c.  The 
berries  are  tonic,  and  sometimes  emetic. 


The  leave*  of  P.  gluber  are  stated  to  be 
used  in  place  of  those  of  Ilex  paragtiayenms 
for  the  preparation  of  Mate  or  Paraguay 
! Tea.  CM.  T.  M J 

PRINSEPIA  utilis  Is  a prickly  shrub 
common  in  the  most  barren  places  of  the 
Himalaya,  forming  a genus  of  Rosacea,  and 
, referred  by  Hoyle,  who  first  described  it,  to 
| the  Chrysobalanacea , because  as  the  fruit 
enlarges  it  does  so  very  unequally,  and 
i the  seed  of  the  style  remains  at  the  base 
as  in  the  true  genera  of  that  group ; but 
at  the  time  of  flowering  the  style  is  termi- 
i nal,  and  the  genus  is  In  fact  nearly  allied  to 
Prunus.  The  leaves  are  small,  serrate;  the 
flowers  very  abundant,  growing  three  or 
four  together  in  the  upi>or  axils,  and  not 
unlike  those  of  our  blackthorn ; the  ber- 
ries are  usually  very  numerous,  small,  and 
purple.  They  are  not  edible,  but  the  seeds 
j yield  a useful  oiL 

PRIONIUM.  A very  remarkable  South 
African  plant,  the  Palmlet  or  Palmet  of 
! the  Dutch  colonists,  P.  Palmita  of  bo- 
tanists, is  the  only  representative  of  this 
genus  of  Juncacea.  In  its  botanical  cha- 
racters it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
Jtincus , to  which,  indeed,  the  plant  was 
once  referred.  The  principal  differences 
consist  in  the  three  stigmas  being  sessile 
upon  the  three-celled  ovary,  in  the  ovules 
being  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the  cells, 
and  in  the  seed  having  a very  large  club- 
shaped  embryo:  but  in  habit  and  general 
! aspect  it  presents  more  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  Bromeliacece , having  a tuft  of 
sword-shajK*d  channelled  leaves,  between 
two  and  three  feet  long,  about  an  inch 
i broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  upwards 
to  a point,  with  the  margins  sharply  ser- 
! rated.  In  South  Africa  it  grows  in  the 
I beds  of  rivers,  and  often  increases  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  choke  them.  It  has  a 
I trunk-like  partially  submerged  stem,  from 
five  to  ten  feet  in  length  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a man's  arm,  principally  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  the  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves;  and  the  brandling 
panicle  of  flowers  is  produced  from  the 
centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves.  The  lcaf- 
sheaths  contain  a network  of  strong  black 
fibre  suitable  for  brush-making,  or,  when 
curled,  as  a substitute  for  horsehair ; the 
leaves  themselves  are  useful  for  plaiting 
and  thatching,  and  also  yield  very  good 
fibre ; while  the  heart,  or  cabbage,  is  eat- 
able. [a.  a] 

PRI0N0TE8.  A genus  of  Epacridacece , 
having  a flve-parted  calyx  without  bracts ; 
i a tubular  corolla,  with  an  open  throat  and 
a flve-parted  smooth  limb;  five  stamens, 
the  filaments  adhering  by  half  their  length 
to  the  tube;  and  a five-celled  seed-vessel. 
They  are  smooth  much-branched  shrubs, 
with  oval  serrated  leaves,  and  single-flower- 
ed axillary  peduncles.  The  genus  contains 
only  two  species—/*.  cerinthoidcs , a native 
of  Tasmania,  and  P.  americana,  found  in 
Staten  Island.  This  latter  species  has  also 
been  described  under  the  names  of  Jjebe- 
tanthus  and  Allodape.  [tt.  H.] 


PRIORI  A.  A large  and  handsome  tree 
from  Central  America  and  some  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  with  pinnate  leaves  i 
and  large  terminal  panicles  of  small  flowers.  I 
1 It  forms  a genus  of  Leguminosce  of  the 
suborder  Ccrmlpimeaz , allied  to  Copaifera , | 
1 but  differing  in  its  large  more  petal-iike 
sepals,  and  in  its  large  broad  flat  strongly- 
veined  pod. 

PRISCO.  The  Spanish  name  for  a kind 
of  Peach. 

j PRISMATIC.  Prism-sliaped ; having  se- 
veral longitudinal  angles  and  intermediate 
flat  faces,  as  the  calyx  of  Frankenia  pul- 
i vtnUenta. 

■ PRISM ATOCAR PUS.  Pretty  little  an- 
| nuals  formerly  arranged  with  Campanula , 

| but  distinguished  by  having  a rotate  co- 
i rolla,  and  an  elongated  prismatical  capsule, 
j P.  hybrida , a plant  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  high,  has  a slightly-branched  erect 
stem,  oblong  roughish  leaves  which  are 
wavy  aud  toothed  at  the  edges,  and  a few' 

, terminal  solitary  flowers  which  expand 
only  in  fine  weather.  It  occurs  occasionally 
1 in  cornfields.  [C.  A.  J.] 

FUISMENCHY1IA.  Prismatical  cellular 
, tissue. 

I PRITZELTA.  A genus  of  Umbellifera , 

I having  five  unequal  petals,  the  two  smaller 
! ill  pairs,  the  fifth  large  and  radiant,  all 
ovate  acute  and  entire;  and  one  half  of  the 
fruit  usually  abortive,  the  fertile  half  with 
ribs,  not  w inged,  and  no  oil-vessels.  The 
only  species  is  an  herb,  native  of  the  Swan 
River  district  In  Australia;  it  is  erect, 
with  scattered  bristles;  the  umbels  simple, 
of  eight  to  twelve  white  or  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  It  was  named  in  honour 
of  Pritzel,  who  wrote  on  the  genus  Ane- 
mone. [G.  D.] 

1 PltlVA.  A genus  of  Verbenacea,  con- 
tainlngafew  species,  natives  of  America, 

I Africa,  and  India.  They  are  perennial 
! herbs,  with  a woody  or  tuiierous  rhizome, 
j opposite  serrate  leaves,  and  subsessile 
i flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  spikes; 

! the  calyx  is  tubular,  ventricose,  and  flve- 
| toothed ; the  corolla  tube  cylindrical,  and 
the  limb  unequally  quinquefld ; stamens 
I four  included  didynaiuous,  with  erect  two- 
celled  anthers  bifid  at  the  base;  and  the 
I ovary  four-celled  with  an  ovule  in  each  cell. 

I The  capsule  is  surrounded  by  the  enlarged 
calyx  ; when  mature  It  dehisces  into  two 
cocci  which  are  two-celled,  or  one-cclled 
by  abortion.  [W.C.] 

PRIVET.  Ligustrum.  — , BARREN. 
Shamnus  Alatenius.  —.EGYPTIAN.  Law- 
sonia  alba.  — , GARDEN.  Ligustrum 
vulgare. 

PROROSCIDEOUS.  Having  a hard  ter- 
minal horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Martynia. 

PROCERUS.  Very  talL 

PROCESS,  PROCESSUS.  Any  extension 
of  the  surface. 
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PROCESSION-FLOWER.  Polygala  vul- 
garis. 

PROCKIA  (Including  Kellettia).  A ge- 
nus of  tropical  shrubs  erroneously  placed 
amongst  Flacourtiacece , but  belonging 
really  to  the  Tiliaceat.  P.  Crude  ( Kellettia 
j odorata ),  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
! the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  may  be  regarded 
| as  the  type  of  the  genus ; and  has  sweet- 
: scented  tlowers,remlnding  one  of  the  odour 
of  linden-blossoms.  The  plants  have  a 
! three  to  five-cleft  calyx,  no  corolla,  an  ln- 
; definite  number  of  stamens,  and  a dry 
! berry  enclosing  from  four  to  six  nearly 
j round  seeds.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  quite 
entire  or  toothed  ; and  the  flowers  appear 
in  small  racemes,  and  are  occasionally  uni- 
sexual. [B.  S.] 

PROCRASSULA.  A name  applied  to 
some  species  of  Crasaula , e.g.  C.  rubens , 
but  not  generally  adopted.  [B.  S.] 

PROCRIS.  A genus  of  Urticacea , con- 
sisting of  undershrubs  or  shrubs  remark- 
able for  their  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
| distichous,  that  is  to  say,  arranged  in 
pairs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  branch  and 
in  the  same  place,  but  not  quite  opposite, 

I those  of  each  pair  being  very  unequal  in 
size,  the  small  one  Inserted  a little  higher 
up  than  the  large  one.  The  flowers  are 
small  green  and  axillary,  the  males  in 
small  clusters  or  cymes,  with  a five-cleft 
perianth  and  five  stamens,  the  females 
crowded  on  a globular  or  club-shaped  ! 
fleshy  receptacle  in  a small  bead,  which  as 
It  ripens  assumes  somewhat  the  aspect  of 
a strawberry.  There  are  about  half  a dozen 
species  known,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

PROCUMBENT.  Lying  flat  upon  the 
ground. 

PROEMBRYO.  The  reproductive  part 
of  a spore ; the  youngest  thallus  of  a 
lichen. 

PROLIFERATE.  The  production  of 
one  organ  by  a very  different  one  ; as  that 
of  cup-like  appendages  by  leaves,  or  of 
branches  by  flowers. 

PROMENJEA.  The  five  species  of  this 
genus  of  orchids  were  formerly  included 
in  Maxillaria ; but  on  the  revision  of  that 
genus  some  years  ago,  they  were  separated 
under  the  above  name,  and  characterised 
as  follows  Sepals  spreading ; lip  three- 
lobed,  crested  or  much  tuberculated  at  its 
middle  ; column  short,  semiterete  ; pollen- 
masses  four,  sessile  in  two  pairs  on  an 
ovate  gland.  Reichenbach  considers  it  a 
section  of  ZygopeUUum.  They  arc  small 
plants  with  one  or  two-leaved  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  radical  one  or  rarely  two- 
flowered  peduncles.  [A.  8.] 

PRONAYA.  A West  Australian  genus 
of  Pittosporacece , containing  only  oue  spe- 
cies, P.  elegans , which  has  a five-leaved 
calyx  with  acuminate  sepals ; five  obovate 
petals,  their  apices  slightly  revolute  ; five 
erect  stamens  with  arrow-headed  anthers; 


and  a short  round  style  and  acuto  stigma ; | 
the  fruit  being  a cylindrical  many -seeded  i 
berry.  They  are  climbing  or  erect  shrubs,  j 
with  alternate  oblong-linear  leaves,  and 
blue  flowers  In  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  [R.  HJ 

PROPAGINES.  Deciduous  axillary  bulbs 
formed  on  the  stem  of  some  plants. 

PROPAGO.  The  branch  that  is  bent 
down  In  the  operation  of  layering. 

PROPAGULA.  The  powder-like  grains 
which  constitute  the  soredia  of  lichens. 

PROPAGULUM.  A runner  or  slender 
branch  proceeding  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  ending  in  an  expanded  leaf-bud, 
and  capable  of  propagation,  as  in  the  house- 
leek.  See  Offset. 

PROPHETS-FLOWER.  The  name  given 
by  Indian.  Mussulmans  to  Amelia  echioidea. 

PROPHYSES.  The  abortive  pistiUidia 
of  the  muscal  alliance. 

PROSARTES.  A genus  of  Melanthncece, 
consisting  of  downy  herbs,  inhabiting 
North  America,  with  the  stems  divergingly 
branched  above,  and  having  sessile  ovate 
leaves,  and  drooping  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers on  terminal  peduncles,  solitary  or  afew 
in  a simple  umbel.  The  perianth  is  bell- 
shaped, with  six  equal  deciduous  leaves ; 
filaments  long;  style  undivided,  with  three 
short  stigmas ; berry  ovoid  or  oblong,  red 
with  three  to  six  seeds.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PROSCOLLA.  A viscid  gland  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  stigma  of  orchids,  to 
which  the  pollen- masses  become  attached. 

PROSENCHYMA.  Short  cellular  tissue, 
having  acute  extremities. 

PROSERPINACA.  A small  genus  of  pe- 
rennial aquatic  plants  belonging  to  the 
IJaloragacece , inhabiting  North  America. 
Stems  creeping  at  the  base,  with  alternate 
serrate  or  pectinate  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowers,  solitary  or  two  or  three  together; 
tube  of  calyx  three-sided,  the  limb  three- 
parted  ; petals  none  ; stamens  three  ; stig- 
mas three  ; fruit  bony,  three-angled,  three- 
celled,  three-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PROSOPIS.  A genus  of  Lcgumitwsfp,  of 
the  suborder  Mimosew,  consisting  of  trtes 
or  shrubs  of  ten  armed  with  hooked  prickles 
or  with  stout  axillary  spines,  or  with  both. 
The  small  green  or  yellowish  flowers  are 
closely  sessile  in  little  heads  or  spikes,  and 
have  the  valvular  corolla  and  ten  stamens 
with  glandular  anthers  of  Entada  ; but  tbe 
pod,  more  or  less  thickened,  and  either 
straight  or  variously  twisted,  is  indehis- 
ceut,  with  a thick  endocarp,  and  filled  in 
between  the  seeds  with  a pulpy  succulent 
or  sometimes  mealy  or  pithy  substance. 
The  leaves  are  twice-pinnate,  generally 
rigid  and  of  a glaucous  hue,  with  only  one 
or  two  pairs  of  pinna?,  but  w ith  a consider- 
able number  of  leaflets. 

There  are  several  species  scattered  over 
the  warmer  regions  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Amongst  them  P.  dulcist  with  se- 
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veral  varieties  often  described  as  distinct  i 
specie*,  is  widely  spread  over  Central  and 
Southern  America,  and  is  sometimes  plant-  ! 
ed  for  its  sweetish  succulent  pods,  used  for 
cattle-feeding,  called  Algarobo  after  the  J 
Spanish  Algarobo  or  Ceratonia , which  it 
resembles  in  flavour.  The  P.  spicigera , in 
the  East  Indies,  has  also  a sweet  pod  there  ! 
compared  to  the  Algarobo.  P.  SUphaniana, 
sometimes  separated  as  a distinct  genus  un- 
der the  name  of  Lagonychium , is  a scrubby 
prickly  bush,  common  in  Syria  and  North- 
ern Persia,  with  an  irregularly  curled  or 
twisted  pod.  P.  torquata , and  some  other 
South  American  shrubby  gpecies,  have  a 
very  curious  spirally  twisted  pod  like  a 
corkscrew.  The  pods  of  several  species 
supply  a large  quantity  of  tannin. 

P.  glandulosa , the  Mezquit  of  Texas  and 
the  regions  to  the  west,  in  some  situations 
forms  a tree  thirty  feet  high,  and  yields 
excessively  hard  and  durable  timber,  and  I 
likewise  affords  a large  quantity  of  gum 
resembling  gum-arabic.  P.  pubescent,  i 
also  a native  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  l 
California,  Is  the  Screw-bean  or  Screw  Mez-  ! 
quit  of  the  Americans,  and  the  Tornlllo  of 
the  Sonora  Mexicans,  and  is  so  called  from 
the  screw-like  form  of  its  pods. 

PROSTANTHERA.  A genus  of  Labiatrp , 
having  the  corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
the  upper  lip  bifld,  the  lower  tfiree-lobed, 
the  middle  lobe  largest ; and  the  anthers 
furnished  with  spurs  beneath.  The  species 
are  Australian  shrubs,  with  a powerful 
odour.  P.  lasiantho8  has  been  long  known 
in  cultivation,  having  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the  species  introduced ; Its  leaves 
are  lanceolate  and  serrate,  the  corolla  hairy. 
The  name  Is  from  the  Greek  for ‘append- 
age* and  ‘anther,’  in  allusion  to  a promi- 
nent character  of  the  genus.  [G.  D.j 

PROSTEA.  A large  tree  from  tropical 
Africa,  proposed  by  Cambessedes  as  a ge- 
nus of  Sapindaccce,  but  now  cousidered  as 
a species  of  Deinbbllia. 

PROTEACEiE.  (Protends.)  A natural 
order  of  nionochlamydeous  djcotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  daphnal  alliance  of 
perigynous  Exogcns.  Perianth  four-parted, 
valvate  ; stamens  four  (one  sometimes  ste- 
rile), opposite  the  segments  of  the  perianth, 
the  anthers  bursting  lengthwise ; ovary 
superior,  one-celled  ; ovules  erect,  the  style 
simple,  and  the  stigma  undivided ; seed 
cxaltmmlnous.  They  form  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  hard  dry  opposite  or  alternate 
exstipulatc  leaves ; and  are  natives  princi- 
pally of  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  general  they  occur  in  land  unfit 
for  cultivation,  and  seldom  attain  to  a con- 
siderable size.  In  the  section  Nucume n- 
tacew  the  fruit  Is  nucumentaceous  and 
indehfseent:  and  In  FollictUares  It  Is  folli- 
cular and  dehiscent.  Protea,  Per fioonia,  Qre- 
villea,  Ilakea , Banksia , and  Dryandra  are 
examples  of  the  genera,  some  forty-six  in 
number,  comprising  over  ooo  species. 

They  have  no  medicinal  properties  of  Im- 
portance, but  present  great  diversity  of 
appearance— hence  the  name  of  the  order ; 


and  they  are  cultivated  for  theirhandsome 
habit,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  flowers. 
The  clustered  cone-like  heads  of  the  flowers  ! 
of  Banksia  are  very  remarkable.  In  Gre- 
villea  the  style  is  at  first  bent  downwards, 
and  the  discoid  stigma  is  enclosed  within 
the  upper  part  of  the  perianth  where  the 
anthers  are  placed ; but  after  the  pollen  has 
been  scattered  the  stigma  is  emancipated, 
and  the  style  rises  upwards.  The  fruit  and 
seeds  of  a few  piantsof  the  order  are  eaten, 
and  the  wood  Is  used  for  economical  pur- 
poses. Guevina  A vellana  yields  nuts,  which 
, are  sold  In  Chili  under  the  name  Avellano. 

Protea  melli/era  Is  called  Sugar-bush,  on 
j account  of  the  honey  furnished  by  Its 
flowers.  Leiicadcndron  argenteum  is  the 
• Witteboom  of  the  Cape.  [J.H.B.] 

PROTEA.  A large  chiefly  South  African 
genus  of  Proteacca>,  one  species,  P.  abya- 
sinica , being  a native  of  Abyssinia.  The 
genus  is  distinguished  by  having  an  elon- 
gated unequally  divided  two-parted  calyx, 
the  broader  lip  bearing  three  nearly  sessile 
stamens,  the  narrower  lip  one ; and  by  the 
awl-shaped  style  having  a cylindrical  acu- 
minate stigma.  Fruit  a hairy  nut  contain- 
ing a single  seed.  The  flowers  are  terminal 
or  axillary, in  large  heads  six  to  eight  inches 
In  diameter,  surrounded  in  some  species 
by  coloured  bracts  four  inches  In  length  : 
and  half  an  inch  broad, their  apices  crowned 
with  long  silky  hairs.  The  plants  them- 
selves form  small  trees  or  shrubs  with 
very  variable  foliage.  In  P.  epeciosa,  P. 
melli/era,  P.  longifolia,  P.  coccinea , P.  nerii- 
folia , the  leaves  are  oblong  with  a narrow 
base;  in  P.  cordata , P.  latifolia,  P.  sperta- 
bilis , &c.,thcy  are  heart-shaped  ; in  P.  caffra, 
P.  aby  * arnica,  P.  pcncillata,  &c.,  they  are 
lanceolate;  and  in  P. pulchella,  P.  formosa, 
P.  aceroaa , P.  ecabra , &c.,  they  are  linear 
and  sharp-pointed.  [R.  H.] 

PROTERANTHOU8.  Having  leaves 
which  appear  before  the  flowers. 

PROTHALLU8.  A term  Intended  to  in- 
dicate the  first  results  of  the  germination 
of  the  spores  In  the  higher  cryptogams. 
In  ferns  It  Is  a little  kidney-shaped  or 
rounded  membrane;  in  adder’s-tongues  a 
little  bulb-like  body  ; in  horsetails  a bundle 
of  adnate  threads;  in  Selaginella,  Jsoetes, 
and  Marsileaceee , a cellular  expansion  con- 
fluent with  the  spare.  In  all  these  cases 
the  new  plant  springs  from  the  impregna- 
tion of  a cell  in  peculiar  organs  called  ar- 
chegonla.  The  term  Prothallus  Is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  germinating  threads  in  mosses 
and  liverworts,  which  produce  the  plant  at 
once  without  impregnation,  that  process 
j resulting  In  the  formation  of  a capsule, 
and  not  of  a new  plant.  [M.  J.  B.J 

PROTOCOCCFS.  A genus  of  chloro- 
spermous  Algce,  consisting  of  plants  com- 
posed of  a single  cell  propagated  by  the 
organisation  of  the  cndochrome,  which  is 
repeatedly  divided  into  four,  the  individual 
spores  for  a time  moving  about  by  means 
j of  flagelliform  appendages.  The  species  col- 
lected under  the  name  do  not  probably  pre- 
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sent  the  same  structure  as  the  Red  Snow, 
and  one  or  two  allied  Algi p.  [M.  J.  H.j 

PROTOPHYXLUM.  The  first  leaf  of  a 
crn'togamlc  plant  after  germination. 

PROTOPHYTA.  A name  given  by  Per- 
lel)  to  the  simpler  cryptogams,  as  being  the 
most  Imperfect  plants,  and  the  first  efforts 
of  nature  in  the  production  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  [M.  J.  B.j 

PROTOPHYTOLOGY.  That,  part  of  Bo- 
tany  which  treats  of  fossil  plants. 

PROTOPLASM.  The  matter  which  is 
j deposited  over  the  inside  walls  of  a cell 
| subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  cell 
itself. 

PROTOSPORE.  As  the  apparent  spores 
in  Pucciniei  are  not  the  true  reproductive 
, bodies,  but  merely  preparatory  organs  ana- 
logous to  a prothallus,  and  as  the  name  of 
protballus  cannot  conveniently  be  applied 
to  them,  the  terra  protospore  is  proposed 
as  a convenient  name.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PRUD’HOMME.  (Fr.)  Salvia  vcrbenaca. 

PRUINA  (ad).  PRUINOSK).  A coarse 
1 granular  secretion  found  on  the  surface  of 
i some  plants. 

PRUMNOPITYS.  A name  proposed  by 
Philippi  for  the  Podocarpus  andina  from 
I Chili,  but  not  founded  on  characters  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  separa- 
tion as  a distinct  genus. 

PRUNE.  The  dried  fruits  of  certain 
; varieties  of  the  Plum,  Prunus  domestica. 
— , WILD.  A Cape  of  Good  Hope  name 
for  Sapindus  Pappea. 

PRUNEATIER.  (Fr.)  Primus  insiiitia. 

PRUNELET.  A liquor  made  from  Sloes 
or  Wild  Plums. 

PRUNELLA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  Labiates , distin- 
guished by  a two-lipped  calyx,  the  upper 
1 lip  truucate  three-toothed,  the  lower  bifid  ; 

! stamens  ascending ; style  bifid.  The  species 
t are  common  wayside  weeds  throughout 
the  temperate  zone  In  both  hemispheres, 
i P.  vulgaris , or  Common  Self  heal,  is  a plant 
1 of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  British  Isles, 
growing  to  the  height  of  a few  inches,  of 
a straggling  habit,  and  bearing  stalked 
ovate  leaves,  and  dense  spiked  heads  of 
deep  purple  flowers,  with  a pair  of  leaves  at 
i the  base  of  each  head.  Self  heal  was  highly 
i commended  by  the  old  herbalists  for  its 
j vulnerary  properties,  but  Is  now  held  in 
no  repute.  French,  Brunclle  ; German, 
Prunelle.  [C.  A.  J.] 

PHUNELLIER.  (Fr.)  Prunus  spinosa. 

PRUNES.  (Fr.)  The  frujts  of  the  Plum- 
tree.  — NOIRKS  D’AMERIQUE.  Spoil - 
dias.  — YIERGES.  Comocladia. 

PRUNE-TREE  of  the  West  Indies. 
Prunus  occidentals s. 

PRUNIKR.  (Fr.)  Primus.  — EPINEUX 
D’AMERIQUE.  Ximenia.  — ICAQUE. 
Chrgsobalanus.  — JAUNE  D’GSUF.  Lu- 
cuma. 


PRUNUS.  A Latin  epithet  borrowed 
i from  the  Greek  word  signifying  Plum,  and 
1 used  to  designate  the  genus  whose  species 
furnish  that  fruit.  It  is  included  in  the 
i Drupacece , and  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
j natives  of  temperate  regions  In  both  he- 
j misphercs,  many  of  them  spiny  In  the 
! wild  condition,  but  losing  their  thorns 
when  cultivated.  The  flowers  are  in  umbel- 
like clusters,  or  sometimes  solitary,  pro- 
duced before  or  after  the  leaves ; and  the 
margins  of  the  young  leaves  are  rolled 
inwards.  The  fruit  is  covered  w ith  mealy 
bloom  or  velvet-like  down ; the  stone  is 
pointed  at  one  or  both  ends,  and  furrowed 
along  the  edge. 

P.  spinosa  is  the  Common  Sloe  or  Black- 
thorn, whose  white  blossoms  are  the  or- 
I narnent  of  our  hedges  in  March  and  April. 

| The  leaves  are  elliptical,  produced  after  the 
| flowers,  and  the  branches  dark-purple  in 
! colour  (whence  the  name  Blackthorn),  and 
I terminating  in  a sharp  spine.  The  roots  are 
| creeping,  and  throw  up  numerous  suck- 
ers,  on  which  account  it  is  ill-adapted  for 
a hedge-plant;  these  suckers,  however, 
grow  into  upright  branches,  much  sought 
after  for  walking-sticks.  The  wood  is  of 
no  great  value,  but  the  bark  has  been  used 
as  a febrifuge.  The  leaves  are  used  ex- 
tensively to  adulterate  tea ; the  fruits  arc 
; globose,  dark-purple  in  colour,  and  very  j 
I sour  and  rough  in  taste.  It  is  said  that  ; 
they  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
a fictitious  portwine ; by  the  poor  they  > 
; are  made  into  a palatable  preserve.  This  , 
shrub  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  M’Quarrie. 

! P.  insititia,  the  Bullace,  is  sometimes  , 
I distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  its  j 
narrower  leaves,  more  downy  on  the  under-  j 
I surface;  the  flowers  not  solitary, but  pro-  ( 
duced  in  pairs;  and  the  fruits  larger  and  j 
' less  rough  to  the  palate.  They  are  exten- 
sively  used  in  this  country.  A variety  . 
occurs  with  yellowish  fruit,  which  latter  J 
are  sold  in  London  as  White  Damsons.  I 
j P.  Cocomilia , a native  of  Calabria,  yields 
a bark  which  is  considered  a specific 
remedy  in  the  fevers  of  that  country.  The  , 
kernel  of  P.  briqantiaca  yields  an  oil  known 
in  France  as  Huile  des  Marmottes,  which  is  , 
; used  instead  of  almond  or  olive  oil.  The 
! fruit  of  P.  mprobolana  is  used  in  India 
I to  dye  black.  The  fruits  of  some  of  the  f 
| cultivated  varieties  of  P.  domestica , dried  ; 
i in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  means,  are  j 
known  as  Prunes.  Those  for  table-use  are  j 
; from  the  St.  Catherine  or  Rcinc  Claude  , 
varieties.  Anotheresteemed  sort  takes  its  j 
name  from  Guimaraes,  a village  of  Portu-  ; 
gal,  where  they  are  principally  prepared.  > 
Those  intended  for  medicinal  purposes  i 
are  obtained  from  the  St.  Julien  Plum.  I 
Prunes  are  used  as  mild  laxatives;  the 
fresh  fruit  when  ripe  is  also  slightly  laxa- 
tive, but  eaten  in  moderation  it  is  not  so  in- 
jurious as  is  usually  supposed.  The  fruit  of 
the  Apricot,  P.  Armeniaca,  is  used  in  the 
East  as  a remedy  In  fevers.  P.  sibirica  is 
like  the  common  Apricot  tree,  but  smaller. 

It  blooms  earlier,  and  when  in  flower  is 
highly  ornamental.  Among  the  species  of 
Prunus  in  cultivation  for  ornamental  pur- 
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j poses*,  there  is  a small  greenhouse  shrub,  > been  obtained  of  late  years  from  8yrla; 
which  bears  In  springa  profusion  of  double  j and  their  kernels,  like  those  of  the  Breda 
white  blossoms.  This  ( P.  einmsis)  is  de-  or  Amaude  Aveline,  may  be  eaten  like  fil- 
servedly  a great  favourite.  [M.  T.  M.]  berts. 

The  Apricot,  P.  Armenia \ca,  forms  a tree  The  cultivated  Plum-tree,  P.  domesHca, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  a round  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
head,  heart-shaped  or  ovate  glossy  leaves,  feet.  Us  branches  generally  spineless,  but 
and  sessile  flowers,  with  roundish  white  by  no  means  uniformly  so ; therefore  there 
i petals,  appearing  before  the  leaves.  The  is  no  real  distinction  between  this  and 
fruit  is  roundish,  pubescent,  orange  or  the  P.  insititia  of  some  botanists.  In  P. 
I brownish-orange,  with  a more  or  less  deep  damestica  the  leaves  are  simple  ovate  or 
! orange-coloured  flesh  : the  kernel  in  some  lanceolate,  alternate  stipulate  deciduous, 
is  bitter,  as  In  the  well-known  variety  convolute  when  unfolding;  and  the  flowers 
called  Moorpark  ; ill  others,  like  the  Breda,  are  solitary  or  In  pairs,  white,  appearing 
it  Is  as  sweet  as  a nut.  The  Apricot,  some-  generally  before  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
times  considered  as  the  type  of  a distinct  round  oblong  or  obovate,  fleshy,  glabrous, 
genus  Armeniaca , obtained  its  name  from  and  covered  with  a glaucous  bloom  ; the 
having  ln?en  considered  Indigenous  to  Ar-  stone  compressed,  acute  at  both  ends, 
menia;  but  it  also  grows  wild  in  the  north  \ The  Plum  is  a native  of  the  Caucasus 
but  more  especially  in  the  middle  of  that  and  Asia  Minor,  naturalised  at  least  in 
chain  (Pallas,  FL  Ross.)  Rcyuler  found  it  , Greece,  and  in  most  temperate  regions  of 
in  the  oases  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  Munby  Europe.  The  various  common  names  which 
in  Algeria,  both  wfld  and  cultivated ; but  it  anciently  had  indicate,  says  Alph.  Dc- 
Alph.  Decandolle  remarks  that  the  trees  in  i candollc,  that  it  had  a very  extended  priinl- 
these  cases  were  probably  naturalisations  j tive  existence  in  Europe  and  in  Western 
from  cultivated  varieties.  Asia.  The  great  majority  of  the  Latin  and 

The  Apricot  was  the  Mela  armeniaka  of  Germanic  names  are  derived  from  proune 
the  Greeks,  the  Malum  armeniacum  and  the  of  the  Greeks:  the  Sclavoniau  langunaes 
Prcecocia  of  the  Romans.  It  does  not  ap-  have  derived  the  name  from  quite  a differ- 
pear  to  have  l>een  known  to  the  Greeks  In  ent  root:  in  Bohemia  it  Is  called  Slim , and 
I the  time  of  Theophrastus,  for  according  to  Slivovik  In  Russia;  by  tbe  Tartars  and 
] him  the  only  tree  which  put  forth  its  Turks,  Erik  and  Uruk ; tbe  Celtic  words 
i flowers  before  the  leaves  was  the  almond ; Eiran  and  Eirin  are  employed  by  the  Welsh, 
I therefore  he  could  have  known  neither  and  these  are  not  very  different  from  the 
the  peach  nor  the  apricot,  for  both  of  Turkish  and  Tartarian.  The  Greek  name 
i them  do  so.  Dioscorides,  300  years  later,  ! kokkumelea  appears  to  have  left  no  trace 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century,  men-  j In  modern  languages.  Cultivated  varieties, 
tlous  the  Apricot  under  the  name  of  Ar-  ; according  to  Pliny,  were  brought  from 
j meniaca,  ‘and  which  the  Romans  call  Pro:-  j Syria  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy. 
coda.'  Pliny,  writing  about  the  same  time,  ‘Several  varieties  of  the  garden  plum,’ 
states  that  the  Pracocia ripens  in  summer,  says  Professor  Targionl,  ‘were  Introduced 
j and  had  been  introduced  into  Italy  about  | from  the  East  since  the  days  of  Cato,  who 
thirty  years.  The  modern  Greeks  named  was  born  232  years  before  the  Christian 
' the  Apricot  prichochehia  and  benchoch-  I era.  Such  was,  for  Instance,  the  Damson 
chia ; the  Italians  generally  albicocca  or  ! or  Damascene  Plum,  which  came  from 
I albicocco,  according  to  Alph.  Decandolle,  Damascus  in  Syria,  and  was  very  early  cul- 
I who  observes  that  * all  these  and  other  j tivated  by  the  Romans.  Muratorl  says  that 
: modem  names  have  certainly  the  appear-  I the  Italian  name  for  the  plum,  Susine,  was 
auce  of  l>eing  derived  from  Armeniaca,  j derived  from  Susa,  In  Persia,  whence  It 
from  Prcecocia,  or  sometimes  from  ArU>r  j had  been  introduced  into  Italy.  But  the 
prcncox.'  The  French  name  Abricot , theGer-  \ most  ancient  Latin  name  was  Prunus,  and 
man  Apricose,  and  our  Apricot  are  doubt-  with  the  Greeks  Coccymela.*  From  all  these 
less  corruptions  of  the  classical  appellation,  statements  it  may  be  certainly  inferred 
Byour  early  authors  on  Horticulture,  it  was  that  the  cultivated  plum  existed  at  a very 
formerly  written  a-preenke,  which  is  closer  early  period  in  Western  Europe,  where  it 
to  the  original  than  our  present  name  for  j had  sown  itself  abundantly,  as  it  does  at 
this  fruit.  The  Apricot  tree  is  said  to  have  ; the  present  day.  Even  In  Britain  seedling 
been  introduced  from  Italy  Into  England  | plums  are  frequently  met  with  In  our 
i in  1524,  by  Woolf,  gardener  to  Henry  VIII.  j hedges,  and  occasionally  some  of  them  are 
The  varieties  are  somewhat  numerous  ; but  [found  worthy  of  cultivation.  Formerly, 

J those  most  worthy  of  cultivation  may  be  i however,  our  finest  varieties  were  intro- 
i comprised  In  a dozen  sorts.  These  may  duced  from  France  and  Italy,  and  among 
i include  the  Large  Early,  Royal,  Moor-  them  one  the  quality  of  which  has  not 
I park,  and  Turkey  for  walls,  and  the  Breda  been  excelled— the  well  known  Green  Gage. 

for  standards;  from  which,  although  not  In  France  this  is  known  by  the  name 
j large,  the  fruit  is  rich  and  excellent  for  of  Relne  Claude,  from  having  been  intro- 
the  confectioner,  forming,  in  the  opinion  duced  to  that  country  by  the  queen  of 
of  many,  the  richest  of  all  preserves.  Its  Francis  I.  It  was  brought  to  this  country 
kernels  are  sweet,  as  are  likewise  those  of  by  one  of  the  Gage  family,  after  whom  it 
the  Musch-Musch,  a variety  grown  In  the  was  called,  the  name  by  which  it  was  ob- 
I oases  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  fruit  is  tained  from  the  Chartreuse  at  Paris  having 
dried  and  forms  an  article  of  commerce,  been  lost.  This  excellent  variety  occastou- 
i Various  sweet-kerneled  varieties  have  also  ally  reproduces  itself  from  the  stone.  Many 
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varieties  appear  to  have  been  Introduced  been  applied  both  to  a genus  of  Amaran- 
from  France  centuries  ago.  The  Orleans  thacew,  and  to  one  of  Euphurbiacece. 

Plum  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  over 

when  the  English  held  possession  of  that  PSEUPATHYRItJM.  A name  proposed 


Plum  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  over 

when  the  English  held  possession  of  that  PSEUPATHYRItJM.  A name  proposed 
French  city  temp.  Henry  V.  There  are  now  tor  Polypodium  alpestre  on  account  of  its 
more  than  300  sorts,  and  their  number  is  close  resemblance  to  the  Athyrium  or  Lady 
still  increasing.  Fem.  [T.  MO 

A few  of  the  finest  for  dessert  are  the  povrrni,nin1,vm>r„  ...  . „ 

Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage  or  Reine  Claude  * PSEUDEPIDENDRUM  rpectabUe.  ACen- 
Violette,  Jefferson,  Klrke's,  Royal  Hative  Inins"  £rchld>  erecIed  lnto  » Hernia 


„ " ,CT.  Ui  me  uucniur  uesserv  are  me  pairrrnirDTm?XT^T>rTir  ...  . _ 

Green  Gage,  Purple  Gage  or  Reine  Claude  * PSEUDEPIDENDRUM  tpeeUdnle.  ACen- 
Violette,  Jefferson,  Klrke’s,  Royal  Hative  , c.an  ,orchld,  erected  into  a genus 

Washington,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Many  by  “cichenbach,  but .afterwards  abandoned 
others,  however,  possess  great  excellence  j""  bbw  ended  Epulendrum  pseudepiden-  , 
Some  are  employed  for  making  preserves,'  u"  V same  author.  The  genus  was  : 
and  others  dried  forth  the  Prunes  of  the  characterised  by  having  two-edged  some- 
shops.  The  Prunes  which  come  from  Brig-  w , falcate  pollen-masses,  the  two  outer 
noles.  In  the  south  of  France,  are  prepared  ?uc"  'aeger  than  the  two  inner,  with  a 1 
from  a variety  called  the  Perdrlgon.  The  deeply  three-toothed  caudlcle  turned  back 
neighbourhood  of  Tours  is  celebrated  for  “S'  V1™;  » 'a  a tall  erect-stemmed  plant,  | 
the  quantity  of  Prunes  which  it  furnishes.  wlth  sheathed  leaves,  and  a panicle  bearing  i 
The  German  Prunes  are  prepared  from  an  f fifteen  flowers  with  a scar- 

oblong  purple  variety  called  Zwetsche,  or  let  llp'  CA-  SO 

Quctsche,  a Slavonian  name  originally,  PSEUDERIOPSIS.  One  of  the  many 
which  is  spelled  variously  on  the  Continent,  genera  of  orchids  proposed  and  afterwards 
Damsons  are  plums  well-known  and  much  abandoned  by  Reichenbach.  The  sole  spe-  1 
used  in  this  country  for  preserves,  and  cies  referred  to  it  Is  a British  Guiana  plant, 
®°n* Yi  8raa  * round  nearly  wild  sorts  which  is  now  6ald  to  be  identical  with 
called  Bullaces.  Erwpsti  biloba  of  Llndley.  [A.  S.l 

P.  myrobolana,  which  is  named  Cherry 

Plum,  probably  from  its  colour,  is  a species  PSEUDIOSMA.  The  name  applied  to  a 
from  Canada.  It  flowers  very  early,  and  small  tree,  native  of  Cochin  China,  and 
bears  a medfnra-sized  heart-shaped  fruit,  forming  a genus  of  Xanthoocylacew.  The 
in  great  abundance  and  of  tolerably  good  leaves  are  alternate,  entire ; the  flowers 
quality,  but  not  equal  to  the  European  yellow.  In  terminal  panicles.  Sepals  five,  1 
varieties.  [R.  t.]  spreading ; petals  five,  larger  than  the 

JRURIEHS.  Causing  an  itching  sensa 

the  anthers  ; stigma  simple;  follicles  rive,  I 

no  l T T TAfll  1 a 1 a . D»nl  t-.x.l  r.  . ...  . . . 


i PSALLIOTA.  A subgen  us  of  Agancus,  8t®lked,  one-seeded.  * ' [M.T.  Mj” 

belonging  to  the  series  with  purple-black  PCE,nnrt  T „ . 

spores,  amongst  which  it  is  distinguished  . In  Greek  compounds  = spu- 

by  the  presence  of  a ring,  which  adheres  to  noU8* 

Contaln?  of.our  be8t  PSEUDOBULB.  A stem  having  theap- 
esculent  Fungi, _ especially  Agancus  cam-  pearance  of  a hulb,  but  not  Its  structure, 
peetris  and  the  allied  mushrooms.  Though  seen  In  the  thickened  above-ground  stem  of 
capable  of  enduring  cold,  some  of  the  spe-  many  orchids, 
cies  flourish  where  the  temperature  is 

high,  provided  there  is  sufficient  molsrure  _ b’SECDOCENTRUH  macrostachyum.  A 
In  the  air.  rM.  J.  B.l  Peruvian  terrestrial  orchid,  forming  a 

pcawua  a . i ffenus  allied  to  Pelexia  In  Neottecc ; but 

ln  Sf  S™8868  nothing  is  at  present  known  of  it  except 

ing  to  the  tribe  Arundmetr,  described  by  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  In  a dense 
Steuriel  under  Calamagrostis,  and  by  other  cylindrical  spike  and  have  the  front  scimi 
| authors  under  Amrrwphila.  It  Is  the  well-  small  lanceolate  “d  spreadin^  and  t^ 

the  seLshores^of  Britain^10  "***%•»**  two,tat,cral  °"e9  ,ar*c  SSSSSSr “ d ex® 
tne  sea  snores  ol  Britain.  [D.  M.j  cessively  produced  at  their  base,  forming 

PSAMMISIA.  The  species  of  this  m>mis  a lo,‘F  curved  sheath,  within  which  lies  the 

of  Yacciniaceas  are  American  shrubs  with  fobe  ofhwhRh  la'aiMnnir  i'.P’.Lhe  1“fdd*e 
large  leathery  ribbed  leaves,  and  axillary  T 9 'onS  99  tbe  8bcRth, 

inflorescence  In  the  form  of  stout  corymb-  narrow  and  charmelled.  [A.  SO 

like  racemes,  the  pedicels  of  which  are  PSEUDOCOSTATE.  Having  the  cur- 
thickened  in  the  upper  part,  jointed,  and  ved  and  external  veins,  both  or  either  in  a 
provided  with  a small  scale-llke  bract,  reticulated  l^VZnn^MlntoTllnr^- 

JlLapeduhe coro^bl^tulmla^  ‘he  a9>"  -ny Myrt%£ 

part  of  the  anthers  attached  at  the  back  to  PSEUDOCOTYLEDONE.E.  A name  ap- 
thcfllaments.  P.  Hookmana  Is  In  cultlva-  Plied  to  some  of  the  higher  cryptogams 
tlon  under  the  name  of  Thibaudia  pichin-  from  a notion  that  there  Is  some  analogy 
chensis.  Most  authors  consider  the  species  between  the  results  of  germination  and 
of  the  present  genus  to  form  part  of  the  cotyledons.  It  Is  essential  to  cotyledons 
genus  Thibaudia.  The  name  Is  derived  that  they  should  exist  in  the  embryo  ready 
from  Psammls,  King  of  Egypt ! CM.  T.  M.]  formed.  False  cotyledons  must  be  after- 
oorrniv™™  . growths  on  the  axls.and  It  la  clear  that  the 

PbbUOAJ.  thus.  A name  which  has  organs  in  question  are  of  such  a different 


[M.  T.  MO 


cies  flourish  where  the  temperature  Is 
high,  provided  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
! in  the  air.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PSAMMA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
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character  that  the  name  Is  wholly  Inappli- 
cable. [M.  J.  BJ 

PSEUDO-GYRATE.  Falselyrlnged : when 
an  elastic  ring  is  confined  to  the  vertex  of 
the  spore-cases  of  Ferns. 

PSEUDO-HYMEN  I UM.  A covering  of 
sporidia  resembling  the  hymenluin  of  fun 
gala. 

P3EUDO-MONOCOTYI.EDONOUS.  Hav- 
ing two  or  more  cotyledons  consolidated 
Into  a single  mass,  as  in  the  Horse-Chest- 
nut. 

PSEUDO-PARASITES.  False  parasites. 
Including  those  plants  which  only  attack 
dead  tissues,  as  many  Fungi.  Such  plants 
are  pseudo-parasitic.  See  Epiphytes. 

PSEUDO-PERIDIUM,  PSEUDO-PERI- 
THECIUM.  A covering  of  sporidia,  resem- 
bling the  perldium. 

PSEUDOPYRENIUM.  The  perithecium 
of  certain  fungals. 

PSEUDOSCORDUM.  A genus  of  Lillacea 
sometimes  called  Nothoncordum , differing  I 
from  Allium  In  having  the  style  terminal,  ' 
not  contained  In  a central  canal,  and  the  j 
ovules  several  In  each  cell.  [J.  T.  80  ] 

PSEUDO-STROMA.  The  receptacle  or 
perithecium  of  certain  fungals. 

PS  1 A D I A . A genus  of  Composite  of  the 
tribe  Astcruideae,  consisting  of  a small 
number  of  species  natives  of  Mauritius  or 
of  Madagascar,  all  shrubby  aud  mostly 
glutinous,  with  alternate  coarsely  toothed 
or  entire  leaves,  and  small  flower-heads 
in  compound  corymbs.  The  involucral 
bracts  are  Imbricate,  and  the  ray-florets 
Ugulate  and  numerous,  but  usually  so  small 
as  to  make  the  head  appear  discoid.  The 
pappus  consists  of  simple  bristles.  P. 
glutinosa  Is  frequently  cultivated  In  Con- 
tinental botanic  gardens. 

PSIDIUM.  A most  extensive  but  ex- 
clusively tropical  American  genus  of  Myr- 
taceas,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  with 
opposite  entire  feather-veined  leaves,  and 
large  wiiite  flowers,  growing  either  singly 
or  a few  together  on  axillary  stalks,  and 
producing  fleshy  berries  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  the  calyx  lobes,  and  contain- 
ing numerous  small  hard  kidney  or  horse- 
shoe-shaped seeds  nestling  in  pulp.  The 
flowers  have  an  egg-shaped  calyx,  with  the 
lower  part  cohering  with  the  ovary,  and 
the  upper  free  part  entire  and  closed  in  the 
bud,  and  at  length  coming  off  entire  or 
bursting  into  five  or  rarely  four  lobes ; 
four  or  five  free  petals;  numerous  sta- 
mens ; and  a two  onnore  celled  ovary  with 
many  ovules  In  each  cell. 

P.  Guaiava,  the  Guava  tree,  produces 
the  well-known  Guava  fruits  of  tropical 
countries.  It  is  a small  tree,  seldom  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  In  height,  and 
has  downy  four-sided  branchlets : egg- 
shaped  or  oblong  short-stalked  leaves, 
covered  with  soft  down  underneath,  and 
with  the  principal  veins  very  prominent; ; 
and  axillary  short  stalks  bearing  one  or  ; 


three  flowers,  each  about  an  Inch  in  dia- 
meter. Several  varieties  of  this  species 
are  known,  the  two  most  common,  distin- 
guished by  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  being 
sometimes  described  as  distinct  species. 
They  are:  1,  pomi/erum,  with  a round 
apple-shaped  fruit ; and  2,  pyri/crum,  with 
pear-shaped  fruit.  Both  are  natives  of 
tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
from  whence  they  have  been  introduced 
Into  and  become  naturalised  in  India  and 
other  Eastern  countries ; and  they  also 
flourish  and  produce  very  good  fruit  in 
hothouses  In  this  country.  Their  fruits 
have  a thin  bright-yellow  rind,  and  are 
Ailed  with  a pulpy  yellowish  or  red  flesh, 
which  has  a pleasantly  acid-sweet  flavour  : 
but  the  pear-shaped  variety  is  sweeter  and 
more  agreeable  in  a raw  state  than  the 
apple-shaped,  though  both  make  a very 
good  jelly  or  preserve.  Guavas  are  of  too 
perishable  a nature  to  permit  of  their 
being  brought  to  this  country  in  their 
natural  state;  but  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  guava-jelly  and  guava-cheese  aro 
brought  by  the  West  India  mail-steamers. 
The  wood  of  the  Guava-tree  has  a flue 
close  grain,  and  has  been  experimented 
upon  as  a substitute  for  boxwood  for  en- 
graving purposes;  but  It  proved  too  soft 
to  stand  the  pressure  of  printing,  especially 
when  engraved  with  flue  lines. 

P,  CattU-yanum,  the  Purple  Guava, though 
originally  brought  to  Europe  from  China, 
is  most  probably  a native  of  Brazil.  It  has 
smooth  round  branchlets,  smooth  leathery 
leaves.and  short  one-flowered  stalks.  The 
fruits— which  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
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dance,  and  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  common  Guavas  by  their  deep  claret- 
coloured  pitted  rind— are  filled  with  a 
juicy  pale  flesh  of  a very  agreeable  acid- 
sweet  flavour.  [A.  S.] 

PSILOCARYA.  A genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Rhynchospo- 
re<e.  The  inflorescence  is  in  many-flow- 
ered spikelets ; scales  all  fertile,  imbricated 
on  every  side,  membranaceous  or  papery ; 
stamens  two,  with  long  persistent  flla- 


ments ; styles  cleft  In  two.  Steudel  de- 
I scribes  thirteen  species,  which  are  all  Ame- 
rican. [D.  M.] 

PSILOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = thin. 

PSILOTUM.  A genus  of  clubmosses 
with  a three-sided  stem,  three-celled  axil- 
lary capsules,  and  small  bristle-pointed 
: leaves.  The  stem  is  erect  and  dichotomous. 

The  only  species,  P.  triquetrum , grows  on 
| the  trunks  of  trees  in  tropical  or  equable 
; climates,  and  extends  through  Brazil  and 
Central  America  to  the  Southern  United 
States.  It  bears  cultivation  well,  and  is 
not  uncommon  in  hothouses.  The  spores 
burst  when  placed  in  water,  and  emit  a 
cloud  of  microscopic  particles.  CM.  J.  B.J 

PSILURUS.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Rottboellecc,  The  inflores- 
cence is  in  rounded  slender  spikes ; spike- 
lets  two-flowered,  the  lowest  flower  sessile 
and  hermaphrodite,  the  upper  stalked  and 
minute;  glume  one,  very  small,  oval,  and 
membranous ; pales  two,  membranaceous, 
the  lowest  one-nerved  with  a short  awn 
at  the  point,  the  upper  a little  longer,  and 
two-keeled;  stamen  one;  stigmas  two.  Only 
j one  species  is  described,  P.  nardoidee , 

! which  is  an  annual  grass,  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  [D.  M.] 

PSOPHOCARPUS.  A genus  of  Legumir 
t i08(c,  founded  upon  an  East  Indian  and 
! Mauritius  plant  previously  referred  to 
Dolichos,  and  two  others  from  Western 
i Africa  have  since  been  added  to  it.  They 
are  tuberous-rooted  herbs, with  herbaceous 
twining  stems,  trifoliate  leaves,  and  ra- 
cemes with  a few  flowers  at  the  end.  These 
have  an  unequally  two-llpped  calyx,  with 
j the  upper  lip  two-lobed  and  rather  larger 
| than  the  lower,  which  is  three-parted ; a 
i papilionaceous  corolla,  with  a roundish  re- 
flexed upper  petal  spurred  at  the  base  but 
destitute  of  callosities;  and  ten  stamens, 
nine  of  which  are  united  and  one  free. 
The  pods  are  furnished  with  four  thin 
longitudinal  wings  at  the  angles,  and  con- 
tain from  four  to  eight  roundish  seeds.  P. 
tetrag</nolobu8,  also  called  Dolichos  tetrago- 
nolobus,  is  grown  in  India  for  the  sake  of 
its  eatable  seeds.  [A.  8.] 

PSORALEA.  A very  large  and  most  ex- 
tensively dispersed  genus  of  Leguminosce, 
consisting  of  nearly  a hundred  species, 
spread  over  most  parts  of  the  American 
continent,  and  also  found  in  great  abun- 
dance at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  more  spa- 
ringly in  Australia,  and  still  more  so  in 
Asia.  The  genus  Is  named  from  the  Greek 
1 word  psoraleos*  ‘scurfy,’  in  reference  to  the 
; plants  belonging  to  it  being  for  the  most 
I part  sprinkled  all  over  or  roughened  with 
glandular  dots  or  wart-like  points.  They 
are  chiefly  small  shrubs  or  perennial  her- 
baceous plants,  sometimes  with  tuberous 
farinaceous  roots,  and  usually  have  com- 
pound leaves  composed  of  from  three  to 
five  leaflets  with  the  stipules  adhering  to 
the  stalk, though  occasionally  the  leaves  are 
simple  ; and  their  blue  white  or  purple  flow- 
ers are  borne  in  short  spikes  or  racemes.  The 


calyx  is  flve-cleft  and  persistent,  the  tube  \ 
covered  with  glands,  and  the  lowest  lobe  j 
j longer  than  the  others ; and  nine  of  the  J 
ten  stamens  are  joined  together,  the  tenth 
! being  generally  free  but  sometimes  joined  1 
| to  the  others  at  the  bottom,  and  the  five  I 
! alternate  anthers  often  imperfect.  The  1 
one-seeded  pods  are  seldom  longer  than  i 
the  calyx,  thick  and  often  wrinkled,  and 
i do  not  split  open  at  maturity. 

I P.  corylifolia  is  an  East  Indian  erect  her- 
| baceous  plant  growing  about  two  feet  in  ! 
height,  having  simple  egg-shaped  leaves, 
slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  pale 
bluish  flowers  in  dense  short  spike-like 
racemes  on  long  axillary  stalks.  The  pods, 
which  are  very'  small,  flat  and  oval  or  kid- 
, ney-sliaped,  have  an  aromatic  taste,  and 
are  employed  medicinally  by  the  native 
| doctors  in  India;  they  also  yield  an  oil, 
and  under  the  name  of  Bawchan-seedshave 
j been  sent  to  this  country  tor  pressing. 

P.  esculenta  is  a native  of  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  and  other  parts  of  North-west 
America,  where  its  tuberous  roots,  known 
as  Indian  or  Prairie  turnips  (Pomme 
Blanche  or  Pomme  de  Prairie),  form  a great 
part  of  the  food  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation, but  when  boiled  are  rather  insipid. 
It  is  a hairy  herbaceous  plant  about  a foot 
j high,  with  leaves  composed  of  five  leaflets  i 
disposed  in  a palmate  manner,  and  round- 
l iah  heads  of  blue  flowers, 
j In  Chili  the  leaves  of  P,glandulo8a,  there 
1 called  Culen,  are  used  as  a substitute  for  ! 
tea  under  the  name  of  Jesuit’s  Tea ; but 
j their  infusion  is  not  very  aromatic,  and  , 
! appears  to  be  valued  more  for  its  medicinal 
J properties  than  as  an  agreeable  beverage, 

; being  a powerful  vermifuge  and  likewise  a 
stomachic ; they  are  also  used  by  the  Chi- 
lians for  making  poultices  to  apply  to 
wounds,  and  an  infusion  of  the  root  is  f 
emetic  and  rurgatlve.  The  plant  has  been  i 
! introduced  Into  the  Mauritius,  and  has 
: there  lately  acquired  a reputation  as  a re- 
* medy  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

It  forms  a dwarfish  shrub,  with  trifoliate 
I leaves,  and  long-stalked  racemes  of  striped 
bluish  and  white  flowers.  [A.  S.J 

PSYCHINE.  A genus  of  Cruciferce , from  j 
Mediterranean  Africa,  containing  a hispid  1 
annual,  with  oblong  toothed  leaves,  those 
of  the  stem  amplexlcaul,  and  racemes  of 
white  violet-veined  flowers  opposite  the 
leaves,  with  leaf-like  bracts.  The  pod  is 
triangular,  laterally  compressed,  with  a 
very  narrow  septum  and  a beak  formed  by 
the  persistent  style,  which  is  four-Bided  at 
the  base,  and  Aliform  at  the  tip ; valves 
keeled,  winged  at  the  apex ; seeds  nurae-  ; 
rous,  with  folded  cotyledons.  [J.  T.  8.] 

P8YCHOTRIA.  The  etymology  of  this 
name  is  somewhat  obscure  ; the  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  it  Is  derived  from 
Greek  psyche^  ‘the  soul,'  • life,’  in  allusion 
to  the  active  properties  possessed  by  some 
of  the  species.  Botanfcally  it  is  applied  to 
a genus  of  Cinchonaeerw , consisting  of 
shrubs  found  In  tropical  countries,  espe- 
cially in  America.  The  more  important 
characters  of  the  genus  are : a nearly  entire 
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1 or  slightly  flve-toothed  calyx  limb ; a fun- 
| nel-shaped  corolla  with  a regular  tube,  and 
a spreading  or  reflected  flve-lobed  limb; 
!'  flve  stamens,  concealed  within  the  corolla 
! or  slightly  protruding;  and  a fleshy  fruit 
1 surmounted  by  the  calyx,  and  having  two 
smooth  or  ribbed  atones.  The  flowers  are 
mostly  in  terminal  panicles.  Several  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation  ; the  flowers  of  most 
of  them  are  white  or  yellowish,  and  of  no 
great  beauty.  One  is  said  to  grow  upon 
trees  as  an  epiphyte.  Emetic  properties 
are  assigned  to  the  roots  of  some  of  the 
species,  especially  to  those  of  P emctica , a 
Peruvian  plant,  which  furnishes  what  is 
called  Striated  Ipecacuanha,  a substance 
less  valuable  than  the  true  ipecacuanha. 
The  roots  of  P.  tincloria  and  P.  sulphured 
have  been  used  as  dyes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PT.EROXYLON  utile,  a small  timber 
tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, Is  the  only  plant  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  of  Sapindacece . It  has 
pinnate  leaves,  composed  of  flve  or  seven 
pairs  of  thick  unequal-sided  entire  leaflets, 
with  or  without  a terminal  one;  and  axil 
lary  bunches  of  flowers,  which  are  uni- 
sexual by  abortion,  and  have  a calyx  of 
1 four  sepals,  four  petals  without  appendages, 

! four  free  smooth  stamens,  and  a two-celled 
: flattened  ovary,  bearing  two  distinct  or 
1 united  styles,  and  two  round-headed  stig- 
1 mas  ; and  its  ripe  fruit  contains  two  winged 
; seeds,  one  in  each  cell.  The  timber  of 
Ptceroxylon  is  handsome,  durable,  and  takes 
i a good  polish,  and  Is  used  at  the  Cape  for 
1 making  articles  of  furniture  and  agricul- 
I tural  utensils.  It  is  called  Nleshout  or 
| Sneezewood  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  from 
| its  possessing  the  property  of  causing  the 
sawyers  to  sneeze  violently  when  employed 
■ upon  it.  On  account  of  its  not  being 
j much  affected  by  moisture,  it  is  used 
| for  mill-work  and  bridges:  and  It  is  said  to 
burn  readily,  even  when  green.  [A.  S.] 

PTARMICA.  A genus  proposed  for  the 
Achillea  Ptarmica , and  some  other  large- 
flowered  chiefly  alpine  species,  which  differ 
from  the  others  In  some  very  trifling  cha- 
racters. 

PTELEA.  The  Greek  name  for  the  elm, 
and  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  a genus  of 
sh  rubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Asia,  and  included  In  Xanthoxy- 
laeece.  It  may  be  briefly  characterised  by 
Its  monoecious  flowers,  which  have  a four 
to  five-parted  calyx,  four  to  flve  petals, 
and  in  the  male  flowers  as  many  stamens  ; 
In  the  female  flowers,  the  tw'o  to  three- 
celled  ovary  is  placed  on  a short  stalk. 
The  fruit  is  turgid  in  the  centre,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a broad  membranous  wing, 
like  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  elm. 

P.  trifoliata,  the  Shrubby  Trefoil  of  North 
America,  is  frequently  grown  In  shrub- 
beries in  this  country.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
rich  green  colour,  with  three  unequal  leaf- 
lets. In  autumn  these  leaves  assume  a 
fine  yellow  tinge.  The  flowers  are  greenish, 
arranged  in  corymbs  less  conspicuous  than 
the  curious  winged  fruits,  which  ripen  in 

October.  In  Canada  the  young  green 
shoots  are  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the 
form  of  infusion.  The  fruits  are  bitter  and 
aromatic,  and  have  been  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  hops.  [M.  T.  MJ 

PTERANDRA.  A genus  of  Malpighiac&B, 
consisting  of  tropical  American  shrubs, 
with  large  stipules  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Flowers  pink,  variously  disposed 
towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  their 
stalks  jointed  and  provided  with  two  small 
bracts,  flve-parted ; petals  nearly  regular, 
stamens  ten,  all  fertile,  one  or  sometimes 
both  sides  of  the  anthers  expanded  into  a ; 
crest-like  appendage— whence  the  name  of 
the  genus ; ovaries  three,  slightly  adher- 
ent ; styles  three.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PTERIDOGRAPHIA.  That  part  of  Bo- 
tany which  treats  of  Ferns. 

PTERIDOPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Fur 
mariaeeee , comprising  a stemless  herb  from 
Japan,  with  a thick  pramorse rhizome,  pec- 
tinate-pinnatisect  stalked  leaves  with  scaly 
petioles  and  numerous  linear-oblong  sub- 
falcate  segments  (the  terminal  one  three- 
lobed),  and  racemose  flowers.  Calyx  two- 
6 e pa  led,  deciduous ; petals  four,  the  two 
outer  ones  folded,  the  inner  plain;  sta- 
mens four;  ovary  orbicular,  compressed, 
one-cel  led ; style  filiform,  with  a capitate 
two-lobed  stigma.  [J.  T.  8J 

PTERIS.  A genus  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns  typical  of  the  Pteridecp.  It  is  known 
by  having  linear  marginal  sori,  on  a con- 
tinuous linear  receptacle,  and  covered  by 
a membranaceous  indusiuni  of  the  same 
form,  combined  with  free  veins.  The 
plants  vary  greatly  in  size  and  form,  some 
having  pedate  and  others  decompound 
fronds  ; and  they  are  distributed  over  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions,  though 
most  plentiful  In  the  latter.  In  the  true 
species  the  vernation  is  terminal ; but  in 
P.  aquilina , the  Common  Bracken,  not 
only  is  the  vernation  lateral,  but  the 
Indusium  is  double ; that  is  to  say,  the 
spore-cases  lie  between  two— an  inner 
and  an  outer  membrane.  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  species  will  have  to 
be  eventually  removed.  See  Russia. 
The  Bracken  is  the  badge  of  the  Robert- 
sons. . [T.  M.] 

PTERIS.  In  Greek  compounds  = a wing 
or  membranous  expansion. 

PTEROCARPUS.  With  the  exception  of 
one  South  African  species,  this  genus  of 
Leguminosce  is  confined  within  the  tropics, 
but  has  representatives  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  fifteen  described  species 
are  all  trees,  frequently  of  large  size,  and 
have  alternate  pinnate  leaves  with  alter- 
nate or  irregularly  opposite  leaflets,  and 
simple  racemes  or  loose  panicles  of  showy 
yellow  flowers,  which  have  a flve-toothed 
somewhat  two-lipped  calyx  narrowed  or 
top-shaped  at  the  base,  and  a papilionaceous 
corolla  with  glabrous  petals,  and  contain 
ten  stamens  united  into  a sheath,  which  is 
split  on  the  upper  or  both  sides  (some- 
times nine  are  united  and  one  free),  and  an 
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ovary  with  from  two  to  six  ovules.  Thu 
pods  are  flat,  nearly  round  or  oval,  and 
somewhat  one-sided— usually  thick  and 
hard  in  the  middle  or  seed-hearing  part, 
but  more  or  less  attenuated  into  a thin 
wing  at  the  edges  all  round  ; and  they  con- 
tain from  one  to  three  seeds  separated  by 
thin  woody  partitions. 

Gum  Kino  is  obtained  from  trees  of  tills 
genus : in  India  from  P.  ilarsupium,  and 
in  Africa  from  P.  erinaceus.  Both  these 
species  are  large  trees,  affording  valuable 
hard  timber;  that  of  the  former  being  ex- 
I tenslvely  used  in  Indlaln  tho manufacture 
of  cotton-gins,  while  that  of  the  latter  Is 
I known  In  Western  Africa  as  Rosewood. 

1 Kino  is  obtained  by  making  V-shaped  in- 
] clslons  in  the  bark,  from  which  the  juice 
i exudes  and  hardens  into  a brittle  mass, 

I easily  broken  into  little  angular  shilling 
] fragments  of  a bright  ruby  colour.  It  is 
I highly  astringent,  and  is  used  medicinally 
in  diarrhoea,  &c.,  and  in  India  for  dyeing 
i and  tanning.  Another  species,  P.  eunta- 
Zinas,  yields  the  deep  red  dyewood  known 
as  Red  Saunders,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  annually  exported  from  India.  [A.S.J 

PTEROCARYA.  A small  genus  of  Jug- 
landaeet e,  containing  Caucasian,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese  species,  ail  of  them  trees  with 
pinnate  leaves  composed  of  about  a dozen 
pairs  of  leaflets.  It  Is  distinguished  by  its 
two-winged  indehiscerit  fruits.  [A.  a] 

PTE ROCEPH ALUS.  A genus  of  Dipsa- 
eacerr,  founded  on  the  Scabiorn  plumota  and 
some  others  from  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, in  which  the  calyx  when  in  fruit  is 
converted  Into  a pappus  of  numerous  soft 
feathery  bristles. 

PTEROCOCCPS.  A genus  of  Polygonn- 
erw,  from  Southern  Russia  and  Siberia, 
distinguished  from  Calligonum  and  Calli- 
pbyea  by  having  the  four-angled  nut  with 
each  angle  produced  into  a double  papery 
or  leathery  wing,  and  by  being  smooth 
between  the  wings.  They  are  leafless 
shrubs,  with  articulated  branches,  oclirc- 
ate  stipules,  and  flowers  with  a five-parted 
coloured  perianth.  P.  aphyllus,  or  Calligo- 
num Pallasia,  has  suborblcular  toothed 
wings  to  the  fruit,  and  reddish  flowers. 
The  roots  when  pounded  are  said  to 
furnish  a mucilaginous  edible  substance 
resembling  gum  tragacanth.  [J . T.  8J 

PTERODISCCS  speciosue,  the  only 
known  representative  of  thlB  genus  of 
PetUiliacete,  is  an  herbaceous  plant  with 
tuberous  roots,  confined  to  Southern 
Africa,  and  now  an  Inmato  of  our  gar- 
dens. The  leaves  are  opposite,  oblong 
sinuato-dentate,  the  flowers  axillary  and 
of  a purple  colour,  which  renders  them 
very  ornamental.  The  calyx  Is  small  and 
five-cleft,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  with 
a flve-lobed  border ; the  stamens  are 
four,  the  stigma  bilabiate,  and  the  fruit  an 
lndehiscent  capsule,  round,  compressed, 
with  two  broad  wings  at  the  edge,  email 
tubercules  at  the  surface,  and  two  or  ap- 
parently six- celled,  two  of  the  cells  con-  I 
taming  isolated  peuduloua  seeds.  [B.  SJ 


PTEROGLOSSIS.  The  name  of  a Chilian  t 
perennial  constituting  a genus  of  Scrophur 
! lariacec e.  The  stems  are  numerous,  slender, 
branched  ; leaves  plnnately  divided  ; flow- 
er-stalks axillary  in  loose  panicles ; calyx 
tubular,  ten-nerved ; corolla  funnel-shaped, 
contracted  below,  dilated  above,  the  limb 
unequally  flve-lobed  and  somewhat  two- 
lipped  ; stamens  four,  filaments  dilated ; 
anthers  notched  at  the  top,  and  opening 
by  a chink  at  the  notch  ; ovary  on  a short 
stalk  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a fleshy 
lotted  disk;  the  style  dilated  at  its  upper 
portion  and  the  stigma  notched,  with  a 
viscid  gland  in  the  notch,  keeled  on  the 
j upper,  flat  on  the  lower  surface,  the  inar- 
> gins  dilated  into  broad  membranaceous 
wings  that  overlap  the  two  lower  stamens; 
capsule  two-valved,  concealed  by  the  persis- 
tent calyx,  [M.  T.  M.] 

PTEROPHYLLA.  A genus  of  Ounonia- 
| ear,  forming  a tree  from  the  Moluccas, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  erect 
aggregated  splke-liko  racemes.  Calyx 
four-cleft,  deciduous ; petals  four;  stameus 
eight ; ovary  woolly,  two-celled ; style  very 
short,  incurved.  [J.  T.  SO  | 

PTEROPODITTM.  A doubtful  genus  of  j 
Bxgnrniiacem,  probably  identical  with  Ja-  ' 
earanda,  consisting  of  two  South  American  j 
species,  trees  with  pinnated  or  blplnnated 
leaves,  and  large  panicles  of  purple  flowers.  I 
The  calyx  Is  bell-shaped  or  tubular,  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  stamens  four  in 
number,  with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth,  the 
anthers  glabrous  ; fruit  unknown.  [B.  SO 

PTEROSPERMUM.  A genus  of  Sterm-  i 
liaccte , of  the  tribe  JTelieterete,  in  which 
the  ovary  Is  borne  on  a stalk  closely  com- 
bined with  the  staminal  column,  and  the 
anthers  are  sttpltate  as  in  UelicUres ; hut 
the  anther-cells  are  linear  and  parallel,  and 
the  capsule  Is  almost  woody,  containing 
numerous  winged  seeds.  There  are  about 
fourteen  species,  tropical  Asiatic  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  more  or  less  of  a scaly  or  stel- 
late tomentutn.  The  leaves  are  alternate 
coriaceous  entire  or  toothed,  and  usually 
very  oblique.  The  flowers  are  on  short 
axillary  peduncles,  usually  large  white  and 
fragrant,  sometimes  attaining  several  Inch- 
es in  length,  although  their  beRuty  Is  di- 
minished by  a want  of  breadth  and  expan- 
sion. 

PTEROSPORA.  A genus  of  flr-rares, 
distinguished  by  having  Its  calyx  five- 
parted,  the  corolla  with  a five-toothed 
border,  and  the  seeds  numerous,  small, 
each  with  a wing-like  membrane.  P.  An- 
dromeda Is  the  only  species,  an  annual 
with  flowers  like  Andromeda,  and  the  whole 
plant  dotted  with  viscid  hairs ; it  Is  a na- 
tive of  Canada.  The  name  is  indicative  of 
the  winged  seed,  a prominent  characteris- 
tic of  the  genuB.  [G.  D.j 

PTEROSTEGIA.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  order  Polygmacea  and  tribe  Eriogonea, 

In  which  the  flowers  are  enrlosed  in  an  in- 
volucre. It  differs  from  others  in  the  in- 
volucre being  formed  of  two  leaves,  which 


enclose  one  flower.  There  are  two  known 
species,  both  natives  of  California— P.  dry- 
marioidea  and  P.  maeroptera.  The  first  is 
a smooth  trailing  much-branched  annual 
herb,  with  opposite  stalked  leaves  having 
rounded  or  bilobed  blades,  and  small  In- 
volucres single  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
their  margins  crested  with  slender  teeth. 
In  P.  maeroptera  the  Involucral  leaves  en- 
, large  as  the  fruit  ripens,  s d that  when 
' mature  they  arc  half  an  inch  across.  In 
both  the  Involucral  leaves  are  formed  like 
the  valves  of  an  oyster-shelL  [A.  A.  B.] 

PTEROSTYRAX.  The  name  applied  to 
a Japanese  shrub,  constituting  a genus  of 
Slyraeaeea.  The  shrub  Is  covered  with 
stellate  hairs,  has  sharply  serrated  ovate 
leaves,  and  bears  axillary  and  terminal 
| panicles  of  flowers.  The  tube  of  the  calyx 
Is  adherent  for  a short  distance  to  the 
ovary;  the  stamens  are  ten,  five  longer 
than  the  rest,  all  partially  united  below 
Into  a tube ; the  ovary  contains  numerous 
. ovules,  arranged  In  two  rows;  the  style 
1 ! being  awl-shaped,  jointed  above  the  base, 
and  the  stigma  somewhat  flve-lobed.  Fruit 
dry,  somewhat  woody,  partially  adherent 
to  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  limb  of  which 
Is  expanded,  and  forma,  as  It  were,  live 
wings  to  the  fruit,  whence  the  name  of  the 
genus.  [M.T.  MJ 

PTEROZONIUM.  A genus  of  ferns  be- 
longing to  the  Gymnogrammca,  and  sepa- 
rated Indeed  from  Oymnogramma  Itself, 
where  some  botanists  still  retain  It.  The 
only  species,  P.  reniforme,  a South  Ameri- 
can species,  of  dwarf  stature,  with  simple 
renlform  coriaceous  fronds,  has  the  sorl 


Pterononium  reniforme. 

placed  In  so  remarkable  a position,  that 
It  has  been  made  the  type  of  a distinct 
genus.  The  sorl  are  linear,  and  rndlato- 
furcate,  but  laterally  approximate,  so  that 
they  soon  become  confluent  Into  a broad 
horseshoe-shaped  band  on  the  back  of  the 
renlform  frond  This  confluence  of  the 
contiguous  lines  of  spore-cases  Indicates 
a considerable  approach  towards  the  struc- 
ture of  Piatyloma.  lT.  MJ 

PTERYGIUM.  Any  wing  or  membranous 
expansion  of  seeds. 


PTERYGODIUM.  A genus  of  Cape  or- 
chids, small  terrestrial  leafy  plants,  with 
sheathing-based  leaves,  and  solitary  or 
racemose  pale-yellow  or  greenish  flowers, 
which  have  their  upper  sepal  agglutinated 
to  the  petals  and  forming  a hood,  whence 
one  species  Is  called  Monk's  Cowl.  The 
two  lateral  sepals  are  free  and  spreading ; 
and  the  lip  adnate  to  the  face  of  the  column, 
and  furnished  with  a large  tongue-formed 
appendage  at  Its  base.  [A.  S.J 

PTERYGOTA.  A name  under  which  It 
Is  proposed  to  separate  Sterculia  alata  from 
the  rest  of  the  genus  on  account  of  Its 
wlngpd  seeds.  It  Is  an  East  Indian  tree, 
of  which  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  narcotic. 

PTILOTA.  A beautiful  genus  of  rose- 
spored  Alga  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Ceramiacea,  and  distinguished  by  their 
compressed  inarticulate  frond,  which  Is  re- 
peatedly pinnate.  P.  plumoaa  is  confined 
to  our  northern  coast,  growing  constantly 
on  Laminaria  digitata.  P.  eericea  Is  more 
finely  divided,  and  is  common  on  our 
coasts,  growing  on  rocks,  and  occasionally 
on  Fncus  aerratns.  It  Is  one  of  the  plants 
often  used  for  making  up  seaweed  ptc- 
| tures.  A species  which  occurs  at  the 
Cape  Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Alga, 
and  there  are  other  southern  species.  The 
genus  does  not  apparently  occur  on  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  [M.  J.  B.j 

PTI  LOTUS.  A genus  of  Amaranthaeea, 

! consisting  of  glabrous  annuals  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Moluccas,  with  narrow  al- 
ternate leaves,  and  terminal  heads  of 
flowers  with  shining  searlous  bracts ; peri- 
gone  of  five  sepals,  with  three  bracts  at 
the  base  ; stamens  live,  united  at  the  base, 
wlthoutlntermedlatestaminodes ; anthers 
two-celled ; utricle  indehlscentone-seeded, 
enclosed  in  the  woolly  sepals.  [J.  T.  SO 

PTISAN.  A medicated  drink  prepared 
from  the  flowers  of  Malva  sylveatrU. 

PTYCHOBE.  An  internal  membrane 
overlying  the  external  skin  of  a cell  Inter- 
nally ; the  protoplasm. 

PTYCHOMERIA.  A genus  of  Burman- 
niacea  consisting  of  six  or  seven  small 
slender  leafless  annuals  front  tropical  Bra- 
zil and  Guiana.  They  are  allied  to  Dictyo- 
etegia,  but  remarkable  for  the  long  slender 
tube  of  the  perianth.  Its  three  outer  lobes 
being  more  or  less  three-cleft,  whilst  the 
three  Inner  ones  are  very  small  or  entirely 
deficient. 

PTYCHOTIS.  A small  genus  of  annual 
or  biennial  plants  belonging  to  the  Umbel- 
li/era,  found  In  the  south  of  Europe,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  In  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  India.  It  Is  distinguished  by 
tlie  compound  umbels  of  white  flowers 
being  surrounded  by  a few-leaved  invo- 
lucre, by  the  margin  of  the  calyx  being 
flve-toothed,  and  the  petals  notched  or  slit 
at  the  apex,  with  a long  lnflexed  point 
proceeding  from  the  sinus  and  cohering 
with  the  middle  vein ; and  by  the  two 
halves  of  the  rough  laterally  compressed 
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fruit,  having  each  five  equal  thread-like 
riba  with  single  vittae  between  them.  All 
the  species  have  the  stem-leaves  more  or 
less  minutely  cut  Into  numerous  hair-llke 
segments. 

P.Ajowan  is  a small  plant, with  erect  fork- 
ing stems,  and  very  few  leaves,  the  lower 
of  which  are  cut  into  numerous  narrow 
segments  and  the  upper  are  simply  pin- 
nate ; and  produces  umbels  composed  of 
from  seven  to  nine  rays  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  narrow  entire  leaflets.  It  is 
very  much  cultivated  during  the  cold  sea- 
son in  Bengal,  where  it  is  called  Ajowan 
or  Ajouan,  or  Javanee,  and  valued  for 
; its  aromatic  fruits,  which  are  commonly 
used  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes. 
They  are  very  small,  somewhat  like  cara- 
ways, rough  on  the  surface  and  strongly 
ribbed,  and  remarkable  for  their  strong 
odour  of  thyme.  [A.  S.] 

PUBERA  (/Etas).  The  period  in  the  dura- 
tion of  a fruit  succeeding  to  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  ovules. 

PUBLIC-HOUSE  PLANT.  Asarumeuro- 
pamm. 

PUCCINIA.  An  important  genus  of  co- 
niomycetor.s  Fungi,  and  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  Pucciniati . It  is  distinguished 
by  the  uniseptate  stipitate  protosporee, 
which  are  not  bound  together  by  gelatine. 
The  species  are  all  parasitic,  growing  on 
the  different  parts  of  phsenogiuns,  and  in 
a few  rare  instances  on  cryptogams.  The 
mycelia  creep  amongst  and  penetrate 
the  cells  of  the  mother-plants,  exhaust- 
ing their  juices  and  appropriating  them 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  large  proto- 
spores.  The  species  are  therefore  more 
or  less  destructive  to  the  mother-plant,  ! 
unless  where  they  tend  to  repress  over-  i 
luxuriance.  P.  gralhinis,  which  occurs  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world  on  grasses,  J 
and  especially  on  cereals,  is  the  common 
wheat  mildew,  one  of  the  most  formidable  ! 
diseases  of  wheat,  and  one  for  which  no  : 
remedy  has  as  yet  been  found.  Were  it 
even  possible  to  devise  any  plan  which 
might  destroy  every  particle  of  wheat 
mildew,  there  would  still  be  a fresh  supply 
in  the  fields  from  the  wild  grasses.  Most 
species  of  Puccinia , besides  the  proper 
protosporcs,  produce  others  which  are 
unicellular,  and  which  arc  generally  as- 
signed to  Credo  or  its  allied  genera.  These, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  are  distinct  from  the 
young  protospores  before  the  septum  is 
formed.  Occasionally  two  distinct  species 
exist  together  on  the  same  plant.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PUCCINLEI.  A natural  order  of  conio- 
mycetous  Fungi , formerly  restricted  to 
those  parasitic  secies  wThich  have  septate 
protospores,  but  now  extended  to  those 
which  consist  of  a single  cell,  provided 
there  be  no  true  peridlura,  as  in  &cidium. 
In  Xenodochus  and  Aregma  the  septa  are 
numerous  ; in  Triphragmium  there  is  occa- 
sionally a vertical  septum : in  the  sections 
Uredinei  and  Ustilaginei  they  are  mostly 
I unicellular;  and  in  the  latter  the  mother- 
: threads  vanish  at  a very  early  stage  of 


r growth.  In  Cystopus  they  are  chained  fj 
together,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  a circum-  ? 
stance  which  occurs  also  in  the  rose  rust 
referred  to  the  genus  Coleosporium.  In  all, 
the  protospores  germinate  either  from 
some  indifferent  point  by  the  protrusion 
of  the  inner  membrane,  or  from  definite 
points  like  many  polleu-grains.  Some  of 
the  species,  as  mildew  and  smut,  are  cos- 
mopolites, but  one  or  two  genera  have  at 
present  occurred  only  in  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical countries.  Podisoma  and  Gymno- 
sporangium  differ  merely  in  their  abundant 
gelatine.  [31.  J.  B.] 

PUCCOON.  The  Blood-root,  Sanguinaria 
canadensis.  — , HAIRY.  Lithospermum 
hirtum.  — , HOARY.  Lithospermum 
canescens.  — , YELLOW.  Hydrastis  cana- 
densis. 

PUCELAGE.  (Fr.)  Vinca. 

PUCELLE.  (Fr.)  Galanthus  nivalis. 

PUCHA-PAT.  The  Patchouli,  Pogostemon 
Patchouly , used  In  India  as  an  ingredient 
in  tobacco  for  smoking,  and  for  scenting 
the  hair,  clothes,  &c. 

PUCHIRIM.  A South  American  name 
for  Sassafras. 

PUClfiRE.  (Fr.)  Plantago  Psyllium. 

PUCKFIST.  PUCKBALL,  or  BALL- 
FIST.  Evidently  a corruption  of  the  Ger- 
man word  Boflst,  applied  generally  to  the 
larger  puffballs.  According  to  Withering, 
they  are  sometimes  called  Bunt.  [M.  J.  B.j 

PUDDING-PIPE  TREE.  Cassia  Fistula. 

PUDIS.  (Fr.)  Pistacia  Terebinthus. 

PUERAUIA.  A tall  woody  twiner  from 
I the  Himalayas,  described  as  constituting 
! a genus  of  Leguminosce  of  the  suborder 
, Papilionacew,  having  the  foliage  and 
i flowers  of  Phaseolecs , with  the  jointed  pod 
i of  Hedysareae.  This  point  has  not,  however, 
as  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  genus  may  be  the 
same  as  the  more  recently  established 
Neustanthus. 

PUETTE.  (Fr.)  Lcpidium  ruder  alt. 

PUFFBALL.  Ly  coper  don. 

PUINE.  (Fr.)  Camus  sanguinea. 

PULAS.  An  Indian  name  for  Butea 
frondosa  and  B.  superha. 

PULICAIRE.  (Fr.)  Pulicaria  vulgaris. 

PULICARIA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Corymbiferce 
of  compound  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
conspicuously  rayed,  all  yellow;  the  florets 
of  the  ray  forming  a single  row,  and  desti- 
tute of  a pappus ; and  those  of  the  disk 
furnished  with  a hairy  pappus,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a cup-like  membrane.  P. 
dysenttrica,  the  Common  Fleabane,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  supposed  virtue 
of  its  smoke  when  burnt  in  driving  away 
fleas.  It  is  a common  plant  in  marshes 
and  by  the  sides  of  rivers  in  England, 
where  it  is  conspicuous  in  autumn  by  its 
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numerous  bright-yellow  flower-heads,  and 
wrinkled  downy  oblong  leaves.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  one  foot.  P.  vul- 
garis is  a much  smaller  plant,  growing  in 
moist  sandy  places,  but  is  less  frequent  and 
unpretending  in  appearance.  [C.  A.  J.j 
PULLET-SHAPED.  Circular,  com- 
pressed, contracted  In  the  middle  of  its 
circumference  so  as  to  resemble  a pulley ; 
as  the  embryo  of  Commelyna  communis. 

PULLIPUNTA.  A Peruvian  name  for 
Phytelejihas  macrocarpa. 

PULLOJL  An  African  name  for  Bombax 
Ceiba. 

PULL-PIPES.  A local  North  of  England 
name  for  the  stems  of  some  of  the  larger 
Equiteta. 

PULLUS.  Black,  with  a strong  lustre. 
PULMONAIRE.  (Fr.)  Pulmonaria.  — 

DE  Cnfeh'E.  Sticta  jmlmanacea.  — DES 
FRANCAIS.  Hitrnccum  p ulmomarium. 

— DES  MARAIS.  Gentiana  Pneummnnthe. 

— DE  VIRGINIE.  Pulmonaria  virginica. 

PULMONARIA.  The  Lungwort : a genus 
of  Boraginacecc,  occurring  in  Europe  and 
North  America,  consisting  of  hispid  peren- 
nials, with  creeping  rhizomes,  and  large 
ovate  root-leaves,  often  marked  with  white 
blotches ; the  stems  short,  with  smaller 
leaves,  and  a terminal  raceme  of  blue 
flowers,  which  are  red  while  in  bud.  Calyx 
five-sided  tubular  flve-toothed,  bell-shaped 
in  fruit;  corolla  between  funnel-shaped 
and  salver-shaped,  with  an  open  throat 
without  scales;  stamens  Included;  nuts 
free,  smooth,  affixed  to  the  receptacle  by 
the  truncate  bases.  Two  species  occur 
in  Britain : P.  officinalis,  with  ovate  root- 
leaves,  probably  an  introduced  plant;  and 
P angustifolia,  with  elliptical  root-leaves 
narrowed  at  the  base,  which  appears  to  be 
wild  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  [J.  T.  8.] 

The  Pulmonaria  formerly  held  a place  in 
almost  everv  garden,  under  the  country- 
name  of  Jerusalem  Cowslip,  Its  purple 
flowers  and  spotted  leaves  recommending 
it  to  notice ; whilst  It  was  held  in  great 
esteem  for  Its  reputed  medicinal  qualities  in 
diseases  of  thelungs,  and  washence  called 
Lungwort.  It  is  occasionally  found  In 
woods  and  thickets.  Its  former  use  in 
diseases  of  the  lungs  was  Indicated  to  our 
forefathers  by  the  well-defined  white  spots 
on  the  leaves  of  the  P.  officinalis.  These 
spots  were  supposed  so  far  to  imitate 
those  of  the  lungs,  as  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Nature  to  point  out  its  uses, 
especially  iu  consumption.  Sir  J.  E. Smith 
says  that  1 every  Part  of  the  plant  is  mu- 
cilaginous; but  its  reputation  for  coughs 
arose  not  from  this  circumstance,  but  from 
the  speckled  appearance  of  the  leaves  re- 
semblingthelungs  I ' The  Lungwort,  how- 
ever, offers  an  interesting  instance  of  a 
riant  which,  though  having  been  used  as  a 
remedy  from  the  most  sui>erstltious  mo- 
tives, yet  fortunately  possessed  those  de- 
mulcent qualities,  which  from  their  bene- 
ficial effects  were  confirmation  of  the  belief 
in  a wrong  theory.  "J 


PULP.  The  juicy  tissue  found  in  the 
interior  of  plants ; sometimes  applied  to 
the  succulent  hymentum  of  fungals. 
PULQUE.  The  fermented  juice  of  Agave. 

PULSATILLE.  (Fr.)  Anemone  Pulsa- 
tilla, sometimes  called  Pulsatilla  vulgaris. 

PULSE.  A common  name  for  the  seeds 
of  many  cultivated  Leguminosce,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  &c. 

PULTEN’.EA.  A genus  of  leguminosai 
of  the  suborder  Papilionaesic  and  tribe  Po- 
dalyrkir,  consisting  of  Australian  shrubs, 
with  alternate  entire  or  two-lobed  small 
sessile  leaves,  small  brown  stipules,  and 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  flowers  in  ter- 
minal heads  or  in  the  upper  axils,  always 
surrounded  by  small  brown  or  scarious 
bracts.  The  calyx-lobes  are  nearly  equal, 
the  stamens  all  free,  the  pod  small,  more 
or  less  flattened,  containing  one  or  two 
seeds.  There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty 
species,  two  or  three  of  which  are  occasion- 
ally crown  in  greenhouses  amongst  other 
Australian  papilionaceous  shrubs. 

PULVEROU8.  Powdery  ; consisting  of 
powdery  matter. 

PULVERULENT.  Covered  with  dust  or 
powdery  matter. 

PULVINULI.  Spongy  excrescences  in 
Lichens,  sometimes  rising  up  from  the 
tliallus  and  often  resembling  minute  trees, 
as  in  Parmelia  glomulifera. 

PULVINULU&  A heap  of  naked  spores, 
such  as  occur  in  the  genus  Spiloma. 

PULVINU8  cadj.  PULVINATE,  PUL- 
VINIFORM).  A cushion-like  enlargement 
at  the  base  of  some  leaves,  or  at  the  apex 
of  some  petioles.  % 

PULVia  Powder,  dust,  So. 

PUMICIN.  (Fr.)  Palm-oil. 

PUMILUS.  Short, close-growing,  as  com- 
pared with  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
or  family. 

PUMPKIN.  A species  of  Gourd,  Cucnr- 
bita  Pcpo.  The  name  Is  sometimes  loosely 
applied  to  other  gourds. 

PUN.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaves  of 
Typlui  elephantina. 

PUNCHUDE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 
PUNCTATA  VASA.  Dotted  vessels; 
tubes  having  dot-like  appearances  on  their 
sides.  See  Bothrbnchyma. 

PUNCTATE.  Dotted;  marked  with  somo 
colour  disposed  iu  very  small  round  spots 
or  points. 


PUNCTUM  VEGETATIONI8.  The  grow 
lng  point  of  a leaf-bud. 

PUNOA-PUNGA.  A kind  of  bread  made 
from  the  pollen  of  the  Raupo,  Typha  an- 
gustifolia. 

PUNGENT.  Terminating  gradually  in  a 
hard  sharp  point,  as  the  lobes  of  the  Holly 
leaf. 
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PUNICA.  Owing  to  the  singular  struc- 
ture of  its  fruit,  this  genus,  which  con- 
tains only  one  species,  P.  Granatum  (the 
Pomegranate),  was  by  some  botanists  form- 
ed into  a separate  order  GranaUte ; but  it  is 
now  more  generally  considered  to  belong 
to  tho  Myrtaccic.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
fruit  resides  in  its  being  composed  of  two 


Panics  Granatum. 

whorls  of  carpels,  one  placed  above  the 
other,  the  lower  consisting  of  three  or 
four  and  the  upper  of  from  live  to  ten 


Punica  Granatum  (fruit). 

carpels  ; and  Its  seeds  also  differing  from 
the  rest  of  the  order  in  having  a pellucid 
pulpy  coating. 

The  Pomegranate  is  a native  of  Northern 
Africa  and  Western  Asia,  and  is  usually  a 
tree  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
feet  high,  with  oblong  or  lance-shaped  en- 
tire leaves,  destitute  of  dots,  and  without 
the  marginal  vein  usual  in  Myrtacece ; but 
there  is  a dwarf  variety  with  narrower 
leaves,  sometimes  called  P.  nan a,  natura- 
lised in  the  West  IndleB.  Its  flowers  are 
usually  scarlet,  though  sometimes  wliitcor 
yellowish,  and  have  a leathery  top-shaped 
calyx  divided  at  the  top  into  five  to  seven 
valvate  lobes,  and  as  many  or,  in  certain 
double-flowering  varieties,  a larger  number 
of  petals.  Pomegranates  are  greatly  valued 
In  warm  countries  on  account  of  their  de- 
licious, cooling,  and  refreshing  pulp.  Nu- 
merous varieties  are  grown,  some  being 
sweet  and  vinous,  and  others  acid  or  of  a 
bitter  astringent  taste ; and  the  colour  of 
their  pulp  Is  also  much  redder  in  some  than 
in  others.  They  are  generally  about  the  size 
of  the  fist,  and  have  a tough  leathery  rind 
of  a beautiful  deep  golden  colour  tinged 
with  red,  and  are  crowned  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  calyx-lobes.  The  rind,  espe- 


cially that  of  the  bitter  kind,  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  tannin,  and  Is  used  for 
tanning  the  celebrated  morocco-leather, 
and  also  as  an  astringent  medicine ; the 
flowers  likewise  yield  a red  dye.  [A.  S.] 

PUNICEUS.  The  same  as  Phcenlceus. 

PUNIC1N.  A peculiar  principle,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Punica  Grana- 
tum, which  has  the  appearance  of  an  oleo- 
resin. 

PUNK.  Touchwood  or  vegetable  tinder. 

PUNNEERIA.  A genus  of  Solanactm 
containing  only  one  species,  P.  coagulant, 
common  in  rocky  and  cultivated  soil 
throughout  Scinde,  Afghanistan,  and  Be- 
loochtstan,  and  well  known  to  the  natives 
of  those  countries  on  account  of  its  berries 
having  the  property  of  coagulating  milk, 
in  the  same  manner  as  rennet,  for  which 
they  are  substituted  by  the  Beloochees  and 
Affghans,  who  call  them  Puneer-bund,  i.e. 
cheesemaker.  It  Is  a shrubby  plant,  grow- 
ing from  one  to  three  feet  high,  clothed  in 
all  parts  with  a down  formed  of  b tar-llke 
hairs,  which  give  it  an  ash-grey  hue.  Its 
leaves  sometimes  grow  in  pairs,  and  are 
thlckish  and  of  the  Barne  colour  on  both 
surfaces,  oblong  or  lance-shaped  and  un- 
equal-sided ; and  bear  in  their  axils  two  or 
three  small  drooping  flowers,  which  are 
unisexual  by  abortion,  the  sexes  being 
borne  on  distinct  plants.  Both  have  a five- 
cut  calyx,  that  of  the  female  increasing  in 
size  after  flowering  and  closely  enveloping 
the  ripe  fruit ; and  their  bell-shaped  corolla 
has  a five-parted  limb.  The  males  contain 
I five  fertile  stamens  as  long  as  the  corolla- 
tube,  and  an  Imperfect  ovary  ; and  the  fe- 
males five  short  barren  stamens,  and  a per- 
fect two-celled  ovary  bearing  a simple 
style  and  two  broad  flat  stigmas.  (A.  SJ 

PUNOWUR  PAIT.  A Malayan  name  for 
Eurycuma  Umgifolia. 

PUPCNHA.  A name  used  In  the  Amazon 
district  for  Quilitlma  gpccios a. 

PURA-AU,  or  PURATRURA.  A Tahitian 
name  for  OraUcva  religiota. 

PUIIDI.E  A.  A handsome  shrub,  with  al- 
ternate sessile  entire  glabrous  and  coria- 
ceous leaves,  and  pink  flowers  in  an  ele- 
gantly drooping  terminal  raceme.  The 
calyx  consists  of  five  very  unequal  sepals, 
which  as  well  as  the  bracts  are  thin  and 
scarious ; there  are  five  distinct  petals,  and  i 
ten  stamens  with  the  anthers  opening  in 
terminal  pores  as  in  Ericaeetc ; the  fruit  is  ! 
a four-celled  nut  with  one  seed  In  each  cell. 
It  forms  a genus  of  the  little  group  of  Oy- 
riUacece  nearly  allied  to  Ericace< p,  although 
polypecalous.  It  was  named  after  M.  Purdle, 
the  collector,  who  discovered  it  near  La 
Cruz  in  New  Grenada. 

PURGA  MACHO.  Ipomaa.  batatoidex. 
— DEUENTIO,  or  DA  PAULISTAS.  Anda 
Gomesii. 

PURKIKJIA.  A generic  name  applied 
by  Presl  to  some  specimens  of  a Mexi- 
can shrub  figured  by  him,  but  which  ap- 
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pear  to  be  a diseased  state  of  some  species 
of  Myrsinacece,  probably  an  Ardisia. 

PURPLE.  Dull  red  with  a slight  dash  of 
blue. 

PURPLE-HEART,  GUIANA.  Copai/era 
pubijlora  and  C.  bradeata.  — , TRINIDAD. 
Peltogyne  panieulata,  — , WEST  INDIAN. 
Copai/era  officinalis. 

PURPLE-LIP.  Vanilla  claviculata. 


PURPLES.  Vibrio . 

PURPLEWORT.  Comarum  palustre. 

PURPURASCENS.  Having  a purplish 
colour. 

PURRET.  Allium  Porrnm. 

PURSE-TASSELS.  Mascari  comosum. 

PURSHIA.  A shrub  from  the  Oregon 
district  in  North-west  America,  with  small 
villous  three-toothed  or  three-lobed  leaves, 
and  solitary  nearly  sessile  yellow  flowers, 
forming  a genus  of  Bosacece,  allied  in  many 
respects  to  Oeum. 

PURSILL.  A Scotch  name  for  Alaria 
esculenta. 

PURSLANE,  or  PURCELL  A INE.  Por- 
tulaca  oleracea.  — , MILK.  Euphorbia 
maculata.  — , SEA.  A triplex  or  Obione 
portulacoides ; sometimes  used  as  a com-  i 
mon  name  for  Obione.  — , SEASIDE.  A 
West  Indian  name  for  Sesuvium  Portular 
castrum.  — , WATER.  Peplis ; also  Is- 
nardia  paliistris.  — , WILD.  Euphorbia 
Peplis. 

PURSLANE-TREE.  Portulacaria  afro. 

PUS,  PODUS.  In  Greek  compounds  = 
foot  or  stalk. 

PUSCHKINIA.  A genus  of  Liliacece, 
with  the  habit  of  Scillu,  but  having  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  cohering  at  the  j 
base,  and  the  filaments  united  into  a tube 
forming  a slx-lobed  crown.  It  is  a small 
bulbous  plant,  with  two  narrow  leaves,  ! 
and  a scape  supporting  a lax  raceme  of  ! 
campanulate  rotate  pale-blue  flowers.  It  is 
a native  of  Southern  Russia.  [J.  T.  S.] 

PUSILLUS.  Very  small.  See  Perpu- 
8ILLU8. 

PUSSLY.  A name  used  In  the  North 
• American  prairies  for  Purslane. 

FUTAMEN.  The  hard  bony  lining  or 
stone  of  the  fruit  of  many  plants,  as  of 
the  Plum,  Cherry,  &c. 

PUTCH-LEAP.  A Malayan  name  for 
Patchouly. 

PUTCHUK.  An  Eastern  name  for  the 
roots  of  the  Costus,  Aplotaxus  Lappa. 

PUTERA.  An  Indian  name  for  Typha 
elephant  ina. 

PUTIET.  (Fr.)  Cerasua  Podus. 

PUTRANJIVA.  A large  timber-tree,  with 
a white  close-grained  very  hard  wfood,  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Central  and 
Peninsular  India,',  forming  a genus  of 


Euphorbiacea  closely  allied  to  Phyllanthus, 

1 and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  fruit, which 
! is  always  one-seeded  only,  although  de- 
rived from  a three-celled  ovary  with  two 
ovules  In  each  cell. 

PUTTERLICKIA.  A genus  of  Celastra- 
cece  founded  on  the  Celastms  pyracanthus 
and  an  allied  apedes,  beth  from  the  Cape 
Colony,  which  differ  from  the  other  species 
of  Celastrm  in  having  about  six  ovules  iu 
each  cell  of  the  ovary  instead  of  two  only. 
The  genus  is  not  adopted  by  all  botanists. 

PUTTY-ROOT.  Aplectrum  hyemale. 

PUTWA.  An  Indian  namd  for  string 
and  ropes  made  from  the  fibre  of  Bauhinia 
racemosa. 

PUYA.  This  is  the  same  as  Pourretia 
1 of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  and  is  a tropical  and 
southern  subtropical  genus  of  Bromclia- 
ceee,  the  species  of  which  have  simple 
sometimes  almost  arboreous  leafy  stems, 
with  narrow  spiny  leaves,  and  simple  or 
compound  bracteated  flower-spikes.  Its 
flowers  have  a six-parted  perianth,  with 
the  divisions  in  two  series,  the  outer  caiy- 
cine  and  the  inner  petalold.  [A.  8.] 

PUYA.  Bbhmeria  Pupa. 

PYA.  A name  used  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  Tacca  oceanica. 
i PYCNANTHEMUM.  The  generic  name 
of  the  Mountain  Mints  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  closely  allied  to  our  own 
mints,  but  have  evidently  two-lipped  co- 
rollas, in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  1 
the  Labiates , while  in  Mentha  the  corolla 
has  an  almost  equally  four-lobed  border. 
About  a dozen  species  are  known,  peren- 
nial herbs  with  erect  four-angled  stems, 
furnished  with  opposite  mint-like  or  hys- 
sop-like leaves  smelling  like  those  of 
i spearmint  or  pennyroyal,  and  Bmall  white 
j or  lilac  flowers  disposed  in  terminal  dense 
: cymose  bracted  heads.  To  this  the  generic 
! name  (derived  from  the  Greek  pyknos 
! ‘dense,’  and  anthemon  ‘a  flower’)  alludes. 
The  chief  features  of  the  genus  are  the 
shortly  tubular  two-lipped  and  ten  to  thlr- 
teen-nerved  calyx,  naked  in  the  throat;  the 
two-lipped  corolla;  and  the  four  perfect 
stamens.  [A.  A.  BJ 

PYCNIDIA.  Many  species  of  Sphccria 
and  allied  genera  have  a second  kind  of 
fruit  resembling  in  some  measure  the 
perlthecia,  hut  instead  of  producing  asci 
generating  naked  spores.  These  organs  are 
called  pycnidla  to  distinguish  them  from 
perlthecia.  In  Erysiphe  two  kinds  of 
pycnidia  arc  sometimes  present,  the  one 
like  the  normal  fruit,  the  other  produced 
by  a transformation  of  one  or  more  cells 
of  the  short  chains  of  spores  produced  on 
the  white  spawn.  Pycnidia  require  to  be 
cautiously  distinguished  from  spermogo- 
nia,  and  indeed  are  In  many  cases  to  be  re-  , 
cognised  only  by  observing  whether  the 
granules  to  which  they  give  rise  are  capa- 
ble of  germination.  [M.  J.  B.] 

PYCNOCOMA.  A genus  of  Euphorbiacece 
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consisting  of  three  or  four  trees  or  shrubs 
from  tropical  Africa,  with  alternate  oval 
or  oblong  leaves,  often  one  to  two  feet 
long,  and  numerous  small  flowers  in  dense 
compound  racemes  in  the  upper  axils  ; the 
terminal  flower  female,  the  lower  ones  in 
clusters,  either  all  males  or  with  a female 
one  in  the  centre  of  each  cluster.  Nothing 
is  known  of  them  beyond  their  botanical 
characters. 

PYCNOPTERIS.  Lastrea. 

PYCNOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = close, 

I dense,  compact : hence  pycnocephalus, 

! close  headed,  a term  sometimes  applied  to  ( 
very  compact  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

PYONOSORUS.  A genus  of  Composites  j 
of  the  tribe  Gnaphaliece,  founded  on  an  i 
Australian  cottony  undershrub,  with  ob- 
long-linear alternate  leaves,  and  very  small  i 
but  exceedingly  numerous  flower-heads,  [ 
densely  clustered  into  a doubly  compound  j 
globular  head  of  about  an  inch  diameter.  | 

PYCNOSPORA.  A decumbent  or  as- 
cending weedy  perennial,  constituting  a 
genus  of  Legnminosfs  of  the  suborder  Par 
pilionacece,  having  the  habit  foliage  and 
nearly  the  flowers  of  a Desm  odium , but 
which  on  account  of  the  pod,  which  is  not 
jointed  but  ovoid  and  inflated  like  that  of 
a Crotalaria  or  of  a Fleming  to,  must  be 
classed  in  the  tribe  Fleming ia ?.  It  is 
common  in  South-eastern  Asia,  the  Indian  ’ 
Archipelago,  and  Northern  Australia. 

PYCNOSTELMA  chinense , or  Asclepias 
paniculata , Is  the  sole  representative  of 
a genus  of  Asclcpiadacetc  inhabiting  the 
mountain-slopes  of  Northern  China.  It  is 
an  erect  perennial  herb,  with  opposite 
linear  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  green 
flowers,  a flve-cleft  calyx,  a rotate  corolla 
dedply  cut  into  flve  lobes,  and  a simple  j 
corona  composed  of  flve  leaflets.  The 
fruit  is  uuknown.  [B.  S.]  I 

PYGEUM.  One  of  the  few  genera  of  ] 
Drupaeea \ consisting  of  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  with  entire  leaves,  and 
axillary  and  lateral  clusters  of  flowers 
more  or  less  covered  with  woolly  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  six-parted,  a circumstance 
which  with  the  characters  presented  by 
the  dry  fruit,  with  a somewhat  kidney- 
shaped stone  contracted  in  the  middle, 
serves  to  distinguish  the  genus  from  its 
congeners.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PYRAMIDAL.  Having  the  figure  of  an 
angular  cone,  but  more  frequently  used  as 
an  equivalent  for  Conical ; as  the  prickles 
of  some  roses,  the  root  of  the  carrot,  and 
the  heads  of  many  trees. 

PYRENA.  The  stone  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  drupe  and  of  similar  fruits, 
caused  by  the  hardening  of  the  endocarp. 

PYRENACANTHA.  An  Indian  climbing 
shrub,  with  milky  juice,  thread  like  stems, 
and  stalked  elliptic  entire  alternate  leaves, 
has  been  so  named,  and  is  considered  to 
constitute  a genus  of  Itself,  whose  position 
Is  doubtful.  Lindley  refers  It  to  Artocar- 


, pacece ; others  to  Stilaginacem.  The  flowers 
! are  small,  dlGBcious,  arranged  in  spikes  or 
heads.  Calyx  four-parted;  stamens  four; 
ovary  detached  with  two  pendulous  ovules; 
stigma  sessile.  The  fruit  is  drupe-like,  its 
stone  pitted  on  the  outside,  internally 
spiny,  the  spines  projecting  into  the  seed ; 
albumen  fleshy.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is 
expressive  of  the  above-mentioned  pecu- 
liarity of  the  stone  of  the  fruit.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PYRENICM.  Either  the  receptacle  or 
perithecium  of  certain  fuugals. 

PYRENOMYCETES.  A name  given  by 
i Pries  to  the  Fungi  included  In  this  volume 
I under  the  natural  orders  Sphwriacei  and 
: Phacidiacei.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I PYRflTHRE.  (Fr.)  Anacyclus  Pyre- 
thrum. 

PYRETHRUM.  One  of  the  genera  of  ; 
! Compo8iUet  very  nearly  allied  to  Chrysun - 
j themumt  and  with  difficulty  distinguished 
! from  it.  The  distinctive  features  reside 
in  the  presence  in  Pyrelhrum  of  a pappus, 
in  the  form  of  an  elevated  membranous  j 
border,  and  in  the  achenes  or  fruits  being  \ 
angular  but  not  winged.  The  species  are  1 
abundant  in  the  temperate  countries  of  j 
the  Old  World  ; and  many  of  them  are  in 
cultivation  as  ornamental  greenhouse  or  , 
hardy  plants. 

j P.  Parthcnium  is  frequently  met  with  in 
a wild  state  in  this  country,  but  it  is  es-  I 
| teemed  a doubtful  native,  and  is  considered  i 
I to  have  escaped  from  cultivation.  It  Is  an  1 
erect  branching  plant,  a foot  or  more  in  j 
height,  with  somewhat  downy  pinnate 
leaves ; and  the  flower-heads  less  than  half  ; 
an  Inch  across,  arranged  in  a terminal  loose  ; 
corymb  ; the  florets  of  the  ray  white,  those  j 
of  the  disk  or  centre  yellow.  The  plant  ■ 
has  bitter  tonic  properties,  like  those  of  ! 
chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis ) ; and  Is  a po-  I 
I pular  remedy  in  slight  fevers,  whence  it 
I has  received  the  name  of  Feverfew,  in  com- 
j moil  with  some  other  allied  plants.  The  1 
smell  of  the  whole  herb  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly offensive  to  bees.  The  plant  pro- 
ducing the  root  known  In  shops  as  Radix 
Pyrethri , or  Pellitory  of  Spain,  used  as  an 
irritant  and  for  the  relief  of  tootltache, 
&c.,  is  included  in  Anacyclus;  which  see. 
The  name  of  the  present  genus  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  last- 
named  plant,— from  pur  ‘ Are,’  in  allusion 
to  the  hot  taste  of  the  root.  fM.  T.  M.] 

PYROLACEiE.  (Wintcrgrccns.)  A na-  j 
tural  order  of  corollifloral  dicotyledons 
belonging  to  Lindley's  erical  alliance  of  i 
hypogynous  Exogens.  They  are  herbs  with  i 
simple  leaves,  and  racemose  or  solitary  | 
flowers;  sepals  flve,  persistent;  corolla 
regular  deciduous,  four  to  five-parted;  sta-  ; 
mens  hypogynous,  eight  to  ten,  free  and  j 
perfect,  the  anthers  opening  by  pores ; 
ovary  four  to  five-celled  ; style  one,  decli-  , 
nate.  Fruit  a four  to  five-celled  capsule 
with  central  placentas;  seeds  numerous,  al- 
buminous; embryo  minute.  Natives  of 
temperate  climates  in  Europe,  North  Aim*-  , 
rica,  and  the  north  of  Asia.  There  are  half 
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a dozen  genera,  and  about  a score  of  spe- 
cies. Examples : Pyrola , Moneses.  [J.  H.  B.] 

PYROLA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  of  Wintergreens,  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed from  its  allies  by  having  the  margins  of 
the  valves  of  the  capsule  connected  by  a 
web.  The  species  are  small  plants,  natives 
of  Northern  Europe  and  of  North  America, 
of  very  graceful  aspect  when  in  flower. 
The  name  is  a diminutive  of  pyrus,  a ‘pear- 
tree,’  from  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves 
to  those  of  the  Pear.  [G.  D.] 

PYROLTRION.  A genus  of  Amaryllida- 
cea>,  consisting  of  a few  Peruvian  bulbous 
plants,  with  linear  leaves,  and  flstular 
scapes,  hearings  solitary  erect  orange-co- 
loured flower,  similar  to  Zephyranthes. 
The  perianth  is  campauulately  funnel- 
shaped  from  a short  tube,  with  a six-parted 
regular  limb, bearing  six  scalesin  the  throat; 
stamens  six  subequal,  inserted  below  the 
scales  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth  ; style 
declinate,with  a trifld  stigma ; ovary  three- 
ceiled,  with  many  ovules.  It  differs  from 
Zephyranthes  in  the  cochlearlform  apices 
of  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.  [T.  M.] 

PYRRHOSA.  Under  this  name  a genus 
of  Myri&ticacece  has  been  designated,  but 
Drs.  Hooker  and  Thomson  consider  it  to 
I form  rather  a sulwlivision  of  the  genus 
Myristica , including  those  species  with 
flowers  arranged  in  axillary  panicles,  whose 
perianth  is  two  to  four-lohed,  smooth,  con- 
cealing the  column  of  stamens,  which  is 
somewhat  globular,  concave  at  the  top, 
and  covered  with  anthers.  The  mace  of 
ouespecles,  M.  (Pyrrhosa)  t ingens,  is  stated 
by  Blume  to  stain  the  Angers  of  a reddish 
colour.  The  natives  of  Amboyna  make  a 
pigment  of  it  with  the  addition  of  lime,  for 
the  purpose  of  staining  their  teeth  red. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the 
flery-red  colour  of  the  mace.  [M.  T.  M.] 

PYRROCOMA.  A name  given  by  De- 
candolie  to  a genus  of  Composite  which 
has  since  been  reduced  to  Aplopappus. 

PYRR03.  In  Greek  compounds  = flame- 
coloured  or  fiery. 

PYRULARIA.  A genus  of  sandal  worts, 
having  the  stamens  on  one  plant,  and  the 
pistils  on  another;  the  former  are  sur- 
rounded by  five  deep  revolute  divisions, 
five  glands  alternate  with  them,  and  five 
stamens  opposite  to  them ; the  fertile 
flowers  have  the  calyx  adherent  to  the 
seed-vessel,  and  Its  border  flve-cleft.  The 
species  are  North  American  shrubs,  with  the 
leaves  and  branches  alternate,  the  former 
oblong  ovate  and  hairy  ; and  the  flowers 
very  small,  arranged  In  spikes.  [G.  D.] 

PYRUS.  A genus  of  Pomacece , consist- 
ing of  trees  or  shrubs  with  entire  or  pin- 
nately-divided  leaves,  and  showy  flowers, 
either  proceeding  with  a few  leaves  from 
buds  or  spurs  on  a former  year’s  wood,  or 
in  simple  or  branched  corymbs  at  the  ends 
of  the  year’s  shoots.  The  calyx-tube  ad- 
heres to  the  ovary,  and  the  five  small 
divisions  generally  persist  on  the  top  of 


the  fruit.  There  are  five  petals,  numerous 
j stamens,  and  five  or  fewer  ovaries  and 
i styles,  which  at  the  time  of  flowering  are  j 
j often  distinct  from  each  other,  although  t 
i enclosed  within  the  calyx-tube;  but  as  the 
fruit  enlarges  the  ovaries  become  com- 
pletely united,  and,  with  the  thickened 
calyx-tube,  form  a fleshy  mass  divided  in 
the  centre  into  five  or  fewer  cells  of  a 
leathery  or  cartilaginous  consistence, called 
the  core— each  cell  containing  one  or  two 
seeds  or  pips.  It  is  the  consistence  of 
this  core  alone  that  separates  Pyrus,  as  a 
genus,  from  Crategus  and  others  which 
have  the  cells  hard  and  bony. 

There  are  a considerable  number  of 
species,  natives  of  the  temperate  or 
mountainous  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  chiefly  In  Europe  and  Central 
Asia ; and  several  are  in  very  extensive 
cultivation.  Amongst  those  with  undi- 
vided* leaves,  P.  communis,  the  Pear,  and 
P.  Malus,  the  Apple,  the  badge  of  the  La- 
monts,  have  been  In  cultivation  since  the 
: times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

| The  Siberian  Crab,  P.  prunifolia , is  planted 
sometimes  in  our  shrubberies. 

Amongst  the  cut-leaved  species  the  most 
important  are  the  White  Beam-tree,  P.Aria: 
the  Wild  Service-tree,  P.  torminalis ; the 
Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan-tree,  the  badge 
of  the  M‘Lachlans,  P.  Aucuparia ; and  the 
cultivated  Service-tree,  P.  Sorbus— all  na- 
tives of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  and, 
except  the  last,  indigenous  to  Britain. 

The  above  trees  mostly  supply  a hard 
wood,  although  few  of  them  attain  a suffi- 
cient size  to  be  considered  as  timber-trees. 
One  species,  P.  Chamaimespilus , not  unfre-  j 
quent  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe, 
is  never  more  than  a bush,  and  sometimes 
flowers  and  fruits  wiien  not  above  six 
inches  or  a foot  from  the  ground. 

The  Apple,  P.Malu8,  is  called  In  Its  wild 
state  the  Crab,  and  from  this  the  vast 
number  of  cultivated  varieties  have  origi- 
nated. The  leaves  are  acutely  serrated  or 
crenated,  more  or  less  downy  beneath; 
and  the  flowers  grow  in  corymbs,  and  have 
glabrous  styles.  The  fruit,  generally  con- 
cave at  the  base,  is  well  known ; In  some 
varieties  it  is  sweet,  in  others  acid ; and 
some  of  the  cidcr-apples  are  a mixture  of 
bitter  and  sweet,  or,  as  termed  by  the 
French,  amer-doux.  The  tree  is  deciduous, 
and  attains  the  height  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  Apple  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Mela,  by  the  Romans  Ma- 
lum : the  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  ap- 
plied the  term  Pomum  to  any  round  fleshy 
fruit.  Decandolle  states  ( Gtographie  Bo- 
tanique , p.  890)  that  the  root  of  nearly 
all  the  names  of  the  apple  is  Ab,  Ap , Al, 
Aff:  for  example,  the  Tartars,  Hungarians, 
and  Turks  call  the  fruit  Alma  (a  memora- 
ble name),  the  Bretons  Aval  or  Avelen,  the 
Welsh  Afalen,  the  Germans  Apfel  ; and 
analogous  to  this  is  our  English  name, 
and  those  of  other  nations  in  the  north  of 
Europe— as  Saxon,  Appl  or  Appil ; Butch, 
Appel ; Danish,  Aeble ; Swedish,  Aple. 

The  Apple  In  its  wild  state  exists  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  and  also  in  the  region 
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of  the  Caucasus.  Its  cultivation  extends 
to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  Britain. 
We  learn  from  a Synopsis  of  the  Vegetable 
Products  of  Norway,  by  Dr.  Schhbler,  and 
from  specimens  sent  to  the  International 
Exhibition  in  1862,  from  that  couutry, 
that  ‘the  Crab  Apple  grows  wild  in  the  i 
lowlands  as  far  north  as  Drontheim  <lat. 
633  25').  Even  in  Romsdal  (lat.  62°  25'),  j 
specimens  are  found  growing  wild  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  steins  J 
of  two  feet  In  diameter.  Cultivated  apple-  j 
trees  grow  as  standards  up  to  lat.  65°  10', 
and  the  earlier  sort9  will  undoubtedly 
ripen  farther  north  against  walls.  Beyond 
this  degree  of  latitude  scarcely  any  apple- 
trees  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.’  It  appears  from  this  statement 
that  the  Apple  will  grow  in  a very  high  lati- 
tude, and  that  it  is  amongst  the  hardiest  of 
our  fruit-trees.  Its  blossoms,  however,  are 
more  susceptible  of  cold  than  are  even 
those  of  the  peach  and  nectarine  ; the 
latter  naturally  expand  earlier  than  those 
of  the  apple,  appearing  when  the  winter  i 
is  scarcely  over— in  March;  whereas  the 
j apple  does  not  bloom  till  May,  when  the 
j nights  are  in  general  much  warmer  than 
when  the  peach  comes  In  flower;  and  not 
being  adapted  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  the  latter  is  subject,  its  blossoms 
more  readily  perish  with  a slight  degree  of 
j frost. 

j Although  the  Apple  exists  in  high  lati- 
! tudes,  its  fruit  in  such  is  but  small— not 
from  the  excessive  cold  to  which  the  tree 
is  exposed  in  winter,  but  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient heat  in  summer;  for  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  winters  are  long  and  intensely 
cold,  the  apples  are  large  and  of  splendid 
| colour;  but  there  the  summers,  though 
! short,  are  very  hot.  In  tropical  climates 
the  Apple  does  not  succeed  ; but  its  culti-  | 
vation  extends  from  the  far  north,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone,  thus  extending  over  | 
a vast  portion  of  the  globe.  According  to  I 
Royle,  it  is  cultivated  in  the  north  of  In-  j 
| dia,  but  more  abundantly  in  Kashmir  and  ; 
i adjoining  countries.  It  is  perfectly  natu-  1 
; ralised  in  America;  In  the  northern  and 
' middle  portions  of  the  United  States,  its  | 
produce  is  very  fine : in  Canada  likewise,  j 
: as  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  saw 
, the  Canadian  specimens  at  the  Interna- 
tional1 Exhibition  of  fruits  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Large  quantities  of  American  ; 
apples  arc  regularly  exported  in  the  ice-  ‘ 
| ships  from  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  1 
to  the  seaports  of  India  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  where  the  apple-tree  Is  not 
i grown ; and  being  packed  in  ice  they  are  j 
! landed  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  es- 
teemed a great  luxury  by  the  European  in- 
: habitants.  In  the  southern  hemisphere, 

! in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand,  where,  in 
| the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  fruits  than  a 
few  wild  berries  were  to  be  met  with,  and 
where  of  apples  there  were  none,  the  latter 
! are  now  abundant,  add  attain  great  perfec- 
tion. 

When  this  most  useful  fruit  was  first 


cultivated  in  Britain  is  uncertain— proba- 
bly by  the  Romans,  to  whom  twenty-two 
varieties  were  known  in  Pliny’s  time. 
Many  kinds  of  cider-apples  appear,  from 
their  names,  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Normandy  ; but  many  are  doubtless  seed- 
lings that  have  sprung  up  from  pips,  and, 
without  grafting,  have  been  found  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  cider-making.  From 
their  names,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of 
many  of  our  dessert  and  kitchen  varieties 
in  cultivation  at  the  present  day  to  Hol- 
land, and  to  France;  but  on  the  whole  the 
varieties  of  English  origin  are  the  best 
for  our  climate,  and  the  most  suitable  to 
English  taste.  Many  of  the  foreign  kinds 
have  a mawkish  sweetness  ; whereas  we 
prefer  not  sweetness  alone,  but  a brisk 
subacid  sugary  apple,  and  of  such  we  have 
a vast  number.  The  collection  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  contains  up- 
wards of  1,500  varieties  of  dessert,  kitchen, 
and  cider  apples,  and  more  are  continually 
being  raised.  Many  of  the  above  are, 
however,  considered  no  longer  worthy  of 
cultivation,  but  some  of  English  origin 
have  acquired  almost  universal  celebrity  ; 
for  instance,  the  Golden  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  &c. ; and  recently  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  has  been  brought  intomo- 
tice,  and  is  likely  to  supersede  even  the 
Ribston  Pippin. 

The  uses  of  the  Apple  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  For  a great  part  of  the  year  it 
can  be  employed  for  pies,  tarts,  sauces, 
and  in  confectionery,  &c.  The  fermented 
juice  forms  cider,  of  which  great  quanti- 
ties are  made  in  England  and  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  those  in  which  the 
vine  cannot  be  grown  successfully  for 
wine-making.  The  circumstance  of  the 
Apple  being  so  easily  cultivated,  so  gene- 
rally liked,  and  so  useful  in  various  ways 
to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  accounts  for 
the  extensiveness  of  its  cultivation  wher- 
ever it  was  known  in  old  countries,  and 
likewise  for  the  eagerness  witlf  which  it  is 
obtained  and  rapidly  propagated  In  our 
new  colonial  settlements. 

The  Common  Pear-tree,  P.  communis , 
grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  to  sixty 
rarely  seventy  feet,  and  assumes  generally 
a pyramidal  form  of  growth.  The  branches 
are  thorny,  and  the  leaves  ovate  and  ser- 
rated. Under  cultivation  the  thorns  dis- 
appear, and  fruit-buds  are  formed  instead; 
and  the  leaves  are  less  sharply  serrated, 
sometimes  only  crenated,  and  frequently 
almost  entire.  The  flowers  come  in  corymbs 
of  from  five  to  nine,  all  of  which  sometimes 
set  their  fruit;  but  in  that  case,  from 
being  so  numerous,  the  fruits  do  not  at- 
tain a large  size  if  they  all  hang  on  to 
maturity.  Generally  a few  only  of  each 
corymb  take  the  lead,  and  in  some  cases 
only  one;  the  rest,  unable  to  compete, 
drop  off  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth. 

The  name  of  Pyrus  is  derived  from  the 
Celtic  Peren , and  to  this  most  of  the 
European  names  of  the  Pear  may  be  easily 
traced.  Thus  in  Italian  and  Spanish  the 
Pear  is  called  Peru ; in  German,  Dim ; 
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Dutch.  Peer  i French,  Poire  ; Danish,  Piire ; 
Swedish,  Puron.  The  Pear  Isa  native  of 
Europe,  Circassia,  Central  Asia,  ami  the 
north  of  China;  hut  it  is  not  met  with  in 
j Southern  India.  As  regards  its  hardiness, 
it  is  not  found,  like  the  Apple,  in  a wild 
i state  in  Norway,  nor  has  its  cultivation 
been  extended  so  far  north  as  that  of  the 
Apple  by  120  miles;  it  stops  at  Drontheini 
(lat.  63°  250,  and  even  there  it  must  have 
. the  shelter  of  a wall. 

From  the  Wild  Pear  have  arisen  im- 
proved varieties  in  different  countries, 

, which  instead  of  being  hard  and  gritty,  as 
the  earlier  cultivated  sorts  generally  were, 
become  at  maturity  as  melting  as  a peach. 

1 Many  of  the  French  Pears,  raised  upwards 
I of  two  centuries  ago,  are  no  longer  reck- 
oned worthy  of  cultivation.  A collection 
' of  them,  consisting  of  fifty  sorts,  existed 
i at  Chelsea  150  years  ago,  and  are  figured  in 
an  early  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
1 Horticnlhiral  Society.  Most  of  the  klrtds  , 
imported  from  France  have  been  super-  1 
sedod  by  Belgian  varieties,  which  have  i 
proved  in  general  of  better  quality,  and  1 
more  suitable  for  the  climate  of  England.  , 
Some  of  these  improved  varieties,  only  i 
known  comparatively  recently  in  this  coun- 
| try,  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  j 
century  chiefly  in  the  gardens  attached  to  j 
numerous  religious  establishments  in  Bel-  l 
glum  ; and  It  was  only  after  the  close  of  j 
the  war  in  1815  that  they  were  obtained  | 
in  England  and  other  countries.  The  va-  j 
rieties  of  Pears  are  now  very  numerous.  1 
After  excluding  a vast  number  of  worth-  ; 
less  kinds,  upwards  of  a thousand  still 
exist  in  some  collections;  and  amongst 
these  the  kinds  possessing  great  excellence 
are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed  here.  We  I 
may,  however,  mention  the  names  of  a 
few  of  established  merit,  such  as  Passe  ! 
Colmar,  GlouMorceau,  Win terNelis,  Beurro 
Bose,  Thompson’s,  Louise  Bonne,  Fondante  j 
d’Automne,  Comte  deLaray,  Easter  Bcurre,  1 
Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines,  and  Beurr6  Ranee.  Mr.  Knight,  when 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  de- 
voted great  attention  to  crossing  and  ! 
raising  new  pears  from  seed.  A consider-  i 
able  number  of  those  which  he  obtained  | 
were  very  good,  but  perhaps  the  best  is 
Knight’s  Monarch.  Besides  its  use  for  1 
dessert,  the  Pearls  employed  for  stewing, 
baking,  compotes,  and  for  the  making  of 
perry. 

The  True  Service-tree,  P.  Sorbus,  has  the 
leaves  imparl  pinnate  and  serrated;  and 
the  flowers  cream-coloured,  about  the  size 
of  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  The 
fruits,— of  which  there  are  two  principal 
varieties,  the  apple-shaped  P.  S.  malifor - 
mis,  and  the  pear-shai»ed  P.  8.  pyrifonnis,— 
are  about  as  larire  as  a moderate-sized 
gnnset>erry,  of  a dull  greenish-brown  with  ! 
sometimes  a reddish  tinge,  and  marked 
with  ferruginous  specks : the  flesh  is  acid 
and  austere  in  the  unripe  state,  and  only 
fit  to  be  eaten  when  it  becomes  soft  and 
mellow,  in  a state  of  incipient  decay  like 
the  medlar.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet.  It  is  a native  • 


of  France  and  Italy,  and  has  been  found  In 
some  parts  of  Barbary— also  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Cornwall.  It  Is  said  to  be 
of  slow  growth,  and  to  be  sixty  years  be- 
fore it  comes  into  bearing ; but  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  where  both  the  apple  and 
pear-shaped  varieties  have  borne  fruit 
abundantly,  the  growth  was  as  rapid  as 
that  of  most  trees  of  the  genus  Pyrus.  It 
appears  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  climate 
• of  Britain  as  it  Is  for  that  of  France.  It 
lives  to  a great  age:  Loudon  states  that 
some  specimens  of  it  are  believed  to  be 
upwards  of  1,000  years  old,  and  that  it  Is 
the  hardest  and  heaviest  of  all  indigenous  i 
woods.  It  has  a compact  fine  grain,  and  1 
takes  a high  polish ; it  is  much  sought 
after  In  France  by  millwrights  for  making  ■ 
cogs  to  wheels,  rollers,  cylinders,  blocks, 
Ac.,  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds 
of  wood  for  making  the  screws  to  wine- 
, presses , and  it  is  also  in  repute  for  matbe- 
I matical  rulers.  Its  properties  are  such  as  , 
| to  justify  the  opinion  that  It  would  answer 
1 exceedingly  well  for  certain  kinds  of  wood-  1 
, engravings  where  the  fineness  of  boxwood  I 
| is  not  required.  [R.T.J 

I PYTHONIUM.  This  genus,  as  is  also 
! the  case  with  some  of  Its  allies,  owes  its 
[ name  to  the  snake  like  appearance  of  its 
; spadix,  Ac.  It  is  classed  under  the  A racece,  \ 
and  consists  of  Nepalese  herbs  with  a some- 
what globular  fleshy  rootstock,  whence 
j emerge  the  much-divided  leaves  and  the 
Inflorescence— the  latter  consisting  of  a , 
spadix,  elevated  on  a long  stalk,  and  sur-  | 
rounded  by  a spathe.  The  spadix  is  thickly  ; 
beset  with  male  and  female  flowers ; its  j 
upper  extremity  has  a number  of  wart-like  ! 
neutral  flowers  on  it;  the  anthers  open  by  ; 
two  pores  ; and  the  ovaries  are  one-celied, 
with  a long  style,  terminated  by  a three  to 
four-lobed  fleshy  stigma. 

One  species,  best  known  under  the  old  ; 
name  of  Arum  bidbiferum,  is  cultivated  in  j 
hothouses,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  pre-  1 
pence  of  little  bulMike  buds  on  the  leaves  j 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  stalk  with  the 
blade  of  the  leaf.  These  bulbs  become  de-  . 
tached,  and  thus  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
species.  This  plant  has  al9o  been  described 
under  the  name  Tiiomsonia.  The  odour  of 
the  spadix  of  some  of  these  plants  is  most  ; 
disgusting,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  j 
of  putrid  sa.lt-flsh.  [M.  T.  M.l 

PYXIDANTHF.RA  barbulata  is  a small  j 
prostrate  creeping  evergreen,  native  of 
North  America,  and  one  of  the  two  genera 
funning  the  order  Diapensiacetp.  It  has 
narrow  oblanceolate  awl-pointed  crowd-  ; 
ed  leaves,  bearded  near  the  base,  the  lower  I 
ones  opposite  and  the  upper  mostly  alter- 
nate ; and  very  numerous  solitary  sessile 
white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  ( 
distinguished  from  those  of  Diapensia  by 
their  transversely-opening  anthers  Iravlng 
an  awn  on  the  lower  valve.  (A.  S.J 

PYXINEI.  A natural  order  of  lichens, 
with  an  orbicular  superficial  disk, contained 
in  an  excipuluin  which  la  at  first  closed. 
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distinct  from  the  thallus,  which  is  horizon- 
tal foliaceous  and  for  the  most  part  fixed 
in  the  centre.  It  comprises  the  lichens 
known  in  the  Arctic  regions  as  Tripe  de 
Roche.  In  Oyrophora  the  disk  produces  a 
number  of  partial  disks  on  the  hymenial 
, surface,  giving  it  a curious  convolute  ap- 
pearance. Pyxine , which  is  a tropical  or 
subtropical  genus,  has  a thallus  like  that  of 
] Parmelia.  CM*  J.  B.] 

I PYXIS,  PYXIDIUM  (adj.  PYXIDATE). 
A capsule  opening  by  a lid,  as  in  Uyo&cyar 
mus  or  Anagallis . 

QUADRETTE.  (Fr.)  Rhexia . 

QUADRI.  In  Lhtin  compounds  = four 
times. 

QUADRICRURIS.  Having  four  legs  or 
arms,  as  in  the  retinaculum  of  some  ascle- 
I plads. 

QUADRIFOLIATE.  When  the  petiole 
bears  four  leaflets  from  the  same  point. 

QUADRIIIILATE.  Having  four  aper- 
tures, as  is  the  case  in  certain  kinds  of 
pollen. 

QUADRIJUGUS.  Consisting  of  four 
pairs  (of  leaflets). 

QUAKERS  AND  SHAKERS.  Briza  me- 
I dia. 

QUALEA.  A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  belonging  to  the 
; Vochyacece , and  remarkable  for  their  un* 
symmetrical  flowers,  which  have  but  one 
petal  and  one  fertile  stamen  (rarely  two  of 
each),  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  winged 
seeds  of  the  fruit.  There  are  about  thirty 
species  known,  some  of  them  attaining  a 
\ height  of  130  feet ; the  hark  of  the  trunk  is 
| somewhat  corky,  and  the  young  branchlets 
I often  four-sided  and  covered  with  gum. 

I They  have  opposite  or  whorled,  lance- 
■ shaped  or  oblong,  laurel-like  leaves,  with 
| the  blades  frequently  marked  with  nume- 
rous nerves  running  at  right-angles  to  the 
j midrib;  and  the  flowers  are  exceedingly 
i handsome  and  numerous,  disposed  in  nxll- 
| lary  or  terminal  panicles.  The  flowers  have 
t a five-parted  calyx,  one  of  the  segments 
being  much  larger  than  the  others,  petal- 
like, and  prolonged  behind  Into  a spur  as 
in  the  balsam,  a single  fan-shaped  petal 
with  the  fertile  stamen  alternating  with 
it ; and  an  ovary  which  when  ripe  is  a 
three-celled  angular  woody  capsule,  with 
t many  winged  seeds  In  each  cell. 

] Many  of  the  species  have  primrose-scent- 
ed flowers,  yellow  white  blue  or  rose- 
coloured,  and  the  petal  is  usually  marked 
with  a yellow  or  white  line  In  the  centre. 
Perhaps  the  most  handsome  when  in  flower 
i s Q.  pulcherrima , a tree  about  fifty  feet  high, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Spruce.  It  has  sessile 
beautifully  veined  leaves,  in  size  and  shape 
like  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  and  when 
first  met  with  by  Mr.  Spruce— who  remarks 
he  had  never  seen  a more  striking  object— 
the  crown  of  the  tree  was  4 a complete  mass 
of  blue  and  red,  In  which  did  not  appear  a 
single  green  leaf.’  The  calyx  Is  blue,  the 
petal  red,  marked  with  a yellow  line  In  the 


i centre,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long, 
and  shaped  like  the  lower  petal  of  a violet. 
The  largest- flowered  species  is  Q.  macro- 
pttala , in  which  the  large  fan-like  petal  is 
wiiite  marked  with  a yellow  line  in  the 

• centre,  and  about  two-and-a-half  inches 

• across.  It  also  Is  Brazilian.  [A.  A.  B.] 

QUAMASH.  The  North  American  name 
for  the  edible  Camassia  esculenta.  — , j 
EASTERN.  An  American  name  for  Scilla 
esculenta. 

QUAMOCHITL.  Inga  Unguis  Cati .« 

QUAMOCLIDION.  A genus  of  Kycta- 
ginacea ’,  established  by  Choisy  for  some  I 
Mexican  species  of  Mirabilis , which  have  ! 
usually  three  flowers  instead  of  only  one  in  | 
each  involucre,  but  it  has  since  been  again 
reduced  to  a section  of  Mirabilis. 

QU  AMOCLIT.  A genus  of  Convolmdaccte,  \ 
containing  several  species  of  annual  twin- 
ers, natives  of  tropical  America  and  Asia,  i 
They  are  herbs  with  alternate  cordate 
leaves,  and  red  or  crimson  flowers  on  axil- 
j lary  one  or  many-flowered  peduncles.  The 
] sepals  are  mostly  mucronate  or  awned; 

the  corolla  cylindrical,  tubular,  with  a 
i small  flve-iobed  spreading  limb ; the  sta- 
I mens  and  style  are  protruded ; and  the  , 
i stigma  is  capitate  and  two-lobed.  The 
capsule  Is  four-celled,  with  a single  seed  In 
each  cell.  [W.  CJ  j 

QU AMOCLIT.  (Fr.)  Tpomcea.  — CAR- 
DINAL. Quamoclit  vulgaris. 

QUANDANG.  The  edjble  fruit  of  Santa- 
lum  acuminatum. 

I QUAPALIER.  (Fr.)  Sloanea. 

! QUAPOYA.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  a few  tropical  American  trees  belonging 
1 to  the  Clusiaccfe,  and  now  referred  to  Clusia. 

I QUAQUARA.  Smilax  China. 

I QUARANTIN.  (Fr.)  Cbeiranthus  annuus. 
i QTJARTINE.  A fourth  integument,  count- 
ing from  the  outside,  supposed  to  occur  in 
i some  ovules;  but  in  reality  a mere  layer 
i of  either  the  secundlne  or  nucleus. 

QU  A RTINI  A.  The  generic  name  of  an 
1 Abyssinian  plant  belonging  to  the  Lythra- 
rerr,  found  growinrf  attached  to  stones  in 
' the  beds  of  rivers,  and  having  capillary 
; submerged  leaves  like  those  of  the  water 
! crowfoot  densely  packed  on  the  stems. 
The  minute  flowers  are  in  naked  racemes, 
each  consisting  of  an  eight-toothed  bell- 
shaped calyx, four  stamens, a two-celled  ger- 
men,  and  a simple  style.  The  genus  bears 
the  name  of  M.  Quartlus  Dillon,  a French 
botanist  and  traveller  in  Abyssinia.  Q.  re- 
turns is  the  only  known  species.  [A.  A.  B.] 

QUASI-RADIATE.  Slightly  radiant;  a 
term  applied  to  the  heads  of  some  com- 
posites, whose  ray-florets  are  small  and  in- 
conspicuous. 

QUASSIA.  Linnaeus  applied  this  name 
to  a tree  of  Surinam  in  honour  of  a negro, 
Quassi  or  Coissi,  who  employed  its  bark  as 
! a remedy  for  fever,  and  enjoyed  #uch  a re* 
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patation  among  the  natives  as  to  lie  almost 
worshipped  by  some,  and  suspected  of 
magic  by  other*.  The  tree  now  forms  a 
genus  of  Simarubacet f.  Its  distinguishing 
characteristics  reside  in  the  presence  of 
hermaphrodite  five-parted  flowers,  of  ten 
stamens  longer  than  the  petals,  and  of  five 
fleshy  drupes  in  the  fruit. 

Q.  amara  is  a lofty  tree,  described  as 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  common  ash. 
The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  the  com- 
mon stalk  being  winged  and  jointed  ; and 
the  flowers  are  large,  red  In  colour,  and 
arranged  in  terminal  clusters.  It  is  cul- 
tivated In  the  West  Indies,  &c.t  and  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  the  hothouses  of  the 
curious.  The  wood  of  this  plant  was  at  one 
time  employed  in  this  country,  under  the 
name  of  Surinam  Quassia;  but  it  appears 
to  be  no  longer  imported  for  medicinal 
purposes, theQuassia  In  use  being  furnished 
by  the  allied  Picrama  excclsa.  The  wood 
is  destitute  of  smell,  hut  has  an  intensely 
bitter  taste,  on  which  account  it  was  used 
as  a tonic.  The  root  has  been  considered 
a valuable  remedy  in  dysentery,  as  also 
the  bark.  The  flowers  too  are  stated  to 
have  been  employed  as  stomachics  in  Suri- 
nam. It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  uses 
and  virtues  ascribed  to  this  plant  arc  more 
properly  to  be  referred  to  the  Jamaica 
Quassia,  Picelska,  or  to  the  Simarcba: 
which  see.  [M.  T.  M.] 

QUASSIA-CHIPS.  The  wood  of  Picr&na 

exccUa. 

QTTATELfi.  (Fr.)  Leeytht $. 

QDATERJfl,  ytJATKRNATE.  Growing 
in  fours. 

QU  AT RE-E  PICES.  (Fr.)  Nigella  saliva ; 
also  Calycanthus. 

j QUEEN-OF-THE-MEADOWS.  Spirant 
Vim  aria. 


QUEEN-0  F-THE-PRAIRIE. 
bata. 


Spircea  lo- 


QUEEN’S-CUSHION.  A provincial  name 
for  Stixi/raga  hypnoides. 

QUEEN'S-DELIGHT,  or  QUEEN’S-ROOT. 
▲ North  American  name  for  Stilling ia  syl- 
vatica.  t 

QUEKETTIA.  A vandeous  genus  of 
i orchids  related  to  Tonopsis,  but  with  the 
habit  of  a PleurothallU.  It  consists  of  a 
single  species,  Q.  microscopica , a little  Bra- 
zilian epiphyte  with  terete  leaves,  and  a 
terminal  panicle  of  minute  flowers,  which 
have  thin  erect  equal  sepals  and  petals,  the 
lateral  sepals  slightly  joined  and  gibbous 
at  the  base;  an  undivided  lip  convolute 
round  the  column,  and  furnished  with  a 
couple  of  callosities  In  its  excavated  base  ; 
along  narrow  column  with  two  long  mem- 
branous recurved  ears  hanging  down  from 
Its  apex  ; and  a one- cel  led  anther  contain- 
ing two  spherical  pollen-masses,  hollowed 
out  behind,  and  attached  by  a narrow  cau- 
dicle  to  a minute  gland.  Its  flowers  abound 
in  raphldes,  and  are  beautiful  objects 
under  the  microscope  ; whence  the  specific 


name  of  the  plant,  and  whence,  also,  the 
genus  has  been  named  after  Mr.  Quekett, 
the  eminent  microscopist.  [A.  S.] 

QUELTIA.  A subgenus  of  Narcissi,  of 
which  Narcissus  monianus  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.  They  are  distinguished  by  their 
subcylindrical  perianth-tube  and  their 
short  coronet ; by  their  filaments  being  un- 
equally adnate  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  ; and  by  their  attenuated  style.  They 
are  called  Mock  Narcissi.  [T.  M.] 

QUENNERON.  (Fr.)  Anthemis  Cotula. 

QU^NOT.  (Fr.)  Cerasus  J lahaleb. 

QUENOUILLE.  (Fr.)  Typha  lati folia. 

— DES  PRES.  Cirsium  oleraceum. 

QUENOUILLETTE.  (Fr.)  Atractylis. 

— LAINEUSE.  Kentrophyllum  lanatum. 

QUERCITRON.  Quercus  tinctoria. 

OUERCUS.  The  technical  name  of  the 
Oak,  derived  it  Is  said  from  the  Celtic  qiver 
j 'fine,’  and  cuez  'tree.'  Tjie  genus  belongs 
to  the  order  Corylacece , and  consists  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  bear  monoecious  I 
flowers,  the  males  In  long  slender  pendu- 
lous catkins,  with  five  to  twelve  stamens  ! 
surrounded  by  narrow  scales,  sometimes 
united  into  an  irregular  perianth ; and  the 
females  solitary  or  clustered,  each  placed 
within  an  involucre,  or  capsule,  which  Is 
covered  with  small  overlapping  scales  on 
the  outside,  which  involucre  fornjs  the 
' cup ' of  the  ripe  fruit  or  acorn.  The  peri- 
anth of  thefemalc  flower  Isadlierent  to  the 
ovary,  and  Is  more  or  less  six-Iobed.  The 
i ovary  itself  has  three  cells  or  compart- 
| ments,  each  containing  two  pendulous 
ovules,  and  is  surmounted  by  atliree-lobed 
| style.  As  the  ovary  ripens  into  the  fruit, 

| two  of  the  three  compartments  and  five 
of  the  six  ovules  become  obliterated,  so 
j that  in  the  ripe  fruit  or  acorn  there  is  but 
one  cavity  containing  a single  seed. 

| The  genus  comprises  numerous  species, 

I distributed  widely  over  the  northern  be- 
! mlsphere,  and  found  also  In  Java  and  the 
I mountains  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

! Although  much  variety  exists  In  the  out- 
! ward  appearance  of  these  trees,  yet  the 
acorns  and  their  cups  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genus  from  its  allies.  One 
8peciesfroni  Guatemala,  however,  Q.  Skin- 
neri,  is  remarkable  for  presenting  a resem- 
blance to  the  Walnut  (Juglans)  in  itslobed 
and  wrinkled  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons. 

As  these  trees  vary  extremely  not  only 
in  the  form  of  their  leaves  and  general 
appearance,  hut  also  in  the  shape  of  their 
fruits,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  discrimi- 
nating the  species,  and  a like  discrepancy 
between  the  opinions  of  various  botanists 
as  to  their  limits.  The  chief  points  relied 
on  as  furnishing  distinctive  characters  are 
the  following : viz.,  the  time  required  for 
the  maturation  of  the  acorns,  one  or  two 
years  as  the  case  may  be ; the  nature  of 
the  cup  and  its  Investing  scales;  and  the 
shape  and  colour  of  the  acorns.  The  leaves 
also  furnish  important  characters:  for  in- 
stance, they  may  be  deciduous  or  ever-  I 
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green,  entire  spiny  or  pinnate ; while  in 
autumn,  when  decaying,  they  assume  vary- 
ing shades  of  brown,  yellow,  crimson,  pur- 
ple, &c.,  according  to  the  species.  The 
roughness  or  smoothness  of  the  bark  also 
affords  a means  of  discriminating  one  spe- 
cies from  another.  The  cup  arises  from  the 
hollowing  out  of  the  top  of  a small  branch, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  developed  small 
leaves  in  the  shape  of  scales. 


mt 


as* 


Qocrcu*  pedunculate. 

Few  trees  possess  so  much  interest  as 
the  various  kinds  of  Oak:  the  historical 
traditions  connected  with  them,  their  va- 
ried uses  to  mankind,  their  great  age,  vast 
size,  and  noble  appearance  in  some  in- 
stances, all  contribute  to  render  them  of 
more  than  common  interest.  The  most 
valuable  species,  as  affording  timber,  are 
the  Earopean  Q.  peduncnlata  and  Q.  sessf- 
liflora,  the  former  of  which  supplies  the 
greater  portion  of  the  oak  used  in  this 
country  for  shipbuilding  and  other  pur- 
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poses.  There  is  a considerable  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  wood  of  these  two 
trees,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Llndley,  the 
value  of  their  timber  for  constructive  pur- 


j poses  is  about  equal.  The  wood  of  Q.  sessi- 
liflora,  or  Durmast  as  it  is  called,  is  de- 
scribed as  darker,  heavier,  and  more  elastic 
than  that  of  Q.  pcdunculata , less  easy  to 
split,  not  so  easy  to  break,  yet  the  least 
difficult  to  bend.  These  characteristics  de- 
pend in  some  degree  on  the  small  propor- 
tion of  silver-grain  clash  or  flower  (terms 
used  by  joiners  and  others  to  signify  the 
medullary  rays  of  botanists)  possessed  by 
the  wood  of  the  Durmast  In  comparison 
with  that  of  the  other  kind.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  wood  of  the  Durmast  has  been 
frequently  confounded  with  that  of  the 
sweet  chestnut;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
less  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  cabi- 
netmaker than  the  wood  of  Q.  pcdunculata, 
in  which  the  silver-grain  is  much  more 
conspicuous.  The  wood  of  the  Durmast 
has  been  stated,  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  be  less  durable  than  that  of  the  Common 
Oak.  The  wood  of  these  trees,  when  stained 
green  by  the  growth  of  a peculiar  fungus, 
Pezisa  ctruginosa,  is  highly  prized  by  ca- 
binetmakers and  makers  of  Tunbridge- 
ware. 

Some  of  the  American  kinds  also  furnish 
valuable  timber.  Such  are  Q.  alba , the 
White  or  Quebec  Oak,  the  wood  of  which 
is  used  in  shipbuilding,  and  by  wheel- 
wrights, coopers,  and  others.  Q.  virens, 
the  Live  Oak,  also  yields  excellent  timber 
for  naval  purposes.  The  wood  of  Q Ilex , a 
Mediterranean  species,  Is  said  to  be  as  good 
as  that  of  the  common  oak.  Q.  Cerris , the 
Turkey  Oak,  supplies  a wood  much  in 
favour  with  wheelwrights,  cabinetmakers, 
i turners,  coopers,  &c.  Mr.  J.  G.  Veltch  men- 
j tions  several  Japanese  oaks,  the  timber  of 
! some  of  which  he  describes  as  * splendid,’ 
and  as  likely  to  prove  equal  to  any  oak  in 
1 the  world  for  practical  purposes.  The 
False  Sandalwood  of  Crete  is  the  produce 
of  Q.  abeliceatf).  This  wood  is  of  a reddish 
colour,  and  has  an  agreeable  perfume.  The 
less  valuable  kinds  furnish  excellent  char- 
coal and  firewood. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  wood  is  the 
bark  of  these  trees,  as  from  itsastringcncy 
It  is  valuable  for  dyeing  and  other  pur- 
poses ; while  that  of  Q.  Buber , a native  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa, 
furnishes  cork.  The  outer  layers  of  bark 
in  this  tree  increase  annually,  and  after 
eight  or  nine  years  fall  off,  but  for  com- 
mercial purposes  they  are  purposely  re- 
moved one  or  two  years  previously.  The 
bark  is  removed  by  incisions  round  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  by  a long 
one  connecting  these  two,  which  allows 
the  bark  to  be  stripped  off.  The  barking 
of  the  trees  is  effected  when  the  bark  is 
most  firmly  adherent  to  the  wood,  in  order 
that  the  innermost  layers  of  bark  may  not 
be  Injured,  nor  the  health  of  the  tree  Im- 
paired ; indeed.  It  is  said  that  the  removal 
of  the  corky  layers  is  beneficial  to  the  tree. 
The  layers  of  cork,  when  stripped  off,  are 
thrown  into  pits  and  soaked  in  water ; by 
these  means,  and  by  placing  heavy  weights 
above  them,  they  become  flattened.  The 
outer  surface  is  subsequently  charred  to 
close  the  pores,  as  may  be  seen  In  bungs. 
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The  largest  quantity  and  beat  quality  of 
I cork  la  exported  from  Spain.  In  that 
| country  cork  la  said  to  be  employed  on 
floors  in  lieu  of  carpets,  and  on  walla  In 
lien  of  tapestry.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
hare  used  cork  for  the  same  purposes  as 
we  ourselves,  not  excepting  even  cork 
soles.  In  some  of  the  Greek  Islands  cork 
, la  used  for  beehives.  A floorcloth  now 
coming  Into  extensive  use,  from  Its  dead- 
ening the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  called 
I Karnptullcon,  Is  said  to  be  manufactured  | 
from  cork  and  caoutchouc.  Burnt  cork 
or  Spanish-black  Is  used  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses, and  was  formerly  employed  In  me- 
dicine. Some  of  the  kinds  of  elm  also 
produce  cork,  though  not  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  of  much  use  : see  Ulmus.  The 
name  Subtr  Is  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  stiphar,  * bark.' 

Several  species  furnish  bark  of  much 
value  for  banning  and  dyeing  purposes ; 
this  arises  from  the  presence  of  tannio 
and  gallic  acids.  The  common  oaks  of  this 
country  are  barked  or  peeled  In  spring 
and  early  summer,  a period  when  the  bark 
contains  the  most  astringent  matter,  and  Is 
algo  most  readily  separated  from  the  wood. 
The  slabs  of  bark  as  they  are  removed  are 
stacked  In  large  heaps  to  dry.  Oak-bark  Is 
very  largely  employed  In  this  country  In 
the  manufacture  of  leather.  After  It  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  It  Is  still  ser- 
viceable to  gardeners  for  the  warmth  it 
generates,  and  Is  largely  used  by  them 
under  the  name  of  Tan ; it  has,  however, 
the  objection  of  favouring  the  growth  of  I 
certain  fungi,  which  are  occasionally  very 
deleterious  to  the  plants.  Refuse  tan  is  ; 
also  less  creditably  employed  In  the  adul- ' 
tcratlon  of  chicory  and  coffee.  In  Brittany 
tan,  compressed  Into  cakes.  Is  used  as  fuel. 
Oak-bark  also  Is  employed  for  dyeing  black. 
In  conjunction  with  salts  of  iron,  with 
alum,  oak-bark  yields  the  dyer  a brown 
tint;  with  a salt  of  tin,  a yellow  colour; 
with  a salt  of  zinc,  Isabella  yellow. 

Q.  linctoria,  a North  American  species, 
yields  Quercitron  Bark,  employed  for  dye- 
ing yellow.  Q.  aquatica,  also  a native  of 
North  America,  supplies  a bark  made  use 
of  by  the  tanners  of  that  country.  The 
bark  of  the  South  European  Q.  Ilex  Is  also 
used  by  tanners,  while  the  American 
Indians  are  said  to  dye  their  skins  red  by 
means  of  the  bark  of  Q.  Primus.  The  cups 
of  other  kinds  are  also  employed  by  tanners 
and  dyers.  Foremost  In  Importance  In  this 
respect  are  those  of  Q.  Aigilopt,  a native 
of  the  Mediterranean  regions.  These  cups 
are  sometimes  very  large,  at  other  times 
smaller ; they  are  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses In  the  East,  and  are  Imported  in 
enormous  quantities  from  the  Levant  for 
tanning  purposes  under  the  name  of  Va- 
lonla.  Camara  and  Camatlna  are  also  fur- 
nished by  this  tree ; they  are  simply  the 
undeveloped  acorns,  enclosed  within  the 
partially  ripened  cups.  Camatlna  Is  the 
least  developed  of  the  two.  Q.  sinensit 
supplies  a dye  in  China. 

Few  trees  are  so  subject  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  morbid  growths  called  galls  as 


are  the  various  kinds  of  Oak.  The  galls 
are  various  in  appearance,  and  result  from  I 
thepunctureof  different  speciesof  gall-flies  j 
i Ci/ nipt  and  Aphis).  The  common  oaks  of 
this  country  are  much  affected  by  them— 
sometimes  on  the  leaves,  where  they  form 
the  so-called  oak-apples:  sometimes  on  the 
shoots,  where  they  do  great  mischief  by 
checking  and  distorting  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  The  galls  of  commerce  are  Imported 
from  the  Levant,  and  are  produced  by  Q. 


infechrria.  They  are  largely  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  Ink,  for  dyeing  purposes, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  tannic  and  of 
gallic  acids.  The  same  tree  also  furnishes 
the  galls  known  as  Mecca  Galls,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  Dead  Sea  or  Sodom 
Apples,  'the  fruit  that  never  comes  to  ripe- 
ness,'—the  fruit  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  so 
bitter  to  the  taste. 

Q.  coccifcra,  a native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  affords  a bark  used  by  tanners,  and 
gives  sustenance  to  an  Insect  like  the  co- 
chineal insect, and  which  Is  used  as  acrim- 
son  dye  under  the  name  kerrnes.  This  was 
much  employed  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  cochineal,  and  is  still  largely  used  in  the 
East.  The  name  kermes  Is  derived  from  . 
the  Arabic  word  for  worm,  and  Is  the  I 
parent  of  the  French  cramoisi,  and  the 
English  crimson. 

The  medical  properties  of  the  various 
Oaks  are  due  to  the  astrlngency  imparted  ! 
by  the  tannic  and  gallic  acid  they  contain.  j 
Thus  common  oak-bark  Is  employed  as  an  1 
astringent  and  tonic ; so  also  Is  that  of  Q. 
coccifira.  The  leaves  of  Q./alcata  arc  stated 
to  have  been  employed  as  astringent  ap- 
plications in  gangrene.  Galls  also  are  used 
as  tonics  and  astringents,  and  as  an  anti- 
dote to  certain  vegetable  poisons,  whose 
activity  they  lessen  by  the  combination  of 
their  tannic  acid  with  the  organic  alkali 
of  the  poison.  Tannic  and  gallic  acids  are 
of  great  service  In  certain  forma  of  luemor- 
rhage,  and  are  employed  in  various  ways  in 
the  arts. 

In  olden  times  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  other  northern  countries 
prized  the  Oak  for  the  food  furnished  by 
the  acorns,  not  only  to  their  herds  of  swine 
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but  also  to  themselves.  The  right  of  feed- 
ing swine  in  the  oak-woods  was  among 
our  Saxon  forefathers  a highly-valued  pri- 
vilege, the  infringement  of  which  by  the 
Normans  constituted  one  of  the  most  se- 
verely-felt hardships  that  were  inflicted  on 
the  conquered  race.  To  this  day  the  acorns 
of  some  of  the  species  are  eaten  as  food. 
There  is  a variety  of  the  common  oak 
which  produces  sweet  edible  acorns;  this 
variety  is  supposed  to  be  the  Alsculus  of 
Virgil.  The  acorns  of  Q.  Ballot a,  and  of  its 
variety  Q.  Gramuntia , are  eaten  in  Bar- 
bary, Spain,  and  Portugal,  under  the  name 
of  Belotes : in  Arabia  also  they  are  eaten 
cooked,  and  an  oil  is  extracted  from  them. 
The  acorns  of  Q.JEsculus  arc  eaten  in  Syria; 
these  retain  their  green  colour  even  when 
ripe,  and  are  boiled  by  the  Arabs.  The 
leaves  of  Q.  mannifera  yield  amanua-like 
exudation  In  Kurdistan. 

The  vast  size  and  great  age  of  some  Oaks 
add  to  the  interest  that  is  attached  to  this 
family  of  trees.  There  still  exist  some  fine 
specimens  in  this  country.  Humboldt  re- 
fers to  an  oak  in  the  Depart ement  de  la 
Charente  Inferieure,  measuring  nearly 
ninety  feet  In  circumference  near  the  base. 
Near  Breslau  an  oak  fell,  in  a storm  in  July 
1857,  measuring  sixty-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base.  These  large  trees  are 
for  the  most  part  decayed  and  hollow  In 
the  interior,  their  * tops  bald  with  dry  an- 
tiquity : ’ their  age  has  been  estimated  at 
from  one  to  as  many  as  two  thousand  years. 
The  famous  Oak  of  Mamre,  Abram's  Oak, 
has  been  recently  figured  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Ltnncean  Society  by  Dr.  Hooker. 


Abram's  Oak. 


It  is  a fine  tree  of  the  species  Q.  pseudo- 
coccifera , and  is  popularly  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  spot  where  grew  the  oak  or 
leutlsc  under  which  the  patriarch  pitched 
his  tent.  There  is  a superstition  that  any 
person  who  cuts  or  maims  the  oak  will 
lose  his  firstborn  son. 

The  Romans  employed  branches  of  the 
Oak  to  form  the  chaplets  wherewith  the 
heads  of  citizens  eminent  for  their  civic 
virtues,  especially  for  having  saved  the 
life  of  a fellow-citizen,  were  crowned.  The 
Druids  venerated  the  Oak,  as  being  the 
tree  on  which  the  sacred  mistleto  grew ; or, 
possibly,  the  latter  plant  was  regarded  as 
the  more  sacred  from  growing  on  the  Oak. 
At  present  the  mistleto  is  rarely  found  on 


the  Oak,  but  that  it  does  grow  on  this 
tree  is  sufficiently  attested.  To  this  day 
the  custom  is  kept  up,  in  many  places  in 
the  country,  of  gathering  and  displaying 
branches  of  Oak  on  May  29,  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  concealment  of  Charles  IJ.  in 
the  oak  at  Boscohel.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  as  to  our  British  Oaks; 
some  considering  that  there  are  three 
species,  some  two,  and  others  (as  M.  Decan- 
dolle  in  his  recent  revision  of  the  genus) 
one  only.  The  generally  accepted  opinion 
is  that  there  arc  twro,  Q.  pedunculata  and 
Q.  sessihfiora,  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  by  the  following  characters.  Q.  ses- 
siliflora,  or  Durmast,  has  long  yellowish 
leafstalks,  and  sessile  or  shortly  stalked 
acorns ; it  grows  more  quickly  than  the 
other  species,  is  more  ornamental,  ifnd  will 
thrive  on  poorer  soil.  Q.  pedunculata  has 
cither  stalkless  leaves,  or  the  leafstalks  are 
short  and  of  a greenish  or  reddish  hue, 
while  the  acorns  are  on  long  stalks.  This 
last  Is  the  badge  of  the  Camerons.  The 
difference  in  the  timber  of  these  two  species 
has  been  before  mentioned. 

A large  number  of  the  species  mentioned 
are  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  Q.flex , 
the  Holm  or  Evergreen  Oak,  is  more  like  a 
huge  shrub  than  a tree.  The  Lucombe 
and  Fulham  Oaks  are  al6o  nearly  evergreen. 
Q.  Cerris  forms  a very  handsome  tree.  Q. 
coccinea  is  valuable  for  its  foliage,  which 
assumes  a crimson  tint  in  autumn,  and 
remains  on  the  tree  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  A valuable  frost-proof 
species,  Q.  sinensis,  has  been  recently  In- 
troduced from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune.  It 
has  evergreen  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
the  8 weet  chestnut.  (M.  T.  M.] 

The  Oak  appears  in  all  ages  to  have  been 
an  object  of  veneration,  from  the  time  of 
the  'Oak  of  Mamre,’  under  which  Abraham 
sat  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  down  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  held  sacred,  and 
the  Romans,  who  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter. 
To  come  nearer  home,  the  Druids  wor- 
shipped beneath  Its  shade;  and  even  we 
ourselves  view  the  mighty  King  of  the 
Forest  with  mingled  feelings  of  veneration 
and  gratitude,  which  this  age  of  ironclad 
snips  will  not  wholly  eradicate.  Still  do  we 
retain  the  name  of  Gospel  Oak  In  many  of 
our  English  counties,  pointing  to  the  time 
when  penitential  psalms  and  Gospel  truths 
were  breathed  beneath  their  shade ; and 
they  became  notable  objects  as  resting- 
places  in  the  beating  of  the  parish-bounds, 
a practice  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  feast  to  the  god  Terminus.  Our 
English  custom  wras  thus  described  more 
than  two  centuries  since  by  Withers : 

That  ev cry  man  might  keep  his  own  possessions. 
Our  fathers  used,  in  reverent  processions. 

With  tealous  prayers,  and  with  praiseful  cheere, 
To  walk  their  parish  limits  once  a year; 

And  well-known  marks  (whtch  sacrilegious  hands 
Now  cut  or  breakc)  so  bordered  out  their  lands, 
That  every  one  distinctly  knew  his  owne. 

And  brawles  now  rife  were  then  unknowne. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
minister  and  parochial  authorities,  accom- 
panied by  the  people,  going  the  boundaries 
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of  the  parish,  arul  stopping  at  the  most  re-  . 
markable  sites  (oak-trees  being  considered 
the  most  worthy;,  and  reading  passages 
from  the  Gospels,  and  there  also  asking 
blessings  for  the  people.  Herrick  makes  a 
lover  say 

Dearest,  bury  me 

Under  that  holy  ok*  or  Gospel  Tree ; 

Where,  though  thou  tee’*!  not,  thou  may  ft  think 

U1K>D 

Me,  when  thou  yearly  go*st  Procession. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  though 
the  name  of  Gospel  Oak  has  not  been  newly 
bestowed  for  many  generations,  yet  that 
so  many  trees  with  that  appellation  still 
remain  in  different  parts  of  England,  so 
| that  most  people  have  an  acquaintance 
i with  one  or  more  ancieut  trees  bearing 
this  appellation. 

In  the  midland  counties  there  Is  always 
much  speculation  as  to  whether  the  leaves 
of  the  oak  or  those  of  the  ash  will  appear 
first,  as  the  following  proverb  is  implicitly 
relied  upon 

If  the  oak  *s  before  the  a*h. 

Then  you'll  only  get  a splash  ; 

. If  the  ash  precedes  the  oak. 

Then  you  may  expect  a soak. 

Considering  the  different  habits  of  the 
two  trees,  there  may  lie  reason  In  the 
i rhyme  The  Oak  sends  its  root  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  its  leafing  is  advanced  or  re- 
i tarded  by  a warm  or  cold  spring.  The 
I roots  of  the  ash  are  nearer  the  surface, 
and  so  a wet  spring  hastens  its  growth, 
while  a dry  one  would  retard  It.  Rain,  more- 
over, does  not  affect  the  oak  so  much 
as  it  does  the  ash.  [J.  B.] 

OUERIA.QUERIACE.E.  Qneria  hispani- 
ca  is  a small  South  European  annual,  inter- 
mediate in  many  respects  between  Caryo- 
1 phyllacea  and  Illecebracem ; having  thepe- 
i talless  flowers  and  solitary  ovule  of  the 
latter,  with  the  capsule  opening  In  valves 
| as  in  Caryophyllacece.  It  is  therefore 
| usually  considered  as  constituting  a tribe 
of  that  order,  or  is  sometimes  proposed  as 
an  independent  one  under  the  name  of 
Queriacea. 

QUERN  ALES.  An  alliance  proposed  by 
Llndiey  to  Include  the  Corylacece  and  Jug- 
Umdaccee,  and  distinguished  from  Amenta- 
Its  by  the  inferior  ovary. 

QUETSCHE.  A name  used  In  Germany 
for  the  long  egg-shaped  varieties  of  the 
Plum. 

QUEUE  D’ARONDELLE.  (Fr/l  Sagit- 
taria.  — DE  CHEVAL.  (Fr.)  Equisetum 
Telmaieja ; also  Ephedra.  — DE  LIZARD. 
Raurunut.  — DE  LIEVRE.  Lag  unis.  — 
DE  LION.  Leonotis.  — DE  PAON.  Tigri- 
diaPavonia.  — DE  POVRCEAU.  Peuceda- 
nnm  officinale.  — DE  RAT.  Myosums  ; also 
Equisetum  arvense , and  Pathos  acaulis.  — 
DERENARD.  Alopecunts ; also  Equisetum 
sylvaticnm,  and  Amaranthus  caudatus.  — 
DE  SCORPION.  Scorpiurus.  — DE  SOURIS. 
Myosurus. 


/era ; also  Triticum  repens ; and  the  Quick- 
set,  Cratcegus  Oxyacantha. 

QUICKEN,  or  QUICK-BEAM.  Pyrus  \ 
Aucuparia. 

QU ICK-IN-HAXD.  Imp  aliens  Noli-tangere. 

QUICKSET,  or  QUICK.  The  Whitethorn, 
CraUegus  Oxyacant  lot, more  especially  when 
used  as  a hedge-plant. 

QUILLAJA.  A small  genus  of  South 
American  trees  belonging  to  the  QttiUaic* 
or  wing-seeded  section  of  Rosacea,  and  re-  | 
markable  for  possessing  soap-like  proper-  j 
ties.  Five  species  are  described— three 
Chilian,  one  Peruvian,  and  one  Brazilian.  I 
They  are  large  evergreen  trees,  with  undi- 
vided scattered  leaves  upon  stalks  bearing 
two  small  stipules,  which,  however,  soon 
drop  off;  and  their  flowers  grow*  four  or 
five  together  upon  stalks  produced  from 
tbeleaf -axils  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
some  being  unisexual  and  others  perfect. 
The  calyx  Is  five-parted,  and  is  furnished 
with  a star-like  fleshy  disk  having  five  ele- 
vated notched  lobes;  the  five  petals  are 
spatula-shaped;  the  stamens  are  ten  in  num- 
ber, five  inserted  along  with  and  opposite 
the  petals,  and  five  in  the  middle  of  the 
calyx -segments  ; and  the  five  single-celled 
ovaries,  containing  numerous  ovules  tn 
two  rows,  cohere  together  but  are  tipped 
with  distinct  spreading  styles. 

QuilUtja  differs  from  its  nearest  ally, 
Kageneckia,  in  the  calyx  segments  not  over- 
lapping each  other  in  the  bud,  as  well  as 
in  the  ten  stamens  being  in  two  instead 
of  one  row. 

Q.  Saponaria , the  Qulllat  or  Cullayof  the 
Chilians,  is  a tree  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  with  smooth  shining  sbort-staiked 
oval  leaves ; and  usually  terminal  white 
flowers,  either  solitary  or  from  three  to 
five  upon  a stalk.  Its  bark,  called  Quillat 
or  Soap-bark,  is  rough  and  dark-coloured 
externally,  but  internally  consists  of  nu- 
merous regular  whitish  or  yellowish  layers, 
and  contains  a large  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  other  mineral  matters.  It  is 
also  rich  in  'saponine,  a vegetable  soap- 
principle  found  likewise  in  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  clove  worts,  soapworts,  and  a 
few-  other  orders ; and  on  this  account  it  is 
commonly  used  as  a substitute  for  washing 
clothes,  two  ounces  of  the  bark  being  suf- 
ficient to  wash  a dress.  It  Is  also  said  to 
remove  all  spots  or  stains,  and  to  impart 
a remarkable  lustre  to  wool ; and  it  is  used 
to  wash  the  hair,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
powdered  between  stones,  then  rubbed 
with  the  hands  in  water,  making  a foam 
like  soap.  A preparation  of  it  has  lately 
been  brought  into  use  In  this  country  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair.  The 
Brazilian  species,  Q.Sellowiana , which  has 
similar  properties,  has  also  been  called 
Fontenellea  brasiliensis.  [A.  S.] 

QUILL  WORT.  Isoites. 

QUIN,  QUINQU.  In  composition  = five 
in  number. 


QUICK.  The  Florin,  Agrostis  stoloni- 1 QUINA.  The  South  American  name  ap- 
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! plied  to  several  kinds  of  Cinchona-bark ; 

also  the  Brazilian  name  for  some  other 
i febrifugal  barks,  as  those  of  Disearia  febri - 
' fuga,  Esenbeckia  febrifuga,  Ticorea  febri- 
! ftiga,  Dortia  brasiliana , and  Solatium  Pseu- 
, doquina.  — BLANCA.  A Mexican  name 
i for  Cascarilla-bark.  — DE  SERRA.  The 
, bark  of  Remijia  ferruginea  and  Vellozii.  — 
DE  LA  ANGOSTURA,  or  DE  LA  GU  AYNA. 
A Venezuelan  name  for  the  bark  of  Galipea 
Cusparia.  — DE  REMIJO.  The  same  as 
Quina  de  Serra.  — DO  CAMPO.  The  bark 
of  Strychnos  Pseudoquina. 

QUINANCY-WORT.  Asperula  cynan- 
chica. 

QUINAQUINA.  Cinchona  Condaminea. 

QUINATE.  Growing  in  fives;  as  when 
a petiole  bears  five  leaflets  from  the  same 
point ; it  is  then,  however,  digitate. 

QUINCE.  Cydonia  vulgaris.  — , BAS- 
TARD. Pyrus  Chanuemespilus.  — , BEN- 
GAL. JZgle  Marmelos. 

QUINCHAMALIUM.  A genus  of  Santa - 
lacece,  consisting  of  Chilian  herbs  said  to 
be  parasitical  upon  roots  of  other  plants, 
like  our  Thesiums.  The  flowers  have  a long 
tubular  perianth  with  five  short  lobes,  and 
each  perianth  is  surrounded  at  the  base  by 
a small  four-toothed  involucre  often  taken 
for  an  external  calyx,  and  which  distin- 
guishes the  genus  from  others  of  the  tribe 
Thesiere , to  which  it  belongs.  There  are 
three  or  four  species  known,  of  little  gene- 
ral Interest. 

QUINCUNCTAL.  A kind  of  {estivation, 
in  which  out  of  five  parts  two  are  exterior, 
two  interior,  and  the  fifth  covers  the  in- 
terior with  one  margin,  and  has  its  other 
margin  covered  by  the  exterior ; as  in  the 
calyx  of  the  rose. 

QUINOA.  Chenopodium  Quinoa. 

QUINQUENERVIS.  When  there  are 
five  ribs  all  proceeding  from  the  same 
point  of  the  base. 

QUINQUINA.  (Pr.)  Cinchona.  —.BRA- 
ZILIAN. The  bark  of  Cosmibuena  hexan - 
dra.  — COLORADO.  The  same  as  Brazi- 
lian Quinquina.  — DE  PIAUHI.  The 
bark  of  Exostemma  Souzanum.  — DES 
ANTILLES.  The  same  as  Quinquina  Pi  ton. 

— FAUX.  Iva  frutescens.  — INDIGENE. 
A Mauritian  name  for  Musscenda  Landia. 

— PITON.  The  febrifugal  emetic  bark  of 
Exostemma  caribceum  and  E.  floribundum. 

QUTNQUINO.  Myrospermum  peruiferum. 

QUINSY-BERRY.  The  Black  Currant, 
Ribes  nigrum. 

QUINSYWORT.  Asperula  cynanchica. 

QUINTEFEUILLE.  (Fr.)  Potentilla  rep- 
tans  and  other  species.  — BATARDE. 
Sibbaldia.  - ROUGE  DES  MARAIS.  Co- 
marum  palustre. 

QU INTINE.  A supposed  integument  of 
an  ovule,  the  fifth  counting  from  the  ex- 
terior ; but  in  reality  the  skin  of  the  nu- 
cleus. 


QU  INTIN  I A.  A genus  of  Escallonia-  I 
cecp,  nearly  related  to  the  well-known  Escal-  ; 
lonias  of  our  gardens,  and  differing  from  I 
them  in  the  three  to  five  instead  of  two-  ] 
celled  ovary.  Four  species  are  known,  two 
from  New  Zealand,  and  two  from  South 
Australia;  all  of  them  bushes  or  small  trees,  j 
with  elliptical  or  lance-shaped  leaves,  often  i 
covered  with  scurfy  scales,  and  white  flow-  | 
ers  the  size  of  those  of  the  privet,  disposed  i 
in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
Each  flower  consists  of  a calyx  with  a five- 
toothed  border,  five  petals,  a like  number 
of  stamens,  and  a three  to  flve-lobed  style 
crowning  the  ovary,  which  when  ripe  is  a 
small  angular  capsule  with  numerous  deli- 
cately winged  seeds.  The  genus  bears  the 
name  of  La  Quintiuie,  a French  writer  on 
Horticulture.  [A.  A.  B.] 

QUINTUPLED.  Multiplied  by  five. 

QU  INTUPLE-NERVED.  When  of  five 
ribs  the  four  lateral  spring  from  the  middle 
one  above  its  base. 

QUISQUALIS.  A genus  of  Combretacecet 
confined  to  tropical  and  subtropical  A6ia 
and  Africa,  and  consisting  of  scandent 
shrubs  with  opposite  rarely  alternate 
leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  of 
flowers  which  chauge  from  white  to  red.  I 
The  five-cleft  calyx  is  deciduous;  the  co- 
rolla has  five  oblong  petals;  the  stamens  are 
ten  In  number,  and  project  beyond  the  co-  j 
rolla ; whilst  the  fruit  is  a five-angled  one- 
seeded  drupe.  Q.  indica  is  an  Inmate  of  I 
our  hothouses.  According  to  George  Ben- 
nett, a species  of  this  genus,  perhaps  Q. 
chinensis  of  Lindley,  grows  about  Macao, 
and  Is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a vermifuge 
under  the  name  of  Tot-chee-fa.  [B.  8.J 

QUITCH.  The  Couch  Grass,  Triticum 
repens ; also  Agrostis  Btolonifera. 

QUIVER-TREE.  Aloe  dichotoma. 

QUIVI8IA.  A genusof  Meliacece confined 
to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  consisting 
of  four  species,  all  of  which  are  shrubs  or 
trees,  with  alternate  or  nearly  opposite 
simple  leaves,  either  quite  entire  or  on  the 
same  branch  lobed,  and  axillary  flowers 
generally  arranged  in  racemes  or  corymbs. 
The  calyx  is  urn-shaped,  and  has  from  four 
to  five  teeth;  the  corolla  is  composed  of 
four  to  five  short  externally  silky  petals; 
the  stamens  are  from  eight  to  ten  ; the 
stigma  capitate ; and  the  fruit  a dehiscent 
capsule,  with  four  or  five  valves  and  cells, 
each  cell  containing  two  seeds.  [B.  8.] 

QUOYA.  A West  Australian  genus  of 
Verbenacew, having  the  habit  as  well  as  the 
woolly  stems  and  leaves  of  some  of  the 
small  shrubby  species  of  Stachys.  The 
leaves  are  opposite  and  sessile,  and  the 
flowers  are  disposed  in  short-stalked  close 
verticils  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  reduced  leaves,  and  forming  a long 
terminal  compound  raceme,  or  raceme-like 
panicle.  They  have  a deeply  two-lipped 
villous  calyx,  a blue  bell-shaped  corolla; 
four  perfect  stamens ; and  a filiform  style 
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| quttn] 

1 forked  at  top,  and  crowning  a four-celled 
| ovary.  [A.  A.  BJ 

QUUXA.  Tropical  American  trees  or 
shrill)*  usually  classed  with  the  Clusiaceee, 
but  differing  in  having  stipules  accompany- 
j ing  the  opposite  leaves,  which  are  often 
toothed,  and  in  one  species  plnnatlfld, 
whilst  in  all  other  Gidtiferce  they  are 
, simple  and  entire.  The  glossy  blades  are 
j three  to  twelve  inches  loiig  by  one  to  six 
inches  broad,  marked  with  prominent  pri- 
mary veins  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
midrib;  and  the  small  yellow  or  white 
flowers  arc  disposed  in  raceme-like  cymes 
In  the  axilB  of  the  leaves.  Each  flower  has 
a calyx  of  four  to  five  rounded  sepals,  four 
to  eight  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  a 
two  to  four-celled  ovary,  which  when  ripe 
Is  a small  oblong  berry.  The  plnnatifld- 
i leaved  species,  Q.  guianensis,  was  described 
by  Aublet  as  a separate  genus  with  the 
name  Touroulia.  [A.  A.  BJ 

RAAB.  A kind  of  jaggery,  or  coarse 
Indian  sugar. 

RABANA.  (Pr.)  Sinapis  arc  crisis. 

RABANNE8.  A kind  of  matting  made 
in  Madagascar  from  coarse  grass,  or  the 
fibre  of  Raphia  Ruffla,  and  Imported  Into 
the  Mauritius  for  covering  floors,  or  wrap- 
ping goods,  &c. 

RABBIT-BERRT.  Shepherdia  argentea. 

RABBIT-ROOT.  Aralia  nudicaulis. 

RABELAI8IA.  This  genus  of  Rutacem 
commemorates  the  well-known  French  hu- 
mourist, and  consists  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
The  branches,  inflorescence,  and  leafstalks 
are  covered  with  scales;  the  leaves  are'waxy 
at  the  margins,  on  long  stalks ; the  flowers 
are  small  dioecious— the  males  arranged  In 
small  closely-packed  heads  on  a branched 
Inflorescence,  the  females  more  closely 
crowded  on  a very  short  spike.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  have  each  three  segments ; and 
in  the  male  flowers  there  are  three  sta- 
mens, with  globose  anthers.  The  fruit  is 
triangular,  three-celled,  and  opening  par- 
tially by  three  valves,  each  cell  containing 
a single  seed.  [51.  T.  MO 

RABfis.  (Fr.)  Carlina  acaulis. 

RABES,  or  RABETTE.  (Fr.)  Brassica 
Xapue. 

RABIOULE.  (Fr.)  Brassica  Rapa. 

RABONE.  Raphanus  sativus. 

RACE5IE.  An  inflorescence  in  which 
the  flowers  are  arranged  singly  on  distinct 
pedicels,  along  a common  axis. 

RACHIS.  The  divisions  of  the  petiole 
of  the  leaves  of  ferns;  also  the  axis  of 
an  inflorescence. 

RACHITIS.  An  abortion  of  the  fruit  or 
seed— a disease. 

RACINE  D-ABOXDANCE..(Fr.)  A va- 
riety of  the  Beet-root.  — AMERE.  Lewisia 
rediviva.  — D'AMERIQUE.  Monsoniaame- 


ricana.  — D'ARMfiNIE.  Rubio.  — DE 
CHAUCIS.  llor.'tnua  Contra  yen'll.  — DE 
CHINE.  Smilax  China.  — DE  COLOMBO. 
Jateorhiza  palmata.  — DE  DISETTE.  The 
same  as  Racine  d' Abundance.  — DE  ME- 
CHOACHAN.  Batatas  Jalapa.  — DE  P Y- 
RliTHRE.  Anncyclus  Pyrethrum.  — DE 
8AINTE  HELfcNE.  Acorns  Calamus.  — 
DESANAGROEL.  Aristolochia  Serpent  aria. 

— DE  SERPENT.  Oiihiorrhiza.  — DE 
SERPENT  A SOXNETTES.  Polygala  Se- 
nega. — DU  BRASIL.  Psychotria  emetica. 

— DU  DICTAME  BLANC.  Dictamnus 
albus.  — DU  SAINT  ESPRIT.  Arrhan- 
gelica  officinalis.  — SALIVAIIIE.  Anacy- 
clus  Pyrethrum.  — VIERGE.  Tamus  com- 
munis. 

RACLE.  (Fr.)  Cenchrus. 

RACOMTTRIU5I.  A genus  of  acrocar- 
pous mosses  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Grimmiei,  resembling  Qrimmia,  but  looser  | 
In  habit,  with  a mitraeform  veil  variously 
split  at  the  base  (from  whence  the  name),  ; 
awl-shaped  above,  a straight  awl-shaped 
lid,  and  a single  peristome  with  sixteen  ; 
twice  or  thrice-cleft  teeth.  The  leaves  are  ; 
either  obtuse  or  hair-pointed.  The  species 
arerathernnmerous.  R.lanuginosum  farms 
thick  broad  beds  on  the  sides  of  mountains, 
which  aro  hoary  from  the  long  diaphanous 
halr-like  points  of  the  leaves.  Some  other 
species  are  common  in  subalpiue  countries,  | 
but  the  genus  scarcely  exists  In  lowlands  | 
except  on  sandy  heathB  and  in  wild  exposed  i 
stony  places.  [M.  J.  BJ 

RADASt.EA.  A genus  of  Scrnphularia-  J 
ecte,  containing  two  small  prostrate  shrubs 
from  Madagascar,  with  opposite  entire 
scabrous  leaves.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  Is 
slender;  and  the  four  stamens  with  short 
filaments  are  Included.  The  short  axillary 
pedicels  are  furnished  with  two  bracts 
below  the  calyx.  [W.  CJ 

RADE-KANE.  An  Indian  name  for  Pa- 
nicum  miliaceum. 

RADIAIRE.  (Fr.)  Astrantiamajor.  — , 
PETITE.  Astrantia  minor. 

RADIAL.  Growing  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a circle. 

RADIATE.  Diverging  from  a common 
centre,  like  rays ; as  the  arms  of  an  umbel,  | 
or  the  ligulate  florets  of  any  composite. 

RADIATING,  or  RADIANS.  Spread- 
ing from  a common  point,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle : also  forming  ap- 
parent rays  in  the  circumference  of  a circle 
by  tlie  enlargement  of  the  exterior  parts; 
as  the  outer  florets  in  the  umbels  of  many 
umbelliferous  plants. 

RADICAL.  Arising  from  the  root,  or 
from  its  crown. 

RADICANS.  Throwing  out  roots ; usu- 
ally applied  to  stems  or  leaves. 

RADICATE.  Having  a root. 

RADICATIO.  Tliemaunerln which  roots 
grow,  or  arc  arranged. 
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RADICELLA.  A very  small  root ; the 
i young  tiny  root  which  appears  from  the 
I lower  part  of  a young  plant  at  the  period 
1 of  germination. 

RADICIFORM,  Being  of  the  nature  of 
a root. 

! RADICLE,  RADICULA.  The  first  root 
! of  a plant,  rudimentary  in  the  embryo. 

RADICOSE.  Having  a large  root. 

RADII.  The  peduncles  of  secondary 
umbels,  or  of  the  flowers  of  simple  umbels. 
— ME  DULL  ARES.  The  medullary  rays. 

RADIOLA.  A genus  of  Linacerr,  differ- 
| ing  from  Linum  only  in  the  sepals,  petals,  I 
! and  stamens  being  four  each,  in  the  sc-  j 
! pals  being  deeply  trlfld,  in  the  stamens  * 
I being  quite  distinct,  and  in  the  capsule 
being  eight-celled.  R.Millegrana,  which  is 
’ indigenous  to  England  and  the  Continent, 

; is  a very  small  annual,  having  a much- 
; branched  stem,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
i minute  white  flowers.  [B.  C.] 

RADIS.  (Fr.)  Raphanus.  — PETITE- 
| RAVE.  Raphanus  sativus. 

| RADISH.  The  well-known  esculent  root 
! of  Raphanus  sativus.  — , HORSE.  Cothlca- 
ria  Armoracia.  — , SEA.  Raphanus  ma - 
ritimus.  — .WATER.  Nasturtium  amphi- 
bium.  — ,WILD.  Rap hanu s Raphuni strum. 

RADIUS.  The  circumference  or  outer 
side  of  the  circle  formed  by  umbels  or 
capltules  or  of  other  such  parts. 

RADIX.  The  root ; the  descending  axis; 
that  part  which  is  the  development  of  a 
radicle.  It  differs  from  a stem  not  only  in 
its  origin,  but  in  not  branching  symmetri- 
cally, and  having  no  normal  leaf-buds. 

RADULA.  A genus  of  Jungermanniacew 
which  is  noticed  here  as  containing  A.  cam- 
planata,  a species  common  In  woods  on 
almost  every  tree.  The  lobe  at  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves  is  remarkable  for  sending 
roots  Into  the  substance  on  which  it  grows. 
It  belongs,  like  Miuiotheca , in  which  the 
lobes  are  without  radicles,  to  the  division 
Platyphyllce.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RAEE,  RAI.  Indian  names  for  Mustard- 
seed,  S inapis  nigra,  S.  ratnoaa,  &c. 

RAFFLE8IACEJS.  (RaQUrtadt.)  A small 
order  of  parasitical  plants,  the  position  ! 
of  which  in  the  natural  system  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  but  which  Lindley  places  amongst  ! 
Ilhizogens.  The  plants  which  compose  it  ; 
have  no  stem,  but  consist  of  flowers  only,  j 
sometimes  of  gigantic  size,  surrounded  by  I 
a few  scales,  and  sessile  on  the  stems  or 
rhizomes  of  woody  or  perennial  plants. 
These  flowers  consist  of  a campanulate  . 
or  globular  five-cleft  perianth,  with  nu- 1 
merous  anthers  on  a central  column.  The 
ovary  is  inferior,  one-celled,  with  many- 
seeded  parietal  placentae,  and  as  many 
styles  as  placenta?,  more  or  less  united  | 
within  the  column,  where  the  flowers  are  ; 
hermaphrodite,  or  in  the  centre  of  female  \ 
flowers.  The  fruit  Is  indehiscent,  with  nu- 


l merous  seeds,  and  the  embryo  undivided, 
i with  or  without  albumen.  The  principal 
genera  are.  Ru/flesia  and  Brugmansia  in 
tropical  Asia,  and  Pilostyles  and  Apodanthcs  1 
in  South  America. 

RAFFLESIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  ! 
parasitical  plants,  natives  of  Java  and 
Sumatra.  The  species  have  great  interest,  ! 
both  for  the  botanist  and  for  the  general 
public,  owing  to  their  peculiar  structure 
and  appearance.  The  Rajflesias  were  first 
made  known  in  1818.  Sir  Stamford  Rallies, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Bencoolen,  was  on 
' a tour  In  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  accom- 
I pauled  by  Lady  Raffles,  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
! others,  when  the  party  lighted  upon  a 
j flower  of  enormous  size,  more  than  a yard 
across.  Descriptions  and  drawings  of  this 
vegetable  prodigy  were  sent  to  this  coun- 
I try,  and  the  plant  was  named  by  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Brown,  in  honour  of  its  dis- 
coverers, Ratflesia  Arnoldi.  Since  then 
several  other  species  have  been  discovered, 
but  none  of  equal  size  with  that  just  men- 
tioned, which  indeed  still  retains  its  cha- 
racter as  being  the  largest  flower  known. 
The  genus,  with  one  or  two  allies,  is  now 
comprised  in  a distinct  family,  Rafllesiacea:. 

The  true  Rajffiesias  have  no  proper  stems 
or  leaves,  but  consist  solely  of  flowers,  j 
varying  In  diameter  from  two  or  three  j 
Inches  to  as  many  feet,  enveloped  at  the  i 
base  by  a few  bluish  or  brownish  scales,  I 
and  emerging  from  the  roots  and  trunks 
of  various  species  of  Cissus.  The  unex- 
panded flower-buds  in  R.  Arno Idi  are  round- 
ish, and  resemble  a close  cabbage  In  shape. 
The  flowers  appear  to  be  dioecious,  and 
have  a perianth  which  is  tubular  below, 
but  whose  limb  is  divided  into  five  entire 
fleshy  lobes,  which  partially  overlap  one 
another  in  the  bud,  but  afterwards  spread 
w idely.  The  perianth  is  flesh-coloured  and 
mottled,  and  has  a foul  odour  of  tainted 
meat,  by  which  insects  are  attracted. 
Within  is  a thick  fleshy  rlni  or  corona  lin- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  tube ; and  within 
this  corona,  in  the  male  flowers,  and  occu- 
pying the  centre,  is  a thick  fleshy  column,  . 
adherent  to  the  perianth-tube,  having  one  I 
or  more  projecting  rims  surrounding  its  ! 
base,  and  at  the  top  a wide  flat  plate, 
the  overhanging  margin  of  which  is  rolled 
round  like  the  capital  of  an  Ionic  column. 
On  the  revolute  margin  is  placed  a ring  of 
anthers,  which  are  sessile,  each  one  open-  j 
ing  by  a single  pore,  although  it  Is  divided  j 
In  the  interior  into  many  compartments ; 
the  pollen-grains  are  round.  In  the  female 
flowers,  the  deep  cup-shaped  perianth  and 
corona  are  like  those  of  the  male  fhrwers ; | 
the  central  column  is  also  similar,  hut 
there  are  no  anthers.  The  ovary  is  ad-  * 
berent  to  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the  pe- 
rianth, has  a single  compartment  contain- 
ing numerous  ovules  attached  to  its  walls, 
and  is  surmounted  by  several  styles,  which 
are  blended  with  the  central  column. 

Three  or  four  species  are  known,  differ- 
ing greatly  in  size,  but  little  In  essential  j 
characters.  The  corona  and  summit  of  h 
the  column  are  in  some  species  studded  j 
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with  tubercles  and  scales.  The  outer  por- 
tions of  the  flower  are  brownish  or  flesh- 
coloured,  the  central  portions  pinkish  or 
yellowisn.  Dr.  Arnold  describes  the  first 
flower  seen  by  him  as  being  more  than  a 
yard  across,  the  petals  or  lobes  of  the  peri- 
anth as  being  a foot  long,  and  varying  In 
thickness  from  three-quarters  to  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  and  the  cup  of  the  flower 
as  calculated  to  hold  twelve  pints.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  flower  was  estimated 
at  fifteen  pounds. 

It  appears  from  the  subsequent  Investi- 
gations of  Mr.  Japk,  M.  Blume,  M.deVriese, 
and  Other  botanists,  that  the  growth  of 
* these  flowers  occupies  a few  months.  They 
I first  appear  as  round  knobs  protruding 
I from  the  bark  of  various  species  of  Cissus. 

The  flowers  remain  expanded  only  for  a 
! few  days.and  then  graduallyputrefy.  Their 
, fetid  scent  may  be  conducive  to  their  fer- 
i tilisation,  by  means  of  the  insects  which 
I are  attracted  by  the  smell  This  is  the  i 
i more  probable,  as  the  stamens  and  pistil  j 
! are  in  different  flowers.  It  was  at  first  ; 
! considered  that  these  plants  grew  only  on 
I the  roots  of  their  foster-parents,  and  hence 
I they  were  called  Rhizanths  or  Root-flow- 
| ers ; but  it  is  now  known  that  they  grow 
also  on  the  stems,  in  some  cases  at  6ome 
j feet  above  the  ground,  though  in  others  | 
flic  stems  are  prostrate  and  thus  resemble  i 
! roots.  The  parasites  de  velope  their  flowers 
at  a season  when  the  leaves  ana  flowers  of 
the  Cissus  have  withered.  Astringent  and 
styptic  properties  are  assigned  by  the 
Javanese  to  these  singular  plants.  One 
species,  R.  Rochnsseni,  discovered  in  Java 
in  1850  by  two  Dutch  botauists,  MM.  Teys- 
mann  and  Binnendijk,  was  in  cultivation 
in  1851  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Leyden. 
See  Hooker’s  Journal  of  Botany, 1851,  p.  217  ; 
also  Transactions  nf  Lxnncean  Society,  xilL 
p.  201,  and  xix.  p.  221.  See  also  Plate  14  a 
for  R.  Rochnsseni.  [M.  T.  AI.]  j 

RAFINESQUIA.  This  genus  of  Compo- 
site is  nearly  related  to  Scorzonera , and  . 
differs  from  it  chiefly  In  the  single  series  1 
I of  feathery  pappus  hairs,  and  the  distinctly 
beaked  achenes.  The  two  known  species,  R. 
califoniica  and  R.  neo-mexicana , are  annual 
\veed9  withruncinate  or  lyrately-pinnatifld 
leaves,  those  of  the  stem  linear ; the  cylin-  ! 
dricai  flower-lieads  terminate  the  twigs, 
and  each  contain  from  ten  to  fifteen  rose- 
coloured  florets,  all  fertile,  and  enclosed  in 
an  involucre  of  membranaceous  scales  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a few  short  narrow 
bracts.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of  0.  S. 
Raflnesquc,  a Sicilian  by  birth,  who  chose 
America  as  nis  adopted  country,  and  wrote 
many  work9  on  the  botany  of  the  United  ; 
State*.  [A.  A.  B.i 

RAFNTA.  A genus  of  South  African 
shrubs  of  the  same  group  of  Legnminose  as 
our  own  broom,  and  readily  known  among 
its  allies  by  the  perfect  smoothness  of  its 
| parts,  the  usually  pea-green  leaves,  which 
are  not  strongly  nerved  as  in  Borbonia , 
and  the  forked  instead  of  racemed  inflores- 
cence. There  are  about  twenty  species, 
divisible  Into  two  groups  by  the  form  of 


their  leaves,  which  are  either  lance-shaped 
oval  or  elliptical, or  heart-shaped  embracing 
the  stem.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  the 
pedicels  usually  forked  and  bearing  a num- 
ber of  flowers,  while  at  the  point  of  fork- 
ing there  arc  opposite  leaf-like  bracts.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  mostly  as  large  as  those 
of  the  broom.  The  genus  bears  the  name  of 
C.  G.  Rafn,  a Danish  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.J 

RAGATELUS.  Trichomanes. 

R AGEE.  Elensine  coracana. 

RAGGED  ROBIN.  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi, 

RAGIOPTEItlS.  Onoclea. 

RAGOUM1NIER.  (Fr.)  Cerasns pumilcu 

RAGWEED.  Ambrosia  triflda. 

RAGWORT.  Senecio  Jacobcca.  —.AFRI- 
CAN. Othonna,  — , SEA.  Cineraria  ma- 
ritima. 

RAIFORT.  iFr.)  Raphanus, — AQUA- 
T1QUE  JAUNE.  Nasturtium  amphxbium. 
— DER  BOUTKJUER.  Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

— DES  PAR1SIENS.  Raphanus  sativus. 

— GRAND,  or  SAUVAGE.  Cochlearia  Ar- 
moracia. 

RA I PONCE.  (Fr.)  Campanula  Rapun- 
cnlus. 

RAISIN  DAMfiRIQITE.  (Fr.)  Phyto- 
lacca  dodecandra.  — DES  BOIS.  Yacci- 
nium  Myrtillus.  — D'OURS.  Arctostaphy- 
I08  uvarursi.  — DE  MARS.  Ribes  rubrum.  , 

— DE  MER.  Ephedra  (list  achy  a.  — DE  > 
RENARD.  Parts  quadrifoha. 

RAISINIER.  (Fr.)  Coccoloba. 

RAISINS.  Sun-dried  Grapes. 

RAISIN-TREE.  Ribes  rubrum. 

RAIZ  DA  CHINA.  A Brazilian  name 
for  the  knotty  roots  of  Smilax  glanca.  — 
DE  PI  PI.  A Brazilian  name  for  Petiveria 
tetrandra.  — DE  TIHU.  A Brazilian  name 
for  Jatropha  officinalis.  — DO  PADRE 
SALERMA.  A Brazilian  name  for  the  me- 
dicinal Gomphrena  officinalis  and  G.  macro- 
cephala.  — PRETA.  A Brazilian  name 
for  Cahinca,  a drug  obtained  from  Chio- 
cocca  racemosa , densifolia,  and  angui/uga. 

RAJANIA.  The  celebrated  English  na- 
turalist John  Ray,  whose  system  of  group-  1 
ing  plants  was  published  in  1703,  and  who  j 
is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  natural 
system,  is  commemorated  in  this  genus. 
The  species  are  West  Indian  climbing 
shrubs,  having  a great  resemblance  to 
those  of  Dioscorea , or  yam,  from  which 
genus  the  present  Is  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing only  one  ovule  In  each  of  the  three 
compartments  of  the  ovary.  The  membra-  ] 
naceous  capsular  fruit,  moreover,  has  but 
oae  fully-formed  compartment,  owing  to  1 
the  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  other  two.  j 
The  fertile  compartment  is  flattened  and 
prolonged  Into  awing,  but  does  not  split 
when  ripe.  It  contains  a single  wingless 
seed.  One  or  two  species  are  cultivated  as 
stove  climbers,  but  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  genus  belongs  to  the 
order  Dioscoreacea.  fM.  T.  M.J 
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RAJIKA.  A Sanscrit  name  for  Black 
Mustard  seed. 

BAJ-JEERA.  An  Indian  name  for  Ama- 
ranthus  frumentaceus,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  edible. 

RAL.  The  balsamic  resin  of  Shores,  ro- 
busla. 

RALEIGHIA.  A Brazilian  shrub,  re- 
sembling In  habit  some  species  of  Wein- 
mannia,  having  opposite  undivided  stipu- 
late leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  dense  ter- 
minal racemes.  It  forms  a genus  of  Cimo- 
niaeeee,  nearly  allied  to  Belangers,  but  dif- 
fering chiefly  in  the  one-cellcd  ovary  with 
parietal  placentas. 

RAMAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  a branch. 

RAMAI.IXA.  A small  genus  of  lichens 
with  flat  fronds  like  stag's  horns,  or  nearly 
cylindrical  lik eClavaria.  The  frond  Is  alike 
all  round,  without  any  distinct  under-side, 
in  which  the  genus  differs  from  Evemia, 
R.fraxinea  grows  everywhereon  the  trunks 
of  ash-trees,  and  R.  farinacca,  with  its  nar- 
row mealy  spotted  fronds,  is  almost  equally 
common.  Others  are  marine  in  their  habits 
like  Roccellce.  R.polymorpha  and  scopulo- 
rum  are  good  dye-weeds.  [M.  J,  B.] 

RAMASTRA.  The  secondary  petioles  or 
petiolules  of  compound  leaves. 

RAMBEH.  Pierardia  sativa,  u Malacca 
fruit. 

RAMBIYA.  A Malayan  name  for  the 
Sago  Palm. 

RAMBUTAN,  or  RAMBOOTAN.  The 
fruit  of  Xephehum  lappaceum. 

RAMEAL,  RAMEOUS.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  branches. 

RAMEAU  D’OR.  (Fr.)  Cheiranlhus 
Cheiri. 

RAMENTA.  Thill  membranous  expan- 
sions found  upon  the  surface  of  plants, 
and  resembling  hairs  in  composition,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  not  composed  of  a single 
longitudinal  series  of  cells,  but  of  many 
series  of  cells  arranged  on  the  same  plane. 

R AMENTACEOUS.  Covered  with  ra- 
nieuta,  as  the  stems  of  many  ferns. 

RAM-GOAT.  Fagara  microphglla. 

RAMIPAROUS.  Producing  branches. 

RAMONDIA.  A genus  of  monopetalous 
plants  of  doubtful  affinity,  and  provision- 
ally classed  with  Cyrtandracere,  from  the 
greater  number  of  which  it  differs  in  hav- 
ing live  fertile  stamens.  It  is  a stemless 
perennial  herb,  occupying  rocks  in  the 
Pyrenees, and  alao In  the  Piedmontese  Alps. 
The  leaves  are  radical,  ovate,  and  forming 
1 rosettes,  and  the  scape  bears  from  one  to 
six  flowers  of  a purplish  colour.  The  calyx 
] isflve-cleft ; the  corolla  rotate,  and  nearly 
regular:  the  stamens  are  five,  their  fila- 
ments sliort  and  glabrous : whilst  the  style 
is  sirnrle;  and  the  capsule  oblong,  one- 
celled,  enclosing. numerous  seeds.  [B.  S.) 


RAMOON-TREE.  Trophy. 

RAMOSE.  Divided  into  many  branches. 

RAMPE.  Arum  maculatum. 

RAMPION,  or  RAMPS.  A garden  nami 
for  Campanula  Rapunculus. 

RAM'8-IIEAD.  An  American  name  foi 
Cyphpedium  arietinum;  also  the  seeds  01 
deer  arietinun u 

RAMSONS,  or  RAMSIES.  AUium  ursi 
num. 

RAMSTED.  An  American  name  for  Li 
nariti  vulgaris. 

RAM-TIL.  An  Indian  name  for  th< 
Black  Til,  Ouizotia  oleifera. 

RAMTURAI.  An  Indian  name  for  th( 
Ochro,  Abelmoschus  esculentus. 

RAMULCS  (adj.  RAMULOSEt.  A twig 
a small  branch— the  least  which  a plain 
produces. 

RAMUS.  A branch  ; any  division  of  th< 
stem. 

RAMUSCULI.  The  mycelium  of  ccrtair 
fungal  a. 

RANALES.  An  alliance  proposed  b] 
Llndley  for  the  liypogynous  polypetaloui 
families  which  have  indefinite  stamens 
and  a minute  embryo  enclosed  In  a largt 
quantity  of  fleshy  or  horny  albumen.  Ii 
Includes  Magnoliacece,  Anonaeece,  Dillenia 
com,  Ranunculaceee,  Sarraceniaccw,  ant 
Papaveracece. 

RAXD1A.  A genus  of  Cinchonacee 
named  In  honour  of  Isaac  Rand,  formerl; 
Proefectus  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  tin 
Society  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  Tin 
species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  nativei 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemi 
spheres.  They  have  axillary  spines,  and 
so  far  as  the  construction  of  their  flower: 
goes, they  are  very  nearly  allied  to  Gardenia 
Tile  main  differences  are  to  lie  sought  ii 
the  ovary,  which  Is  two-celled,  and  sur 
mounted  by  a disk.  The  fruit  has  a dr; 
rind,  is  surmounted  by  the  limb  of  the  ca 
lyx,  and  Is  internally  divided  into  twi 
compartments,  containing  numerous  seed 
imbedded  in  pulp.  Moreover,  the  tube  o 
the  corolla  is  usually  shorter  in  this  ge 
nus  than  in  Gardenia.  R.  dumetomm  i: 
used  as  a hedge-plant  in'Indla,  Itsfnn 
Is  emetic,  and  is  used  to  stupefy  fish,  so  a: 
to  allow  of  their  ready  capture  ; the  rint 
of  the  root  is  also  used  medicinally.  Tilt 
seeds  of  R.  scandens  furnish  In  China  ! 
scarlet  dye.  The  fruit  of  R.  aculeate  i: 
employed  in  the  West  Indies  as  a blue  dye 
Its  wood  Is  used  tor  cask-staves,  ladders 
and  other  purposes.  Some  of  the  specie: 
are  In  cultivation  In  tills  country  as  stovi 
shrubs ; the  flowers  are  whitish  or  yel 
lowlsh  in  colour.  [M.  T.  M.J 

RANKNESS.  A condition  often  as 
sinned  by  fruit-trees  In  gardens  and  or 
chards,  in  consequence  of  which  great 
shoots,  or  feeders  as  they  are  called,  art 
given  out  with  little  or  no  bearing  wood 
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Excessive  richness  of  soil,  and  a too  copious 
supply  of  manure,  are  generally  the  mov- 
ing causes,  though  some  varieties  are 
naturally  so  luxuriant  that  they  require 
grafting,  or  something  which  may  check 
j their  growth.  Pears,  for  this  reason,  are 
i beneficially  grafted  on  quince  stocks;  but 
I where  this  has  not  been  done,  lifting  and 
root-pruning  are  indispensable.  We  do 
not,  however,  recommend  gardeners  to 
adopt  root-pruning  as  a system  without 
I reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  con- 
| dition  of  their  trees.  If  the  soil  is  natu- 
I rally  sterile,  and  the  growth  moderately 
luxuriant,  root-pruning  may  Induce  per- 
manent mischief,  as  we  can  ourselves  bear 
witness.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others 
in  horticultural  matters,  *a  little  know- 
I ledge  is  a dangerous  thing.’  CM.  J.  BJ 

RANTNCULACE-E.  ( Ranunculi , Podo 
phyllacete.  Crowfoots .>  A considerable  or- 
der of  poiypetalous  dicotyledons,  charac-  . 
terised  chiefly  by  definite  deciduous  sepals,  | 
I indefinite  hypogynous  stamens,  several  | 
j free  ovaries,  seeds  without  an  arillus,  and  j 
a homogeneous  albumen  with  a minute 
• embryo.  With  the  exception  of  Clematis , f 
i ! the  species  are  almost  all  herbaceous,  with  i 
i ; radical  oralternate  leaves,  very  frequently 
much  cut  or  divided  ; the  sepals  are  gene- 
rally four  or  five,  and  more  or  less  colour-  ! 
ed:  the  petals  always  free  when  present, 
but  often  small  and  scale-like,  or  spurred 
or  otherwise  deformed,  or  altogether 
wanting ; the  carpels  of  the  fruit  either 
single-seeded  and  seed -I ike,  or  capsular 
with  several  seeds,  often  opening  into 
follicles.  The  species  are  numerous  in 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  less  so  in 
North  America;  and  there  are  several 
In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  but  very  few  within  the 
tropics,  except  in  mountain  districts. 

I Throughout  the  order  there  is  a tendency 
toau  acrid, caustic,  and  more  or  less  poison- 
ous principle,  very  volatile  in  the  foliage 
and  herbaceous  parts,  but  sometimes  very 
virulent  in  the  roots.  There  are  about 
forty  genera,  of  which  the  principal  arc: 
j Clematis,  ThaUctrum , Anemone , Ha  nun - 
•J  cuius , CaUha , Trollius,  Helleburus,  Xigella, 
j AquiUgia , Delphinium , Acvnitum,  Act&a, 
and  Peeonia, 

RANUNCULUS.  An  extensive  genua  of 
herbaceous  plants  giving  name  to  the  or- 
der Ranunculacea % and  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters  Sepals  five,  not 
prolonged  at  the  base;  petals  five,  with 
a nectariferous  scale  at  the  base ; fruit 
without  awns.  There  are  reckoned  to  lie 
about  twenty  British  species,  which  may 
popularly  be  arranged  into  several  groups. 
The  common  meadow  weeds  with  glossy 
j yellow  flowers,  known  by  the  names  But- 
I tercups.  Golden-cups,  and  King-cups,  be- 
long to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
species— R.acris,  R.bulbosus , and  li.  repens, 
of  which  the  first  may  be  discriminated 
by  its  slender  cylindrical  flower-stalk  and 
spreading  calyx ; the  second  by  Its  furrowed 
flower-stalk,  reflexed  calyx,  and  bulbous 
root ; the  third  by  its  furrowed  flower 


, stalk,  spreading  calyx,  and  creeping  scions. 

! R.  anricomus  approaches  nearest  to  R.acris 
1 In  habit,  but  grows  in  woods,  has  the  ca- 
: lyx  coloured,  frequently  has  one  or  more 
of  its  petals  abortive,  and  has  the  upper 
leaves  smooth  and  divided  into  very  nar- 
row segments.  R.  scelcratus  is  a coarse 
succulent  aquatic,  with  glossy  divided 
leaves,  small  yellow  flowers,  and  oblong 
heads  of  fruit.  R.  arvensis , common  in  ' 
cornfields.  Is  a slender  plant  about  a foot 
high,  sufficiently  marked  by  Its  large 
prickly  fruit.  All  the  above  have  divided 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  R.  Lingua  and  R. 
Flammula,  Greater  and  Lesser  Spearwort, 

' have  lanceolate  undivided  leaves,  and 
! grow  in  watery  places— the  former  two  to 
four  feet  high  with  large  yellow  flowers  ; 
the  latter  also  with  yellow  flowers  six 
to  eighteen  inches  high.  R.aquatihs , the 
Water  Crowfoot,  with  its  varieties,  by 
some  botanists  considered  species.  Is  the 
common  aquatic  with  showy  whtte  flowers, 
long  flexible  stems,  bearing  numerous 
leaves,  of  which  the  submersed  ones  are 
capillary,  while  the  upper  are  plane,  vari- 
ously lobed,  and  floating;  when  growing 
in  swift- running  water,  the  upper  leaves 
and  flowers  are  not  developed,  and  the 
lower  may  be  compared  to  a tuft  of  bright 
green  hair  waving  to  and  fro  In  the  cur- 
rent. The  Lesser  Celandine,  the  showy 
star-like  yellow  flower  which  enlivens 
every  bank  in  early  spring,  is  by  some 
! botanists  called  R.  Ficaria , by  others  Fica* 

I ria:  which  see.  Most  of  the  above  have 
I very  acrid  properties,  which  renders  their 
presence  in  meadow-lands  objectionable; 
but  the  herbage  of  R.  aquatihs  is  not  only 
innoxious,  but  nutritive  to  cattle. 

Among  cultivated  species  R.  asiaticus 
afTords  the  endless  varieties  of  Ranunculus 
grown  by  florists.  White  Bachelor’s  But- 
i tons  (Fr.  Boutons  (T  Argent)  are  the  flowers 
! of  R.  acomh/olius , and  Yellow  Bachelor’s 
Buttons  (Fr.  Boutons  dCOr)  are  those  of  a 
i double  variety  of  R.  acris.  Several  species 
i of  humble  growth,  but  having  comparative-  j 
I ly  large  flowers,  grow  in  the  Arctic  regions,  f 
or  high  up  on  the  mountains  in  most  parts  [ 
of  the  world.  French  : Renoncule ; German  : 
RanunkeL  [C.  A.  J.j  j 

RAOULIA.  A genus  of  Composite p nearly 
related  to  Onaphalinm  and  Helichnjsnm , 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  differing 
mainly  from  these  In  their  peculiar  habit, 
and  the  narrow  receptacle  of  the  flower- 
heads.  The  species,  mostly  from  New 
Zealand,  grow  in  dense  tufts  in  rocky 
mountainous  places,  and  have  the  aspect  of 
mosses,  their  short  branches  being  densely 
clothed  with  minute  smooth  or  woolly 
leaves.  Sitting  at  the  apex  of  each  short 
twig  is  a single  white  starry  flower-head 
closely  surrounded  with  leaves.  In  some 
species,  as  R,  grandi flora,  where  the  heads 
are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  the 
inner  scales  of  the  involucre  arc  white, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  ray-florets, 
which,  however,  are  tubular  and  fertile, 
the  disk-florets  being  also  tubular  and  per- 
fect. The  achenes  are  smooth  or  downy. 
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and  crowned  with  a pappus  of  one  series 
of  rough  hairs.  The  name  of  Vegetable 
Sheept!>  Is  given  by  the  settlers  In  New 
Zealand  to  R.  erivtia,  because,  from  its 
growing  in  large  white  tufts  on  elevated 
sheep-runs,  it  may  be  readily  mistaken  for 
the  sheep.  The  genus  is  dedicated  to  M 
Raoul,  a French  naval  surgeon  w ho  wrote 
on  New  Zealand  plants.  [A.  A.  B.j 

RAPA.  The  name  given  by  Toumefort 
to  the  genus  which  he  constituted  to  con- 
tain the  common  turnip,  Brassira  Rapa , 
which  be  separated  even  from  the  colza, 
B.  Napua',  though  some  botanists  now  In- 
clude both  these  under  B.  campestris,  con- 
sidering that  the  differences  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  even  their  speelflc  dis- 
tinction. [J.  T.  8.] 

R A PATE  A.  A genus  of  Jimeacetv , con- 
sisting of  four  or  five  species  from  tropical  , 
South  America.  They  are  stout  and  rather 
coarse  herbs,  with  Jong  flat  radical  leaves 
and  erect  simple  scapes,  often  much  flat-  | 
tened  at  the  top ; and  bearing  a head  or  1 
dense  umbel  of  yellow  flowers  In  an  invo- 
lucre of  two  leafy  bracts,  broad  at  the 
base  with  long  points.  Each  flower  is  . 
surrounded  by  several  imbricated  scales, 
and  consists  of  three  outer  stiff  chaff-like 
erect  sepals,  and  three  inner  spreading 
petals,  with  six  stamens  and  a three-celled 
tliree-valved  capsule,  with  one  seed  in 
each  cell. 

RAPE,  SUMMER.  Brassiea  campestris. 
— , WINTER.  Brasetca  Xapns. 

RAPETTE.  (Fr.)  Aeperugo  procumbens, 

RAPHANISTRUM.  A genus  of  Cruciferce. 
combined  with  Raphanus , from  which  it  . 
differs  only  in  the  more  slender-beaded 
pods,  which  break  transversely  Into  one-  I 
seeded  joints,  the  lower  joint  persistent, 
empty,  not  obliterated,  and  the  substance 
of  the  pod  woody  not  spongy  throughout.  , 
The  flowers  are  pale-yellow  or  white.  The 
pod  has  a beak  formed  by  the  conical 
persistent  style.  The  Wild  Radish.  Rapha- 
nus Raphanistrum , a common  weed  in  cul- 
tivated ground,  is  the  tyjxs.  [J.  T.  S.] 

RAPHANUS.  A genus  of  Cmeifertp 
containing  only  two  or  three  species,  of 
which  the  most  Important  is  the  Common 
Radish.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  the 
pod.  which  is  more  or  less  elongated 
thick  pointed  and  indeliiscent,  more  or 
less  contracted  or  even  jointed  between 
the  seeds,  without  any  longitudinal  par- 
tition when  ripe,  but  containing  several 
seeds  separated  by  a pithy  substance  filling 
the  pod. 

The  Garden  Radish,  R.  sativns , is  un- 
known in  the  wild  state ; hot  some  varieties 
of  R.  Raphanistrum  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  come  sufficiently  near  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  it  is  merely  a cultivated 
race  of  the  w ild  plant.  It  Is  a hardy  an- 
nual, and  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was 
extensively  cultivated  In  Egypt,  from 
whence  it  gradually  found  Its  way  into 
Europe,  hut  does  not  appear  to  have  I 
reached  this  country  until  a.d.  1548.  Gerard  1 


mentions  four  varieties  as  being  knownin 
a.d.  1597.  The  root  is  fleshy  and  variable  in  [ 
form,  in  some  varieties  fusiform,  in  others  | 
round  like  a small  turnip,  or  semi-globu-  : 
lar,  and  either  of  a reddish-purple,  white, 
yellowish, or  deep  brown  colour.  The  leaves 
are  rough,  lyrate,  or  partly  divided  trans- 
versely into  segments,  the  outer  one  being 
much  larger  and  broader  than  the  rest. 
The  flower-stem  Is  round  erect  and  I 
branching,  about  three  feet  high,  and  j 
bearing  moderate-sized  flowers,  varying 
from  white  to  pale-violet,  with  strong  dark-  i 
coloured  veins.  The  seed-pods  are  smooth,  1 
ending  in  a short  pointed  beak.  When  [ 

I plump,  and  while  young  and  green,  these 
! pods  are  used  for  pickling,  alone  or  with  I 
other  vegetables,  and  are  considered  a , 
tolerable  substitute  for  capers. 

It  is,  however,  as  a salad-root  that  ra-  I 
; dishes  are  chiefly  grown,  and  for  this  they  j 
I have  been  used  from  time  Immemorial.  I 
They  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  in  perfec- 
tion when  of  a moderate  size  and  quite 
young.  The  flesh  is  white,  crisp,  aud  ten-  j 
der,  and  abounds  in  a peculiar  nitrous 
j juice,  which  is  much  relished  by  vegeta-  ; 
rians,  and  considered  to  be  a powerful  j 
antiscorbutic.  Radishes  are  usually  eaten 
raw  with  salt,  vinegar,  &c.,  or  r«t  into 
slices  and  mixed  in  Balads.  When  too 
large  for  a salad  they  make  an  excellent 
dish  if  dressed  and  served  like  asparagus. 
Although  a favourite  vegetable  with  alt 
classes,  It  Ls  generally  admitted  to  possess  | 
but  a very  small  amount  of  nutritive  mat-  I 
ter.  [W.  B.  BJ  | 

RAPHE.  The  cord  of  flbro- vascular 
tissue  which  connects  the  base  of  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  ovule  with  the  placenta. 

RAPHIA.  The  species  forming  this 
genus  of  Palms  are  confined  to  three  very 
limited  but  widely  separated  localities— 
one,  R.toedigera , being  found  only  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Amazon  aud  Par& 


Raphin  Ruffia. 

Rivera  In  Brazil ; another,  R vini/era,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  tropical  Africa;  while 
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the  third,  R.  Ruffla , is  only  known  as  a 
cultivated  plant  in  Madagascar  and  the  I 
neighbouring  islands.  All  three  inhabit  | 
low  swampy  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ; 
sea,  or  river-banks  within  the  influence  of 
the  tides.  They  have  stout  unarmed 
ringed  trunks  of  no  great  height,  and 
bear  gigantic  pinnate  spiny  leaves,  often 
fifty  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  erect,  so 
that  the  entire  trees  are  sometimes  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  high.  The  flower-spikes 
are  also  of  large  size  and  much-branched, 
hanging  down  from  amongst  the  leaves, 
and  measuring  as  much  as  six  feet  in 
length ; the  branches  being  arranged  in 
two  opposite  rows,  and  the  ultimate  ones 
bearing  the  flowers  resembling  flattened 
catkins.  Both  sexes  are  borne  on  the 
same  spike.  The  fruit-spikes  sometimes 
weigh  as  much  as  200  lbs.  or  300  lbs.,  and 
bear  a large  number  of  one-seeded  fruits 
rather  larger  than  eggs,  covered  with 
shining  bony  overlapping  scales. 

The  Jupatt  Palm,  R.  tcedigera,  has  cylin- 
drical leafstalks,  which  measure  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  Amazon  for  a j 
variety  of  purposes ; the  walls  and  parti- 
tions of  their  houses  being  often  con- 
structed of  them,  while  baskets,  boxes, 
&c.,  are  made  of  strips  of  the  smooth 
outer  portion.  R.  vini/era,  the  Bamboo 
Palm,  Is  employed  for  similar  purposes  by 
the  Africans,  who  also  make  very  pliable 
cloth  and  neat  baskets  of  the  undeveloped 
leaves.  Palm-wine  is  obtained  from  it, 
whence  its  Latin  specific  name.  [A.  8.3 

RAPHIDA,  RAPHIDES.  Crystals  of 
various  salts  formed  in  the  interior  of 
plants  by  the  combination  of  vegetable 
acids  with  alkaline  bases.  They  derive 
their  name  from  being  in  many  cases  aci- 
cular,  or  needle-shaped. 

RAPHIOSTYLIS.  A name  proposed  by 
Planchon  for  a tropical  African  tree  of 
the  order  Olacacece,  which  has  since  been 
united  with  Apodytes , differing  from  the 
other  species  of  the  latter  genus  only  in 
Its  axillary  inflorescence. 

RAPHI8TEMMA.  A genus  of  Asclepia- 
dci&cp,  consisting  of  two  species  from 
Eastern  India  and  Java.  They  are  both 
tall  climbers,  with  large  opposite  cordate 
leaves,  and  rather  showy  white  carapanu- 
late  flowers  in  axillary  corymbs.  The 
genus  Is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  sta- 
minal  corona,  consisting  of  five  distinct 
ligulatc  petal-like  scales,  inflected  at  the 
top,  and  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

RAPI8TRUM.  A genus  of  Crucifers  in- 
habiting Southern  Europe  and  CentralAsia; 
annuals  or  perennials,  with  a more  rigid 
habit,  and  much  shorter  pods  in  larger 
racemes,  than  Raphanus.  The  pods  are  two- 
jointed  with  one-celled  joints,  the  lower 
stalk-like  obconic  one-seeded  or  empty; 
the  upper  subglobose  one-seeded,  termi- 
nated by  the  filiform  style.  [J.  T.  8.3 

RAPONCULE.  (Fr.)  Phyteuma. 

RAPONTIQUE.  (Fr.)  Rheum.  — DES 
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MONT  AGNES,  or  DES  MOINES.  Rumex 
a (pin  us.  — VULGAIRE.  CentaureaJacea. 

RAPPADURA.  A coarse  kind  of  sugar 
made  in  Mexico. 

RAPUNCULUS.  Campanula  Rapunculus- 

RAPUNTIUM.  Lobelia. 

RAQUETTE.  (Fr.)  Opuntia  vulgaris. 

RAltAK.  The  Malayan  name  for  the 
Soap-berry,  Sapindus  emarginatus. 

RARE,  RARUS.  Thinly  placed;  the 
reverse  of  such  terms  as  dense,  approxi- 
mated, &c. 

RASAMALA.  An  Eastern  name  for  Lir 
quidambar  Altingia. 

RASPATLTA.  A genus  of  Bruniacece , 
distinguished  by  the  calyx  being  free,  its  ‘ 
tube  bell-shaped,  and  its  border  having  j 
five  acute  segments  with  hard  ends.  The 
corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  which  are 
obovate  and  erect : the  ovary  is  free  and 
two-celled.  The  only  species  Is  a small 
| shrub,  a native  of  the  Cape.  The  genus 
was  named  after  Raspail,  a French  writer 
on  Botany,  &c.  [G.  D.3  i 

RASPBERRY.  The  fragrant  subacid 
fruit  of  Rubus  Idcpus. 

RASPBERRY-JAM  TREE.  The  Stink- 
ing Acacia  of  Central  and  Western  Ame- 
rica, from  which  is  obtained  a bard  heavy  ! 
wood,  with  an  odour  resembling  raspberry  I 
jam. 

RATA.  A New  Zealand  name  for  one  of 
the  hard  wooded  species  of  Metrosideros. 

RATANHIA.  A Peruvian  name  for  the 
drug  called  Rhatany-root,  the  root  of  Krar 
meria  triandra. 

RATIBIDA.  A synonym  of  Obeliscaria , 
sometimes  used  in  gardens. 

RATMAR  A.  An  Indian  name  for  one  of 
the  dyeing  lichens. 

RATONIA.  A genus  of  Sapindacece,  con- 
sisting of  a few  pinnate-leaved  trees  of 
East  Tropical  Australia,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  the  species 
were  formerly  placed  in  Cupania,  from 
which,  as  now  defined  by  Dr.  Hooker,  they 
differ  in  the  calyx -segments  being  valvate 
In  the  bud,  instead  of  overlapping  each 
other.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  formed  of  two 
to  seven  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets ; 
and  the  minute  greenish  flowers,  disposed 
in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles,  have  five 
calyx-scgments,  five  scale-like  petals  (or 
none),  eight  to  ten  stamens,  and  a trifld 
style  surmounting  a three-celled  ovary, 
which  becomesatwo  or  three-lobed  leathery 
capsule,  each  cell  with  a single  black  seed 
having  a yellow  aril  at  its  base.  R.  afxdala, 
a common  West  Indian  plant,  forms  a tree 
of  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  known  in 
Jamaica  as  Bastard  Locust.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RATOON.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
Sugar  Cane. 
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RATSBANE,  or  RAT* POISON.  A West 
African  name  for  Chailletia  taxicaria. 

RATTAN.  A commercial  name  for  the 
long  trailing  stems  of  Calamus  Royleanus , 
Rotang,  rudentum , viminalis , ami  other 
species,  which  form  a considerable  article 
of  import  from  India  and  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago. — , GREAT.  Calamus  ruden- 
tum.  GROUND.  Rhaphis  flabellijormis. 

RATTANY,  or  RHATANY.  The  power- 
fully astringent  root  of  Krameria  triandra. 
— 8AVANILLA.  The  root  of  the  New  Gre- 
nada variety  of  Krameria  Ixina. 

RATTLE,  RED.  Pedicularis  sylvatica.  \ 
— , YELLOW.  Rhinanthus  Crista  galli. 

RATTLE-BOX.  Rhinanthus  Crista  galli ; 
also  an  American  name  for  Crotalaria. 

RATTLESNAKE-HERB.  An  American 
name  for  Aetna. 

RATTLESNAKE-ROOT.  The  root  of 
Poly  gala  Senega ; also  an  American  name 
for  Nabalus. 

RATTLESNAKE’S  MASTER.  An  Ame- 
rican name  for  Liatris  scariosa  and  squar - 
rosa. 

RATTLESNAKE- WEED.  Eryngium  vir- 
ginicum. 

RATTLEWORT.  Crotalaria. 

RAUCHE.  (Fr.)  Typha  lati/olio* 

RAUPO.  Typha  angnst if olia. 

RAUWOLFIA.  This  genus  of  Apocyna - 
cecet  so  called  in  honour  of  a botanical  tra- 
veller,consists  of  tropical  American  shrubs, 
having  the  leaves  opposite  or  whorled.and 
the  flowers  in  corymbs.  The  corolla  is  fun- 
nel-shaped, with  a hairy  throat,  and  a limb 
divided  into  five  oblique  segments;  the 
ovary  is  two-lobed,  surrounded  at  its  base 
by  a circular  thickened  rim  ; and  the  fruit 
is  fleshy, divided  into  two  halves  each  con- 
taining a stone,  in  which  is  enclosed  a sin- 
gle seed.  The  fruits  of  R.  canescens  contain 
a black  juice  which  has  been  used  as  a dye 
in  the  West  Indies.  These  plants  are  more 
or  less  poisonous.  Some  of  them  are  used 
medicinally  as  cathartics  or  emetics,  as  for 
instance  R.  nitida%  of  which  the  root  is  thus 
employed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RAVE.  (Fr.)  Bras  si ca  Rapa.  — DE 
SAINT  ANTOINE.  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

RAVENALA.  A splendid  Madagascar 
plant  constituting  a genus  of  Musacece. 
The  trunk  is  like  that  of  the  palm,  and  is 
built  up  of  the  sheaths  of  the  leafstalks, 
the  other  portions  of  the  leaves  having 
fallen  off.  The  upper  leaves  are  in  two  rows 
on  long  stalks,  and  they  diverge  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stem  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ribs  of  a fan,  from  its 
centre.  The  flowers  are  closely  crowded 
in  the  axils  of  large  bracts  or  spathes, 
which  are  ranged  in  two  rows  along  the 
terminal  flowerstalks.  In  botanical  cha- 
racters the  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  species  of  Musa  and  Strelitzia , but  they 
differ  In  the  stamens  which  are  six  in  num- 


ber. The  fruit  also  is  woody,  capsular,  ( 
three-celled,  and  three-valved ; and  the 
| seeds  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  In  each  of 
the  compartments  of  the  fruit,  and  have 
a pulpy  blue  arillus  surrounding  them. 

I This  noble  plant  is  called  by  the  French 
the  Traveller's  Tree,  probably  on  account 
of  the  water  which  is  stonAl  up  In  the 
large  cup-liae  sheaths  of  the  leafstalks, 
and  which  Is  sought  for  by  travellers  to 
allay  their  thirst.  The  broad  leaves  are 
used  as  thatch  to  cover  the  huts  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  seeds  are  edible,  and  the  blue 
pulpy  aril  surrounding  them  yields  an  es- 
sential oil.  The  blades  of  the  leaves  are 
oblong  in  form,  and  are  larger  In  size  than 
those  of  any  known  plant,  being  simple, 
except  the  Victoria  regia*  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

RAVEN-BLACK.  See  Pullus  and  Co-  j 
RACINUS. 

RAVENCHEENY.  An  Indian  name  for  \ 
Gamboge 

RAVENELLE.  (Fr.)  Raphanus  Raphar  ' 
nistrum.  — JAUNE.  Cheiranthus  CheirL 

RAWUND,  or  REWUND.  Indian  names 
for  Rhubarb. 

REAUMURIA,  REAUMURIACE.E.  The 
first  of  these  names  represents  a small 
genus  of  dicotyledons,  closely  connected 
through  Hololachna  with  Tamarix,  and  con- 
sidered by  several  botanists  as  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Tamaricacerr,  whilst  others, 
relying  uponits  affinities  with  Hypericaeea , 
propose  it  as  the  type  of  the  small  inde- 
1 pendent  order  Reaumuriacea.  The  foliage, 
the  free  erect  distinct  placenta*,  and  the 
seeds, connect  the  genus  with  Tamaricacea , 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  In  the  more 
numerous  stamens,  and  in  the  placentae, 
which,  although  free  from  the  sides  of  the 
i ovary,  rise  up  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  with 
; which  they  are  often  united  there  as  well 
as  at  the  base.  The  few  species  are  small 
; diffuse  or  much-branched  saline  shrubs, 

! natives  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  of  the  salt-plains  of  Central 
j Asia;  and  bearing  solitary  conspicuous 
flowers,  which  have  a five-cut  bell-shaped 
calyx  surrounded  by  numerous  overlapping 
bracts,  five  egg-shaped  petals  with  two 
fringed  scales  at  their  bases  on  the  inside, 
i numerous  stamens  with  narrow  awl-shaped 
filaments  cohering  together  in  five  bundles, 
and  a sessile  ovary  terminating  in  five 
! thread-like  styles,  and  divided  into  five 
1 cells  each  containing  four  ovules.  The 
five-celled  fruits  contain  one  or  two  hairy 
seeds  In  each  cell.  The  bruised  leaves  of  R. 
vermiculata  are  used  at  Alexandria  as  an 
external  application  for  the  cure  of  the 
itch.  [A.  S.] 

REBENTA  CAB  ALL08.  A Spanish  Ame- 
rlcan  name  for  Isotoma  longifiora. 

REBLE,  or  RIEBLE.  (Fr.)  Oalium 
' Aparine. 

' RECCHIA.  A little-known  Mexican 
| shrub,  R.  mexicana,  is  the  only  representa- 
tive of  this  genus  of  Dilletiiacetr  whlchfs 
I allied  to  Curatella ; but  distinguished  from 
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It  by  the  five  sepals  being  equal  and 
widely  spread,  and  by  the  stamens  being 
only  ten  in  number.  It  has  twisted  branch- 
es, oval  or  oblong  leaves,  and  short-stalked 
yellow  flowers  produced  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  young  angular  branches,  and 
forming  a kind  of  raceme.  [A.  SO 

RECEPTACLE.  A general  term  expres- 
sive of  a part  which  receives  or  bears  other 
parts:  as  the  receptacle  of  flowers  or  ch- 
nanthium , the  receptacle  of  fruits  or  torus, 
the  receptacle  of  ovules  or  placenta.  Re- 
ceptacles of  oil  are  cysts  formed  among 
the  cellular  tissue  of  plants  and  containing 
an  oily  secretion,  as  in  the  so-called  dotted 
leaves  of  the  orange.  Receptacles  of  se- 
cretion arc  those  cavities  of  the  interior  of 
a plant  into  which  natural  secretions  are 
drained. 

RECESS.  The  same  as  Sinus. 

RECHSTEINERA.  A genus  of  Gesne- 
racece  inhabiting  Brazil,  of  which  R.  alia- 
gophylla  ( Gesnera  allagophylla  of  the  gar- 
dens) is  the  type.  They  have  large  tubers, 
an  erect  hairy  stem,  opposite  or  ternate 
linear  or  oblong  leaves,  and  a terminal 
spike  of  fine  scarlet  or  yellow  flowers.  The 
nearly  bilabiate  corolla  is  scarcely  double 
the  length  of  the  five-cleft  calyx  ; and  the 
ovary  Is  surrounded  by  five  glands,  two  of 
which  are  larger  than  the  rest.  R.  alia - 
gophylla  has  long  been  a favourite  in  our 
hothouses,  on  account  of  its  gay  orange- 
scarlet  flowers.  [B.  S,] 

RECLINATE,  RECLINING.  Bent  down 
upon  some  other  part ; falling  gradually 
back  from  the  perpendicular,  as  the  branch- 
es of  many  trees. 

RECONDITE.  Concealed ; not  easily  to 
be  seen. 

RECTEMBRYiE.  A suborder  of  Solar 
nacece,  consisting  of  those  plants  in  which 
the  embryo  is  straight,  as  distinguished 
from  Curvembryce , in  which  it  is  curved. 

RECTINERVIS,  RECTINERV1US.  The 
same  as  Parallclinervis. 

RECTIVENIUS.  Straight- veined  ; hav- 
ing all  the  veins  parallel,  as  in  the  leaves  of 
a grass. 

RECTUS.  In  a right  line ; not  wavy  or 
curved,  or  deviating  from  a straight  direc- 
tion in  any  way. 

RfiCURE  DE  CRAPAUD.  (Fr.)  Elaiine 
Alsinastrum. 

RECURVATE,  RECURVED,  RECUR- 
VUS.  Bent,  but  not  rolled  backwards. 

RED.  The  common  term  for  any  pure 
red. 

RED-BROWN.  See  Porphyreus. 

RED-BUD.  Cercis  Siliquastrum ; also 
C.  canadensis. 

RED-COAT.  Erythrochiton. 

RED  GUM,  RED  RAG,  RED  ROBIN, 
RED  RUST  are  all  so  many  synonyms  of 
i Rust. 

l 


RED  HEAD.  Asclepias  curassairica. 

RED-INK  PLANT.  Phytolacca  decandr a 

RED-KNEES.  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 

RED-LAC.  Rhus  succedanea. 

RED-LEGS.  Polygonum  Bistorta . 

RED  MOROCCO.  Adonis  autumnalls . 

REDOUL.  (Fr.)  Coriaria. 

RED  ROOT.  A popular  name  for  the 
fleshy  rhizomes  of  Sanguinaria  canadensis ; 
also  the  root  of  Geum  canadense , and  of 
Ceanothus  americanus ; also  an  American 
name  for  Lachnanthes. 

RED-ROT.  Droscra. 

RED-SHANKS.  Polygonum  Persicaria ; 
also  Geranium  Robertianum. 

RED  SNOW.  The  common  name  of  Pro- 
tococcus f nivalis,  which  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  produces  large  patches 
of  a brilliant  scarlet  on  the  surface  of  snow 
in  the  Arctic  regions  or  amongst  the  Alps. 

A species  of  Protococcus , which  is  almost 
Identical  with  P.  pluvialis,  is  common  upon 
leaves,  straws,  little  pebbles,  &c.  where 
water  has  rested  ; and  has  given  occasion  i 
to  Shuttleworth,  Cohn,  and  others  for  a ' 
tolerably  perfect  study  of  this  strange  pro- 
duction, which  before  the  discovery  of  the  ; 
propagation  of  so  many  Algae  by  zoospores 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  referred  to  I 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  endochrome  is  j 
divided  into  a definite  number  of  cells, 

! each  of  which  becomes  anew  individual.  I 
8ome  become  naked  active  cells  moving  by  i 
two  flagelliform  processes,  or  these  cells  J 
are  surrounded  by  a hyaline  sac,  and  with-  1 
in  the  sac  are  definitely  divided  into  a 
■ number  of  new  individuals.  Occasionally  ; 
| the  division  goes  so  far  that  their  number 
is  apparently  indefinite.  It  is  impossible 
within  our  limits  to  trace  each  further 
change,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  Cohn's 
I paper  ( Nachtrdge  zur  Naturgeschichte  des  j 
Protococcus  pluvialis).  The  spores,  as  in 
many  other  minute  Algae,  are  in  some  stages 
green,  in  some  scarlet.  [M.  J.  B.]  | 

RED-TOP.  An  American  name  for  Agros- 
tis  vulgaris.  —.FALSE.  Poaserotina.  — , 1 
TALL.  Tricuspis  seslerioides. 

REDUPLICATIVE.  Doubled  back:  a 
term  of  aestivation,  when  the  edges  are 
valvate  and  doubled  back. 

REDWARE.  Laminaria  digitata. 

RED-WATER  TREE.  Erythrophleum 
guineense. 

RED-WEED.  Papaver  Rhccas;  also  Phy- 
tolacca* 

RED-WITHE.  Combretum  Jacquini. 

REDWOOD.  An  East  Indian  dye-wood, 
the  produce  of  Pterocarpus  santatinus  ; also 
Erythroxylon.  The  Redwood  of  the  Turks 
is  Cornus  mascula;  that  of  the  timber 
trade  is  furnished  by  Sequoia  sempervirens. 
—.ANDAMAN.  The  timber  of  Pterocarpus  i 
dalbergioides.  — , BAHAMA.  Ceanothus 
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of  the  organs  that  immediately  preceded  ^ 
it;  as  of  petals  into  sepals. 


colubrmns , or  Colubnna  ferruginosa.  — , 
JAMAICA.  Gordonia  Hannatoxylon* 

REDWOOD-TREE.  Soymida  febrifuga. 

REED.  Arundo  and  Phragmites.  — , 
AROMATIC,  of  Scripture.  Andropogon 
Calamus  aromaticus.  — , BUR.  Sparga- 
nium.  — # CANARY.  Digraphis  arundi- 
! nacea.  — , COMMON.  Phray  mites  com- 
munis. — , EGYPTIAN.  Papyrus  anti- 
quorum.  — , INDIAN.  Camia.  — , SEA. 
Ammophila  arundinacea.  — , SMALL. 
Calamagrosiis.  — , TRUMPET.  Arundo 
'•  occidental is.  — , WATER.  Arundo  or 
Phragmitcs. 

REED-MACE.  Typha. 

KEEPERS.  Laths,  or  longitudinal  sec- 
tions of  the  Palmyra  Palm,  UBed  for  build- 
ing purposes  iu  the  East. 

REEVESIA.  A genus  of  Stercnliacece , 
comprising  a few  evergreen  bushes  with 
alternate  stalked  ovate  or  lance-shai>ed  I 
leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  a laurel ; i 
and  terminal  cymes  of  white  blossoms,  | 
appearing  at  a distance  like  those  of  a 
Viburnum,  and  remarkable  for  their  pro-  j 
truding  staminal  tube,  which  terminates  1 
in  a round  knob,  consisting  of  fifteen  | 
sessile  anthers.  The  chief  features  of  the  j 
genus  are:— A bell-shaped  three  to  five- ■ 
lobed  calyx,  llve-clawed  petals,  and  a long 
stamen-tube  enclosing  a stalked  ovary, 
which  is  tipped  with  a sessile  flve-lobed 
stigma,  and  when  ripe  is  an  inversely 
pear-shaped  capsule  about  an  inch  long, 
with  five  cells  and  one  or  two  winged 
seeds  in  each.  R.  thyrsoidea  was  intro- 
duced from  China  in  lftl8  by  John  Reeves, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  whose  name  the  genus  bears, 
and  is  cultivated  as  a greenhouse  shrub. 
Two  other  species  are  known  from  the 
Khasya  mountains  in  India.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RE  FLEXED.  Curved  backwards  exces- 
sively. 

REFRACTUS.  Curved  or  directed  back- 
wards suddenly. 

REGELIA.  A genus  proposed  by  Schauer 
for  the  Melaleuca  sprengelioides , and  an  al-  j 
lied  species,  both  of  them  myrtaccous 
shrubs  from  South-western  Australia, 
differing  slightly  from  Beaufortia  in  the  I 
dehiscence  of  their  anthers,  and  In  the 
ovary  having  several  ovules  instead  of  a 
single  one  iu  each  cell. 

The  same  name  has  been  also  applied  in  ' 
Continental  gardens  to  a fine  Seychelles  < 
Palm,  which  W eml  land  has  since  designated 
Verschaffeltia  splcndida. 

REGLISSE.  (Pr.t  Glycyrrhiza.  — BA- 
TARDE  or  8AUVAGE.  Astragalus  glycy- 
phyllos.  — DES  ALPES  or  DES  MON- 
TAGE ES.  Trifolium  alpinum. 

REGMA.  A tricoccous  fruit  like  that  of 
spurges  ; also  any  such  fruit,  whether  the  I 
number  of  cocci  is  three  or  uot. 

REGRESSUS.  In  Morphology,  signifies 


REGULAR.  Having  all  the  parts  of  each 
series  of  a flower  of  a similar  form  and 
size. 

REHMANNIA.  A genus  of  the  cyrtan- 
draceous  division  of  Gesneracea % contain-  ■ 
ing  a single  species,  a Northern  Chinese  I 
herbaceous  plant,  with  obovate  coarsely  , 
serrated  alternate  leaves  decreasing  in  ' 
size  towards  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  ! 
solitary  axillary  long-stalked  flowers,  j 
These  have  a campanulas  five-cleft  calyx ; 
a corolln.wit h a long  compressed  ventrlcose  i 
tube,  and  a two-lipped  nearly  equally  five-  J 
lobed  limb,  the  two  upper  lobes  of  which 
are  bent  back  and  the  three  lower  spread  ! 
out ; two  long  and  two  short  included  j 
stamens  with  diverging  anther-cells;  a one- 
cel  led  ovary  with  two  two-lobed  parietal  * 
placentas ; and  a slender  style  bearing  a 1 
stigma  of  two  broad  equal  plates.  [A.  S.] 

REICHENBACHIA.  A small  little-known 
shrub  from  the  Rio  Magdalena  in  tropical 
South  America,  with  alternate  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  small  tubular  flowers  In  terrai-  , 
nal  cymes,  which  forms  a genus  of  Nycta-  ' 
ginaceaz  allied  to  Salpianthus. 

REIDIA.  A genus  of  Enphorbiacece  al-  | 
lied  to  Phyllanthus , of  whiefl  it  has  entirely 
the  habit,  differing  chiefly  in  the  calyx  of 
the  sterile  flowers  consisting  of  four  in-  * 
stead  of  five  sepals,  and  the  stamens  be-  ; 
ing  two  instead  of  three  In  number.  There 
are  about  a dozen  known  species  distri- 
buted over  tropical  India  and  Java.  They 
are  small  bushes  having  slender  twigs, 
furnished  with  numerous  small  unequal- 
sided  ovate  or  oblong  smooth  entire  leaves, 
bearing  in  their  axils,  either  singly  or  j 
in  clusters,  small  green  or  whitish  pink- 
tfpped  flowers,  fertile  and  sterile  In  the  j 
same  clusrer  (the  fertile  larger  than  the 
sterile),  and  with  slender  drooping  stalks  I 
an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The  calyx  in 
the  females  is  of  four  to  six  deep  tri-  ; 
angular  divisions  often  fringed ; and  In-  j 
side  these  an  equal  number  of  glands  sur- 
rr.undlng  the  ovary,  which  is  tipped  with  J 
three  forked  styles.  The  fruits  are  little  i 
trilobed  capsules  of  the  size  of  peas,  with  ' 
three  cells  and  two  seeds  in  each.  R.glau-  1 
cescens  is  a very  neat  bush  cultivated  in  j 
hothouses.  Its  slender  twigs  are  furnish-  1 
ed  with  elliptical  pea-green  leaves  about  ; 
half  an  inch  long,  arranged  In  a two-ranked  j 
manner  so  that  the  twigs  have  the  aspect  • 
of  pinnate  leaves.  When  this  plant  is 
covered  with  its  slender-stalked  drooping 
neatly  fringed  blossoms  of  a pinkish  hue, 
it  is  really  an  extremely  pretty  object.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  Java.  M.  Baillon 
unites  the  genus  with  the  West  Indian 
Epistylium, which  however  embraces  plants 
of  a very  different  aspect,  although  the 
structure  of  the  flower  is  very  similar.  He 
also  refers  here  a Javanese  plant  known 
under  the  name  of  Eriococcus.  [A.  A.  B.] 

REIMARIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 


tbe  change  from  one  organ  into  the  form  [ Ing  to  the  tribe  Panicece,  which  has  the  j 
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inflorescence  in  racemes,  the  splkelets  of 
which  are  subsessile  and  two-flowered; 
lower  flowers  neuter,  one-glumed  and 
j three-nerved  ; hermaphrodite  flowers  two- 
glumed,  membranaceous,  shining,  the  low- 
; er  glume  three-nerved  acute,  the  upper  ob- 
i soletely  three-nerved  ; stamens  two  ; styles 
| two  ; ovary  smooth.  This  genus  contains 
1 but  two  species,  R.  acuta  and  R.  con/erta, 
both  natives  of  Brazil.  [D.  M.] 

REINECKIA.  The  generic  name  of  a 
Chinese  liliaceous  plant  related  to  Same-  \ 
I viera,  but  more  so  to  Ophiopogon , from 
: which  it  is  hardly  recognisable.  R.  camea  , 
I is  a tufted  plant  with  a creeping  rootstock,  j 
; thick  fibrous  roots,  grassy  leaves  six  inches 
; to  a foot  long;  and  rising  from  their  midst 
i a flower-spike  three  to  four  inches  high, 
bearing  a number  of  sessile  rose-coloured 
fragrant  flowers,  each  seated  in  the  axil  of 
a bract.  They  have  a tubular  perianth 
with  a six-lobed  flat  border,  six  stamens 
opposite  the  lobes,  and  a three-celled  three- 
i lobed  ovary  with  four  ovules  in  each  cell. 
Sanseviera  camea  was  the  name  first  given 
to  this  plant  when  introduced  to  English 
gardens  about  the  year  1792;  afterwards  it 
, was  named  Sanseviella  camea ; and  now 
, Reineckia . [A.  A.  B.] 

REINE  CLAUDE.  (Fr.)  The  Green  Gage 
Plum. 

i REINE  DES  BOIS.  (Fr.)  Aspenda  odo- 
f rata  ; also  Dianellaensi, folia.  — DES  PRES, 
j Spirrea  Ulmaria.  — DES  PR&S  DU  CA- 
NADA. Spiraea  lobata.  —MARGUERITE. 

| Callistephua  chinensis. 

REINWARDTIA.  The  name  given  to 
a genus  of  Linacere  peculiar  to  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  India,  and  consisting 
of  three  species  which  were  formerly  in- 
cluded in  Linum;  from  which  they  differ  in 
having  three  or  four  Instead  of  five  styles, 
as  well  as  in  the  glands  at  the  base  of  the  pe- 
tals being  unequal  or  entirely  deficient.  R. 
trigvna  is  a very  common  erect  branching 
deciduous-leaved  bush  often  cultivated  in 
hothouses  In  England  for  the  sake  of  its 
handsome  yellow  flowers,  which  are  nearly 
one  inch  and  a half  across.  The  ash- 
coloured  twigs  are  furnished  with  ovate 
or  lance-shaped  leaves  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  the  flowers  are  solitary  or  two  or 
. three  together  from  the  apex  of  the  shoots. 
It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
pieces  of  the  creeping  root, which  renders  it 
a troublesome  weed  In  some  parts  of  India. 
This  plant,  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  is  often 
called  Linum  trigynum,  has  been  named  in 
honour  of  G.  C.  Reinwardt,  a celebrated 
; Dutch  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.j 

REISSEKIA  cordifolia  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  a genus  of  Rhamnacerp,  which  is 
moat  nearly  related  to  Gouania , differing 
chiefly  in  the  flowers  being  disposed  in 
umbels  instead  of  racemes.  It  is  a scram- 
bling Brazilian  bush, with  slender  branches, 
having  tendrils  like  a vine,  and  alternate 
stalked  heart-shaped  leaves,  bearing  in 
their  axils  umbels  of  minute  yellowish 


flowers  much  like  those  of  the  common 
buckthorn.  These  are  succeeded  by  three- 
celled  three-winged  capsules,  having  the 
wings  papery  in  texture,  and  a single  seed 
In  each  cell.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  M. 
Rcissek,  a Continental  botanist.  [A  A.  B.] 

RELBUN.  The  roots  of  Calceolaria 
arachnvidea,  which  are  largely  collected  in 
Chili  for  dyeing  woollen  cloths  crimson. 

RELHANIA.  A South  African  genus  of 
Composite* , comprising  six  8]>ecles,  three 
of  which  are  small  bushes  with  an  abun- 
j dance  of  heath-like  leaves  covered  with 
j white  down  underneath,  and  solitary  yel- 
i low  flower-heads  terminating  the  twigs; 
while  the  others  have  smooth  rigid  oblong 
leaves  with  recurved  tips,  and  their  yellow 
flower-heads  are  In  terminal  corymbs:  each 
head  with  numerous  florets  intermixed 
with  chafTy  scales,  the  ray^florets  strap- 
shaped  and  female,  and  those  of  the  disk 
tubular  and  perfect.  The  genus  differs 
chiefly  from  Its  near  allies  in  the  minutely- 
toothed  crown-1  Ike  pappus  which  sur- 
mounts the  narrow  achenes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RELIQUIAE.  The  withered  remains  of 
leaves  wh  ich  do  not  fall  off,  but  perish  upon 
a plant  and  adhere  to  it. 

REMIJIA.  A genus  of  Cinchonaceoe 
closely  allied  to  Cinchona  itself,  but  differ- 
ing in  the  structure  of  its  seed-vessels, 
and  its  peltate  seeds,  as  well  as  in  its  in- 
florescence and  habit.  They  form  slender 
shrubs,  with  oblong  or  ovate  revolute 
leaves,  lanceolate  sti pules,  long  in  terrupted 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  and  a corolla  j 
which  is  woolly  outside,  and  has  five  linear 
limb-segments.  In  Brazil,  where  the 
plants  are  found,  some  of  the  species,  as 
R.  ferruginea,  and  R.  Vellozii,  are  called 
Quina  de  Serra,  or  Quina  de  Remijo,  and 
their  bark  is  used  as  a substitute  for  that 
of  Cinchona.  [T.  M.] 

REMIREA.  A genus  of  sedges  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Cyperere.  The  inflo- 
rescence is  in  heads  of  clusters,  the  spike- 
lets  of  which  are  one-flowered;  glumes 
four  to  five,  the  lower  empty  and  blunt, 
the  uppermost  containing  the  flower  sharp- 
pointed;  stamens  three ; styles  three-cleft. 
The  few  species  described  under  this  genus 
are  natives  of  subtropical  countries,  rang- 
ing from  South  Africa  to  China.  [D.  M.j 

REMORS.  (Fr.)  Scabiosa  succisa. 

REMOTE.  Separated  by  intervals  longer 
than  usual. 

REMUSATIA.  A genus  of  Araccce , com- 
prising a solitary  species  formerly  known 
under  the  name  of  Caladium  viviparum. 
This  is  an  Indian  plant  with  a tuberous 
rootstock,  from  which  are  sent  off  long 
branches  bearing  small  bulbs,  which  after  ! 
a while  fall  off  and  grow  into  distinct  j 
plants;  subsequently  the  peltate  leaves 
are  produced.  The  spadix  Is  short,  entirely 
covered  with  flowers,  and  completely  en- 
circled below  by  the  yellow  spathe ; above 
it  is  exposed,  owing  to  the  spreading  open 
and  bending  downwards  of  tjie  spathe. 
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The  anthers  are  one-celled,  and  between 
them  and  the  orarlea  arc  placed  a number 
of  rudimentary  flowers.  The  ovaries  are 
numerous,  and  partially  three-relied,  and 
contain  numerous  ovules.  R.  viciparu  is  In 
cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.) 

RENANTHERA.  A genus  of  vandeous 
orchids  very  nearly  allied  to  Vanda  Itself, 
from  which  it  Is  technically  distinguished 
by  its  lip  being  articulated  not  continuous 
with  the  column,  and  saccate  or  spurred  at 
its  middle  Instead  of  at  Its  base.  The  ori- 
ginal species  of  the  genus  Is  a native  of 
Cochin  China,  hut  those  since  added,  eight 
or  ten  In  number,  are  all  conflned  to  the 
large  Islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
As  ornamental  plants  they  take  rank  with 
the  most  lieautlful  of  the  orchid  tribe,  in 
which  they  are  also  amongst  the  largest- 
growing,  their  long  branching  and  rooting 
stems  climbing  on  trees  to  a considerable 
height.  They  have  thick  leathery  strap- 
shaped leaves  regularly  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows ; and  their  flowers  are  dis- 
posed in  long  panicles  proceeding  from  the 
Bides  of  tile  stems.  The  most  magnlflcent 
and  certainly  the  most  remarkable  species 
of  the  genus  yet  known  in  this  country,  is 
It.  Lowii , formerly  Vanda  Loicii,  a native 
of  Borneo.  This  species  grows  to  a great 
height,  and  has  leaves  from  half  a yard  to 
a yard  In  length;  and  from  near  the  top  of 
Its  stem  it  sends  out  several  long  slender 
pendulous  flower-spikes,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
In  length,  clothed  with  numerous  rather 
large  conspicuous  flowers.  These  arc  of 
two  kinds,  at  least  all  the  spikes  that  have 
as  yet  come  under  nottce  have  been  fur- 
nished with  a couple  of  tawny-yellow  crim- 
son-spotted flowers  at  their  base ; w hile  all 
the  rest,  forty  or  fifty  In  numlier,  have  been 
of  a pale-greenish  hue,  marked  inside  with 
very  large  irregular  blotches  of  reddish- 
brown.  [A.  S.] 

IIEN'F.ALMIA.  A genus  of  Zingiberaceee 
named afterthe  French  botanist  Renealme. 
The  siiecles  are  tropical  American  herbs, 
with  creeping  rootstocks,  from  which  are 
thrown  up  the  two-ranked  leaves,  and  panl- 
cled  Inflorescence.  The  flowers  are  conceal- 
ed within  large  bracts,  and  partake  for  the 
most  part  of  the  botanical  characteristics 
of  those  of  Atjrinia.  The  lip  of  the  corolla, 
however.  Is  erect,  and  embraces  the  very 
short  flattened  filament;  and  the  three- 
celled  capsule  splits  into  three  pieces  when 
rlrc.  They  have  white  flowers.  [M.  T.  MO 

REXGGERIA.  A genus  of  Clusiacete 
nearly  related  to  Clutia,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bentliam,  It  differs  chiefly 
In  having  from  five  to  ten  instead  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  stamens  to  the 
sterile  flowers:  and  from  most  others  In 
having  many  instead  of  few  ovules  to  each 
cell  of  the  ovary,  which  when  ripe  Is  a 
capsule.  The  four  known  species,  found 
In  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Guiana,  are  scrambling 
sennparasitical  trees  of  low  growth,  with  ; 
opposite  entire  leathery  leaves,  the  tw  igs 
terminating  In  panicles  of  yellowish  flow- 
ers, the  sterile  and  fertile  on  different  trees.  I 


It.  peruviana  was  at  onetime  separated  as  a 
genus  under  the  name  Rengt/a.  (A.  A.  B.) 

REXIFORM.Tbesameas  Kidney-shaped.  i 

RENNELLIA.  A genus  of  Cinchonaceie  \ 
whose  species  inhabit  Sumatra.  The  in-  : 
florescence  Is  a terminal  spike,  the  flowers  . ; 
crowded  and  united  one  to  another  by  the  , 
confluence  of  the  calyx-tubes.  The  free 
margin  of  the  calyx  is  unbroken ; the  co-  ! 
rolls  is  tubular,  its  limb  divided  Into  four  1 : 
spreading  segments;  stamens  four;  style  j 
thread-like,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a 
fleshy  disk,  and  dividing  above  into  two 
stigmas.  Fruit  of  Irregular  shape,  consist- 
ing of  several  ovaries  combined,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  persistent  calyces  and 
disks.  [M.  T.  MJ 

RENONOri.E.  (Fr.l  Ranunculus.  — j 
DES  JARDINS.  Ranunculus  asiaticus. 

RENOXCULIER.  (Fr.)  Cerasus  avium  i 
flore-pleno. 

REXOUfiE.  (Fr.l  Polygonum.  — ACRE. 
Polygonum  Ilydropiper.  — DU  LEVANT. 
Polygonum  orientals. 

RENOCELLE.  (Fr.)  Eriogonum. 

REPAND.  Having  an  uneven  slightly 
wary  or  angular  margin. 

I{ E PAH  EE.  (Fr.)  Beta  maritiina. 

REPENT.  Creeping;  lying  flat  upon  I 
the  ground,  and  emitting  roots  at  the  same  1 
time. 

REPLICATE,  REPLICATIVE.  When  I 
the  upper  part  of  a leaf  Is  curved  hack  I i 
and  applied  to  the  lower,  as  in  the  Aconite,  i 

REPLUM.  The  valve  of  a door— ap-  ! 
plied  In  Botany  as  if  It  signified  a door- 
frame ; the  frame  left  In  certain  fruits  by 
the  dropping-off  of  the  valves  In  the  act 
of  dehiscence. 

REPRI8E.  (Fr.)  Sedum  Telephium. 

REPTON1A.  This  genus  Is  Interesting 
because  of  its  botanical  affinities.  It  is 
usually  placed  in  the  Myrsinaceie,  with 
which  It  accords  in  the  one-celled  ovary ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  close  to  the  ' 
Sapotaeeec,  having  five  sterile  filaments  al- 
ternating with  the  five  fertile  ones  which 
aro  opposite  the  corolla-lobes ; the  leaves  j 
have  no  transparent  dots  ns  have  most 
Myrsinaceie ; and  the  seeds,  with  rumi- 
nated albumen,  are  unlike  any  in  either 
of  the  two  families.  It.  Imxifolia , the  \ 
only  known  species,  is  found  in  Affghan- 
istan  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  (lulf  , 
opposite  to  Muscat ; it  is  a rigid  ever-  1 1 
green  hardwooded  bush,  with  alternate  en-  ] 
tire  leaves,  and  short  lateral  shoots  temil-  1 1 
natlng  In  spiny  points  like  those  of  the  sloe. 
The  small  yellowish  flowers,  arranged  in 
clusters  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  have  | 
each  a five-cleft  calyx  with  rounded  lobes,  : 
a shortly  tubular  corolla,  and  an  ovary  re-  1 
markable  fur  Its  slender  style  being  pro-  i 
truded  while  the  flower  Is  yet  in  the  bud.  I 
According  to  Griffith,  the  rounded  black 
edible  drupes,  of  the  size  of  marbles,  are 
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j considered  beating  by  the  Affghans,  who 
. sell  them  in  their  bazaars  under  the  name 
! of  Goorgoora.  The  fruit  Is  mainly  occupied 
by  the  seed,  which  is  not  eaten.  Edgieorthia 
• buxifolia  ami  Moiwthaca  man  catena  is  are 
I synonyms  of  this  plant.  [A.  A.  B.] 

i REREE.  Typha  angusti folia , the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  in  the  north-western  pro- 
; vinces  of  India  for  making  mats. 

| RESEDACEvE.  ( Weldwort *.)  A small 
I order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons  allied 
I to  Capparidaceee , from  which  they  differ 
chiefly  in  their  irregular  scale-like  usually 
j fringed  petals,  and  in  the  fruit  which  is 
| most  frequently  open  at  the  top  before  it 
i is  ripe.  They  are  mostly  herbs  or  small 
spreading  undershrubs,  with  alternate 
entire  or  pinnately  divided  leaves,  and 
minute  gland-like  stipules.  The  flowers, 
usually  green  white  or  of  a grecnish-yel- 
! low  and  not  showy,  are  in  terminal  racemes 
or  spikes ; sepals  and  petals  usually  five  or 
six  each  ; stamens  definite,  or  at  auy  rate 
not  numerous,  and  Inserted  on  a broad 
fleshy  hypogynous  disk.  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled  with  three  parietal  placentas,  and 
bears  three  distinct  stigmas ; and  the  seeds 
have  a curved  embryo  without  albumen. 
The  species  are  for  the  most  part  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia,  but  a very  few  occur  also  in 
Southern  Africa  and  North-west  America. 
The  order  consists  chiefly  of  the  Linnaean 
genus  Reseda , and  some  small  ones  which 
have  been  separated  from  it  by  modem 
botanists,  and  to  these  has  been  added 
Orfiradenns  with  an  exceptionally  baccate 
fruit. 

RESEDA.  Herbaceous  or  slightly  shrubby 
plants  giving  name  to  the  order  Rese- 
dace<r.%  well  marked  by  the  calyx  being  divi- 
ded almost  to  the  base  into  from  four  to  six 
narrow  segments,  an  equal  number  of 
cloven  petals,  and  a bladdery  three  to  four- 
horned  many-seeded  capsule  open  at  the 
top.  R.  odorata,  the  Mignonette,  a native  of 
Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  is  a universal 
favourite  which  needs  no  description. 
When  cultivated  it  is  usually  treated  as  an 
annual,  but  if  protected  during  wlnterand 
properly  trained  may  be  made  to  last  several 
years,  and  to  attain  a large  size.  R.  Lutrola, 
the  Weld,  Yellow-weed,  or  Dyer’s  Weed,  is 
a common  wayside  plant,  one  to  three  feet 
high,  with  numerous  lanceolate  glossy 
leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  nodding  at  the  top.  Dyers 
formerly  made  great  use  of  this  plant,  as  it 
affords  a beautiful  yellow  dye.  A paint  is 
also  made  from  it  called  Dutch-pink.  R. 
lutea  Is  a native  of  many  parts  of  Britain  ; 
it  has  to  some  extent  the  habit  of  R.  odo- 
rata , but  Is  more  erect  in  growth,  and  the 
flowers  are  scentless.  Other  foreign  species 
are  sometimes  cultivated.  [0.  A.  J.] 

RESEDA.  (Fr.)  Reseda  odorata.  — RAI- 
PONCE.  Reseda  Phyteuma.  — SAUVAGE. 
Reseda  lutea. 

RES  HERBARIA.  Botany;  whatever 
relates  to  that  subject. 


! RESIN.  The  residue  of  the  process  for 
j obtaining  oil  of  turpentine  ; also  a general 
term  for  certain  vegetable  secretions  in- 
j soluble  in  water,  which  become  solid  either 
1 by  the  evaporation  of  their  volatile  consti- 
1 tuents  or  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
' arc  distinguished  from  balsams  by  the  ab- 
sence of  benzoic  acid,  and  from  gum-resins 
] by  the  absence  of  gum.  — , CARANA.  The 
| product  of  Bar  sera  acuminata.  — , COPAL. 

| The  product  of  Rhus  cnpaUina.  — , COU- 
j MIA.  The  product  of  Idea  Tacamahaca.  — , 

I ELEMI.  The  product  of  Amt/ris  Plumieri. 

| — , GUAIAC.  The  product  of  Guaiacum 
officinale.  — , HEMP.  Churras,  the  narcotic 
product  of  Cannal>i8  saliva.  — , CHIBOU 
or  CACHIBOU.  The  product  of  Bnrseta 
gnmmifera.  — , MANAWA.  The  product  of 
Avicennia  tomentosa.  — , MA8TICH.  The 
product  of  Pistacia  Lentiscus.  — , MAYNAS. 
The  product  of  Calophyllum  Calaba. 

RESIN-BUSH.  A colonial  South  African 
name  for  Euryops  speciosissimus. 

RilSINE  DE  GOMMART.  (Fr.l  A real- 
nous  product  of  Bursera  acuminata  or  gum - 
mi/era. 

RESTANS.  The  same  as  Persistent. 

RESTENCLE.  (Fr.)  Pistacia  Lentiscus . 

RESTH ARROW.  Ononis  arvensis. 

RESTIACE.E.  ( Restiads .)  An  order  of 
monocotyledons  having  usually  the  habit 
of  rushes  or  sedges,  and  closely  allied  in 
character  both  to  Juncacece  and  Cyperacete. 
They  differ  from  Juncacere  by  the  more 
glume-like  segments  of  their  perianth, 
usually  fewer  than  six  ; from  Cyperacecc  by 
their  more  perfectly  formed  perianth  ; and 
from  both  by  their  pendulous  seed,  and  len- 
ticular embryo,  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  albumen  most  remote  from  thehflum. 
They  are  usually  stiff  herbaceous  plants, 

! with  narrow  simple  leaves  having  longitu- 
dinally slit  sheaths,  or  in  some  species  the 
leaves  are  reduced  to  these  sheaths  or  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  flowers  are  frequently 
unisexual,  usually  gathered  into  heads  or 
clusters  with  glume-like  bracts  ; the  peri- 
anth has  from  two  to  six  eegments;  the 
stamens  are  usually  two  or  three  but  some- 
times twice  those  numbers ; aud  the  ovary 
has  one  two  or  three  one-seeded  cells,  and 
bears  two  or  more  styles  or  stigmas.  The 
I order  Is  divisible  Into  two  suborders,  some- 
times considered  as  distinct  orders : the 
1 true  Re8tiacecB  distributed  into  about 
i twenty-four  genera,  all  natives  of  the  sou- 
thern hemisphere,  chiefly  South  Africa  and 
I Australia,  with  the  exception  of  a very 
few  tropical  Asiatic  species  ; and  the  Erixx 
caulacece : which  see. 

RESTIBILIS.  A plant  with  a perennial 
root  and  annual  stems:  an  herbaceous 
plant. 

RESTIO.  A genus  of  Restiacem  compris- 
ing all  the  true  rush-like  leafless  Reatia- 
ceir  in  which  thestyleis  elongated,  with  two 
long  linear  stigmas.  There  are  a large  num- 
ber of  species  known,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which  are  natives  of  Southern  Africa, 
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the  remainder  being  found  in  Australia. 
None  are  of  any  special  Interest  or  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation. 

j RESTREPIA.  A genus  of  orchids  closely 

| allied  to  Pleurothallia , but  having  the  hind 
sepal  and  petals  always  extended  into  long 
tapering  glandular  points,  a long  slender 
column,  a hooded  anther-bed,  and  a linear 
membranous-bordered  stigma.  It  em- 
braces about  a dozen  tropical  American  ' 
species,  small  mostly  epiphytal  plants,  j 
with  either  one-leaved  stems  or  stems  with  j 
one-leaved  branches,  always  furnished  with 
large  membranaceous  sheaths,  and  bearing  | 
largish  generally  spotted  flowers,  solitary  j 
on  long  stalks.  [A.  SJ  | 

RESUPINATE.  Inverted  in  position  by  ! 
a twisting  of  the  stalk— as  the  flowers  of 
Orchi8\  also  said  of  those  agaricaceous 
Fungals  whose  hymenium  Is  placed  upper- 
most instead  of  undermost. 

RETAMA.  A genus  of  Legnminosce 
whose  species  were  formerly  included  in 
Geniata  and  Saxothammis,  from  which  they 
differ  in  having  rounded  or  oval  somewhat 
berried  pods  about  the  size  of  damsons, 
which  do  not  open  when  ripe,  and  contain 
but  one  or  t wo  seeds,  instead  of  being  thin, 
dry,  bursting,  and  containing  numerous 
seeds.  There  are  about  ten  known  species, 
distributed  over  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  the  Canary  Isles,  all  of  them  much- 
branched  bushes,  the  twigs  angular  or 
rouud  and  rush-like,  the  younger  some- 
times having  a few  lance-shaped  leaves, 
but  usually  entirely  leafless,  and  thickly 
covered  in  the  summer  months  with  short 
clusters  of  yellow  or  white  flowers  some- 
times tinged  with  lilac.  Rajtem  Is  the 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  a white-flow- 
ered species,  R.  Rostum,  w’hich  grows  in 
Arabia  and  Syria.  According  to  Forskal,  an 
Infusion  of  its  bitter  roots  is  drunk  by  the 
Arabs  for  internal  pains,  and  the  shoots 
macerated  in  water  are  applied  to  wounds. 
The  Arabic  name  Rictem,  altered  slightly 
into  Rctama , is  the  common  appellation  of 
the  plants  of  this  genus  in  Spain. 

Don  remarks  of  R.  monoaperma : * The 
use  of  this  shrub  along  the  shores  of  Spain 
in  stopping  the  sand  is  great.  It  converts 
the  most  barren  spots  into  a line  odori- 
ferous garden  by  its  flowers,  which  con- 
tinue for  a long  time.  The  young  shoots 
are  eagerly  eaten  by  goats,  and  the  twigs 
are  used  for  tying  bundles.’  These  remarks 
seem  to  apply  better  to  R.  apharocarpa , a 
yellow-flowered  species  which  is  common 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  while  R.  monoaperma 
is  comparatively  rare.  The  latter  species 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses  in 
England,  or  on  sheltered  borders  with  a 
southern  aspect.  It  has  slender  shoots 
covered  with  short  silky  hairs,  which  give 
the  plant  a silvery  appearance.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,  the  centre  of  the  standard 
and  the  calyx  tinged  with  lilac.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RETICULA RI A.  A genus  of  the  semi- 
gelatinous  myxogastrous  Fungi,  distin- 
guished by  its  simple  expanded  stemless 
peridium,  and  flat-branched  flocci  amidst 


the  multitudinous  spores.  Corda  has  shown  | 
that  these  are  at  first  developed  in  little  1 
bundles  on  orancnlets  of  the  threads,  i 
R.  maxima  is  sometimes  a troublesome  ! 
plant  in  hotbeds  from  its  rapidly-growing 
slimy  spawn  enclosing  everything  in  its 
way,  and  the  abundance  of  its  dark  dust-  \ 
like  spores.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RETICTJTjATE,  RETIFORM.  Having  I 
the  appearance  of  network. 

RETICULATO-VENOSE,  RETINERVI8, 
RETINERVJUS.  Having  veins  with  the 
appearance  of  network. 

RETICULUM.  A membrane  consisting 
of  crossing  fibres,  found  in  palm-trees  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole,  either  on  its  side 
or  between  it  and  the  stein. 

RETINACULUM.  A viscid  gland  belong-  j 
Ing  to  the  stigma  of  orchids  and  asclepiads, 
and  holding  the  pollen-masses  fast. 

RETINOSPORA.  A small  Japanese 
genus  of  the  Cupresaew  division  of  Coni - j 
fera,  closely  allied  to  and  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a section  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can genus  Chamaecyparia , from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  integument  of  its 
seeds  being  furnished  with  evident  resi- 
nous channels,  whence  the  generic  name. 
One  species,  R.  obtusa , the  Japanese  Cy-  j 
press,  is  a very  fine  forest  tree,  eighty  or  [ 
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more  feet  high,  with  a straight  trunk  occa-  i 
sionally  as  much  as  five  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base,  yielding  a useful  fine-grained  | 
light-coloured  timber.  Its  Japanese  name  j 
is  Hinoki,  which  signifies  Tree  of  the  Sun,  \ 
it  being  dedicated  by  them  to  the  God  of 
the  Sun.  The  other  species  are  either 
smaller  trees  or  largish  shrubs.  [A.  SJ 

RETOMBET.  (Fr.)  Passenna  Tarton- 
raira. 

RETROCURVUS.  The  same  as  Recurved. 

RETROFLEXED.  The  same  as  Reflexed. 

RETRORSE.  Backwards:  thus, rctroraa 
folia  are  those  leaves  which  are  pressed 
backwards  against  the  stem  ; retmranm 
hamnloaua , having  a number  of  little  hooks 
directed  backwards. 

RETRO VERSIO.  A bending  backwards; 
an  inversion,  or  turning  upside  down. 
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RETTI  or  RATI-WEIGHTS.  The  seeds  , 
of  Mrua  precaioriut. 

RETl'SE.  Terminating  In  a round  end, 
the  centre  of  which  is  depressed. 

RETZIACE.E.  Three  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs  from  South  Africa  — Retsia  with 
rather  long  erect  verticil  late  leaves,  and 
two  si»ecles  of  Lonchogtoma  with  small 
crowded  ones,— all  with  sessile  flowers, 
which  although  not  small  are  almost  con-  ; 
i cealed  by  the  leaves,  have  been  attached 
by  different  botanists  to  Convolmlaeem,  to 
Hydroleaceat,  or  to  Solanticea.  Their  tech- 
ulcal  characters  are  those  uf  the  latter 
order,  but  their  habit  is  so  different  that 
, they  have  been  proposed  by  some  as  a dis- 
tinct group  under  the  above  name  of  Bet- 
ziacecr. 

REVAI.ENTA  ARABICA.  The  prepared 
farina  of  the  Lentil,  sold  also  as  Ervalenta. 

UfiVEILLE-M  ATIJf.  iFr.)  Euphorbia 
helioscopia  and  other  species. 

REVENTA-CAVALLOS.  Isotoma  longi- 
flora. 

REV0LT7TE.  Rolled  backwards— he.  out 
of  the  direction  ordinarily  assumed  by 
other  similar  bodies;  as  certain  tendrils, 
and  the  sides  or  ends  of  some  leaves. 

REVOLT'TIVE.  When  the  edges  are 
rolled  backwards  spirally  on  each  side,  as 
in  the  leaf  of  the  rosemary;  a term  of 
aestivation. 

REWUND,  or  RAWUND.  Indian  names 
for  Rhubarb. 

REYNACDIA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Agrostideir.  The  in- 
florescence is  In  simple  panicles,  the  spike- 
lets  of  which  are  one-flowered;  outer 
glumes  compressed,  cleft  below  the  points, 
with  short  bristles;  flowering  glumes  one 
half  shorter.three-nerved ; pales  with  very 
short  bristles  below  their  points,  the  lower 
flve-nerved,  the  upper  one-nerved ; sta- 
mens two  ; styles  two.  Only  one  species 
Is  described.  It  flliformu,  a native  of  San 
Domiugo  and  Cuba.  [D.  M.] 

REYNOLDSIA.  A genus  of  Araliacete, 
consisting  of  two  trees  from  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  simply  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  compound  ter- 
minal or  lateral  panicles.  They  have  the 
entire  calyptra -shaped  corolla  of  the  Ame- 
rican Sciadophyllumi,  but  difTer  from  that 
genus  in  foliage.  In  the  perfectly  consoli- 
dated stigmas,  and  in  the  drupe  consisting 
of  from  eight  to  eighteen  pyrenes. 

RHABABATH.  An  Arabian  name  for 
the  fruit  of  Ruttus  acukatus. 

RHABARBARUM.  Rheum. 

RHABDIA.  The  generic  name  of  two 
stiff  branching  erect  shrubs  three  to  four 
I feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  some  Lyciunu, 
belonging  to  the  Ehretiacece,  and  most 
nearly  allied  to  Ehretia  itself— differing 
mainly  from  that  genus  In  the  style  being 
entire  Instead  of  forked.  R.  viminea  is 


, very  common  in  India,  and  is  found  also 
in  Ceylon  and  Borneo,  always  growing  in 
1 the  rocky  or  sandy  beds  of  rivers.  It  has 
reddish  twigs  furnished  with  an  abundance 
of.alternate  spathulate  leaves,  and  in  their 
axils  a few  small  rose-coloured  flowers  dis- 
posed in  corymbs.  Each  flower  has  a live- 
parted  calyx  with  narrow  segments,  a 
shortly  tubular  corolla  with  a flve-lobed 
border,  five  stamens  arising  from  the  tube, 
and  an  ovary  ending  inaslender  style  with 
a two-lobed  stigma  The  fruit  is  a scarlet  I 
berry  with  four  to  six  seeds.  R.  lyeioidcs  \ 
is  a Brazilian  species  growing  in  similar 
situations,  and  very  like  the  former  in 
habit,  but  having  broadly  lance-shaped 
leaves.  [A.  A.  BJ 

RHABDOCALYX.  Cordia. 

RHABDOTHAMNCS  Solandri  is  the  sola 
representative  of  a genus  of  Cyrtandraeue 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  forming  a slender 
twiggy  much  branched  shrub,  two  to 
four  feet  high,  with  opposite  leaves,  ard 
pretty  yellowand  red  striped  flowers.  Calyx 
five-cleft ; corolla  with  a bell-shaped  tube 
and  a twTo-llpped  border;  fertile  stamens 
four,  the  anthers  united;  ovary  broadly 
ovate  : style  long,  slender,  and  curved  to- 
wards the  apex.  The  shrub  isfound  In  the 
northern  island  of  the  New  Zealand  group,  ] 
from  the  Bay  of  Islands  as  far  as  the  east 
coast.  [B.  8.]  , 

RHABDCS.  The  stipe  of  certain  fun-  I 
gals. 

RH.EO.  A name  proposed  by  Hancefor 
the  Tradescantia  discolor  t a commelynaceous  | 
plant  long  since  introduced  into  our  stoves 
from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  which  differs  from  the  other  [ 
Tradescantias  in  its  dense  umbels  on  very 
! short  scapes  from  the  midst  of  long  broad 
radical  leaves,  and  in  the  ovules  being 
, always  solitary  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  i 
I There  la  little  beauty  In  Its  flower,  hut  It 
I is  sometimes  grown  on  account  of  the  rich 
purple  colour  of  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  J 

RHAGADIOI/CS.  A genus  of  clcliora- 
ceous  Composites  nearly  allied  to  Lap-  > 
sana , readily  recognised  when  in  fruit  by  | 

I the  involucral  scales,  which  are  about  eight  I 
! in  number,  being  spread  out  in  a star-like 
! manner,  and  the  margins  of  each  incurved  j 
so  as  to  clasp  In  its  embrace  one  of  the  i 
cylindrical  achenes  of  the  outer  row : so 
that  in  looking  at  a flower-head  with  ripe 
achenes,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  but  i 
the  involucral  scales  left.  There  are  but  | 
two  species,  R.  stellatus  and  R.  Hedypiwis,  • 
the  former  common  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  the  latter  extending  east- 
wards to  Afghanistan.  Both  are  annual 
weeds  six  inches  to  a foot  high,  with  lyrate 
and  toothed  or  sinuate  radical  leaves,  and 
numerous  small  yellow  flower-heads,  those  [ 
situated  where  the  branches  fork  being 
sessile,  the  others  stalked.  [A.  A.  B.J 

RHAGODIA.  A genus  of  Australian 
shrubs  or  herbs  belonging  to  the  Chenopo- 
diaccce.  They  have  alternate  leaves,  and 
splcate  bractless  flowers  with  a five-parted 
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| perfgone  unchanged  in  fruit,  one  to  five  1 
| stamens,  and  a bifid  style.  The  fruit  is  I 
• depressed,  with  a horizontal  seed.  [J.  T.  S.]  | 

RHAMNACEiE.  ( Rhamni , Rhamnads).  I 
An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
comprising  trees  or  shrubs  resembling  Ce- 
Uutracete  in  their  small  green  or  yellowish  | 
flowers  with  a fleshy  disk,  and  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  but  differing 
usually  in  their  valvate  sepals,  and  in  their 
more  decidedly  perlgynous  and  sometimes 
superior  stamens ; and  always  in  these  sta- 
mens being  alternate  with  the  sepals,  and  ! 
In  the  petals  when  present  being  small 
concave  or  hoodshaped,  opposite  the  sta- 
mens, and  often  enclosing  them.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  or  very  rarely  opposite, 
entire  or  more  frequently  toothed,  and  j 
sometimes  reduced  to  minute  scales.  The 
branches  are  frequently  thorny  or  prickly;  ! 
the  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters, 
cymes,  panicles,  or  rarely  racemes ; their  ! 
parts  are  in  fours  or  in  fives ; the  ovary  is 
two  three  or  four-celled,  with  solitary  erect 
ovules  in  each  cell ; and  the  seeds  have  a 
straight  embryo  in  a fleshy  albumen,  which 
is  rarely  wanting.  The  order  is  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and 
consists  of  above  forty  genera,  of  which 
the  principal  arc  Zizyphus , Rhamnus , Cea- 
nothus , Colletia,  Phylica , Pomaderris , and 
Oouania. 

RHAMNUS.  The  Buckthorn:  a large 
genus  typical  of  the  Rh a mnacew,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  species  inhabiting 
mountainous  regions  within  the  tropics  in 
India  and  Abyssinia,  confined  to  the  tem- 
perate countries  of  the  Northern  Hemi- ! 
sphere.  The  majority  of  them  are  shrubs 
varying  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
though  some  occasionally  grow  as  high  as  . 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  and  form  small  trees, 
and  many  of  them  are  armed  with  stout 
spines.  Their  leaves,  which  are  thick  and 
evergreen  in  some  species,  but  thin  and  de- ' 
ciduous  in  others,  are  almost  always  alter- ' 
nate  short-stalked  and  simple,  and  usually 
smooth  and  feather-veined ; and  their 
small  greenish  short-stalked  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters  or  umbels  proceeding 
from  the  leaf-axils.  They  have  a four  or 
flve-rleft  calyx,  the  lower  or  entire  part  of 
which  is  cup-shaped  or  hemispherical  and 
lined  with  the  thin  disk,  and  has  the  petals 
and  stamens  (agreeing  in  number  wit  h the 
segments  of  the  calyx)  inserted  into  its 
summit;  the  former,  however,  are  some- 
times absent,  but  when  present  they  are 
usually  nearly  flat  and  notched  at  the  top. 
The  ovary  is  free  from  hut  generally  shorter 
than  the  calyx-tube,  from  two  to  four- 
celled,  and  bears  a two  to  four-branched 
style.  The  fruits  are  fleshy,  and  contain 
from  two  to  four  small  one-seeded  hard- 
shelled  stones.  Several  species  afford  use- 
ful products,  particularly  dyes,  and  the 
fruits  of  many  possess  violent  purgative 
properties. 

The  Alatemus,  R.  Alatemus,  is  an  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  the  j 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa,  of  ; 
which  several  varieties  are  grown  for  orna- 1 


mental  purposes  in  English  gardens.  It  ; 
has  smooth  serrated  leaves  varying  from 
egg-shaped  to  elliptical  or  lance-shaped,  | 
and  flowers  of  separate  sexes,  without  j 
petals. 

R.  catharticus,  the  Purging  Buckthorn,  | 
indigenous  to  Britain,  is  a stiff  very  much  j 
branched  shrub  growing  from  five  to  ten  | 
feet  high,  frequently  having  the  branches  : 
terminating  in  a sharp  thorn-like  point,  j 
It  has  deciduous  yellowish-green  egg- 
shaped  leaves,  and  dense  clusters  of  yel-  I 
lowi&h-green  flowers,  which  produceacrop 
of  little  shining  black  fruits  about  the  size  I 
of  peas.  These  fruits,  which  resemble  1 
corns  of  black  pepper  when  dry,  were  for-  , 
merly  in  great  demand  as  a purgative  me- 
dicine, and  are  still  employed  by  rustic  : 
practitioners;  hut  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence of  their  action,  they  have  deservedly 
fallen  into  disrepute,  although  Syrup  of  ! 
Buckthorn  is  included  In  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. The  pigment  known  as  sap  or  blad- 
der-green is  prepared  by  mixing  the  fresh 
juice  of  buckthorn  berries  with  lime  and 
evaporating  to  dryness.  The  bark  likewise 
possesses  active  purgative  properties. 

The  Alder  Buckthorn,  R.  Frangula,  also 
affords  a colouring-matter,  and  Its  wood 
yields  a superior  charcoal  for  making  gun- 
powder. But  the  most  important  commer- 
cial product  of  the  genus  is  the  dyeing 
material  used  by  calico-printers, and  known 
as  Yellow-berries  or  Persian  berries,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  are  annually 
imported  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  from 
Persia  by  way  of  Trebizonde.  Although 
usually  ascribed  to  R.  infeclorius , they  are 
probably  collected  indiscriminately  from 
several  species— the  unripe  fruits  alone 
being  gathered. 

Prom  the  bark  of  two  species  lately  de- 
scribed under  the  names  R.  chlorophoru s 
and  R.  utilis , the  Chinese  prepare  a beauti- 
ful green  dye,  called  by  them  Lo-kao,  and 
in  this  countrj'  Chinese  Green  Indigo,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  have  been 
imported  Into  Lyons  and  used  for  dyeing 
silks,  the  shades  of  green  Imparted  by  it 
being  exceedingly  beautiful,  especially 
when  seen  under  the  Influence  of  artificial 
light.  A similar  dye  has  since  been  ex- 
tracted from  R.  catharticus.  [A.  SO 

RHAPHIDOPHORA.  A genus  of  Oron- 
tiace&t  consisting  of  Indian  herbaceous 
plants  differing  from  Calla  in  their  flat- 
tened filaments  and  linear  stigmas,  and  in 
the  presence  of  only  a single  ovule  in  the 
ovary.  From  Monstera  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  one-celled  ovaries,  with 
only  one  ovule  In  each,  and  by  the  linear 
stigma ; from  Scindapsus  by  their  flattened 
filaments ; and  from  each  by  the  persistent 
spathe.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species 
are  perforated  with  holes,  for  an  account 
of  which  see  Scindapsub.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RHAPHIOLEPIS.  A genus  of  evergreen 
hushes  belonging  to  the  Rosacea:,  and  num- 
bering three  species  found  in  China  and 
Japan.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  Cratcegua , 
but  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  flowers  j 
being  disposed  in  racemes  or  panicles  iu- 
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stead  of  cymes,  as  well  as  by  the  funnel- 
shaped  calyx,  the  upper  free  portion  of 
which  falls  off  when  the  flower  withers 
R.  inrtica , varieties  of  which  are  known  in 
our  greenhouses  as  rubra,  salici/olia , and 
phceostemon,  Is  a nearly  smooth  evergreen 
bush, having  alternate  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves, and  short  terminal  paniclesof  white 
or  pink-tinted  flowers,  the  size  of  those  of 
the  hawthorn.  These  have  a calyx-border 
of  five  narrow  segments,  five  petals,  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  two  styles  crowning  a 
two-celled  ovary, which  when  ripe  is  a small 
black  berry  with  two  cells  and  one  or  two 
seeds  in  each.  R.  japonica  is  a beautiful 
large-leaved  species  forming,  according  to 
Stebold,  a bush  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  commonly  cultivated  by  the  Japanese, 
who  plant  It  either  with  azaleas  and  other 
bushes,  or  singly,  as  it  forms  a beautiful 
object  when  covered  with  Its  Innumerable 
bouquets  of  dark  red  flowers.  The  generic 
name  refers  to  the  narrow  bracts,  which 
are  often  seen  on  the  panicles  mixed  with 
the  flowers.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHAPIS.  The  genus  Rhapis  Is  closely 
allied  to  Chamcerops  in  Its  botanical  cha- 
racters, and  belongs  to  the  same  section  of 
Palmacece,  but  It  differs  in  general  appear- 


Rhapls  fl&belliformU. 

ance,  the  four  or  five  species  referred  to 
it,  all  of  which  are  confined  to  Eastern  Asia, 
being  of  dwarf  habit,  and  having  thin  reed- 
like stems  growing  together  in  dense  tufts 
rising  from  the  same  roots.  Their  leaves 
arc  fan-shaped  but  deeply  cut  into  seg- 
ments, which  are  usually  toothed  at  the 
top,  and  the  sheathing-bases  of  their  stalks 
are  split  into  a fibrous  network.  The 
flower-spikes  have  spreading  branches, 
and  their  stalks  are  sheathed  in  incom- 
plete spathes.  Rome  plants  bear  flowers  of 
only  one  sex.  while  others  have  both  sexes 
and  also  perfect  flowers.  The  latter  have 


a cup-shaped  shortly  trifld  calyx,  a tubular 
or  bell-shaped  trifld  corolla,  six  stamens 
with  thread-like  filaments  and  egg-shaped 
anthers,  and  three  distinct  ovaries,  all  or 
only  one  or  two  of  which  ripen  Into  one- 
seeded  fruits. 

R.  flabelliformis  is  commonly  called  the 
Ground  Rattan  Palin,  and  is  said  to  yield 
the  walklng-caties  known  by  that  name  In 
this  country;  but  as  its  stems  are  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high  and  not 
much  thicker  than  the  finger,  this  is  pro- 
bably a mistake,  though  It  is  possible  they 
may  be  the  produce  of  one  of  the  larger 
species.  It  Is  a native  of  Southern  China, 
and  is  also  cultivated  in  Japan,  where  It  Is 
known  by  the  name  of  Kwanwortsik,  and 
In  European  gardens  plants  of  this  species 
from  Japan  are  sometimes  called  Rhapis 
' Kwanwortsik.  [A.  8.] 

RHAPONTIQUE.  (Fr.)  Rheum  Rhaponti- 
cum. 

RHAPONTICUM.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  thistle-tribe  of  the  Composite,  and 
comprising  nine  species  distributed  over 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  Sibe-  i 
ria  and  Mandchuria.  Some  of  them  have 
the  aspect  of  Centaurea , hut  the  florets  are 
all  equal  and  perfect.  They  are  related  to 
Serratula,  but  differ  in  the  membranaceous 
tips  of  the  Jnvolucral  scales ; and  to  Leuzea , 
from  which  they  are  recognised  by  the 
rough  instead  of  feathery  pappus-hairs. 
All  are  perennials,  and  the  stems  (which 
in  a few  are  three  to  five  feet  high  and 
slightly  brancliedlare  furnished  with  lance- 
shaped  or  pinnatltld  leaves  usually  clothed 
with  white  down  underneath;  while  the 
large  knapweed-like  yellow  or  rose-colour- 
ed flower-heads,  sometimes  as  much  as  two 
Inches  across,  arc  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  R.  acaulis,  an  Algerian  species,  has  a 
rosette  of  pinnately-parted  much-cut  leaves 
lying  close  on  the  ground,  and  seated  In 
their  midst  a large  head  of  yellow  flowers 
which  smell  like  those  of  the  sweet  Acacia 
Famesiaua.  The  root  also,  according  to 
Desfontaines,  is  eatable  and  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RFI A PTOSTYLFM.  A name  given  by 
Kuntn  to  a South  American  tree  which  has 
been  since  shown  to  bo  a species  of  Ileis- 
teria. 

RH  ATAXY.  The  root  of  Krameria  trian - 
dra.  SA  VAN  ILL  A.  The  root  of  the 

New  Grenada  variety  of  Krameria  Txina. 

RHAZYA.  The  two  speciesof  this  genus 
of  Apocimacece  are  small  shrubby  plants, 
with  altemnte  entire  short-stalked  leaves, 
natives  of  South-western  Asia.  Their 
flowers  have  a five- parted  calyx  ; a corolla 
with  a long  tube  and  five  egg-shaped  or 
oblong  lobes,  the  tube  being  wide  in  the 
middle  and  constricted  at  the  top  and 
hairy  inside,  particularly  in  the  throat,  but 
destitute  of  scales;  five  stamens  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  corolla  tube,  with 
very  short  filaments  and  longish  anthers; 
two  ovaries  connected  at  the  bottom  ; and 
a style  bearing  a roundish  stigma,  and 
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girded  by  a reflexed  cup-shaped  membrane. 
Their  fruits  consist,  of  a pair  of  erect  taper- 
ing follicles,  containing  a number  of  flat- 
tened seeds. 

R.  stricta  Is  widely  distributed  through 
Western  Asia,  from  Yemen  In  Arabia  to  the 
North-west  Provinces  of  India.  Its  leaves, 
j which  are  very  bitter,  are  collected  and 
sold  in  the  bazaars  In  Scinde,  the  natives 
using  them  in  the  preparation  of  cool 
| drinks  in  the  hot  weather.  It  is  a stiff- 
growing plant  with  erect  stems  two  or 
, three  feet  high,  and  upright  thickish 
smooth  leaves,  placed  rather  close  together 
j on  the  stem.  [A.  S.] 

RHEA.  Biihmeria  nivea  and  B.  utilis. 

I RHEEDIA.  A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
found  In  Madagascar  and  tropical  America 
I belonging  to  the  Clusiacece,  and  numbering 
i about  a dozen  species,  most  of  which  were 
i formerly  included  In  the  Asiatic  genus 
! Garcinia , from  which  they  differ  in  having 
a calyx  of  two  instead  of  four  rounded 
: sepals  to  each  flower.  They  have  opposite 
stalked  entire  leaves,  with  lance-shaped  or 
ovate  oblong  blades  very  leathery  in  tex- 
ture and  sometimes  a foot  In  length;  and 
the  flowers  are  small,  white  or  greenish, the 
I males  and  females  on  the  same  or  on  dif- 
ferent trees,  and  arranged  In  clusters  in  the 
I axils  of  the  leaves:  the  sterile  with  nu- 
| merous  free  stamens,  and  tho  fertile  with 
a three  to  five-celled  ovary  crowned  with 
a shield-like  stigma,  succeeded  by  ovoid 
berries  with  few  seeds.  The  fruits  of  the 
Wild  Mamme  of  Jamaica,  R.  lateriflora,  ar e 
one  to  four  inches  long,  yellow  when  ripe, 

I and  have  a pleasant  acid  taste,  as  have  also 
those  of  R.  edulis , a Panama  species  with 
fruits  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.  [A.  A.  B.j 

RHETSA-MAUN.  A name  used  by  the 
Telingas  for  Xanthoxylon  Rhetsa. 

RHEUM.  The  technical  name  of  the 
genus  more  familiarly  known  as  Rhubarb. 
It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Rha,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  Volga,  on  whose  banks 
the  plants  grow : but  according  toothers  it 
comes  from  the  Greek  rheo  4 to  flow,’  in  allu- 
sion tothe  purgative  properties  of  the  roots. 
The  genus  Is  Included  in  the  Polygomicetp , 
and  consists  of  several  species,  natives  for 
the  most  part  of  Central  Asia.  They  are 
perennials,  with  largo  rootstocks,  from 
which  the  large  sheathing  leaves  and 
flower-stalks  are  given  off.  The  Infloresence 
consists  of  much-branched  panicles  bear- 
ing a great  number  of  whitish  greenish  or 
pinkish  flowers,  which  have  a petaloid  six- 
parted  perianth,  enclosing  nine  stamens 
! attached  to  its  base.  The  three-sided 
ovary  is  surmounted  by  three  spreading 
styles.  The  three-cornered  fruit  is  winged 
and  encircled  at  the  base  by  the  withered 
remnants  of  the  perianth.  , 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  great  part  of  the 
district  where  the  plants  grow  is  as  yet 
unexplored  by  travellers,  and  to  the  jealous 
reticence  of  the  Chinese,  the  exact  species  1 
yielding  the  best  medicinal  Rhubarb  is  not 
known  with  anything  like  certainty.  What 
is  known  in  English  commerce  as  tho  best 


Turkey  Rhubarb  in  reality  comes  from 
China  through  Russia  by  way  of  Klachta.  ! 
It  was  formerly  imported  from  Natolia,  I 
whence  the  name  Turkey  Rhubarb.  The  I 
root  is  said  by  Pallas  to  be  dug  up  in  the  j 
summer,  washed,  bored  with  a hole,  strung  ! 
on  a thread,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  tills  j 
state  it  is  sent  to  the  chief  towns  of  China  ' 
and  to  the  Russtan  frontier-town  Kiachta:  ; 
at  the  latter  place  the  drug  undergoes  care-  I 
ful  examination  by  the  agents  of  the  Rus-  j 
sian  Government,  and  all  inferior  or  decay-  !| 
ed  specimens  are  rejected.  The  odour  of  j 
the  best  samples  is  so  delicate,  that  it  is  ; 
stated  that  the  assistants  in  the  wholesale  j 
drug-warehousesare  not  permitted  totouch 
it  without  gloves.  The  pieces  are  covered  j 
with  a fine  yellow  powder.and  when  broken  ! 
present  a mottled  red-and-yellow  colour,  I 
owing  to  the  passage  of  a number  of  wavy  | 

I carmine-coloured  streaks  through  the  yel-  i 
lowish-white  matrix.  Here  and  there  are  j 
small  sprits  of  a darker  colour. 

The  best  Rhubarb  hasa  bitter  astringent 
and  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  and  feels 
i gritty  to  the  teeth  owing  to  the  abundance 
• of  small  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  which 
I are  contained  in  it.  Genuine  powdered 
rhubarb  of  this  description  is  rarely  to  be 
had, being  generally  mixed  with  thepowder 
of  inferior  sorts,  such  as  Chinese  and  i 
English  Rhubarb;  the  latter  being  prlncl-  : 
pally  grown  near  Banbury  In  Oxfordshire,  1 
and  the  species  being  R.  Rhaponticum.  It 
is  chiefly  used  toadulterate  the  more  highly-  J 
priced  Rhubarb  and  is  the  sort  sold  by  iti- 
nerant vendors,  some  of  whom  carry  the 
delusion  still  further  by  arraying  them- 
selves In  Oriental  costume.  English  Rhu- 
barb is  of  a light  spongy  texture ; its  taste 
is  astringent  and  mucilaginous,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  aromatic  .and  gritty  qualities 
possessed  by  the  more  highly-esteemed 
kinds.  It  is  probable  that  with  greater 
care  in  the  preparation,  this  kind  might  be 
looked  upon  with  more  favour,  as  it  appears 
that  there!*  very  little  difference  in  the  me- 
dicinal effects  of  home-grown  and  foreign 
Rhubarb.  In  the  Himalayas  R.  Emodi  and 
R.  Wehbiannm , and  possibly  other  kinds, 
furnish  Indian  Rhubarb,  which  however  is 
not  esteemed  in  this  country. 

Rhubarb  is  largely  employed  medicfnally 
ns  a mild  purgative, in  addition  to  which  its 
tonic  and  slightly  astringent  properties 
render  It  useful  as  a stomachic  In  cases  of 
indigestion.  These  properties  are  said  to 
be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  drug  of  cer- 
tain resinous  and  crystalline  substances. 
Several  species  and  varieties  are  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  their  leaf- 
stalks, which  form  so  agreeable  a substitute  i 
for  fruit  In  pastry,  etc.  The  leaves  them-  j 
selves  are  made  use  of  in  the  fabrication  of 
fictitious  cigars  and  tobacco.  The  shape  of 
the  hairs  however,  as  seen  under  a micro-  i 
scope.  Is  amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  ob-  | 
server  to  detect  the  presence  or  absence  of  j 
tobacco,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  i 
the  source  of  the  fraudulent  admixtures.  ! 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  handsome  J 
owing  to  the  boldness  of  their  foliage  and 
the  elegance  of  their  inflorescence.  They  , 
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have  not  however  found  much  favour  in  an  , garden  Rhubarb,  especially  those  with  red 


( ornamental  point  of  view. 

One  Sikkim  species  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Hooker  has  such  a singular  and  showy  ap- 
I poarance  that  its  introduction  into  this 
country  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Dr.  Hooker 
I thus  describes  the  plant : — ‘The  individual 
I plants  of  if.  nobile  are  upwards  of  a yard 


Rheum  nobile. 


high,  and  form  conical  towers  of  the  most 
delicate  straw-coloured  shining  semitran- 
sparent concave  imbricating  bracts,  the 
upper  of  which  have  pink  edges;  the  large 
bright  glossy  shining  green  radical  leaves, 
with  red  petioles  and  nerves,  forming  a 
broad  base  to  the  whole.  On  turning  up 
the  bracts  the  beautiful  membranous 
fragile  pink  stipules  are  seen  like  rod 
tissue-paper,  and  within  these  again  the 
short-branched  panicles  of  insignificant 
green  flowers.  The  root  is  very  long,  often 
many  feet,  and  winds  among  the  rocks; 
It  is  as  thick  as  the  arm,  and  bright  yellow 
inside.  After  flowering,  the  stem  lengthens, 
t-lie  bracts  separate  one  from  another,  be- 
come coarse  red  brown,  withered  and 
torn;  finally,  as  the  fruit  ripens  they  fall 
away,  leaving  a ragged-looking  stem, 
covered  with  panicles  of  deep-brown  pendu- 
lous fruits.  In  the  winter  these  naked 
black  stems,  projecting  from  the  beetling 
cliffs  or  towering  above  the  snow,  are  In 
dismal  keeping  with  the  surrounding  deso- 
lation of  the  season.’  The  natives,  it  is  said, 
eat  the  pleasantly  acid  stems  and  call  them 
Ctmka.  CM.  T.  M.] 

R.  Rhaponticum  and  Its  varieties  form  the 
Common  Rhubarb  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  a hardy  perennial  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  Volga  River,  and  has  been 
grown  in  this  country  since  1573.  The  plant 
has  large  broad  heart-shaped  smooth  deep- 
green  leaves,  strongly  veined  beneath.  The 
footstalks  are  long,  thick  and  fleshy,  chan- 
neled above,  and  rounded  at  the  edges.  R. 
undulatum&l&o  yields  some  of  the  forms  of 


leafstalks. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  Rhubarb- 
leaves  were  used  as  a potherb,  and  consi- 
dered superior  to  spinach  or  beet.  The 
use  of  the  tender  leafstalks  Is  compara- 
tively of  modern  date;  for  although  they 
are  now  so  common  during  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  summer,  It  wrns  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  they 
came  to  be  employed  for  tarts,  and  were 
i found  so  valuable  for  various  other  cull- 
! nary  preparations.  They  are  excellent, 

: either  stewed  alone,  or  with  rice;  and  a 
, capital  preserve  has  been  madefrom  them, 
iti  the  form  of  a jam  which  is  equal  in 
flavour  to  that  made  from  currants.  When 
too  large  and  old  for  cooking  they  undergo 
a process  by  which  the  juice  is  expressed 
from  them  and  made  into  a delicious  wine 
similar  to  that  from  green  gooseberrles,and 
closely  resembling  champagne:  indeed,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  champagne  commonly  drunk  is  no 
other  than  a preparation  from  the  stalks  of 
Rhubarb.  The  juice  is  stated  to  contain 
oxalic  acid,  as  well  as  nitric  and  malicacld  j 
in  abundance  ; and  it  is  these  which  give  an 
I agreeable  tAste  to  the  stalks  when  cooked, 
but  which  render  them  ill-suited  to  persons 
! of  weak  digestion. 

In  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for  1846  (p.  5)  I 
Mr.  A.  Forsyth  first  directed  attention  to  I 
another  part  of  Rhubarb  as  being  suited 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  to  which  be  gave 
the  name  of  Rhaflower.  This  is  the  large  : 
globular  pouch  of  unopened  flow'ers,  which  1 
I Is  described  as  being  of  a beautiful  colour 
when  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  Rhu- 
barb, of  a milder  flavour,  and  forming  alto- 
gether a dish  of  great  delicacy.  [W.  B.  B.] 

RHEUMATISM-ROOT.  Jeffersonia.  di- 
phylla, 

RHEXIA.  A small  North  American  ge- 
nus of  MelastoTnaceep,  the  species  of  which 
I are  low  perennial  often  bristly  herbs,  com- 
' monly  called  Deer-grass, or  Meadow-beauty, 
and  have  sessile  th ree  to  five-nerved  bristle- 
edged  leaves,  and  large  showy  cymose  flow- 
ers. It  has  an  urn-shaped  calyx-tube  and  i 
four  persistent  teeth  shorter  than  the  tube; 
four  obovate  somewhat  retuse  petals;  I 
eight  equal  or  nearly  equal  stamens,  with 
mostly  narrow  curved  blunt  one-pored  an-  1 
thers,  somewhat  thickened  at  the  base  and  : 
prolonged  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  fila- 
ment, above  which  they  are  nearly  always 
, armed  with  a sharp  spur  or  a tubercle ; and 
a four-celled  ovary,  adherent  at  Its  base. 
Its  fruit  is  invested  by  the  permanent  calyx, 
and  contains  numerous  seed9  of  a coiled 
pyramidal  form,  like  a snail-shelL  [A.S.] 

RHIGOZUM.  A South  African  genus  of 
Bignoniacecc , in  which  it  is  remarkable  for 
having  five  or  rarely  six  to  seven  perfect 
stamens  to  the  flower,  Instead  of  four  fer- 
tile and  one  sterile,  as  is  usually  the  case. 
The  two  known  species,  R.  trichotomum 
and  obovatnm , are  rigid  bushes,  with  short 
lateral  branchlets  terminating  in  spiny 
points,  and  furnished  with  ternate  leaves 
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having  obovateentire  leaflets.  Theflowers, 
arising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are 
I either  solitary  or  two  or  three  together, 
j anti  have  yellow  funnel-shaped  corollas 
I with  a border  of  five  rounded  lobes  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across.  The 
! fruits  are  thin  compressed  elliptical  cap- 
sules with  two  cells,  serrated  from  each 
other  by  a partition  which  runs  contrary 
| to  the  boat-like  valves  ; and  each  cell  has 
| a number  of  flattened  orbicular  winged 
seeds.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHINACANTHUS.  A genus  of  Acan - 
I thaccce,  containing  a few  Indian  species,  all 
of  them  having  the  habit  and  structure  of 
Justicia,  except  that  the  small  white  flow- 
ers are  arranged  in  trichotomous  terminal 
spikes.  The  roots  of  R.  communis,  better 
known  as  Justicia  nasuta , are  used  by  the 
Hindoos  for  the  cure  of  ringworm.  [W.  C.J 

RHINACTINA.  This  genus,  belonging 
I to  the  same  group  of  Composites  as  Aster , 
differs  from  that  in  the  rough  pappus-hairs 
I being  in  two  series,  the  outer  shorter  than 
! the  inner;  and  from  its  nearer  ally,  Diplo- 
pappus,  in  the  tubular  florets  of  the  disk 
being  somewhat  two-lipped  instead  of  re- 
| gularly  flve-toothed,  one  of  the  lips  four- 
toothed, the  other  narrow  and  undivided. 

« There  are  two  species,  R.  unijlnra  and  R. 

1 limonii/otia,  both  natives  of  desert  regions 
along  the  Altai  mountain  range.  The  first 
is  a tufted  nearly  stemless  perennial,  with 
a rosette  of  spathulate  hoary  leaves,  and  a 
short  flower-stalk  bearing  a single  purple- 
rayed  flower-head;  the  other  has  branching 
stems  six  to  eight  inches  high.  [A.  A.  B.J 

RHINANTHACE.®.  An  order  of  dicoty- 
ledons, originally  established  by  Jussieu 
under  the  name  of  Pedindares , and  adopted 
by  many  subsequent  botanists  with  some 
modifications  under  that  of  Rhinanthacece , 
but  now  with  general  assent  Incorporated 
with  Scrophulariacece. 

RHINANTHERA.  Scolopia. 

RHINANTHUS.  A genus  of  European 
annuals  belonging  to  the  Scrophulariacece, 
of  which  the  characters  are:— Stamens  four, 
two  longer  than  the  others ; calyx  with 
four  divisions ; upper  lip  of  corolla  com- 
pressed laterally  ; calyx  inflated.  R.  Crista 
galli,  the  Yellow  Rattle,  is  a common  weed 
in  meadows  and  pastures,  with  a rigid 
smooth  spotted  stem,  either  simple  or 
branched,  oblong  tapering  serrated  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  ; these  are  made  conspicuous  by  tho 
large  light-green  inflated  calyx,  which  is 
persistent,  and  if  brushed  against  or  shaken 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe  makes  a rattling 
noise  : hence  the  name.  R.  angnstifolius 
grows  in  cornfields  in  the  North  of  England, 
| and  is  distinguished  by  its  more  bushy 
j habit,  and  by  the  acuminated  bracts  and 
upper  leaves.  French : Cocrite  des  prte ; 
German:  Hahnenkamm.  [C.  A.J.] 

RHINOCARPUS.  The  name  often  given 
to  a noble  tree  of  Columbia  and  British 
Guiana,  where  it  is  called  the  Wild  Cashew. 

1 Like  the  common  cashew,  which  it  much 


resembles,  it  belongs  to  the  genus  Anacar-  I 
dium.  It  grows  to  a height  of  160  feet, 
yields  an  excellent  tough  durable  timber, 
and  a pleasant  edible  fruit  like  the  cashew. 

. In  Panama,  according  toSeemann,  the  tree 
Is  called  Espave,  and  its  bark  is  said  to  be 
| used  in  stupefying  fish.  Caracoli  is  the 
name  of  the  tree  In  New  Grenada  : see 
Anacaudium.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RH1NOPETALUM.  A liliaceous  plant 
from  the  Ural  Mountains,  with  the  bulb 
and  habit  of  a small  Fritillaria,  but  differ- 
ing from  that  genus  in  the  simple  un- 
divided stigma.  It  has  not  the  beauty  of 
the  majority  of  its  allies. 

RHIPIDODENDRON.  By  some  writers 
separated  from  the  genus  A loC  in  conse-  j 
quenceof  the  stamens  not  being  adherent  ( 
to  the  tube  of  the  perianth.  The  species  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  have 
a woody  forked  stem,  bearing  towards  the 
i extremities  of  the  branches  a number  of  j 
closely-packed  fleshy  tongue-shaped  leaves,  , 
arranged  in  two  rows  on  either  side  of  the 
branch,  so  that  a fan-like  appearance  is  : 
presented  by  them:  whence  the  name,  from  I 
the  Greek  words  signifying ‘fan-tree.’  The  j 
Hottentots  extract  a kind  of  aloes  from  ! 
the  leaves, and  employ  the  stems  as  quivers 
for  their  arrows.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RHIPIDOPTERIS.  A small  group  of 
ferns  of  the  section  Acrostichece,  allied 
closely  to  Polybotrya  in  their  free  veins 
and  wholly  fertile  fronds,  but  differing 
altogether  in  habit  and  aspect.  They  are 
curious  little  creeping  plants,  with  small 
fronds  from  one  to  three  inches  high, 
the  sterile  ones  flabellately  parted  and  I 
dichotomously  wedge-shaped,  and  the  fer-  | 
tile  ones  either  roundish  and  entire,  or 
i two-lobed.  The  veins  are  flabellately  fork- 
ed. They  are  confined  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  [T.  M.] 

RHIPSALIS.  One  of  the  genera  of  Cac - 
tacecc,  with  rotate  or  wheel-like  flowers, 
that  is,  flowers  with  wide-spreading  seg- 
ments and  scarcely  any  tube.  The  seg- 
ments in  the  present  genus  vary  from 
twelve  to  eighteen,  the  outer  ones  or  sepals 
being  small  greenish  and  scale-like,  and 
the  inner  or  petals  larger  and  whitish.  Its 
flowers  contain  numerous  stamens  of 
nearly  equal  length,  and  a narrow  style 
bearing  a three  to  six-rayed  stigma ; and 
they  are  succeeded  by  little  smooth  berries 
about  the  size  of  peas,  bearing  the  withered 
remains  of  the  flowers  and  becoming  pel- 
lucid when  ripe.  It  consists  of  a consider- 
able number  of  small  fleshy  jointed-branch- 
ed  leafless  plants,  usually  growing  upon 
trees  but  varying  considerably  in  general 
appearance,  some  having  cylindrical  and 
others  angular  stems  and  branches,  while 
those  of  others,  again,  are  flat  and  leaf  like; 
the  flowers  are  produced  from  the  sides 
of  the  branches,  or  from  little  notches 
along  the  edges  in  the  flat-branched  kinds. 
All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  extend- 
ing from  Mexico  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Several 
are  met  with  in  hothouses  in  this  country. 
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It.  Cassytha  is  a common  species  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  grows  from  one  to  I 
six  feet  long,  and  hangs  from  the  branches 
of  trees.  It  1ms  whorls  of  cylindrical 
branches  with  blunt  ends,  the  ultimate 
branchlets  being  about  three  Inches  in 
length.  R.  plalycarpa , a native  of  Brazil, 
has  flat  leaf-like  branches  resembling  those  ‘ 
of  the  genus  Phyllocactus,  the  joints  being  ; 
from  four  to  eight  inches  long  and  about 
one-and-a-half  broad,  with  small  distant  , 
notches  from  which  the  dirty  white  flowers  : 
arc  produced.  [A.  8.]  j 

RHIZANTHE.E.  One  of  the  five  classes  j 
Into  which  Llndley  divides  the  vegetable  j 
kingdom.  It  consists  of  plants  destitute 
of  true  leaves,  but  with  short  amorphous  ! 
stems  parasitical  on  roots.  The  flowers,  ; 
which  in  some  instances  are  very  large,  j 
are  various  in  their  structure;  and  the1 
three  orders  composing  the  class,  the 
Balanophorarece,  Cytinaceae , and  Raffle- 
»iacea>t  arc  by  some  botanists  placed  far  j 
from  each  other  in  the  vegetable  system.  | 

RH1ZINA.  The  young  roots  of  mosses  j 
and  lichens. 

RHIZOBLASTUS.  A term  applied  to 
embryos  which  develope  roots. 

RHIZOBOLACE.®.  (Rhisobols.)  A small  1 
order  of  dicotyledons,  consisting  only  of  : 
the  two  genera  Caryoear  and  Anthodiscus, 
which  have  been  compared  with  Clusiaeece  j 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
radicle  of  the  embryo  with  very  miuute 
cotyledons,  and  the  opposite  leaves  of  one 
genus.  The  leaves  are,  however,  alternate 
in  the  other  genus,  and  the  structure  of 
the  flowers  is  so  nearly  that  of  Temstrih 
miacecc,  among  which  there  is  sometimes 
an  approach  to  the  same  disproportion  in 
the  parts  of  the  embryo,  that  the  Rhizobo- 
laceaf&re  now  proposed  to  l>e  considered  as 
a tribe  of  that  order,  differing  both  from 
It  and  from  duitaeea  in  their  digitately 
compound  leaves.  The  few  species  known 
are  all  tropical  American  trees. 

RHIZOBOLU8.  Caryoear. 

RHIZOCARPJE.  The  same  a a Marsilea- 
ace. 

RHIZOCARPOUS,  RHTZOCARPICTT8. 
Having  a perennial  root,  hut  a stem  which 
perishes  annually ; as  herbaceous  plauts. 
The  sign  of  these  is 

RHIZOGEXS.  Rhizanthea. 

RHIZOGLOSSUM.  Ophioglossum. 

RHIZOID,  or  RHIZOIDEOUS.  Resem- 
bling a root. 

RHIZOMA,  RHIZOME.  A prostrate 
rooting  stem,  progressively  throwing  up 
leaves.  The  name  is  applied  among  ferns 
to  the  creeping  stem,  which  may  be  either 
superficial  or  covered  with  the  soil,  and  in 
such  a case  must  not  he  confounded  with 
the  true  roots.  The  fronds  are  sometimes 
articulated  with  the  rhizome,  and  such 
I fern 6 arc  called  by  Smith  Eremobrya ; some- 
times they  are  permanently  attached,  and 


the  ferns  lu  which  this  Is  the  case  are  called 
Detmobrya.  The  distinction  Is,  however, 
not  of  the  same  importance  as  In  phaeno- 
gams;  and  if  this  character  were  adopted 
as  distinctive,  closely  allied  genera  would 
be  widely  separated.  The  rhizomes  of  ferns, 
like  real  stems,  exhibit  very  different  ar- 
rangements of  their  several  constituent 
tissues.  When  these  differences  have  been 
more  extensively  studied,  they  will  very 
probably  afford  good  characters  for  sec- 
tional divisions.  For  an  account  of  these 
we  refer  to  Berkeley’s  Introduction  to  Cryp- 
togamic  Botany,  p.  514.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RHIZOMANIA.  An  unnatural  develop- 
ment of  roots.  Many  plants,  as  ivy,  screw- 
pines,  figs,  &c.,  without  any  indication  of 
disease  whatever,  send  out  roots  from 
various  parts  in  the  same  way  as  trees  so 
commonly  produce  adventitious  buds.  In 
the  common  garden  flg,  wherever  it  Is 
nailed  tothe  wall,  roots  are  sent  out  within  ! 
the  band  which  surrounds  the  stem.  Their 
development,  however,  as  in  the  vine  and 
common  laurel,  usually  indicates  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  ordinary  roots,  in 
consequence  of  which  sufficient  moisture 
Is  not  supplied  to  the  stems  and  leaves, 
and  rootlets  are  thrown  out  from  the  j 
stem  in  search  of  It.  In  the  laurel  this 
generally  ends  in  death.  Roots  again 
are  frequently  developed  in  little  bundles 
on  the  stems  of  apple-trees  ; and  as  they 
retain  moisture  amongst  them,  and  their 
tips  in  process  of  time  decay,  decomposi- 
tion is  setup,  extending  inwards  till  canker 
Is  produced.  [M.  J.  B.J 

RHIZOMORPHA.  A spurious  genus  of 
Fungi,  comprising  a great  number  of  root- 
like  productions  which  are  nothing  more 
than  particular  states  of  Poly pori,Hy poxy  la, 
&c.  Many  of  these. owe  their  peculiar  flat- 
tened character  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  growing  between  the  bark  and  wood 
of  our  forest  trees,  and  thus  being  strongly 
compressed  In  the  course  of  their  growth. 
Other  matters  have  been  referred  to  the 
same  genus,  which  are  merely  the  roots  of 
willows,  elms,  &c.,  or  even  of  herbaceous 
plants  filling  up  drain-tiles  or  other  cavities 
where  there  is  a constant  supply  of  water. 
Fries  indeed  thinks  that  there  is  one  good 
species  of  Rhizomorpha  produced  In  mines* 
a bad  situation  for  an  autonomous  plant. 
One  great  peculiarity  of  the  supposed  spe- 
cies which  grow  In  mines,  or  of  some  of 
them  at  least,  Is  their  highly  luminous 
character,  which  t9  not  exceeded  by  Agari- 
cus  olearius,  or  any  other  luminous  fungus. 
In  the  coal  mines  near  Dresden  the  species 
arc  described  as  giving  those  places  the 
air  of  an  enchanted  castle ; the  roof,  walls, 
and  pillars  are  entirely  covered  with  them, 
their  beautiful  light  almost  dazzling  the 
eye.  The  light  iwhich  fs  apparently  phos- 
phorescent) is  found  to  increase  with  the 
temperature  of  the  mines.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RHIZOMORPHOUS.  Resembling  a root. 

RHIZOPHORACfi^E.  < Rhizophoretp,  Man- 
groves). An  order  of  polypetalous  dicoty- 
ledons, allied  in  some  respects  to  Cuno • 
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I niaca e,  bat  still  more  to  Lythracece.  It  I 
I consists  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  | 
opposite  entire  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers, 
either  solitary  or  in  cymes  or  clusters.  I 
The  calyx  is  often  superior,  with  the  lobes  | 
always  valvate ; the  petals  inserted  on  the 
calyx  are  often  fringed  or  divided  ; and  the 
stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the 
petals,  rarely  more,  Inserted  within  them 
with  erect  anthers.  The  ovary  has  two  or 
more  cells ; and  the  fruit,  either  inferior 
or  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  lias  one  or  few 
seeds.  The  order  contains  about  fourteen 
genera  and  Is  divided  into  two  distinct 
tribes : Rhizophorece  proper  consisting  of 
the  genus  Rhizophora , and  a few  small  ones  ! 
separated  from  it,  all  maritime  trees  known  j 
as  mangroves,  whose  seeds  are  without  ! 
albumen  and  almost  always  germinate 
before  falling  off;  and  Legnotidem  (which 
see),  trees  or  shrubs  not  strictly  maritime,  1 
with  usually  smaller  flowers,  and  albumi- 
nous seeds  not  germinating  before  they  ■ 
fall.  The  chief  genera  of  this  tribe  areCa-  | 
ratlin , Gynotroches,  and  Anstrutheria  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  Ca&sipourea  in  America  and 
Africa. 

RHIZOPHORA.  This  genus  gives  Its 
name  to  the  family  Rhizophoracea »,  and  is  | 
more  familiarly  known  by  that  of  Man-  ' 
t grove.  The  species  are  trees,  inhabiting 
the  muddy  swamps  close  to  the  sea-shore 
in  tropical  climates.  Botanically  they  are 
distinguished  from  neighbouring  genera 
by  their  four-parted  calyx,  four  sharply- 
pointed  petals,  eight  to  twelve  stamens, 
with  short  filaments  and  anthers  contain- 
ing several  little  pits  filled  with  pollen,  and 
a partially  adherent  ovary,  the  adherent 
portion  containing  two  cavities  each  con- 
taining two  ovules,  and  the  free  portion 
solid  fleshy  and  gradually  taperiug  into  a 
6tyle. 

Their  chief  interest,  however,  arises  from 
their  peculiar  mode  of  growth  and  of  ger- 
mination. Dr.  William  Hamilton  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  account  of  them  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following ; * In  the  economy  of 
Nature  the  Mangrove  performs  a most  ■ 
important  part,  wresting  annually  fresh 
portions  of  the  land  from  the  dominion  of  I 
the  ocean,  and  adding  them  to  the  domain 
of  man.  This  is  effected  in  a twofold  man- 
ner; by  the  progressive  advance  of  their 
roots,  and  by  the  adrial  germination  of  i 
their  seeds,  which  do  not  quit  their  lofty 
cradle  till  they  have  assumed  the  form  of 
actual  trees,  and  drop  into  the  water  with 
their  roots  ready  prepared  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mud,  in  advance  of  their  parent 
stems.  The  progression  by  means  of  the 
roots  is  effected  by  fresh  roots,  which 
Issue  from  the  trunk  at  some  distance 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  arching 
downwards  penetrate  the  mud,  establish- 
ing themselves  as  the  pioneers  of  fresh 
Invasions  of  the  retiring  element.  In  this 
manner  the  plants,  after  their  descent 
from  the  parent  trees,  continue  during 
their  early  years  to  advance  steadily  for- 
ward, till  they  have  attained  a height  of 


about  fifteen  feet,  and  gained  a position  j 
considerably  in  advance  of  tlielr  parent  j 
trunks.  After  this,  fewer  additions  are  ! 
made  to  the  roots,  but  the  head  begins  to  | 
expand  in  every  direction,  spreading  its 
branches  on  all  sides.  These  branches  in 
their  turn  send  down  long  slender  roots, 
like  those  of  the  banyan-tree  (Ficus  indica), 
which  .rapidly  elongating  descend  from 
all  varieties  of  height,  and  reaching  the 
water  penetrate  the  mud,  becoming  in 
time  Independent  trees:  thus  a complicated 
labyrinth  is  at  length  formed.’ 

These  mangrove-bogs  are  the  certain 
indicators  of  amalarious  locality,  inasmuch 
as  they  prevent  the  escape  of  the  unhealthy 
miasma.  The  natives  scramble  along  from 
root  to  root,  without  ever  trusting  their 
weight  to  the  lmggy  soil  l>elow.  To  these 
roots  the  oysters  and  other  molluscs  ad- 
here, and  are  brought  into  view  as  the  tide  i 
goes  down,  thus  verifying  the  statement  of  | 
old  travellers  that  oysters  grew  on  trees. 

All  parts  of  these  trees  contain  an  abun- 
dance  of  tannin,  and  hence  they  are  very  i 
serviceable  to  tanners.  The  bark  is  like-  i 
wise  employed  by  dyers,  yielding  with  salts 
of  copper  and  iron,  olive,  brown,  rust  and 
slate-coloured  tints.  The  bark  has  also 
been  used  medicinally  as  au  astringent 
remedy.  In  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mau- 
ritius the  leaves  and  roots  of  some  of  them 
are  employed  by  the  fishermen  as  poultices 
for  wounds  caused  by  certain  fish  and  ve- 
nomous animals. 

The  fruit  of  R.  Mangle  Is  said  to  be  sweet 
and  edible,  and  the  fermented  juice  to  be 
mode  into  a kind  of  light  wine.  In  Borneo 
mangroves  furnish  the  best  firewood,  and 
a coarse  bitter  salt  is  extracted  from  their 
aerial  roots.  Iu  the  Philippines,  and  also 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  bark  of  some  of 
the  species  Is  used  as  a febrifuge.  The 
genus  well  deserves  its  technical  name  of 
* root-bearer.*  [M.  T.  M.J 

RHIZOPHYLLUM.  A name  proposed  by 
Newman  for  the  Polypodiew  referred  to 
Phlcbodium  and  Pleopeltis. 

RHIZOPOD,  or  RHIZOPODIUM.  The 
mycelium  or  spawn  of  fungals. 

RHIZOPOGON.  A genus  of  hypogynous 
Fungi,  agreeing  with  Melanogastcr  in  hav- 
ing root-like  fibres  running  over  the  sur- 
face, though  not  moist  within,  but  dry  like 
a piece  of  porous  bread-crumb.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  British  species  are  eaten, 
though  sometimes  produced  in  abundance. 
R.  provincial is  is  greedily  devoured  by  the 
peasnntsin  Provence.  One  species  is  found 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  genus  occurs 
also  at  the  Swan  River.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RHTZOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = root. 

RHIZOSPERMA.  Azolla. 

RHIZCLA.  The  young  root  of  mosses 
and  lichens. 

RHODACTINIA.  The  well-known  Bar- 
nadesia  rosea  has  been  separated  from  the 
others  of  that  genus  under  this  name.  It 
differs  from  Bamadevia  in  having  straight 
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' instead  of  spirally  twisted  hairs  on  the 
receptacle,  free  in  place  of  nionadel plious 
stamens,  and  no  central  tubular  florets  : ; 
see  Barnadksia.  [A.  A.  BJ 

RHODAL8INE.  A genus  of  Carynphyl- 
I Incet f,  proposed  for  A hive  procumbent, 

! which  differs  from  the  other  species  of  the 
i genus  in  baring  the  cotyledons  accumhent 
, not  incumbent.  It  is  a small  glandular 
plant  Inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region; 
j and  has  oblong  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
with  entire  rose-coloured  i>otals,  ten  sta- 
mens in  two  rows,  three  styles,  and  com- 
pressed kidney-shaped  seeds.  [J.T.  8,] 

RHODANTHE.  A beautiful  genus  of  Com- 
positce,  found  in  Western  Australia.  The 
only  species  is  R.  Manglesii,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties  differing  from  each 
other  mainly  In  the  size  and  colour  of  their  ■ 
flower- heads,  which  have  the  dry  character 
of  what  are  commonly  called  * everlasting 
flowers.’  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rising  from 
a foot  to  a foot  and  a half  high,  with  an  ; 
erect  branching  stem,  oblong  blunt  entire 
stein-clasping  leaves  of  a glaucous  green 
colour,  and  flower-heads  on  slender  sta’ks 
arranged  in  a corymbose  manner.  The 
flower-heads  have  a top-shaped  involucre 
of  numerous  dry  scales,  which  are  small 
and  silvery  at  the  base,  but  gradually  in- 
crease upwards  in  size  and  depth  of  tint 
till  they  become  radiate  and  of  a colour 
varying  from  pale  rose  to  deep  purple. 
Each  head  contains  numerous  florets,  all 
similar  and  borne  upon  a naked  receptacle, 
the  florets  themselves  having  a five-cut 
tubular  corolla,  and  a pappus  of  distinct 
feathery  bristles  in  a single  row.  The 
achenes  are  woolly  and  beakless.  By  some 
the  plants  called  atrosanguinea  and  macu- 
lata  are  regarded  as  distinct.  [A.  8.] 

RHODEA  (or  ROHDE  A)  japonica.  A 
curious  Japanese  monocotyledon  formerly 
described  as  an  Orontium,  of  which  it  has 
somewhat  the  appearance,  but  from  which 
it  is  widely  different  in  structure.  It  con- 
stitutes a genus  of  Liliacece  of  the  tribe 
Aspidistrece,  remarkable  for  the  flowers  and 
afterwards  the  baccate  fruits  being  densely 
aggregated  in  a compact  oblong  spike,  re- 
sembling the  spadix  of  several  Aroidece. 

RHODES-WOOD.  TheCandlewood  of  the 
West  Indies,  Amyris  balsam  if  era. 

RHODIOLA.  A succulent  herbaceous 
perennial,  which  by  some  authors  is  sepa- 
rated from  Sedum on  account  of  its  bearing 
fertile  and  barren  flowers  on  distinct  plants. 
R.  rosea , the  Rose-root,  may  be  considered 
as  a species  of  Sedum  with  plane  leaves 
and  a thick  root,  having  the  habit  of  S. 
Telephium . It  grows  on  wet  rocks  on  the 
high  mountains  of  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  sea- 
cliffs.  The  stems  are  unbranched,  about  a 
foot  high,  the  leaves  broad  thick  fleshy  and 
glaucous,  and  the  flowers  yellow,  crowded 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem.  The  root,  when 
bruised  and  even  when  dried,  yields  a scent 
like  that  of  a rose.  The  Rose-root  1s  the 
badge  of  the  clan  Gunn.  [C.  A.J.]  1 


RHODO.  In  Greek  compounds  = red. 

RHODOCALYCE.  (Fr.)  Rhodochiton. 

RHODOCHITON.  A genus  of  Scrophu- 
lariaceep,  founded  on  R.  volubile,  a climber 
from  Mexico,  which  differs  little  from 
Lophospennum,  except  that  the  calyx  is 
less  divided  and  the  corolla  is  not  so  open, 
and  has  the  two  lips  cut  iuto  nearly  equal 
segments.  [W.  C.] 

RHODOCHL  AMY8.  A genus  of  Labiaiae , 
i the  leading  characters  of  which  are:— Calyx 
j inflated,  the  upper  lip  entire,  the  low’er 
bifid;  tube  of  the  corolla  inflated  about 
I the  middle,  its  upper  lip  short  and  entire, 
i the  lower  trlcrenate ; filaments  of  the  lower 
pair  of  stamens  dilated  and  partly  joined. 
R.  speciosa  is  a Mexican  shrub  with  red 
flowers,  hoary  and  glandulose  above.  The 
; name  is  from  the  Greek  words  signifying 
‘red’ and  ‘a  covering,’  in  allusion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  corolla.  [G.  D.] 

RHODOCOMA.  A genus  proposed  by 
Nees  for  a species  of  Restiacece  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  but  which  is  probably  not 
sufflciently  distinct  from  Elegia, 

RHODODENDRON.  The  generic  name 
of  a group  of  showy  plants  belonging  to 
the  Ericacetr.  In  their  flowers  the  corolla 
is  funnel-shaped,  sometimes  slightly  Irre- 
gular, flve-lobed  ; and  the  stamens  are  ten 
In  numlier,  rarely  fewer,  and  usually  de- 
clined. 

The  species  are  shrubs  or  low  trees,  with 
entire  alternate  leaves,  and  showy  clusters 
of  flowers.  The  name  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  literally  means  * rose-tree.’  The  plants 
of  this  genus  have  been  long  favourably 
known  to  cultivators,  combining,  as  most 
of  them  do,  beauty  profuseness  and  fra- 
! grance  of  flower  with  handsome  foliage.  ' 
Some  also  have  the  additional  recommends-  ! 
tion  of  bearing  a succession  of  flowers  for  j 
a considerable  time:  R.  Maddeni,  for  ex-  I 
ample,  flowering  for  eight  or  more  weeks. 
The  flowers  of  R.  Edgetcorthi  attain  a dia- 
meter of  five  inches,  are  white  with  a shade 
of  delicate  pink,  and  so  fragrant  that  a few 
are  sufficient  to  scent  a large  room.  The  ' 
snow-white  flowers  of  R.  Grijfflthianum  ! 

; present  a beautiful  contrast  with  the  large 
leaves,  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  which  are 
! bright-green  with  a pale-yellow  edge, 
j In  the  size  attained  by  the  species  there 
is  a wide  contrast.  The  small  and  humble 
R.  lapponicum  is  a prostrate  shrub,  with 
branches  a few  inches  long  ; while  R.  Rol- 
lissomi  of  Ceylon  attains  a height  of  thirty 
feet,  and  a girth  of  four  feet ; and  R. 
Falconeri  Is  sometimes  fifty  feet  high,  with 
leaves  nineteen  inches  long. 

The  genus  is  widely  diffused  : R.  lappo-  j 
nicnm  occurs  in  the  Arctic  Zone,  R.  maxi- 
mum and  R.  catawbiense  are  plentiful  in 
some  parts  of  North  America.  The  genus 
has  also  representatives  In  Europe  and  in 
China,  but  in  India  we  find  the  greatest 
numl>or.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  observed  forty- 
three  species  in  Sikkim,  most  of  which 
were  new:  and  in  Bhotan  they  also  abound. 

1 R.  lapponicum  is  oue  of  the  brightest 
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floral  ornaments  on  the  shores  of  Davis's 
Straits  near  the  sea-level ; on  the  other 
hand  R.  nivale , the  most  alpine  of  woody 
plants,  flourishes  at  an  elevation  of  17,000 
feet.  Respecting  it  and  some  others  Dr. 
Hooker  reports  the  following  interesting 
facts R.  nival a ripens  its  fruit  in  two 
months;  It.  anthopogon , at  13,000  to  14,000 
feet,  requires  four  months  : if.  campanula- 
fum,  at  11,000  to  12,000  feet,  six  months;  and 
R.  argenteum , at  8,000  to  9,000  feet,  eight 
months.  Some  are  epiphytes  or  false  pa- 
rasites, growing  attached  to  the  stems  of 
other  plants.  Such  is  the  R.  Brookeanum 
of  Sarawak,  whose  large  fleshy  roots  are 
admirably  suited  to  such  a habitat. 

As  regards  properties,  some  are  looked 
on  with  suspicion.  It  is  long  since  poison 
ous  qualities  were  attributed  to  honey  col- 
lected by  bees  from  flowers  of  R.  politician , 
and  the  same  is  reported  of  some  Indian 
species.  Goats  are  said  to  die  after  eating 
the  leaves  of  R.  cinndbarinum  ; and  when 
used  as  fuel  It  produces  swellings  of  the 
face  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Not- 
withstanding this,  a jelly  19  prepared  in 
India  from  the  boiled-down  flowers  of  R. 
arboreum.  The  Siberian  R.  chrysanthum , 
of  which  a figure  is  given,  is  narcotic  in 
its  properties  and  is  used  medicinally. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  have 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  enriched  our  collections  with 
several  which  are  highly  prized  by  culti- 
vators. R.  ciliatum  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  example ; it  grows  in  the  rocky  valleys 
of  Sikkim , at  9,000  to  10,000  feet  elevation, 
and  of  all  Indian  species  is  probably  most 
easily  cultivated;  while  Us  moderate  size 
and  abundant  flowers  are  further  recom- 
mendations. The  process  of  hybridising 
has  been  extensively  used  between  species 
of  this  genus— for  example,  between  R. 


Rhododendron  chryianthum. 

ciliatum  and  R.  Edgeworthi , R.  formosum 
aud  R.  Dalhousifp. ; but  we  must  refer  to 
professedly  horticultural  treatises  for  de- 
tails respecting  the  results  in  such  cases. 
The  beautiful  epiphytal  II.  Dalhousice,  just 
mentioned,  is  represented  in  its  natural 
habitat  in  Plate  1.  [G.  D.] 

RIIODOLJENA  altivola  is  the  only 


known  representative  of  a genus  of  Chlce-  j i 
nacem  peculiar  to  Madagascar.  It  1b  a j 
climbing  shrub,  the  fruit  of  which  is  un-  j 
j known  ; and  has  oval  leaves,  axillary  pe-  j 
duncles  and  large  purple  flowers,  with 
! three  sepals,  six  petals,  an  indefinite  num- 
! ber  of  stamens,  quadrangular  anthers,  and 
a three-celled  ovary,  containing  numerous 
ovules  in  each  cell.  [B.  SJ  * 

RHODOLEIA  Championi  is  a beautiful 
Bhrub  or  small  tree,  a native  of  the  island 
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Tlhodoleia  Championi. 

of  Hong-Kong,  forming  a genus  of  Uamar 
melidacc(ef  allied  to  Bucklandiat  but  re- 
markable for  the  flower-head9  being  sur- 
rounded by  several  rows  of  Imbricated 
bracts,  whilst  the  bright  pink  petals  of  all 
the  five  or  six  flowers  of  the  head  are  ar- 
ranged round  the  circumference,  giving  it 
I the  appcarauce  of  a handsome  seinldouble 
Camellia.  The  evergreen  coriaceous  leaves, 
too,  are  also  not  unlike  those  of  some  Ca- 
mellias. The  plant  was  introduced  a few 
years  Since,  and  has  flowered  at  Trent- 
hain.  A second  species  of  the  genus  has 
been  found  in  Java. 

RHODOMELACE.1S.  A natural  order  of 
rose-s  pored  A /y  o’,  belonging  to  the  division 
j in  which  the  spore- threads  are  tufted.  The 
J nucleus  is  lodged  in  an  external  oval  or 
! globose  conceptacle,  which  is  hollow  and 
has  the  placenta  at  the  base ; aud  the  spores 
are  confined  to  the  terminal  cell  of  the 
spore- thread 9.  Rhodomtlacece  are  cither 
jointed,  or  havea  jointed  many-tubed axis, 
and  the  surface  divided  into  little  are®. 
It  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
genera,  and  especially  Amanma,  while 
others  are  dark  ir.  colour  and  inelegant. 
Several  of  them  contain  many  species, Poly- 
siphrmia  numbering  two  or  three  hundred. 
Odonthalia  dentata,  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful A Igcr,  does  not  extend  further  south 
i than  the  Isle  of  Man  ; while  some  genera, 
as  Amansia,  are  tropical  and  subtropical, 
and  others  have  representatives  in  every 
j part  of  the  globe.  Some  are  attached  to 
I peculiar  plants.  For  example,  wherever 
j we  find  Fuchs  nodosus  we  are  sure  to  find 
1 Polysiphonia  Jastigiata.  [M.  J.  B.] 
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RHODOMYRTUS.  This  genus  of  Myrta- 
! cecE  differs  but  little  from  Myrtiis , except 
! in  the  flowers,  which  are  rose-coloured 
(whence the  name) ; and  in  the  seeds,  which 
' are  compressed,  flat,  and  arranged  in  two 
| rows  In  each  of  the  compartments  of  the 
! lruit.  R.  tomentom , a native  of  China,  is 
I In  cultivation  as  a greenhouse  plant.  It 
much  resembles  the  common  myrtle,  save 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the 
fact  of  the  leaves  being  downy  on  their 
under-surface.  [M.  T.  M.] 

IlHODORA.  Rhododendron. 

! RIIODORRHIZA.  A small  genus  of 
ConvolvulacecB  confined  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  by  most  authors  regarded  as 
! identical  with  Conwlvulus.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  rose-like  smell  peculiar  to 
I the  rootstocks  and  lower  part  of  the 
stems,  which  yield  a kind  of  Rosewood 
! ( lignum  rhodii).  From  them  is  extracted 
by  distillation  the  powerfully-scented  oil 
I known  as  Oleum  ligni  Rhodii  cethereum, 

! used  In  some  countries  for  ointment,  but 
I more  frequently  for  the  adulteration  of 
attar  of  roses.  This  Rosewood  Is  called  by 
j the  French  Bois  des  Rhodes  des  Parfuin- 
i eurs,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
! so-called  rosewood  of  commerce  used  for 
- j furniture.  Rhodorrhiza  is  composed  of 
! ; two  species  : R.  scoparia  ( Convolvulus 
I scoparius ) and  R.  Jlorida  ( Convolvulus 
j flondns),  both  having  woody  erect  stems, 
linear  leaves,  terminal  panicles  of  flowers, 

! five  sepals,  a bell-shaped  corolla,  a single 
| style  bearing  two  stigmas,  and  a two- 
; celled  capsule,  each  cell  of  which  has  two 
or  by  abortion  one  seed.  [B.  S.) 

RHODOSPATHA.  A genus  of  Orontiacea>, 
comprising  certain  Peruvian  herbaceous 
! plants,  throwing  down  roots  from  their 
I trailing  stems,  having  large  leaves  and 
I very  large  rose-coloured  spathes,  whence 
j the  name  of  the  genus.  It  differs  from 
Calla  and  Monster  a in  the  definite  stamens, 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit.  [M.  T.  M J 

RHODOSPERME.13.  The  Rhodosperras 
form  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Alga,  distinguished  by  their  rose-coloured 
spores,  which  are  of  two  kinds— the  one 
contained  in  capsular  bodies  of  various 
structure  and  denomination,  external  or 
Immersed ; the  others  of  spores,  always 
four  together  (tetraspores),  formed  by  the 
cell-division  of  the  endochrome  of  a sin- 
gle cell,  which  is  generally  globular,  but 
sometimes  cylindrical.  Antheridia  are 
also  found  in  many  genera,  and  probably 
are  universal.  One  or  two  genera  which 
are  not  of  this  group,  as  Bangui  and  Perr- 
phyra , have  spores  of  a similar  colour,  but 
they  have  not  the  double  fructification. 
It  has  been  questioned  which  is  the  true 
fruit.  At  present  the  tetraspores  are  re- 
garded as  gemnuB  not  requiring  impreg- 
nation. 

The  Rhodosperms  divide  naturally  into 
two  great  tribes,  Desmiospermece  and  Gan - 
gylospermca,  in  the  former  of  which  the 
spores  are  formed  in  a joint  or  joints  of 
the  six) re- thread 9;  in  the  other  they  are 


congregated  without  order  in  a hyaline 
mucous  or  membranaceous  mother-cell. 
The  genera  depend  partly  on  the  structure 
of  the  frond,  and  partly  on  the  nature  of 
the  fruit,  whether  capsular  or  tctraspored. 
It  is  to  the  younger  Agardh  especially  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  Improved 
arrangement,  which  has  been  diligently 
followed  out  by  Montagne,  Harvey,  and 
others.  Kutzlng  also  has  done  a good  deal, 
but  unfortunately  has  not  clear  notions 
as  to  the  extent  of  genera  and  species. 
Rhodosperms  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ; but,  like  other  bright-coloured  pro- 
ductions, their  maximum  is  attained  in 
warmer  climes,  however  abundant  they 
may  be  elsewhere.  [II.  J.  B.] 

RHODOSTOMA.  A genus  of  Cinchona- 
cea , of  which  one  species  is  in  cultivation 
In  hothouses,  but  whence  obtained  is 
doubtful.  It  is  a small  shrub,  with  smooth 
somewhat  glossy  leaves,  white  or  pinkish 
flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  the  small 
branches  of  which  are  of  a rich  flesh- 
colour.  The  five  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  re- 
flected ; the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with 
a long  tube  concealing  the  stamens ; the 
ovary  is  two-celled,  adherent  to  the  calyx, 
and  surrounded  by  a fleshy  disk.  The  plant 
is  a pretty  stove-shrub,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  R.  gardenioides.  [M.  T.  M J 

RHODOTHAMNTJS.  A genus  of  Erica- 
cea,  distinguished  by  its  wheel-shaped  and 
flve-lobed  corolla,  and  by  the  ovary  being 
two-celled,  and  when  ripe  opening  through 
the  backs  of  the  cells  into  five  valves. 
The  only  species  has  been  long  known  as 
Rhododendron  Chamacisius,  a small  hand- 
some shrub  with  solitary  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  alternate  oval  leaves.  The 
generic  name  expresses  the  general  red- 
dish tint  of  the  plant.  [G.  DJ 

RHODYMENIA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  rose-spored  Algie,  Rhody- 
meniacea, which  are  characterised  by  an  in- 
articulate membranaceous  frond  composed 
chiefly  of  many-sided  cells,  the  surface- 
cells  forming  a continual  coating,  and  the 
nucleus  lodged  in  an  external  conceptacle, 
and  either  single  or  compound;  spores 
at  first  moniliform.  Rhodymenia  Itself  has 
a flat  forked  or  irregularly  cleft  frond  with 
a simple  nucleus.  R.  palmata,  which  is 
common  everywhere  on  our  coasts,  and  is 
parasitical  on  Fnci  and  Laminaria , &c.  In 
the  United  States,  is  the  Dulse  or  Dillisk 
of  the  Scotch ; and  though  tough  and  of  a 
parchment-like  texture,  is  not  an  unaccept- 
able food  to  hungry  men,  as  we  have  our- 
selves experienced  In  former  days  amongst 
the  Western  Islands,  when  travelling  was 
not  so  easy  as  It  Is  now.  It  varies  much  In 
width,  and  is  sometimes  wider  than  it  is 
long.  [M.  J.  B.J 

RHOMBEUS,  RHOMBOID,  RHOM- 
BOIDAL.  Oval,  a little  angular  in  the 
middle,  as  the  leaf  of  Hibiscus  rhombi- 
folius. 

RHOPALA.  A proteaceous  genus  of 
trees  or  large  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
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America,  having  simple  or  pinnate  coarse 
and  generally  toothed  leaves,  and  flowers 
! In  axillary  or  terminal  racemes,  often 
covered  with  a rich  brownish  wool.  These 
flowers  have  a straight  cylindrical  club- 
shaped  calyx  of  four  linear  sepals,  with 
concave  apices,  which  become  recurved ; 
four  stamens,  one  Inserted  above  the  mid- 
dle of  each  sepal,  with  linear  anthers;  and 
a straight  filiform  persistent  style  having 
a club-shaped  stigma.  The  seed-vessel  is  a 
woody  or  leathery  oval  two-seeded  follicle, 
containing  oblong  compressed  winged 
seeds,  [R.  HJ 

RHOPALOSTYLIS.  A name  given  by 
Klotzsch  to  a scandent  bush  of  the  Eu- 
phurbiacece , found  in  Northern  Drazll  and 
Guiana,  and  better  known  to  botanists  as 
Dalechampia  micrantha.  It  merely  differs 
from  Dalechampia  in  the  leaves  being 
undivided  instead  of  more  orlesslobed; 

! and  in  the  sunk  instead  of  projecting 
stigmas  at  the  apex  of  the  club-shaped 
style,  which  is  much  longer  than  the 
flowers.  The  ovate  and  alternate  stalked 
leaves  are  smooth  and  five-nerved,  while 
the  inconspicuous  flowers  are  borne  on 
short  axillary  peduncles.  [A.  A.  B ] 

RHUBARB.  Rheum.  — , BUCHARIAN 
Rheum  undulatum.  — , ENGLI8H.  Rheum 
Rhaponticum.  — , FRENCH.  Rheum  Rha- 
ponticum  undulatum  and  compactum.  — , 
HIMALAYAN.  Rheum  Emodi  and  Web 
bianum.  — , MONK'S.  Rumex  alpinus ; 
also R.  Patientia.  — , POOR-MAN’S  77m- 
lictrum  Jlavum.  — , TURKEY.  Rheum 
palmatum . 

RHUBARBE.  (Fr.)  Rheum.  — DES 
MOINES.  Rumex  Fatientia.  — DES 
PAUVRES.  Thai ictrum  flav um. 

RHUS.  A large  and  widely-spread  genus 
of  Anacardiacetv,  found  abundantly  in  the 
temperate  countries  of  both  hemispheres, 
especially  in  North  America  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  more  sparingly 
within  the  tropics.  The  greater  number 
of  the  species  are  shrubs  from  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  but  some  are  low  bushes,  while 
others  again  grow  to  a considerable  height 
and  form  trees.  With  few  exceptions 
their  leaves  are  compound,  either  com- 
posed of  three  leaflets  or  p'nnato  with  a 
terminal  leaflet.  The  Venetian  Sumach 
and  a few  others,  however,  have  simple 
leaves.  Their  flowers  are  small,  and  most  j 
frequently  have  only  one  sex  perfectly 
developed ; the  male  and  female  flowers 
sometimes  occurring  on  separate  trees,  | 
and  very  few  species  having  uniformly 
perfect  flowers.  Their  fruits  are  small,  and 
are  either  nearly  dry  or  slightly  juicy,  and 
contain  a single  bony  one-seeded  stone. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Rhus  possess 
poisonous  properties  in  a greater  or  less 
degree.  Some  American  species  indeed, 
such  as  R.  venenata  and  R.  Toxicodendron , 
produce  effects  almost  rivalling  those  once 
fabulously  imputed  to  the  Upas-tree  of 
Java  ( Antiaris ),  the  hands  and  arms,  and 
sometimes  even  the  whole  body,  becoming 
greatly  swollen  from  simply  touching  or 


carrying  a branch  of  one  of  these  plants, 
and  the  swelling  being  accompanied  with 
intolerable  pain  and  inflammation,  and 
ending  in  ulceration.  These  effects,  how- 
ever, are  not  felt  by  everyone,  some  people 


Rhu*  Toxicodendron. 

being  able  to  handle  the  plants  with  im-  ! 
punlty.  R.  venenata,  called  the  Poison  J 
Sumach  or  Poison  Eider,  is  a tall  shrub  j 
with  pinnate  leaves  composed  of  eleven  or  ; 
thirteen  smoothish  leaflets;  while R.  Taxi - • 
codendron  is  a rambling  shrub,  either  ( 
trailing  along  the  ground  and  rooting  at  ; 
intervals,  or  climbing  up  trees  or  on  walls  ! 
and  attaching  itself  like  ivy,  and  has  leaves  ' 
composed  of  only  three  leaflets. 

Some  species,  however,  yield  useful  pro-  ! 
ducts,  such  as  R.  Coriuria , the  Tanning  I 
Sumach,  which  affords  commercial  Sumach 
or  Sh uinac.  This  species  is  a native  of  i 
the  European  countries  bordering  the  j 
Mediterranean,  and  when  allowed  to  grow  i 
to  its  full  size  attains  a height  of  fifteen  or  i 


Rhus  Cotinu*. 

twenty  feet : but  in  a cultivated  state  the 
young  shoots  are  cut  off  annually  for  the 
sake  of  their  leaves,  and  It  is  consequently 
seldom  seen  higher  than  four  or  five  feet. 
Its  leaves  are  hairy  and  composed  of  from 
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five  to  seven  pairs  of  leaflets  ami  a term  I- 
|j  nal  odd  one,  the  leaflets  somewhat  resem- 
! bling  the  leaves  of  the  common  elm.  The 
I . Sumach  of  commerce  Is  the  finely-ground 
| young  leaves:  it  Is  extensively  employed 
l for  tanning  and  dyeing  purposes,  from 
i 12,000  to  18,000  tons  being  annually  ira- 
; ported,  chiefly  from  Sicily. 

R.  Cotinus,  another  South  European  spc- 
! cies,  called  the  Venus  or  Venetian  Sumach, 
i yields  the  yellow  dyewood  called  Young 
Fustic,  which  in  olden  times  was  supposed 
j to  be  the  young  branches  of  the  true 
Fustic-tree  (Madura).  This  is  a shrub 
! with  simple  smooth  shining  green  leaves, 
i and  a very  remarkable  feathery  inflores- 

• cence. 

||  The  Japan  wax  recently  brought  In  con- 
siderable quantity  to  this  country,  is  the 
produce  of  the  fruits  of  R.  auccedanea^  a 
j small  tree  or  tallshrub,  with  smooth  branch- 
es and  leaves,  the  latter  being  pinnate,  and 
\ consisting  of  from  eleven  to  fifteen  shining 
I green  leaflets  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  of  an  oblong  form  with  a long 
taper  point.  R.  vemici/era,  another  small 
Japanese  tree,  yields  the  famous  lacquer 
! so  extensively  employed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  for  lacquering  various 
articles  of  furniture  and  small-ware.  It 
exudes  from  wounds  made  in  the  tree, and 
is  at  first  milky-white,  but  becomes  darker 
and  ultimately  black  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air.  Nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
: I specting  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use, 
and  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  themselves 
have  lost  the  secret  of  its  preparation,  for 
I the  lacquer- ware  at  present  manufactured 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  ancient.  [A.  SJ  ^ 

RHYNCH  ANTHER  A.  A gonna  nf  Me- 
lastomaceas , consisting  of  herbs  under-  | 
I shrubs  or  shrubs,  from  Guiana,  Brazil,  j 
and  other  parts  of  tropical  America,  usu-  • 
ally  hirsute  and  glandular,  with  opposite 
cordate  or  oblong  leaves,  and  for  the  most 
part  showy  flowers  in  the  upper  axils,  or 
i in  terminal  panicles.  They  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Lavoisicrece , in  which  the  fruit  is 
I free  and  capsular,  and  the  seeds  not  ! 
, curved  ; and  are  distinguished  from  allied  ' 
genera  chiefly  by  the  anthers,  of  which  I 
i : five  are  perfect,  ending  in  a long  beak  and  ! 

I ’ auricled  at  the  base,  whilst  the  other  five  j 
i are  small  and  often  imperfect.  One  of  the  I 
j|  five  perfect  ones  is  also  in  many  species  ] 
1!  much  longer  than  all  the  others.  There 

i are  nearly  thirty  species  known,  several  of 
which  might  he  ornamental  if  introduced 

II  to  our  hothouses.  The  name  has  also  been 

• given  to  an  orchidaceous  plant  now  re- 
; f erred  to  Corymbia. 

RHYNCIIOCORYS.  A small  genus  nf 
; annuals  from  the  South  of  Europe  and 
East  of  Asia,  separated  from  Rhinanihua 
, because  the  flowers  have  a distinctly  two- 
. lipped  calyx.  [W.  C.] 

[ RHYNCHOGLOSSUM.  A small  genus  of 
Cyrtundracem  inhabiting  the  East  Indies 
i and  Java,  having  a fleshy  herbaceous  stem, 
j!  alternate  ovate  leaves,  terminal  racemes 
' bearing  blue  flowers,  a tubular  flve-cleft 


calyx,  a tubular  corolla  with  a bilabiate  J 
border,  two  fertile  and  two  sterile  stamens,  j 
and  an  ovate  capsule.  [B.  S.] 

RHYNCHOLACIS.  A genus  of  Podoa- 
temaceos,  consisting  of  aquatic  herbaceous  ' 
; plants,  with  very  short  thick  hardened 
■ stems,  unbranched  or  repeatedly  forked ; 
j flowers  on  long  stalks  or  In  whorls;  and 
broad  membranous  leaves,  lacerated  at  the 
| margins.  The  principal  diagnostic  mark 
I of  the  genus  resides  in  the  capsule,  which 
consists  of  two  equal  valves,  each  provided 
with  a keel  and  projecting  beak.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Guiana.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RHYNCHOLEPIS.  A genus  of  Pipera- 
cea>t  the  species  of  which  are  shrubs  in* 
habiting  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
branches  arc  jointed,  hairy;  the  leaves 
ovate  aud  oblique,  their  stipules  very 
hairy  ; and  the  flowers  dioecious,  home  on 
cylindrical  catkins,  the  bracts  of  which 
1 are  stalked,  peltate,  fleshy,  and  elongated 
into  a long  thread-like  process.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RHYNCHOPETALUM.  A genus  of  Lo- 
beliacecc , represented  by  an  Abyssinian 
herbaceous  plant,  with  a hollow  stem 
about  a foot  high,  bearing  a crowded  tuft 
j of  lance-shaped  leaves  at  the  top,  and 
flowers  in  long  clusters.  The  five  lobes  of 
the  calyx  are  leafy  ; the  tube  of  the  corolla  i 
j Is  split  on  the  upper  edge,  and  its  lobes  are 
confluent  one  with  another  so  as  to  re-  i 
i semble  the  prow  of  a boat.  This  latter 
1 circumstance  has  given  the  name  ‘ beak- 
petal  * to  the  genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RHYNCHOSIA.  A genus  of  Leguminoace  j 
the  species  of  which  are  very  numerous,  j 
and  occur  in  India  and  other  parts  of  1 
Southern  Asia,  in  Australia,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  | 
They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  usually 
with  twining  stems,  and  often  spriukled 
with  small  yellow  resinous  or  glandular 
dots.  Their  leaves  generally  consist  of 
three  leaflets,  the  middle  one  of  which  has 
a loug  stalk,  very  rarely  of  a single  leaflet ; 
and  their  flowers  arc  In  most  instances  ; 
disposed  in  racemes  produced  from  the 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  nearly  always  of  j 
a yellowish  colour.  They  have  a bell- 
shaped  four  or  flve-lobed  calyx  ; a papilio- 
naceous corolla,  the  upper  petal  of  which 
is  roundish,  and  has  two  round  lobes  or  1 
cars  at  the  bottom,  but  no  hard  swellings 
as  in  some  allied  genera;  ten  stamens,  ; 
nine  being  united  into  a sheath,  and  the 
tenth  or  upper  one  free  from  the  bottom  ; 
and  a stalkless  ovary  with  a smooth  style. 
Their  flattened  unequal-sided  or  sickle-  i 
shaped  pods  are  without  divisions,  and  I 
contain  two  (rarely  one)  round  or  some-  j 
what  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

R.  precatoria  has  pretty  little  half-black  ' 
and  half-scarlet  or  yellow  shining  seeds,  j 
which  the  Mexicans  string  Into  necklaces 
and  rosaries— whence  its  Latin  name.  It  ! 
is  a tall  climbing  plant,  with  hairy  stems, 
and  broadly  egg-shaped  or  almost  rhom-  j 
hold  three-nerved  leaflets  covered  with 
soft  short  hairs  or  down ; its  flower-spikes  ! 
are  about  the  same  length  as  the  loaves. 
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and  Its  pods  scarcely  one  inch  long,  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds,  and  covered 
with  glandular  hairs.  It  is  a native  of 
Mexico  and  Panama.  [A.  S.j 

RHYNCHOSPERMUM  verticillatum  is 
a Javanese  composite  plant  related  to 
Erigcron , from  which  it  differs  in  the 
shortly-beaked  achenes,  as  well  as  iu  the 
pappus-hairs  being  twisted  or  indexed  at 
the  apex.  It  is  described  as  being  a smooth 
perennial,  the  ultimate  branches  whorled,  ' 
the  leaves  shortly  stalked  and  lanceolate, 
and  the  stalked  terminal  flower-heads  al- 
most the  size  of  peas,  with  strap-shaped 
and  fertile  outer  florets  in  two  or  three 
series,  and  tubular  perfect  Inner  florets. 
Only  one  species  Is  known.  For  the  well- 
known  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  of 
gardens,  see  Pakechitks.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RHYNCHOSPORA.  A genus  of  Cype- 
rac&e  belonging  to  the  tribe  Rhyncho- 
8porecB.  The  inflorescence  is  generally  in 
clustered  spikelets  forming  terminal  or 
axillary  heads.  Each  splkelet  contains 
from  or.e  to  nine  flowers;  glumes  imbri- 
cated round  the  axis,  the  lower  or  outer 
empty,  the  upper  containing  flowers ; 
i stamens  three,  rarely  two  or  one : styles 
! cleft  flattened  and  thickened  at  the  base. 
Steudel  describes  121  species,  which  are 
distributed  over  North  and  South  America. 
Australia,  &c.  The  European  representa- 
tives, R.  alba  and  R.  fusca,  grow  on  wet 
spongy  bogs,  the  former  frequent  but  tlie 
latter  rare  in  Britain,  and  hitherto  only 
observed  in  a few  places.  [D.  M.] 

RHYNCHOSTEMON.  A name  given  to 
two  small  West  Australian  bushes  belong- 
ing to  the  Byttncriacece,  differing  from 
Thomasia  only  in  the  anthers  being  pro- 
longed into  a short  beak— whence  the  name, 
signifying  * beaked  stamen.'  They  have 
alternate  stalked  leaves  with  spear-shaped 
blades,  clothed,  like  the  young  twigs,  with 
glandular  hairs;  and  their  pretty  pink 
flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  towards 
the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  greatly  re- 
semble those  of  Thomasia.  [A.  A.  B.J 

RHYNCHOTHECA.  A genus  of  Oxali • 
dacece  peculiar  to  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  and  consisting  of  two  species, 
both  spiny  shrubs,  with  square  branches, 
oblong  leaves,  and  pedunculate  flowers 
crowded  towards  the  apex  of  the  branches. 
The  calyx  is  composed  of  five  sepal6,  the 
corolla  is  entirely  wanting,  the  stamens 
eighteen,  the  style  very  short,  and  the 
carpels  five,  each  containing  two  ovules. 
R . diver si/olia  grows  in  hedges.  ^B.  S.J 

RHYTACHNE.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Rottboellece,  and 
having  the  inflorescence  in  solitary  termi- 
nal spikes ; spikelets  two -flowered,  inserted 
in  notches  on  the  rachls— the  lower  flower 
hermaphrodite,  the  upper  male;  glume 
one,  thick,  transversely  wrinkled  and 
awned ; stamens  three.  Only  one  species 
is  described,  R.  rottboellwides , which  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  [D.  M.J 

RHYTIDOMA.  A formation  of  plates  of 


cellular  tissue  within  the  liber  or  meso-  ! 
ptilrpum.  • 

RHYTIDOPHYLLUM.  A small  genus  J 
of  shrubby  West  Indian  Gesneraccor , with  1 
sparse  leaves,  hairy  beneath  and  bullate  I 
above, and  long  axillary  flower-stalks  bear- 
ing a corymbose  inflorescence.  The  calyx  J 
lias  the  tube  adnatc  to  the  ovary,  and  a five-  [ 
parted  limb;  the  corolla  is  obliquely  cam-  j 
panulate,  broad  at  its  mouth  and  somewhat 
constricted  at  its  middle,  and  has  a flve- 
lobed  limb;  the  stamens  are  inserted  high 
up  on  the  corolla,  and  are  two  short  and 
two  long,  with  the  rudiment  of  a fifth; 
and  the  disk  upon  the  top  of  the  ovary  is  < 
thick  annular  and  sinuose.  The  capsule 
Is  concrete  with  the  calyx,  and  splits  into 
two  valves  at  its  top.  [A.  S.J 

RHYTIGLOSSA.  A very  large  genus  of 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  belonging  1 
to  the  Acanihacece,  widely  dispersed  I 
through  the  tropical  and  warm  countries  ; 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  found  j 
also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Most  of 
the  species  have  terminal  flower-spikes 
and  reddish  flowers,  usually  with  narrow  i 
bracts  resembling  hut  shorter  than  the  | 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  or  rarely  with  1 
broad  overlapping  bracts.  The  calyx  is 
four  or  five-parted  ; the  corolla  two-lipped ; j 
the  stamens  two;  and  the  stigma  simple  ; 
and  sharp-pointed.  R.  pectoralis  is  one  of  j 
the  commonest  of  the  American  species,  I 
being  found  in  most  of  the  West  India  I 
Islands,  and  in  various  parts  of  tropical  i 
America,  from  Southern  Mexico  to  Brazil.  | 
In  some  of  these  countries  an  infusion  or 
tea  made  of  the  leaves  is  drunk  to  relieve 
chest  affections,  or  a stomachic  syrup  is  | 
prepared  by  boiling  them  with  sugar.  In  ; 
Martinique  the  French  call  it  Herhe  au  1 
Charpcntlcr.  [A.  S.J 

RHYTISMA.  A genus  of  phacidiaceous  ! 
Fungi , with  a thin  stroma,  and  superficial 
irregular  wrinkle-like  more  or  less  con- 
fluent perithecia.  The  two  most  common 
species  are  R.  saltcinum  of  the  willow, 
and  R.acerinum  of  the  sycamore— especially 
the  latter,  which  forms  large  shining  black 
orbicular  patches  on  the  leaves,  conspicu- 
ous all  the  winter,  and  fructifying  iu  the 
spring.  rM.  J.  B.J 

RIB.  The  principal  vein  or  nervure  1 
which  proceeds  from  the  petiole  into  a i 
leaf;  also  any  firm  longitudinal  elevation. 

RIBAND-WEED.  The  common  name  in 
some  districts  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
Laminaria  saccharine.  [M.  J.  B.J 

RIBAS.  An  Eastern  name  for  Rheum 
Ribes. 

RIBBON-TREE.  Plagianthus  betulinus. 

RIBES.  The  principal  genus  of  Grossu - 
lanacecet  characterised  by  its  flowers  hav- 
ing a five-parted  coloured  calyx,  five  small 
distinct  petals,  as  many  free  stamens 
rising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx-tube 
alternately  with  the  petals,  and  a two  to 
four-cleft  style ; and  by  its  juicy  one- 
celled  berries,  which  are  crowned  with  the 
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remains  of  the  flower,  and  contain  nume- 
rous seeds  suspended  In  pulp  by  long 
threads.  Upwards  of  sixty  species  are  de- 
scribed, two-thirds  of  which  are  found  In 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, where  they  extend  from  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  to  the  Arctic  Circle ; while  the 
rest  are  confined  to  the  temperate  re- 
gions of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  all 
shrubs,  varying  from  one  or  two  to  five  or 
six  feet  high,  sometimes  spiny,  and  have 
lobed  alternate  leaves,  and  either  solitary 
or  axillary  racemes  of  flowers. 

R.  sanguineum, the  Red-flowered  Currant, 
a native  of  North  America,  is  the  species 
most  frequently  grown  in  our  gardens  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  when  covered 
with  a profusion  of  racemes  of  rich  deep 
roBe-red  flowers  in  early  spring,  it  forms  a 
most  beautiful  object.  It  belongs  to  the 
section  of  the  genus  without  prickles,  and 
forms  a bushy  shrub  sometimes  as  much 
as  eight  feet  In  height,  having  flve-lobed 
serrated  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
and  downy  underneath  ; and  racemes  usu- 
ally twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  containing 
numerous  flowers,  the  conspicuous  part  of 
which  is  the  riehly-colourcd  calyx,  which 
has  a long  bell  shaped  tube,  and  blunt 
spreading  segments  much  larger  than  the 
•mall  paler-coloured  petals.  [A.  ft.] 

Those  well-known  and  extensively  culti- 
vated fruits,  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant, 
are  included  in  this  genus.  The  rough  or 
hairy  Gooseberry  has  been  called  R.  Grot f- 
sularia , and  the  smooth  Gooseberry  R.  Vva 
crispa  ; but  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  except  as  regards  the  surface  of  the 
fruit,  for  seeds  from  one  bush  will  pro- 
duce both  rough  and  smooth-fruited  plants. 
The  Gooseberry  is  called  in  Cheshire  and 
in  the  North  of  England  Feaberry  (accord- 
ing toGerarde,  a contraction  of  Feverberry , 
the  fruit  being  considered  a sort  of  Bpeciflc 
against  fevers) ; in  Norfolk  it  is  called 
Feabes ; in  Scotland  Grozet  or  Grnzerts ; 
by  the  Germans  Krautd-beere,  or  Stnrhel- 
beere ; by  the  Dutch  Kruisbe *,  or  Krais - 
bezie ; and  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  Krtts- 
baar,  which  Is  nearly  identical  with  the 
Dutch  name.  The  French  call  It  Groseille , 
formerly  written  Groiaelle , or  Groisselctz 
according  to  Deeandolle,  and  these  names 
bear  much  analogy  to  the  old  Scotch  name 
Grozet.  The  French  use  the  fruit  for 
making  a sauce  for  mackerel,  and  hence 
call  It  Groseille  k Maquereau ; and  we  And 
it  frequently  stated  in  books  that  it  is 
called  Gooseberry  from  being  used  as  a 
sauce  for  young  or  green  geese.  This, 
however,  must  be  an  error;  for  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  on 
1 September  29,  she  was  eating  goose,  and 
! that  day  has  since  been  noted  as  about 
| the  time  when  young  geese  are  in  season; 
I but  there  are  then  ho  green  gooseberries 
to  be  had  for  sauce. 

The  Gooseberry  is  Indigenous  In  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  it  lias  been  found,  according 
to  Royle,  in  Nepal.  Dr.  Schiibeler  states 
; that  4 it  is  found  wild  here  and  there  in 


Norway,  in  the  lowlands,  up  to  lat.  <KP. 
Finer  varieties,  when  cultivated,  will  ripen 
as  far  north  as  60 J°  at  least.’  It  there- 
fore appears  that  it  will  succeed  16^>  north 
of  London,  but  it  will  not  thrive  so  far  to 
the  south.  Even  in  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land, under  a hot  sun,  the  fruit  of  some  of 
the  varieties  becomes  as  if  parboiled.  The 
cooler  climates  of  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland  suit  it  best.  It  is  an  Impor- 
tant plant  for  millions  of  the  manufac- 
turing population;  for  it  supplies  abundant 
fruit  for  tarts,  pies,  sauces,  &c.  at  an  early 
period  of  the  season,  and  before  any  other 
can  be  had  in  quantity  for  these  pur- 
poses. By  competition  for  prizes  in  Lan- 
cashire and  the  adjoining  counties,  the  size 
of  the  berries  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased, although  some  of  the  old  sorts, 
such  as  the  Red  Champagne,  are  yet  un- 
surpassed in  quality.  The  varieties  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  divided 
into  sections  according  to  their  colour- 
red  yellow  green  and  white;  and  again 
from  their  surface  being  hairy  downy  or 
smooth. 

Of  the  Red  Currant,  R.  rubrum— which 
has  cordate  bluntly  three  to  flve-lobed 
leaves,  yellowish-green  flowers, and  bright- 
red  fruit  in  pendulous  racemes,— there  are 
several  varieties,  the  most  distinct  of 
which  are  the  pale-red,  the  flesh-coloured 
or  champagne,  the  striped,  and  the  white; 
but  the  red  and  the  white  are  the  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  The  original  form 
of  the  species  has  undergone  very  great  im- 
provement. The  Currant  is  indigenous  to 
Britain,  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  Canada.  According  to  Dr. 
Schubeler  (Synopsis  of  theVegetable  Products 
of  Norway),  it  is  generally  to  be  found  wild 
as  far  north  as  Flnmark,  and  even  uuder 
the  seventieth  parallel  of  latitude  It  pro- 
duces annual  shoots  twenty  Inches  in 
length.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  It 
possesses  all  the  hardiness  that  need  be 
desired.  But,  like  the  gooseberry,  it  is  not 
suited  for  so  warm  a climate  as  the  South 
of  Europe— otherwise  It  would  have  ex- 
tended into  Italy,  and  would  have  become 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  It 
was  only  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  its  culti- 
vation was  introduced  into  the  South  of 
Europe.  It  is  called  Ribs  in  Danish,  Risp 
and  Reps  in  Swedish ; and  the  Latin  name 
of  the  genus,  Ribets,  Is  believed  by  Alph.  De- 
candolle  to  have  had  a northern  origin. 
The  English  name  of  Currant  originated 
from  the  similarity  of  the  fruit  to  the  Co- 
rinth or  Zaute  Grape,  the  currant  of  the 
shops.  Improved  varieties  of  the  Currant 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  front  Hol- 
land, and  the  Red  Dutch  and  the  White 
Dutch  are  amongst  the  best  in  cultivation 
at  the  present  day.  These  fruits  are  al- 
ways in  demand  for  making  wine,  tarts, 
jellies,  jams,  &c.,  and  the  quantities  grown 
for  that  purpose  have  greatly  increased 
since  the  price  of  sugar  has  become  re- 
duced. The  refrigerant  juice  is  also  very 
grateful  to  the  parched  palates  of  persons 
suffering  from  fever. 


983  Clj t Crcafiurjj  of  Staton^.  [rich 

The  Blark  Currant,  R.  nigrum,  hears  palming  on  by  native  artists.  —.MALAY 
short  lax  racemes  of  large  black  berries,  Seavola  Taccada. 
which  are  much  prized  for  domestic  use, 

both  as  a preserve  and  medicine.  (It.  T.)  RICHARDIA.  A genus  of  Araceir,  con- 

RIBESIACE.E.  Another  name  for  the  * weH-knowh  species  often  culti- 

tntedas  a drawing-room  ornament  under 


Groan  ula  riacece. 

RIBWORT.  Plant  ago  lance  data, . 


vatea  as  a drawing-room  ornament  under 
the  name  of  the  White  Arum  or  Trumpet 
Lily.  It  is  a natire  of  the  Cape  of  Cood 
Hope,  and  throws  up  from  the  root  a num-  ; 


RIRWflRT^  T Intflpv'a  nnmo  fr\r  HO])P,  and  til  TOWS  Up  from  the  TOOt  a I1UIU- 

Plan!!, mulSIw'  J * for  thc  of  hastate  leaves  borne  on  long  sheath- 

^ * Ing  stalks;  the  spadix  is  also  stalked,  its 

RICCIACEAE.  A natural  order  of  liver 


spathe  large,  rolled  round  below  but  flat-  , 


worts  with  a valveless  capsule  sunk  in  the  turned  and  bent  backwards  above,  and  of  a 
substance  of  the  frond,  rarely  free,  sur-  dead-white  hue.  The  spadix  Itself  is  corn- 
rounded  by  or  adnate  with  the  veil,  with  Ptetely  covered  with  flowers.  At  the  upper 


or  without  additional  envelopes,  at  length 
bursting  irregularly,  or  opening  by  a ter- 
minal pore,  and  producing  numerous  spores 
without  elaters.  Most  of  the  plants  are 
horizontal,  but  Riella  has  an  erect  frond. 
At  first  sight  they  might  seem  to  have 
some  affinity  to  Endocarpon , but  the  vege- 
tation and  formation  of  the  fruit  (which 
take  place, as  in  the  case  of  pollen-grains,  by 
repeated  cell-division)  are  entirely  differ- 
ent ; besides  which  the  structure  of  the 
frond  Is  diverse  from  that  of  the  thallus 
of  any  lichen.  Warm  countries  are  their 
favourite  abode,  but  there  are  some  which 
delight  as  much  in  temperate  regions. 
Most  of  them  grow  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil  like  Marchantia,  but  several  are  always 
Immersed  in  or  float  freely  on  the  surface 
of  water,  while  a few  grow  on  the  trunks 
of  trees.  In  Corsinia  there  is  a chaffy  com- 


part are  the  very  numerous  yellow  anthers, 
which  have  a wide  wedge-shaped  connec- 
tive between  their  two  cells,  and  which 
open  by  two  pores.  The  ovaries  occupy 
the  lower  part,  and  are  mixed  up  with  a 
number  of  barren  stamens;  each  ovary 
has  three  parietal  placentas,  and  Is  partially 
subdivided  into  three  compartments;  the 
style  is  Bhort,  the  stigma  roundish  and 
glandular.  The  fruits  consist  of  one-cel  led 
few-seeded  berries.  This  plant  is  deserved- 
ly a favourite  from  its  elegant  appearance, 
and  the  contrast  presented  by  Its  deep- 
green  leaves,  its  snow-white  spathe,  and 
its  bright  yellow  spadix.  The  genus  la 
named  in  compliment  to  an  eminent  French 
botanist.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RICHARDSONIA.  A genus  of  tropical 
American  herbs  belonging  to  the  Cincho-  i 
nacece.  They  are  trailing  plants,  with  ; 


pound  Involucre ; in  Cronisia  the  involucre  ^ covered  with  a thick  mu«h 

llkne8leiv!.ltW00rS0metime80f  cm”?  rl'^  Thc  Bowers  are  clustered  together  h. 

iea\  ts.  [M.  J.  li. j heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are 


RICCIA.  The  typical  genus  of  the  na- 
tural order  Ricciacea>,  with  a horizontal 
I more  or  less  forked  II  chen-1  Ike  frond,  which 
I adheres  closely  to  the  soil  or  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  floats  on  the  surface  of  pools. 


heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are 
invested  by  an  Involucre  of  four  bracts. 
The  calyx-limb  is  divided  into  from  four 
to  seven  nearly  equal  teeth  ; the  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  and  its  limb  divided  into  ! 
from  three  to  five  lance-sha|>ed  segments ; j 


The  same  species  may  cxistin  all  the  three  | there  are  from  three  to  five  stamens  pro- 


situations  with  slight  modifications.  7?. 
glunca  is  extremely  common  on  calcareous 
soil,  though  often  overlooked,  while  R.  na- 


truding  from  the  throat  of  the  corolla, 
near  to  which  they  are  attached;  and  the 
stigma  is  divided  into  three  or  four  thick 


tans  and/liutans  are  comm  on  in  feu-ditches,  almost  club-like  divisions.  The  fruit  is 


The  latter  has  a narrow  repeatedly  forked 
frond,  the  former  a shorter  broader  frond 
with  nuinerousflat  processes  beneath  hang- 
ing down  Into  the  water,  which  make 
admirable  subjects  for  the  microscope,  es- 
pecially when  treated  with  various  chemi- 
cal substances.  [M.  J.  BJ 


membranous,  and  divides  into  three  or 
four  one-seeded  segments,  which  are  them- 
selves Indehiscent.  The  root  of  R.  scat/m 
has  emetic  properties,  and  lias  been  em- 
ployed In  medicine  under  the  name  of 
White  Ipecacuanha.  These  roots  are  small-  ; 
cr  than  those  of  the  true  Ipecacuanha,  des-  , 
tltute  of  the  circular  rings  characteristic  j 
of  the  genuine  drug,  and  less  certain  and 
active  In  their  effects.  [M.  T.  M.J 


RICCIN.  (Fr.)  Ricinus  communis.  of  the  genuine  drug,  and  less  certain  and 

RICE.  Oryza  saliva.  —.CANADA.  7A-  active  in  their  effects.  [M.  T.  M.J 

zania  aquatica.  — FALSE.  An  American  ntnDDi  «...  . - , 

name  lor  Leersia.  — , HUNGRY.  Pas,, a-  f°V  Br^r,lc»lof  U||B  S*™8 

lum  exile.  INDIAN.  An  American  »re  found  in  thenH.untatiia 

name  for  Zizania.  -.MILLET.  P, minim  °'!V’  £ ['"’"“'•ofeurring 


colonum . — , MOUNTAIN.  An  awnless 


elsewhere,  and  that  only  In  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  of  Victoria  in  South  Auslra- 


I upland  variety  of  Oryza  sativa , grown  « nmui.utuwoii.cwriauoouuAu.ira- 
without  irrigation  on  the  Himalayas,  in  c™“'1 fl*r?ble 

Cochin  China*  4c. ! also  an  American  name  and  arc  crowned  with  a tuft  of  long  ribbon-  , 


for  Oryzopais.  — , PETTY. 


like  leaves  resembling  those  of  screwpines, 
while  others  are  scarcely  more  than  a foot 


name  for  the  seeds  of  Chenopodmm  Quinoa.  ™™e.y  more  man  a rout 

— WATER,  or  WILD.  Zizania  aquatica.  i. K ’ “ ? ' , 6hort  ®fecf  lcavt!“  • *”  al| 

t the  species,  however,  the  leaves  are  hard 

RICE-PAPER.  A peculiar  kind  of  trans-  stiff  and  sharp-pointed,  and  are  without 
parent  paper  manufactured  in  China  from  stalks,  their  broad  bases  clasping  the 
the  pith  of  Aralia  papyriferat  and  used  for  branches  and  overlapping  each  other. 


2Ti)C  Crea^mt)  of  3Sctani). 


leaving  a circular  scar  when  they  fail  away 
j Their  flowers  are  disposed  in  spikes  or  in 
simple  or  branched  racemes ; and  have  a 
I small  flve-lobed  or  five-parted  thin  calyx 
without  bracts;  a cap-like  corolla,  which 
j ultimately  becomes  detached  near  the  bofc- 
! tom  and  falls  away  in  a single  piece  ; five 
stamens  rising  from  below  the  ovary  with 
i scales  between  them ; and  a five-celled 
ovary  containing  numerous  ovules  hang- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  central  column, 
j R.  pandani/olia  is  In  general  appearance 
! widely  different  from  the  usual  character 
of  epacrids,  though  iu  the  structure  of  its 
] flowers  it  perfectly  agrees  with  them.  It 
has  a long  slender  naked  stem,  marked 
with  circular  rings  like  those  of  many 
palms,  attaining  a height  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  w ith  a diameter  of  about  nine 
inches,  and  crowned  with  a dense  tuft  of 
shining  wavy  sword  shaped  leaves  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  length,  with  their 
edges  sharply  toothed  like  a saw  — the 
whole  plant  having  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a screwpine.  [A.  8.] 

RICIIELLE  DE  MARS.  (Fr.)  A TrUi- 
cum. 

RICH  WEED.  Pilea  pumila. 

RICIXELLE.  (Fr.)  Acalypha. 

RICINOCARPUS.  A genus  of  small  erect 
euphorblaceous  bushes  found  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania; 

I and  related  to  Jatropha,  from  which  they 
j differ  In  the  numerous  stamens  of  the 
sterile  flowers.  R.  pinifolia , one  of  the 
commonest  species,  is  found  in  Eastern 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  Isa  rosemary- 
like bush  two  to  four  feet  high,  with 
numerous  alternate  rigid  linear  revolute 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  sterile  and  fertile 
on  the  same  plant,  and  are  borne  singly 
! In  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  the  sterile 
with  slender  stalks  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
the  fertile  with  shorter  and  stouter  stalks. 
They  have  a four  to  six-parted  calyx,  a 
corolla  of  a like  number  of  narrow  white 
petals,  a cone  of  numerous  stamens  In  the 
sterile,  and  a three-celled  ovary  crowned 
with  three  forked  styles  in  the  fertile  flow- 
er. The  fruits  are  rough  three-celled  and 
three-lobed  capsules,  with  one  seed  In  each 
| cell.  The  fruits  are  somewhat  like  those 
j of  Ricinue,  and  from  this  resemblance  the 
genus  receives  its  name.  There  are  eight 
j species,  all  very  similar  In  habit.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RICINUS.  A genus  of  Euphorbiacece , 
I comprising  various  species  inhabiting  tro- 
pical Asia  and  Africa.  The  principal  gene- 
i rlc  characters  are  as  follows Flowers  mo- 
‘ naecious;  calyx  with  three  to  five  seg- 
; ments;  corolla  absent;  stamens  very  nu- 
merous, their  filaments  combined  into  a 
number  of  separate  bundles ; style  short, 
divided  into  three  forked  feathery  stigma- 
tic  branches;  fruit  globular,  prickly,  ulti- 
mately dividing  into  three  one-seeded  seg- 
ments. 

The  best-known  species  is  R.  commu- 
nis, the  seeds  of  which  yield  castor-oil. 
The  plant  Is  a native  of  India,  but  is  now 


| widely  distributed  over  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  globe  and  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  region.  It  is  even  culti- 
vated in  this  country  as  au  annual,  and  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Palma  Christ!. 


Ricinus  communis. 

In  our  climate  the  stems  do  not  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  from  three  to  five 
feet;  in  India,  however,  they  grow  from 
eight  to  ten  feet,  while  in  Spain,  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  elsewhere  the  plant  is  stated 
to  become  a small  tree.  The  stem  is  joint- 
ed, of  a purplish  red  colour,  and  covered 
with  a glaucous  bloom  like  that  of  a plum. 
The  leaves  are  large  stalked  palmate,  deep- 
ly divided  Into  seven  lance-shaped  seg- 
ments ; and  at  the  junction  of  the  blade 
with  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  Is  a small  saucer- 
like  gland.  The  flowers  are  in  spikes,  the 
males  being  placed  below,  the  females 
above. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant, 
differing  In  sundry  slight  particulars,  and 
amongst  others  in  the  size  of  the  seeds. 
These  latter  are  oval,  flattened,  of  a grey- 
ish colour  mottled  with  brownish  blotches. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  seed  is  a small 
sponge-like  excrescence.  It  is  stated  that 
the  best  oil  for  medicinal  purposes  is  de-  j 
rived  from  the  small  seeds ; that  procured  | 
from  the  large  seeds  is  coarser,  and  In 
India  employed  for  lamps  and  in  veterinary  ! 
practice.  A still  prevalent  error  is  that  ' 
the  acrid  purgative  principle  resides  in  ; 
the  seed-coats  and  in  the  embryo  only, 
while  the  albumen  Is  destitute  of  it.  The 
oil  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  seeds  and 
by  pressure  in  an  hydraulic  press;  the 
i latter  process  yields  the  most  esteemed  oil. 

! After  expression  the  oil  is  purified  by 
| being  allowed  to  stand,  by  decantat  ion,  and 
by  flltrotlon.  In  India  the  oil,  after  having 
been  obtained  by  pressure,  is  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  and  boiled  till 
the  W’ater  has  evaporated.  In  France  the 
oil  is  obtained  by  macerating  the  bruised 
seeds  In  alcohol,  but  the  process  is  expen- 
sive, and  the  product  Inferior.  The  larger 


Clje  CrcaSurji  of  33otaujj. 


quantity  of  the  oil  used  In  this  country  Is 
Imported  from  India.  Castor-oil  Is  very 
largely  used  as  a gentle  and  efficient  pur- 
gative: its  nauseous  taste  is,  however,  a 
great  objection  to  its  use.  This  may  par- 
tially he  overcome  by  mixing  It  with 


Ricinua  communis  (fruit  and  seed). 

! orange-wine,  gin,  or  peppermint-water,  or 
. by  making  it  into  an  emulsion  with  the 
I yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage.  The  leaves  are 
: used  for  various  purposes,  for  which  their 
size  and  coolness  render  them  serviceable 
and  topically  as  an  application  in  rheuma- 
I t,81n-  [M.  T.  M.] 

| RICOTIA.  A genus  of  Cruciferm,  con- 
I slsting  of  annuals  from  the  Levant,  with 
plnnatlfld  leaves,  and  purplish  flowershav- 
ing the  outer  calyx-segments  bulging  at 
the  base.  The  pod  is  oblong  or  linear-ob- 
: long.  One  of  the  species  resembles  Lu- 
\ naria  in  the  pod  and  flower,  but  another  is 
more  like  Cardamine.  [J.  T.  SO 

RI&BLE.  Galium  Aparine. 

RIEDLEA.  Onoclea. 

RIELLA.  A most  curious  genus  of  Ric- 
ciacctp,  with  an  erect  stem  and  flat  mem- 
branous frond  twining  round  it  In  a spiral. 
Tlie  male  and  female  fruit  arc  on  different 
plants,  the  former  occupying  the  edge  of 
the  frond,  and  the  latter  axillary  with  a 
perianth  and  globose  sporangium,  in  which 
peculiarity  it  departs  front  the  distinc- 
tive characters  of  the  order.  Riella  was 
named  after  a distinguished  soldier  and 
botanist,  Durieude  Malsonneuve.by  whom 
it  was  first  discovered  perfecting  its  fruit, 
like  Subularia,  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  frond  Is  attached  to  the  stem 
exactly  In  the  same  maimer  as  the  network 
of  the  curious  seaweed  Dictyurux,  a near  | 
relative  of  Poly siphon ia.  [M.  J B.J  j 

RIESENBACHIA.  A genus  of  Onagra- 
cetp,  in  which  the  calyx  is  of  four  narrow 
lanceolate  divisions,  the  posterior  one 
longer  than  the  others.  There  is  no  corol- 
la, and  but  a single  stamen,  which  is  op- 
posite the  anterior  lobe  of  the  calyx.  The 
only  species  is  a Mexican  shrub,  with 
lanceolate  serrated  leaves.  [G.  DO  j 

IUGI  DELLA.  A genus  of  Iridacete, 
consisting  of  Mexican  herbs,  with  equl-  j 
tant  plaited  leaves  and  fasciculate  termi- 
nal flowers.  The  perianth  is  three-parted, 


the  segments  imbricated  at  the  base,  con- 
stricted below  the  middle,  with  a concave 
revolute  limb:  stamens  three,  the  filaments 
united  in  a long  exserted  tube,  and  the 
anthers  linear  erect ; ovary  three-celled 
with  many  ovules,  and  three  biparted’ 
stigmas  with  an  appendage  at  the  back: 
capsule  papery.  They  are  very  pretty- 
plants,  especially  11.  flammea , which  has 
flame-coloured  flowers  marked  at  the  base 
of  the  reflexed  limb  with  dark-purple 
stripes.  [T.  M.j  I 

IlIMA.  The  cleft-like  ostlolura  of  certain 

fun  gals. 

KIMOSE.  Marked  by  chinks  or  cracks  i 
on  the  surface. 

RIMU.  Dacrydium  cupressinum. 

KIN'DERA.  A genus  of  Ruraginacecct 
native  of  South-eastern  Russia  and  Sibe-  i 
rla.  The  plants  are  herbs,  with  the  leaves 
lanceolate  oblong  or  ovate,  and  the  in-  I 
florescence  racemosely  paniculate.  The  ; 
calyx  Is  five-parted ; the  corolla  tubular, 

! with  five  narrow  lobes  to  the  limb,  and 
I tlie  throat  without  scales ; the  anthers  are  . 
nearly  sessile  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; 
and  the  nuts  four,  depressed,  with  a broad- 
! winged  margin,  adhering  to  the  style  by 
j an  Internal  angle  at  the  base.  [J-  T.  S.j 

RINGED.  Surrounded  by  elevated  or 
depressed  circular  lines  or  bands,  as  the 
mots  or  steins  of  some  plants,  the  cupule 
of  several  oaks,  &c- 

RINGENT.  The  same  as  Personate. 
RINGWORM-SHRUB.  Cassia  alata . 

RIOCREUXIA  torulosa  Is  a South 
African  twiner,  the  only  known  repre- 
sentative of  a genus  of  A8clcpiadaccce. 

It  has  cordate  leaves,  and  terminal  or 
axillary  umbels  of  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
small,  and  divided  into  five  lobes;  the 
corolla  Is  ventrlcose  at  the  base  and  flve- 
lobed,  the  lobes  joined  together  at  their 
tips ; the  fruit  is  long  slender  and  twisted. 
Its  nearest  ally  Is  Ceropegia.  [B.  SO 

i RIPARIOUS.  Growing  by  water. 

| R1PIDIUM.  Schizaa. 

RIPOGONUM.  This  name,  compounded 
of  two  Greek  words  signifying  ‘ osier-lfke' 
or  ‘ flexile  twig,’  Is  applied  to  a genus  of 
SmilacetE,  the  species  of  which  are  climb- 
ing plants,  natives  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  stem  is  spiny,  the  leaves  cor- 
date, destitute  of  tendrils,  and  the  flow- 
ers disposed  In  axillary  clusters.  The  flow- 
ers difTer  chiefly  from  those  of  Smilax  In 
the  segments  of  the  perianth  being  equal, 
and  in  the  fllaments  of  the  Btainens  be- 
ing awl-shaped.  Two  species  are  in  culti- 
vation as  greenhouse  climbers.  [M.  T.  MO 

RISHTA,  RITAn.  Indian  names  for 
Sapmdiu  emarginatus  ; also  of  an  Indian 
medicinal  oil  obtained  from  the  Soapuut, 
the  seed  of  Acacia  concinna, 

RITCIIIE  A.  A genus  of  tropical  African 
climbing  shrubs  of  the  Capparidaccce,  I 
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named  !n  honour  of  Ritchie  the  African 
traveller.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  and  the 
flowers  In  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx 
has  four  concave  sepals;  the  corolla  an 
equal  number  of  stalked  petals,  placed  on 
the  margin  of  a hemispherical  fleshy  recep- 
tacle ; and  the  stamens  are  twelve  to  six- 
teen, inserted  with  the  petals;  the  ovary 
Is  placed  on  the  end  of  a long  stalk,  and  is 
I capped  by  a sessile  orhlculate  stigma.  R. 
fray  vans  is  a handsome  stove-climber  with 
white  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.J 

R TV  ACHE  LAITEUX,  R.  DES  MARAIS, 

I or  R.  SAUVAGE.  (Fr.)  Peucsdanum  sylr 
■ vestre. 

' RTVEA.  A genus  of  Convolvulacece 
| found  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  composed  of  about  a dozen  species,  all 
of  which  are  shrubby  climbers  of  great 
beauty,  generally  having  cordate  leaves  and 
being  more  or  less  covered  with  hair.  The 
calyx  has  five  sepals ; the  corolla  is  tubular 
or  funnel-shaped,  and  often  purple;  the 
style  is  solitary,  and  bears  at  the  apex  a 
capitate  or  almost  two-lobed  stigma ; the 
| ovary  is  four-celled,  with  one  ovule  in 
i each  cell ; and  the  fruit  is  succulent  and 
indehiscent,  in  which  respect  the  genus 
differs  from  most  other  members  of  the 
Convolvulus  tribe.  Several  species  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  [B.  8.] 

RIVER- WEED.  An  American  name  for 

Podostemon. 

RIVINA.  This  genus  comprises  about 
eight  or  ten  species,  all  American,  except 
: one  which  Is  doubtfully  Asiatic.  It  is 
I characterised  by  having  a somewhat  co- 
rolla-1 ike  four- parted  calyx,  with  equal  ulti- 
mately erect  or  rarely  reflexed  segments, 
and  mostly  only  four  stamens,  and  by  its 
i berries  at  length  Incoming  dry  and  juice- 
less. The  species  are  undershrubg,  with 
usually  erect  stems,  alternate  stalked  mi- 
nutely stipulate  leaves,  either  quite  entire 
or  obsoletely  crenulate,  and  terminal  and 
lateral  racemes  of  small  flowers. 

R.  humilis , a common  plant  In  hothouses, 
has  beautiful  racemes  of  little  bright 
scarlet  berries,  which  before  drying  up 
I contain  a very  fine  scarlet  juice,  the  colour 
; of  which,  however,  is  very  evanescent.  It 
Is  a native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
continent  of  America  from  Texas  to  Bra- 
zil. [A.  SJ 

RIVT7LARIA.  A genus  of  green-spored 
Algor  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Oscillatoriei , in  which  the  gelatinous  ele- 
ment is  so  predominant  that  the  plant 
presents  itself  in  masses  of  a more  or  less 
definite  form.  These  arc  attached  to  rocks, 
plants,  &c.,  or  float  loosely  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  have  been  sometimes 
confounded  with  Tremellce.  The  structure 
is  very  beautiful.  Each  hranchlet  is  obtuse 
at  the  base,  and  much  attenuated  upwards 
till  It  becomes  a mere  colourless  hair-Uke 
point.  The  outer  coat  is  very  thick  and 
gelatinous,  aud  at  the  base  of  each  Is  a 
large  connecting  cell,  which  was  diverted 
from  the  mother-thread  or  branch,  and 


from  which  It  was  originally  developed. 
The  mass  of  threads,  therefore,  exhibits  a j 
very  curious  mode  of  branching,  which  it 
is  at  first  very  Uifflcuitto  comprehend.  The 
species  grow  both  in  fresh  and  salt-water, 
and  where  there  is  much  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution  the  frond  becomes  some- 
times very  hard  and  crystalline.  [M.  J B.] 

RIWASCH.  An  Eastern  name  for  Rheum 

Bibes. 

RIZ.  (Fr.)  Oryza.  — D‘  ALLEMAGNE. 
Hordeum  Zeocriton. 

RO  ASTBEE  FPL  ANT  Iris  fcctidissima. 

ROBIN  DfiCHIRE.  (Fr.)  Lychnis  riot- 
cucitli. 

ROBINET.  (Fr.)  Lychnis  dioica, 

ROBINIA.  A great  number  of  species 
have  at  different  times  been  placed  in  this 
geuus,  but  it  is  now  restricted  to  a few 
North  American  trees  and  shrubs,  one  of 
which, commonly  called  Acacia  In  this  coun- 
try, Is  a well-known  object  of  ornament.  All 
the  species  have  deciduous  pinnate  leaves, 
frequently  with  prickly  spines  at  their 
bases  in  place  of  stipules,  each  leaf  con- 
sisting of  from  five  to  ten  pairs  of  leaflets 
and  an  odd  terminal  one,  the  leaflets  being 
furnished  with  stipels  < secondary  stipules) 
at  their  bases,  and  usually  of  an  egg*  j 
shaped  or  oblong  form.  Thetr  flowers,  i 
produced  in  conspicuous  usually  pendulous 
racemes  from  the  leaf-axils,  vary  from  I 
white  to  rose-coloured,  and  are  succeeded 
by  narrow  flat  thin-shelled  pods  containing 
several  geeds,  and  having  the  seed-bearing 
edge  thicker  than  the  other  parts.  They 
have  a short  flve-toothed  slightly  two-llp- 
ped  calyx;  a pea-like  corolla,  with  the  large 
rounded  upper  petal  turned  back  in  the 
fully  expanded  flowers ; one  free  and  nine 
united  stamens;  and  a slender  downy  | 
style. 

R.  Pseud- Acucia,  the  Common  or  False  • 
Acacia,  or  North  American  Locust,  is  a 
laree  tree  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  I 
with  smooth  naked  young  branches,  and 
loose  slender  racemes  of  sweet-smelling 
white  flowers,  producing  smooth  pods.  It  i 
Is  a native  of  the  United  States,  from  I 
Pennsylvania  southward  to  Carolina.  R.  I 
iriscoso— so  called  because  its  young 
branches.  Instead  of  being  smooth  like 
those  of  the  last,  are  covered  with  a sticky  [ 
substance— Is  a much  smaller  tree, and  dif-  I 
fersalso  In  having  nearly  scentless  flowers 
tinged  with  rose-colour,  and  crowded 
together  in  shorter  racemes,  and  In  the  | 
pods  being  covered  with  glandular  hairs,  j 
It  is  a native  of  the  Southern  States  of  ) 
North  America.  R.  hispida,  the  Rose  j 
Acacia,  has  large  deep  rose-coloured  scent- 
less flowers  in  loose  racemes ; besides 
which  it  differs  from  the  above  two  species 
in  size,  seldom  growing  higher  than  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  In  its  young  branches  and 
leafstalks  being  thickly  clothed  with 
bristles.  It  also  is  a native  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America. 

The  North  American  Locust  or  False 
Acacia  has  had  the  most  extravagant 
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praises  bestowed  upon  it  as  a timber-tree, 
and  was  one  of  the  plants  which  the  cele- 
brated Cobbetton  his  return  from  America 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
as  a profitable  speculation  in  this  country. 

It  is  largely  grown  in  the  United  States, 
and  Its  timber  is  there  extensively  em- 
ployed for  posts,  pales,  and  similar  pur-  j 
poses,  and  also  by  carpenters  and  cabinet- 
makers, and  to  a more  limited  extent  by 
shipwrights;  but  it  Is  seldom  of  sufficient 
size  to  afford  planks  suitable  for  ship- 
building, its  principal  use  being  for  the 
manufacture  of  treenails, for  which  it  is  so 
admirably  adapted,  that  considerable  quan- 
tities of  these  * locust  treenails'  are  ex-  : 
ported  to  this  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  South  of  ! 
France,  where  it  is  used  for  vine-props.  1 
The  timber  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  more 
or  less  tinged  with  reddish-brown  In  the 
centre.  The  roots  have  the  taste  and  smell 
of  liquorice,  but  are  a dangerous  poison, 
and  accidents  have  occurred  from  their 
being  mistaken  for  liquorice-roots.  [A.  S.] 

ROBTN-RUN-IN-THE-HEDGE.  Nepeta 
Glechoma. 

ROBINR0NIA.  This  genus  comprises 
four  species  of  arborescent  Composites, 
which,  with  a few  others  of  the  same 
family,  give  a character  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  They 
arc  branching  trees  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  having  grey  bark  marked  with  the 
semicircular  scars  of  old  leaves,  these 
being  sessile,  linear  or  lanceolate,  and 
smooth.  The  small  unisexual  flower-heads  . 
—not  unlike  those  of  some  groundsels—  | 
are  arranged  in  corymbs  or  panicles,  each 
head  having  a bell-shaped  involucre  of 
numerous  scales  united  by  their  margins 
and  enclosing  a number  of  florets,  the 
outer  row  of  which  are  strap-shaped,  the 
inner  tubular.  The  stamens  are  imperfect 
in  the  fertile  flowers,  the  ovary  in  the 
sterile;  and  the  cylindrical  achenes  are 
crowned  with  a single  series  of  rough 
parpus-hairs.  From  some  of  the  species  a 
resin  exudes  which  is  in  repute  in  Chill 
and  Peru  as  a remedy  for  headache.  Balbi - ! 
sia— a nearly  allied  genus  from  the  same  i 
island,  differing  in  having  three  instead  of 
many  flowers  to  each  head— is,  like  tills  j 
genus,  remarkable  in  the  family  in  having  1 
the  seed-lobes  (Cotyledons)  rolled  Inwards.  . 
M.  Derandollc  has  dedicated  these  plants 
to  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe!  (Alexander 
8elkirk),  who  was  wrecked  on  the  Island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  LA.  A.  B.] 

ROBLE.  A shipbuilding  wood  obtained 
from  Catalpa  longissima;  also  Platymiscium 
platystachyum. 

ROCAMBOLE.  Allium  Ophioscarodem. 
— , WILD.  Allium  Scorodoprci8um. 

ROCCELLA.  A genus  of  lichens  be- 
longing to  the  usneoid  section  of  Parme- 
liacece.  Like  Rnmalince , they  arc  flat  or 
cylindrical,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
disk,  which  Is  open  from  the  earliest  stage 
of  growth,  being  seated  on  a carbonaceous 


stratum.  The  species  are  of  a dull-grey  i 
tint,  and  spring  like  seaweeds  from  a little 
peltate  disk.  They  are  valuable  dyeweeds. 
Sec Orch ella  Weed,  Orchil. 

7?.  fuci/ormis  is  said  to  be  very  inferior  to 
R.tinctoria.  The  latter  afforded  the  first 
dye  for  blue  British  broadcloths,  which 
were  once  so  universally  used,  and  to  this 
was  duo  their  purple  tints  when  viewed  1 
against  the  light.  [M.  J.  B.J 

ROCHEA.  A genus  of  Crassulaceev  in- 
habiting the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  con-  ' 
slsting  of  fleshy  shrubs,  with  opposite 
connate  and  quite  entire  leaves,  and  urn- 
bellate-cymose  flowers  of  a white  pink  or 
scarlet  colour.  The  calyx  is  flve-lobed ; 
the  five  petals  are  connate,  forming  a 
hypocraterimorphous  corolla ; the  stamens 
are  five  in  number,  and  alternate  with  the 
petals : there  are  also  five  glands  and 
five  carpels.  Several  species  are  favourites 
in  our  gardens,  both  on  account  of  their 
strange  leaves  and  bright  flowers.  [B.  8.J 

ROCHELIA.  A genus  of  Boraginacew 
inhabiting  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  and  Siberia, and  differing  from  the 
other  genera  of  the  order  in  the  ovaries 
being  only  two,  adnate  to  the  style.  They 
are  small  hispid  annuals  or  biennials,  w ith 
the  habit  of  Echinospermum,  and  have  a 
five-parted  calyx  with  the  tips  incurved 
after  flowering;  a funnel-shaped  flve-lobed 
corolla,  closed  by  five  scales  at  tliethroatr; 
and  two  oblique  uuts.adheriug  to  the  style 
and  to  each  other.  [J  T.  S.] 

ROCK  Cl  ST.  Helianthemum. 

ROCKET.  Hesperia ; also  Eruca , es- 
pecially E.  sativa.  — , BASE.  Reseda 
lute  a.  — , BASTARD.  Brassica  Eritcas- 
trum . — , CRESS.  Vella.  — , DAME’S. 
Uesperis  matronalis.  —.DYER'S.  Reseda 
Luteola.  — , FALSE.  Jodanlhus.  — , 
GARDEN.  Uesperis  matronalis  ; also 
Eruca  sativa.  — , LONDON.  Sisymbrium 
Irio.  — , SEA.  Cakile  marilima.  — , 
WHITE.  Uesperis  matronalis.  — , WIN- 
TER, or  YELLOW.  Barbarea  vulgaris. 

ROCOU.  (Fr.)  Annotto,  Bixa  Orellana. 

RODDON-TREE.  A Scotch  name  for  ' 
Pyrus  Aucuparia. 

RODRTGUEZTA.  A small  tropical  Ame- 
rican and  West  Indian  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids,  with  leathery  or  thin  plicate 
leaves,  and  a one-sided  spiked  inflores- 
cence. Its  flowers  have  spreading  nearly 
equal  sepals  and  petals,  the  lateral  sepals 
joined  beneath  the  lip,  which  is  entire  and 
clawed,  and  furnished  with  a bom  at  its 
base  and  a callosity  in  the  middle;  the 
column  is  terete  and  bearded  at  the  apex ; 
and  the  anther  is  fleshy  and  one-celled, 
containing  two  pollen-masses  attached  by 
an  elastic  caudicle.  [A.  S.] 

RODWOOD.  * A Jamaica  name  for  Lmtia 
Ouidonia.  — , BLACK  Eugenia  pollens. 
— , RED.  Eugenia  axillaris.  — , WHITE. 
Culyptranthes  Chytraculia. 

ROfi  A.  A genus  of  Leguminosce  of  the  sub- 
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order  Paptlinnaceie  nnd  tribe  Podalyriea, 
consisting  of  two  low  herbs  or  undershrubs 
from  Swan  River,  with  ascending  simple 
almost  rush  like  stems,  and  alternate  nar- 
row simple  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow. 
In  a loose  terminal  raceme,  of  no  beauty. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  allied 
genera,  which  like  them  have  two  ovules 
only  to  the  ovary,  chiefly  by  the  small 
globular  pod,  borne  on  a distinct  stalk. 

ROEBDCK-BERRY.  The  fruit  of  Rubus 
taxatili ». 


RffiGNERIA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festncece.  Thcspikelets 
are  distant,  few-flowered  : theouterglumes 
three-nerved,  the  superior  five-nerved ; 
flowering  glume  subcompressed,  length- 
ened out  Into  a long  awn-shaped  apes,  oh- 
soletely  three-nerved,  the  margin  hairy. 
This  genus  contains  only  one  species, 
R.  Caucasian,  which  inhabits  woods  in 
Daghestan.  [D.  M.J 


ROELLA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Campanulaceee,  whose  chief  character  is 
derived  from  the  capsule,  which  is  elon- 
gated and  tw'o-celled,  opening  by  a hole  at 
the  apex.  The  species  are  chiefly  under- 
shrubs, rarely  herbaceous  plants,  having 
alternate  narrow  and  usually  rigid  leaves. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of 
Roell,  an  Amsterdam  professor.  [G.  I).] 


RCESTEDIA.  A curious  genus  of  parasitic 
Fungi  with  an  elongated  pertdium,  the 
component  cells  of  which  at  length  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  so  as  to  form  ragged 
lacinix.  In  R.  comuta  and  lacerata,  which 
grow  on  the  mountain-ash  and  hawthorn, 
these  are  separate  at  the  apex  so  as  to  ex- 
pose completely  the  mass  of  spores  joined 
to  each  other  like  the  beads  of  a necklace ; 
but  in  It.  cancellata  they  remain  attached 
above,  so  as  merely  to  leave  a passage  for 
the  spores  between  their  interstices.  All 
of  them  produce  at  the  same  time,  gene- 
rally on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf, 
little  cysts  or  pycnidla,  which  are  filled 
with  minute  naked  spores.  Some  imaglno 
these  bodies  to  have  sexual  functions.  If. 
cancellata,  which  Is  the  pest  of  pear-trees, 
produces  curious  rugged  swellings  on  the 
leaves,  through  each  elevation  of  which 
a peridium  bursts  out.  The  only  method 
of  mitigating  theevll  is  to  handpick  every 
leaf  as  soon  as  it  shows  any  sign  of  the 
swellings  nnd  burn  It.  It  may  be  too  late 
if  the  peridla  have  made  their  appearance 
and  dispersed  their  spores.  [M.  J.  B.j 

ROGATION -FLOW  ER.  Polygala  vul- 
garis. 

ROGERIA.  A small  genus  of  Pedaliacew, 
having  the  habit  of  Pedalium,  and  con- 
sisting of  annual  herbs  found  in  tropical 
Africa  and  Brazil.  The  calyx  is  flvc-cleft ; 
the  corolla  tubular  and  funnel-shaped ; 
the  stamens  are  four  in  number,  and  do 
not  project  beyond  the  border  of  the  co- 
rolla; the  fruit  is  almost  nut-like,  opens 
towards  the  point,  has  from  four  to  eight 
spines,  and  appears  to  be  from  four  to  six- 


celled.  the  cells  having  either  an  indefinite 
number  or  only  solitary  6eeds.  Their  uses 
are  unknown.  [B.  S.J 

ROGIERA.  A genus  of  Cinchnnucete 
named  in  compliment  to  M.  C.  Rogier,  late 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  Belgium,  and 
an  active  patron  of  horticulture.  They 
are  shrubs  somewhat  resembling  the 
laurestinc;  but  the  eaves  are  covered 
with  soft  hairs,  while  the  salver-shaped 
corollas  arc  rose-coloured,  and  closed  at 
the  throats  by  a tuft  of  golden  hairs.  The 
genns  differs  from  Rondeletia  iu  the  ab- 
sence of  the  thick  ring  in  the  corolla- 
throat.  C-M.  T.  MJ 


ROHFNA.  An  Indian  name  for  Soymida 
febrijuga. 

ROI  DE8  ARBRE8.  (Fr.)  Quercus 
Robur. 


RORRANDIA.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  two  shrubby  mllky-julced  Sand- 
wich Island  plants  belonging  to  the  Lnbe- 
liacete,  which  arc  described  as  differing 
generirally  from  Deliesea  in  the  stamina! 
tube  being  adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla on  one  side,  instead  of  free  from  it. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  an  error  by  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  who  unites  the  genus  with  Delissea : 
which  see.  [A.  A.  B.J 

RODLINIA.  An  almost  exclusively 
Brazilian  genus  of  Ammacece,  composed  of 
about  twenty  species  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  closely  allied  to  Anonn,  from  which, 
however,  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
flowers  having  the  petals  cohering  and 
forming  an  almost  globose  corolla,  which 
is  open  and  shortly  elx-lobed  at  the  top, 
and  is  drawn  out  at  the  back  into  three 
very  blunt  concave  wings.  They  have  al- 
ternate entire  short-stalked  leaves,  from 
near  the  axils  of  which  solitary  or 
rarely  several  flowers  are  produced,  and 
are  succeeded  by  scaly  fruits  formed  of  a 
number  of  one-sceded  carpels  cohering 
together. 

The  arboreous  species,  such  as  R.  mulliflo- 
ra,  R.  longifolia,  and  others,  afford  a light 
tough  wood  resembling  lancewood ; that 
of  the  flrst-mentiorcd  helng  used  by  the 
natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  for  making 
spears.  They  seldom  grow  above  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high.  [A.  S.J 


ROMAINE.  (Fr.)  The  Cos  Lctt.tce. 


ROMANZOVIA.  A genus  of  IlydropAyUa- 
cecn,  consisting  of  low  lnany-steinmeif'Pl- 
lose  herbs,  with  cordate  radical  leaves  cfn 
longpetloles.small  alternate  cauline  leaver, 
and  terminal  one-sided  racemes.  The  ca  v 
lyx  and  corolla  arc  five-parted;  the  five1 
stamens  arc  Included  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla ; and  the  style,  unlike  the  other 
members  of  the  order,  is  simple  and  fur- 
nished with  a capitate  stigma.  They  are 
natives  of  Arctic  America.  [W.  C.J 


ROMARIN.  (Fr.)  Rosmarinus.  — , 
SAI7VAGE.  Ledum  palustre. 

ROMERIA.  A genus  of  Papaveraceir, 
named  in  honour  of  J.  llomer,  a botanist, 


I 
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and  editor  of  some  of  the  works  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  genus  is  intermediate  between 
Papavrr,  Glaucium , and  Chelidonium.  The 
distinctive  characters  reside  In  the  ovary 
and  the  fruit.  The  ovary  Is  elongated 
cylindrical  one-celled,  and  contains  nu- 
merous ovules  ; the  stigma  Is  sessile,  with 
two  to  four  divisions ; and  the  fruit  is 
capsular,  bursting  from  above  downwards 
Into  two  or  four  valves,  the  thread-like 
placentas  also  becoming  after  a time  de- 
tached and  separate.  The  species  are  small 
herbs.with  yellow  juice,  and  divided  leaves, 
whose  narrow  segments  are  frequently 
terminated  by  a hair-like  joint,  and  large 
solitary  violet  flowers.  They  aro  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  regions,  and  some 
! are  cultivated  as  annuals  In  this  country, 
a purpose  for  which  their  large  purple 
flowers  well  fits  them.  R.  hybrida  Is  occa- 
sionally found  wild  in  cornfields  In  this 
; country,  having  been  Introduced  with 
foreign  seeds.  It  is  said  to  be  well  esta- 
blished in  Cambridgeshire.  fM.  T.  M.J 

ROMNEY  A.  A genus  of  Papaverace<rt 
forming  a link  between  Nymphceacetv  and 
j Sarraceniacea.  The  ovary  is  divided  Into 
numerous  compartments,  and  the  ovules 
J are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of 
I the  dissepiments.  The  only  species  Is  a Ca- 
lifornian herb,  with  stalked  divided  leaves, 

| and  handsome  white  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

KOMULtiE.  (Fr.)  Trichoncma. 

RONCE.  (Fr.)  Rubus. 

RONDELETIA.  An  extensive  West 
Indian  and  tropical  American  genus  of 
! the  many-seeded  division  of  Cinchonacew. 
Most  of  the  species  are  shrubs,  but  a few 
grow  to  the  size  of  trees.  They  have  oppo- 
I site  entire  leaves,  with  triangular  or  nar- 
row lance-shaped  stipules  between  them  ; 
and  usually  dense  flat-topped  more  or  less 
branched  heads  of  flowers,  produced  either 
from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  or  at  the  ends 
j of  the  branches.  The  calyx  has  a nearly 
globose  tube,  and  Is  four  or  five-parted,  the 
! segments  being  either  minute  and  tooth* 

' like,  or  as  long  as  the  tube  itself ; and  the 
corolla  a cylindrical  tube  slightly  swollen 
towards  the  top,  and  a flat  expanded  part 
! consisting  of  four  or  five  roundish  lobes, 

: which  overlap  in  the  bud.  The  stamens 
| have  very  short  filaments  or  none  at  all, 

I and  are  entirely  enclosed  within  the  tube : 
and  the  slender  style  bears  a two-lobed 
I stigma.  Their  fruit  Isa  two-celled  roundish 
! capsule,  containing  minute  seeds  and  split- 
' ting,  when  ripe,  through  the  cells  into 
j two  pieces. 

R.  versicolor  is  so  called  in  consequence 
of  its  deep  rose-coloured  flowers  becoming 
paler  after  they  expand,  it  is  a native  of 
Vcraguas  in  Central  America,  where  It 
forms  a shrub  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  with  an  extremely  bitter  bark.  Its 
leaves  are  five  or  six  inches  long  and  two 
or  three  broad.  The  sweet-scented  R. 
odorata,  a native  of  Cuba  and  Mexico,  Is  a 
| straggling  shrub  with  brilliant  vcrmllion- 
| coloured  flowers  having  a yellow  or  orange 
centre.  The  perfume  sold  as  Rondeletia 


takes  its  name  from  this  plant,  but  is  not  I 
prepared  from  any  part  of  it.  f A.  8.]  j 

RONDELLE,  or  RONDETTE.  ^Fr.)  i 
Asarum  europaum  ; also  Nepeta  Glechoma . ! 

RONDOTTE.  (Fr)  Barbarea  vulgaris.  J 

ROODPEER.  An  American  name  for 
Phoberos  Ecklonii. 

ROOGEE.  Megacarpcea  polyandra. 

ROOM.  A deep-blue  dye  obtained  in 
Assam  from  a species  of  Ruellia. 

ROOM  AN.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Pomegranate. 

ROOT.  The  same  as  Radix. 

ROOT-O  F-8C  A RC  IT  Y.  The  Mangel 

Wurzel,  a variety  of  Bela  vulgaris. 

ROOTSTOCK.  The  same  as  Rhizome. 

ROPERA.  This  genus  of  ZygophyUaecce 
is  so  called  in  honour  of  a German  botanist. 
The  species  are  New  Holland  shrubs,  with 
binate  stipulate  leaves,  and  yellow  stalked 
solitary  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  stipules. 
The  calyx  has  four  persistent  sepals,  as 
many  petals,  and  eight  stamens  shorter 
than  the  petals,  with  awl-like  filaments 
destitute  of  scales  at  their  base.  The  f 
ovary  is  sessile  four-celled,  with  four  little 
scales  at  the  base  : and  the  fruit  capsular 
indehiscent  four-celled,  three  of  the  cells 
generally  empty,  one  containing  a single 
seed.  Externally  the  four  angles  of  the 
capsule  are  elongated  into  four  membran- 
ous-veined wings.  CM.  T.  M.j 

ROQUETTE.  (Fr)  Eruca.  - BA- 
TARDE.  Reseda  Lutcolu.  — DE  MER. 
Cakile  maritima.  — FAUS8E.  Brassica 
Erucastrum.  — SAUVAGE.  Diplotaxis  I 
ten  ui folia. 

RORIDFLA.  A genus  of  Drnseracecct  , 
comprising  two  South  African  shrubs  or  , 
undershruhs,  with  long  linear  crowded 
leaves  covered  with  glandular  viscid  hairs. 
The  flowers  are  white  in  short  terminal  j 
racemes,  and  nrc  chiefly  distinguished 
from  those  of  Drosera  by  their  entire  style 
and  three-celled  ovary.  One  species,  R. 
denlata , which  is  remarkably  viscid,  is 
often  hung  up  in  country  houses  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  catch  flies. 

RORIDUS.  Dewy;  covered  with  little 
transparent  elevations  of  the  parenchyma, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  fine  drops  of 
dew. 

ROSACEAS.  (Roseicorfs).  A natural  order 
of  dicotyledons  which,  taken  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense.  Includes  all  Polypetalce  with  i 
regular  flowers,  indefinite  perigynous  sta-  ; 
mens,  distinct  or  solitary  carpels,  and  seed9 
withoutalbunien.  Many  botanists.however,  j 
separate  ns  distinct  orders  :-Chrysobala- 
nacea,  which  are  tropl<yil  trees  or  shrubs 
with  solitary  carpels,  having  the  style  at  i 
their  base  and  the  fruit  usually  dehiscent ; I 
Drupace(Pt  or  Plums  and  their  allies,  which  J 
have  solitary  carpels  with  a terminal  style,  ' 
and  a drupaceous  fruit;  and  Pomacem.  or  1 
i Pears  and  their  allies,  which  have  several 
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carpels  enclosed  in  the  calyx-tube  and  ad-  I 
bering  to  it  by  their  back.  There  remain  i 
lu  the  Rosacea : thus  reduced  a large  num-  j 
her  of  genera  and  species,  chiefly  abundant  ; 
in  temperate  regions,  extending  into  the 
Arctic  Zone  as  well  as  ascending  to  the  ! 
highest  elevations,  and  more  sparingly 
dispersed  within  the  tropics.  They  are 
herbs  or  shrubs,  very  rarely  trees,  with 
alternate  often  divided  leaves  accompa- 
nied by  stipules,  and  flowers  almost  always 
terminal,  solitary  or  in  cymes  or  panicles ; 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  above- 
mentioned  smaller  orders  by  their  carpels, 
which  when  ripe  become  achenes,  or 
rarely  berries  follicles  or  capsules.  They 
are  divided  into  six  distinct  tribes— San- 
guisorbece : Herbs  or  low  shrubs,  with  small 
flowers  without  petals,  and  solitary  one- 
seeded  carpels,  enclosed  when  ripe  in  the 
hardened  tube  of  the  calyx.  These  com- 
prise eleven  or  twelve  genera,  including 
Alchemilla , Poterium , and  Sanguisorba  re- 
presented in  Europe,  the  South  American 
and  Antarctic  Accena,  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Cliff ortia.  Rosea  proper : with  a fleshy 
calyx-tube  closing  over  the  one-seeded 
carpels,  limited  to  the  Linmean  genus  Rosa. 
Potent illea : Herbs  or  weak  shrubs,  with  a 
herbaceous  calyx  and  numerous  achenes 
in  a head.  They  comprise  about  twenty 
genera,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Rubus , Potentilla , Fragaria,  Geum , Dryas , 
and  Agrimonia.  Spiro? cp,  or  Spircea  and  a 
few  small  genera  closely  allied  to  it,  with 
several-seeded  carpels  opening  like  folli- 
cles. Qaillaia : Three  or  four  South  Ame- 
rican genera  with  a capsular  fruit.  Xeura- 
de( p : South  European  or  African  herbs 
having  ten  carpels  in  a ring,  with  a single 
pendulous  seed  in  each. 

ROSA.  The  genus  which  gives  name  to 
the  large  and  important  order  Rosacea  is 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters: 
—Leaves  with  stipules  attached  to  the  leaf- 
stalk ; petals  five ; stamens  and  styles 
numerous  ; seeds  (achenes)  numerous,  en- 
closed within  but  not  adhering  to  the 
fleshy  calyx-tube,  which  is  contracted  at 
the  orifice.  Throughout  the  civilised 
world  undisputed  precedence  among 
flowers  has  been  conceded  to  the  Rose  in 
ail  ages  and  by  universal  consent.  In  the 
sacred  writings,  by  classical  authors,  by 
the  poets  of  all  countries,  including  our 
own  from  Chaucer  downwards,  this  Queen 
of  Flowers  is  the  epitome  of  beauty  and 
fragrance,  the  emblem  of  refined  sensual 
enjoyment.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
scientific  monographs  and  of  floriculttiral 
disquisitions ; and  its  cultivation  affords 
employment  to  hundreds  of  human  beings, 
perhaps  thousands.  If  there  be  taken  into 
calculation  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  rosewater  and 
attar.  The  species  which  has  been  culti- 
vated from  the  highest  antiquity  is  sup- 
| posed  to  be  R.  eentifolia , the  Cabbage  or 
Provence  Rose,  a flower  which  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  tribe. 

The  patient  skill  of  cultivators  has  for- 


tunately been  successful  in  depriving  the 
Rose  of  one  of  its  attributes— it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  emblem  of  summer.  By 
making  careful  selections  of  species  and 
rearing  hybrids,  varieties  deservedly 
called  Perpetual  have  been  obtained,  and 
whoever  will  may  now  without  difficulty 
crown  himself  with  roses  at  any  season. 
A bare  enumeration  of  the  groups  in 
which  cultivated  roses  are  arranged  by 
growers  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
space;  but  the  reader  may  he  Interested 
in  knowing  that  the  number  of  wild  spe- 
cies described  by  botanists  exceeds  two 
hundred,  to  which  may  l>e  added  at  least 
as  many  more  subspecies  or  varieties ; 
while  the  list  of  garden  varieties,  mostly 
with  double  flowers,  numbers  thousands, 
and  is  every  year  receiving  fresh  additions. 
The  majority  of  these  are  raised  on  the 
Continent,  though  not  a few  held  in  high 
estimation  are  the  production  of  home 
rosetams. 

From  the  Burnet  Rose,  R.  spinosxssima , 
a native  of  Britain,  as  well  as  many  parts 
of  the  Continent,  all  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  Scotch  Rose  have  been  derived. 
R.rubiginosa  and  R.  micrantha , indigenous 
species,  are  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Sweet-brier.  R.eanina , with  its  varieties, 
is  the  common  Dog-rose  of  our  hedges.  R. 
arvensis  is  the  trailing  white  scentless 
rose  so  common  In  hedges  and  the  borders 
of  fields.  R.  tomentosa  and  R.  villosa 
are  the  species,  with  downy  leaves  and 
large  deep  red  blossoms,  which  love  to  find 
their  way  through  hedge-bushes  provok- 
ingly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  collector  of 
wtld  flowers.  The  task  of  discriminating 
the  species  of  this  large  genus  is  so  diffi- 
cult, even  to  the  professed  botanist,  that 
an  attempt  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
clue  in  an  elementary  work  like  the  present, 
would  be  futile.  The  Rose  is  the  national 
emblem  of  England.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ROSACEOUS.  Having  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  the  petals  of  a single  rose. 

ROSADE.  (Fr.)  Eugenia  malaccensis. 

ROSA  DEL  MONTE.  Brovmea  Rosa. 

ROSAGE.  (Fr/)  Rhododendron.  — DU 
CIEL.  Viscaria  Coeli-rosa, 

ROSCOEA.  A genus  of  Nepalese  herbs 
belonging  to  the  Z ingiber acea,  and  named 
in  honour  of  William  Roscoe,  the  accom- 
plished author  of  the  H istory  of  the  Medici, 
and  who  also  published  a magnificent  vo- 
lume on  the  plants  of  this  order.  The  erect 
leafy  stem  springs  from  a cluster  of  tube- 
rous roots,  and  bears  at  Its  upper  part  a 
spike  of  closely-packed  large  purple  flow- 
ers. These  flowers  have  a tubular  calyx ; 
a six  parted  corolla  whose  segments  are 
in  two  rows,  the  two  outer  lateral  segments 
narrow  and  spreading,  the  intermediate 
one  erect  and  arched,  and  the  two  inner 
lateral  ones  short,  the  intermediate  one 
called  the  Up  larger  and  two-lobed;  the 
filament  is  very  short,  and  bears  a curved 
anther  having  two  spurs  at  the  base ; the 
style  is  thread-like ; and  the  stigma  globu- 
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lar.  Some  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation 
as  stove-plants;  their  purple  flowers  are 
very  handsome.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ROSE.  Rosa.  — of  the  Alps.  Rhododendron 
hirsutum,  and  R.ferrugineum.  —of  Jericho. 
Anaslatica  hierochunlina ; also  said  to  be 
applied  to  Mesembryanthemum  Tripolium. 
— of  Heaven.  Viscaria  Cceli-rosa.  — of 
May.  Narcissus  poeticus.  — , AYRSHIRE. 
Rosa  arvensis.  — , BOURBON.  A form  of 
Rosa  indica.  BRIER.  Rosa  can ina.  — , 
BURNET.  Rosa  spinosissima.  — , CAB- 
BAGE. Rosa  centifolia.  — , CHINESE. 
Rosa  indica ; al§o  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinen- 
sis. —.CHANGEABLE.  Hibiscus  mutabilis. 

CHRISTMAS.  Helleborus  niger. 
CORN.  Papaver  Rhceas.  — , COTTON.  An 
American  name  for  Filagn.  — , DAMASK. 
Rosa  damit8ceva.  — , DOG.  Rosa  camna. 
— , ELDER.  Gerarde’s  name  for  a variety 
I of  Viburnum  Opulus.  — , FAIRY.  Rosa 
Lavyreneeana.  — , FRENCH.  Rosa  gallica. 
— , GUELDER,  or  GUELDRES.  The 
sterile-flowered  variety  of  Viburnum  Opu- 
lus. — , HOLLY.  He  l ninth  em  urn.  — , HUN- 
DRED-LEAVED. Rosa  centifolia.  — , JA- 
MAICA. Menana ; also  Blakea  trinervist 
— , MACARTNEY.  Rosa  bracteata. 
MALABAR.  Hibiscus  Rosa  malabarica. 
— , MALLOW.  Hibiscus  Moscheutos.  — , 
MONTH  LY.  Rosa  indica.  — , MOSS.  Agar- 
den  variety  of  Rosa  centifolia.  — , NOI- 
SETTE. A hybrid  rose  of  garden  origin. 
— , OFFICINAL.  Rosa  gallica.  — , 
PRAIRIE.  Rosa  setigera.  — PRO- 
VENCE, or  PROVINS.  Rosa  centifolia. 

. — , ROCK.  Helianthemum  ; also  Cistus.  — , 

; SAGE.  Turnera  ulmifolia.  — , SCOTCH, 
j Rosa  spinosissima.  — , SOUTH  SEA,  of 
Jamaica.  Nerium  Oleander.  — , SUN.  He- 
: lianthemum.  — , SWAMP.  Rosa  Carolina. 

| — , TEA-SCENTED.  A variety  of  Rosa 
■ indica.  — , WILD.  Blakea  trinerv is. 

j ROSE.  (Fr.i  Tbe  flowers  of  the  Rose. 

— DE  CAYENNE.  Hibiscus  muidbilis.  — 
IDECHIEN.  Rosa  canina.  —DE  CHINE. 

; Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis.  — DE  DAM  AS. 
j Rosa  damascena.  — DE  GUELDRE.  The 
sterile-flowered  ^variety  of  Viburnum  Opu- 
lus. — DE  JERICHO.  Anastatica  hiero- 
chuntina.  — I)E  ME  It.  Althcea  rosea.  — 
I)E  NOEL.  Helleborus  niger.  — DE  8E- 
RANE.  Pceonia  peregrina.  — D’INDE. 
Tagetes  erecta.  — D’OUTRE-MER.  Althcea 
rosea.  — DE  LA  CHINE.  Hibiscus  Rosa 
sinensis.  — 1)ES  CHAMPS.  Dipladenia 
Rosa  campestris.  — DU  Cl  EL.  Viscaria 
Cceli-rosa.  — DU  J A PON.  Hydrangea  Hor- 
ten sia  : also  Camellia  japoniea.  — MAUVE, 
or  TREM1ERE.  Althcea  rosea. 

ROSEA.  A genus  of  Cinchona  cere,  con 
slating  of  shrubs  natives  of  Mozambique. 
The  stipules  are  combined  below  into  a 
membranous  sheath,  and  above  are  pro- 
longed Into  an  awl-shaped  point.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  sessile,  in  axillary  clus- 
ters ; the  calyx  supported  by  six  overlap- 
ping bracts;  the  corolla  salver-shaped, 

[ with  the  tube  hairy  within,  and  the  limb 
divided  into  six  or  eight  spreading  lobes; 
the  stamens  six  to  eight,  projecting  from 


the  corolla ; the  style  cylindrical,  twisted 
towards  the  top ; the  stigma  cleft,  pro- 
j trading  from  the  corolla;  and  the  fruit 
I somewhat  fleshy  two-celled  few-seeded, 
! surmounted  by  the  calyx.  The  name  has 
also  been  given  to  a plant  synonymous 
with  Iresine.  [M.  T.  MJ 

R08E-A-RUBY.  Adonis  autumnalis. 

HOSEAU.  cFr.)  Arundo.  — A FLECHEB. 
Alpima  G along  a.  — A QUENOUILLE. 
Arundo  Donax.  — \ SUCRE.  Saccharum 
officinarum.  — DB  LA  PASSION,  or  DE8 
ETANGS.  Typha  latifolia.  — DES  INDES. 
| Bambusa.  — EPINEUX.  Calamus  Ro- 
lf ang.  — ODORANT.  A corns  Calamus.  — 
I PANACHE.  Digraphis  arundmacca  picta; 
i also  Arundo  Donux  vanegata. 

ROSE-BAY.  Epilobium  angusti folium. 

| ROSELLE.  Hibiscus  Sabdarijfa , the 
I pleasantly  acid  ripened  calyces  of  which 
1 are  used  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
j for  making  tarts  and  jellies,  as  well  as  a 
cool  refreshing  drink. 

ROSE-M ALOES.  An  Eastern  name  for 
the  liquid  storax  obtained  from  Liquidam- 
bar  orientals. 

ROSEMARY.  Rosmarinus  officinalis.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN.  Eurybia  Dampieri.  — , 
MARSH  Andromeda  polifolia;  also  an 
American  name  for  Statice  caroliniana.  — , 
SEA.  Schoberia  fruticosa.  —WILD.  Le- 
dum palustre ; also  Andromeda  polifolia. 
— , — , of  Jamaica.  Croton  Cascarilla. 

ROSENIA.  The  generic  name  of  two 
little-known  South  African  bushes  belong- 
ing to  the  groundsel  tribe  of  Composite **, 
and  characterised  by  their  many-flowered 
radiating  heads,  the  ray-florets  of  which 
are  fertile  and  strap-shaped,  the  disk  tu- 
bularand  perfect ; by  tbe  receptacle,  which 
has  chaffy  scales ; and  by  the  beakless 
achenes— those  of  the  disk-florets  crowned 
with  a pappus  of  two  scries  of  bristles, 

' the  outer  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
inner,  and  like  those  of  the  ray-florets 
which  are  in  a single  series.  The  twigs 
bear  small  prickles,  and  obovate  one- 
nerved  leaves,  more  or  less  clothed  above 
and  below  with  white  down ; the  flower- 
heads  are  terminal  and  yellow.  [A.  A.  BJ 

ROSE-ROOT.  Rhodiola  rosea. 

ROSETTA-WOOD.  A handsomely  veined 
East  Indian  wood  of  a lively  orange-red 
colour,  and  close  hard  texture. 

ROSEWOOD.  A valuable  South  Ameri- 
can timber,  produced  by  several  species  of 
Dalbcrgia.  That  most  esteemed,  obtained 
from  Rio  Janeiro,  is  said  to  be  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  I).  nigra:  but  inferior  sorts  are 
probably  yielded  by  Machcerinm  firmum , 
incorruptibile,  and  legale — trees  which  bear 
the  name  of  Jacaranda  in  Brazil ; and  it  is 
also  attributed  by  Lindley  to  species  of 
Triptolemaea.  — , AFRICAN.  The  wood 
of  Pteroearpus  erinaceus.  — , BURMESE. 
Tin*  wood  of  Pteroearpus  indicus.  — , 
CANARY.  Rhodorrhiza  scop  aria.  — , 
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DOMINICA.  The  wood  of  Cordia  Geras- 
canthns.  — , INDIAN.  The  timber  of 
Dalbergia  latifolia  and  sissaides.  — , JA- 
MAICA. The  wood  of  Amy  rid  balsamifcra, 
and  Linociera  lignstrina.  — , MOULMEIN. 
The  timber  of  a species  of  Milletia.  — , 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  The  wood  of  Tri- 
chilia  gland ulosa.  —.TASMANIAN.  The 
wood  of  one  of  the  Acacias. 

ROSE  WORT.  Rhodiola  rosea. 

ROSEWORTS.  Lindley’s  name  for  the 
Jto8ace(B. 

ROSIER.  (Fr.)  Rosa.  — X ODEUR 
DE  REINETTE.  Rosa  rubiginosa. 

ROSIN-WEED.  Silphium  laciniatum. 

ROSMARINUS.  The  technical  name  of 
the  plants  more  familiarly  known  under 
the  name  of  Rosemary.  The  genus  be- 
longs to  the  Labiatce , and  consists  of  but 
one  species,  the  Common  Rosemary,  R. 
officinalis,  a bush,  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  having  narrow 
stalkless  greyish  leaves,  the  edges  of 
which  are  rolled  round  on  to  the  under- 
j surface  ; and  flowers  with  a purplish  two- 
i lipped  calyx,  a white  or  pale-blue  corolla, 
from  which  protrude  two  stamens  only, 
each  stamen  having  a toothed  filament 
and  a two-celled  anther. 

Owing  to  its  agreeable  fragrance,  Rose- 
mary has  been  used  from  time  immemorial. 
It  was  anciently  employed  in  making 
garlands,  and  was  considered  useful  in 
| relieving  headache  and  in  stimulating  the 
flagging  mental  powers:  whence  it  was 
called  Herb  of  Memory  and  Repentance, 
j Thus  in  Hamlet , Ophelia  says— 

There’s  rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance  ; 

! and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  allusion  Is  made  to 
the  use  of  Rosemary  as  a token  of  re- 
membrance at  funerals— 

Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 

On  this  fair  corse. —Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

This  custom  has  not  wholly  disappeared 
from  among  us,  though  the  employment 
of  Rosemary  in  wedding- wreaths  as  a 
symbol  of  fidelity  is  now  obsolete.  Rose- 
mary has  slight  stimulant  properties,  but 
is  rarely  used  internally.  It  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  lotion  and  wash  for  the 
hair,  and  is  useful  in  cases  of  baldness. 
Its  chief  value,  however,  Is  as  a perfume; 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  Hungary 
t Water,  and  other  perfumes  of  a like  na- 
j ture.  [M.  T.M.]  I 

| There  is  a vulgar  belief  In  Gloucester-  ( 
j shire  that  the  Rosemary  will  not  grow  well 
| unless  in  the  house  where  the  mistress  is 
j * master;’  and  so  touchy  are  some  of  the 
I lords  of  the  creation  upon  this  point,  that 
we  have  more  than  once  suspected  them  j 

I of  privately  injuring  a growing  rosemary 

| in  order  to  destroy  this  evidence  of  their  ; 
■ want  of  authority. 

The  U9C  of  a decoction  of  rosemary-  I 
leaves  in  cider  as  a remedy  for  a cold,  as  j 
also  of  oil  of  rosemary  in  hnir-washes,  ! 

I I no  doubt  depends  upon  the  stimulating  1 


essential  oil  which  the  plant  contains  so 
abundantly.  [J.  B.] 

ROSO  DO  CAMPO.  A Brazilian  name 
for  Kielmeyera. 

ROSSOLIS.  (Fr.)  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

ROSTELLATE,  ROSTRATE.  Termi- 
nating gradually  in  a hard  long  straight 
point— as  the  pod  of  radish. 

ROSTELLUM.  A narrow  extension  of 
the  upper  edge  of  the  stigma  of  certain 
! orchids. 

ROSTRUM.  Any  beak-like  extension  ; 
as  in  the  stigma  of  some  asclepiads. 

I R03ULA  (adj.  ROSULATE).  A small 
rose  ; a rosette.  A collection  of  spreading 
leaves  or  petals  packed  one  over  the  other 
In  many  rows ; as  in  double  roses,  or  the 
offsets  of  house-leek. 

ROSULiSL  Little  warts  on  the  thallus 
of  lichens. 

ROTALA.  A genus  of  Lythracece  from 
India,  Australia,  and  Mexico,  consisting  of 
small  herbs,  with  opposite  or  whorled  ses- 
sile spreading  leaves,  and  minute  solitary 
axillary  flowers  with  a tubular  three- 
toothed (rarely  five-toothed)  calyx  ; three 
(rarely  five)  petals  or  none;  three  or  five 
stamens;  and  a threc-valved  capsule,  one- 
celled  by  the  obliteration  of  the  partitions, 
and  many-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

ROTATE,  ROTJEFORM.  Resembling  a 
wheel ; a monoi»etalous  corolla  with  a j 
spreading  limb  and  very  short  tube. 

ROTATION.  A motion  of  circulation 
confined  to  the  interior  of  the  cells  of 
plants. 

ROTH  I A trifoliata  is  a small  prostrate 
hairy  annual,  with  three  leaflets  to  its 
leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  on  leaf- 
opposed  pedicels.  It  Is  a common  weed 
In  many  parts  of  India,  and  forms  a 
genus  of  Leguminosce  of  the  suborder  Pa - | 
pilionacea?  and  tribe  Genisteat.  It  is  allied  j 
to  Argyrolobium  and  to  Lotononis , and  | 
much  resembles  some  species  in  habit, but 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  keel-petals 
being  almost  or  quite  free,  and  by  the  nar- 
row linear  pod. 

A few  composite  plants  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  the  Canary  Isles,  closely 
related  to  Hieracium , were  also  at  one  time  j 
ranked  as  a genus  under  this  name, but  they 
are  now  included  in  Andryala.  They  are  i 
biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  with  entire 
toothed  or  pinnatifld  leaves,  often  clothed  j 
with  soft  ri*ty  down;  and  tlielr  yellow  flow-  i 
er-heads,  about  the  size  of  those  of  hawk- 
weeds,  are  disposed  i n a corymbose  man  ner  I 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  [A.  A.  B.]  I 

ROTTBOELLTA.  A genus  of  grasses  1 1 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Rottboelliece.  The  J 
inflorescence  Is  In  round  jointed  spikes,  i 
the  spike  lets  inserted  in  notches  on  alter- 
nate sides  of  the  spike,  one  to  two-flow- 
ered, the  lower  male  or  neuter ; pales  i 
membranaceous  or  shining;  upper  flower  | 
hermaphrodite;  stamens  three;  stigmas 
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feathery.  There  are  twenty-seven  species 
j described  under  this  genus  by  Steudel, 

! and  they  arc  widely  distributed  over  the 
| surface  of  the  globe,  a large  portion  of 
j them  inhabiting  salt-marshes.  [D.  M.] 

ROTTLERA.  A genus  of  Euphorbiacerr, 
comprising  about  twenty  species,  of  alter- 
nate (rarely  opposite)  leaved  bushes  or 
small  trees,  found  in  tropical  Asia  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Australia.  They  are  cha- 
racterised by  their  two  to  five-parted 
calyx ; by  the  total  absence  of  corolla  or 
disk;  by  the  numerous  stamens  in  the 
sterile  flowers,  with  their  filaments  free  or 
united  near  the  base  into  a number  of 
parcels ; and  by  the  female  flowers  having 
an  ovary  with  two  to  four  one-seeded  cells 
crowned  with  alike  number  of  undivided 
somewhat  feathery  styles.  The  leaves 
have  rather  long  stalks,  furnished  with 
two  glands  at  their  point  of  union  with 
the  blades ; the  latter  vary  much  in  form, 
some  few  being  peltate,  others  lobed  or 
toothed,  and  both  surfaces  in  many  cases 
are  clothed  with  soft  starry  hairs.  The 
inconspicuous  green  or  whitish  flowers 
j are  sterile  and  fertile  on  the  same  or  on 
i different  plants,  and  disposed  In  axillary 
j or  terminal  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles. 

I R.  tinctoria  is  a very  common  Indian 
i bush  or  small  tree,  also  found  In  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  tropical  Australia,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Han  bury,  in  South  Ara- 
bia. The  leaves  are  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long,  smooth  above,  and  minutely 
downy  below.  From  the  surface  of  the 
trilobed  capsules  of  this  plant,  which  arc 
about  the  size  of  peas,  a red  mealy  powder 
is  obtained,  well  known  in  India  as  Kaniala, 
and  much  used  by  Hindoo  silk-dyers,  who 
obtain  from  it,  according  to  Roxburgh,  a 
j deep  bright  durable  orange  or  flame  co- 
; lour  of  great  beauty.  This  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  powder  in  a solution  of  car- 
| bon  ate  of  soda.  4 The  capsules  are  ripe  in 
February'  or  March,  and  the  red  powder 
is  brushed  off  and  collected  for  sale,  no 
other  preparation  being  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it/ 

The  root  of  the  tree  Is  also  said  to  be 
used  in  dyeing.  From  a paper  by  Mr. 

I Hanbury  on  tills  plant  in  the  Pharmaceu- 
j tical  Journal  for  February  1858,  to  which  the  ; 
i reader  is  referred  for  a full  account  of  the  ■ 
! KAmala,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  cutaneous  j 
j complaints.  4 Among  the  Arabs  of  Aden 
j it  is  given  internally  in  leprosy,  and  used  , 
j in  solution  to  remove  freckles  and  pus-  i 
tules;’  while  In  this  country  it  has  been 
used  successfully  in  treating  the  eruption 
known  as  wildfire  on  children,  by  rubbing 
I the  powder  over  the  affected  part  with 
moist  lint.  It  appears,  however,  to  Ik* 
j most  valued  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
j been  extensively  used  with  much  success 
tn  India  in  cases  of  tapeworm ; three 
! drachms  being  sufficient  for  a robust 
| person,  and  half  that  quantity  for  one 
j of  feeble  habit.  The  genus  is  dedicated  to 
1 Dr.  Rattier,  an  eminent  Dutch  missionary 
and  naturalist.  [A.  A.  B.) 

I ROTUND.  Orbicular,  a little  inclining 


| to  be  oblong;  as  the  leaf  of  Lysimachia 
I Nnmmularm , Mentha  rotundifolia , &c. 

ROTUNDATE.  Rounded  off;  a term 
usually  applied  to  bodies  which  are  not 
round  themselves,  but  only  at  their  ends. 

ROUCOU,  ROCOUYER.  The  Arnotto, 
Bixa  Orellana. 

ROUDON.  (Fr.)  Coriaria. 

ROUGE-BE.  (Fr.)  Camclina  sativa. 

ROTTGE-HERBE,  or  ROUGEOLE.  (Fr.) 
Melampyrum  arvense. 

ROUGEOTTE.  (Fr.)  Adonis  crstivalis. 

ROUGE-PLANT.  Rivina  tinctoria. 

ROUGETTE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

ROUGH,  ROUGH  ISH.  Covered  with 
little  hard  or  sharp  elevations,  which  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  roughness;  also  ap- 
plied to  surfaces  covered  with  coarse  stiff 
hairs. 

ROUILLE.  (Fr.)  Uredo  linearis,  and 
U.  Rnbigo-vera. 

ROULINIA.  A genus  of  Aselepiadacew , 
composed  of  about  a dozen  species,  ail  of 
which  arc  inhabitants  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica, and  have  a twining  habit.  Their 
leaves  are  cordate,  and  of  a lively  green 
colour;  their  flowers  scented,  pale-yellow 
or  whitish,  and  arranged  In  racemes;  their 
calyx  is  five-cleft ; their  corolla  rotate  and 
flve-lobed  ; and  their  fruit  smooth  on  the 
surface  and  ventricose.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  uses.  The  Roulinia  of  Brogniart 
is  a totally  different  plant,  synonymous 
with  Dusylirion.  [B.  S.] 

ROUM.  A blue  dye-stuff  of  Assam, 
obtained  from  a Bpecles  of  Rnellia. 

ROUMA.  (Fr.)  Ranunculus  asiaticus. 

ROUMEA.  Xylosma. 

ROUPELLIA.  A genus  of  Apocynacecc, 
comprising  a climbing  plant,  native  of 
Sierra  Leone.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted, 
with  a ring  of  small  glands  at  the  base; 
the  corolla  Is  creamy-white  in  colour,  fun- 
nel-shaped, its  limb  divided  into  five  broad 
twisted  segments,  while  from  its  throat  ; 
project  ten  flesh-coloured  or  brown  pro- 
cesses united  Into  a ring  below;  the  fila- 
ments are  very  short,  the  anthers  pointed ; 
and  the  style  is  dilated  into  a fleshy  flve- 
furrowed  mass,  which  is  adherent  to  the 
anthers.  This  plant  was  supposed  to  yield 
the  creain-fruit  of  Sierra  Leone;  but  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  fruit  of  the  present  plant  in 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  states  that  it 
is  follicular,  and  therefore  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  cream-fruit.  R.  grata  is  a 
showy  stove-climber,  whose  flowers,  how- 
ever, scarcely  realise  in  this  country  the 
expectations  formed  of  them.  [M.  T.  M.) 

ROURE.  (Fr.t  Quercvs  pednncukita.  — 
DES  CORROYEUKS.  Rhus  Coriaria. 

ROURE  A.  A genus  of  Connaracea, 
comprising  upwards  of  forty  species,  I 
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distributed  chiefly  In  tropical  Asia  and  i 
tropical  America,  one  occurring  in  Africa.  ! 
It  belongs  with  Connarus  to  tbearillate- 
seeded  group  of  the  tribe  Connarece,  and  is  I 
distinguished  from  that  genus  by  its  ses- 
sile capsule,  and  by  its  calyx  growing  on 
after  flowering.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  scandent,  with  alternate  coria- 
ceous imparlpinnate  leaves,  and  axillary  j 
panicles  of  small  flowers.  [T.  M.J  I 

ROUREOPSIS.  A name  proposed  by  ; 
Plan  chon  for  two  Malayan  species  of  f 
Rourea,  which  have  since  been  reunited  : 
with  the  latter  genus. 

ROU-ROU.  A Mexican  furniture-wood 
resembling  rosewood. 

ROUSSEA  (or  ROUSS^EA)  simplex  is  , 
the  sole  representative  of  a genus  of  doubt-  i 
ful  affinity,  lately  classed  with  Brexiacen. 
It  is  a scandent  epiphytal  shrub  inhabiting 
the  Mauritius,  with  opposite  oblong  leaves,  1 
and  axillary  flowers,  which  are  white  out- j 
side  and  purplish  within.  The  calyx*  is 
deeply  flve-cleft ; the  corolla  monopetalous 
flve-lobed  (or,  as  some  would  describe  it, 
having  five  petals  growing  together);  there  . 
are  five  stamens ; and  a fleshy  five-celled 
berry,  containing  numerous  seeds.  [B.  S.) 

ROUVET.  (Fr.)  Osyris  alba. 

ROUVRE.  (Fr.)  Quercus  sessiliflora,  — 
DES  COltUOYEURS.  Rhus  Coriana. 

ROWAN-TREE.  A Scotch  name  for 
Pyrus  A uruparia. 

ROXBURGHIA,  ROXBURGH  I ACE/E.  I 
A genus  of  monocotyledons  presenting  so  j 
many  curious  peculiarities  in  structure  as 
to  be  generally  admitted  as  a distinct  ! 
order,  the  immediate  affinities  of  which 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  It  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  species  from  India 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are 
all  tall  twiners,  with  broad  leaves,  mostly 
opposite,  and  marked  by  several  longitu- 
dinal ribs  having  transverse  veins  between 
them.  The  axillary  peduncles  bear  one  or 
very  few  green  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  handsome  but  very  fetid  ; the  peri- 
anth has  four  divisions ; there  are  four 
stamens,  and  the  ovary  and  fruit  consist  i 
of  a simple  carpel  opening  when  ripe  in 
two  valves,  numbers  all  very  unusual  I 
among  monocotyledons.  The  seeds  are 
long,  hanging  from  long  funicles,  covered  I 
towards  the  top  with  linear  pellucid  vesi-  I 
cles.  The  thick  tuberous  roots,  after  a 
previous  preparation  with  lime-water,  are 
candied  with  sugar  and  taken  with  tea,  i 
but  are  said  to  be  insipid. 

ROYENA.  A Cape  genus  of  shrubs  or 
trees  referred  to  the  Ebenacece,  numbering  j 
about  twenty  species,  and  differing  from 
the  true  ebony  ( Diaspyros),  as  well  as 
others  in  the  family,  in  the  flowers  being 
fertile  and  sterile  on  the  same  instead  of 
on  different  plants.  They  have  alternate 
simple  entire  smooth  or  downy  leaves, 
either  willow-like  spathulate  or  ovate  in 
form,  bearing  in  their  axils  one  to  three- 
stalked  white  or  yellow  flowers  not  unlike  1 


those  of  some  Andromeda.  These  have 
a flve-lobed  calyx,  which  in  some  continues 
to  grow  after  the  flower  withers;  a five- 
parted  bell-shaped  corolla  with  obtuse 
lobes ; ten  stamens,  two  opposite  each  co- 
rolla-lobe; and  a hairy  two  to  ten-celled 
ovary  crowned  with  two  to  five  styles.  The 
fruits  are  globular  or  elliptical  berries 
about  the  size  of  damsons,  usually  with  five 
one-seeded  ceils. 

R.  lucida  is  a pretty  white-flowered  bosh 
sometimes  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  Its 
ovate  leaves  are  at  first  slightly  downy, 
but  glossy  when  mature;  and  the  white 
flowers  are  stalked  and  solitary  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  wood  of  these  plants 
is  of  a like  nature  with  ebony;  but 
the  trees  do  not  grow  to  a great  size.  It 
was  named  Royena  by  Linnaeus  after 
Adrien  Van  Royen,  once  Professor  of  Bo- 
tany at  Leyden.  [A.  A.  B.] 

ROYLEA.  The  name  of  a genus  be- 
longing to  the  Labiatce,  distinguished  from 
its  congeners  by  having  the  border  of  the 
calyx  in  five  equal  divisions,  and  the  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla  with  its  middle  lobe 
entire.  The  only  species  is  R.  clegans , a 
native  of  India,  an  erect  shrub  having  its 
branches  clothed  with  fine  down,  the 
leaves  hairy  ovate  or  subcordate,  and  the 
flowers  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
pale  red.  The  genus  is  named  in  honour 
of  the  late  Dr.  Royle,  a well-known  bota- 
nist, author  of  Illustrations  of  the  Botany 
of  the  Himalaya , &c.  [G.  D.] 

ROZELLE.  Hibiscus  Sabdarifa ; see 
Roselle. 

RUAY.  Reeds  used  as  weights  In  India 
and  Burmah,  the  small  Ruay  being  those  of 
Abriis  precaiortn8,ux\<\  the  large  Ruay  those 
of  Adenunthera  pavonina. 

RUBAN  D’EAU.  (Fr.)  JSparganium  ra- 
mosnm.  — , DE  BERGKRE.  Digraphis 
arundinacca  picta.  — , GRAND.  Arundo 
Donax.  — - , PETIT.  Digraphis  arundinacea. 

RUBANIER.  (Fr.)  Sparganium . 

RITBELLUS,  RUBENS,  RUBER,  RU- 
BESCENS.  The  same  as  Red,  Reddish. 

RU  BEOLE.  (Fr.)  Sherardia. 

RUBTACEjE.  Under  this  name  those 
botanists  who  think  that  each  whorl  of 
leaves  in  Qalinm  and  its  allies  should  be 
considered  as  two  opposite  leaves  and  two 
or  more  stipules,  unite  the  two  orders 
Cmchonacere  and  Galiacca3.  The  large  or- 
der thus  formed  would  comprise  all  mono- 
petalous  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  In- 
terpol,iolar  stipules,  stamens  Inserted  in 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  alternating 
with  its  lobes,  and  an  inferior  compound 
ovary. 

RUBIA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Galiacece , 
so  named  from  the  Latin  ruber  red,  in 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  roots.  The 
species  are  perennial  herbs,  occasionally 
somewhat  shrubby  at  the  base,  and  rough 
with  stiff  hairs.  The  flowers  are  axillary 
or  terminal;  the  limb  of  the  calyx  entire 
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or  scarcely  developed ; the  corolla  rotate, 
five-parted ; the  stamens  five,  partially 
protruding  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla; 
and  the  styles  two,  confluent  at  the  base, 
the  stigmas  button-like.  Fruit  somewhat 
globular  juicy  two-lobed,  two  or  rarely 
one-celled,  each  cell  containing  a single 
seed. 

The  dye  known  as  Madder  couslsts  of 
the  dried  roots  of  It.  tinctorum.  In  the 
living  roots  the  colouring-matter  is  yel- 
low, but  t li i 8 becomes  red  on  drying.  The 
best  madder  Is  imported  from  the  Levant, 
but  some  comes  from  Holland  and  France ; 

I the  dye  is  much  used  in  the  latter  country 
under  the  name  of  Ga  ranee.  Some  of  the 
Indian  species  also  yield  a red  dye. 

Madder  has  sometimes  been  stated  to  pos- 
sess medicinal  virtues;  these,  however, are 
I so  slight  as  to  be  now  disregarded.  The 
! bones  of  young  animals  fed  on  madder 
■ become  tinged  with  a red  colour,  and  phy- 


siologists avail  themselves  of  this  fact  In 
their  researches  on  the  mode  of  growth  of 
the  bones.  The  stem  and  leaves  of  It. 
tinctorum  are  used  In  France  for  polishing 
metal  work,  for  which  purpose  their  stiff 
hairs  adapt  them.  The  leaves  and  herbage 
also  arc  used  as  fodder  for  animals. 

One  species.  It.  peregrina , Is  native  in  the 
Soutli-west  of  England.  It  is  a straggling 
herb,  trailing  over  bushes  by  means  of 
recurved  prickles  projecting  from  thd 
edges  of  the  leaves  and  stem.  It  greatly 
resembles  the  species  of  Galium , to  which 
genus  indeed  the  present  is  very  closely 
allied;  but  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  fleshy  fruit,  destitute  of 
prickles  or  hairs,  and  by  the  five  not  four- 
parted  flowers.  [31.  T.  M.j 

RUBICUND.  Blushing;  rosy  red. 

RUBIGINOSE.  Brown-red  ; a term 
usually  employed  to  denote  a surface 
whose  peculiar  colour  Is  owing  to  glandu- 
lar hairs. 

RUBOR,  EDO.  Redness  of  any  sort. 


RUBSEN  CAKE.  An  oilcake  made  on 
the  Continent  from  the  seeds  of  Braesica 
pracox . 

RUBUS.  The  genus  of  the  Bramble, 
Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Dewberry,  and 
Cloudberry.  The  species  are  mostly  shrill* 
(rarely  herbs)  trailing  or  erect,  with  prick- 
ly stems,  pinnate  quinatc  ternate  or 
simply  lobed  leaves,  and  edible  fruit.  They 
belong  to  the  Rosacea,  among  which  they 
are  sufficiently  marked  by  the  form  of  their 
fruit.  The  plants  of  this  family,  growing 
in  all  situations  and  in  every  kind  of  soil, 
vary  greatly,  and  are  consequently  most 
perplexing  to  the  botanist ; and  so  little  are 
authors  agreed  as  to  which  are  species 
and  which  varieties,  that  while  Hooker 
and  Arnott  reckon  but  five  species,  Ba- 
blngton  enumerates  thirty-five.  In  a 
popular  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion those  only  which  may  be  considered 
typical  species.  Of  It.Idfpus  no  more  need 
be  said  than  that  it  19  the  original  of  the 
many  varieties  of  Raspberry,  and  in  its 
wild  state  differs  from  the  cultivated 
kinds  mainly  In  its  smaller  size.  R.  rham- 
nifolius  and  R.  corylifoUus  furnish  the 
Blackberries  of  the  hedges,  in  which  the 
calyx  of  the  fruit  is  reflexed  ; R.  frnticosus 
has  also  a reflexed  calyx,  but  the  leaves 
are  hoary  beneath.  It.  casius  furnishes 
Dewberries,  distinguished  by  the  large 
size  of  the  grains,  which  are  covered  with 
bloom  and  few  in  number,  the  whole  being 
closely  clasped  by  the  calyx.  R.  saxatilis , 
the  Roebuck-berry,  and  t lie  badge  of  the  > 
M‘Nabs,  is  an  herbaceous  species  found  in 
mountainous  places  In  the  North,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  ternate  leaves,  and  fruit 
of  few  red  large  grains.  R.  Chain  mu  or  ns, 
the  Cloudberry,  and  badge  of  the  M'Far- 
lanes,  is  also  herbaceous,  with  an  erect 
stem  six  toeight  inches  high,  lobed  leaves, 
and  a single  flower  w hich  is  succeeded  by 
a largo  orange-red  fruit  of  an  agreeable 
flavour.  The  double-flowering  Rnbns  of 
gardens  is  a variety  of  R.  fmticosus.  R. 
laciniatns,  of  which  the  native  country  is 
unknown,  Isarampant  species  with  deeply 
cut  leaves,  and  large  black  fruit,  which  are 
highly  ornamental  during  autumn.  R. 
odor  at  us,  the  American  Bramble,  is  an  erect 
unbranched  shrub,  with  large  flve-lobed 
leaves.and  rose-coloured  flowers.  R.occiden- 
talis , the  Virginian  Raspberry,  has  pinnate 
and  ternate  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  black 
fruit.  Other  species  are  grown  in  gardens, 
and  twro  or  three  are  deemed  worthy  of  the 
conservatory.  Frencn  ; Bonce;  German: 
Bmmbrerst  ranch.  [C.  A.  J.] 

The  Raspberry,  R . Tdmis , is  a deciduous 
shrub  with  perennial  creeping  roots,  bi- 
ennial stems,  which  are  round  villose  or 
prickly,  and  pinnate  leaves  which  become 
trifoliate  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoots.  The  stems  are  technically  termed 
caves.  The  Raspberry  Is  a native  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  most  countries  In  Europe. 

It  grows  wild  as  far  north  as  Lai.  70°, 
and  southward  it  appears  to  have  been 
abundant  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Lat.  39°  40'.  It  was  known  to  theanclentB, 
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and  Linnaeus  retained  the  classic  name  of 
Ida,  with  which  it  was  associated  by  Dios*  | 
coride*.  It  was  called  in  Greek  Britos  : 
/do mi,  and  in  Latin  Riibus  Idrra,  the  Bram- 
ble of  Mount  Ida.  The  generic  name  of  | 
Rub  ns  is  from  the  Celtic  rub , red.  The  t 
fruit  is  called  in  German  Hindbeer  or  I 
Himbeer , in  Dutch  Braamboos , and  in  Da- , 
nish  Hindeb&r.  Gerarde  calls  it  Raspis  or  | 
Hindberry ; in  Scotland  the  plants  and 
fruits  are  called  Rasps  very  generally, 
doubtless  from  the  roughness  of  the  stems; 
but  it  is  also  known  by  the  older  Saxon  or 
German  name  of  Hindbeer  in  some  parts, 
and  that  is  used  by  the  Ettrlck  Shepherd  : 

’Twai  only  to  hear  the  yorling  *ing. 

And  pu’  tne  crawflower  round  the  spring, 

The  scarlet  hep  and  the  hindberrie. 

And  the  nut  that  hang  frae  the  haxel  tree. 

Nor  KUmcnie  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 

The  Raspberry  is  much  employed  by  cooks 
and  confectioners  in  various  ways,  and 
also  in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs.  It 
has  a peculiarly  rich  aroma,  and  in  this 
respect  none  of  the  many  varieties  exceeds 
the  Red  Antwerp  ; some  others  are  larger, 
but  inversely  in  proportion  to  their  size  J 
they  are  deficient  in  aroma.  [R.T.]  i 

It  is  well  known  that  the  barren  shoots 
of  most  of  our  British  Rubi,  from  being 
too  flexile  to  keep  upright,  bend  down- 
wards even  from  the  hedges  and  thickets  j 
and  root  their  ends  in  the  soil,  thus  fol- 
lowing that  mode  of  increase  which  in 
the  strawberry  Is  effected  by  the  scion. 
The  loop  thus  formed  was  formerly  an 
object  of  occasional  search,  being  reputed  I 
in  some  counties  (and  we  have  known  It 
so  in  Gloucestershire)  as  capable  of  curing 
hernia  or  rupture  when  used  aright,  to  j 
which  end  the  afflicted  child  is  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  arch- , 
ing  bramble.  The  origin  of  this  custom  : 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out;  but,  as  is  re- 
marked in  Notes  and  Queries , the  passing 
of  children  through  holes  in  the  earth,  I 
rocks,  and  trees,  once  an  established  rite,  | 
is  still  practised  in  various  parts  of  Corn- 
wall. Children  affected  with  hernia  are  | 
still  passed  through  a silt  In  an  ash  sapling  i 
before  sunrise,  fasting ; after  which  the  ! 
slit  portions  are  bound  up,  and  as  they  , 
unite  so  the  malady  is  cured. 

It  would  appear  that  in  Cornwall  the  i 
bramble-cure  is  only  employed  for  boils, 
the  sufferer  being  either  dragged  or  made  i 
to  crawl  beneath  the  rooted  shoot. 

We  have  heard  of  cow's  that  were  said 
to  be  mouse-crope,  or  to  have  been  walked 
over  by  a shrew-mouse  (an  ancient  way  of  i 
accounting  for  paralysis),  being  dragged 
through  the  bramble-loop,  in  which  case, 
if  the  creature  could  wait  the  time  of  flnd- 
ingaloop  large  enough  and  suffer  the  drag- 
ging process  at  the  end,  we  should  say  the 
case  would  not  be  so  hopeless  as  that  of 
our  friend’s  fat  pig,  who,  when  she  was 
ailing,  ‘had  a mind  to  kill  her  to  make 
sure  on  her/  [J.  B.] 

RUBY-WOOD.  The  Red  Banders  wood 
of  commerce,  produced  by  Pterocarpus 
santalinus. 


RUCKERIA.  A genua  of  stemless  Cape 
herbs  belonging  to  the  thistle  group  of 
the  Composites, and  somewhat  intermediate 
in  character  betweeu  Othonna  and  Euryops , 
differing  from  the  former  in  the  pappus 
1>eing  alike  in  the  ray  and  disk-florets,  and 
from  the  latter  in  the  sterile  disk-florets  j 
having  undivided  stigmas.  The  leaves,  * 
which  arise  from  the  somewhatwoody  collar 
of  the  plant,  are  pinnately-parted  with  li- 
near segments,  and  the  rayed  flower-head  Is 
single  on  the  apex  of  a naked  flower-stalk. 

R.  tagetoides  takes  its  name  from  its  out-  : 
ward  resemblance  to  some  French  mari- 
golds. The  cup-shaped  Involucre  consists 
of  a single  series  of  oblong  pointed  scales ; 
the  strap-shaped  ray-florets  are  fertile; 
the  disk-florets  tubular  and  sterile  (rarely 
perfect);  and  the  woolly  pappus  consists 
of  many  series  of  loosely-bearded  white 
hairs.  The  three  known  species  a e rather 
showy  plants.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RUDBECKIA.  A well-known  North  : 
American  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  ive- 
longing  to  the  Compositi p,  and  nearly  re-  1 
lated  to  Helianthus,  from  which  they  may 
he  recognised  by  the  cone-shaped  Instead 
of  fiat  receptacle  oil  which  the  florets  are  i 
seated  : and  from  other  of  their  allies  by 
their  four-sided  achenes,  which  are  either 
naked  or  furnished  w ith  a minute  crown- 
shaped  pappus,  and  embraced  by  the  boat-  j 
shaped  chaffy  scales  of  the  receptacle. 
From  among  the  fifteen  known  species,  ! 
at  least  seven  have  been  cultivated  in 
gardens.  R.  laciniata , very  common  in 
herbaceous  borders,  is  a smooth  brandling 
plant  four  to  eight  feet  high,  the  lower 
leaves  pin  n at  el  y parted,  while  those  of  the 
stein  are  three  or  five-parted,  with  ovate 
or  lance-shaped  toothed  segments.  The 
yellow-rayed  flower-heads  have  drooping 
rays,  neutral,  and  in  a single  series ; and 
the  tubular  and  perfect  disk-florets  are 
of  a greenish-yellow  colour.  R.  hirla  Is 
clothed  throughout  with  rough  hairs,  the 
steni9  slightly  branched,  one  to  three  feet 
high,  the  lower  leaves  spathulate  three- 
nerved,  and  thenpper  ones  ovate  or  lance- 
shaped and  sessile,  while  the  handsome 
flower-heads  with  bright-yellow  rays  and  a 
dark-purple  disk  arc  borne  on  the  naked 
summits  of  the  branches.  Both  are  Cana- 
dian as  well  as  United  States  plants.  The 
species  are  desirable  and  suitable  for 
planting  in  flower-border*.  LinnaM.s  named 
the  genus  after  the  Professors  Rudl*eck, 
father  and  sou,  who  were  his  predecessors 
at  Vptsjtl.  [A.  A.  B.J 

RUDDES.  Calendula  officinalis',  also 
Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

RUDERALIS.  Growing  among  rubbish, 
or  in  waste  places. 

RUDGEA.  A genus  of  Ci nch on ace(r,  con-  i 
Bisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Gut- 
ana,  with  greyish  hairy  branches,  large 
fringed  deciduous  stipules,  and  flowers  in 
dense  terminal  panicles.  The  limb  of  the 
calyx  is  divided  into  five  sharp  segments  ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  elongated 
tube,  and  a limb  divided  into  five  narrow  ! | 
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segments  abruptly  bent  downwards ; sta- 
mens five,  Included  within  the  corolla; 
style  simple ; stigma  divided  into  two 
plates.  Fruit  succulent,  two-celled,  two- 
seeded.  The  flowers  become  black  as  they 
dry.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUDIMENTARY.  In  an  incomplete  con- 
dition. 

RUDOLPHIA.  Three  extremely  hand- 
some scarlet-flowered  woody  leguminous 
climbers,  found  in  Mexico  and  San  Domin- 
go, form  this  genus,  which  Is  nearly  allied 
I to  Erythrina,  though  readily  distinguished 
i by  the  simple  instead  of  trifoliate  leaves, 
as  well  as  by  the  calyx,  which  is  tubular, 
and  rather  deeply  divided  into  four  teeth, 
the  upper  and  lower  longer  than  the  lateral 
ones.  The  glossy  entire  leaves  are  some- 
what heart-shaped  in  form  ; and  the  band- 
some  flowers— remarkable  for  their  narrow 
pointed  standard  nearly  an  Inch  in  length—  | 
are  arranged  in  axillary  stalked  racemes, 
which  are  sometimes  more  than  a foot  long. 
The  pods  are  compressed  and  many-seeded. 
None  of  the  species  are  as  yet  known  In 
gardens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RUE.  Ruta.  — , COMMON.  Ruta  gra- 
: venlens.  — , FEN.  Thalictrum  fiavum.  — , 

[ GOAT’S.  Galega officinalis.  —.MEADOW. 

| Thalictrum  flavum.  — , SYRIAN.  Pegu- 
: 7imn  liar  mala.  — , WALL.  Asplemum 

Ruta  muraria. 

RUE.  (Fr.)  Ruta.  - DU  CHfivRE.  1 
Galega  officinalis.  — DE  MURAILLE. 
Asplenium  Ruta  mar  aria.  — DES  CHIENS. 
Scrophularia  canina.  — DES  JARDINS. 
Ruta  graveolens.  — DES  PRfiS.  Thalictrum 
fiavum. 

RUE  ELI  A.  A large  genus  of  Acantha-  1 
cerv , consisting  of  pilose  herbs,  natives  of  I 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  They  have  i 
opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  and 
terminal  spikes,  with  leafy  bracts.  The  1 
calyx  is  five-parted : the  corolla  somewhat  j 
campaimlatc,  with  a limb  composed  of  five  j 
equal  spreading  segments;  the  four  didy-  ■ 
namous  stamens  are  included ; the  style 
is  simple,  with  a subulate  stigma ; and  the 
capsule  is  two-ceiled,  with  six  to  eight 
seeds.  Some  species  are  cultivated  because 
of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  [W.  0.] 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  used  in 
the  East  in  the  preparation  of  a blue  colour- 
ing-matter of  the  nature  of  indigo,  but  no 
precise  information  exists  as  to  the  parti- 
cular species  thus  employed.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  a Chinese  plant,  tem- 
porarily named  R.  indigotica  by  Mr.  For- 
tune. This  Is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ningpo  and  other  parts 
of  the  province  of  Chekiang,  and  the  indigo 
prepared  from  It  is  largely  used  by  the 
country-people  for  dyeing  their  blue  cloth. 
The  pigment  is  prepared  from  the  entire 
plant  by  a process  somewhat  resembling 
that  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
common  indigo.  The  plant  forms  a bush 
a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  high,  and  is  cut 
down  before  the  flowers  appear.  Large 
quantities  of  it  are  thrown  into  a circular 


tank  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  two  I 
feet  in  depth,  covered  with  water,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  about  five  days,  when 
they  become  partially  decomposed,  and  are 
removed  by  means  of  large  flat-headed 
brooms  made  of  bamboo  twigs.  The  water 
is  then  well  stirred  with  the  brooms,  and 
kept  in  a rapid  circular  motion  for  some  lj 
time,  and  about  forty  pounds  of  lime  tho-  I 
roughly  mixed  with  it,  after  which  it  is  I 
beaten  with  bamboo  rakes  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  the  supernatant 
J liquor  is  drawn  ofT,  and  the  thick  paste  of  I 
blue  colouring-matter  packed  In  baskets 
and  exposed  for  sale— it  being  used  for  dye- 
ing while  In  a wet  state.  The  Chinese 
name  Tien-ching  is  given  to  both  the  in- 
digo of  this  plant,  and  to  that  of  Isatis  in- 
digotica. In  Assam  a species  of  Ruellia 
called  Room  or  Room,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Chinese,  is  used  for  the  i 
same  purpose ; and  others  In  Pegu,  Bur- 
mah,  and  Singapore.  [A.  S.] 

RUEWORTS.  Lindley’s  name  for  the 
Rutacece. 

RUFESCEXS,  RUFUS.  Pale  red,  mixed 
with  brown. 

RUGA.  A wrinkle  : hence  rugose,  co- 
vered with  wrinkled  lines,  the  spaces  be- 
tween which  are  convex ; as  the  leaves  of 
garden  sage. 

RU IZI  A.  The  name  given  to  a few  shrubs 
of  the  Sterculiacem  found  in  the  Island  of 
Bourbon,  and  closely  related  to  Dombeya 
or  Astrapwa , but  differing  in  all  the  twenty 
stamens  of  the  flowers  being  anther-bear- 
ing, as  well  as  in  their  ten-celled  ovary. 
The  four  species  are  named  respectively 
palmata,  lobata , cordata , and  dissecta,  from 
their  palmate  or  maple-like,  lobed  heart- 
shaped  or  dissected  leaves,  wh  ich  are  stalk- 
ed alternate  and  downy  underneath.  The 
white  or  rosy  flowers,  somewhat  like  minia- 
ture mallows,  are  disposed  In  axillary 
stalked  cymes,  each  flower  having  a five- 
parted  calyx  with  two  bracts  at  its  base; 
five  oblong  clawed  petals ; twenty  stamens; 
and  a ten-celled  ovary  crowned  with  ten 
short  styles.  The  fruits  are  ten  celled 
globular  capsules  with  two  seeds  in  each  ! 
cell.  The  name  of  Dr.  Hippolite  Ruiz,  an 
eminent  Spanish  botanist  and  traveller  in  I 
Peru  and  Chili,  is  perpetuated  in  this  ge-  ! 
nus.  [A.  A.  B.J  | 

RULINGIA.  Under  this  name  are  asso-  i 
elated  about  a dozen  species  of  Australian  1 
plauts  belonging  to  the  Byttneriacerc , and  I 
closely  related  to  Byttncria  itself,  but 
readily  recognised  by  the  absence  of  the 
strap-like  appendage  seen  on  the  back  of 
the  petals  in  that  genus.  They  are  small 
erect  branching  bushes,  the  stems  and 
especially  the  leaves  more  or  less  clothed 
with  soft  starry  hairs,  like  those  seen  on 
Thomasia  and  Lasiopetalum.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  ana  disposed  in  axillary 
or  terminal  cymes.  They  have  a five-parted 
calyx  with  triangular  segments ; fivepetals, 
concave  at  the  hase.wlth  the  sides  incurved 
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I go  as  to  form  a little  bag,  and  strap-shaped 
upwards;  ten  stamens  slightly  united  at 
the  base  into  a ring,  the  alternate  ones 
1 only  bearing  anthers;  and  a five-celled 
ovary  crowned  with  five  more  or  less  united 
styles.  The  fruits  are  smooth  or  rough 
five-celled  capsules  the  size  of  peas,  with 
one  seed  in  each  cell.  R.  Drummondii , a 
Swan  River  species,  from  the  lohing  of  its 
leaves  together  with  its  habit  resembling 
that  of  Achillea , has  been  called  achilleop- 
* sis.  R.  althcrifolia  is  in  cultivation,  so  also 
are  R.  corylifolia  and  a few  others,  but  none 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The 
white  starry  flowers  do  not  exceed  a quarter 
of  an  Inch  in  diameter.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RUMBEH.  A Malayan  name  for  Pierar- 
dia  didcis. 

RUMBIYA.  A Malayan  name  for  the 
Sago  Palm. 

RUMEX.  The  Dock  and  Sorrel  genus— 
a large  and  widely  distributed  group  of 
Polygonacece,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are 
herbs,  more  rarely  undershrubs,  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  sheathing  stipules  (ochrea), 
and  verticlllnte  racemose  flowers  arranged 
in  s paniculate  manner.  These  have  a 
six-leaved  perianth— the  three  outer  leaves 
cohering  at  the  base  and  herbaceous,  the 
three  Inner  larger,  somewhat  coloured,  in- 
, creasing  much  in  size  after  flowering, 
when  they  often  display  a central  tubercle; 
stamens  six  ; styles  three,  with  pencil-like 
' stigmas;  nut  three-edged,  enclosed  in  the 
three  inner  conniveut  enlarged  leaves  of 
the  perianth.  Many  of  the  species  are  ! 
] troublesome  weeds.  Some  have  been  used 
I as  a substitute  for  Rhubarb-root,  and 
I others  are  cultivated  for  their  pleasant 
| acid  foliage. 

There  are  a good  many  British  species 
belonging  to  this  genus,  which  may  be 
divided  Into  three  sections  or  subgenera:—  ; 

Lapathum : the  Dock.  In  this  the 
flowers  are  usually  perfect,  very  rarely 
dioecious,  the  Inner  perianth-leaves  usu- 
ally tubercled ; styles  free,  with  multifld 
stigmas.  They  are  Insipid  herbs,  with 
pinnate- veined  leaves,  and  many-flowered 
whorls ; flowers  in  two  three  or  five  rows 
in  each  whorl ; pedicels  articulated  at  the 
base.  The  British  species  are  R.  maritime, 
palustris,  pulrhcr,  obtusifolius.  conglome- 
rate, sanguineus , pratensis,  crispus , aqna- 
ticus , Hydmlapalhum , and  alpinus.  This 
latter  species  is  doubtless  an  introduced 
plant,  hut  is  well  naturalised  In  the  mid- 
counties  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  known 
as  Monk’s  Rhubarb. 

Acetosa : the  Sorrel.  Tn  this  group  the  I 
flow  ers  are  often  dioecious  or  polygamously  | 
monoecious;  perianth-segments  without, 
tubercles  ; styles  adhering  to  the  angles 
of  the  ovary,  with  inultlfld  stigmas.  They 
are  acid  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  usually 
hastate  or  sagittate  leaves,  and  few-flower- 
ed whorls,  the  flowers  In  one  or  two  rows 
in  each  whorl ; pedicels  articulated  at  the 
base  In  most  of  the  species.  Only  two 
species  of  this  section  occur  in  Britain,  R. 


j Acetosa  and  AcetoaeUa ; but  it  includes  also 
the  French  Sorrel,  R.  scutatus , which  has 
polygamously  monoecious  flowers,  and  lias 

I escaped  from  cultivation  in  a few  places. 

I Rumastrum , the  third  group,  contains 
no  British  sjtecles.  It  occurs  in  Abyssinia 
and  Arabia,  and  comprises  Insipid  under- 
shrubs  with  pal mately-vei ued  leaves,  and 
few-flowered  whorls,  having  the  pedicels 
articulated  at  the  middle.  The  flowers 
are  usually  perfect,  rarely  monoecious  ; the  j 
styles  adhere  to  the  angles  of  the  ovary 
as  in  R.  Acetosa,  but  the  stigmas  are  not 
many-cleft.  [J.  T.  S.] 

R . obtusi/olius,  the  Common  Dock,  and  1 1 
several  others  are  well-known  as  being 
among  the  greatest  pests  to  agriculturists. 

A few  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sup- 
posed medicinal  properties  Of  their  roots, 
and  some  as  potherbs,  the  acidity  in  their 
leaves  rendering  them  both  wholesome  and  ' 
agreeable  for  such  purposes. 

The  Common  Sorrel,  R.  Acetosa,  Is  a 
perennial,  and  is  generally  found  in  pas- 
tures where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  he  irony. 
Formerly  this  plant  was  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  its  leaves,  which  were  used  as 
spinach  or  in  salads,  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  held  In  great  repute. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  French  Sor- 
rel.wlth  large  succulent  leaves,  it  gradually 
lost  Its  position  a6  a salad  and  potherb,  and 
for  many  years  it  has  been  entirely  dis- 
carded from  cultivation. 

The  Buckler-shaped  or  French  Sorrel, 

R.  ecutatns , Is  a hardy  perennial,  a native 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  introduced  Into  this  country  in  I8G& 
The  leaves  arc  blunt,  somewhat  halbert- 
shaped, glaucous  smooth  soft  and  fleshy. 
The  stems  are  inclined  to  spread,  hut  rise 
from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
bear  numerous  greenish- white  flowers  dis- 
posed In  terminal  clustered  panicles.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
those  of  R.  Acetosa , and  are  considered 
preferable  on  account  of  being  more  suc- 
culent, with  rather  less  acidity. 

The  Sorrels  are  considered  of  great  im- 
portance In  French  cookery,  and  are  both 
agreeable  to  eat  and  very  wholesome,  al- 
though but  little  valued  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  tables. 
On  the  Continent  sorrel  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated, ana  in  the  vegetable  markets  of 
Paris  it  is  nearly  as  abundant  during  the  j 
season  as  peas  are  in  those  of  London,  i 
It  abounds  in  oxalic  acid,  and  is  regarded  | 
as  a powerful  antiscorbutic.  The  French 
have  several  varieties.  [W.  B.  B.] 

RUMFORDIA.  The  only  species  of  this  ' 
genus,  R.  ttoribunda,  is  a handsome  oppo- 
site-leaved Mexican  bush  of  the  Composites , 
related  to  the  North  American  Ueliopsis, 
and  differing  chiefly  in  habit.  The  whole 
plant  is  smooth,  and  the  erect  stems,  fur- 
nished with  ample  glossy  leaves,  terminate 
in  a panicle  of  very  numerous  bright-yel- 
low flower-headBeach  about  an  inch  across, 
and  interspersed  with  oblong  bracts.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  narrowed  to  the  base,  { 
shortly  pointed,  and  three-nerved.  Each 
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head  is  stalked,  and  has  an  involucre  of 
fifteen  scales— the  five  outer  leafy,  the  . 
ten  inner  much  smaller,  pointed,  and  em- 
bracing by  their  bases  the  corresponding 
1 achenes  of  the  strap-shaped  ray-florets, 
which  bear  pistils  only;  while  the  central 
j tubular  florets  are  perfect,  and  have  their 
achenes  embraced  by  chaffy  scales  some- 
, what  like  those  of  the  ray.  [A.  A.  B.] 

RUMINATED.  Pierced  by  irregular  pas- 
I sages,  filled  with  colouring  matter  or  mi- 
nute dead  cell-membranes,  as  the  albumen 
of  nutmeg. 

RUMOHRA.  Polystichum. 

RUM  PH  I A.  The  name  applied  to  a tree, 
native  of  Malabar,  and  considered  to  con-  I 
I stitute  a distinct  genus  of  Anacardiacece.  i 
) The  leaves  are  simple,  and  the  flowers  in 
terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  is  three-cleft, 
tubular ; there  are  three  petals  and  as 
j many  stamens ; the  ovary  is  solitary,  and 
1 the  fruit  is  fleshy,  top-shaped,  marked  with 
three  furrows,  and  containing  a three- 
celled  three-seeded  stone.  The  generic 
! name  celebrates  a botanist  of  the  last  cen- 
. tury,  known  particularly  by  his  work  on 
the  Botany  of  Amboyna.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RUNCH.  Raphanus  Raphanistrum. 

RUNCINATE.  Curved  in  a direction 
from  the  apex  to  the  base  ; as  the  leaf  of 
Leontodon  Taraxacum. 

| RUNCINATO-LACINIATE.  Both  run- 
cinate  and  laciniate. 

RUNNER.  A prostrate  slender  stem 
rooting  at  its  extremity,  as  in  the  straw- 
berry. 

RUPESTRIS.  Growing  on  rocks,  or  in 
rocky  places. 

RUPICOLA.  Inhabiting  rocks. 

RUPPIA.  A submersed  aquatic  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Naiadacece,  and  distin- 
guished from  Potamogeton  by  having  the 
four  one-seeded  capsules  on  long  stalks. 
R.  maritima , the  only  species,  is  an  un- 
attractive plant  with  the  habit  of  the 
smaller  pond  weeds,  remarkable  only  for 
the  peculiarity  of  the  stalk  or  spadix  which 
bears  the  seed-vessels.  This  in  its  early 
stage  is  included  withlnsheathlngbracteas, 
j but  as  the  flowers  approach  maturity,  their 
i stalks  become  spiral  and  lengthen  five  or 
j six  inches,  thus  raising  the  flowers  to  the 
! surface  of  the  water.  The  plant  is  very 
, widely  diffused,  being  found  in  Britain 
: and  America,  and  also  in  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, and  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  India 
and  Ceylon,  constantly  preserving  the  same 
appearance.  [C.  A.  J.] 

RUPRECHTIA.  A genusof  Polygonacece , 
Inhabiting  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
Guiana,  distinguished  from  the  closely 
allied  genus  Triplaris  by  having  the  fruit 
pyramidal  with  three  furrows,  and  the  I 
nucleus  three-lobed,  runcinate.  [J.T.  8.]  | 

RUPTILB.  Bursting  irregularly,  not  in 
tjie  line  of  union  of  parts  in  cohesion. 

RUPTINERVIS,  BUPTIKERVIUa 


When  a straight-ribbed  leaf  has  its  ribs 
interrupted  or  swollen  at  Intervals. 

RUPTUREWORT.  Hemiaria  glabra] 
also  Altemanthera  polygonoides, . 

RUPTURING.  An  irregular  not  definite 
mode  of  bursting. 

RUSCCS.  Evergreen  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Asparagea’  of  liliaceous  plants. 
Its  characters  are  Root  not  bulbous ; 
flowers  six-parted,  persistent,  imperfect; 
stamens  connected  at  the  base  and  form- 
ing a nectary ; fruit  a berry.  R.  aculeatus , 
the  Butcher's  Broom  or  Knee-Holly,  is  a 
singular  plant,  growing  wild  mostly  in  the 
South  and  West  of  England, but  frequently 
planted  In  shrubberies.  The  stems,  winch 
are  green  erect  rigid  and  branched  above, 
grow  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  and 
bear  numerous  small  coriaceous  leaves, 
each  terminating  in  a single  spine.  The 
flowers  are  small  greenish-white,  and  soli- 
tary on  the  disk  of  the  leaves ; and  the  berry 
is  about  the  size  of  a small  cherry,  and  of 
a brilliant  scarlet  colour.  The  young 
shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  like  those  of 
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asparagus,  and  the  mature  plants  made 
into  brooms.  R.racemosusor  Alexandrinus  ! 
is  a favourite  evergreen  shrub  with  thick  j 
unarmed  leaves  and  terminal  racemes  of 
small  flowers.  R.  androgynns , a native  of 
the  Canaries,  bears  its  flowers  along  the 
edges  of  the  leaves.  In  R.  Hypophyllum , j 
from  the  South  of  Europe,  they  are  borne 
beneath  the  leaves;  and  In  R.Hypoglossum , i 
also  from  the  South  of  Europe,  on  the  u;>- 
per  side  under  a leaflet.  French  : Fragmi  j 
piquant]  Gernmn  : Maitsdom.  [C.  A.  JJ 

RUSH,  POLISHING*  or  DUTCH  RUSH-  j 
ES.  The  commercial  name  of  Equisetum 
hyemale,  which  is  imported  principally  ( 
from  Holland,  as  a material  for  polishing 
wood,  ivory,  and  brass,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  quantity  of  silex  It  contains  in  | 
its  tissues,  which  is  60  abundant  that  the  | 
form  may  be  retained  when  the  plant  is 
burnt.  The  greater  number  of  the  particles,  1 
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according  t»»  Brewster,  form  simple  straight 
lines;  but  the  rest  are  grouped  into  oval 
forms,  connected  together  like  the  pearls 
of  a necklace  by  a chain  of  particles  form- 
ing a sort  of  curvilinear  quadrangle,  these 
rows  of  oval  combinations  being  arranged 
in  pairs.  In  the  straw  and  chaff  of  wheat, 
&c.,  which  is  also  good  when  burnt  for 
polishing,  he  noticed  analogous  pheno- 
mena, but  the  particles  were  arranged  in  a 
different  manner,  and  displayed  figures  of 
singular  beauty.  [M.  J.  B.] 

RUSH.  J uncus.  — , BALD.  PsUocarya. 
— , BOG.  Schcenus.  — , BULL.  Scirpus 
lacuxtris.  —,CLCB.  Scirpus.  —.DUTCH. 
Eqnisetum  hyemale . — , FLOWERING. 

Ilutomus  umbellatus.  — , HARESTAIL. 
Erinphorum  raginatum.  — .HORNED.  Ce- 
ratoschaeiiti s.  — , MOSS.  June  us  squarrosus. 
— , NUT.  * Sclcria.  —.PAPER.  Papyrus anti- 
qwrum.  — , SCOURING.  Equuetum  hye- 
vtule.  — , SPIKE.  Eleocharis.  — , TWIG. 
Cludium.  — , WOOD.  Luzida. 

RFSOT.  A watery  medicinal  extract 
prepared  in  India  from  the  sliced  roots 
stem  and  branches  of  Btrberis  Lycium , 
and  B.  aristata. 

RUS8ELIA.  A genus  of  Scrophulariace.ee, 
containing  several  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  Mexico  and  the  Antilles.  They  have 
angular  branches,  with  entire  opposite  ter 
nate  or  whorled  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers 
in  axillary  corymbs.  The  calyx  is  five- 
parted;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  dilated 
upwards,  and  the  limb  tw  o-lipped  ; the  four 
stamens  are  included,  the  anthers  com- 
posed of  two  divaricate  cells;  the  style  is 
simple  ; the  stigma  obtuse  ; and  the  globu- 
lar capsule  lias  an  attenuated  beak,  is  two- 
celied,  each  of  the  cells  containing  several 
small  seeds.  [W.  C.] 

RUSSIAN  MATS.  An  article  of  com- 
merce manufactured  from  the  inner  bark 
of  Tilia. 

RUSSULA.  A genus  of  gill-bearing  Fungi 
distinguished  principally  from  Laetarius 
by  the  absence  of  milk.  The  species  are 
numerous,  but  so  variable  in  form  and 
colour— which  exhibits  the  brightest  scar- 
let, pink,  white,  yellow,  livid,  <fee.,  in  one 
and  the  same  species— that  they  are  often 
very  difficult  to  distinguish,  though  when 
once  ascertained  they  are  easy  of  recogni- 
tion, even  under  considerable  disguise. 
The  gills  arc  either  white  or  of  an  apricot- 
yellow,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
spores.  Most  of  them  are  more  or  less  de- 
pressed in  age.  The  gills  are  mostly  brittle 
and  entire,  with  a i>ecullar  character  of 
their  own,  which,  without  Inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  at  once 
indicates  the  genus.  Some  are  extremely 
acrid,  wlille  others  are  mild  and  esculent. 
They  are  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent, 
though  seldom  used  in  England.  Mrs.  Hus- 
sey, however,  was  a great  advocate  for 
them,  and  speaks  of  one  species  as  giving 
a daily  and  welcome  supply  to  an  invalid 
wh'»  could  neither  relish  nor  digest  auy 
other  food.  [M.  J.  B.J 


RUST.  The  common  name  of  Tricho- 
basis  Rubign  vern , a parasitic  fungus  of  the 
natural  order  Pucciuicri , which,  with  one 
or  tw'o  other  closely  allied  species  con- 
! founded  with  it  by  the  farmer,  preys  upon 
, the  leaves,  glumes,  stalks,  &c.  of  cereals. 
They  have  been  supposed  to  be  mere  con- 
ditions of  Pucdnia  gratninis,  but  this  is 
I not  fully  borne  out  by  closer  inquiry.  Rust 
does  not  appear  to  be  injurious  to  com  so 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  flaggy  leaves, 
as  it  seldom  grows  except  when  they  are 
over-luxuriant,  but  it  is  a formidable  ad- 
versary when  it  attacks  the  chaff  or  seed  ; 
i and  the  more  so  because  it  is  impossible 
to  suggest  any  remedy.  Every  protospore 
i is  slu'd  long  before  the  grain  is  reaped,  and 
therefore  steeping  the  seed  is  useless.  The 
application  of  any  dressing  to  the  soil  is 
; almost  like  breaking  a butterfly  upon  a 
wheel.  White  wheat  is  more  subject  to 
! have  the  chaff  affected  than  red  ; indeed, 
some  varieties  are  scarcely  ever  entirely 
free  from  the  parasite.  [M.  J.  B.j 

RUSTY.  The  same  as  Femigiuous. 

RUTABAGA.  The  Swedish  Turnip,  Bras- 
sica  campesiris  rutabaga. 

! RUTACE  (Rutcc,  Diosmeee,  Fraxinelleep, 
Rueu'orts).  A largo  order  of  polype talous 
dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  rarely  herbs,  always  more  or  less  marked 
with  glandular  dots,  especially  on  the  fo- 
I liage,  and  often  strongly  scented.  The 
leaves  are  frequently  opposite,  simple  or 
i more  generally  compound,  entire  or  rarely 
toothed,  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are 
1 usually  hermaphrodite  and  regular,  some- 
times showy  and  often  sweet-scented  ; the  j 
sepalsand  petalsare  five  each, witli  thesarae  | 
I or  double  the  number  of  stamens  inserted  . 
| on  a hypogynous  or  somewhat  perigynous  1 
I disk  ; and  the  ovary  has  four  or  five  cells,  ' 
[ with  two  or  rarely  one  ascending  ovule  in 
each.  The  fruit  is  a capsule  or  berry,  rarely  j 
I a drupe;  and  the  seeds,  whether  with  or 
without  albumen,  have  always  a large  em- 
bryo. All  the  above  characters  are,  how- 
ever, liable  to  exceptions,  and  there  is 
little  beyond  the  glandular  dots  of  the  j 
foliage  to  separate  the  order  on  the  one 
hand  from  Simarubacea -,  and  on  the  other  I 
from  Bwnerucea.  In  its  geographical 
i range,  the  order  extends  over  the  tropical, 
subtropical,  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
j whole  globe;  it  Is,  however,  scarce  in  tro- 
pical Africa,  and  disappears  entirely  in 
cold  climates  and  at  great  elevations. 

| Taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  the  1 
, order  is  now  divided  Into  seven  tribes, 
several  of  which,  and  not  always  those  j 
I which  are  most  distinct  in  character,  are  1 
often  considered  as  separate  orders.  They  j 
I are—Cusparieie : natives  of  tropical  Aine- 
| rica,  comprising  nine  genera  of  which  the 
| most  important  are  Almeidea,  Galipca , Ti- 
i corea,  and  Monnieria.  Rut  tee  : dispersed  I 
j chiefly  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
j Northern  Hemisphere,  with  six  genera, 
j including  Ruta,  Peganum , and  Dictamnus . , 
Diosmea  : eleven  genera  all  South  Afri-  1 
j can,  chiefly  Diosma  and  small  geuera  sepa- 
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rated  from  It.  Boronietr : eighteen  genera, 
all  Australian,  Including  Zieria,  Boronia , 
Phebalium , Crotcea,  Correa , «fcc.  Xunthoxy- 
lect : dispersed  over  the  tropical  regions  of 
both  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  seven- 
teen genera.  Including  Melicope,  Kvodia, 
Choisya,  Xanthoxylon , Esenbeckia , &c.  Tod - 
dalieie : chiefly  tropical  in  both  the  New 
and  the  Old  World,  comprising  nine  genera, 
of  which  the  principal  are  ToddaUa,  Hortia, 
Acrtmychia , and  Skim mia.  Aurantiea  : also 
tropical,  but  almost  limited  to  Asia,  thir- 
teen genera,  Including Glycosmis,  Limonia , 
Murray  a , Clauscna,  Atalantia,  Citrus , &c. 
The  five  first  of  the  above  tribes  have  their 
ovary  usually  lobed,  and  their  fruit  capsu- 
lar or  dividing  into  cocci ; whilst  Todda~ 
iiea  and  Aurantiea  differ  in  their  undivided 
and  indehlscent  fruit,  usually  a berry  or 
rarely  a drupe.  The  Aurantiea;  have  until 
lately  been  almost  universally  admitted  as 
a distinct  order : see  Aueantiaceaj  and 
Xantuoxyle^. 

RUTA.  This  genus  gives  its  name  to 
the  order  Rutaeea.  The  species  are  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
leaves  are  beset  with  small  glands,  con- 
taining a powerfully  smelling  oil ; they  are 
pinnate  or  much-divided.  The  flowers  are 
yellowish  or  greenish,  and  arranged  In  ter- 
minal corymbs  or  racemes.  The  calyx  has 
four  persistent  sepals ; the  petals  are  four, 
concave ; stamens  eight ; ovary  four-lobed, 
on  a short  thick  disk-like  stalk,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  a ring  of  eight  glandular 
pores;  style  one;  fruit  capsular,  four- 
celled,  with  six  to  eight  seeds  in  each  cell. 

The  Common  Rue,  R.  gravculens,  a native 
l of  the  South  of  Europe,  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  this  country.  It  is  a somewhat 
shrubby  plant,  two  to  three  feet  high,  with 
pinnately  divided  bluish-green  leaves,  and 
yellowish  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs.  The 
first  flower  that  opens  has  usually  ten  sta- 
I mens,  the  others  eight  only.  These  sta- 
| mens  are  of  unequal  length ; each  is  bent 
inwards  in  its  turn  to  touch  the  pistil, 
and  after  the  pollen  has  been  shed  It  bends 
back  again.  The  powerful  fetid  odour  and 
acrid  taste  of  this  plant  depends  on  the 
presence  of  a volatile  oil. 

Rue  is  used  medicinally  as  a stimulant 
and  narcotic  in  flatulent  colic,  hysteria, 
&c.  Its  active  properties  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  its  much  more  general  use,  but 
practitioners  have  been  perhaps  deterred 
from  employing  it,  by  the  symptoms  of 
acrido-narcotic  poisoning  induced  by  an 
I overdose.  Locally  applied,  Rue  is  a power- 
! ful  irritant.  One  species  indeed,  R.  moi i- 
j tana , is  said  to  be  so  powerful  that  it  is 
' dangerous  to  handle  the  plant,  even  when 
j the  hands  are  protected  by  gloves.  Rue 
was  employed  medicinally  by  the  ancients; 
; for  ages  it  was  considered  potent  to  ward 
; off  contagion,  and  it  is  still  employed  to 
I keep  off  noxious  insects.  Rue  enters  into 
j the  composition  of  the  French  perfume, 
I entitled  Vinegar  of  the  Four  Thieves.  The 
I Italians  are  stated  to  eat  the  leaves  in 
, salads.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  Rue  as  Herb 


of  Grace.  Several  species  besides  those 
mentioned  in  this  notice  are  cultivated  in  I 
gardens  in  this  country.  The  name  Rut  a | 
is  from  the  Greek  rtio,  to  preserve,  in  allu-  I 
slon  to  the  effects  of  the  plant  on  the 
health.  [M.  T.  MJ  j 

UUTJLANS,  RUTILUS.  Reddish,  with  ' 
a metallic  lustre  ; also  brick-red. 

RUTOSMA.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  a herbaceous  plant,  R.  lexana , growing  i 
in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  &c.,  and  const!-  i 
tuting  a genus  of  Rutaceie.  It  is  a low- 
growing  plant,  sending  up  many  stems 
from  a thick  root,  having  linear  entire 
strong-scented  leaves,  and  flowers  whose  | 
structure  differs  from  that  of  Ruta  and 
other  adjacent  genera  in  the  petals  being 
comparatively  flat, and  in  havingan  eight- 
lobed  disk  without  pores,  a two-celled 
ovary,  and  rough  seeds.  [M.  T.  MO 

RUTTON-ROOT.  An  Indian  dye-root, 
Maharanga  EmodL 

RTTTTYA.  A genus  of  Acanthncei r.from 
South  Africa,  containing  a single  species. 
It  has  four  stamens,  the  two  barren  ones  ! 
being  very  short;  and  the  base  of  the  an- 
thers is  lnucronate.  The  capsule  is  four- 
seeded;  and  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  are 
very  long  and  slender.  [W.  CO 

RUYSCHIA.  A genus  of  Marcgraviaeea, 
containing  about  eight  tropical  American 
species,  mostly  forming  epiphytal  or  scan- 
dent  shrubs,  which  have  thick  quite  entire 
leaves,  and  terminal  often  very  long  ra- 
cemes of  flowers.  It  isdlstinguishedfrom 
the  two  allied  genera  Marcgravia  and  No-  , 
rantea,  by  its  petals  being  connate  at  their  j 
bases,  and  by  having  only  five  instead  of  ! 
an  indefinite  number  of  stamens.  [A.  SO  ! 

RYANIA.  A genus  consisting  of  half-a  | 
dozen  species  from  tropical  America,  chiefly  ; 
Guiana,  properly  belonging  to  Flacourtia - 
cere,  but  on  account  of  the  cupular  di3k 
surrounding  the  ovary  In  some  species,  1 
erroneously  placed  in  Passifloracea  by  some 
writers.  The  Ryanias  are  trees  with  alter- 
nate almost  entire  leaves,  axillary  pedun- 
cles, no  corolla,  numerous  stamens,  a 
sessile  ovary,  and  a capsule  having  three 
to  five  cells  and  valves.  [B.  3.] 

RYE.  Sccnle  cereals.  —.SPURRED.  The 
grain  of  Rye,  in  an  ergoted  condition.  — , 
WILD.  Ely  inns. 

RYHAN.  The  Egyptian  name  for  Basil, 
Ocimum  Basilicum. 

RYKIA.  A genus  of  Fandanaccc r,  allied 
to  Pandanus.  Its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics arc : a one-celled  fruit,  with  a 
columnar  top,  hollow  internally,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  fruit;  while  the  ; 
style  grows  out  into  a hard  horny  mass,  : 
and  is  after  a time  divided  into  two  branch- 
es. ILjurcata , a native  of  Java,  is  in  cul- 
tivation und<*r  the  old  name  of  Pandanus.  j 
The  present  genus  is  named  in  compliment 
to  a Dutch  naval  officer.  [M.  T.  MO 

RYSSOITERYS.  A genus  of  Malpighia- 
cece,  consisting  of  shrubs  of  a climbing 
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habit,  natives  of  the  Moluccas.  The  flowers 
are  in  branched  clusters  frequently  uni-  | 
| sexual,  owing  to  the  abortive  condition  of 
the  ovaries,  which  art*  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  villous  tubercles.  The  petals  are 
j five,  entire;  stamens  ten, all  fertile, united 
[ below  into  a cup  by  means  of  their  fila- 
ments ; ovaries  three,  onc-celled,  each  with 
a single  pendulous  ovule ; styles  three ; 
fruit  in  three  divisions,  or  fewer  by  abor- 
I tion,  coherent  in  the  axis  of  the  flower, 
j prolonged  atr  the  top  into  a wing-like  pro- 
cess, which  is  thickened  on  Its  upper  mar- 
gin, while  its  sides  are  beset  with  tubercles, 
j whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  [M.T.M.J 

RYTIDEA.  The  name  of  a tropical  Afri- 
can shrub  of  the  family  Cinchonaceat.  The 
j flowers  are  tufted,  in  terminal  spikes  ; the 
I bracts  and  calyx  hairy.  The  corolla  is 
J smooth,  funnel-shaped,  its  limb  divided 
, Into  five  oval  spreading  lobes;  anthers 
; five,  sessile.  Fruit  somewhat  fleshy,  . 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  one- 
celled,  one-seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

RYTIDOPHYLLFM.  A genus  of  Geme- 
racece,  principally  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  consisting  of  shrubby  or  even  arbores-  1 
cent  plants.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  ! 
more  or  less  of  an  ovate  shape ; and  the  | 
flowers  appear  In  axillary  cymes,  and  are 
generally  white,  greenish,  or  pale  yellow,  i 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  with  ovate  or  oblong  j 
segments;  the  corolla  cyatliiforra  and 
oblique ; the  stamens  scarcely  projecting 
beyond  the  corolla;  and  the  ovary  im- 
mersed in  the  calyx  Is  surrounded  by  a 
glandular  ring.  The  different  species  con- 
stitute part  of  the  undergrowth  in  virgin 
forests.  [B.  S.]  i 

SABA  DILL  A.  The  same  as  Cevadilla, 
the  seeds  of  A&agrcea  officinalis. 

SABAL.  Next  to  Chamcerops,  this  is 
the  most  northern  genus  of  Palmacetp,  one 
of  its  representatives,  S.  Palmetto , reaching 
in  Carolina  as  far  north  as  latitude  34° 30'. 
Eight  or  nine  species  are  described,  but 
their  botanical  characters  are  very  imper- 
fectly known,  and  even  the  native  country 
of  the  species  so  long  cultivated  in  English 
gardens  Is  uncertain ; though,  as  all  the 
other  species  are  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  the  southern  regions  of  North 
America,  it  is  probable  that  It  originally 
canie  from  one  of  those  countries.  Some 
species  have  stout  stems  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high,  while  others  are  either 
stemless  or  have  short  creeping  stems. 
Their  leaves  are  large,  fan-shaped  and 
plaited,  and  much  cut  at  the  edge,  with 
fibrous  threads  hanging  from  between  the 
segments  ; and  their  flower-spikes  are  irre- 
gularly branched  and  bear  perfect  flowers, 
possessing  a cup-shaped  three-cut  calyx, 
three  petals,  six'  nearly  distinct  stamens, 
and  three  ovaries,  which  are  at  first,  dis- 
tinct but  at  length  coalesce  and  bear  a 
three-sided  style  and  round-headed  stigma. 
They  produce  round  or  deeply  two  orthree- 
lobed  dark-green  fruits,  containing  single 
horny  seeds. 


The  soft  interior  of  the  very  short  stem 
of  S.  Adansoni  is  eaten  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  and  its  leaves  are  used 
for  platting  into  hats  resembling  wlmt  are 
called  ‘chip-hats’  in  this  country— as  also 
are  those  of  the  Palmetto  (S.  Palmetto ),  a 
tmtlve  of  the  same  locality.  In  Mexico 
the  leaves  of  S.  mexicana  are  applied  to  the 
same  use  and  are  likewise  made  into  mats, 
the  trees  being  regularly  cultivated  for  the 
purpose.  [A.  S.] 

SABBATIA.  A genus  of  North  American  j 
herbs  of  the  gentian  family.  The  flowers  j 
are  in  terminal  corymbs.  The  calyx  is 
divided  into  from  five  to  twelve  narrow  seg- 
ments ; the  corolla  is  rotate  and  deciduous, 
its  limb  divided  into  as  many  lobes  as  the 
calyx;  while  to  Its  tube  are  attached  an  ; 
equal  number  of  stamens,  which  ultimately 
turn  back ; stigmas  two,  linear,  ultimately 
twisted  in  a spiral  manner.  The  fruit  is  a 
one-celled  capsule,  opening  when  ripe  by 
two  valves,  and  containing  numerous  very  ; 
small  seeds.  The  young  stems  of  S.  angu - 
laris  are  used  in  the  North  American  States 
as  a vermifuge.  S.  stellaris  is  In  cultiva- 
tion. [M.  T.  M.J 

SABDARIFFA.  Hibiscus  Sabdariffia, call- 
ed Red  Sorrel  in  theWestand  Rozelle  in  the 
East  Indies, where  it  is  used  in  tarts,  jellies, 
and  salads,  and  to  form  a cooling  drink. 

SABIACEAE.  A small  order  of  dicotyle- 
dons, nearly  allied  to  Sapindacece  and  A lin- 
ear diacerp,  in  the  structure  of  the  ovary 
fruit  and  seeds,  but  differing  essentially 
In  the  stamens  being  equal  in  number  and 
opposite  to  the  petals,  two  of  the  stamens 
being  usually  much  larger  than  the  others 
and  perfect,  the  two  or  three  others  much 
smaller  and  often  without  anthers.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  tropical,  and  form  trees  shrubs 
or  woody  climbers, with  alternate  simple  or 
pinnate  leaves  without  stipules,  and  small 
flowers  usually  paniculate.  They  are  not 
numerous,  distributed  into  four  genera,  of 
which  Sabia  is  Asiatic,  Phoxanthus  and 
Ophiocarymi  American,  and  Meliosma  com- 
mon to  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Worlds. 

SABI  A.  A genus  of  Sabiacece , consisting 
of  about  ten  species,  from  tropical  and 
eastern  temperate  Asia.  They  are  all  shrub- 
by, with  weak  or  climbing  branches,  and 
alternate  entire  petioiate  leaves.  The  flow- 
ers are  small,  usually  greenish.  In  axillary 
cymes  or  panicles  or  rarely  solitary;  and 
are  remarkable,  in  the  small  order,  for  their 
four  or  five  stamens  all  nearly  equal  and 
perfect,  and  exactly  opposite  both  to  the 
sepals  and  petals. 

SABICU-WOOD.  Also  called  Savlcu- 
wood,  and  Savlco-wood,  a hard  ship- 
building wood  of  Cuba,  the  produce  of  Ly- 
siloma  Sabicu. 

SABINE,  or  8ABINIER.  (Fr.)  Junipe-  I 
rus  Sabina. 

SABINE  A.  A genus  of  Leguminosce , j 
embracing  three  West  Indian  shrubs,  hav- 
ing unequally  pinnate  leaves,  somewhat 
like  those  of  Robiniat  hut  with  smaller 


leaflets,  and  the  pea-flowers  as  large  as 
those  of  that  plant,  but  instead  of  being 
arranged  in  many-flowered  racemes,  dis- 
posed in  axillary  fascicles  of  two  to  four 
flowers.  These  usually  appear  before  the 
leaves,  and  have  a shortly  bell-shaped  flve- 
toothed  calyx;  a roundish  standard  the 
length  of  the  free  aurlcled  wings,  which 
are  shorter  than  the  blunt  keel ; and  ten 
1 stamens,  nine  united  and  one  free.  The 
j pods  are  compressed,  about  four  inches 
: long, and  have  a number  of  seeds.  Except- 
: ing  in  the  fascicled  Instead  of  racenied 
flowers  the  genus  hardly  differs  from  Cour- 
setia , and  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Tephrosia , 
which  has  terminal  racemes.  The  genus 
is  named  in  compliment  to  Joseph  Sabine, 
Ea<i.,  ouce  secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SABLIER.  (Fr.)  Hura. 

SABLINE.  (Fr.)  Arenaria.  — DE  MA- 
HON. Arenaria  balcarica. 

SABOT.  (Fr.)  Cypripedium.  — DE 
VENUS.  Cypripedium  Calceolus. 

SABUDANA.  An  Indian  name  for  Sago. 

S ABU  LOSE.  Growing  in  sandy  places. 

SAC,  SACCBS.  A bag  or  cup ; a term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  coronet  of  Sta - 
pelia,  &c.  Sacculus  Is  a little  bag. 

SAC  OF  THE  EMBRYO.  The  vesicle 
of  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule,  within  which 
the  embryo  is  formed. 

SACCH  ARATE  or  SACCHARINE.  Hav- 
ing a sweet  taste. 

SACCH  ARUM.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Andropogoncw.  It  has 
the  inflorescence  in  loose  panicles,  which 
are  often  very  beautiful ; spikelets  more 
or  less  lanceolate;  glumes  two-valved 
two-flowered,  enveloped  in  long  wool  ; 
lower  flower  neuter  with  one  pale,  upper 
hermaphrodite  with  two  pales;  stamens 
one  to  three;  stigmas  woolly  thick  and 
generally  violet-coloured.  Steudel  de- 
scribes sixty-two  species,  which  have  a 
wide  geographic  range,  though  chiefly 
natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries. 

The  most  important  species  is  Sacchamm 
o/fleinarum , the  Sugar  Cane  of  commerce, 
respecting  which  Loudon  has  the  follow- 
ing observations  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Plants ‘This  grass  or  reed,  though  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  lias  become  of  im- 
mense Importance  in  modern  times.  There 
| are  many  varieties  or  species,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  natives  of  the  hanks  of 
| rivers  and  meadows  in  both  the  Indies, 
China,  Africa,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
I South  America.  It  is  cultivated  in  a zone 
; extending  from  35°  to  40°  on  each  side  of 
| the  equator.  Where  It  was  first  cultivated 
1 is  unknown— in  all  probability  in  India, 
for  the  Venetians  imported  it  from  thence 
by  the  Red  Sea  prior  to  1148.  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
islands  of  Sicily,  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
prus l>y  the  Saracens,  as  abundance  of 


sugar  was  made  in  these  islands  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  iu 
1492  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  East  Indies  j 
and  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese  in  1497  and  I 
1380.  It  was  cultivated  afterwards  lu 
8pain,  in  Valentia,  Granada,  and  Murcia  ! 
by  the  Moors,  and  sugar  is  still  made  in  ! 
these  provinces.  In  toe  fifteenth  century 
the  Cane  was  Introduced  to  the  Canary  Is- 
lands by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  Madeira  by 
the  Portugese,  and  thence  to  the  West 
India  Islands  and  the  Brazils.  The  Dutch 
liegati  to  make  sugar  In  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  in  1610,  and  in  Jamaica  in  1644. 
The  culture  of  the  Cane  has  since  become 
general  in  warm  climates,  and  the  use  of 
sugar  universal ; it  forms  one  of  the  first 
articles  of  commerce  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  in  use  in  England  in  1466, 
hut  chiefly  in  feasts  and  as  a medicine,  till 
it  was  brought  from  the  Brazils  about 
1580  to  Portugal,  and  imported  from 
thence.  The  quantity  consumed  in  Britain 
has  always  kept  increasing.  The  consump- 
tion of  England  alone  in  1790  amounted 
to  169,573,344  lbs.,  which,  taking  the  in-  | 
habitants  at  eight  millions,  gives  each 
individual  at  an  average  about  20lb9.  a 
year.’  In  1863  there  was  imported  Into 
this  country  11,731,979  cwts.  [D.  M.J 


Saccharum  officinarum. 

The  8ugarCane  has  been  cultivated  from 
tlftie  immemorial,  and  wa>  known  to  many 
savage  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
who  grew  it  for  the  sake  of  sucking  the 
stem  or  sweetening  their  food  with  the 
raw  juice.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  China. 
The  native  country  of  the  Cane  is  doubt- 
less the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  hut  the  ex- 
act locality  whence  it  spread  is  unknown. 
India  lays  claim  to  it,  and  our  name  Sugar 
is  a corruption  of  a Sanscrit  word.  New 
Caledonia,  in  the  South  Pacific,  has  also  a 
peculiar  claim  to  he  regarded  its  native 
country.  There  the  Sugar  Cane  not  only 
grows  with  rapidity  and  attains  an  extra- 
ordinary size,  hut  the  barbarous  natives  of 
that  large  island  possess  an  endless  num- 
ber of  varieties.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  Is  largest  proportionally  In  Austra- 
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11,  where  the  European  population  us<rs  ■ containing  a two-celled  sta^ineach  cell 
about  100  lhs.  per  head ; while  In  England  ot  which  there  isa  single  seed.  ,11.  T.  MJ 
36  lbs.,  and  in  Russia  only  2 lbs.  per  head  SACCOPETALDM.  A genus  of  Indian 
are  consumed.  Sugar  la  made  Into  molasses  and  Javanese  trees  of  the  family  Anonacea. 
and  rum,  and  is  also  used  medicinally.  The  Tlie  fl()Wers  have  a calyx  with  three  sepals ; 
leaves  of  S.fioridulum  are  employed  In  the  a corolla  of  six  petals,  the  three  outer  of 
8outh  Sea  islands  for  thatching  houses,  and  i w|,j,. resemble  the  sepals,  the  three 
the  stems  for  malting  arrows,  «fcc.  [B.b.J  inner  much  larger,  partially  and  tempora- 

I rily  united  together,  velvet- like  In  texture, 
SACCIFORM.  Having  the  form  of  a an(1  pouched  at  tlie  base ; very  numerous 
bag.  overlapping  stamens ; and  distinct  ovaries 

„ __  . , , , ™,..nn  containing  several  ovules.  The  parts  of 

SACCOCAI.YX.  Alow  Algerian  aromatic  flower  are  placed  on  a globular  recep- 
sb  rub.  forming  a genus  of  Latnatie,  with  . [M.  T.  M.j 

the  habit,  foliage,  and  most  of  the  cha- 

1 racters  of  Satureiu,  but  distinguished  SACK-TREE.  Antians  or  Lepuranda 


- ; ...  thenowerarepiaceuuuagiuuumiivcci<- 

sbrub,  forming  a genus  of  Labuitte,  with  . [M.T.  MJ 

the  habit,  foliaae,  and  most  of  the  cha- 

racters  of  Satureia,  but  distinguished  SACK-TREE.  Antians  or  Lepuranda 
chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which  after  flowering  saccidora,  the  bark  of  which  is  formed 
enlarges  considerably,  becoming  inflated  into  natural  sacks  In  India,  and  used  for 
I and  globular.  The  flowers  are  very  small  carrying  rice, 
and  insignificant.  SADDLE-SHAPED.  Oblong,  with  the 

8ACCOLABIUM.  A very  considerable  sides  hanging  down  like  the  Baps  of  a 
genus  of  Indian  and  Madagascar  vandeous  saddle. 

orchids,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are  SADDLE-TREE.  Liriodcndron  tulipifera. 

SADLERIA.  A genus  of  polypodiaceous 
sriiali  Javanese  species,  and  named  from  ferns  of  the  section  Lomaneie , in  which 
8aCciis  * a bag  ’ and  labium  * a lip,’  in  allusion  it  Is  known  by  the  veins  anastomosing 
to  ils  flowers  having  a kind  of  pouch  to  , arcuately  at  the  base B0  “ iiVelmblt  ete! 


two  opposite  ranks  of  long  icatnery  leaves,  i nere  are  some 

from  the  axils  of  some  of  which  the  ; cies,  all  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  LT.  M.j 
flower-spikes  are  produced.  The  flowers  ; SADR^  An  Arabian  name  for  Zizyphus 
are  not  of  large  size,  but  are  often  ex-  Lntu„ 


* are  not  ~ 

I tremely  numerous  and  closely  Bet  on  the 
> spike ; they  have  widely-spread  nearly 


8ADRTJS.  An  Indian  name  for  the  aro- 


jgE  knd^mS^KSfs,  and  an  j malic  bark  of  Cinnamomnm  malabathrum. 
undivided  spurred  lip  joined  to  tbe  base  of  ; SAD-TUEE.  Kyctanthes  Arbor  tnstis. 


two'almos^globiRar^illen-masses  attached  j Carthamus  tinctorius. 

by  a long  caudtcle  to  a minute  gland.  SAFFRON.  A commercial  name  for  the 
Several  species  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  | dried  stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus.  — , BA5- 
orchid-houses  of  this  country  ; Indeed  one  TARD.  Tlie  florets  of  Carthamus  tinctorius. 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  them.  S.  guttatum,  i __  MEADOW.  Colchicum  autumnale.  — , 
was  introduced  and  flowered  nearly  half  a SICILIAN.  Croctis  odorus. 
century  ago,  and  Is  still  a general  favourite.  I g afFRON-COLOU RE D.  Deep  ontnge- 
Zta3„dahi“g!and  very  j coloured,  with  a dash  of  brown, 
densely  clothed  with  extremely  numerous  SAFFRON-WOOD.  A South  African 
delicate  waxy-white  purple-spotted  flowers  ! namc  for  Elaodendron  croceum. 

on  short  stalks,  the  whole  spike  assuming  N (Fr)  Crocus.  -,  RATARD. 

ar^sevcraf'varietles'^flerin^m'er^y6!!*  | 

the  depth  of  tint  of  their  purple  spots.  , __  DES  IN  DES.  Curcuma. 


the  depth  of  tint  of  their  purple  spots.  ; wmm  - DESINDES.  Curcuma. 

It  is  a native  of  many  parts  of  India,  and  , crocus  vernu*.  uno 

11 10  a Wi  uiou,  v npo  r'^ichinnn  autumnale.  — 


also  of  Java. 


(stvGWo  verriu*.  — 

— DES  PRijs.  Colchicum  autumnale.  — 
DC  GATINOIS.  Crocus  sativus.  — FAUX. 


, , , RU  uATlftUIS.  LTOCUS  eultvue.  — i ... 

8ACCOLOMA.  A small  group  ot  daval-  | narthamus  tinctorius ; also  Sternberg  La 
Hold  ferns,  most  of  which  are  now  re-  , luim 


ferred  to  Microlepia.  [T.  M.] 

8ACCONIA.  A West  Indian  tree  form- 
ing a genus  of  Cinchonacctr.  It  has 
leathery  leaves,  with  white  flowers  ar- 
ranged In  a terminal  cyme.  The  limb  of 
the  calyx  is  persistent  wavy  flve-toothed ; 


lutea. 

SAFRANCM.  (Fr.)  Carthamus  tinctorius. 
SAFE.  A name  applied  in  the  African 
Island  of  St.  Thomas  to  the  fruit  of  Paehy- 
lobus  edulis. 

SAGA.  A Siamese  name  for  the  seeds  of 


the  calyx  is  persistent  . - . 

the  corolla  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  Its  : Abrus  precatonus. 

Umh  divided  into  five  obtuse  lobes;  sta- , saGAPENCM.  A fetid  gum-resln  sup- 
mens  five,  projecting  beyond  the  corolla : | pogej  by  gome  to  be  obtained  from  Fern ’a 
i ovary  two-celled,  surmounted  by  an  epigy-  versica,  and  by  others  from  F.  Szowitziana 


ovary  two-celled,  surmounted  by  an  eplgy- 
nous  fleshy  disk ; fruit  succulent  sur- 
mounted by  the  limb  of  tlie  calyx  and 


JIU9CU  uy  BHUIC  IW  I»v  wusmue..  ■ 

persica,  and  by  others  from  F.  Szowitziana. 
SAGE.  Salvia ; also  specially  applied  to 
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the  culinary  herbs,  Salma  officinalis  and  5. 

; grand i flora.  — , BENGAL.  Meriandra 

! bengalensis.  — , BLACK.  Cordia  cylin- 
l drostachya . — , JERUSALEM.  Plilomis 

fndicosa.  — , SEASIDE.  Croton  balsami- 
\ ferum.  — , WILD.  A name  in  the  Cape 
: Colony  for  Tarchonanthus  camphoratus ; 

I also  Lantana.  — , WOOD.  Teucrium  Scoro- 
i don  in. 

j SAGENTA.  A genus  of  coarse-habfted 
aspidiaceous  ferns, distinguished  from  the 
I true  species  of  Aspidhim— that  is,  those 
with  compoundly  anastomosing  veins  and 
! peltate  indusia,  by  having  the  indusia  dis- 
I tinctly  renlform.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
] worlds,  one  of  the  most  familiar  being  the 
: S.  mactophyila  of  the  West  Indies.  [T.  M.] 

SAGER./EA.  A genus  of  Anonacea*t  con- 
| sfstfng  of  three  East  Indian  trees,  very 
nearly  allied  to  Vvaria,  and  differing 
chiefly  in  the  small  number  of  stamens, 
and  in  the  carpels  of  the  ovary  being  re- 
duced to  six  or  three. 

SAGERETIA.  A genus  of  Rhamnacece , 
the  specie?  of  which  were  formerly  re- 
ferred to  the  Lin  mean  Rhamnus,  which 
contained  likew  ise  the  Jujubes  and  several 
other  groups  now  regarded  as  distinct. 
The  Sageretias  are  shrubs  with  slender 
sometimes  half-climbing  branches,  com- 
monly armed  with  thorns.  Their  leaves 
are  short-stalked  alternate  or  nearly  oppo- 
site upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches, 
and  of  a leathery  consistency,  with  small 
marginal  teeth  ; and  their  little  stalkless 
flowers  are  disposed  in  clusters  along  small 
simple  or  branched  spikes  produced  either 
| from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ter- 
minations of  the  branches.  The  species 
are  confined  to  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  of  Asia  and  America.  SJheesans , 
the  Tia  of  the  Chinese,  is  a thorny  shrub, 
with  slender  angular  branches  and  finely- 
toothed  egg-shaped  leaves,  smooth  and  of 
a shining-green  on  the  upper  surface, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  tea- 
shrub.  It  Is  a native  of  Penang  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  of  Southern 
China;  and  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
Chinese  are  said  to  employ  its  tea-like 
leaves  as  a substitute  for  true  tea.  [A.  S.j 

SAGESSE  DES  CHIRURGIENS.  (Fr.) 
Sisymbrium  Sophia . 

8AGINA.  The  genus  of  Pearlworts, 
consisting  of  humble  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  suborder  Alsinece  of  Ca- 
ryophyllacew,  and  of  which  the  characters 
are  Styles,  four  or  five ; sepals  and 
valves  of  the  capsule  equal  in  number 
to  the  styles  ; petals  entire  or  wanting.  S. 
procumben8  la  the  minute  perennial  weed 
with  slender  spreading  stems,  and  short 
bristle-like  leaves,  which  infests  the  gravel- 
walks  of  gardens,  and  pertinaciously  defies 
eradication.  S.  erecta  forms  little  tufts  on 
walls  and  dry  banks,  and  differs  from  the 
last  principally  In  its  annual  erect  stems: 
the  flowers  in  these  and  several  allied 
species  are  inconspicuous.  S.  nodosa  is 


distinguished  by  bearing  tofts  of  small 
leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stems,  and 
rather  large  stalked  white  flowers.  None 
of  the  species  possess  properties  worthy 
of  notice.  French  : Saginc ; German  : Vier- 
ttng.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SAGINA.  A name  for  Broom  corn  in 
Italy. 

SAGITTARTA.  Handsome  perennial 
aquatics  deriving  their  name  from  thesagit- 
tate  or  arrow-headed  form  of  their  leaves,  i 
They  belong  to  the  order  Alismacecp,  and 
are  distinguished  by  having  the  barren  and 
fertile  flowers  distinct  but  on  the  same 
plant  (monoecious),  and  by  bearing  nume- 
rous stamens,  and  one-seeded  carpels.  S. 
sagittifolia  bears  directly  from  the  root 
large  glossy  leaves  which  rise  out  of  the 
water,  and  numerous  delicate  white  flowers 
on  a branched  leafless  stalk.  This  species, 
one  of  the  last  plants  to  linger  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  in  the  heart  of  London,  is 
common  in  Siberia,  China,  Japan,  and 
Virginia.  The  bulbs,  which  fix  themselves 
in  the  solid  earth  below  the  mud,  are  said 
to  constitute  an  article  of  food  among  the 
Chinese,  who  upon  that  account  cultivate 
the  plant  extensively.  Representations  of  It 
are  frequent  in  Chinese  drawings.  Several 
other  species  are  cultivated,  mostly  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  countries.  French  : Sagit- 
taire ; German  : P/eilkraut.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SAGITTATE.  Gradually  enlarged  at 
the  base  into  two  acute  straight  lobes,  like 
the  head  of  an  arrow ; as  the  leaf  of  Rumex 
A cetosella. 

SAGO.  A granulated  form  of  starch 
obtained  from  the  pith  of  the  trunk  of 
i Sagus  lervis  and  S.  Rumphii  in  Singapore, 

1 the  former  famishing  most  of  tlie  sago 
j sent  to  Europe.  In  India  it  Is  obtained 
I from  Phaniix farinifera,  in  Java  from  Cory- 
! pha  Gebanga , and  it  is  also  produced  by 
I Caryota  urens , and  several  other  palms  and 
Cycadacca ?.  — , PORTLAND.  A kind  of  ar- 
rowroot, manufactured  from  the  conns  of  i 
Arum  maculatum  in  the  island  of  Portland. 

SAGUERUS.  This  genus  of  palms  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  coun-  j 
tries  between  Malacca  and  Burmah;  only  ■ 
one  species,  S.  Wightii , being  indigenous  j 
to  the  Indian  peninsula,  though  the  com- 
mon S.  sacchari/er  occurs  there  In  a culti- 
vated state.  Three  of  the  five  described  ! 
species  form  handsome  trees  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  but  the  other  two  seldom 
exceed  eight  or  ten  feet.  Their  leaves 
are  large  terminal  and  pinnate,  with  nar- 
row leaflets;  and  with  the  stalks,  which 
are  sometimes  prickly,  furnished  at  the 
base  with  a copious  network  of  stiff  black 
fibres,  which  remain  for  some  time  after 
the  rest  of  the  leaf  has  fallen  away,  but 
at  last  drops  off  and  leaves  a circular 
scar  upon  the  trunk.  Their  separate  male 
and  female  simply  branched  flower-spikes 
hang  down  from  amongst  the  leaves,  and 
somewhat  resemble  very  large  borse’s-tails. 
Both  sexes  have  three  overlapping  sepals 


and  three  not  overlapping  petals:  the 
males  coiitainim?  an  Indefinite  number  of 
stamens,  and  the  females  a three-celled 
ovary  bearing  three  stigmas.  Their  fruit 
is  a large  roundish  usually  three-seeded 
berry,  rather  flat  and  somewhat  three 
cornered  at  the  top,  and  possessing  an 
acrid  flesh. 

8.  taccharifer,  the  Arcng,  Is  a very  com- 
mon palm  in  the  Indian  Islands,  and  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  its  products  is  of 
great  value  to  the  natives.  The  black 
horsehair-like  fibre  surrounding  its  leaf- 
stalks, called  Ejoo  orGomuti  by  the  Malays, 

Is  converted  Into  cordage,  employed  for 
thatching,  plaited  Into  ornaments,  &c. ; a 
large  supply  of  toddy  or  palm-wine  is  ob- 
tained by  cutting  off  the  flower-spikes, 
anil  this  when  inspissated  affords  an  abund- 
ance of  sugar,  or  when  fermented  a capital 
vinegar:  considerable  quantities  of  sago, 
of  a rather  inferior  quality,  is  also  de- 
rived from  this  palm,  and  several  other 
products  of  minor  Importance.  [A.  80 

SAG  US.  A considerable  number  of  spe- 
cies have  from  time  to  time  been  placed 
under  this  generic  name,  but  Dr.  Von 
Martins,  In  tils  celebrated  work  on  the 
Palinneeie,  refers  them  all  to  Metroxylon 
and  Raphia.  The  name  Sugar,  however, 
is  retained  for  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  two  well-marked  sections 
into  which  the  genus  is  divided.  These 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  develope  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  also  by  the  structure  of  their 
seeds.  Tiius,  in  the  section  called  Plga/etta, 
the  spikes  are  produced  from  the  sides  of 
the  stem, and  the  seeds  are  homogeneous  ; 
while  in  Saga*  the  spikes  are  terminal,  and 
the  seeds  have  Internal  dark-coloured 
markings  like  nutmegs.  These  differences 
in  the  mode  of  flowering,  although  not  re- 
garded as  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  two  genera,  exer- 
cise  an  Important  influence  upon  the  rela- 
tive duration  of  the  trees:  those  of  the 
Pigafettn  section  being  capable  of  produc- 1 
ing  a long  succession  of  flower-spikes,  and 
consequently  of  living  to  an  old  age,  while 
those  of  the  Sagns  section  can  only  pro-  | 
duce  one  spike  of  flowers;  the  flowering 
season  being  to  them  the  sure  precursor  j 
of  their  dissolution,  the  tree  gradually  ! 
withering  and  dying  after  the  solitary 
flower  spike  has  produced  its  crop  of  scaly- 
coatcd  fruits. 

The  word  Sagns  Is  derived  from  Sago  or 
Sapu,  which  In  the  language  of  the  Papuan 
race  signifies  bread,  and  is  given  by  them  | 
to  the  two  palms,  & Until  and  .S’.  Rnmphii, 
from  whicli  the  well-known  sago  of  the 
shops  is  obtatned.  The  former  of  these, 
S.  latvii  (alias  Metroxylon  Iceve),  the  Spine- 
less Sago  Palm,  from  which  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sago  exported  to  Eiirrqie  is  de- 1 
rived,  grows  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  j 
high,  and  has  a rather  thick  trunk  mnrked  I 
w i tli  the  scars  left  by  fallen  leaves,  and 
usually  invested  towards  the  summit  with 
the  withered  remains  of  leafstalks  : above  | 
these  the  large  pinnate  smooth-stalked 


rather  erect  leaves  form  a graceful  clown, 
from  out  of  the  centre  of  which  the  alter- 
nately-branched pyramidal  flower-spikes 
arise.their  liases  being  enveloped  bysmooth 
sheaths.  S.  Itiiniphii  (stiss  Metrarylon  rtum- 
phii),  the  Prickly  Sago  Palm,  resembles  the 
former  In  general  appearance,  hut  is  usu- 
ally a much  smaller  tree,  and  has  its  leaf- 
stalks and  the  sheaths  enveloping  the  lower 


Sag ui  RuraphIL 

part  of  the  flower-spikes  armed  with  sharp 
spines  from  half  an  Inch  to  about  an  inch 
long.  These  trees  produce  their  flower- 
spikes  when  about  fifteen  years  old,  aud  the 
fruit  is  nearly  three  years  in  ripening,  after 
which  they  die.  In  order  to  procure  the 
greatest  quantity  of  sago,  the  trees  must 
be  cut  down  immediately  the  flower-spike 
makes  its  appearance. 

The  Sago  of  commerce  is  prepared  from 
the  soft  inner  portion  of  the  trunks  of 
these  two  species,  which  are  sociable  palms, 
growing  together  in  large  masses,  prin- 
cipally In  swampy  places.  It  is  obtained 
by  cutting  the  trunks  into  pieces  about 
two  feet  long,  the  pieces  being  then  split 
in  half,  and  the  soft  substance  scooped 
out  and  pounded  in  water  till  the  starchy 
matter  separates,  when  it  Is  drained  off 
with  the  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  after- 
wards purified  by  washing.  It  is  then  in 
the  form  of  sago-meal,  but  before  being 
sent  to  this  country  it  is  made  into  what 
is  termed  pearl-sago.  This  Is  a Chinese 
process,  and  is  carried  on  principally  at 
Singapore.  The  rough  meal  is  first  repeat- 
edly washed  and  strained,  then  spread  out 
to  dry  and  broken  into  small  pieces,  which, 
when  sufficiently  hard,  are  pounded  and 
sifted  until  they  are  of  regular  size.  Small 
quantities  are  then  placed  in  a large  cloth 
or  bag  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and 
shaken  backwards  and  forwards  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  it  becomes  granulated 
or  pearled,  and  is  thoroughly  dried  and 
packed  for  exportation.  [A.  8.3 

8AHEBA.  An  Indian  name  for  a worm- 
seed,  the  produce  of  Artemisia  judaica. 
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SAINBOIS.  (Fr.)  Daphne  Mezereum. 

8AINFOIN.  (Fr.)  Onobrychis  saliva.  — 
D’BSPAGNE.  Hedysarum  coronarium.  — 
DU  CANA  DA.  Desmodium  canadense. 

ST.  AGNES’  FLOWER.  Erinosma . 

ST.  ANDREW’S  CROSS.  Ascyrum  Crux 
Andrea. 

ST.  CATHERINE’S  FLOWER.  NigeUa 
damascena. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER’S  HERB.  Osmtin- 
da  regalia. 

SAINTFOIN.  A fodder-plant,  Onobrychia 
sativa. 

ST.  JAMES'S- WORT.  Senecio  Jacobma. 

ST.  JOHN’S  BREAD.  Ceratonia Siliqua. 

ST.  JOHN’S-WORT.  Hypericum,  espe- 
cially H.  perforatum.  — , MARSH.  Elodea.  j 

ST.  MARTIN’S  HERB.  Sauvagesiaerecta.  ! 

ST.  PETER’S-WOUT.  Ascyrtim ; also  ! 
Symphona ; also  Hypericum  Ascyron  ami  , 
H . quadrangulnm.  The  St.  Peter’ a- wort  of  ; 
the  old  herbals  is  Primula  veris. 

ST.  THOMAS’  TREE.  Bauhinia  tomen- 
tosa. 

SAIRANTHUS.  Nicotiana. 

SAJNA,  SCJNA.  Indian  names  for  If o- 
ringa  pterygosperma. 

SAKA.  A colonial  name  for  the  Bastard 
Purplebeart,  a timber-tree  of  Demerara. 

SAKACHERA.  A Sanscrit  name  for 
Henne. 

SAKES.  The  Turkish  name  for  gum 
mastic. 

8AKUR.  An  Indian  name  for  the  small 
astringent  galls  formed  on  some  species 
of  Tamarix. 

sAl.  Shorea  robusta : see  Saul. 

SALACIA.  This  genus,  along  with  Hip - 
pocratea , forms  the  family  Hippocrateacea 
which  is  nearly  related  to  Celaatrare(w,  dif- 
fering mainly  in  having  three  instead  of 
five  stamens  to  the  flowers.  Ihppocratca 
has  fruits  consisting  of  three  samaroid 
carpels,  while  Sulacia  has  a berried  fruit. 
About  sixty  species  are  known,  distributed 
over  the  tropics,  though  most  numerous  in 
India  and  the  Eastern  islands.  They  are 
smooth  erect  or  trailingevergreen  shrubs, 
with  opposite  shining  often  laurel-like 
leaves,  and  in  their  axils  clusters  or  cymes 
of  minute  green  or  yellowish  flowers.  India, 
Africa,  and  America  have  each  at  least  one 
species  bearing  edible  fruit.  Thus  in  Bra- 
zil, S.  dulci8  bears  a depressed  globular 
fruit,  the  size  of  a crab  apple,  yellowish  in 
colour,  sweet  and  juicy,  and  (according  to 
Dr.  Spruce)  much  eaten  by  the  Indians  on 
the  Rio  Neirro,  who  call  it  Watatuma.  In 
India  S.  Roxbnrghii  bears  alike-sized  dull 
red  fruit  whose  white  pulp  is  eaten  ; and  in 
Sierra  Leone  S.  pyriformU  affords  a sweet- 
tasted  fruit  the  size  of  a bergamot  pear, 
i The  name  Sulacia  is  that  of  the  wife  of 


Neptune,  in  mythology.  Among  other 
synonyms  of  this  genus  are  Tontelea  and 
Diple8the8.  [A.  A.  B.j  ; 

SALADE  DE  CHANOINE.  (Fr.)  Vale - 
rianella  olitoria.  — DE  PORC.  Hypochce- 
ris  radicata. 

SALADELLE.  (Fr.)  Statice  Limonium. 

SALAGIT,  or  SALARAS.  Indian  names  j 
for  the  bitter  stalks  of  Ophelia  elegans, 
often  confounded  with  Chiretta. 


8ALAL.  Gaultheria  Shallon. 

SALANQUET.  (Fr.)  Ctienopodium  ma- 
ritimum. 

SAL  AXIS.  A genus  of  heathworts,  hav- 
ing a four-deft  calyx,  the  anterior  division  | 
largest  : the  stamens  varying  from  six  to 
eight,  their  filaments  free  or  joined,  the  I : 
i anthers  connate  or  approximate ; theovary  • 
of  two  or  three  cells,  each  one-seeded,  and  I 
never  opening.  The  species  are  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  Mauritius,  having  their  Itaves 
: in  whorls  of  three  or  six  together,  their 
edges  roiled  back  ; and  the  flowers  in  clus-  I 
f ters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  [G.  D.] 

SALEP.  The  fecula  of  the  tubers  of  Or- 
chis mascula,  O.  lati/olia , O.  Morio , and  I 
other  ophreous  orchids,  consisting  almost  ] 
wholly  of  hassorin.  The  tubers  are  dried 
and  preserved  for  use.  — , KASHMIR.  1 
The  fecula  of  the  tubers  of  a species  of  i 
Eulophia.  — , TAHITI.  The  fecula  of  | 
Tacca  pinnatifida.  — , NORTH  AMERI- 
CAN. The  fecula  of  a species  of  Habcnamu 

SALICACEiE.  An  order  of  apetalous 
dicotyledons,  considered  by  some  botanists 
as  a tribe  of  Amcntacctf,  and  by  others  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  other  tribes  or 
orders,  Corylaceoe  and  Betulaceie , by  their 
dioecious  flowers,  the  ovaries  of  the  fe- 
males one-eelled,  with  several  ovules  on 
two  parietal  placentas.  They  are  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  leaves.  The  seeds. 

In  two-valved  capsules,  have  always  a tuft  | 
of  long  white  silky  hairs.  The  order  only 
contains  the  two  genera  Salix and  Populus. 

8ALICAIRE.  (Fr.)  Ly  thrum  Salic  aria. 

SALICARIA.  Lythrum  Salicaria. 

SALICOR,  or  SALICORNE.  (Fr.)  Sali- 
cornia . 

SALICORNIA.  Succulent  marine  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Chenopodiacefr , and 
well  distinguished  by  their  jointed  steins. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  S. 
herbacea,  common  in  salt-marshes,  a leaf- 
less plant  six  to  ten  inches  high,  much-  i 
branched  and  jointed:  ‘The articulations 
are  thickened  upwards,  shrinking  much 
when  dry,  in  which  state  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  each  articulation  forms  a two-lobed 
membranous  socket  or  short  sheath,  which 
receives  the  base  of  the  articulation  above 
it.  Spikes  of  flowers  dense,  lateral  and 
terminal,  jointed  like  the  stem,  and  bear- 
ing at  the  base  of  every  short  articulation, 
on  two  opposite  sides,  a cluster  of  three 
flowers,  each  composed  of  a single  perianth, 
apparently  quite  closed  at  the  top  and 
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pierced,  as  it  were,  by  the  bifid  or  trifld 
, stigma,  and  the  single  or  two  stamens— 
when  two  they  appear  in  succession.  The 
various  species  of  tills  genus,  as  well  as 
! others  lieionging  to  the  same  family,  and 
‘ growing  abundantly  on  the  coasts  in  the 
South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa,  yield 
a vast  quantity  of  soda,  much  employed  in 
making  both  soap  and  glass,  whence  comes 
the  English  name, Glasswort.'—  H ookcr  and 
Amott.  Large  quantities  of  the  ashes  of 
these  and  allied  plants  were  formerly  im- 
ported under  the  name  of  barilla',  but  since 
the  introduction  of  Le  Blanc’s  process  for 
obtaining  soda  from  common  salt,  the  im- 
portance of  barilla  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce has  much  diminished.  French: 
j Salicome;  German:  OUisschmalz,  [C.  A.JJ 

SALIERNE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

SALIGOT.  (Fr.)  Trapa  natans ; also 
Tribulus. 

SALINE,  SALRU8.  Growing  in  salt 
places  ; having  a salt  taste. 

8ALIQUIER.  (Fr.)  Cuphea, 

SALISBtTRIA.  This  name  commemo- 
rates the  botaniral  services  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Salisbury,  and  <s  applied  to  a genus  of 
Taxacece.  The  Maidenhair  tree,  or  Ginkgo, 
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Salbburia  adiantifolia. 

[ 8.  adiantifolia,  is  a large  Japanese  tree  of 
much  botanical  Interest,  and  of  singular 
appearance.  It  attains  a height  of  sixty  to 
eighty  feet,  and  has  a straight  trunk  with 
a pyramidal  head.  The  small  leaf-bearing 
twigs  are  thick  and  tubercled,  and  bear  a 
tuft  of  four  or  five  closely-packed  stalked 
leaves,  surrounding  a terminal  scaly  bud. 
The  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  deciduous,  lea- 
thery, notched,  and  have  numerous  closely- 
set  forking  veins  like  those  of  ferns.  The 
flowers  are  dioecious.  The  male  catkins  are 
thread-like,  stalked,  borne  at  the  end  of 
the  hmnehes;  the  anther  has  two  diver- 
gent lobes,  beyond  which  the  connective 
is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a crest.  The 
female  flowers  are  borne  on  axillary  stalks, 
and  consist  of  an  ovule,  embedded  partially 
In  a shallow  fleshy  cup  formed  by  the  dila- 


tation of  the  end  of  the  flower-stalk.  When 
ripe  the  seed  has  an  outer  fleshy  covering, 
and  a thin  woody  stone  surrounding  the 
fleshy  albumen. 

| This  tree  is  largely  cultivated  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  also  in  this  count!*)',  as  an 
ornamental  object.  As  the  leaves  decay 
| they  assume  a yellow  tint.  The  venation  is 
thought  to  indicate  a slight  degree  of  affi- 
nity to  ferns.  The  fruits  arc  resinous  and 
astringent ; the  kernels  are  thought  by 
the  Japanese  to  promote  digestion  : an  oil 
is  extracted  from  them.  [M.  T.  M.) 

8ALISIA.  A genus  of  Myrlacetv,  so 
named  in  compliment  to  the  Countess  de 
Sails,  a lover  of  horticulture.  8.  pnlchella 
is  a pretty  shrub,  native  of  the  Swan  River 
colony,  with  broad  leather)-  hairy  leaves, 
and  rose-colonred  flowers,  arranged  In  loose 
corymbs.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  ovary,  the  limb  five- 
toothed ; the  petals  five,  slightly  stalked  ; 
the  stamens  numerous,  longer  than  the 
petals;  the  ovary  five-celled,  the  cells 
opening  by  a longitudinal  cleft  even  in 
l the  flower-bud,  and  containing  numerous 
ovules.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8ALIX.  The  Willows  form  an  important 
I family  of  trees  and  shrubs,  giving  name  to 
the  order  Salicacca>.  Both  willows  and 
poplars  are  amentaceous,  and  have  their 
seeds  invested  with  cottony  down ; but 
they  are  sufficiently  distinct  not  only  in 
the  outline  of  the  leaves,  hut  in  the  form 
of  the  scales  or  bracts  of  the  catkin, 
which  In  the  poplars  are  jagged  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  In  the  willows  are  entire. 

The  Willows  constitute  so  extensive  a fa- 
mily that  a perfect  Salicetum  or  willow- 
plantation,  in  which  ever)'  known  species 
was  represented,  would  assume  the  dimen- 
sions of  a small  wood;  and  they  are  so 
difficult  of  discrimination,  that  not  even 
the  experienced  botanist  ventures  to  as- 
sign individuals  to  their  several  species 
unless  he  has  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them  in  their  various  stages  of  growth. 
British  botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
number  of  species  Into  which  the  native 
willows  should  be  distributed,  for  while 
Bentham  reckons  only  fifteen,  Babington 
extends  the  list  to  fifty-eight. 

The  Willows  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
are  much  more  numerous  in  the  Old  World 
than  in  the  New.  The  majority  grow  by 
the  sides  of  watercourses,  but  a few  high 
up  in  the  mountains,  and  one  is  found 
nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  other 
shrubby  plant.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
include  under  a general  description  so  ex- 
tensive an  array  of  species,  they  may  be 
characterised  as  trees  or  shrubs,  varying 
in  height  from  a few  Inches  to  sixty  feet. 
They  grow  rapidly,  and  for  the  most  part 
shoot  readily  from  cuttings.  The  wood  is 
white ; the  bark  of  the  trunk  rather  smooth 
than  otherwise,  that  of  the  branches  cither 
downy  or  smooth,  in  the  latter  case  some- 
times to  such  a degree  as  to  appear  var- 
nished. In  most  species  it  Is  stringy  and 
tough,  and  in  all  is  of  a bitter  taste,  owing 
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to  the  presence  of  salicine.  The  leaves  are 
undivided,  either  notched  at  the  edges  or 
even,  stalked,  often  furnished  with  sti- 
pules, smooth  silky  downy  or  even  cot- 
tony, and  varying  in  shape  from  linear  to 
round— some  modification  of  the  ellipse 
being,  however,  by  far  the  commonest 
form. 

The  wood  Is  soft  smooth  and  light,  and 
Is  applied  to  a great  variety  of  purposes, 
especially  for  building  fast-sailing  sloops  of 
war,  and  for  making  cricket-bats.  Split  into 
thin  strips  It  is  manufactured  into  hats. 
The  twigs  have  from  the  earliest  antiquity 
been  employed  In  basket-work,  and  in 
Pliny’s  time  (as  they  are  Indeed  at  present 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe)  were 
twisted  Into  rope*  The  leaves  of  several 
species  are  on  the  Continent  used  as  fodder 
for  cattle,  being  collected  in  summer,  aud 
stacked  for  winter  consumption.  In  Swe- 
den and  Norway  the  bark  is  kiln-dried  in 
seasous  of  scarcity,  and  Is  mixed  with  oat- 
meal. 

Among  the  willows  most  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  Huntingdon  or  White  Willow,  8. 
alba , so  called  from  the  silky  whiteness  of 
the  underside  of  the  leaf ; It  grows  rapidly, 
attains  a large  size,  and  is  one  of  tho  most 
useful  of  the  family  as  a timber-tree.  The 
Bedford  Willow,  8.  Russelliana , also  at- 
tains a large  size ; its  leaves  are  in  shape 
very  like  those  of  the  white  willow,  but 
differ  in  being  larger  and  smooth  on  both 
sides.  The  timber  is  even  more  useful 
than  that  of  the  last,  and  the  bark  contains 
more  tannin  than  the  oak ; it  Is  in  this 
species  also  that  salicine  Is  most  abundant. 
The  Crack  Willow,  S.fragilis,  derives  Its 
name  from  the  brittleness  of  the  branches, 
which  start  from  the  trunk  under  the 
slightest  blow.  8.  babylonica , the  Weep- 
ing Willow,  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and  also  in  North  America.  In  China  it  is 
a favourite  tree,  as  appears  from  Its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  drawings  of  Chinese 
ornamental  scenery.  The  Goat  Willow, 
S.  Oaprea  (the  badge  of  the  Cummings),  Is 
l the  common  hedge-willow,  marked  by  its 
purplish-brown  branches,  which  are  cover- 
ed with  minute  down  when  young;  and  by 
Its  large  broad  leaves,  which  are  wavy  at 
the  edge,  and  densely  clothed  beneath  with 
soft  white  cottony  down. 

The  species  used  for  basket-making  are 
usually  called  Osiers.  Several  kinds  are 
In  common  cultivation,  all  agreeing  in 
bearing  long  flexible  tough  shoots,  and 
narrow  pointed  leaves.  The  species  best 
adnpted  for  wickerwork  are  8.  viminalis 
and  8.  triandra.  Large  quantities  of  osiers 
are  now  imported  front  Holland.  S.  pen- 
tandra , common  In  the  North  of  England 
and  Ireland,  Is  remarkable  for  Its  large 
glossy  leaves,  more  like  those  of  the  Por- 
tugal laurel  than  of  the  other  willows; 
the  foliage  of  this  shrub  is  fragrant.  The 
little  willow  which  iu  some  districts  Is  so 
abundant  on  commons,  traiiiug  Its  wiry 
brandies  along  the  ground,  is  8.  fusca. 
S.  herbacea,  the  least  of  British  trees,  rarely 
exceeds  the  height  of  four  Incites.  It  is  a 


native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  in  Great  Britain  is  the  last 
plant  furnished  with  a woody  stem  which 
we  meet  with  In  ascending  the  mountains. 
French;  Saule;  Gentian:  Weide.  [C.A.J.] 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  Willow 
are  common  to  all  the  species  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  bark  is  the  part  usually 
employed,  especially  that  of  8.  Russelliana , 

S.  alba,  8.  Caprea,  and  8,  fray  Hit.  It  is 
valued  for  its  tonic  and  astringent  pro- 
perties, and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  cinchona-bark.  The  active  properties 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid 
called  salicine , which  is  employed  in  ague,  j 
&c.  in  place  of  quinine.  In  case  of  a 
scarcity  of  the  latter  dmg  salicine  might 
advantageously  be  used  as  a substitute, 
though  it  Is  scarcely  so  potent.  8.  pent  an- 
dra,  in  addition  to  the  bitter  tonic  prin- 
ciple, has  slight  aromatic  properties.  The 
sweet-scented  male  catkins  of  8.  (pgyptiaca 
are  used  in  the  preparation  of  Kalaf,  a 
liquid  which  Is  used  in  the  East  as  a : 
stimulant  and  carminative.  8.  chilensis  Is 
said  to  furnish  a kiud  of  manna  in  Chill. 

A decoction  of  the  roots  of  S.  nigra , a 
North  American  species,  is  considered  as 
purgative  and  febrifugal.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SALLOW.  A name  for  Balix  einerea , S. 
Caprea,  and  the  allied  species,  which  are 
not  flexible  like  the  osier,  but  furnish  the 
best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  S.  Caprea  is 
called  the  Great  Sallow. 

8ALMALIA.  A genus  of  Sterculiacea , 
the  two  species  of  which  were  formerly 
included  in  Bombax , from  which  they  are  ! 
distinguished  by  their  bell-shaped  calyx  j 
being  divided  into  three  or  five  unequal 
blunt  lobes;  by  their  egg-shaped  more  !; 
erect  petals ; by  the  tube  of  the  stamens 
being  inflated  or  bulged  out,  and  composed 
of  numerous  filaments  In  several  series— 
the  filaments  being  either  simple  or  two- 
forked  at  the  top,  and  the  outer  ones  bear- 
ing one  and  the  inner  two  anthers ; and  by 
the  stigma  being  divided  into  five  sharp- 
polnted  spreading  lobes.  Both  species  are 
large  trees,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  aud 
have  large  hand -shaped  leaves  composed 
of  from  five  to  nine  leaflets,  and  large  red 
flowers  either  solitary  or  several  together 
on  the  naked  branches.  Their  fruits  re- 
semble those  of  Bombax , and  are  filled 
with  seeds  enveloped  In  silky  cotton. 

S.  malabarica  (alias  Bombax  malabarica), 
the  Simool-tree  of  India,  or  Malabar  Silk- 
cotton  tree,  attains  a height  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet,  and  has  a prickly  trunk  and 
branches,  leaves  composed  of  five  to  seven 
leaflets,  and  clusters  of  flowers.  The  silk- 
cotton  of  the  8lmool,  though  very  beauti- 
ful, is,  like  other  silk-cottons,  not  Adapted 
for  spinning.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  stuffing 
cushions,  and  a-  kind  of  quilt  or  thick 
cloth  is  manufactured  from  it  in  Assam. 
The  trunk  yields  a very  pure  gum  and 
light  porous  wood,  and  its  bark  possesses 
emetic  properties.  S.  insigne  is  distin- 
guished from  the  last  by  Its  trunk  and 
branches  being  unarmed,  by  Its  leaves 
being  composed  of  nine  leaflets,  and  by  its 
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solitary  flowers.  It  is  a native  of  Bur- 
raah.  [A.  S.] 

8ALMEA.  A genns  of  trailing  some- 
what shrubby  Compositas  peculiar  to  tro- 
pical America,  and  occurring  most  com- 
monly iu  the  West  Indies.  The  9tems  are 
furnished  with  opposite  stalked  leaves, 
j having  ovate  lance-shaped  or  heart-shaped 
I blades ; and  the  rayless  somewhat  pear- 
! shaped  white  or  yellow  flower-heads  are 
i arranged  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  The  florets  are  all  tubular  and  per- 
fect, with  the  involucral  scales  in  two  se- 
| ries,  the  receptacle  conical  and  chaffy,  and 
I the  vertically  compressed  acbenes  crowned 
1 with  a pappus  of  two  awns.  These  plants 
are  related  to  Bidcns , from  which  their 
shrubby  habit  at  once  distinguishes  them, 
i but  more  especially  to  Verbesina,  of  which 
' again  the  habit  is  different,  and  the  style- 
branches  are  blunt  instead  of  cone-shaped 
at  the  apex.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SALOMONIA.  Under  this  name  are  com- 
! prised  about  eight  species  of  minuteannual 
plants  of  the  Polygalacece,  found  in  various 
parts  of  tropical  Asia.  In  their  habit  and 
the  appearance  of  their  flowers  they  re- 
semble Polygala*,  but  have  four  or  five 
Instead  of  eight  stamens  to  the  flowers. 

! Four  of  the  species  are  little  branching 
' plants  one  to  four  inches  high,  the  steins 
furnished  with  ovate  roundish  or  oblong 
entire  leaves,  and  the  minute  white  or 
lilac  flowers  arranged  in  spikes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branchlets.  The  remaining  four 
are  leafless  and  parasitical  on  roots,  whence 
' they  are  separated  as  a distinct  genus  by 
j Blume.  with  the  name  Epirhizanthus.  The 
i place  of  the  leaves  is  supplied  by  minute 
j brown  scales.  [A.  A.  BJ 

8ALOOP.  The  name  given  to  sassafras- 
i tea,  flavoured  with  milk  and  sugar,  sold  to 
the  working-classes  in  the  early  morning 
at  the  corners  of  London  streets. 

SALPIANTHUS.  A seacoast  plant  from 
the  western  shores  of  tropical  America, 
proposed  by  Kunth  as  a genus  of  Nyclagi - 
naccaiy  but  which  lmd  been  previously  pub- 
lished by  Lagasca.  under  the  name  of 
Boldoa. 

SALPICHL-dSNA.  A small  group  of  po- 
lypod laceous  ferns  nearly  related  to  Blech - 
num,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  its 
scandeut  habit,  and  in  having  the  parallel 
venules  combined  at  the  apex  by  a slight 
lntrainarginal  vcinlet.  The  only  known 
species  is  S.  volubilis.  [T.  M.] 

SALPICHROA  or  8ALPICHROMA.  A 
genus  of  Atropacexc,  comprising  Peruvian 
herbs  heretofore  included  in  Atropa,  but 
distinguished  from  it  in  that  the  calyx 
does  not  increase  in  size  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
and  is  moreover  divided  into  five  linear 
erect  segments.  The  corolla  Is  narrow 
tubular  fleshy,  often  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  and  becomes  black  In  drying.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a bright  scarlet 
colour.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  words  salpinx  * a tube,'  and  chroma 


* colour,’  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the 
trumpet-shaped  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8ALPIGLOSSIS.  A genus  of  AtiopacccB, 
consisting  of  herbaceous  viscid  plants, 
natives  of  Chili.  The  leaves  are  pinnately 
lohed,  and  the  flowers  in  terminal  panicles. 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  five-parted : the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  tube  dilated 
above,  its  limb  five-cleft  spreading;  the  ! 
stamens  five,  four  fertilc.didynamous.with 
two-celled  anthers  opening  by  a single  ; 
pore;  the  style  thickened  at  the  extremity  ' 
with  a somewhat  two-lobed  stigma ; the  > 
fruit  a two-celled  two-valved  capsule  with  ‘ 
numerous  seeds.  The  flowers  are  showy,  ! 
often  with  the  veins  coloured  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  petal.  Some  of  the 
species  are  cultivated  as  greenhouse  plants, 
or  as  bedding  plants  in  summer.  The  gene-  | 
ric  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
salpinx  ‘ a tube  ’ and  glossis  * a tongue,’  in 
allusion  to  the  tongue-like  Btyle  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SALPIGOPHORA.  Campsidium. 

8ALPINGA.  A genus  of  one  or  two 
South  American  herbaceous  melastomace- 
ous  plants  allied  to  Bertolonia , but  distin- 
guished by  the  anthers  having  a tail-like 
appendage  at  their  base,  sometimes  as  long 
as  the  anther  itself,  and  also  by  the  three- 
sided  capsules  being  invested  with  the 
eight  or  ten-nerved  persistent  calyx.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a double  scnrploid 
raceme.  [A.  S.] 

SALPIXANTHA.  A genus  of  Acantha- 
ceaa  containing  a single  species  from  Ja- 
maica, now  generally  referred  to  Geisso- 
meria,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the 
calyx  being  less  deeply  cut,  and  in  the  limb 
of  the  corolla  being  regular.  [W.  C.J 

8ALSA.  An  abbreviation  for  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

SALSAFY,  or  SALSIFY.  Tragopogon 
porrifolius . 

SALSEPARIELLE.  (Pr.)  Smilax.  — 
D’ALLEMAGNE.  Carex  arenaria.  — 
D’EUROPE.  Smilax  aspera. 

SALSIFIS.  (Fr.)  Tragopogon,  — D’ES- 
PAGNE.  Scorzonera. 

SALSOLA.  The  Saltworts  form  a rather 
extensive  genus  of  Chenopodiacea ;,  and  t 
are  most  abundant  in  the  temperate  and 
warm  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
principally  in  the  Old  World  ; occurring  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  only  In  Timor, 
Eastern  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Madagas- 
car, and  Chili.  They  are  always  confined 
to  the  seacoast  or  to  salt-marshes,  or 
other  places  where  the  soil  is  Impregnated 
with  salt : their  generic  name  being  thence 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  sal  * salt, ’and 
solum  ‘soil.’  They  are  herbaceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  smooth  or  downy  plants, 
with  unjointed  stems,  and  usually  alternate 
but  occasionally  opposite  stalkless  more 
or  less  cylindrical  fleshy  or  prickly  leaves, 
bearing  the  small  stalkless  perfect  flowers 
in  their  axils,  together  with  two  floral 
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bracts  resembling  the  leaves.  Their  fruit, 
culled  an  utricle,  has  a loose  thin  shell, 
and  contains  a horizontal  single-coated 
seed. 

S.  Kali , the  Prickly  Saltwort,  is  a com- 
mon seashore  plant  in  most  European  and 
many  other  countries.  It  Is  a brittle  suc- 
culent annual  of  a pale  bluish  green  hue, 
with  somewhat  angular  furrowed  and 
striped  bristly  stems,  very  much  branched, 
and  spreading  in  all  directions  so  as  to 
form  a bush  from  a foot  to  a foot  and  a 
half  high  ; and  has  numerous  awl-shaped 
nearly  cylindrical  spiny-pointed  leaves, 
with  broadened  bases  furnished  with  little 
prickles.  S.  Soda , a South  Euroi>ean  and 
North  African  species,  is  a succulent 
annual  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  but  not 
brittle  like  the  last ; and  ha3  smooth  shin- 
ing stems  and  somewhat  flexuose  branch- 
es, with  soft  nearly  cylindrical  short- 
pointed  leaves  of  a bluish  green  colour. 

An  impure  carbonate  of  soda  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  these  and  several  allied 
and  other  plants,  known  under  the  Spanish 
name  barilla , was  formerly  an  article  of 
considerable  commercial  importance;  and 
large  quantities  of  it  were  annually  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  employed  in 
soap  and  glass-making;  but  since  the  In- 
troduction of  soda  manufactured  from 
common  salt  as  a commercial  article,  the 
Imports  have  greatly  decreased,  though 
about  a thousand  tons  of  barilla  and- other 
alkalies  are  still  annually  imported,  mostly 
from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Two 
Sicilies.  For  the  preparation  of  barilla 
these  plants  are  dried  In  heaps  like  hay,  i 
aud  afterwards  burnt  upon  a rude  grating  I 
constructed  ov£r  a large  hdle,  into  which 
the  semifluid  alkaline  matter  flows,  and  is 
there  left  to  cool  and  solidify.  Kali  is  the 
Arabic  name  for  the  ashes  of  these  soda- 
plants,  and  the  term  alkali , applied  by  j 
chemists  to  soda,  potassa,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, is  derived  either  from  kalit  with  ' 
the  Arabic  article  al  prefixed,  or  from  a cor-  J 
ruption  of  eal  (salt)  and  kali.  [A.  8.3  j 

SALSUGINOSE.  Growing  In  places  In- 
undated with  saltwater. 

SALT-BUSH.  The  Australian  Atriplex 
nummularia. 

SALTIA.  A genus  of  Amaranth  acem 
from  Arabia,  consisting  of  a branched 
undershrub,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  ax- 
illary and  terminal  spikes  of  brarteated 
flowers  in  threes— the  central  one  perfect, 
the  lateral  sterile,  and  at  length  growing 
out  into  straight  awns  clothed  with  } 
feathery  wool.  The  perfect  flowers  have  ; 
five  hairy  sepals,  five  stamens  united  at  ' 
the  base  into  a cup,  with  two-celled  an- 
thers and  no  staminodes ; and  the  utricle 
is  oblong  with  a vertical  seed.  [J.  T.  S.] 

SALT-TREE.  Halimodendron  argenteum. 

SALTWORT.  Salicomia  annua ; also 
Salsola.  — , BLACK.  Glaux  maritima. 

S ALVA  DO  RACEME.  A small  order  of  ! 


. monopetalous  dicotyledons  allied  to  Olea-  1 
ccce  and  Jasminaceas.  Like  the  former 
they  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  and  small  paniculate  i 
flowers  with  a minute  four-cleft  calyx,  and 
: a four-cleft  corolla  ; hut  there  are  four 
stamens,  the  ovary  is  one-celled  with  a 
single  erect  ovule  and  a sessile  simple 
stigma,  and  the  seed,  as  in  Jasminacerr,  is 
I erect  without  albumen.  Only  two  genera, 

I Salvadora  and  Monetui , have  as  yet  been 
positively  referred  to  the  order. 

SALVADORA.  An  unusual  amount  of 
I interest  is  attached  to  this  genus,  on  ac- 
I count  of  one  of  the  species  belonging  to 
it  being  supposed  to  be  the  Mustard-tree 
of  Scripture.  It  is  the  typical  species  of 
Salvadoracea,  and  was  atone  time  the  only 
genus  referred  to  that  order.  The  five  de- 
scribed species  are  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
and  have  a geographical  range  extending 
from  Central  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and 
1 Egypt  through  South-western  Asia  to 
I India  and  Ceylon.  They  have  stems  with 
J slightly  swollen  joints,  opposite  entire 
leathery  leaves  with  scarcely  any  visible 
veins,  and  loose  branching  panicles  of 
small  flowers,  which  have  a very  minute 
four-leaved  calyx,  a thin  four-parted  co- 
rolla, with  four  stamens  inserted  between 
the  lobes  and  connecting  them  together, 
and  a one-celled  ovary  bearing  an  undi- 
vided  stalkless  stigma.  Their  little  berry- 
like fruits  contain  solitary  erect  seeds. 

The  identification  of  the  plants  men- 
tioned In  the  Bible  is  a task  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  in  almost  all  instances  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  learned  investigations,  i 
; whether  by  Biblical  commentators  or 
J by  botanists,  is  unsatisfactory  and  open  | 
to  doubt.  In  our  English  version  of  the 
Bible  the  names  of  plants  have  been  made  * 

! to  agree  with  those  now  In  use,  and  the 
obvious  inference  among  the  unlearned  is 
j that  the  plants  are  the  same.  The  re- 
searches of  botanists,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  tares,  the  aloes,  the  hyssop,  and 
other  Scriptural  plants  differ  widely  from 
those  so  called  at  the  present  day;  and 
some  writers  have  therefore  thought  it 
probable  that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  Mustard  spoken  of  In  the  Gospels,  the 
seed  of  which  St.  Matthew  says  ' is  the 
least  of  all  seeds;  but  when  it  Is  grown  It  fs 
the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh 
a tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.*  ( xiii.  32.) 

It  is  obvious  that  this  description  does  not 
agree  with  the  common  mustard  ( Shi  a pis ) 
as  seen  in  this  country,  and  consequently 
the  assertion  that  the  Scriptural  plant  be- 
longed to  a totally  different  genus  has  been 
readily  believed.  During  their  travels  In 
the  Holy  Land,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
met  with  a small  tree  (ascertained  by  Pro- 
fessor Don  to  be  a Salvadora))  with  a small 
pungent  raustard-llke  frnlt,  and  they 
thought  it  might  probably  be  the  tree  re- 
ferred to  by  Christ.  This  supposition  was 
afterwards  strengthened  by  Dr.  Royle, 
who  found  that  the  tree  in  question  l>ore 
the  same  Arabic  name  iKhurdal)  as  the  i 
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common  mustard,  and  that  It  was  com- 
monly regarded  In  Syria  as  the  Mustard- 
tree  of  Scripture : though  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  Sinapxs  grows  to  a much 
greater  size  in  Syria  than  with  us,  and  is 
frequently  seen  as  high  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet,  so  that  birds  might  easily  lodge  in  its 
branches.  The  species  of  SalvadorA  grow- 
ing in  Syria  is  said  by  both  Don  and  Hoyle 
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to  be  8.  persica,  but  that  Is  a plant  of 
small  size,  not  a tree.  S.indica  however, 
a common  Indian  and  Cingalese  species, 
grows  to  a considerable  height,  and  is 
probably  the  one  meant.  [A.  S.] 

SALVER-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Hypo* 
crateriform,  or  Hypocraterlinorphous. 

8ALVERTIA.  A small  genus  of  Fo* 
chyacecB  confined  to  Brazil.  They  are  frees, 
with  ovate  leaves  arranged  in  whorls,  and 
white  paniculate  flowers,  emitting  a most 
delightful  scent— in  8.  convallariodora  re- 
sembling that  of  our  lily  of  the  valley. 
The  calyx  is  flve-lobed,  one  of  the  Iol>es 
being  shaped  into  a spur,  whilst  twoof  the 
five  petals  are  smaller  than  the  rest.  The 
i ovary  is  free ; and  the  capsule  three- valved, 
triangular,  and  three-celled,  each  cell  con- 
taining one  seed.  [B.  S.] 

SALVIA.  A genus  of  Labiate,  distin- 
guished by  Its  lipped  calyx,  and  two  forked 
stamens.  The  species  are  undershrubs  or 
herbs,  varying  in  general  habit,and  widely 
distributed  over  the  earth.  The  name  Is 
from  the  Latin  salvo  * 1 heal,’  indicative  of 
the  supposed  qualities  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cies. Examples  of  this  genus  have  been 
long  and  favourably  known  as  objects  of 
culture,  and  deservedly  occupy  a promi- 
nent place.  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude 
briefly  to  some  of  them.  8.  splendent  is 
of  Interest  on  account  of  its  period  of 
flowering;  8.  hians,  a native  of  Simla,  is 
hardy,  and  also  desirable  on  account  of  its 
showy  violet-and-white  flowers ; 8.  candela- 
brum is  a hardy  perennial,  a native  of 
the  South  of  Spain,  the  upper  lip  of  its 


flower  greenish-yellow,  the  lower  a rich 
violet,  thus  presenting  a fine  contrast ; & 

! pratensi s is  a well-known  ingredient  of  the 
hay-crop  In  some  parts  of  Italy  and  the 
| Ionian  Islands,  its  blue  flowers  rendering  it 
; a great  ornament  In  the  meadows ; S.  lyrata 
and  8.  urtiei/olia  are  equally  well  known  in 
North  America.  8.  officinalis  is  the  Com- 
mon Sage,  a familiar  garden  herb  having 
aromatic  and  bitter  properties.  [G.  D.] 

8ALVINIA.  A genus  of  Marsileacece  be- 
longing to  the  same  section  as  Azolhi , and 
by  some  considered  as  a distinct  natural 
order,  Salviniacece.  1 1 has  a floating  thread- 
like rhizome  containing  a central  bundle 
of  vessels  with  several  cavities  around  it, 
furnished  above  with  fem-like  subelliptic 
floating  entire  leaves,  and  below  with  long 
rootlets  and  fluted  bladder-like  fruit  on 
short  leafless  branches.  The  fruit  consists 
of  globular  bags  composed  of  a double 
membrane,  at  length  bursting  irregularly. 
These  bags  are  of  two  kinds : the  one  con- 
taining spherical  antheridia  upon  branched 
stalks  springing  from  a central  placen- 
ta ; the  other  short-stalked  siugle-spored 
sporangia,  seated  like  the  former  on  a cen- 
tral column.  The  leaves  are  not  curled  up 
when  young,  and  the  upper  surface  is 
studded  with  warts,  each  of  which  bear  a 
little  crown  of  bristles.  There  is  some- 
times a central  rib  in  the  l eaves,  besides 
i which  there  are  reticulated  veins  more 
prominent  below  than  above.  The  sper- 
matozoids,  according  to  Hofmeister,  are 
furnished  with  a series  of  lash-like  cilia, 
I and  the  spores  germinate  by  cell-division 
at  their  upper  extremity,  two  or  three 
archegonla  being  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  prothallus  of  which  one  only  proves 
fertile.  The  young  plant  closely  resembles 
that  of  Selaginella , apart  from  the  two 
cotyledon-like  processes.  All  the  sup- 
]K>sed  species  are  reducible  to  one,  which 
occurs  in  the  South  of  Europe  in  stagnant 
pools,  and  is  found  In  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world.  CM.  J.  BJ 

SALWOOD.  Shorea  robusta. 

SALZMANNIA.  The  name  of  a Bra- 
zilian shrub,  forming  a genus  of  Cincho - 
nacew.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  shining; 

' and  the  flowers  are  borne  In  axillary 
| heads.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  cup- shaped, 
slightly  four-toothed  ; the  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla short,  its  limb  divided  into  four  ob- 
j long  lobes ; the  stamens  four;  and  the  fruit 
dry,  one-celled  one-seeded,  surmounted  by 
the  limb  of  the  calyx.  This  genus  is  im- 
perfectly known.  [M.  T.  MJ 

8AM A.  The  acrid  Abyssinian  Urticasi- 
i men  sis,  which  is,  however,  cooked  as  a 
vegetable. 

SAMADERA.  A genus  of  trees  of  the 
tiimarubacece,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Madagascar.  The  leaves  are  entire,  and 
the  flowers  large  pinkish,  disposed  In 
axillary  umbels,  surrounded  by  involucres 
of  small  bracts.  The  calyx  is  four-parted. 
Its  segments  frequently  provided  exter- 
nally with  two  glands  at  the  base ; petals 
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four,  much  longer  than  the  sepals ; sta- 
mens eight,  filaments  attached  below  to  a 
hairy  scale  ; ovaries  four  or  five  on  a short 
stalk,  each  one-celled,  onc-seeded;  styles 
separate  below,  above  confluent,  longer 
than  the  petals.  S.  indica , a native  of  Tra- 
vancore  and  Malabar,  yields  a bark  which 
Is  employed  as  a febrifuge.  From  the  seeds 
Is  procured  an  oil  used  in  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. The  bruised  leaves  are  likewise  em- 
ployed In  erysipelas.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8 AM  AN  K A DES  INDIENS.  (Fr.)  Ci - 
trullua  vulgaris. 

SAMARA.  A genus  of  Jfyrsinacea ?,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  order  by  the  petals  being 
free  and  distinct  as  In  Embelia , with  the 
stamens  inserted  at  their  base,  blit  always 
in  fours,  not  in  fives  as  in  that  genus ; and 
by  the  stamens  being  always  longer  than 
the  petals.  The  habit  is  also  different. 
There  are  very  few  species,  natives  of  East- 
ern Africa  and  tropical  Asia,  extending  to 
Southern  China.  They  are  shrubs,  often 
half-trailing,  with  entire  evergreen  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  very  short  axillary  ■ 
racemes. 

SAMARA.  An  indehlscent  fruit,  pro-' 
ducing  a membranous  expansion  or  wing, 
from  its  back  or  end. 

SAMARIA- WOOD.  Idea  altis&ima. 

8AMAROID.  Resembling  a Samara. 

8AM  BO.  Cleome. 

8AMBUCUS.  A genus  of  small  trees 
shrubs  or  more  rarely  herbs,  belonging  to 
the  Caprifoliacece.  The  characters  are:  Co- 
rolla with  a very  short  tube;  berry  three  to  | 
four-seeded ; leaves  pinnate.  S.  nigra , the  j 
Common  Elder,  is  a well-known  tree  of  | 
rapid  growth  when  young,  remarkable  for 
the  stoutness  of  its  shoots,  which  when  a 
year  old  are  as  large  as  those  of  many 
other  trees  at  two  or  three  years  of  age. 
They  are  covered  with  a smooth  grey  bark,  ; 
and  contain  an  unusual  proportion  of  pith, 
which  being  easily  removed,  the  branches 
may  readily  be  formed  Into  tubes,  and  on  | 
this  account  the  Elder  was  formerly  called 
Bore-tree.  The  wood  is  white  and  of  a fine 
close  grain,  tough,  fissile,  and  easily  cut— 
hence  it  Is  used  for  making  skewers  and 
shoemakers'  pegs.  The  leaves  have  an  un- 
pleasant odour  when  bruised,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  offensive  to  most  Insects,  and  a 
decoction  of  them  is  sometimes  employed 
by  gardeners  to  keep  off  caterpillars  from 
delicate  plants.  By  village  herbalists  they 
are  employed  in  making  a kind  of  oint- 
ment, and  the  flowers  serve  for  fomenta- 
tions, or  arc  made  into  a medicinal  tea; 
while  the  berries  are  the  principal  ingre- 
dient In  ' elderberry  wine.’  These  are  ge- 
nerally purplish-black,  but  a variety  occurs 
with  berries  of  a greenish-white  hue.  & 
Ebulus , or  Banewort,  is  an  herbaceous  plant 
found  In  many  parts  of  Britain  as  well  as 
the  Continent;  It  has  a nauseous  smell,  and 
drastic  properties.  & racemosa , a native 
of  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  is  a shrub 
which  towards  the  cud  of  summer  is  bigh- 


t ly  ornamental,  with  large  oval  clusters  of 
bright  scarlet  berries.  French:  Sureau ; 
German  : Hohlunder.  [C.  A.  J.] 

Evelyn  says,  speaking  of  the  Common 
Elder  * If  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
leaves,  bark,  berries,  &c.  were  thoroughly 
known,  I cannot  tell  what  our  countrymen 
could  all  for  which  he  might  not  fetch  a 
remedy  from  every  hedge,  either  for  sick- 
ness or  wound.'  Aubray  tells  us  that  * the 
apothecaries  well  know  the  use  of  the 
berries,  and  so  do  the  vintners,  who  buy 
vast  quantities  of  them  in  London,  and 
some  do  make  no  inconsiderable  profit  by 
the  sale  of  them/ 

The  Danewort,  S.  Ebulus , has  purple 
flowers,  but  the  berries  are  so  much  like 
those  of  the  common  elder  as  to  be  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  same  purposes.  In 
accounting  for  its  English  name.  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  says:  *Our  ancestors  evinced  a just 
hatred  of  their  brutal  enemies  the  Danes, 
in  supposing  the  nauseous,  fetid,  and  noxi- 
ous plaut  before  us  to  have  sprung  from 
their  blood.'  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  both  kinds  of  Elder  were  not  only 
used  medicinally,  but  were  also  held  in 
great  superstitious  reverence.  Mr.  Jones, 
in  his  Xotcs  on  Certain  Superstition*  in  the 
Vale  of  Glouce*ter%  cites  the  following, 
which  by  the  way  is  no  unusual  case: 

* Some  men  were  employed  in  removing  an 
old  hedgerow,  partially  formed  of  elder- 
trees.  They  had  bound  up  all  the  other 
wood  into  faggots  for  burning,  but  had 
set  apart  the  elder,  and  enquired  of  their 
master  how  it  was  to  be  disposed  of. 
Upon  his  saying  that  he  should  of  course 
burn  it  with  the  rest,  and  ordering  It  to  be 
faggoted,  one  of  the  men  said,  with  an  air 
of  undisguised  alarm,  that  he  never  heard 
of  such  a thing  as  burning  Elian  Wood; 
and.  In  fact,  so  strongly  did  he  feel  upon  the 
subject,  that  he  refused  to  participate  in 
the  act  of  tying  it  up.'  The  word  Elian 
(still  common  with  us)  indicates  the  origin 
of  the  superstition.  In  Low  Saxon  the  Sam- 
btteu8  nigra  is  called  Ellhom.  Arnkiel 
unsuspectingly  relates,  * Our  forefathers 
also  held  the  Ellhom  holy,  wherefore  who- 
ever need  to  hew  it  down  tor  cut  its 
branches)  has  first  to  make  request,  '*  Lady 
Ellhorn,  give  me  some  of  thy  wood,  and  I 
will  give  thee  some  of  mine  whenitgrows 
in  the  forest,**— the  which  with  partly  ben- 
ded knees,  bare  head,  and  folded  arms  was 
ordinarily  done,  as  I myself  have  often 
seen  and  heard  in  my  younger  years/ 

There  exist  many  superstitions  respect- 
ing elder-wands,  elder-trees  before  stables, 
the  shedding  of  water  under  them,  and 
the  elder-mother,  a Danish  superstition. 
The  attributed  curative  effects  of  elder  are 
well  known.  Its  flowers  are  an  eyewash 
and  cosmetic,  and  its  bark  and  leaves  arc 
used  for  various  purposes,  but  the  most 
curious  use  is  that  which  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Jones  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Ducie ' A small  piece  cut  from  a young 
shoot  just  above  and  I>elowa  joint,  so  as  to 
leave  the  bud  projecting  at  each  end  of  it 
after  the  fashion  of  a rude  cross,  borne 
constantly  about  the  person,  is  a most 
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I certain  and  effectual  cure  for  rheumatism. 
1 It  appears,  however,  that  the  Elder  to  lie 


lobed,  without  petals;  the  stamens  arc  pe- 
rigynoue,  often  more  numerous  than  the 


thus  efficient  must  grow  In  consecrated  calyx-lobes,  but  In  a single  row  alternating 
ground.  In  Tortworth  churchyard  (and  with  small  teeth  or  filaments  without  an- 
other* la  the  county  of  Gloucester!  Is  such  thers ; and  the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  two 

three  or  more  parietal  placentas.  The  order 

t contains  one  large  genus.  Cage  aria,  and 

about  half-a-dozen  small  ones  allied  to  it. 
Some  botanists  unite  with  it  HomaHacece , 
which  have  petals  and  a somewhat  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  stamens,  while  others 
combine  the  whole  with  Flacourtiaceas. 

8AMYDA.  The  type  of  the  Samydacetu, 
and  composed  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  In- 
habiting tropical  America.  The  branches 
are  often  clad  with  thorns ; and  the  leaves 
are  more  or  less  ovate  serrate,  and  furuish- 
S\  ed  with  pellucid  dots.  The  Mowers  are 

/Jr  solitary  or  fasciculate  In  the  axils  of  the 

'Jr  leaves,  and  they  are  white  or  In  some  spe- 

X^VII  cies  purplish.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft ; the 

corolla  entirely  wanting  ; the  stamens  are 
fertile  (or,  as  Mr.  Bent  ham  expresses  It, 
n r there  are  no  staminodta  or  scales  inter- 

II  ']  mixed  with  the  stamens),  by  which  latter 

d character  Samyda  is  easily  distinguished 

Croti  of  Elder-wooa.  from  Its  allies.  8.  suaveolens,  an  inhabitant 

of  Brazilian  forests,  Is  remarkable  for  its 

a tree,  and  we  are  told  that  application  is  white  deliciously-scented  flowers,  strongly  ; 


Cron  of  Eldcr-wooa. 

a tree,  and  we  are  told  that  application  is 
frequently  made  for  bits  of  it  from  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  that  some  of  Its 
recipients  are  not  only  willing  but  able  to 
give  It  a good  character  of  many  years' 
standing.'  We  give  a cut  of  a piece  of 
elder  of  the  orthodox  form.  [J.  B,] 

8AM0LUS.  Small  marsh  plants  with 
white  flowers,  possesslngno  attractive  pro- 
perties, belonging  to  the  Primulacece , and 
distinguished  by  the  half-superior  capsule, 
and  by  live  imperfect  stair  ms  alternating 
with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  S.  Valeran- 
di,  the  Brookwced  or  Water  Pimpernel, 
Is  an  erect  plant  eight  to  ten  Inches  high, 
with  bright  green  somewhat  fleshy  leaves, 
and  terminal  Inconspicuous  flowers.  It  is 
remarkable  only  for  Its  wide  geographical 
range,  there  being  scarcely  any  country  In 
which  It  does  not  abound  where  the  soil  is 
wet  and  gravelly.  In  Great  Britain  It  is 
most  frequent  where  small  streams  trickle 
over  rocks  on  the  seashore.  S.  htUrralis,  a 
native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  *s  very  simi- 
lar in  habit.  French;  Samole\  German: 
Samoskraut  [C.  A JJ 

SAMP.  A preparation  of  Indian  com 
largely  used  in  the  United  States. 

SAMPHIRE.  Crithmummaritimum,  the 
aromatic  saline  fleshy  leaves  of  which  are 
used  In  pickles ; also  Borrichta  arborcsems. 
— , GOLDEN.  Inula  crithmoidee.  — .JA- 
MAICA. Batts  mantima, 

8AMSHOO.  A spirituous  liquor  extract- 
ed, by  fermentation  and  distillation,  from 
rice,  by  the  Chinese. 

SAM YDACE.-E.  An  orderof  dicotyledons 
consisting  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  leaves  generally  marked  with 
pellucid  dots:  and  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
usually  small  in  axillary  clusters.  The 
perianth  is  calyx-Uke,  usually  four  or  live- 


recalling  to  mind  the  odour  of  orange- 
blossoms.  [B.  8.] 

| SANA.  A kind  of  Peruvian  Tobacco. 

SANDAL-TREE.  Sandorlcum, 

\ SANDALWOOD.  An  odoriferous  wood 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  Santalum 
That  of  India  Is  the  S.  album  ; that  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  8.  Freyclnetianum  and 

1 8.  paniculatum ; and  that  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, & latifolinm.  The  name  is  given 
among  the  Russians  to  the  red  wood  of 
Rhammis  daburinis,  used  for  dyeing 
leather.  — , CITRON.  Santalum  Freycinc- 
tianum.  — , QUEENSLAND.  Eremophila 
Mitchelli.  — ,RED.  Adenantherapavonina ; 
also  Pterocarpus  Sautalinus.  — , WHITE. 
Santalum  album.  — , YELLOW.  Santalum 
Freycinetianum 

SANDALWORTS.  Lindlcy’s  name  for 
the  Santalacece, 

8ANDARACH.  A whltercsln  not  unlike 
mastic,  but  brittle,  occurring  in  round  or 
long  tears,  and  obtained  from  Callitris 
quadrtvalvis. 

SANDBOX-TREE.  A local  West  Indian 
name  for  Ilura  crepitans,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  a drastic  purgative,  and  contain 
a very  limpid  olL 

SANDERS-WOOD.  An  old  name  for 
Sandalwood.  — , RED.  The  red  Indian 
dyewood,  obtained  from  Pterocarpus  San- 
talinus.  — , YELLOW.  Bttcida  capitata. 

BANDORICUM  indicum  Is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a genus  of  Meliacece,  found 
In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  having  an  arbo- 
reous stein,  trifoliolated  leaves,  axillary 
paniculate  flowers,  a short  flve-toothed 
calyx,  five  linear  petals,  ten  stamens  com- 
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bined  into  a tube,  a stigma  divided  into 
five  lobes,  and  an  apple-like  berry  contain- 
ing five  one-seeded  nuts.  Properties  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Melia  are  attributed  to  the 
root,  but  the  latter  has  a repulsive  odour, 
whilst  Sundoricum  is  aromatic ; it  is  em- 
ployed against  leucorrhuea,  combined  with 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  Carapa  obovata, 
which  is  bitter  and  astringent.  [B.  S.] 

RANDPAPER-TREE.  Curatella  amerir 
cana . 

SANDWEED.  Arenaria. 

SAND  WOOD.  Bremontiera  Ammoxylon. 

SANDWORT.  Arenaria.  — , SEA.  A 
common  name  for  Honkenya.  — , SPUR- 
REY.  Spergularia. 

RANFORDIA.  A genus  proposed  by 
J.  Drummond  for  a rutaceous  shrub  from 
■Western  Australia,  allied  to  Correa.  It 
has  proved  to  be  the  same  as  Gelcznovia 
previously  published  by  Turczaninow. 

SANG-DE-DRAGON.  (Fr.)  Draccena 
Draco  ; also  Rumex  sanguineus. 

SANGSORBE.  (Fr.)  Sanguisorba. 

SANGUINAIRE.  (Fr.)  Geranium  son- 
guineum.  — D'ALLEMAGNE.  Scleranthus. 

8ANGUTNARIA.  The  Blood-root  or 
Puccoon,  S.  canaden8isf  commonly  found 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  the  sole  representative  of  this  genus  of 
Papaveracca:.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant 
about  six  inches  high,  and  has  a thick 
branching  rootstock,  which  creeps  along 
underground  ; and  in  early  spring  sends 
up  from  the  ends  of  each  of  the  little  side- 
branches  a single  long-Rtalked  leaf,  and 
another  stalk  bearing  a solitary  flower. 
The  leaf  is  wrapped  round  the  flower-bud 
when  it  rises  out  of  the  ground,  and  is 
bluntly  five  to  nine-lobed,  roundish  at  first, 
but  afterwards  kidney-shaped.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  conspicuous,  and  have  two 
sepals,  from  eight  to  twelve  white  petals 
overlapping  in  two  or  three  series,  about 
twenty-four  stamens  with  filaments  shorter 
than  the  petals,  and  a short  style  with  a 
broad  two-lobed  furrowed  stigma.  The 
fruit  Is  an  oblong  pod-shaped  two-valved 
capsule, containing  numerous  crested  seeds 
attached  to  the  frame  or  replum.  The  root 
lias  long  been  known  to  possess  active 
medicinal  properties,  and  various  prepara- 
tions of  it  are  commonly  prescribed  by 
American  doctors;  but  it  has  only  recently 
come  into  use  in  this  country,  and  that 
chiefly  among  the  class  of  practitioners 
styling  themselves ‘eclectics.’  Its  princi- 
pal use  appears  to  tie  as  an  expectorant  in 
diseases  of  the  chest,  or.  In  larger  doses, 
as  an  emetic : and  it  would  seem  to  owe 
its  properties  to  the  presence  of  an  acrid 
alkaloid  called  sangninanna.  The  Ameri- 
can Indians  formerly  used  the  orange- 
coloured  juice  of  the  root  for  smearing 
their  bodies,  and  for  staining  various  do- 
mestic articles.  The  plant  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  by  American  and 
| French  dyers.  [A.  S.J 


SANGUINARY.  Achillea  millefolium. 

SANGUINE,  SANGUINEUS.  Dull  red 
passing  into  brownish-black. 

SANGUINIERE.  (Fr.)  Sanguinaria. 

RANGUISORBACEiE.  A small  order 
which  most  botanists  consider  as  a tribe 
of  Rosacece,  distinguished  from  Rosea1  pro- 
per by  the  want  of  petals,  and  the  solitary 
carpels.  See  Rosacea. 

6ANGBISORBA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  giving  name  to  the  tribe  Sanguisor- 
bece  of  the  order  Rosacea:.  The  genus  is 
characterised  by  bearing  its  flowers,  which 
contain  both  stamens  and  pistils,  in  heads 
or  simple  spikes;  by  the  calyx  of  each  flower 
being  four-cleft,  with  two  to  three  small 
bracts  at  its  base ; by  the  absence  of  petals, 
and  by  the  presence  of  four  stamens.  & 
officinalis , or  Burnet,  received  its  name 
from  its  supposed  vulnerary  properties. 
It  Is  a slender  plant  one  to  three  feet 
high,  with  pinnate  smooth  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal ovate  heads  of  crowded  dark-purple 
flowers.  It  grows  in  moist  pastures  and  by 
watercourses,  chiefly  on  a calcareous  or 
magnesian  soil,  and  is  most  frequent  in  the 
North  of  England  and  the  extreme  West. 
There  are  several  other  species,  some  of 
which  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  gar- 
dens, especially  S.  canadensist  which  in 
habit  resembles  the  Common  Burnet,  but 
bears  its  flowers,  rendered  conspicuous  by 
their  white  anthers,  in  long  cylindrical 
spikes.  French  : La  grande  pimprenelle  des 
pris ; German  : Wiesenknopf.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SANICLE.  Sanicula.  — , BEAU’S-EAR. 
Cortusa  Matthioli.  — , COMMON.  Sanicula 
europeta. 

BANICLE.  (Fr.)  Sanicula ; also  Pru- 
nella. - BATAUDB  D AMEKigUE.  Mi- 
tella.  — FEMELLE.  Astrantia.  — DE 
MONTAGNE.  Geum. 

8ANICULA.  A small  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants  represented  in  Britain  by 
S.  europtea,  the  Wood  Sanicle,  an  herba- 
ceous plant  two  to  three  feet  high,  frequent 
in  thickets  and  woods.  The  root-leaves 
are  palmate,  with  three-cleft  serrated  lobes, 
smooth  and  somewhat  glossy  ; the  minute 
whitish  flowers  grow  in  heads  rather  than 
umbels;  the  fruit  is  ovate  and  densely 
clothed  with  thick  prickles,  by  means  of 
which  they  attach  themselves  when  ripe 
to  the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  and  to  the 
clothes  of  persons  passing  through  woods 
where  the  plant  is  abundant.  French : 
Sanicle ; German  : SamckeL  [C.  A.  J.J 

SANSEVIELLA.  A name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  plant  now  called  Remeckia  cor- 
nea, the  Sanseviera  cameaot  some  writers. 

BANSEVIERA.  The  Bowstring  Hemps, 
—ns  the  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
Liliacea'  are  called,  from  the  fibres  of  their 
leaves  being  used  for  bowstrings  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
indigenous— are  stemlcss  perennial  plants, 
throwing  out  runners,  and  having  only 
root-leaves  which  are  thick  fibrous  and 
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| fleshy,  and  usually  sword  or  lanre-shaped 
with  sheathing  bases,  either  in  two  oppo- 
| site  rows  or  tufted ; their  simple  flower- 
j spikes  rising  from  the  centre,  and  bearing 
the  whitish  or  yellowish-green  flowers  In 
1 clusters  along  them.  In  its  technical  cha- 
racters the  genus  is  very  closely  allied  to 
Dractcna,  the  flowers  differing  only  in  the 
combined  calyx  and  corolla  not  being 
divided  further  than  the  middle,  and  in 
the  long  slender  erect  style  being  termi- 
nated by  an  undivided  round-headed  stig- 
ma. 

8.  guineensis,  the  African  Bowstring 
Hemp,  has  lance-shaped  leaves  from  one 
| to  four  feet  long  and  three  to  four 
Inches  wide,  flat  in  the  middle,  narrower 
and  channelled  or  rolled  in  towards  the 
base,  and  terminated  upwards  in  a short 
, blunt  point;  when  young  they  are  marked 
with  pale-coloured  cross-bands,  but  ulti- 
mately assume  an  uniform  shining  green. 

8.  Ilmburghiana,  the  Moorva  or  Marool 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  has  leaves  about 
the  same  length  as  the  last,  but  very  much 
narrower,  and  concave  or  channelled  along 
the  whole  upper  surface  and  convex  or 
keeled  below,  somewhat  approaching  a 
| cylindrical  form,  and  terminated  by  a 
taiering  spine-like  point ; they  are  also  of 
a duller  green,  marked  with  alternate  paler 
wavy  cross-bands.  The  fibre  of  the  Moorva 
is  very  strong  aud  of  fine  quality,  and  Is 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  line  string 
and  cordage.  This  latter  plant  Is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  S.  zcylanica,  a 
much  smaller  species.  [A.  8.] 

8ANTALACE.E.  (Osyridaccae,  Sandal- 
worts).  An  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledons, 
consisting  of  trees  or  more  frequently 
shrubs  or  herbs,  often  parasitical  on  roots, 
with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  entire 
leaves  without  stipules,  the  flowers  usually 
small  and  green  in  terminal  or  lateral 
heads  cynics  or  spikes.  The  order  is  well 
characterised  by  the  stamens  being  as 
many  as  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the 
perianth ; by  the  inferior  one-celled  ovary 
witli  three  to  five  ovules,  suspended  from 
a free  central  placenta;  by  the  Indehlscent 
fruit  with  a single  seed,  and  by  the  straight 
embryo  in  a fleshy  albumen.  The  species 
are  dispersed  over  the  tropical  and  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe,  but  are  more 
abundant  in  thcOldWorld  than  In  America; 
they  are  distributed  Into  about  twenty  ge- 
nera of  which  the  most  important  arc  Qain- 
cliamaliam,  PymUiria,  Osyris,  Thesinm, 
Leytomeria,  anti  Santalum,  to  which  some 
botanists  add  Htnslowia  and  Exocarpus . 

SANTAI.IN.  The  principle  of  the  co- 
louring-matter In  Plerocarptis  Santalinus. 

SANTALUM.  A genus  of  sandalworts, 
distinguished  by  having  a superior  enlyx, 
which  Is  four-cleft,  furnished  with  four 
glands  alternating  with  its  divisions,  and 
four  stamens  opposite  to  them.  The  spe- 
cies are  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia, 
Australia,  and  the  PacIHe  Isles.  S.  album 
yields  the  Sandalwood  of  India;  that  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  derived  from  8. 


Frcycinetiannm  and  S.  panicnlntum.  The 
name  of  the  genus  is  derived  from  the 
Persian.  [G.  DJ 

SAXTA-MAIUA  TREE.  Calophyllum 
Calaba. 

RANTOLINA.  A genus  of  small  twiggy 
nndershruhs  of  the  Composites,  peculiar  to 
the  Mediterranean  region.  They  have 
much  In  common  with  Achillea,  from 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
quadrangular  achenes  being  neither  wing- 
ed nor  margined,  as  well  as  by  the  lower 
portion  of  their  compressed  corolla-tulies 
being  prolonged  into  a sort  of  hood,  enve- 
loping the  summit  of  theovary.  The  com- 
mon Lavender  Cotton,  & Chamescyparissns, 
is  one  of  the  widest-spread  species,  aud 
has  long  been  known  in  gardens,  where  it  i 
limy  be  frequently  met  with  planted  along  1 
the  margins  of  shrubbery  borders.  It  is 
a neat  erect  branching  bush  one  to  two 
feet  high,  the  stems  and  leaves  clothed 
with  a hoary  pubescence.  The  small  linear 
leaves,  thickly  set  on  the  wiry  twigs,  arc 
furnished  with  four  to  six  rows  of  short  1 
obtuse  teeth  ; and  the  yellow  flower-heads,  ' 
which  resemble  those  of  a chamomile  di- 
vested of  its  white  rays,  are  solitary,  and 
stalked  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  This 
plant  was  once  esteemed  for  Its  vermifuge 
and  stimulant  properties,  and  the  twigs 
have  been  used  for  placing  In  wardrobes 
Iti  keep  moths  from  clothes,  as  well  ns 
for  their  strong  rather  agreeable  odour, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  siiecies. 

AH  the  species  have  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  foregoing,  with  the  exception  of  8.  ’ 
fragrantisnma , which  differs  In  having  the 
flower-heads  In  corymbs  instead  of  singly 
at  the  apex  of  the  twigs,  which  are  furnish-  ' 
ed  with  ovate  crenelled  leaves.  According  1 
to  Korskal  the  Arabs  use  the  juice  of  this 
plant  for  bathing  the  eyes.  tA.  A.  B.]  j 

SANTONINE.  The  vermifuge  principle 
of  the  Semen  Contra,  a medicinal  substance  ! 
obtained  from  the  flower-heads  of  some  of  ; 
the  Artemisias,  aud  a most  powerful  anthel- 
mintic. 

RANVITALIA.  A genus  of  Compositor, 
distinguished  by  the  paleaceous  receptacle 
of  its  flower-heads ; by  the  achenes  of  the 
ray  having  three  awns,  those  of  the  outer 
portions  of  the  disk  muricated,  of  the  Inner 
winged;  and  by  the  Involucral  scales  living 
flat  and  imbricated  in  two  or  three  series. 

8.  procumbms  is  a common  annual  plant 
from  Mexico,  with  a procumbent  habit, 
ovate  entire  leaves,  and  flower-heads  like 
those  of  a Rudbeckia,  with  a yellow  ray  and 
dark  disk.  [T.  11.) 

SANWUCK.  An  Indian  name  for  Panic 
cum  frumcntacenm. 

SAOUARI  or  SOUARI-WOOD.  An 
excellent  timber  forshlphulldtng  and  other 
purposes,  resembling  Mora  in  its  proper- 
ties. It  la  obtained  from  Caryocar  nucife-  | 
rum  and  C.  tmnentosmn,  which  yield  also  : 
the  delicious  Souari-nuts. 

SAP.  The  juice  of  a plant. 
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SAPALLO.  A Spanlfli  name  for  Cucur- 
bita  Alelupepo. 

SATAN  WOOD.  A dyewnod  obtained 
In  Malabar  and  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern 
seas,  from  Ctcmlpinia  Sappan,  C.  coriaria, 
and  C.  pulcherrima. 

SAP-BALL.  A local  name  for  those 
Polypori  which  grow  on  trees,  bat  applied 
more  especially  to  P.  squamosiis,  a species 
which  abounds  on  decayed  ash,  and  is  found 
occasionally  on  other  trees,  the  stems  of 
which  when  large,  after  the  juice  has  been 
squeezed  out,  Is  sometimes  used  by  boys  as 
their  foundation  for  tennis-balls.  The 
same  species  Is  sometimes  used,  when  pro- 
perly dried  and  shaped,  to  form  razor- 
strops,  but  it  Is  not  so  good  for  this  pur- 
pose as  P.  betulinim.  Specimens  formed 
from  the  latter,  received  from  Denmark, 
may  be  seen  In  the  Museum  of  the  Kew 
Gardens.  [M.  J.  B.J 

SAP-GREEX.  A vegetable  pigment 
composed  of  lime  ml  zed  with  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  berries  of  Bhamniu  caihar- 
ticus. 

SAPID.  Having  a pleasant  taste. 

SAPIN.  (Fr.)  Abies.  — X FEUILLES 
D’lF,  or  ARGENT&  Abies  pectinaJa.  — 
BAUMIER.  Abies  bahnmea.  — BEANO, 
Abies  pectinate  — COMM  UN.  Abies  ex~ 
celsa.  — DE  NORMANDIE.  Abies  pcctir 
natn.  — NORW&GE.  Abies  excelsa.  — 
PINSAPO.  Abies  Pinsapo. 

SAPIN  D AC  E.E.  {JEsculacece,  Hippocas - 
tane<e,  Soapicorts).  A large  order  of  poly- 
petal  ous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing,  and  very 
rarely  almost  herbaceous,  with  alternate 
or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  most  frequently 
compound,  and  usually  pinnate ; the  flow- 
ers usually  small,  paulcuiate  or  racemose, 
or  rarely  solitary.  In  the  normal  genera 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  four  or  five  each; 
the  stamens  either  twice  as  many  or  of  the 
same  number,  or  more  frequently  eight 
whatever  he  the  number  of  petals,  and 
Inserted  within  or  upon  or  rarely  around 
a more  or  less  prominent  hypogynous  or 
almost  perlgynous  disk.  The  ovary  is  se- 
veral-celled,  with  one  or  two  ascending 
ovules  In  each.  The  fruit  is  very  various ; 
the  seeds  usually  without  albumen,and  with 
an  inferior  radicle.  There  are  above  seventy 
genera,  chiefly  tropical,  but  some  are  also 
found  in  temperate  regions  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  They  are  distributed  into  five 
tribes  or  suborders 

1.  Sapindk.®  proper,  with  the"  stamens 
Inside  the  disk,  albuminous  seeds,  and 
leaves  rarely  opposite,  including  the  large 
or  wide-spread  tropical  genera  Serjania , 
Cardiospermum,  Paullinin,  Schmidelia , 
Cupania , Sapindus,  Nejihelium , etc.,  as  well 
as  Kiilreuteria  and  JSsculus  from  more 
temperate  regions. 

2.  Ackiune.*,  scarcely  differing  from 
Sapindcee  proper,  except  that  the  stamens 
are  less  constantly  within  the  disk,  and  the  ; 
leaves  more  constantly  opposite,  although  ' 


i generally  considered  as  a distinct  order. 
It  is  limited  to  Acer  and  two  small  genera 
separated  from  it : see  Acerace^k. 

3.  Dodone^e,  with  the  stamens  outside 
of  or  on  the  margin  of  the  disk,  and  the 
seeds  without  albumen.  They  comprise 
Dodoncea  and  five  small  genera. 

4.  Melianthe^,  with  the  stamens  in- 
side the  disk  and  seeds  with  albumen,  con- 
taining only  the  two  African  genera  Aleli - 
anthns  and  Bersama. 

5.  Staphyle.*, with  the  stamens  outside  ! 
the  disk,  seeds  with  albumen,  and  opposite  ! 
leaves.  The  two  last  are  often  considered 
as  distinct  orders,  and  another  separate 
order  Is  frequently  adopted  for  the  genera 
jEsculus  and  Ungnadia of  Sapindece  proper, 
which  have  opposite  and  dJgitately  com- 
pound leaves,  but  differ  in  no  other  respect 
whatever. 

SAPINDUS.  The  typical  genus  of  Sapin - 
daccee,  found  in  both  hemispheres,  mostly 
within  the  limits  of  the  tropics,  and  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
usually  pinnate  leaves  without  a terminal 
leaflet ; and  panicles  of  small  white  or 
greenish,  perfect  or  unisexual,  five  or  four- 
parted  flowers.  The  fruits  are  fleshy  ex-  f 
iemally,  and  do  not  open  when  ripe.  Those 
of  several  species  are  acrid,  and  are  called 
Soap-berries,  from  their  being  used  in  the 
tropics  ns  a substitute  of  soap,  their  outer 
covering  or  shell  containing  a sajionaceons 
principle  tsapomnoin  sufficient  abundance 
to  produce  a lather  with  water;  but  the 
assertion  of  the  old  Jamaica  historian, 
Patrick  Browne,  that  * a few  of  them  will 
cleanse  more  linen  than  sixty  times  their 
weight  of  soap,'  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Among  the  species  thus  used  are 
S.  Saponaria  and  S.  mnqnahs  in  the  New 
World,  and  8.  Itarax  and  S.  emarginatus  in 
the  Old.  Their  excessively  hard  round 
black  seeds  are  used  for  making  rosaries, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  buttons,  &c.;  and  a 
medicinal  oil  is  extracted  in  India  from 
those  of  S.  emarginatus.  The  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  fruit  of  some  species,  such  as 
& scnegalensis  and  S.  esculent  us  t is  eatable, 
but  their  seeds  are  poisonous.  [A.  SJ 

8APINETTE  BLANCHE.  (Fr.)  Abies 
alba.  — NOIRE.  Abies  nigra, 

8APITJM.  A genus  containing  about  a 
score  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  order  En- 
vhorbiaccft,  found  in  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  all  of  them  yielding  a 
milky  juice,  which  In  some  is  very  acrid 
and  even  poisonous.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  or  the 
laurel,  and  at  their  point  of  union  with  the 
stalk  are  furnished  with  two  round  glands  ; 
while  the  small  greenish  flowers  are  dis- 
posed In  terminal  spikes,  the  lower  portion 
bearing  the  fertile,  the  upper  the  sterile 
flowers. 

S.  indicum , a widely  distributed  eastern 
species,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Boroo 
in  Borneo,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Motley, 
the  leaves  are  largely  used  for  dyeing 
and  staining  rotang  of  a dark  colour. 
The  acrid  milky  juice  produces  a burning 
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sensation  like  that  from  a capsicum.  The 
y oung  fruit  Is  acid  and  eaten  as  a condi- 
ment, while  at  tne  same  time  the  fruit  is 
one  of  the  Ingredients  used  for  poisoning  ! 
alligators.  The  ripe  fruits  are  woody  trt- 
lobed  capsules,  about  an  inch  across,  with 
three  cells,  and  one  oily  seed  In  each. 

The  Milkwood  of  Jamaica,  S.laun/ohum,  , 
receives  its  name  from  the  milky  juice  [ 
which  abounds  in  the  stem,  andisasource 
of  annoyance  to  sawyers  and  others  when 
the  wood  Is  green.  8.  salicifulium  affords 
In  Paraguay  a bark  which  is  used  instead 
of  that  of  oak  foe  tanning.  Most  modern 
authors  unite  this  genus  with  Stilhngia, 
from  which  there  are  no  reliable  characters 
to  distinguish  It.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SAPODILLA.  Sapota  Achras.  The  West 
Indian  Sapodllla-wood.yielded  by  this  tree, 
is  a fancy  wood  used  for  furniture. 

8AP0NAIKK.  (Fr.)  Saponaria  officina- 
lis. — FAUX-BASILIC.  Saponaria  ocy- 
inoidcs. 

SAPONARIA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
rlants  belonging  to  the  order  Caryophylla- 
c«e,  and  allied  to  Dianihm,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  | 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  ! 
seeds  not  being  flattened.  S.  officinalis,  : 
or  Soapwort,  ie  admitted  into  the  British 
Flora,  but  is  never  found  except  in  the  | 
neighbourhood  of  human  dwellings,  and 
Is  not  considered  to  be  a native.  In  its 
foliage  this  plant  resembles  the  sweet- 
william,  hut  the  flowering  stalks  are 
stouter  and  taller;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  rose-colour  and  fragrant,  and  are 
collected  into  a dense  terminal  panicle. 
A variety  with  double  flowers  is  common 
both  In  waste  places  and  gardens.  The 
plant  takes  Its  name  from  the  peculiarity  t 
that  its  leaves  bruised  In  water  may  be 
worked  Into  a lather.  French : Savouniere ; 
German  : Seiscnkraut.  fC.  A.  JJ 

SAPOR.  The  taste  which  a thing  has. 

SAPOTACEA5.  An  order  of  monopeta- 
lous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  chiefly  tropical  or  subtropical,  with 
the  juice  frequently  milky,  alternate  un- 
divided leaves  without  stipules,  and  small 
flowers,  solitary  or  clustered  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  MonopctaUe  by  the  perfect  stamens, 
either  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
or  twice  as  many ; by  a superior  ovary 
divided  into  two  or  more  cells,  with  one 
ovule  In  each  ; and  by  the  fruit,  which  is 
either  a berry  or  a drupe.  There  are  about 
twenty  genera,  of  which  the  most  Import- 
ant are  Chrysophyllnm,  Lucu »«,  Sapota, 
Sitter  or  yhm,  Isonandra,  Bumdia,  Bassia, 
and  Mimusops. 

SAPOTA.  A genus  that  gives  its  name 
to  the  order  Sapotacea,  and  which  con- 
sists of  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America 
and  extratropical  Australia.  The  flow- 
ers have  a calyx  of  flve  or  six  overlap- 
ping segments;  a gomewliat  bell-shaped 
corolla,  with  an  erect  flve  to  six-parted 
limb ; twelve  stamens,  six  fertile,  six  with- 


out anthers,  the  fllaments  flattened  awl- 
shaped,  the  anthers  extrorse ; ovary  six  to 
twelve-celled,  with  a single  ovule  in  each 
cell ; fruit  succulent,  frequently  one-celled, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  other  cavities. 
8.  mammosa  [now  LtJCUMA]  yields  the 
Marmalade  fruitsometiincs  called  the  Vege- 
table Egg.  The  milky  juiceof  this  tree  lias 
emetic  properties,  and  is  used  as  a caustic 
to  destroy  warts ; it  is  said  also  to  be  used 
to  form  a kind  of  sympathetic  ink.  8. 
Achras  yields  an  edible  fruit  called  in  the 
West  Indies  the  Sapodillaplum.  The  bark 
of  this  tree  is  astringent  and  febrifugal ; 
the  seeds  also  arc  aperient  and  diuretic. 
Tile  fruits  of  the  species  mentioned  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
those  that  have  ripened  in  this  country 
have  been  little  esteemed.  [M.  T.  MJ 

SAPOTE  NEGRO.  (Fr.)  Dlospyras. 

SAPPADILLE.  (Fr.)  A non  a. 

8APPANWOOD.  A wood  of  commerce 
obtained  from  Ccesalpinia  Sappan. 

8APUOLEGNIE.E.  A natural  order  of 
doubtful  affinity,  forming  a peculiar  group, 
consisting  of  Saprolegnia,  Achlya,  and 
one  or  two  other  more  or  less  perfectly 
defined  genera,  with  the  habit  of  moulds 
and  the  fructification  of  Alga.  They  grow 
for  the  most  part  on  dead  or  living  animals, 
and  are  nearly  colourless.  The  fruit  Iscon- 
tained  in  swollen  parts  of  the  threads, 
which  sometimes  produce  a succession  of 
sporangia  by  the  repeated  protrusion  of 
the  inner  membrane  into  the  cavity,  or 
sometimes  by  the  formation  of  lateral 
cysts.  In  Pythium  one  sporangia  only  is 
produced.  Impregnation  takes  place  by 
conjugation  between  the  sporangia  and  the 
swollen  tips  of  the  lateral  branchlets.  The 
reproductive  bodies  are  zoospores,  which 
move  by  means  of  lash-like  appendages. 
The  cell-wails  consist  of  nearly  pure  cellu- 
lose, exhibiting  a brilliant  blue  when 
treated  with  iodine.  These  plants  differ 
from  all  known  Alga  in  growing  princi- 
pally on  animal  substances,  though  their 
mode  of  reproduction  in  some  respects 
Btrongly  resembles  that  of  Vaueheria.  It 
is  curious  tiiat  the  same  animal  has  been 
observed,  when  Immersed,  to  produce  a 
Saprolegnia,  and  when  surrounded  merely 
with  air  to  produce  a Mticcrr.  Were  zoo- 
spores of  the  same  type  known  amongst 
Fungi,  these  productions  would  doubtless 
be  referred  to  them;  but  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  they  stand  on  the  con- 
iines of  both.  There  is  some  reason  how- 
ever to  lielleve,  from  the  observations  of 
Hofmelster,  that  impregnation  is  effected 
in  truffles  much  In  the  same  way  ns  it  is 
in  Sa/nolegniea:  They  are  great  enemies  to 
fish  and  other  animals  preserved  in  aqua- 
ria, which  are  frequently  infested  with 
them  when  living,  it  is  said  that  doses  of 
carbonate  of  soda  prevent  their  growth, 
and  if  so  it  is  probable  that  bisuipliate  of 
potash  may  lie  more  effectual  from  its 
known  effects  on  obscure  cryptogamic 
growths.  (M.  J.  BJ 
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SAPROSMA.  A genus  of  clnchonaceous 
trees,  natives  of  Java,  having  numerous 
crowded  sessile  axillary  or  terminal  Mow- 
ers, which  have  a four  toothed  persistent 
calyx ; a hairy  four-cleft  corolla,  to  the 
throat  of  which  are  attached  four  stamens  ; 
a cleft  stigma;  and  oval  smooth  fruit, 
crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  one- 
celled,  and  one-seeded.  The  fruits  and  the 
wood  of  these  trees  are  said  to  have  a 
filthy  smell,  whence  the  name  of  the  genu9. 
from  the  Greek  words  aaproa  * putrid,’  and 
oame  ' smell.'  [M.  T.  M.] 

SAPUCAYA.  LecythU  Ollaria. 

SAPUTA.  A Brazilian  name  for  Ton- 
tclea. 

SARACEN'S  CONSOUD.  Scnecio  sarrace- 
nicus. 

SARACHA.  Witheringia. 

SARAZ1NE.  (Fr.)  Arlstolochia  Clcniati- 
tis. 

SARCANDRA.  A genus  of  Chlorantha- 
mr,  consisting  of  Cingalese  shrubs,  with 
the  appearance  of  that  of  the  Bpecies  of 
Chloranthu8.  The  flowers  are  perfect,  In 
loose  spikes,  concealed  within  a concave 
bract;  stamen  solitary,  with  a thick  fleshy 
filament,  which  adheres  partially  to  the 
ovary ; anther  two-cellcd,  the  cells  opening 
lengthwise,  approximate  above  but  di- 
verging below,  fruit  fleshy,  one-seeded. 
The  name  Is  from  the  Greek,  and  alludes  to 
the  fleshy  stamen.  [M.  T.  M.J 

8ARCANTHUS.  Originally  this  genus 
of  orchids  consisted  of  two  or  three 
Chinese  species  split  off  the  older  genus 
Yatida , but  several  East  Indian  and  Philip- 
! pine  plants  have  since  at  various  times 
! been  added.  They  are  epiphytes,  with  flat 
or  sometimes  terete  leaves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stems,  and  racemes  of  small 
but  rather  showy  flowers  growing  opposite 
! the  leaves.  Their  flowers  have  nearly 
equal  spreading  sepals  and  petals,  a short 
three-lobed  fleshy  lip  jointed  with  the 
column  and  spurred,  the  spur  lieing divided 
Inside,  and  an  erect  half-cylindrical  co- 
lumn. The  anther  Is  two-celled  ; and  the 
two  pollen-masses  are  lobed  or  channelled 
behind.  [A.  S.J 

8ARCINA.  A very  curlons  production 
of  a somewhat  doubtful  nature,  but  of 
some  importance  In  consequence  of  its 
connection  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  sub- 
ject. In  cancerous  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  are  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  distressing  vomiting,  the  matter 
thrown  up  very  frequently  contains  mi- 
nute quadrilateral  bodies  connected  to- 
gether in  patches  consisting  of  four,  or 
some  multiple  of  four.  The  mode  of  mul- 
tiplication is  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
lower  Algtp,  but  it  is  not  without  example 
amongst  Fungi , or  even  amongst  lichens. 
As  however  true  Algm  are,  as  far  as  we 
know,  never  developed  In  animal  sul>- 
stances,  the  first  presumption  is  that 
Sarcina , a name  derived  from  the  masses 


resembling  little  woolpacks.  Is  some  form 
of  fungus  analogous  to  the  yeast-form  of  j 
Penicilhum  and  other  thread-moulds.  At- 
tempts, however,  at  making  these  bodies  j 
germinate  have  failed  entirely,  possibly 
from  not  placing  them  in  a fluid  favourable  j 
to  their  growth.  In  diluted  syrup  they 
remain  perfect  for  many  months,  without 
showing  the  slightest  tendency  to  in- 
crease. Sarcina  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  affections  of  the  stomach,  but  has  been 
found  in  urine— whether  of  patients  or 
animals  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  blad- 
der or  kidneys  we  cannot  say.  A circum- 
stance, however,  occurred  a few  years 
since  which  tends  greatly  to  confirm  our 
notion  that  the  matter  is  of  fungous  origin. 
Dr.  H.  O.  Stephens,  on  examining  at  Bris- 
tol a cargo  of  bones  just  Imported  from 
South  America,  observed  that  many  of 
them  were  covered  with  an  orange-colour- 
ed gelatinous  mass,  looking  like  some  Fusi- 
fporium.  On  examination,  however,  it  had 
exactly  the  structure  of  Sarcina , and  on 
this  as  well  as  on  other  accounts  we  be- 
lieve Sarcina  to  be  a fungus  and  not  au 
alga.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SARCfNANTHUS.  A genus  of  the  order 
Pandanacece, . The  species  have  ascandent 
or  twining  stem,  with  two-lobed  stalked 
leaves  crowded  together  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  The  sjwidlx  is  stalked  and  axil- 
lary. The  genus  differs  from  its  near  allies 
Carludovica  and  Evodianthus  in  the  thick 
fleshy  perianth  of  the  male  flowers,*  Its 
| limb  is  divided  Into  a number  of  lobes 
1 arranged  m one  row.  There  are  also  dlffer- 
: ences  in  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  and 
the  form  of  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  in 
the  female  flower.  The  species  inhabit 
Central  America.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SARCOBA8IS.  The  same  kind  of  fruit 
1 as  the  Carcerulus. 

8ARCOCAPNOS.  A genus  of  Fnmaria- 
ce/p,  differing  from  Corydalis  In  the  short 
indehi5cent  pod,  with  three-nerved  valves, 
and  only  two  seeds.  They  are  perennial 
herbs,  occuring  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  have  branch- 
ed diffuse  stems,  often  somewhat  shrubby 
j at  the  base ; with  alternate  Jong-stalked 
leaves,  usually  tripartite  or  ternate,  thick 
! and  fleshy,  and  short  few-flowered  terminal 
| racemes  of  rather  large  yellowish  flowers  ! 
; with  purple  blotches  at  the  tip , upper  petal  : 
with  an  obtuse  spur.  (J. T.  S.J 

SARCOCAUP.  The  fleshy  part  of  the 
pericarp  lying  between  the  epicarp  and 
endocarp. 

SARCOCEPHALT78.  The  name  of  a 
climbing  shrub,  native  of  Western  Tropi- 
cal Africa,  and  constituting  a genus  of  Cin- 
chonacem.  The  flowers  are  grouped  in  ter- 
minal heads,  and  are  fused  together,  and 
with  the  receptacle,  Into  one  large  fleshy 
mass.  The  free  margins  of  the  calyx  are 
very  short;  the  corollas  funnel-shaped, 
five  to  six-cleft ; anthers  five  or  six,  sessile 
within  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  ovaries 
fused  together;  styles  distinct;  stigmas 
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button-like : fruits  succulent,  combined 
into  a one-celled  berry,  surmounted  by  the 
limb  of  the  calyx.  S.  esculenlus  has  pink 
flowers  and  an  edible  fruit,  of  the  size  of 
a peach,  whence  it  has  been  called  the 
Sierra  I.cmc  Peach.  The  generic  name  Is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  is  significant 
] of  the  fleshy  heads  of  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.3 

SARCOCHILI7S.  As  originally  consti- 
tuted this  genus  consists  of  a small  num- 
| her  of  subtropical  Australian  Feejean  and 
; Malayan  orchids,  but  a German  orchidolo- 
gist  has  recently  combined  with  them  nu- 
. merous  Eastern  species  referred  by  other 
; botanists  to  the  genera  Afrides,  Dendro- 
j eolla,  Ae.  It  Is  here  restricted  to  the  few 
I original  species,  which  are  small  epiphytal 
plants,  with  short  stems,  narrow  distichous 
i coriaceous  leaves,  and  bracteated  spikes  or 
I racemes  of  fleshy  open  sometimes  showy 
j flowers.  These  have  nearly  equal  blunt 
sepals,  the  lateral  ones  adnate  to  the  base 
I of  the  lip,  and  similar  but  smaller  petals, 
a concave  fleshy  spurless  lip  continuous 
' with  the  short  erect  column,  and  a ter- 
: mltial  anther  containing  four  pollen-masses 
' cohering  In  globose  pairs,  and  attached  to 
: a broad  strap-shaped  caudlcle.  [A.  SO 

S AUCOCI.IN'TCM.  A genus  of  Euphor- 
biaeerr  of  that  group  In  which  the  cells  of 
the  fruit  contain  but  one  seed.  The  threo 
known  species,  found  In  Ceylon  and  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  are  trees  of  medium 
growth,  the  ends  of  their  branches  fur- 
nished with  a tuft  of  large  glossy  simple 
leaves,  accompanied  by  stipules,  and  bear- 
ing In  their  axils  long  racemes  of  minute 
flowers,  the  sterile  and  fertile  on  different 
plants.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  the  same 
form  as  the  leaflets  of  a horse-chestnut, 
arc  In  S.  Hooker i two  to  three  feet  long. 
Of  those  of  S.  longi/olium,  which  are  not 
so  large,  Mr.  Thwaltes  remarks : ‘ As  they 
are  of  a firm  consistence,  and  do  not  ra- 
pidly decay,  they  are  used  by  the  Cingalese 
for  tbatchlug.’  [A.  A.  H.J 

SARCOCOCCA.  Small  branching  ever- 
green shrubs  of  the  order  Euphorbiacta;, 
found  In  the  temperate  parts  of  India 
Ceylon  and  Java.  They  have  glossy  lance- 
shaped  or  elliptical  entire  three-nerved 
leaves;  and  In  their  axils  short  spikes  of 
small  white  or  yellowish  unisexual  flowers 
not  unlike  those  of  the  box,  followed  by 
black  berries  a little  larger  than  cherry- 
stones. These  plants  are  closely  related 
to  the  common  box  of  our  gardens,  but 
differ  in  the  berried  fruit,  and  the  position 
of  the  fertile  flowers,  which  an1  at  the  base 
Instead  of  the  apex  of  the  spikes,  as  well 
as  In  their  trinerved  leaves.  The  generic 
name  refers  to  the  fleshy  nature  of  the 
fruit,  a circumstance  uncommon  In  the 
family.  [A.  A.  BJ 

8AR0000 I.T.A.  One  of  the  few  genera 
composing  the  small  order  of  Pmaacea ?, 
and,  like  Its  congeners,  found  only  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  four  described  species  are  little  shrubs, 
with  opposite  entire  overlapping  leaves, 
furnished  with  little  blackish  wart-like 


bodies  In  their  axils.  The  flowers  have 
two  small  bractlets  at  their  base,  and  are 
produced  In  clusters  at  the  points  of  the 
branches  in  the  axils  of  large  leaf-Ilkc 
coloured  bracts,  which  are  frequently  co- 
vered with  a greasy  resinous  exudation. 
The  gum-resin  railed  Sarrncool,  now  but 
seldom  met  with,  Is  generally  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  S.  squamosa  (alias  Pencra  Sarah 
colla i and  of  Pnura  mueronata,  but  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case.  The  Sar- 
cocolla  of  the  ancients,  so  named  from  the 
Greek  words  sarx  ‘flesh’  and  kolla  ‘glue,’ 
In  consequence  of  Its  being  supposed  to 
possess  the  property  of  agglutinating 
wounds.  Is  said  by  Oioscorides  to  have 
been  obtained  from  a Persian  tree,  and 
consequently  not  from  any  species  of  the 
present  genus,  which  Ib  confined  to  South- 
ern Africa.  Sarcocool  occurs  in  the  form 
of  little  gravel-like  grains,  and  hasabltter- 
sweet  taste.  It  contains  sarcocolline,  a 
peculiar  principle  convertible  into  oxalic 
acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  [A.  8.] 

SARCODERM.  An  Intermediate  fleshy 
layer  in  the  testa  of  some  seeds  ; a layer  of 
either  the  prlmlne  or  secondlne. 

8AR00DES.  A genus  of  Erieacea  of  the 
tribe  Monvtropece,  allied  to  Pterospora,  but 
with  much  larger  flowers,  an  elongated 
style,  and  wingless  seeds.  It  consists  of  a 
single  species,  an  erect  herbaceous  parasi- 
tical plant  from  California,  with  a fleshy 
stem,  succulent  scale-like  leaves,  and  a long 
raceme  of  pendulous  flowers,  the  whole 
plant  of  a blood-red  colour. 

SARCOGI.OTTIS.  Tinder  this  name  are 
grouped  a few  West  Indian  and  tropical 
American  terrestrial  orchids,  which  some 
authors  regard  as  a Bectlon  of  Spiranthe*, 
and  others  as  entitled  to  rank  as  adlstlnct 
genus,  characterised  mainly  by  the  erect 
flowers  having  the  lateral  sepals  decurrent 
the  whole  length  of  the  ovary  and  forming 
a sort  of  sac,  and  by  the  pollen-masses 
being  stalked.  [A.  8 3 

SARCOGOJTCM.  A section  of  the  poly- 
gonareous  genus  Mkhlntbrckia,  conslst- 
| lng  of  those  Australian  species  which  have 
fringed  stigmas.  [J.  T.  SO 

BARCOT.-'EN’A.  A genus  of  Chleuaeem 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  comprising’ a 
few  species,  having  a sh  rubhy  habit,  decum- 
bent branches,  ovate  leaves  (more  or  less 
plicate  when  young),  paniculate  flowers,  a 
fleshy  Involucre  surrounding  the  calyx, 
five  petals,  an  Indefinite  numlier  of  sta- 
mens, and  a three-celled  capsule,  each  cell 
containing  two  seeds.  [B.  8.3 

RARCOLOBCS.  A genus  of  Asdepia- 
dacetr,  containing  three  species  of  glabrous 
twining  shrubs  from  India  and  Java.  They 
have  opposite  oval  fleshy  or  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  few-flowered  Interpetlolar  um- 
bels. The  calyx  Is  flve-leaved ; the  corolla 
rotate  and  flve-cleft,  with  a naked  throat, 
and  no  etaminat  corona ; the  gynostegium 
is  somewhat  hemispherical ; the  pollen- 
masses  are  erect,  clavate  with  long  stalks ; 
the  stigma  Is  Sve-elded  and  mamlllose ; 
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and  tlie  follicle*  are  .fleshy,  and  contain  i used  as  a sudorific  and  In  cases  of  humoral 


margined  seeds  without  hairs. 


asthma.  The  young  shoots  of  & Furtkati- 


SARCOMA.  One  of  the  names  of  the  I and  l,'?sc  ««2*toce“m  ot  Arabia 
disk  are  eaten.  The  pith  of  S.  pyrntechiucum  is 

. used  as  tinder.  The  milky  juice  of  S.  rmit- 

SARCOPHY8A.  A genus  of  Atropacea,  ; na/e  is  slightly  andagreeably  acid,  and  used 


comprising  a climbing  shrub,  native  of  by  travellers  to  allay  thirst.  [B.  S] 
New  Grenada.  The  leaves  are  alternate 

and  leathery,  and  the  flowers  handsome,  in  SARC08TIGMA.  This  genus  consists  of 


pendulous  clusters.  The  calyx  Islargeand  1 two  species,  natives  of  Southern  India  and 
brightly  coloured,  fleshy  and  distended,  tu-  Java,  both  climbing  or  twining  shrubs, 
bularandcontractedatthethroat.thellmb  ' with  alternate  simple  entire  thlcklsli 


divided  into  five  erect  persistent  seg- 
ments : the  corolla  has  a long  tube,  some- 
what dilated  in  the  middle,  and  a shortly 


leaves  without  stipules,  and  (lowers  of 
separate  sexes  on  distluct  plants ; the  long 
flower-spikes  being  produced  usually  in 


flvc-lobed  limb;  and  the  fruit  is  included  i I'*lrs  from  the  sides  of  the  branches,  and 
within  the  fleshy  calyx.  The  name  of  the  having  the  stalkless  flowers  In  little  clus- 
genus  Is  expressive  of  the  peculiarities  of  ■ ters  along  them.  The  genus  was  flrst  rt- 
tho  calyx,  from  sar-c  ‘ flesh  ' and  phusa  ‘a  *erred  to  the  Thj/melacete,  afterwards  to 
bladder.'  [II.  T.  M.J  Phytocrenacea,  but  Is  now  placed  in  the 

HAnrnpTTV'nr  i. , order  lcacinacece.  S.  Kteruii,  a native  of 

rnrhma  Til  *,  * 911®.  of,th"*e  Courtalluin  and  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 

r«-i.il!La,it8  of>, the  coast  of  India,  produces  oval  somewhat 

?or?teivArtmS^'Jli,i?l?  ll8vo  boon  ?°  eLa'  Da 1 toned  fruits  about  an  Inch  long  and 
’’Jr  Dr.  Hooker  lu  the  half  an  inch  broad,  containing*  large  seed, 

TTn , nr » . ‘<L m neen'n  u from  which  a tnlck  semifluid  oil  called 

comprises  a single  species,  a fleshy  fungus-  Odal  or  Adul  Is  exnressed  rA  ai 

like  plant,  found  growing  In  South  Africa  expressed.  [A.  SO 

on  the  roots  of  species  of  Mimosa.  The  SARCOTHECA.  A genus  of  Oxalidactce, 
inflorescenceisbraiiched.witlismallbracts  comprising  a shrub,  native  of  the  Indian 
at  Aie  ,mse  °*  fc*IC  I^dlcels,  The  flowers  Archipelago,  with  square  branches,  entire 
are  dioecious,  the  males pauicled,  each  with  thick  leaves,  and  elongated  axillary  or  ter- 
a three-lobed  perianth,  concealing  three  minal  racemes  of  flowers,  occurring  either 
free  stamens,  with  many-celled  anthers;  singly  or  la  pairs.  The  calyx  consists  of 
and  the  females  in  globose  heads,  without  five  persistent  overlapping  sepals;  the 
a perianth.  The  name,  derived  from  the  corolla  of  five  stalked  oblong  petals,  con- 
Greek,  signifies  ‘ flesh-plant.’  [M.  T.  M.]  | volute  In  aestivation;  stamens  ten,  five  1 

SArcrnpnmTTxr  a * . . I long,  live  short,  the  filaments  awl-shaped, 

a siaM/T tropical  connected  at  the  base  Into  a cup;  ovary 
«im^i  8n  ^ the ' pendr°bjde(B  group,  sessile,  five-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each 

ir  ^t,idrwSmilc  *n(i  DoJboj>llH1'  cell;  styles  five.  Aliform  ; capsule  globose, 
lum,  to  one  or  other  of  which  most  or  the  : five-celled.  CM.  T.  M.] 


known  species,  about  twenty  In  num)>er, 
were  at  one  time  referred.  The  plants 
belonging  to  it  are  creeping  epiphytes. 


8ARGASSUM.  A genus  of  dark-spored 
Ahjw  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Fu - 


with  leathery  leaves,  borne  singly  upon  cacece , characterised  by  the  fruit-bearing 
the  pseudobulbs,  from  the  base  of  which 

the  single  or  few-flowered  peduncles  arise.  Vv 

Their  flowersareof  athlck  leathery  nature. 

rather  showy,  with  rlngent  sepals  tthe  'M  v\  V\  ^ 

lateral  ones  enlarged  at  the  base  and  ad-  \\\  \\\  \ 

natc  with  the  foot  of  the  column),  smaller  \U  \\\  c«  \i© 

liecals,  and  a short  fleshy  lip  enlarged  at  Its  j II  \J> “ 

base  and  moveahly  jointed  with  the  base  i W/ 

of  the  column,  which  Is  shorthornless  and  S r\  _t|  l 

furnished  with  a prolonged  foot ; the  two-  \ \>  I 

celled  anther  contains  four  nearly  etjual  V-r^S  §7  7k  1 

free  pollen-masses.  [A.  aj  \\ 

8ARC0STEMMA  (Including  Pliilibertia).  Ill 

A genus  of  Asclepiadncem,  composed  of  ' w 

meTo/'rS  *!,0Clf  l"dl8t'’l0U?  to  the  trn-  SsrgaMum  btcciferum. 

pics  of  both  hemispheres,  and  consisting 

•hn,bimi,!.nini,  °r  ereof.  ot,te'l  el>ipllital  receptacles  being  collected  In  little  bundles 
o lil?',.  ! ! re  elth0L1!an,e“  t,r  fur,'  1,1  tl,c  axils  of  the  leaves:  the  air-vessels, 

' I.i.  ar„or  cordate  . ea''cs.  »nd  which  are  merely  transformed  leaves,  with 

oftin  ,. o,m  L lellow  or Purplish  flowers,  or  without  a terminal  point,  being sulked 
I,  1,0  orfu  fiJe,IU  Tl,ecal>x  811(1  separate.  The  species  arc  extremely 
, Vthe..cori;Uaf,tl?errot8teorur‘  numerous,  and  chiefly  tropical  or  subtro- 
ceolate- rotate ; thesUmlnal  eoronadouble;  pleal.  The  great  Interest  of  the  genus  to 
£P®  Pollen-masses  In  club-shaped  cylinders;  the  general  reader  consists  In  thefar-famed 
TkT1?  ?9  T°,oth;  anc*  the  seeds  fur-  Sargasso-sea  owing  its  origin  to  one  of  the 
list  J1  a ha,ry  s-  Qtoucum  species,  8.  bacciferum.  We  have  no  species 

yields  the  Ipecacuanha  of  > enezucla,  and  is  I inhabiting  our  shores,  but  S.  vulgarc  and 


SargaMum  bacciferum. 

receptacles  being  collected  in  little  bundles 
In  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  the  air-vessels, 
which  are  merely  transformed  leaves,  with 
or  without  a terminal  point,  being  stalked 
and  separate.  The  species  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  chiefly  tropical  or  subtro- 
pical. The  great  Interest  of  the  genus  to 
the  general  reader  consists  in  thefar-famed 
Sargasso-sea  owing  its  origin  to  one  of  the 
species,  8.  bacciferum.  We  have  no  species 
inhabiting  our  shores,  but  S.  vulgarc  and 
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S.  bacciferum  are  occasionally  brought  to 
us  by  the  waves.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SARI  BUS.  This  genus  of  palms,  origi- 
nally established  by  Blume,  is  now  com- 
bined with  Livistona , the  characters  by 
which  it  was  said  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  genus  being  very  slight.  Among  the 
species  referred  to  it  were  Livistona  rot un- 
difoha , called  Saribus  by  Rumphius;  and  L. 
chinensis,  and  a species  from  Cochin  China, 
now  called  Livistona  coehinchinensis.  Two 
Javanese  species,  S.  olivce/ormis  and  S.  sub- 
I ylobosa , were  afterwards  added.  [A.  S.] 
j S A R M ENTACE  JE.  See  Vitace^e. 

SARMENTIDIUM.  A group  of  cymes 
J or  spikes  arranged  centrifugally,  as  the 
I flowers  are  in  the  cyme  itself. 

SARMENTUM.  A runner,  such  as  that 
of  the  strawberry:  heuce  sarmentose,  bear- 
ing runners. 

i 8ARMIENTA  repens  is  the  sole  repre- 
i tentative  of  a Chilian  genus  of  Gesneracece , 

I easily  distinguished  from  its  allies  by 
| having  two  fertile  and  three  sterile  sta- 
1 mens,  whilst  all  other  Gesneracece  have 
! | unc sterile  and  four  fertile  stamens.  S.  re- 
| pews  is  herbaceous,  and  climbs  by  means 
ji  of  its  rooting  stems  over  forest-trees.  Its  | 
leaves  are  fleshy  ovate  and  dotted  ; its 
j»eduncles  are  terminal,  and  bear  from  one 
I to  two  scarlet  flowers.  The  calyx  is  four 
j and  rtve-cleft ; and  the  corolla  tubular,  ven- 
I tricose  towards  the  apex,  and  flve-lobed; 
whilst  the  capsule  is  ovate.  [B.  S.] 

SAROTHAMNC8.  The  generic  name 
| : now  generally  adapted  for  the  Common  j 
j Broom,  S.  scoparins , better  known  as  Spar-  ] 
tium  or  Genista  scoparia , and  separated  j 
from  Genista  chiefly  because  the  lips  of  1 
| the  bell-shaped  calyx  are  minutely  instead 
i of  deeply  toothed.  From  Cytisns  the  ge-  1 
; iius  differs  in  the  very  long  curved  style 
j i and  minute  stigma. 

i j The  Broom  grows  naturally  in  the 
Canary  Isles,  Western  Europe,  and  Scan- 
dinavia, as  well  as  in  Britain,  and  is  ap- 
‘ plied  to  various  economic  purposes.  Neat 
I little  baskets  are  made  from  the  twigs 
j divested  of  their  bark  in  Madeira;  and  in 
I some  parts  of  Europe  the  green  tops  are 
used  as  winter  food  for  sheep,  preventing 
(according  to  Withering)  the  disease  called 
rot,  and  salutary  in  dropsy,  to  which  sheep 
are  liable.  The  Broom  has  a place  in  our 
* Materia  Medics.*  Pereira  says * Broom- 
tops  in  large  doses  are  emetic  and  purga- 
tive, in  small  doses  diuretic  and  laxative. 
They  are  used  almost  entirely  in  dropsies, 
sometimes  with  great  benefit,  and  are  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  infusion  or  de- 
coction. The  seeds,  which  keep  better  than 
the  tops,  are  given  in  the  form  of  a powder, 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  in 
mint-water.  There  are  other  species  of  the 
genus,  natives  of  Western  Europe,  most 
of  them  l>earing  great  resemblance  to 
the  Common  Broom,  which  is  the  badge 
of  the  Forbes’.  Thus,  according  to  Sand- 
ford,  it  was  the  bonny  Broom  which  the 
Scottish  clan  of  Forbes  wore  in  their 


bonnets  when  they  wished  to  arouse  the 
heroism  of  their  chieftains,  and  which  in 
their  Gaelic  dialect  they  called  bealadh  in 
token  of  its  beauty. 

The  Ordrt  de  la  GenesU  was  the  de- 
nomination of  an  order  of  knighthood 
Instituted  by  Louis  of  France  in  1234,  and 
continued  till  the  death  of  Charles  V.  The 
collar  of  this  order  consisted  of  a chain 
of  broom-flowers  interlaced  with  lozenges 
of  gold  and  fleur-de-lis,  with  a pendent 
cross  having  the  inscription  * Exaltat  Hu- 
miles,’— the  founder  considering  the 
broom  as  the  emblem  of  humility.  ‘This 
humble  shrub,’  writes  Baines,  * was  not  less 
distinguished  than  the  rose  herself  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
for  a sprig  of  the  Planta  Genista  was  the 
adopted  badge  of  Geoffrey  Duke  of  Anjou, 
father  of  our  Henry  II. ; and  from  this  cog- 
nizance he  acquired  the  name  of  Plant  age- 
net,  by  him  transmitted  to  bis  princely  de- 
scendants, who  all  bore  it  from  Henry,  who 
has  lK*en  called  the  first  royal  sprig  of 
Genista,  down  to  the  tyrant  Richard,  the 
last  degenerate  scion  of  the  plant  of  I 
Anjou.’  [A.  A.  B.] 

8ARR AGENT ACEiE.  A small  order  of 
polyperalous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of 
herbs  from  Northern  or  tropical  America, 
remarkable  for  their  pitcher-shaped  ndi- 
sal  leaves.  They  are  characterised  by  five 
Imbricate  sepals;  petals  also  five  and  im- 
bricate, or  sometimes  more;  numerous  hy- 
pogynous  stamens ; a three  or  five-celled 
ovary  with  numerous  ovules;  a loculicidal 
capsule,  and  seeds  with  a copious  albumen 
and  minute  embryo.  Some  of  these  cha- 
racters are,  technically  considered,  nearly 
those  of  Temstrinniacece , whilst  the  her- 
baceous stem  and  the  seeds  indicate  a 
greater  affinity  with  Papaveracece  and 
Njpn plueacetr.  There  are  only  three  small 
genera  known  — Sarraceniat  JktrliugUmia , 
and  UebamphorcL 

SARRACENIA.  A genus  of  Sarracenia- 
cece,  distinguished  in  the  order  by  having 


Sarraeonia  purpurea. 


five  petals  always  present ; a five-celled 
ovary  and  capsule  ; and  by  the  style  being 
expanded  Into  a large  umbrella-shaped 
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disk,  hearing  the  five  minute  stigmas  un- 
derneath at  the  edge— this  peculiar  con- 
formation having  given  rise  to  the  name 
of  Side-saddle-flower  popularly  given  to 
the  plants.  There  are  half  a dozen  species, 
natives  of  the  marshes  of  North  America. 
The  pitcher-shaped  petioles  of  their  radi- 
cal leaves  have  a small  lamina  at  the  top 
which  has  been  called  a lid,  although  it 
never  closes  over  the  pitcher.  The  pitcher 
itself  in  the  older  leaves  is  usually  full  of 
water.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
whether  this  water  is  derived  from  rain 
or  dew,  or  is  secreted  by  the  leaf  itself  ;but, 
however  derived,  it  serves  to  drown  the 
flies  and  other  insects  which  these  leaves 
are  admirably  adapted  to  catch  and  retain. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  there  is  in 
most  species  a saccharine  exudation  which 
attracts  them ; the  surface  immediately 
below  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  still  | 
lower  it  Is  beset  with  sharp  reflexed  hairs,  ' 
which  allow  the  Insects  to  descend  but ! 
effectually  obstruct  their  return.  The 
flowers  arc  large  yellowish  or  purple,  on 
radical  leafless  scapes  S.  piirjmrca  is  fre- 
quently imported,  and  some  of  the  other 
species  are  in  cultivation. 

SARRASIN.  (Fr.)  Fagopymm  escnlen- 
tum.  — DE  TARTARIE.  Fagopyrum  to-  , 
tancum. 

SARRETTE.  (Fr.)  Serratnla. 

SARRIETTE.  (Fr.)  Satureia. 

SARRON.  (Fr.)  Chenopodium  (or  Bli- 
tum)  Bonos  Henrietta. . 

SARSAPARILLA.  The  rhizome  of  se- 
veral species  of  Smilax,  chiefly  imported 
from  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  em-  : 
ployed  In  medicine.  — AMERICAN.  Ara- 
lia  nudicaulis.  — , AUSTRALIAN,  llar- 
denbergia  monophylla.  — , BRAZILIAN. 
Smilax  papyracea  ( siphilitica , Mart.).  , 
COUNTRY.  Hemidesmus  indicus.  — , | 
FALSE.  Aralia  yittdicaulis.  —.GERMAN.: 
Carex  arenaria , C.  distieha , and  C.  hirta.  I 
— , GUATEMALA.  Smilax  papyracea.  — , l 
HONDURAS.  Probably  Smilax  papyra- 
cea. — , INDIAN.  Hemidesmus  indicus.  J 
— , ITALIAN.  Smilax  aspera  and  S.  ex-  I 
celsa.  —.JAMAICA.  Smilax  officinalis,  i 
—.LIMA.  Smilax  officinalis.  —.LISBON. 
Smilax  papyracea.  — , NEW  HOLLAND. 
Smilax  glycyphylla.  — , NEW  ZEALAND.  ! 
Ripogonum  parvi/lorum.  — , PERUVIAN. 
Smilax  obliquaia.  — , RIO  NEGRO.  Smi- 
lax papyracea.  — , VERA  CRUZ.  Smilax 
medica.  —.WILD.  Aralia  nudicaulis. 

J 8ARSHAPA.  A Sanscrit  name  for 
Mustard- seed. 

8ART0RIA.  A perennial  herb  from  the 
chain  of  the  Isaurian  Taurus  in  Asia  1 
Minor,  having  the  habit  foliage  and  flow- 
ers of  Onobrychis  and  Hedysamm,  but  dif- 
fering from  both  of  these  genera  in  the 
pod,  which  is  oblong-linear,  very  flat  thin 
and  indehiscent,  but  not  jointed,  although 
it  usually  contains  two  seeds.  It  has 
therefore  been  established  as  a distinct 


genus  of  Leguminosce  of  the  tribe  Hedy-  \ 
sarecc. 

SARTWELLIA.  The  only  species  of  ; 
this  genus  of  Composites  of  the  tribe  Fla- 
tteries, called  8.  Flaveriee , and  peculiar  to  1 
Southern  Texas,  Is  a many-stemmed  erect 
smooth  herb,  about  a foot  high,  having  op- 
posite ii  near-ill  if  orm  leaves,  and  corymbs 
of  numerous  shortly-stalked  small  yellow 
flower-heads  terminating  the  tw  igs.  The 
plant  differs  from  Its  allies  In  the  presence 
of  a cup-shaped  nearly  entire  pappus, 
crowning  the  ten-ribbed  achenes.  There 
are  three  to  five  strap-shaped  pistil-hearing 
ray-florets,  and  about  a dozen  tubular  and 
perfect  florets  of  the  disk,  all  surrounded 
by  an  Involucre  of  four  or  five  ovate 
scales.  It  Is  dedicated  to  H.  P.  Sartwell, 
an  American  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SASA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  oil  of 
Cucumber-seeds. 

SASSAFRAS.  A genus  of  Lauraceee, 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  East  Indies.  The  leaves  are 
deciduous  and  veiny  ; the  flowers  yellowish, 
dUeclous.and  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
The  perianth  is  six-parted  ; fertile  stamens 
nine,  in  three  row’s,  the  anthers  nil  opening 
Inwardly,  four-celled,  the  three  innermost 
stamens  with  two  glands  at  the  base.  In 
the  female  flowers  there  are  nine  sterile 
stamens,  the  innermost  often  confluent. 
Fruit  fleshy,  placed  on  the  thick  fleshy  top 
of  the  flower-stalk. 

S.  officinale,  formerly  called  Lauras  Sassa- 
fras, Is  a native  of  North  America,  extend-  , 
ing  from  Canada  to  Florida.  The  root, wood,  I 


Sassafras  officinale. 

and  bark  have  stimulant  and  sudorific  pro- 
perties, which  depend  partly  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a volatile  oil.  In  medicine  various 
preparations  of  Sassafras  are  used  In  rheu- 
matic and  skin  affections,  generally  how- 
ever In  combination  with  other  more  potent 
drugs.  Sassafras-tea  mixed  with  milk  and 
sugar  forms  the  drink  known  as  Saloop, 
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which  Is  still  sold  to  the  working-classes 
In  the  early  morning  at  the  comers  of  the 
London  streets.  In  Virginia  the  young 
shoots  are  made  Into  a kind  of  beer ; In 
Louisiana  the  leaves  are  used  as  a condi- 
ment In  sauces,  while  their  mucilaginous 
properties  render  them  useful  for  thicken- 
ing soups.  The  fruits  have  an  agreeable 
perfume,  and  with  the  oil  extracted  from 
them  are  made  use  of  by  perfumers.  The 
wood  and  bark  furnish  a yellow  dye.  In 
Sumatra  S.  Parthenaxylon  answers  the  same 
purposes.  8.  officinale  Is  frequently  grown 
In  this  country  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  variety  it  presents 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  Its  leaves. 

What  is  known  as  Orinoco  Sassafras  is 
the  produce  of  Nectandra  cymbarum,  while 
Cayenne  8assafras  is  derived  from  Licaria 
guianensis.  Sassafras-nuts,  which  were 
formerly  used  as  astringents  and  tonics, 
are  the  seeds  of  one  or  two  species  of  j 
Nectandra.  The  name  Sassafras  is  said  to 
lie  a corruption  of  the  Spanish  word  for 
saxifrage.  [M.  T.  M.j 

SASSAFRAS.  Sassafras  officinale.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN.  A therosperma  moschata, . 
— , BRAZILIAN.  Nectandra  cymbarum. 
—.CAYENNE.  Licaria  guianensis,  which 
yields  an  excellent  timber.  — , NEW 

HOLLAND.  Doryphora  Sassafras.  — , 
ORIENTAL.  Sassafras  Parthenaxylon.  — , 
ORINOCO.  Nectandra  cymbarum.  — , 
SWAMP.  Magnolia  glauca.  — # TASMA- 
N I AN  A therosperma  vwschata . 

8ATINE.  A cabinet-wood  of  French 
Gulaua,  the  produce  of  Ferolia  guianensis. 

SATINEE.  (Fr.)  Lunaria  biennis  and 
L.  red  i viva. 

SATIN  WOOD  A beautiful  veneering 

wood  of  India,  obtained  from  Chloroxyhm 
Swieienia.  —.BAHAMAS.  A timber  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  Maba  guineensis. 

SATIRE.  iFr.)  Phallus. 

8ATUREIA.  A genus  of  the  Labiaice, 
and  the  type  of  the  suborder  Saturtre. 
There  are  several  species,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  8.  hortensis  and  S.  num- 
tana,  both  well  known  under  the  more 
familiar  names  of  Summer  and  Winter 
Savory,  and  highly  esteemed  In  cookery 
for  their  powerful  aromatic  flavour. 

The  Summer  Savory,  8 . hortensis , Is  a 
hardy  annual,  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced Into  this  country  In  1562,  as  both 
the  Winter  and  Summer  Savory  were 
known  to  Gerard  In  1597.  The  stem  is  erect 
i branching  pubescent,  and  of  a reddish- 
green  colour.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
llncar-lanceolatc  smooth,  and  of  a pale- 
green.  The  flowers  are  small  axillary  pale 
lilac,  and  generally  In  twos  on  each  foot- 
stalk. The  leaves  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  ns  those  of  the  Winter  Savory. 

! Both  species  were  noticed  by  Virgil  as 
| being  among  the  most  fragrant  of  herbs, 

| ami  on  this  account  were  recommended  to 
be  grown  near  beehives.  Vinegar  flavour- 
ed with  savory  and  other  aromatic  herbs 


was  as  much  used  by  the  ancient  Romans 
as  iniut-sauce  is  at  the  present  day  with  us. 

The  Winter  Savory,  S.  montana.  Is  a 
hardy  and  very  dwarf  sufTrutesceut  ever- 
green, a native  of  the  South  of  France  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  known  in  this 
country  since  1562.  The  leaves  are  sessile 
linear-lanceolate  entire,  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  a short  sharp  poiut.  The  flowers 
areaxillary  small,  pale  purple  almost  whiLc, 
borne  two  or  three  together  on  the  same 
footstalk.  The  whole  plant  is  highly  aro- 
matic, and  is  employed  like  other  sweet 
herbs  for  seasoning  In  cookery.  To  pre- 
serve a supply,  it  may  be  cut  just  before 
the  flowers  expand,  and  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  basil  [ W.  B.  BJ 

SATYRIA.  A genus  of  American  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  Vacciniaccm.  The  flowers 
are  purple,  and  may  be  discriminated  from 
those  of  adjacent  genera  by  their  filaments 
being  combined  Into  a tube:  by  the  anthers 
being  alternately  long  and  short,  opening 
by  two  pores  at  the  top;  and  by  the  cells 
of  the  ovary  containing  but  one  ovule. 
The  fruit  Is  inferior  and  fleshy.  The  name 
is  from  saturos , * a satyr.*  [M.  T.  ML] 

SATYRIDIUM  rostratnm.  A little  ter- 
restrial Cape  orchid  allied  to  Satyrium , 
from  which  it  differs  In  the  'parts  of  its 
Mower  being  more  flatly  spread  out.  In  its 
pollen-masses  having  only  one  gland,  and 
In  its  minute  one-llpped  stigma.  [A.  S] 

SATYRIUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
ophrydeous  orchids  found  principally  In 
Southern  Africa,  the  Mascaren  Islands,  and 
Northern  India,  and  consisting  of  testlcu- 
late-rooted  terrestlal  plants  in  habit  re- 
sembling some  of  our  common  species  of 
i Orchis . The  flowers  arc  what  Is  called  rin- 
geutor  two  lipped,  the  sepals  and  petals  be- 
ing all  directed  downwards  and  connate  at 
the  base,  forming  a kind  of  lower  lip ; while 
the  hooded  double- spur  red  or  saccate  label-  1 
I lum  is  erect  at  the  back,  and  forms  the 
I upper  Up.  They  have  a reversed  anther,  ; 
pollen  masses  with  naked  glands,  and  a ! 
two-lipped  stigma  with  the  upper  much 
larger  than  the  under  lip.  [ A.  S.] 

SAUCE-ALONE.  Sisymbrium  Alliaria. 

8AUGE.  (Fr.)  Salvia.  — D AMERIQUE  ! 
Tarclionanthus.  — DE  BETHL^EM.  Pul  j 
monaria.  — DE  JERUSALEM.  Puhno • j 
naria.  — DES  BUIS.  Teucnum  Scuro-  i 
donia.  — EN  A RHINO.  Phlomis  fmticosa.  i 
— GRANDE.  Salvia  officinalis.  - PETITE. 
Salvia  hispanorum.  — 6AUVAGE.  Ttu- 
crium  Scorodonia. 

SAUGH.  The  Sallow,  Salix  caprea. 

SAUL.  Tho  Sal,  one  of  the  most  useful 
known  Indian  timbers  for  building  and 
engineering  purposes.  It  Is  the  produce 
of  Shorea  robusta,  nml  yields  lu  abundance 
the  resm  called  Dammar. 

SAULE.  (FlO  Salve.  —X  HOIS  GL  AC- 
QUIS. Salix  daphnoitlc*.  — AM  AN  1)1  ER. 
Salix  tnandra.  — LA  URIEL.  Salix  pen- 
tandra.  — MARCEAU.  Salix  caprea.  — 
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NOIR.  Salix  daphnoidea.  — PLEURECR. 
Salix  babylonica. 

SAUMAY,  or  SAWMAY.  An  Indian 
name  for  Panicum  miHaceum. 

8AUNDERS-WOOD.  Sanders-wood. 

SAURAUJA.  One  of  those  genera  re- 
specting which  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  Its  position  In  the 
Natural  System.  It  was  formerly  referred 
to  Temttrbmiacta,  and  la  still  retained 
thereby  some;  though  it  differs  from  other 
genera  of  that  order  In  having  a great 
number  of  minute  seeds  with  copious  albu- 
men and  a very  small  embryo,  resembling 
those  of  DiUmiaeece,  to  which  order  other 
botanists  refer  it,  but  from  which  It  la 
distinguished  by  its  seeds  being  destitute 
of  the  fleshy  appendage  or  aril  character- 
istic of  that  order.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  described,  mostly  natives 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  other  parts 
of  tropical  Asia,  a few  only  belonging  to 
tropical  America.  They  arc  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  the  young  branches  clothed  with  stiff 
hairs,  and  have  alternate  mostly  sharp- 
toothed  thick  leaves  with  strongly  marked 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the 
margin  ; and  white  or  yellow  flowers,  dis- 
posed In  panicles  or  several  together  upon 
stalks  growing  from  the  angles  of  the 
leaves.  Their  live  sepals  and  also  their 
five  petals  overlap  each  other,  the  petals 
being  usually  united  together  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  having  the  numerous  stamens 
adhering  to  them, the  latter  having  loosely- 
swinging  anthers  opening  by  pores  or  slits 
at  the  top.  The  ovary  Is  from  three  to  five- 
celled,  with  numerous  ovules  in  each  cell ; 
and  bears  from  three  to  five  styles,  which 
are  free,  or  more  or  less  united.  The  fruits 
are  succulent,  and  very  seldom  open  natu- 
rally at  maturity.  [A.  SO 

S A URINE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  olive. 

BAUROfiLOSSUM  datum.  A South  Bra- 
zilian terrestrial  orchid  with  a very  tall 
spike  of  densely-set  green  flowers.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Spiranthidre  group,  and  Is,  aC' 
cording  to  Dr.  Bindley,  nearly  allied  to  Pe- 
lexia,  from  which  it  Is  distinguished  by  Its 
lateral  sepals  being  Incurved,  Its  very  long 
column,  triangular  undivided  stigma,  and 
Its  narrow  free  not  cucullato  lip.  [A.  SO 

8AUROMATCM.  A genus  of  Indian 
herbs,  of  tho  order  Aracea.  From  a glo- 
bular fleshy  rootstock  proceeds  first  a 
spadix  on  a short  stalk,  with  scales  at  the 
base,  the  spathe  being  tubular  below  and 
spreading  above,  marked  with  purple  spots. 
The  spadix  bears  a quantity  of  club-shaped 
rudimentary  stamens  below  the  fertile 
ones,  the  anthers  being  distinct,  their  cells 
opening  by  an  oblique  chink.  The  ovaries 
arc  numerous  distinct  and  one-celled.with 
two  ovules  from  the  base  of  the  cavity. 
The  fruits  are  succulent  and  one-seeded. 
The  pedately-dlvtded  leaf,  on  a tall  stout 
often  mottled  stalk,  appears  after  the  spa- 
dix. S.  gnttatum  la  an  interesting  stove- 
plant,  and  Its  handsome  fol iage  and  spotted 


stem  together  render  It  an  ornamental 
object.  [M.  T.  M.J 

SAUROPU8.  This  genus  of  Euphnrbi- 
aceas  contains  atwut  eight  species,  found 
In  tropical  India  and  tho  Eastern  islands. 
They  are  small  twiggy  shrubs  having  alto- 
gether the  habit  of  Phyllanthua,  their  pale- 
green  entire  oblong  or  ovate  leaves  being 
arranged  in  a two- ranked  manner,  and  bear- 
ing In  their  axils  clusters  of  small  green 
or  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fertile  and  ste- 
rile on  the  same  plant.  The  calyx  consists 
of  six  divisions,  which  arc  often  united 
nearly  to  the  apex,  forming  a flat  circular 
flower  : In  some  the  calyx  Is  reflcxetl  and 
uinhrella-llke,  but  what  Is  characteristic 
of  the  genus  Is  the  disk,  which  consists  of 
six  glands  arising  from  near  tho  base  of 
the  calyx-segments  Immediately  surround- 
ing the  three  stamens  In  the  sterile  flower, 
and  the  three-celled  ovary  crowned  with 
Its  three  reflexed  styles  In  the  fertile  flower. 
The  fruits  are  three-celled  capsules  some- 
times a little  fleshy,  with  one  or  two  seeds 
In  each  cell.  S.  trinervia,  called  also  Phyl- 
lauthu*  triuarvia.  Is  notable  In  the  genus 
from  Its  three-nerved  leaves,  whlch'nre 
ovate-lanceolate  In  form.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SAUrtUR ACE.E.  A small  order  of  ape- 
talons  dicotyledons  allied  In  some  resperts 
to  Piperaeecr,  consisting  of  herbs  usunlly 
simple  or  little  branched,  with  alternate 
stipulate  entire  leaves,  and  small  flowers 
in  dense  terminal  spikes  or  racemes.  There 
is  no  perianth,  although  sometimes  the  co- 
loured bracts  at  the  base  of  the  spike  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  petals.  There  are 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  stamens  usually 
united  with  the  base  of  each  ovary,  which 
Is  three  or  four-lobed,  and  consists  of  as 
many  carpels,  with  two  or  more  ovules 
to  each.  The  fruit  Is  a small  capsule  or  a 
berry.  There  are  very  few  species,  nat  ives 
of  North  America  or  of  Central  or  Eastern 
Asin,  distributed  In  four  or  live  genera, 
which,  however,  might  perhaps  all  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  original  ones,  Saururua 
and  nouttuynia. 

8AURCROPST8.  A name  proposed  by 
Turczaninow  for  the  Saururua  Loureiri 
from  Northern  China,  which  he  considers 
sufficiently  distinct  to  form  a separate 
genus.  It  Is,  however,  scarcely  adopted 
by  other  botanists. 

8AURURUS.  An  herbaceous  perennial, 
a native  of  the  marshes  of  North  America, 
constituting  the  genus  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  small  order  Saururacetr.  It 
has  alternate  broad  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers,  nearly  sessile  In  a 
slender  naked  terminal  spike,  from  which 
the  plant  has  derived  the  popular  name  of 
Lizard’s  tall.  Each  flower  consists  of  b!x 
nr  seven  stamens,  with  rather  longdlstlnct 
filaments  round  the  base  of  the  ovary. 
The  fruit  Is  somewhat  fleshy,  consisting 
of  three  or  four  carpels  united  at  the  base, 
each  with  a single  seed.  A second  species 
from  North-eastern  Asia  is  by  somo  cou- 
Bidered  as  a distinct  genus. 
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SVrssrREA.  A genus  of  herbaceous  loner  or  elliptical,  with  flattlsh  valves,  and 
alnlnc  Plants  belonging  to  the  thistle  a septum  of  two  lamina;,  crowned  by  the 
aroun  of  compound  Bowers,  and  dlatln-  short  four-sided  style;  seeds  numerous, 
gulslied  by  the  pappus  being  of  several  compressed,  with  broad  margins.  [J.T.SO 
rows,  the  inner  feathery  and  much  the  BAVIN.  Juniperus  Sabina. 
longest.and  by  the  anthers  l»i_ng^urn  siie  8AVIN-TREE.  Ccetalpinia  bijuga  ; also 


with  two  bristles  at  the  base.  There  are 


several  species.  S.  nlpina  Is  found  on  Fagara  lentiecifoha. 

Snowdon,  and  In  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  SAVON  ETTE-TUEE.  Pithccolobium  mi- 

lt is  a well-marked  plant  eight  to  twelve  cradenium. 

inches  high,  with  oblong  root-leaves  which  _ pa. 

are  cottony  below,  a simple  erect  woolly  SAVONIER.  (Fr.)  Saptndu*.  ‘ A 
stem  almost  bare  of  leaves,  and  termi-  NICULE.  Kulreuteria  panicidata. 
nating  in  a crowded  tuft  of  rather  large  bAVONNIERE.  (Fr.)  Sapoiuiria. 


nating  In  a crowded  tuft  of  rather  large  BAVONNIEIIE.  (Fr.)  Sapoiuiria. 
purple  flowers.  [C.  A.  J.J  

SACTEU.US.  A deciduous  bulb  fortrfed  cju' 'horteiuri*.  M O UN- 

In  tl»e  axils  of  leaves*  or  round  the  summit  TAj ^ or  WINTER.  Suttareja  montana. 
of  a root. 


8 A VO  7.  Brassica  oleracea  bullata  major. 


s attv AflVST  ATF  F or  RATJVAGE.E  SAVOY,  Bratstca  oieracea  mutata  mu 
AStribe  A„f ' V^uc^'con°srideredU  by S a rough-leaved  hardy  winter  cabbage. 

botanists  as  a separate  order,  distinguished  8AWWORT.  Serratida. 

by  the'presence  of  stammodlaln  the  shape  naria  imira  I,iv 

of  a ring  of  filaments  or  a tube  or  cup  SAXAT1 ILIS,  0808,  1C0LCS.  Liv 


8AXATILIS,  OSDS,  ICOLUS.  Living 


round  the  five  i>erfect  stamens.  The  group  on  rocks  or  stone.. 

has  also  considerable  affinity  with  some  SAXE-GOTH.EA.  This  coniferous  genus 
Ochuacew.  takes  Its  name  from  a German  title  of  the 

RAPVaDPgTA  The  true  of  the  order  late  Prince  Consort  of  England.  The  only 

wSrsSw 

the^ropirs^Sid  confposSof^tn^rannual  !»K 

behfgwhat'  is  0*116(1  a galbuffis^couslsting 
amongst  the  grass  of  tropical  nieau  . * of  the  female  cone  consult- 

latter  are  five  fertile  stamens  alternating  appendage  at  their  apices.  LA.  S.J 

with  five  scales.  The  style  and  stigmas  RAXIFIt AGACE.E.  An  order  of  poly- 
are  simple,  the  capsule  ovate  three-cor-  p^talouH  dicotyledons,  whose  limits  are  as 
nered,  one-veiled,  and  tliree-yalved.  Some  t far  {rom  bc|ng  settled.  Many  hotanlsts 
of  them  are  scarcely  an  Inch  high  when  he-  ‘ ,d  lnclude  )n  jt  all  Calyciflorae  with  de- 


uered,  one-veiled,  and  tliree-yalved.  Some  ‘ fBr  from  t,e|ng  settled.  Many  hotanlsts 
of  them  are  scarcely  an  Inch  high  when  be-  ^(Hlld  include  In  It  all  Calyciftorae  with  de- 
ginr.ing  to  flower.  .9.  ereefa,  the  Herb  of  St.  fln)te  stamens,  a partially  inferior  ovary 
Martin,  is  very  mucilaginous : it  has  been  two  or  more  distinct  cells,  and  as 

used  In  Brazil  for  complaints  In  the  eyes,  many  distinct  styles,  many  ovules,  and  al- 
In  Peru  for  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and  i,UIn|noug  seeds ; but  several  genera  have 
In  the  West  Indies  as  a diuretic.  [IS.  S.j  at  var|OU8  times  been  associated  with  It 

s attw  vtp  fVp]  Asolenium  Rata - which  have  exceptionally  indefinite  sta- 

8AUVE-VIE.  (Fr.)  Aspienium  uuia  meng  cons<)1|dated  styles,  or  seeds  without 


SAVANNAH  FLOWERS.  A West  In- 
dian name  for  various  species  of  Echites. 

8 A VI A.  A genus  of  the  group  of  En- 


albumen.  Taken,  however,  lu  the  above- 
mentioned  general  sense,  it  would  include 
the  three  following  suborders 
1.  Saxifrages  proper:  Herbs  inhabiting 
chiefly  temperate  or  cold  regions,  with  al- 


phorbtaces , In  which  the  cells  of  the  fruit  t^rnate  or  rarely  opposite  leaves,  without 
are  two-seeded.  Tb^  eight  prten  known  8tipii|e9  containing  besides  the  large  ge-  i 
species  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  nug  Saxuraga  about  twenty  others.  In  cl  ud- 
and  Madagascar  are  evergreen  shrubs,  j Chrueosplenium , Vahlia , lleuchera , &c. 

with  somewhat  laurel-like  leaves,  hearing  2 jjV(iranaes  : Shrubs  chiefly  extratro- 
in  their  axils  a few  stalked  or  sessile  In-  r|rali  fn)m  A.ia  or  America,  with  opposite 
conspicuous  flowers,  which  arc  either  ste-  nndnr|ded  leaves  without  stipules,  cara- 
rlle  and  fertile  ou  the  same  or  on  different  1)rie)n^  Hydrangea,  Adamia,  and  about  six 
plants.  [A.  A.  U.J  other  genera. 

fi  \ VIGNY  A A genus  of  Cruci/ertB,  eon-  3.  Cunonwcea : Tropical  or  Southern 
slstlng  of  a small  annual  Egyptian  herb,  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves  and 
with  thlcklsh leaves, the  loweroues  stalked  interpetlolar  stipules,  containing  about 
oval  and  bluntly  tootlied,  and  the  upper  twenty  genera,  of  which  the  best  known 
sessile  narrow  and  entire ; the  racemes  of  are  Weinmaimia,  Ceratopetalnm,  Arrophyl- 
small  pale-purple  flowers  are  opposite  the  lum,  Callicoma,  C, mania,  Ac.  Besides 
leaves  • stamens  all  free;  pouches divari-  these  Brexiacta,  Bseallomacece,  Plnladtl- 
rate  the  lower  ones  often  deflexed  oh-  phacea, and  someothers  with  consolidated 
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I styles  are  often  added  as  suborders  to  Saxi- 
fragacere.  See  Cu.voniacea;  and  Htdran- 

(jEACK.S. 

8AXIFRAGA.  Under  this  name  are  In- 
cluded those  plants  of  the  order  Saxifra- 
givere  which  have  five  petals,  and  a two- 
celled  two-beaked  many-seeded  capsule. 
The  genus  is  a large  one,  containing  up- 
wards of  150  species,  most  of  which  are 
dwarf  herbs  with  tufted  foliage,  and  pa- 
nicles of  white  yellow  or  red  flowers.  Of 
these  twelveormorearenativesof  Britain, 
and  numerous  others  arc  cultivated  either 
as  ltorder  plants  or  to  decorate  rockeries. 
8.  granulata,  frequent  In  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, Is  well  marked  by  its  clustered  tubers, 
glandular  stems  about  a foot  high,  and 
j showy  pure  white  flowers.  8.  nmbrosa,  well 
known  under  the  name  of  London  Pride, 
is  abundant  on  the  Irish  mountains,  as  is 
also  S.  Oenm,  an  allied  species.  8.  stellarit, 

I a small  species  with  white  Bowers,  is  cotn- 
! monon  tltemarginsof  mountain-streams  in 
the  North.  S.  aizoidee  grows  In  similar  loca- 
lities, and  Is  distinguished  by  Its  panicled 
yellow  flowers  spotted  with  orange.  8.  tri- 
dactylitee  is  a small  plant  with  viscid  stems, 
and  leaves  which  are  generally  tinged 
I with  red,  and  small  white  flowers:  It  is 
common  on  dry  ground  and  wall-tops,  and 
1 rarely  exceeds  the  height  of  three  Inches. 
8.  hvpnnides,  frequent  In  rocky  mountain- 
ous situations  and  a very  common  garden 
plant,  may  he  considered  as  the  type  of  a 
group  which  agree  in  having  moss-like 
tufted  foliage  and  panicled  white  flowers  ; 
as  is  8.  oppositifolia  of  another  group  of 
alpine  species  with  purple  flowers.  Other 
kinds,  more  or  less  resembling  the  above, 
abound  in  the  alpine  districts  of  both 
hemispheres.  French  : Saxifrage : German: 
Steinbrech.  (C.  A.  J.] 

SAXIFRAGE.  Saxifraga.  — , BURNET. 
Pimpivella  Saxifraga,  — , GOLDEN.  Chry- 
rorplrnium.  — , MEADOW.  Seseli.  — , 
PEPPER,  Silaut  prateneis, 

SAXIFRAGE  DOR^E.  (Fr.)  Chryso- 
splenium.  — TUBEREUSE.  Septa*  capensis. 

SAXO-FRIDERICIA.  A handsome  reed- 
llke  plant  from  the  marshes  of  the  Savan- 
nah, about  Mount  Iloralma  on  the  borders 
of  British  Guiana,  described  by  Schom- 
burgk  as  a genus  of  Jnncaeete  allied  to 
Rapatea.  It  has  long  linear  radical  leaves, 
and  a tall  scape,  flattened  and  terminating 
In  a dense  head  of  flowers  as  In  Rapatea; 
and  the  flowers  have  a nearly  similar  struc- 
ture, except  that  each  cell  of  the  ovary  and 
capsule  has  several  ovules  or  seeds  Instead 
of  a single  one.  The  flowers  are  also  more 
closely  sessile  In  the  head,  and  the  leafy 
bracts  form  a close  spatlie  bursting  late- 
rally as  the  head  protrudes. 

SATAVER.  (Fr.)  Oldenlandia  umbellata. 

8AYERNE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  Olive. 

8CA  B.  A noxious  disease  In  potatos.  In 
consequence  of  which  thetubersaredcpply 
pitted,  the  pits  often  producing  an  olive- 
green  dust,  the  spores  of  a species  of  TV 


burcinia.  The  quality  of  the  potato  docs 
not  always  suffer  much  Injury,  as  by  a 
curious  process  a new  growth  is  formed 
beneath  the  scab,  so  that  when  1 tolled  and 
peeled  the  scabby  appearance  In  great 
measure  vanishes.  The  saleable  value  is, 
however.  In  all  cases  much  diminished. 
It  is  certainly  more  frequent  where  cinder- 
dust  has  been  used  as  manure,  but  It  occurs 
in  poor  scaly  ground  where  no  manure  has 
been  applied.  See  Tuburcijua.  [M.  J.  B,] 


SCABER,  SCABROU8. 
touch. 


Rough  to  the 


SCABIEUSE.  (Fr.)  Scnbiosa  arvensi*. 
— VEUVE.  Scdbioaa  alropurpnrea. 

SCABIOSA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  with  slender  erect  stalks,  and  ter- 
minal heads  of  flowers  which  are  often 
radiated  like  those  of  the  Compnsitee,  with 
which  they  are  indeed  allied.  They  belong 
to  the  Dipsacete,  and  are  distinguished  by  , 
having  a common  scaly  receptacle,  and  a 
bristly  calyx,  which  la  permanent  and 
crowns  the  fruit.  The  most  familiarly 
known  species  perhaps  is  8.  atropurpurea, 
called  Mournful  Widow  in  cottage  gardens, 
where  it  is  a favourite,  and  where  it  has 
l>een  so  long  in  cultivation  that  its  native 
, country  Is  unknown.  The  Devil’s  Bit,  8. 
mccita,  Is  common  on  heathy  pastures, 
growing  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or  more, 
and  distinguished  by  its  pnemorse  fleshy 
‘ roots,  ovate  undivided  leaves,  and  button- 
like  heads  of  purple  flowers.  Many  of  the 
foreign  species  are  ornameutal.  German : 
Skabioae.  [C.  A.  J.J 

SCABIOUS.  Scobioia.  — , SHEEP’S. 
Jasione. 

SCABRID.  SCABRIUSCULOUS.  Slightly 
rough  to  the  touch. 

SCABRID.E.  One  of  the  Linnsean  natu- 
ral orders,  comprising  the  figs,  &c. 

SCABWORT.  Imtla  Ilclenium. 

SO.EVOI,  ACE/E.  A name  by  which  the 
genus  Scervola,  and  some  others  with  only 
one  ovule  In  each  cell  of  the  ovary,  have 
been  distinguished  from  otherGoodeinaewr, 
hut  they  are  not  generally  adopted  as  a 
distinct  order. 

BC/EVOLA.  The  greater  number  of  the 
species  of  this  the  most  extensive  genus 
of  Goodeniaeere  are  peculiar  to  Australia 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two,  however, 
liavea  very  wide  geographical  range, being 
found  growing  on  the  seashores  of  Tro- 
pical Asia,  Western  Africa  from  Senegal 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
the  Pacific  Islands.  All  are  herbaceous 
plauts  or  small  shrubs,  with  nearly  always 
alternate  leaves,  bearing  in  their  axils 
usually  white  or  blue  flowers,  either  solitary 
or  in  racemes  or  cymes.  They  have  a 
superior  five-lobed  calyx ; a corolla  split 
open  to  the  base  on  the  upper  side  : sta- 
mens with  unconnected  anthers : a one  to 
four-celled  ovary  with  solitary  ovules;  and 
a stigma  surrounded  by  a fringed  cup.  The 
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j fruit  is  dry  or  fleshy,  not  opening  at  matu- 
' rity. 

S.  Lobelia  (alias  S.  Kiinigii  and  8.  Tac- 
! eada ),  the  Tacrada  of  India  and  Ceylon,  is 
' one  of  the  widely  dispersed  species,  being 
commonly  found  on  the  seashores  of  tro- 
pical Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  an  erect  shrub  from 
two  to  flve  feet  high,  with  a thick  succu- 
lent stem,  full  of  pith  when  young  hut  ulti- 
mately becoming  hard  and  woody,  as  also 
do  the  branches.  The  pith  of  the  young 
stems  and  branches  is  beautifully  fine  and 
white,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Rice- 
paper  plant,  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
founded; but  it  is  seldom  obtainable  In 
pieces  exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
; in  thickness.  It  is  much  used  by  the 
‘ Malays  and  Siamese  for  making  artiflcial 
j flowers,  small  figures,  and  other  articles 
used  as  decorations  at  feasts  and  on  fes- 
tival a The  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  pot- 
herbs. [A.  SO 

SCALARIFORM.  Ladder-shaped ; the 
name  of  the  tubes  of  vascular  tissue  found 
in  ferns. 

SCALD-BERRY.  Ruins  fruticosus. 

8CALDWEED.  A name  for  Dodder. 

SCALES  (adj.  SCALY).  Small  rudimen- 
tary close-pressed  leaves,  resembling  mi- 
nute scales. 

SCALLION.  Allium  ascalonicum  majus. 

SCALPELLIFORM.  Having  the  form 
of  a common  penknife-blade,  but  planted 
vertically  on  a branch. 

SCAMMONlSE.  (Fr.)  Convolvulus  Scam- 
monia.  — D'ALLEMAGNE.  Calystegia 
sepium.  — D’AMERIQIIE.  Batatas  Jalapa. 
— DE  MONTPELLIER.  Cynanchum  mons- 
peliacu  in. 

SCAMMONY.  A cathartic  gum-resin  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  Cimvolvulus  Scam- 
mania.  — MONTPELLIER.  A drug  ob- 
tained from  Cynanchum  monsptliacum  and 
' its  ally  C.  acutum. 

SCANDENS.  Climbing— by  whatever 
. means,  except  by  twisting, 
j SCANDIX.  A genus  of  Umbelliferrp, 
known  by  Its  laterally  compressed  fruit 
i with  a long  beak,  each  half  of  It  having 
flve  equal  blunt  ridges,  without  vittte  or 
l oil-vessels.  The  species  are  annual  herbs, 
| natives  of  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  The 
; name  is  adopted  from  the  Scaudix  of  the 
ancients,  the  designation  of  an  unknown 
| edible  plant.  [G.  D.] 

l SCAPE.  A long  naked  or  nearly  naked 
I peduncle,  which  rises  up  from  the  crown 
I of  a root. 


SCAPHIUM.  The  generic  name  given 
to  a tree  of  Malacca  previously  known  as 
Slerculia  Scaphxum,  but  diftertngfrom  most 
si>er!os  of  Slerculia  in  the  fifteen  stamens 
of  the  sterile  flowers,  and  especially  in 
the  singular  boat-shaped  follicular  fruits, 
which  are  papery  in  texture,  and  marked 
with  parallel  nerves  running  from  base  to 
apex.  The  follicle  bursts  early,  leaving 
fully  exposed  the  solitary  erect  seed  which 
is  attached  to  Its  base,  and  when  fully 
matured  and  dry  is  of  an  elliptical  form  and 
; deeply  wrinkled.  Mr.Hanbury,  writing  of 
] the  seeds  of  this  plant  in  the  Pharmaceu- 
j tical  Journal  for  July  1861,  observes  that 
' they  have  been  imported  into  France  as  a 
j certain  specific  against  diarrhoea  and  dys- 
: entery ; they  have  been  tested,  but  no 
good  results  have  been  obtained.  When 
macerated  In  water  they  swell  enormously 
in  volume,  formings  large  gelatinous  mass; 
and  this  mucilaginous  property  gives  a 
value  to  the  fruit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Siamese 
and  Chinese,  In  both  which  countries  the 
jelly  is  sweetened  and  used  as  a delicacy. 
The  Siamese  names  of  the  fruit  are  Boa- 
tam-paljang  and  Bungtalal.  The  leaves  of 
the  tree  are  smooth  entire,  oblong  orovate, 
pointed  at  the  apex,  and  rounded  or  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  imper- 
fectly known.  [A.  A.  BJ 

8CAPHYGLOTTIS.  A small  genus  of  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian  vandeous  orchids  re- 
markable for  their  peculiar  habit,  the 
1 greater  number  of  the  species  having 
slender  straggling  stems  bearing  narrow 
pseudobulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Its  little  axillary  flowers  haveronnlvcnt  se- 
pals, the  lateral  ones  prolonged  at  the  base 
and  connate  witli  the  foot  of  the  column ; 
j similar  but  smaller  petals;  a narrow  lip 
continuous  with  the  column  but  turned 
up  so  as  to  be  parallel  with  it;  a slightly 
prolonged  thin-edged  column ; and  four 
rounded  pollen-masses  cohering  in  pairs, 
and  attached  by  narrow  caudlcles  to  a 
broad  gland.  [A.  SJ 

8CARIOUS.  Having  a thin  dry  shrivel- 
led appearance,  as  the  Involucral  leaves  of 
many  species  of  Centaurea. 

SCARLET.  The  same  as  Coccineus. 

SCARLET-RUNNER.  Phaeeolus  multi- 
florus. 

SCARLET-SEED.  Temstrtimia  obovalis, 
and  Lcetia  Thamnia. 

SCAROLE,  or  ESCAROLE.  Cichorium 
Endivia  lati/olia. 

SCARRED.  Marked  by  the  scars  left  by 
bodies  that  have  fallen  off.  The  stem,  for 
distance.  Is  scarred  at  the  points  whence 
j leaves  have  fallen. 


SCAPEL.  The  caullcle,  or  neck  formed 
between  the  root  and  cotyledon  at  the 
time  of  germination. 

SCAPHIDIUM.  A hollow  case  contain- 
ing spores  in  algals. 

SCAPHIUM.  The  carina  or  keel  of  pa- 
plllonaceous  flowers. 


SCATTERED.  Dispersed ; used  In  op-  I 
position  to  wborled,  opposite,  ternate,  or 
similar  terms. 

SCEAU  DE  NOTRE  DAME,  or  DE  LA 
VIERGE.  (Fr.)  Tamils  communis.  — DE 
SALOMON.  Polygonatum  officinale  and 
P.  multijUrrum. 
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8CENTW00D  of  Tasmania.  Alyxia 
bttxifolia. 

SCEPACE.E.  An  order  founded  by 
Lindley  on  the  genus  Scepa  or  Aporosa, 
from  tropical  Asia,  which  has,  however, 
since  been  united  with  the  large  order 
Euphorbiacea. 

8CEPA.  This  genus,  long  aonsidered  as 
the  typo  of  a distinct  family  to  which  It 
gave  the  name,  is  now  generally  placed  In 
the  Euphorbiaceic,  among  the  genera  of 
which  It  Is  readily  known  by  Its  sterile 
flowers  being  disposed  In  axillary  drooping 
catkins,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  hlrch, 
and  the  fertile  flowers  (borne  on  different 
plants)  arranged  In  short  axillary  racemes 
or  fascicles,  each  flower  having  a two- 
celled  four-ovuled  ovary  crowned  with 
two  entire  or  forked  styles.  The  name 
Scepa  should,  however,  give  place  to  that 
of  Aporosa,  which  lias  the  precedence. 
About  a dozen  species  are  known,  all  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  mostly  from 
India  and  Java.  They  are  trees  or  bushes 
with  laurel-like  leaves  placed  alternately 


fleshy  or  berry-like  tube  of  the  calyx ; and 
the  seeds  are  vertical,  double-coated, 
having  a flat  spiral  embryo  without  albu- 
men. [A.  8.] 

SCHAPZIGER,  SCHABZETGER  A kind 
of  Swiss  cheese,  flavoured  with  the  leaves 
of  Melilotus  cceruleus. 

SCHARKARA.  A Sanscrit  name  slgni-  ; 
fylug  hard,  stony  : from  which,  according 
to  Humboldt,  the  generic  name  Saccharum 
Is  derived. 

6CHAUERIA.  Byplis. 

SCHEELEA.  A few  tropical  American 
palms  have  recently  been  formed  into  a i 
genus  under  this  name,  but  the  characters  j 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  older  ' 
and  better-known  genera  Attalca  and 
1 Uaximiliana,  to  which  two  at  least  of  the 
so-called  species  of  Scheelea  were  formerly  i 
referred,  are  very  slight  even  if  constant,  1 
which  is  doubtful.  With  the  exception  of 
one  dwarf  stemless  species,  they  are  lofty 
palms  with  thick  cylindrical  trunks  from 
forty  to  eighty  feet  high,  crowned  with 


on  the  stem,  and  accompanied  by  minute 
stipules.  Aporosa  (or  Scepa,  or  Lepidosta- 
chys)  Roxburghii,  known  in  T ndla  as  Kokra, 
affords,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  a hard 
wood,  which  Is  useful  for  various  pur- 
poses. [A.  A.  BJ 

SCEPTRE-FLOWER.  Sceptranthus. 

SCH.EFFERIA.  A genus  of  Celastracew, 
comprising  two  rigid  glabrous  shrubs  from 
the  West  Indies,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  or  clustered,  small 
obovato  or  spathulate,  and  entire ; the 
flowers  are  small  and  insignificant,  dioe- 
cious solitary,  or  in  clusters  In  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  They  have  four  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamens,  a small  disk,  a free  two- 
celled  ovary  with  two  ovules  In  each  cell, 
and  a small  pea-shaped  drupe  containing 
two  one-seeded  nuts. 

SCHAFFNERIA.  A curious  fern  of 
Mexico,  considered  by  Foe  as  tile  repre- 
sentative of  a distinct  genus  of  scolopen- 
drloid  ferns,  characterised  by  Its  reticu- 
lated veins  and  radiately  disposed  short 
double  6ori.  The  fronds  are  simple,  with 
a black  stipes,  rotundly  flabellate  or  obo- 
vate,  the  veins  radiately  forked,  with  the 
venules  anastomosing  In  several  series  of 
unequal  elongated  areoles.  [T.  M.] 

SCHAKAR.  A Persian  name  for  Saccha- 
rum  ofllcinarum. 

SCHANGINIA.  A small  genus  of  Che- 
nopodmcece,  consisting  of  about  four  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  North- 
western Asia.  These  are  herbaceous  or 
rarely  shrubby  plants  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  smooth,  and  having  narrow 
alternate  rather  fleshy  leaves,  bearing  In 
their  axils  solitary  or  clusters  of  small 
stalkless  flowers,  with  minute  scalc-llke 
bracts  at  their  bases.  The  flowers  are 
cither  perfect  or  of  the  female  sex  only, 
and  have  the  calyx  cut  at  the  top  Into  five 
lobes.  The  fruit  Is  half  enclosed  in  the 


magnificent  pinnate  leaves  composed  of 
numerous  narrow  sharp-pointed  leathery 
leaflets.  Their  large  flower-spikes  arc  en- 
closed in  single  thick  woody  spathes  taper-  I 
fng  to  both  ends  and  eventually  spliiting  K 
open  along  the  back ; some  species  have 
both  sexes  of  flowers  on  the  same  spike,  i 
while  others  produce  them  on  separate  , 
trees.  The  flowers  are  distinguished  from  ] 
thoBeof  Attateaby  the  petals  being  tapered 
instead  of  flat,  and  by  the  stamens  being  ’ 
only  six  in  number  Instead  of  ten  or  more; 
and  from  those  of  Maximiliona  by  the 
shape  of  the  petals,  and  by  the  shorter  1 
stamens.  Their  fruits  rontain  a single  i 
hard  bony  stone,  surrounded  by  a fibrous  i 
and  often  ofly  husk.  [A.  8.] 

SCHEERIA.  A genus  of  Gesneraccte  i 
named  in  honour  of  F.  Sclieer,  who  Intro- 
duced the  two  species  composing  it  from 
Mexico,  where  they  are  diminutive  herbs, 
with  perennial  catkin-like  rhizomes  and 
small  flowers,  giving  little  promise  that 
under  cultivation  they  would  become  the 
ornamental  plants  we  find  them  in  our 
hothouses.  Of  S.  mexicava  we  possess  two 
varieties,  one  having  purple,  the  other  blue 
flowers;  it  Is  perhaps  handsomer  than  its 
congener,  S.  lavata.  Scheeria  belongs  to 
the  Achimenrs  tribe,  and  has  a flve-cleft 
calyx,  a funnel-sliaped  corolla,  a mouth- 
shaped (Blomatnmorplious)  stigma,  and  a 
dehiscent  capsule.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
more  or  less  heart-shaped  and  serrated, 
whilst  the  flowers  appear  In  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  [B.  SJ 

SCHET DWEILERIA.  One  of  the  forty- 
two  genera  Into  which  Klotzsch  has  at- 
tempted to  separate  the  350  or  more  species 
of  the  extremely  natural  genus  Begonia. 

It  Is  much  better  regarded  as  a section  of 
the  latter  than  as  a distinct  genus.  [A.  8.] 

SCHELHAMMERA.  This  not  very  eu- 
phonious name  commemorates  Professor 
Schelhnmmer  of  Jena,  and  is  applied  to  a 
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genus  of  ilelanthacem.  The  species  are 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  eastern  extra- 
tropical  Australia.  The  roots  are  fibrous  ; 
the  leaves  broad,  ainplexlcaul ; and  the 
flowers  purple,  terminal,  solitary,  stalked, 
without  bracts.  The  bell-sliaped  perianth 
consists  of  six  stalked  segments,  each 
with  a shallow  pit  at  the  base;  style  cen- 
tral; stigmas  three,  central  spreading; 

1 fruit  a three-valved  capsule  containing  a 
few  seeds.  One  or  two  species  are  in  cul- 
tivation, and  are  pretty  purple-flowered 
greenhouse  plants.  [M.  T.  M.j 

SCHELLOLEPIS.  Ooniophlebium. 

SCHENKIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Gentianaceie,  comprising  an  herbaceous 
species,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  In 
splke-lfke  cymes.  In  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  the  genus  resembles  Selxrn,  but 
the  anthers  are  not  bent  downwards,  and 
are  unprovided  with  glands  at  their  tips. 
The  capsule  also  differs  In  being  partially 
four-celled.  The  species  is  a native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [M.  T.  M.J 

8CHERBET,  or  SHERBET.  An  Eastern 
beverage  consisting  of  water  In  which 
jelly  or  syrup  has  been  dissolved.  It  Is  also 
made  with  honey  and  various  flavouring 
Ingredients,  and  Is  coloured  by  the  juice 
of  the  berries  of  Phytolacca  decandra  and 
of  Cornu*  mascuta,  tiie  latter  of  which  are 
an  esteemed  fruit  lu  Asia  Minor. 

SCHEUCHZERIA.  A curious  rush-llke 
marsh-plant  belonging  to  the  order  Junca- 
ginaceer,  of  which  the  characters  are : Pe- 
rianth of  six  reflexed  leaves,  thelnnerones 
narrower:  fllamentsslender:  ovaries  three; 
capsules  three,  singularly  inflated ; flowers 
greenish,  In  a flexuose  bracteated  raceme. 
S.  palnstris  grows  in  marshes,  but  Is  rare  In 
Britain.  CC.  A.  JO 

SCHIAKA.  A Caroline  Island  name  for 
MacropxpeY  methysticum. 

8CHIEDEA.  A genus  of  CaryophylUtceer, 
consisting  of  a small  shrub  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  knotted  forked  branch- 
es, the  younger  ones  four-sided ; leaves 
small  opposite  connate  lanceolate ; flow- 
ers small  white  In  paniculate  cymes  ; parts 
of  the  flower  In  lives,  the  stamens  twice  as 
many  as  the  small  bifid  scale-like  petals  ; 
capsule  ovoid,  three  or  four-vnlved,  with 
numerous  black  globose  tuberculated  seeds 
without  a strophlole  at  the  lillutn.  [J.T.  S.j 

SCIIILLERA.  Eriolasna. 

SCH1MPERA.  A genus  of  Cniciferre  from 
Arabia.  It  Is  a small  herb  with  the  habit 
of  Vella  annua,  having  rnnclnate  leaves, 
flowers  with  entire  petals,  and  anne-celled 
indehlscent  pouch  crowned  by  the  oblbiue 
leaf-like  style,  and  containing  a solitary 
pendulous  seed.  [J.  T.  S.j  . 

ECHINUS.  The  Greek  name  for  the 
mastick-tree,  Pistacia  Len^iscut,  but  now 
applied  to  a genus  of  Anacardiacece,  con- 
sisting of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  &c.  The  leaves  are  un- 
equally pinnate,  the  terminal  leaflet  very 


long.  The  flowers  are  small  white.  In  ter- 
minal or  axillary  panicles,  dioecious ; calyx 
five-parted,  persistent;  stamens  ten.  In- 
serted beneath  a wavy  fleshy  disk ; ovary 
solitary;  styles  three  or  four,  terminal, 
very  short ; fruit  succulent  round,  the 
stone  one-celled  one-seeded,  its  outer  sur- 
face traversed  by  six  longitudinal  channels 
filled  with  oik 

‘The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  so 
filled  with  a resinous  fluid,  that  the  least 
degree  of  unusual  repletion  of  the  tissue 
causes  It  to  be  discharged ; thus  some  of 
them  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  after  rain ; 
and  S.  Unite  and  some  others  expel  their 
resin  with  such  violence  when  Immersed 
In  water  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  spon- 
taneous motion.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
coil.’— Botanical  Register,  t.  1580. 

S.  Areira  Is  said  to  cause  swellings  In 
those  who  sleep  under  Its  shade.  The  fresh 
juicy  bark  of  this  shrub  Is  used  In  Rrazil  for 
rubbing  newly-made  ropes,  which  It  covers 
with  a bright  dark-brown  varnish.  The 
] juice  of  this  plnnt  Is  used  in  diseases  of 
the  eyes.  The  root  of  S.  Molle  Is  used  me- 
j dlcinally  In  Peru,  while  the  resin  that 
exudes  from  the  tree  Is  employed  to  as- 
tringe  the  gums.  From  the  fruits  Is  pre- 
pared a klud  of  wine  in  Chill.  The  small 
twigs  serve  for  toothpicks.  The  specific 
name  Molll  or  Mnlli  Is  an  adaptation  of  the 
I Peruvian  name  for  the  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.j 

' SCHTSMATOPERA.  The  plant  bearing 
this  name,  S.  distichophylla,  only  differs 
from  Ptra  in  the  four  to  eight  stamens  of 
j Its  sterile  flowers  being  supported  on  the 
end  of  a column  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  filaments,  which  arc'nearly  free  in  Pera. 
, The  latter  genus  Is  remarkable  among  Eu- 
phorbiaceie  for  Its  minute  flowers,  which 
arc  sterile  and  fertile  on  different  plants, 
being  enclosed  In  a small  round  Involucre 
that  In  the  young  state  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  a leaf-bud,  arising  as  it  does 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaf.  S.  distichophylla 
Is  a small  tree  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  having 
alternate  two-ranked  glossy  leaves  in  size 
and  form  like  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel, 
and  bearing  In  their  axils  round  involucres 
l the  size  of  small  peas,  containing  three  or 
four  minute  greenish-white  sweet-scented 
blossoms.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SCHISM ATOPTER IDES.  A group  of 
ferns  proposed  by  Willdenow,  for  those 
genera  in  which  the  spore-cases  are  pseudo- 
gyrate  dehiscing  by  a cleft,  or  the  fructi- 
fication Is  disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles 
instead  of  on  the  under-surface  of  the  frond. 
It  included  such  genera  as  Qleichenia,  To- 
dea,  Sch  izcea,  and  Osmunda.  [T.  M.j 

SCHISM  US.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  Festueea,  the  Inflorescence  of 
whlrh  is  In  simple  panicles,  the  sptkelots 
of  which  contain  from  five  to  seven  florets; 
outer  glumes  two ; flowering  glumes  the 
length  of  the  florets  or  longer;  lower  pale 
emarglnate,  with  a short  awn  at  the  point  ; 
upper  pale  entire : stamens  three ; style 
lengthened  out.  This  genus  contains  only 
a few  species,  all  anuunls  save  one,  S.  pa- 
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fens,  which  Is  a native  of  Chill,  the  others 
being  African  and  Persian.  [D.  MO 

SCHISTACEUS.  Slate-grey. 

SCHIST  ANTHE.  A genus  of  Scrophula- 
rincea,  containing  a single  species,  an  Im- 
perfectly known  herb  from  South  Africa, 
which  in  habit  and  general  structure  re- 
sembles the  South  American  genus  Alfon- 
son,  except  that  the  posterior  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  separated  to  the  base.  [W.  CJ 

8CHISTOGYNE.  A genus  of  Asclepia- 
dacew,  containing  a single  species,  a twin- 
ing shrub  from  Southern  Brazil.  It  has 
velvety  cordate  leaves,  and  few-flowered 
extra-axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  Is  five- 
parted.  The  corolla  isrotate-campanulate, 
clothed  with  a white  villous  covering  on 
the  inside,  and  the  limb  is  divided  into 
five  spreading  linear-lanceolate  segments. 
The  five-leaved  stain  Inal  corona  isinserted 
at  the  base  of  the  included  gynostegium; 
the  anthers  are  terminated  by  a membrane; 
the  ovoid  pollen-masses  attached  below 
the  apex  ; and  the  enlarged  stigma  divided 
Into  subulate  segments.  [W.  C.] 

8CHIST0STEGA.  A beautiful  genus  of 
acrocarpous  annual  mosses,  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  with  minute  often  frond-like 
stems  springing  from  a mass  of  green 
threads,  and  bearing  a small  capsule  with- 
out any  peristome,  containing  spores  radia- 
ting In  lines  from  the  columella  as  in 
Splachnum.  The  only  species,  S.  osmun- 
dacea,  occurs  in  several  parts  of  England  in 
caverns,  which  are  illuminated  by  a golden- 
green  light  from  the  refractive  property  of 
Its  conferva-like  shoots.  The  leaves  are  re- 
duced at  the  hase  of  the  stems  to  mere 
threads;  above  they  are  vertical,  two-rank- 
ed, and  more  or  less  confluent  with  each  I 
other  or  the  stems,  or  leafy  only  at  the  tip, 
where  they  form  a rose-like  tuft, so  that  In  , 
the  same  species  there  are  transitions  from 
the  more  simple  to  the  usual  horizontal 
eight-ranked  insertion.  The  name  alludes 
to  a supposed  splitting  of  the  lid,  but  this 
is  not  a constant  character.  [M.  J.  BJ 

8CHIVERECKIA.  A genus  of  Crucifera; 
from  Russia,  with  the  habit  of  Drabn,  hut 
the  longer  stamens  having  dilated  and 
toothed  filaments;  pouch  elliptical,  with 
convex  valves,  depressed  longitudinally  in 
the  middle;  seeds  numerous,  compressed 
not  margined ; seed-stalks  free.  [J.  T.  8.]  , 

BOniZ.-EINE.E.  A tribe  of  polypodia- ' 
ceous  ferns,  distinguished  by  having  the 
horizontal  ring  apical  on  the  spore-cases, 
so  that  they  appear  to  be  crowned  by  its 
convergent  strim,  and  thus  become  radiate- 
striate  at  the  apex.  It  consists  of  two  sub- 
tribes— the  Lygodie<r,  scandent  plants  in 
which  the  Btrii  are  united  at  the  apex  so 
as  to  leave  no  vacant  space ; and  the  Srhi- 
zrcce,  dwarf  herbaceous  plants,  in  which 
the  strim  are  disjoined  so  as  to  form  an 
orbicular  apical  vacuity.  [T.  MJ 

SCH1Z.EA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
Schizcrincir  of  the  group  Schiztrir,  and 
distinguished  by  having  its  fructifications 


seated  on  special  contracted  converging 
pinnieform  appendages.  They  are  very 
curious  plants,  with  dlchotomously-branch- 
ed  wiry-looking  fronds ; and  are  widely 
dispersed,  occurring  in  North  and  South 
America,  the  West  Indies,  India,  New  Hol- 
land, tbe  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Cape  of 


Schlzeea  fiabellum. 

Good  Hope.  In  some  cases  (as  In  8.  fldhd- 
Inm  of  Brazil)  they  form  very  handsome 
fan-shaped  fronds,  with  a fringe  of  the  fer- 
tile appendages  on  the  upper  margin.  The 
segments  of  these  appendages  are  beautiful 
objects  under  a magnifier.  [T.  M.] 

SCH  IZ  A N DR  ACE.E,  or  SCHIZAN  L)  ItE.-E. 
A tribe  of  Magnoliacece,  considered  by  some 
i botanists  as  a distinct  order,  distinguished 
j from  true  JfofMoKwdltefly  by  their  usually 
climbing  habit,  want  of  stipules,  and  uni- 
Bexual  flowers.  They  extend  over  tropical 
and  Eastern  Asia  and  Nortli  America,  and 
only  comprise  two  genera,  Schizandra  and 
Kadsura. 

SCHIZANDRA.  A genns  of  Schizandra- 
cc(t  (nr,  according  to  some  authorities,  of 
MngnoUaceoe,  tribe Schizandrcrr), consisting 
of  weak  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  alternate 
I entire  leaves  marked  with  transparent 
dots  and  without  stipules,  and  solitary 
| one-flowered  axillary  or  lateral  pedicels. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual,  red  white  or 
yellowish.  The  sepals  and  petals,  varying 
in  number  from  nine  to  twelve  altogether, 
pass  gradually  the  one  Into  the  other.  The 
j stamens  in  the  males  are  more  or  less 
I united  in  a globe  or  a ring.  The  carpels  of 
the  females  are  in  a head  when  in  flower, 
which  as  the  fruit  ripens  becomes  a long 
loose  spike.  There  are  six  species  known, 
one  from  North  America  with  red  flowers. 
The  others,  from  tropical  Asia,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  North-eastern  Asia  or  Japan, 
have  been  distinguished,  from  differences 
in  their  stamens,  into  two  or  three  genera, 
or  united  Into  one  under  the  name  of 
Sphicrostcma.  One,  the  .S’,  grandiflora  from 


Nepal,  la  handsome,  with  rather  large 
white  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  aromatic. 

SCHIZANTHCS.  A genus  of  Scrophula- 
riaceir,  containing  a few  annual  more  or 
less  viscid  herbs,  natives  of  Chili.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  pinnatlsect,  and  the 
handsome  flowers  are  borne  on  one-sided 
terminal  cymes.  The  calyx  is  deeply  flve- 
cleft : the  spreading  limb  of  the  corolla  Is 
elegantly  divided  Into  numerous  segments; 
the  two  fertile  stamens  have  two-celled 
anthers : the  style  has  an  obtuse  apex ; 
and  the  capsule  Is  membranaceous.  [W.  C.J 

8CHIZOC.ENA.  A name  proposed  for  a 
few  Indian  ferns  now  referred  to  Cyathea, 
In  which  the  Involucre  or  cup  is  split  Into 
a few  broad  lobes. 

SCHIZOCHITON  (Chiaocheton  of  niume). 
A small  geniisof  Jfeltace®,  confined  to  .lava, 
and  consisting  of  trees  with  paripinnate 
leaves,  oblong  and  at  the  base  oblique  leaf- 
lets, paniculate  flowers,  an  almost  entire 
and  urn-shaped  calyx,  live  linear  petals, 
from  six  to  eight  anthers,  a cluli-slmped 
style,  mid  a three  or  by  abortion  one  or 
two-celled  capsule,  each  cell  containing  a 
solitary  seed.  [B.  SJ 

8CHIZOCODON.  A genus  of  Pnlemonia- 
cerr,  founded  on  a single  species,  whose  na- 
tive locality  is  on  the  mountains  of  Japan. 
Itis  a perennial  herb,  with  coriaceous  ever- 
green leaves,  all  radical  on  long  petioles, 
and  simple  scapes,  somewhat  longer  than 
the  leaves.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
chiefly  five-parted;  the  five  stamens  al- 
ternate, with  as  many  linear  eiliate  scales; 
the  style  simple  terminal  and  persistent; 
and  the  stigma  tliree-tootbed.  1W.  C.J 

8CHIZ0GRAMMA.  Gymnogramma. 

8CHIZOGYNE.  The  only  species  of  this 
genus  of  Compotilm,  S.  serlcea,  Is  a much- 
branched  little  bush  about  a foot  high, 
found  growing  on  maritime  rocks  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  stems  are  furnished 
with  alternate  linear  leaves  about  an  Inch 
In  length,  and  terminate  In  corymbs  of 
numerous  small  yellow  flowcr-lieads.  There 
are  two  varieties,  one  In  which  tbe  stems 
and  leaves  are  covered  with  a white  tomen- 
tum,  and  another  In  which  they  are  quite 
smooth.  The  genus  differs  chiefly  from 
Inula  In  the  entire  Instead  of  fringed  or 
lacerated  auther-tallg.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SCHIZOL.'ENA.  A genus  of  China  cert 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  composed  of 
elegant  small  trees,  with  ovate  glabrous 
leaves,  and  paniculate  or  racemose  flowers, 
either  terminal  or  growing  out  of  the  old 
wood  of  the  trunk.  The  Involucre  Is  not 
fleshy  as  in  Sarcolcena ; there  are  three 
sepals,  five  petals,  an  indefinite  number  of 
stamens,  a three-celled  capsule,  and  nu- 
merous seeds  In  each  cell.  [B.  S.J 

8CHIZ0LE PTON.  A small  genus  of 
ferns  sometimes  referred  to  Schizaloma, 
hut  differing  In  not  having  a membrana- 
ceous tndiislum,  and  lienee  proposed  as 
one  of  the  Tanitidea,  ranking  near  Tanitia, 


which  It  resembles  In  Its  uniform  veins 
without  free  velnlets,  but  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  sorl  being  immersed  in  a 
groove,  the  exterior  margin  of  which  Is 
thickened.  S.  cordalum,  the  typical  species. 
Is  a Molucca  plant.  [T.  M.J 

RCHIZOLOBIUM.  A genus  of  the  Lrgu- 
minoatn  closely  related  to  Cerealpinia,  of 
which  It  has  the  flowers,  hut  differing  In 
| the  pods,  which  are  described  as  obovate 
compressed  one-seeded,  each  of  the  two 
valves  readily  splitting  Into  two  imrtlons, 
: the  outer  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  the  In- 
ner, which  encloses  the  seed,  membrana- 
ceous. The  only  known  species,  S.  cxeelaum. 
Is  a noble  tree  of  Brazil  and  Panama,  at- 
taining a height  of  130  feet,  the  branches 
furnished  towards  the  apex  with  large  and 
handsome  twtee-pinnate  leaves  like  the 
fronds  of  some  large  fern,  and  terminating 
i In  great,  panicles  of  pale-yellow  flowers. 
The  leaves  vary  from  two  to  five  feet  In 
length,  and  are  made  up  of  about  eigh- 
teen pairs  of  pinna?,  each  hearing  about 
twenty  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  clothed 
beneath  with  a white  or  yellowish  pubee- 
cence.  The  Individual  flowers  have  a 
shortly  tubular  calyx,  with  a live-parted 
reflexed  border,  flve-clawed  notched  pe- 
tals, ten  perfect  stamens,  and  a shortly- 
stalked  many-ovuled  ovary  crowned  with 
a simple  style.  [A.  A.  BJ 

BCHIZOROMA.  This  genus  of  ferns 
differs  from  Lindema  only  In  haring  the 
veins  netted  Instead  of  free;  the  fructifi- 
cation Is  In  all  respects  the  same.  It  con- 
tains a few  species  found  in  India.Malacca, 
New  Holland,  and  South  Africa,  but  does 
j not  occur  in  America.  [T.  MJ 

8CHTZOMEUIA.  A genus  of  Ctmoniaeem 
| from  Eastern  Australia.  It  forms  a tree, 
with  simple  stalked  oblong-elliptical  acute 
: serrate  leaves,  undivided  caducous  sti- 
pules, and  small  white  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles:  petals  five,  laritilate;  stamens 
ten,  with  head-shaped  anthers  ; ovary  free, 
two-celled,  with  numerous  ovules. [J.  T.  8.] 

SCHIZONEMA.  A curious  genus  of 
diatomareous  Alger,  which,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  the  gelatinous  element.  Is  cha- 
racterised by  its  forming  variously  As- 
sured branched  threads  containing  sereral 
chains,  or  In  the  ultimate  divisions  a sin- 
gle chain  of  frustules.  The  siiecies  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  confined  to 
salt  water.  [M.  J.  aj 

SCHIZOPETALON.  A genus  of  Crucir 
ferrr,  consisting  of  Chilian  annual  herbs 
with  plnnatlfld  leaves,  and  long  hracteated 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  plnnatlfld  petals.  The 
embryo  has  four  green  cotyledons,  which 
are  spirally  twisted ; the  pod  Is  narrowly 
linear,  headed.  [J.  T.  a] 

8CHIZOPHBAGMA.  A Japanese  shrub 
forming  a genus  of  Saxifragaceir,  of  the 
tribe  or  suborder  Hydrangerr.  It  has  the 
habit  and  almost  ail  the  characters  of 
Hydrangea  itself,  with  similar  small 
flowers  in  a broad  compound  cyme  or 
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corymb,  the  outer  ones  much  enlarged  l where  one  of  them  met  a cruel  and  un- 


and  barren  ; and  only  appears  to  differ 
from  that  genus  In  the  ovary  and  fruit 
having  four  or  five  cells  iustead  of  two 
only. 

BCHIZOPHYLLUM.  A remarkable  ge- 
nus of  gill-bearing  Fungi , in  which  the 
coriaceous  gills  are  split  through  their 
whole  length  along  the  central  substance 
or  traina,  the  two  divisions  turning  back 
and  becoming  involute.  The  pHeus  is 
white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  red  or  amber, 
and  is  more  or  less  rough  with  little  bun- 
dles of  short  threads,  the  margin  variously 
lohed,  and  the  surface  zoned.  The  species 
are  few  In  number  and  essentially  tropical, 
S.  commune,  the  most  universal  of  tropi- 
cal fungi,  extending,  though  rarely,  into 
temperate  regions.  It  Is  one  of  the  fungi 
which  frequently  make  their  appearance  on 
Imported  wood  In  hothouses,  and  Is  always 
In  such  situations  a pleasing  object.  In  a 
natural  situation  it  is  one  of  our  rarest 
fungi,  and  has  been  seen  by  very  few 
mycologists.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SCniZOPLETJRA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  shrubs  of  the  family  Myrtaceas,  The 
species  are  natives  of  Swan  ltlver,  and  are 
closely  allied  to  Beaufortia , the  points  of 
distinction  being  these  Flowers  in  term! 
nal  heads  ; calyx  detached  from  the  ovary  ; 
anthers  opening  horizontally ; ovary  free  ; 
capsule  parchment-like,  included  within 
the  thickened  calyx-tube.  [M.  T.  MO 

SCHKUHRIA.  A genus  belonging  to 
the  Composite  and  the  subtrihe  Ilelencce , 
and  comprising  about  a dozen  Bpecies, 
which  are  spread  over  Mexico  and  South 
America.  All  arc  much-branched  slender 
annual  weeds  of  little  beauty,  having  pln- 
nately  cut  or  tripartite  leaves,  and  solitary 
yellow  flower-heads  arising  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  or  the  ends  of  the  branchlcts. 
The  Involucre  of  about  five  obtuse  scales 
encloses  from  four  to  ten  florets,  from  one 
to  flve  of  which  are  strap-shaped  and  pis-  j 
til-bearing,  the  others  tubular  and  perfect.  ] 
The  achenes  are  three  to  four-angled,  and  j 
crowned  with  a pappus  of  six  or  eight  ! 
broad  membranaceous  scales,  which  are  j 
cither  all  rounded  at  the  apex,  or  all  . 
bristle-pointed,  or  the  alternate  pointed 
and  the  others  blunt.  Achyropappus  and 
JInpkirkia  are  synonyms  of  the  genus,  j 
which  hears  the  name  of  Cb.  Schkuhr,  a j 
German  botanist.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCHLAGINTWEITIA.  The  UteraCiUM  \ 
albidum , a well-known  hnwkwoed  of  the 
Alps  of  Southern  Europe,  has  been  separa- 
ted under  the  above  name,  mainly,  as  it 
would  appear,  from  Its  having  a few  folia- 
ccous  bracts  surrounding  the  flower-heads. 
It  is  a herb  alwut  six  inches  high,  all  Its 
parts  clothed  more  or  less  with  dark  glan- 
dular hairs:  the  stems  are  simple  or  slightly 
branched,  furnished  with  lanceolate  dis- 
tantly toothed  leaves,  and  terminating  in 
solitary  pale-yellow  flower-heads  about  an 
Inch  across.  It  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  brothers  Schlaglntweit,  who  travelled 
in  North-western  India  and  Central  Asia, 


timely  fate.  [A.  A.  BO 

SCHLECHTENDALIA.  A rather  hand- 
some erect  perennial  herb  of  Montevideo, 
remarkable  in  the  tribe  Mutisicce  of  the 
ComporiUB  for  its  peculiar  habit.  Its  un- 
! branched  rather  robust  stems,  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  high,  are  more  or  less 
I clothed  with  soft  rusty  hairs,  and  fumlsh- 
j ed  (chiefly  at  the  base)  with  rigid  grassy 
leaves  like  those  of  Luzula  alba,  whence 
the  plants  receive  the  specific  name  of 
luzulcefolia.  The  stems  terminate  In  from 
one  to  flve  stalked  flower-heads,  each  fur- 
nished .with  an  involucre  of  numerous 
straw-coloured  narrow  slender-pointed 
scales,  enclosing  a goodly  number  of 
yellow  florets : these  are  all  tubular,  per- 
fect, and  deeply  divided  into  flve  equal 
narrow  portions,  clothed  outside  with 
short  silky  down.  The  top  shaped  achenes 
are  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  and  crowned 
with  a pappus  of  broad  slender-pointed 
unequal  pales.  It  has  been  named  after 
Dr.  F.  L.  Scblechtendal,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man botaulst.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCHLEGELIA.  A name  given  to  some 
plants  now  referred  to  Tanacium.  [B.  S.] 

SCHLEICHERA  trijuga,  the  tropical 
Asiatic  plant  upon  which  this  genus  of 
Sapindacece  is  founded,  was  formerly  com- 
bined with  the  closely  allied  American 
Melicocca,  from  which,  however,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flowers  having  a flve- 
| toothed  calyx,  no  petals,  from  six  to  ten 
stamens  Inserted  between  the  ovary  and 
the  disk,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  a three-celled  ovary  terminated  by  a 
style,  and  a three-cleft  stigma.  It  is  a large 
tree,  and  has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  com- 
posed usually  of  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  and 
spike-like  racemes  of  small  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  round  one  two  or  rarely  three- 
celled  fruits,  with  a solitary  seed  covered 
with  a pulpy  arlllus  in  each  cell.  It  is 
common  in  the  peninsula  of  India 
(w’here  It  is  called  Koosumhia),  in  Ceylon, 
and  also  in  Bumiah,  where  Its  timber  is 
employed  for.  purposes  requiring  great 
strength  and  solidity.  In  India  and  Ceylon 
the  lac-insect  ( Coccu *)  frequents  this  tree  ; 
and  considerable  quantities  of  stick-lac, 
from  w'hlch  part  of  the  shellac  and  lac-dye 
of  commerce  Is  prepared,  are  collected 
from  Its  young  branches.  An  oil  also  is 
expressed  from  the  seeds,  and  used  both 
for  burning  In  lamps,  and  also  as  a cure  for 
the  itch.  [A.  s.] 

SCHLEIDENIA.  A genus  of  Boraginaeete, 
consisting  of  small  prostrate  Brazilian 
herbs,  with  alternate  narrow  entire  leaves, 

! and  small  axillary  white  or  yellow’  flowers, 
solitary  or  In  spikes.  The  genus  is  closely 
j allied  to  ffeliotropium , and  has  the  habit 
of  some  of  its  smaller  tropical  species, 
and  indeed  scarcely  differs  except  in  its 
I fruit,  which  is  & small  drupe  enclosing 
I four  nuts.  Instead  of  separating  into  two 
or  four  distinct  dry  nuts.  There  are  four 
species,  all  of  a very  weedy  aspect. 
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SCHLIMMIA  jasminodora.  An  ex-, 
tremely  fragrant  Central  American  orchid 
forming  a genua  of  the  vandeoug  suborder. 
It  la  an  epiphyte  with  long  slender  single- 
leaved pseudohulba,  and  radical  bracteated 
flower-stalks  about  a foot  high,  bearing  on 
one  side  and  towards  the  summit  three 
pure  white  flowers.  These  have  fleshy 
unequal  sepals,  the  upper  one  being  narrow 
straight  and  free,  and  the  two  lower  much  ■ 
larger  and  completely  combined  Into  a 
deep  sack,  beyond  the  month  of  which  the 
two  narrow  reflexed  petals  project ; the 
very  minute  lip  Is  fleshy  and  warted  at  lt3 
base,  and  thin  and  trowel-shaped  above, 
and  Is  nrtlculated  with  the  column,  which 
Is  eared  on  each  side  of  Its  apex,  and  has  ' 
Its  prolonged  base  connate  with  the  Inters! 
sepals : the  two  pollen-masses  are  attached 
by  a long  wedge-shaped  caudicle  to  a mi- 
nute moon-shaped  gland.  [A.  S.] 

8CHMIDELIA.  A genns  of  Sapindacem 
distributed  through  the  tropica  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  consisting  of  a consider- 
able number  of  species,  either  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  leaves  composed  of  three  : 
leaflets,  or  rarely  of  only  one;  and  pro- 
ducing from  their  axils,  simple  or  divided 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers,  having 
four  sepals,  as  many  petals  (one  of  them 
always  abortive),  and  four  glands  opposite 
the  petals;  the  ovary  Is  two  or  sometimes 
tbree-lobed.  In  most  cases  only  one  of 
the  lobes  rlpens.and  forms  a globose  rteshy 
or  dry  fruit,  containing  a single  thln- 
shelled  seed. 

The  fruits  of  8.  africann  form  one  of  the 
many  remedies  employed  In  Abyssinia 
against  the  tapeworm,  which  In  that  coun- 
try Is  a common  complaint.  The  dried 
fruits  are  pounded  and  mixed  with  flour, 
and  then  made  into  cakes.  The  species  Is 
a native  of  both  East  and  West  tropical 
Africa,  and  forms  a tree  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high.  The  sweet  pulpy  part  of 
the  fruit  of  8.  edulis  Is  eaten  In  Brasil, 
where  the  fruits  are  railed  Fruta  de  Parao  ; 
but  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  genus  possess 
unwholesome  properties,  and  those  of  8. 
Cobbs,  a Cingalese  species,  are  reputed 
to  he  poisonous.  [A.  8.] 

SCHOBERIA.  A genus  of  marine  plants 
belonging  to  the  Chenapodiacecc,  ami 
closely  nllied  to  Chmopodinm , from  which 
they  are  most  obviously  distinguished  by 
their  small  fleshy  semtcylindrleal  leaves.  1 
8.  fruticosa,  the  Shrubby  Sea-BIlte,  abun- 
dant on  the  muddy  coast  of  Norfolk,  Is  an 
erect,  shrub  two  to  three  feet  high,  locally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sea  Rosemary.  It 
grows  also  on  other  parts  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  lmt  Is  rare.  8.  maritima  1 
Is  a procumbent  annual  species  with  a I 
branched  diffuse  stem,  and  Is  of  frequent  1 
occurrence  on  most  parts  of  the  coast.  All  I 
the  species  abound  In  soda,  and  In  all  the 
flowers  are  Inconspicuous.  [C.  A.  J.J 

SCHfENIA.  A genus  of  Composit/r,  near- 
ly allied  to  Rclichrpsum,  Helipterum,  and 
Ptrmpngim,  from  which  It  Is  described  as 
differing,  In  the  Inner  scales  of  the  Invo- 


lucre being  appendaged  and  radiant.  In 
the  many-flowered  heads,  and  in  the  central 
florets  being  truly  male.  The  flowers  are  1 
always  tubular,  hut  they  are  surrounded  by 
a scarious  involucre  in  many  series,  the 
Inner  of  which  have  petalold  appendages, 
which  spread  out  so  as  to  appear  like  ray- 
florets.  The  receptacle  Is  without  scales, 
and  the  acbenes  are  obovate  with  a setose 
pappus  In  a single  series.  They  are  Swan 
River  annuals.  [T.  11.] 

SCIICENOCAU LON.  Asagrcca, 

SCHCENOPRASUM.  Allium  Scheenopra- 
sum . 

SOHCENORCHIS  jtmcf/oHa  is  a Javanese 
epiphytal  orchid,  with  fleshy  subulate 
leaves,  allied  to  Saecolnbium,  from  which  It 
is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  column  being 
furnished  with  a couple  of  long  slender 
erect  horn-llkc  processes  at  Its  base.  Two 
other  Jnvanese  species  were  originally 
placed  In  the  genus  by  Blutne,  but  they  are 
now  removed  to  8accolabiian.  [A.  S.j 

8CHCEN178.  A genus  of  sedge-grass 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Rhynchosporerc.  It 
has  the  inflorescence  In  heads  or  crowded 
panicles,  the  splkelets  of  which  are  one  or 
many-flowered ; glumes  In  two  rows,  the 
lowest  three  or  four  empty,  the  upper 
having  flowers  In  their  axils ; flowers  her- 
maphrodite, with  bristles  round  the  ovary. 
There  are  upwards  of  thirty  species  de- 
scribed In  Steudel’s  Synopsis;  these  have 
a wide  geographical  range.  S.  nigricans 
is  the  only  European  species.  [D.  M.] 

SCHtENCS,  WHOLE.  Scirpus  Uoioschcs- 
nus. 

8CHOMBTTRGKIA.  A small  tropical 
American  genus  of  epldendreous  orchids  of 
the  tribe  Bletidca,  named  In  honour  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  the  well- 
known  sclentlflc  explorer  of  Guiana.  The 
plants  belonging  to  It  have  generally  very 
largo  long  pseudolmlbs  rising  from  naked 
ring-scarrcd  creeping  rootstocks,  and  each 
furnished  with  two  or  three  leathery  leaves. 
They  are  also  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  their  Blender  terminal  flower- 
stems,  which  are  clothed  with  great  dry 
spathaceous  sheaths,  and  hear  at  their  ex- 
tremity a short  roundish  raceme  of  long- 
stalked  showy  flowers.  Generlrally  it  Is 
nearly  allied  to  Epidendmm,  from  which, 
however,  its  eight  pollen-masses  at  once 
distinguish  It.  The  flowers  have  quite 
similar  spreading  free  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a membranous  tliree-lobed  half-cucul- 
late  lip,  connate  at  Its  base  with  the  edge 
of  the  winged  column. 

In  one  species,  8.  tibicinis,  a native  of 
Honduras,  the  pseudohulhs  are  l>etween 
one  and  two  feet  long  and  quite  hollow 
and  smooth  Inside,  and  are  commonly 
used  by  the  native  children  as  trumpets, 
whence  It  is  called  the  Cowhorn  orchid. 
At  their  base  too  there  is  always  a small 
hole,  and  masses  of  ants  and  other  Insects 
take  advantage  of  it  In  constructing  their 
"<*<*•  [A.  a] 
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SCHOPFIA.  A genus  of  Olacacecp,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  American  or  Asiatic 
shrubs,  or  small  trees,  with  alternate  entire 
leaves,  and  white  flowers,  often  large  for 
the  order,  In  short  axillary  racemes  or 
clusters.  Their  structure  is  in  some  re- 
spects curious,  and  lias  given  rise  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  A small  outer  cup  is 
considered  by  some  as  an  involucre,  br- 
others as  a calyx,  whilst  the  disk  adnate 
| to  the  base  of  the  ovary  which  bears  the 
corolla  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  truo 
calyx.  The  petals  are  united  into  a cam- 
patiuiate  or  tubular  corolla  as  in  the  true 
Monopetalce , and  the  lower  part  of  the 
ovary  to  which  the  above-mentioned  disk 
Is  adnate  is  the  only  portion  which  en- 
larges after  flowering;  and  its  margin 
shows  a ring  round  the  top  of  the  ripe 
drupe,  thus  offering  the  anomaly  of  a su- 
perior ovary  and  an  inferior  fruit.  There 
are  about  ten  species  known,  of  which 
rather  more  than  half  are  Asiatic. 

SCHOTIA.  A South  African  genus  be- 
longing to  the  Casalpinece  section  of  Lcgu- 
minosa?,  in  which  the  flavors  are  regular 
instead  of  papilionaceous.  The  genus  is 
related  to  Cassia,  hut  may  at  once  be  re- 
cognised by  the  ten  perfect  stamens  of 
the  flowers,  which  do  not  open  by  pores 
at  the  apex  but  by  slits  along  their  whole 
length.  8.  tamarindifolia  (or  speciosa)  is 
a scrubby  bush  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  having 
simply  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  pa- 
nicles of  deep  crimson  blossoms;  and  from 
the  calyx  being  slightly  tubular,  and  colour- 
ed like  the  petals,  the  flower  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a short-tubed  Fuch- 
sia. According  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  the  beans 
from  the  pods  of  this  plant  are  roasted 
! and  eaten  In  the  Albany  districts,  where 
: they  are  called  Boerboom,  and  the  power- 
| fully  astringent  bark  is  used  medicinally 
; as  well  as  in  tanning.  The  genus  was 
j named  in  honour  of  Richard  Van  der  Schot, 
the  travelling  companion  and  friend  of 
Jacquin.  fA.  A.  B.] 

j SCHOUWrA.  A genus  of  Oructferalrom 
, Arabia,  distinguished  from  Ps]/ chine  by 
their  oval  pouches  with  a narrow  ring  at 
; the  back  of  eacli  valve.  [J.  T.  S.] 

SCHRADER  A.  A genus  of  Cinchonacew, 

| consisting  of  tropical  American  pseudo- 
parasitical  shrubs,  bearing  their  flowers  In 
[ terminal  stalked  heads  encircled  by  an 
I involucre.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  slightly 
| five- toothed  ; the  corolla  funnel-shaped, 

1 with  a slender  tube,  a hairy  throat,  and  a 
| limb  divided  into  five  to  eight  spreading 
j lobes,  which  have  a thickened  keel-like 
ridge  on  the  outside,  and  sometimes  a 
small  thick  hook-like  process  within  ; an- 
thers sessile,  partially  projecting  from  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  fruit  succulent  pea- 
sliaped,  two  to  four-celled ; seeds  nume- 
rous, small,  embedded  in  pulp.  [M.  T.  M.] 
8CHRANKTA.  A genus  of  Legwminosm, 
with  flowers  like  those  of  Mimosa ; but  the 
pods,  instead  of  being  flat  as  in  that  genus 
and  jointed  between  the  seeds,  are  four- 
sided  with  continuous  valves,  linear  In 


: form,  and  covered  with  slender  recurved 
prickles.  There  are  about  a dozen  species, 
| all  American,  and  ranging  from  the  South- 
| ern  States  to  Brazil.  Most  are  straggling 
i perennial  herbs,  with  slender  angular 
stems,  covered  with  numerous  recurved 
prickles  like  those  on  some  roses,  and  bear- 
ing twice-plnnate  leaves,  which  are  much 
like  those  of  Mimosa  pudica , and  have  the 
same  singular  property  of  closing  when 
touched.  The  pink  flowers  are  borne  in 
round  balls  or  spikes  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  genus  was  named  In  honour 
I of  F.  Sclirank,  an  eminent  German  bo- 
i tan  1st.  [A.  A.  B.] 

■ SCnREBERA.  A genus  of  doubtful 
1 affinity,  placed  by  some  with  Bigvoniacece, 
by  others  with  Jasminacece , but  with 
neither  of  which  natural  orders  It  seems 
intimately  connected.  There  is  only  one 
species,  8.  swietenoides,  the  Muccaady  or 
Mogallnga-marum  of  India.  It  is  a tall 
tree,  deriving  Its  specific  name  from  a 
! certain  resemblance  to  Swietenia  MahagcmU 
i The  leaves  are  pinnate;  the  flowers  dirty- 
j white,  and  arranged  in  panicles  ; the  calyx 
tubular,  and  Irregularly  divided  into  three 
! or  five  lobes;  the  corolla  by pocraterimor- 
! phous,  and  divided  Into  from  five  to  seven 
lobes;  the  stamens  two  In  number;  and 
the  fruit,  a pear-shaped  capsule,  two-celled, 
and  enclosing  in  each  cell  four  winged 
seeds.  The  tree  Is  found  in  valleys  in 
various  parts  of  India.  [B.  S.] 

SCHUBERTIA.  A genus  of  Asclepiada- 
cecpt  containing  several  species  of  twining 
hairy  and  milky  shrubs  from  tropical  South 
America.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  and 
fleshy  flowers  in  handsome  umbels.  The 
I calyx  is  deeply  five-parted  ; the  corolla 
| funnel-shaped,  the  tube  swollen  below,  and 
the  limb  divided  into  five  linear  spreading 
lobes  ; the  anthers  terminated  by  a short 
membrane;  the  pollen-masses  obovate  com- 
pressed and  pendulous;  and  the  stigma 
turbinate.  Cw  CO 

SCHUERMANNTA.  This  genus  com- 
prises an  Australian  myrtaceous  shrub, 
with  solitary  axillary  flowers,  each  pro- 
vided with  two  opposite  membranous 
bracts.  The  flve-rlbbed  tube  of  the  calyx 
is  somewhat  fleshy,  adherent  to  the  ovary; 
its  limb  divided  into  five  petaloid  mem- 
branous lance-shaped  segments;  petals  five, 
roundish  concave ; stamens  nine  or  ten, 
alternating  with  an  equal  number  of  barren 
stamens;  anthers  opening  by  pores  ; style 
thread-like  protruding,  twisted  spirally 
at  the  end;  ovary  one-celled,  enclosed 
within  the  calyx.  [M.  T.  MO 

SCHULTZ!  A.  The  name  of  a genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  umhelllfers,  and 
distinguished  from  its  congeners  by  Its 
fruit  being  cylindrically  prismatic,  com- 
pressed laterally,  each  half  of  it  with  five 
narrow  ridges  ; and  by  having  a single 
oil-vessel  In  each  groove,  and  two  at  the 
line  of  junction.  The  only  species  is  S. 
crinita , a native  of  the  Altai  mountain 
range.  The  genus  was  named  in  honour 
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of  John  Henry  Schultz,  a German  bota- 
nist. [G.  D.] 

SCHCrRHANSIA.  A gen  ns  of  Violarem 
of  the  tribe  Sauvagesieer,  distinguished  in 
the  trihe  by  all  the  staminodia  being  free 
and  linear  or  subulate,  and  by  tbe  winged 
seeds.  There  are  two  species  known,  trees 
or  shrubs  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  alternate  entire  or  serrate  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  a terminal  panicle. 

SCHW.EG  RICHEST  A.  CleUtes. 

SCBWANNIA.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
climbing  shrubs,  belonging  to  the  ifajpi- 
ghiacea.  The  flowers  are  red,  placed  In 
panicles  on  the  ends  of  tbe  branches;  the 
calyx  is  deeply  flve-cleft,  four  of  tbe  seg- 
ments having  at  their  base  two  glands ; 
petals  five,  stalked  fringed  ; stamens  six, 
all  fertile,  the  filaments  combined  at  the 
base,  the  anthers  hairy  at  the  back;  ova- 
ries three,  style  single.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  three  winged  carpels,  each  with  a 
single  seed.  [M.T.  M.] 

8CHWEIGGERIA,  A genus  of  Violacea, 
.to  named  in  compliment  to  Professor 
Schweigger,  author  of  a Flora  of  Erlangen. 
The  species  arc  Brazilian  shrubs,  with 
narrow  finely-toothed  leaves,  and  solitary 
stalked  axillary  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  di- 
vided into  live  unequal  segments,  thethree 
hinder  ones  hastate,  and  much  larger  than 
tlie  two  narrow  anterior  segments  ; petals 
flve  unequal,  the  uppermost  orhindermost 
very  large,  and  spurred  at  the  base ; sta- 
mens partially  attached  to  the  calyx,  un- 
equal in  size,  tbe  anthers  crested,  the  crest 
of  the  two  anterior  ones  larger  than  that 
of  the  others,  and  concealed  within  the 
spur  of  the  petal.  The  fruit  Is  capsular.  Bur- 
rounded  by  tbe  withered  remnants  of  the 
flower.  8.  paucifiora,  a species  with  white 
flowers,  is  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.j 

8CH  WEINITZIA.  The  name  at  a genus 
of  flr-rapes,  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
log-characters The  corolla  is  bell-shaped, 
flve-lobed,  with  flve  dilatations  at  tbe  base, 
and  as  long  as  the  concave  pieces  of  the 
calyx  ; and  the  bag-like  cells  of  the  anthers 
open  by  a pore.  The  only  species  Is  8.  odo- 
rata,  a native  of  North  America,  and  para- 
sitical on  the  roots  of  different  plants. 
The  name  was  given  In  honour  of  L.  D. 
von  Scliwelnltz.  [G.  D.j 

SCHWENKIA.  A curious  genus  referred 
to  Scrophulariaces.  Tire  species  are  tropi- 
cal American  herbs  with  panlo.led  flowers ; 
ralyx  tubular;  corolla  tubular,  its  limb 
flve-tnothed,  with  two  to  flve  club-shaped 
glands  placetl  between  the  teeth ; stamens 
flve.  Inserted  at  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  opposite  to  Its  segments,  two  only 
fertile,  the  remainder  antherless;  ovary 
two-celled,  the  placentte  and  ovules  attach- 
ed to  the  partition  between  the  two  cavi- 
ties; fruit  capsular,  two-valved.  8.  nme- 
ricana,  a species  with  lilac  flowers.  Is  In 
cultivation.  I)r.  Schwenk  was  Professor 
of  Medicine  at  Jena.  [M.  T.  MJ 

SCHWERINIA.  This  genus,  founded 


upon  an  erroneous  observation,  is  abso- 
lutely Identical  with  Meriania.  [B.  8.] 

8CIADOCALYX.  A gesneraceous  genus 
consisting  of  only  one  species,  8.  Wartze- 
tclc.nl,  a native  of  New  Granada,  and  cul- 
tivated In  hothouses  on  account  of  its 
ornamental  qualities, and  flowering  during 
the  winter  months.  Its  rhizome  is  catkin- 
like  ; its  stem  densely  covered  with  hairs, 
as  arc  also  its  ovate  crenate  leaves  and 
axillary  flower-stalks;  its  calyx  is  propor- 
tionally large  and  bell-shaped,  whilst  the 
tubular  corolla  is  somewhat  inflated  to- 
wards the  top,  and  of  a bright  pinkish- 
scarlet  colour.  [B.  8.] 

8CIADOPHYXI.TTM.  A genus  of  Ivy- 
worts,  distinguished  by  a peculiarity  of 
fhe  corolla,  the  petals  of  which  cohere  at 
i the  apex;  in  other  respects  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  .1  ratio.  The  species  are  trees  or 
climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia  and  tro- 
pical America.  The  name  Is  from  the 
Greek  words  signifying  ‘ shade'  and  ' leaf,’ 
in  allusion  to  the  great  size  of  the  leaves 
in  some  species.  [G.  DJ 

SCIADOPITY^eertieWofa  Is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a singular  genus  of  Coni- 
fers peculiar  to  Japan,  and  closely  allied 
to  the  North  American  Sequoia.  It  has 
recently  been  introduced  to  our  gardens, 
and  has  been  cultivated  from  time  Im- 
memorial by  the  Japanese  around  their 
temples.  It  belongs  to  the  trilie  Cunning- 
hamies,  and  chiefly  differs  from  its  Dear- 
est ally,  with  which  it  shares  the  free 
seeds,  in  having  cones  with  bracteate 
scales  and  flve  to  eight  seeds.  The  trunk 
is  erect,  from  a hundred  to  a hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  of  pyramidal  habit ; the 
i branches  vertlcillate ; and  the  leaves  linear, 
from  thirty  to  forty  sessile  and  crowded  at 
the  ends  of  the  brandies.  The  flowers  are 
probably  dioecious,  the  stamens  numerous, 
and  the  cones  are  nearly  globose,  and  ripen 
In  the  second  year.  [B.  S.] 

8CIADO8ERI8.  The  generic  name  given 
by  Kunze  to  a perennial  herb  belonging  to 
the  Compngits,  cultivated  In  the  Berlin 
Botanic  Garden,  and  supposed  to  be  of 
Chilian  origin.  Its  stems  are  one  to  two 
feet  high,  irregularly  branched  above,  and 
terminating  in  corymbs  of  white  flower- 
heads  ; the  lower  leaves  thrice  pinnatlfld, 
with  sheathing  bases,  and  upwards  of  a 
foot  long,  the  sheathing  portion  only  of 
the  tipper  leaves  developed;  involucre  of 
two  series  of  lance-shaped  scales,  enclosing 
twenty  to  thirty  tubular  and  perfect  flve- 
parted  florets,  which  are  seated  on  a 
frilled  receptacle;  acheues  four  or  flve- 
ansrular,  and  crowned  with  a unlserial 
pappus  of  unequal  rough  white  hairs.  The 
specific  name,  vaginata,  refers  to  the 
sheatliing  bases  at  the  leaves.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  related  to  Yenionia.  [A.  A.  B.] 

8CIAPHILA.  A genus  of  Triuridaceee. 
consisting  of  small  slender  leafless  herbs, 
usually  erect  and  simple,  of  a white  or 
I reddish  colour,  which  arc  found  in  tropical 
countries  growing  on  moist  decaying 
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vegetable  matter  or  leaf-mould.  The  small 
flowers,  in  a terminal  raceme,  are  monoe- 
cious, with  a perianth  of  six  divisions  and 
three  stamens ; the  ovary  consists  of 
several  distinct  carpels  with  lateral  styles, 
and  one  ovule  In  each,  and  the  fruit  is  a 
little  head  of  small  seed-like  nuts  like  that 
of  some  Aliemaa.  There  are  eight  species 
known— four  from  tropical  America,  four 
from  Ceylon,  Java,  or  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

8CILLA.  A genus  of  bulbous  plants 
giving  namo  to  the  suborder  Scilletr  of 
liliaceous  plants,  distinguished  from  Al- 
lium by  having  the  flowers  Inserted  one 
above  the  other  on  the  scape,  and  from 
Omithogalum  by  having  the  petals  decidu- 
ous. Two  species  are  Indigenous  to  Britain : 
S»  verna,  a beautiful  little  plant  four  to  six 
Inches  high,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and 
dense  corymba  of  bright-blue  fragrant 
flowers,  very  abundant  on  the  cliffs  of  Corn- 
wall, and  frequent  also  In  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles  ; and  8.  antnmnalis,  which 
grows  also  In  Cornwall  and  In  other  parts 
of  England,  not  being  exclusively  confined 
to  the  seashore.  In  this  species  the  co- 
rymbs of  flowers,  which  are  of  a dull  pur- 
pllsh-blue,  are  elongated,  and  the  leaves 
and  flowers  do  not  appear  simultaneously. 
Of  the  cultivated  species,  8.  prceeox,  8. 
eibirica.  and  8.  bifnlia  are  most  prized,  as 
they  put  forth  their  brilliant  blue  flowers 
at  the  very  beginning  of  spring.  8.  italica 
and  .S',  peruviana  are  far  more  pretentious 
plants,  but  they  bloom  later  in  the  season, 
when  flowers  are  more  abundant : the 
former  Is  a native  of  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
the  latter  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  from 
whence  It  was  Introduced  to  South  Ame- 
rica by  the  early  colonists,  and  naturalised 
In  various  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  French  : 
Scille  ] German  : Meerzmebe L [C.  A.  J.] 

SCI  M ITAIt-SH  A PUD.  The  same  as  Aci- 
naclform. 

8CINDAPSUS.  A genus  of  Indian  herbs 
belonging  to  the  Orwitiacew.  The  species 
have  a scrambling  stem,  and  perforated  or  j 
pinnately-divided  leaves  on  long  chan- 
nelled stalks.  The  Bpadlx  Is  sessile  or  j 
nearly  so,  with  female  flowers  at  the  lower 
partand  perfect  flowers  above,  encircled  by 
a spreading  spathe,  which  soon  falls  off; 
ovaries  one-celled,  with  one  or  two  erect 
ovules.  8.  ojffemalialsenltlvatedat  Midna- 
pore,  in  Bengal,  for  the  sake  of  Its  fruit, 
which  is  cut  into  pieces,  dried,  and  em- 
ployed medicinally.  The  fruit  of  8.  pertiums 
la  likewise  employed  as  a remedy  In  skln- 
dlseases,  rheumatism,  &c.  Several  species, 
known  for  the  most  part  under  the  name 
of  Pothoe,  are  In  cultivation.  The  holes  In  ' 
the  leaves  of  some  of  these  plants  have 
been  taken  as  the  Indications  of  future 
lobes,  but  Tri-cut,  who  has  examined  th#ni 
carefully  as  to  this  point,  says  that  the  ] 
perforations  depend  upon  the  distention  | 
of  certain  portions  of  the  tissue  of  the 
leaf  with  gas,  and  upon  the  subsequent 
bursting  of  the  skin  of  the  leaf.  As  the 


leaves  increase  in  size  and  age,  so  the  gaps 
grow  larger.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SCIPOULE.  (Fr.)  Vrginea  Scilla. 

BOIRPUS.  A genus  of  sedge-grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Scirpae.  It  has  the 
Inflorescence  in  solitary  spikes  or  several 
together,  clustered  and  forming  heads; 
glumes  Imbricated  on  every  side,  none  of 
the  scales  empty ; style  jointed  at  the  base, 
and  deciduous  ; the  flowers  furnished  with 
bristles  beneath  the  ovary.  This  genus, 
as  adopted  by  some  authors,  Is  extensive, 
and  contains  many  species,  which  have  a 
wide  geographical  distribution.  Steudel 
has  described  them  under  different  genera, 
and  only  retained  a few  under  the  original. 
There  are  fourteen  of  them  natives  of  the 
British  Isles,  nearly  all  growing  In  situa- 
tlons  where  they  are  frequently  covered  by 
water  during  the  winter.  8.  lacuslris,  tlio 
well-known  Bulrush,  Is  extensively  used 
for  making  bottoms  of  rlialrs,  floor-mats, 
&c„  In  most  parts  of  Enrope.  [D.  M.] 

HCITAMINE.E.  A large  order  of  mono- 
cotyledons, which,  taken  in  a comprehen- 
sive view,  corresponds  with  the  amomal 
alliance  of  Lindley.  It  Is  almost  entirely 
tropical,  and  Includes  many  plants  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  all  remarkable  among 
monocotyledons  for  tlielr  leaves  (which  are 
often  large,  and  have  pinnate  or  diverging 
veins),  and  for  their  unsymmetrl cal  flowers: 
their  perfect  stamens  being  always  redueed 
to  five  or  fewer,  whilst  the  perianth  divi- 
sions are  of  the  norma!  number,  six.  The 
ovary  Is  usually  three-celled,  and  thesceds 
albuminous.  The  whole  group  comprises 
three  tribes  or  orders— JfMjiae«p,w'th  more 
perfect  anthers  than  one:  Zirigiberaeete, 
with  only  one  perfect  two-celled  anther; 
and  Maravlactrr,  with  only  one  perfect  one-  • 
celled  anther— the  other  stamens  (If  pre- 
sent) being  always  converted  Into  barren 
mostly  petal-like  stamlnodla. 

SCLAREA.  Salvia  Sclarea. 

SCLAR^K.  (Fr.)  Salvia  Sclarea. 

8CLERACHNE.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Agrostidece.  The  in- 
florescence Is  In  contracted  shining  pani- 
cles, the  splkelets  of  which  are  linear  and 
one-flowered  ; glumes  two  equal,  or  the 
lower  a little  the  smaller ; pale  with  ashort 
awn  at  the  apex.  This  small  genus  con- 
tains only  two  species,  which  are  annuals, 
and  natives  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  [D.  MJ 

8CLER  ANTHACE/E.  The  genus  Sde- 
rnntAusand  two  or  three  others  belonging 
to  the  Paronychiacere  have  been  proposed 
as  a separate  order  under  the  above  name, 
on  account  of  their  deep  calyx-tube  hear- 
ing the  stamens  at  the  top,  and  hardening 
round  the  nut  when  In  fruit;  hut  the 
separation  is  not  generally  adopted. 

SCI, F. I; A NTirrs.  Unimportant  weeds  ! 
giving  name  to  the  order  Scleranthacea!.  i 
They  rarely  exceed  a few  Inches  In  length,  ; 
and  have  much-branched  diffuse  stems,  : 
opposite  linear  leaves  (which  are  united 
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at  the  base  by  a membranel,  and  incon- 
spicuous green  flower*,  of  which  the  calyx 
t*  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  becomes 
rigid  when  In  fruit.  The  segment*  of  the 
calyx  are  edged  by  a narrow  white  mem- 
brane, which  gives  the  flowers  a variegated 
appearance.  There  are  two  British  spe- 
cies— 8.  annuics,  the  annual  Knawel,  a 
common  weed  in  cornfields;  and  & prren- 
nie,  which  scarcely  differs  except  In  having 
perennial  roots.  French:  Onavelle;  Ger- 
man; Wilde  Knauel.  [C.  A.J.] 

SCT.EUIA.  A genus  of  sedge-grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Sclerinece.  The  Inflo- 
rescence Is  in  spikes,  male  female  or 
androgynous;  scales  Imbricated  on  every 
side,  the  lower  suhdlst.lchous  and  empty  ; 
stamens  three,  rarely  one  to  two;  female 
splkelets  one-flowered  ; styles  three-cleft ; 
androgynous  splkelets  with  the  lowest 
flower  female,  the  others  male.  Steudel 
describes  149  species,  which  have  a wide 
geographical  distribution,  chiefly  within 
or  bordering  on  the  tropics  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  [D.  M.j 

SCLEROCHITON.  A genus  of  Acantha- 
eere,  containing  a single  species  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  an  erect  under- 
shrub, with  small  rigid  suboval  leaves, and 
solitary  axillary  flowers.  The  persistent 
calyx  Is  five-parted : the  corolla  has  a 
single  lip  with  an  incurved  tube  and  flve- 
lolied  limb;  the  four  stamens  arc  exsertcd, 
and  the  anthers  consist  of  a single  semi- 
ovate  cell  which  has  a ciliated  margin  ; the 
style  Is  persistent;  the  stigma  Is  hidentate; 
and  the  capsule  Is  two-celled,  the  lower 
half  compressed,  the  two  seeds  being  borne 
above  the  middle.  [W.  CJ 

SCLEROCHLOA.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  Featueeie,  the  species  of 
which  arc  arranged  by  Steudel  under  Gly- 
ceria,  and  by  Bentham  under  Poa.  [D.  M.j 

SCLERODERMA.  A genus  of  puffballs 
with  a hard  coriaceous  coat,  which  con- 
tains a mass  of  spores  here  and  there  di- 
vided by  thin  filmy  partitions.  In  an  early 
stage  the  component  threads  produce 
swollen  sporophores, which  bear  about  four 
rugged  spores  on  as  many  papilla;.  The 
threads  except  In  the  partitions  soon  va- ' 
nlsh,  and  the  spores  seem  to  acquire  their 
full  size  and  structure  when  free.  In 
general  the  pcrldlum  bursts  Irregularly  at 
the  summit,  but  In  S.  Geaeter  it  opens  in  a 
stellate  manner,  exposing  a globular  mass 
of  seeds.  8.  vnlgare,  which  is  neat  sub- 
glohose  and  about  the  size  of  an  onion.  Is 
common  in  woods  and  on  lawns,  the  sur- 
face being  variously  cracked  or  warty. 
Some  of  the  species,  when  growing  in  sand, 
and  assuming  a subterraneous  habit,  are 
occasionally  mistaken  for  tm flies,  but  they 
are  too  tough  to  be  good  articles  of  food 
In  any  condition.  One  of  them  is  subject 
to  be  infested  by  Bolettie  parasitica*,  which 
is  abundant  in  the  pleasure-grounds  at 
Kew,  though  rare  elsewhere.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SCLEROGEN.  The  hard  matter  depo- 


sited by  some  plants  in  the  interior  of 
their  cells,  as  in  those  forming  the  shell  of 
the  walnut. 

SCLEROGENEA.  A condition  in  culti- 
vated plants,  consisting  In  a tendency  to 
revert  to  their  natural  condition,  which  is 
Indicated  by  a hardening  of  the  tissues, 
accompanied  frequently  by  a diminution 
of  cellular  development  aud  of  the  nutri- 
tious matters  of  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  cultivator  to  promote  the  formation. 
It  is  In  fact  exactly  analogous  to  what  is 
called  grittiness  In  pears,  which  Is  ex- 
hibited exactly  in  proportion  to  the  ap- 
proach of  any  especial  variety  to  the  wild 
condition.  It  Is  the  vascularbundles  more 
especially  which  are  affected,  and  In  con- 
sequence such  roots  as  carrots,  beet,  tur- 
nips, &c„  become  almost  uneatable,  potatos 
are  stringy,  and  even  fruits  like  apricots 
(especially  the  variety  called  Bredaibecome 
more  or  less  disagreeable.  This  condition 
may  either  belong  to  partlcularindlviduais 
! produced  from  seed,  or  It  may  be  depend- 
I ent  on  peculiarly  dry  seasons  or  other  con- 
ditions unfavourable  to  rapid  growth.  The 
cellulRr  tissue  or  its  richness  In  fecula  Is 
not  always  affected.  Stringy  potatos,  for 
example,  are  sometimes  more  mealy  than 
others.  This  affection  is  totally  different 
from  one  in  which  the  tissues  areliardened 
from  an  alteration  In  the  structure  of  the 
walls  due  to  some  cflomlcal  change,  or 
from  the  condensation  of  the  contents  of 
the  cells  from  some  similar  cause.  Good 
cultivation  and  well-selected  seed  are  the 
only  remedies,  and  even  these  are  not 
always  efficient.  [M.  J.  B.] 

8CLEROID.  Having  a hard  texture. 

SCLEROLOBIUM.  A genus  of  Legumi- 
nous of  the  tribe  Cmsalpinew,  comprising 
eight  species  of  forest-trees  peculiar  to 
I Brazil  and  Guiana.  They  have  alternate 
I equally  pinnate  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
odoriferous  flowers,  disposed  In  great  pro- 
fusion In  large  terminal  racemed  panicles. 
The  essential  characters  of  the  genus  are  : 
a shortly  tubular  five-parted  persistent 
calyx ; five  very  narrow  petals ; ten  per- 
fect stamens,  their  filaments  free  and 
bearded  at  the  base ; and  a sessile  ovary 
which,  when  ripe.  Is  a compressed  ellipti- 
cal woody  pod  with  a few  seeds.  S.  tincto- 
rium  has,  according  to  Mr.  Spruce,  arough 
bark  which  abounds  In  tannin,  and  Is  used 
as  a dye  about  Carlpl,  In  Brazil,  .s’,  chry- 
mphyllum,  so  calleafrom  the  golden-yellow 
silky  hairs  on  the  under-surface  of  the 
leaflets,  Is  a North  Brazilian  species,  grow- 
ing to  a height  of  sixty  or  a hundred  feet. 
Its  white  wood  Isused  for  making  charcoal 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  name  of  the 
genus  alludes  to  the  hard  woody  nature  of 
the  pod,  which  does  not  open  when  ripe 
like  most  others.  [A.  A.  B.j 

SCLEROON.  A genus  of  Yerbenneece, 
containing  a single  species  from  Mexico. 
It  Is  a shrub  with  opposite  entire  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  axillary  few-flowered  cymes. 
The  calyx  is  campanulate  and  four-toothed  ; 
the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a quadrifld 
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limb;  there  are  four  stamens;  the  ovary 
la  four-celled,  with  one  ovule  In  each  cell : 
the  short  style  has  an  obtuse  stigma  ; and 
the  indehiscent  drupe  la  covered  by  the 
persistent  calyx.  [W.C.] 

BCL.EROPHYXAX.  A curious  genus  of 
small  Chilian  plants  having  alb uities  with 
Xolanaceie,  Ehretiacece,  and  Myoporacea. 
The  stems  are  branched,  liearmg  spatliu- 
late  geminate  leaves,  and  axillary  sessile 
flowers  in  pairs;  calyx  flve-parted,  with  a 
very  short  tube,  two  or  three  of  the  seg- 
ments being  elongated  into  triquetrous 
spines  or  leaf-like  expansions;  corolla 
fuunel-shaped,  contracted  at  the  mouth 
with  a bell-shaped  flve-parted  litnb,  some- 
what two-lipped,  resembling  that  of  the 
small-flowered  Petunias.  [J.  T.  S.] 

8CLEROSCIADIUM.  A genus  of  um- 
betlifers,  distinguished  by  having  the  tips 
of  the  petals  two  or  three-loothed;  the 
fruit  roundish  ovate,  each  half  with  live 
thick  equal  ribs;  and  one  oil-vessel  In  each 
of  the  narrow  grooves,  and  two  at  the 
line  of  junction.  The  only  species  is  S. 
humile , a native  of  Mogador.  The  name  is 
derived  from  two  Creek  words  signifying 
‘ hard ' and  ‘ umbel,’  lu  allusion  to  the  habit 
of  the  plant.  [G.  L>.] 

SCLEROSTYLIS.  This  genus  of  Auran- 
tiace.it  consists  of  trees  nr  shrubs  natives 
of  India,  Java,  Sc c.  Professor  Oliver,  the 
most  recent  investigator  of  the  order,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  genus  should  be  cancelled, 
and  Its  species  referred  to  Glyrosmis  and 
Atalantia.  [M.  T.  M.j  j 

SOLE  ROTH  AMNUS.  The  generic  name 
of  a small  much-branched  wiry-stemmed 
bush  of  West  Australia  belonging  to  the 
Leguminous,  and  closely  related  to  Pul- 
tenita,  differing  chiefly  in  the  minute  two- 
seeded  pods  being  stalked  instead  of  sessile. 
The  specific  name,  microphyllus,  alludes  to 
the  minute  heath-like  leaves,  which  are 
closely  set,  and  bear  In  tlieir  axils  the 
solitary  inconspicuous  pale-yellow  pea- 
flowers.  It  is  of  little  beauty.  [A.  A.  BJ 

8CI-EROTIUM.  A spurious  genus  of 
Fungi,  but  not  without  Interest,  so  far  as 
It  shows  the  strange  forms  which  under 
particular  circumstances  may  be  assumed 
by  various  species.  The  productions  re- 
ferred to  Sclerotium,  as  the  name  Implies, 
consist  of  a mass  of  cells  compacted  Into  a 
solid  body,  attached  occasionally  at  the 
base  by  a few  delicate  threads.  Sometimes 
the  outline  of  the  external  cells  is  waved, 
as  in  the  cuticle  of  many  plnenogatns. 
These  productions  are  either  entirely  free, 

! or  inureor  less  Imbedded  In  the  substances 
on  which  they  grow— sometimes  being 
merely  covered  by  the  cuticle,  sometimes 
slightly  immersed,  but  occasionally  deeply 
Imbedded  lu  the  pith  or  other  soft  struc- 
tures. They  occur  on  decaying  agarlcs.on 
herbaceous  stems,  rotten  wood,  amongst 
moss  or  dung,  on  putrefying  roots  or  fruit, 
or  eveu  on  decomposed  animal  matter.  A 
few— as  the  Sclerotium  ot  Peziza  tuberosa, 
Agaricue  tuberosus,  Ac.— are  mere  dormant  I 


winter  states  of  more  perfect  plants.  Some, 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  Sclerotia  ot  onions, 
peas,  Ac.,  are  peculiar  conditions  of  fila- 
mentous moulds,  Induced  by  too  great 
moisture,  or  a too  liberal  supply  of  nutri- 
ment. Such  assertions,  however  evident, 
are  difficult  of  proof,  and  therefore  subject 
to  contradiction;  but  by  placing  thin  slices 
in  closed  cells  containing  a proper  fluid 
they  may  sometimes  be  Induced  to  fructify, 
as  was  done  In  the  case  of  a Sclerotium 
abounding  frequently  on  onions  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  Mr.  Berkeley.  The  rose- 
coloured  Sclerotium  of  rush-pith  when 
placed  in  a moist  situation  uniformly  pro- 
duces Peziza  Curreyi,  exactly  as  ergot  de- 
velops different  specleB  of  Cordiceps.  A 
few  authors  still  consider  these  produc- 
tions true  species,  but  no  fruit  lias  ever 
been  found  in  tliem,  and  Indeed  the  de- 
velopment of  mere  conldia  would  not.  lie 
decisive  on  this  point.  CM.  J.  BJ 

SCOBIFORM.  Having  the  appearance 
of  flue  sawdust. 

SCOBINA.  The  zigzag  rachls  of  the 
splkelets  of  grasses. 

SCORE.  Phytolacca  decandra. 

SCOLIOSOR1JS.  A Mexican  fern  for- 
merly referred  to  Antrophyum,  but  having 
neither  netted  veins  nor  netted  sort  as  in 
that  genus.  The  fronds  arc  simple,  and 
the  veins  reduced  to  an  obscure  midrib. 
It  has  been  referred  to  the  TcrnUidew,  In 
consequence  of  having  non-induslate 
linear  interrupted  flexuose  sorl  lying  be- 
tween the  midrib  and  margin.  [T.  M.] 

8COLOPENDRE.  (Fr.)  Scolopendrium. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM.  A genus  of  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns,  typical  ot  that  group  of 
Aspleniete  In  which  the  sorl  are  double, 
opening  face  to  face.  The  veins  are  free 
and  parallel-forked,  terminating  In  rlub- 
shapod  apices.  The  typical  siiccies  is  S. 
v nlgare,  the  Common  Hartstongue  fern, 
which  lias  normally  long  strap-shaped 
simple  fronds,  but  occurs  in  a monstrous 
state  In  almost  every  conceivable  form.  A 
few  other  species  are  recorded,  some  of 
them  pinnate,  but  these  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  abnormal  forms  of  other  totally 
distinct  plants.  [T.  M.j 

SCO  t.O  P I A (Including  Phoberos).  A ge- 
nus of  Flacourtiacea  Inhabiting  tropical 
Asia  mid  Australia, and  composed  of  spiny 
shrubs  and  trees,  with  alternate  leathery 
simple  glabrous  leaves,  and  bearing  incon- 
spicuous racemose  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  from  eight  to  len-lobed,  the 
corolla  wanting,  the  stamens  indellnlte, 
the  style  simple,  and  the  fruit  a leathery 
berry  filled  with  ajelly-likepulp.  Weknow 
nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  half-dozen 
species  composing  this  genus.  Scolopia 
being  the  older  name.  It  has  been  adopted 
In  preference  to  Phoberos  by  lending  bo- 
tanists. [B.  S.] 

SCOLYMtTS.  A genus  of  Compositir  num- 
bering four  species,  natives  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  These  plants, 
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baring  all  tl»e  florets  of  the  flower-head 
strai>-*haped,  belong  to  the  Cichoracece, 
and  from  all  others  of  that  group  are  at 
once  distinguished  by  their  thistle-like 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped 
In  outline  and  deeply  toothed,  the  teeth 
again  divided,  and  all  the  divisions  ending 
in  rigid  spiny  points,  while  the  nerves  are 
white  in  some  of  the  species,  as  In  railk- 
! thistles,  and  give  the  leaves  a handsome 
appearance.  The  flower-heads  are  solitary 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  the  short 
axillary  shoots,  small  for  the  size  of  the 
plants,  surrounded  by  leafy  bracts,  and 
of  a rich  saffron  colour.  8.  maculatns  li 
sometimes  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
spotted  variegated  leaves.  [A.  A.  B.] 

BCOPARIACEiE.  A name  under  which 
Link  proposed  to  establish  a distinct 
order  for  Hcoparia  and  a few  other  Scro- 
phnlariacetB  allied  to  It,  but  which  has  not 
been  adopted. 

SCOPARIA.  A genus  of  Scrophulariacece , 
containing  several  branching  herbs  or 
shrubs  from  South  America,  one  of  them 
having,  however,  established  itself  in  all 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
leaves  are  opposite  or  verticillate,  and  the 
single-flowered  pedicels  rise  generally  in 
pairs  from  the  axils.  The  calyx  Is  four  to 
five-parted  ; the  rotate  corolla  is  quadrifld ; 
there  are  four  stamens;  the  two  cells 
of  the  anthers  are  united  above  but  di- 
verging below;  the  capsule  dehisces  sep- 
ticidally,  with  entire  valves ; and  the  seeds 
arc  numerous  and  reticulated.  C.] 

SCOPOLIA.  Scopoli  was  a distinguished 
Austrian  naturalist,  who  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  genus  j 
named  in  compliment  to  him  comprises  a j 
perennial  plant,  native  of  the  mountains  j 
of  Eastern  Europe.  The  leaves  are  in 
pairs,  one  larger  than  the  other.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  placed  on  axillary 
pendulous  stalks:  in  their  structure  they 
resemble  those  of  Hyoscyamus,  but  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  following  cha- 
racters Corolla  funnel-shaped,  traversed 
by  fifteen  nerves,  the  limb  divided  Into 
five  very  short  lobes;  stamens  equal  in 
length,  the  filaments  short  dilated  and 
hairy  at  the  base,  cylindrical  above  ; ovary 
surrounded  by  a flve-lobed  fleshy  disk; 
fruit  similar  to  that  of  henbane.  8.  car- 
niolica  is  a pretty  spring-flowering  plant, 
with  dull  purple  flowers.  The  name  has 
been  at  various  times  given  to  other 
genera.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SCORDIUM.  Teucrium  Scordium. 

SCORIAS.  A most  curious  genus  of 
Fungi  which  has  hitherto  occurred  only  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  It 
forms  large  spongy  cinder-like  masses 
(whence  the  name)  amongst  fallen  leaves, 
consisting  of  Intricate  necklace-llke  dark 
threads,  which  here  and  there  produce 
cysts  containing  ascl  and  sporfdia.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  Capnodium , of  which  it 
seems  to  be  an  exaggerated  form,  with 


the  mycelium  more  gelatinous  and  more 
highly  developed.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SCORODONIA.  Teucrium  Scorodouia. 

SCORODOSMA.  S.  feetidum , the  only  I 
known  species  of  this  genus  of  UmheUi/eree , I 
is,  as  its  names  imply,  a powerfully  smell- 
ing plant.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  its 
umltels  very  large,  and  its  flowers  uni- 
sexual ; the  males  with  an  indistinct  calyx, 
five  yellow  i>etals,  as  many  stamens,  and 
two  rudimentary  styles  ; and  the  females 
with  white  petals,  five  small  glands  occu- 
pying the  position  of  the  stamens,  and 
styles  l>ent  downwards  and  terminated  by  | 
large  stigmas.  The  fruit  Is  circular  in  { 
outline,  compressed  from  back  to  front, 
each  of  its  halves  marked  by  three  ridges, 
the  lateral  ones  being  expanded  into 
wings;  there  are  no  vittse.  From  Its  near 
allies.  Ferula  and  Dorema,\t  Is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  Inconspicuous  calyx,  the  petals, 
and  the  want  of  vittao. 

It  is  a native  of  the  desert  region  of 
Central  Asia,  from  which  circumstance, 
conjoined  with  its  odour  and  a resem- 
blance to  Kaempfer’s  figure  of  the  plant 
yielding  assafoetida.  It  was  surmised  that  it. 


first  Introduced  to  the  notice  of  botanists 
by  Prof.  Bunge  of  Dorpat.  [M.T.M.] 

SCORPIOID.  An  inflorescence  which  is 
rolled  up  towards  one  side  in  the  manner 
of  a crozier,  unrolling  as  the  flowers  ex-  j 
pa  ud. 

6CORPIONE.  (Fr.)  Myosotis. 

SCORPION-PLANT.  Renanthera  arach- 
nitis ; also  Genista  scorpius. 

8CORPIURUS.  A small  genus  of  her-  | 
baceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Legnmi-  ; 
nosip,  and  distinguished  by  bearing  their 
fruit  in  the  form  of  a jointed  pod,  each  j 
division  containing  a seed,  which  as  it  ap-  ! 
proaches  maturity  becomes  re  volute,  and  ' 
has  a fancied  resemblance  to  the  tail  of 
some  reptile— whence  its  name,  Scorpion’s-  j 
tail.  Unlike  most  of  the  plants  with 
which  they  are  associated,  they  have  sira-  i 
pie  leaves,  and  they  bear  axillary  one  to  | 
four-flowered  peduncles,  which  are  longer  ; 
than  the  leaves,  with  yellow  rarely  purple  1 
flowefs.  The  species  are  mainly  distin- 
guished by  tho  number  of  flowers  seated 
on  the  same  stalk,  and  by  the  external 
condition  of  the  pod,  whether  scaly  tu- 
berculated  or  prickly.  They  are  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  regions.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SCORSONERE.  (Fr.)  Scorzoncra. 

SCORZONERA.  A genus  of  Composite 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe  and 
temperate  parts  of  Asia,  consisting  of 
perennial  herbs,  with  undivided  lanceolate 
leaves,  simple  or  branched  stems,  and  dis- 
tinct terminal  heads  of  flowers  of  a yellow 
, or  purple  colour.  The  heads  are  many- 
flowered,  the  florets  being  all  perfect,  con- 
taining both  stamens  and  ovary;  the  In- 
volucre Is  many-leaved,  the  leaves  being 
much  imbricated  ou  each  other,  and  the 
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receptacle  Is  naked.  The  corolla  of  all  the  : 
florets  is  ligulate  ; theachenesareall  of  the  ; 
same  form,  beakless,  smooth  or  Slightly  I 
hairy,  having  a lateral  areole ; ami  the  j 
pappus  Is  In  many  rows,  feathery,  and  in 
part  Interwoven. 

Among  the  species  of  this  genus,  which 
are  very  numerous,  Is  one  the  properties 
of  which,  although  It  Is  much  esteemed 
as  an  esculent  vegetable,  should  be  more 
I generally  known.  This  plant,  S.  hispanica. 
Is  distinguished  by  Its  branching  stem 
terminating  in  single  heads  of  flowers,  Its 
lanceolate  smooth  or  very  slightly  pubes- 
cent leaves,  ami  Its  Involucre,  which  en- 
i closes  the  heads  of  flowers,  being  oblong 
and  smooth,  and  the  scales  of  which  It 
consists  acuminated.  It  is  a native  of 
8pnin,  bnt  Is  cultivated  In  this  country  ; 
and  Us  root  Is  sold  In  the  markets  as 
Seorzonera,  a name  derived  from  eseorza, 
the  .Spanish  name  for  a serpent.  In  allusion 
i to  its  cooling  antifebrile  effects,  It  having 
formerly  lieen  employed  In  Spain  on  ac- 
count of  these  properties  for  the  cure  of 
serpent-hlte*.  It  has  also  sometimes  been 
called  Viper’s  grass.  It  Is  perennial,  stand- 
ing five  or  six  years,  and  Is  very  easy  of 
cultivation,  growing  vigorously  In  good 
ground,  and  hearing  the  hardest  winters  of 
this  country  without  Injury.  Unless,  how- 
ever, the  ground  Is  good  and  favourably 
situated,  the  root  Is  likely  to  be  small  the 
first  year.  It  will  also  bear  transplanting 
wlthoutanyapparent  Injury’, and  will  grow 
with  Us  usual  vigour  after  It  has  been  ex- 
posed In  the  market  or  lain  out  of  the 
ground  for  gome  weeks,  or  even  months. 
The  root  Is  nearly  the  shape  of  a carrot, 
but  smaller  and  dark-colonred,  while  Inter- 
nally it  Is  pure  white.  The  taste  Is  sweet- 
ish and  agreeable,  something  like  that  of 
the  roots  of  certain  umbelliferous  plants 
or  the  common  hazel-nut,  and  a variety 
with  a paler  skin  has  a still  more  agreeable 
flavour. 

Its  effects  on  the  digestive  organs  are  to 
Increase  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  and  bile, 
and  as  It  acts  as  a deobstruent  generally. 
It  is  slightly  aperient.  Its  antlhllious 
power  is  scarcely  Inferior  to  that  of  dande- 
lion, If  at  all  so,  being.  It  is  believed, 
superior  In  this  property  to  any  other  es- 
culent In  use  In  this  country  ; and  It  Is  on 
this  account  otio  of  the  best,  remedies  In 
many  (If  not  In  most)  cases  of  Indigestion, 
and  especially  for  that  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  called  bilious. 

These  good  effects,  however,  cannot  he 
Insured  unless  the  vegetable  Is  properly 
cooked,  as  Its  medicinal  qualities  may  lie 
I quickly  destroyed.  It  should  be  cut  as 
' little  as  possible,  and  washed  not  scraped, 
as  tho  abundant  milky  juice  on  which  Its 
salutary  properties  depend  then  escapes. 
After  boiling  for  about  twenty  nr  twenty- 
five  minutes,  or  till  It  is  quite  soft  (rather 
more  salt  being  added  to  the  water  than 
usual  In  cooking  vegetables),  it  Is  to  he 
taken  out  and  peeled,  as  the  dark  skin 
then  comes  off  as  readily  as  that  of  a boiled 
potato.  When  fresh  from  the  garden  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  may  be  sufficient,  which 


It  Is  of  some  importance  to  the  Invalid  to  ! 
know,  because  after  It  has  become  quite  ' 
soft  all  further  boiling  is  Injurious  to  Us  i 
medicinal  qualities,  and  soon  destroys  them ; 
but  when  It  has  lain  out  of  the  ground  for 
a long  time  aud  become  hardened.  It  may 
require  twice  the  time  boiling,  the  rule 
then  being  to  boll  It  till  It  Is  soft.  It  Is 
usually  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus, 
which  Is  the  preferable  mode  for  the  in- 
valid. As  It  Is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  vegetables  In  point  of  flavour,  it  un- 
doubtedly deserves  to  be  much  more  cul- 
tivated. 

,S.  hispanica  Is  not  the  only  species  In 
use  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  S.  deliciona, 
a native  of  Sicily,  being  much  valued  In 
Us  native  country.  It  Is  there  In  most 
extensive  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
sweet,very  grateful  flavour,  and  Its  rooting 
effects.  [B.C.] 

SCOTCH  ATTORNEY.  Clutia. 

SCOTCH  BONNETS.  Tlie  name  In  some  I 
districts  for Marasmius  Oreades,  or  the  true  • 
Champignon ; also  applied  to  the  Bonnet- 
pepper,  Capsicum  ietragonum. 

SCOTINO.  An  Italian  name  for  Rhus  \ 
Cut  in  us. 

SCOTTIA.  A West  Australian  genus  : 
belonging  to  the  tribe  OenisUa  of  the  ' 
Leguminosa.  The  two  species,  H.  dentata  ~ 
and  8.  angu/fti folia,  are  branching  diffuse  I 
bushes,  with  slender  stems  bearing  simple  I 
opposite  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped  and  I 
toothed  or  almost  linear  In  form.  The 
flowers  are  brick-red  tinged  with  green, 
and  nearly  an  inch  long,  sessile  and  solitary 
In  the  leaf  axils  ; they  have  a five- toothed 
bell-shaped  calyx  with  five  bracts  at  its 
base;  and  the  upper  petal  or  standard  is 
shorter  than  the  side-petals  or  wings,whlch 
are  as  long  as  the  lower  petal  or  keel ; the 
stamens  are  united  into  one  parcel,  and 
the  flat  pods  contain  a munlier  of  seeds. 
The  name  commemorates  Dr.  It.  Scott,  once 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Dublin.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SCItATCHWEED.  The  Cleavers,  Galium 
A pa  tine. 

SCREW-TREE.  Helicteres. 

SCRIPTUREWORTS.  A name  applied 
to  the  species  of  Opegrapha , or  Letter 
Lichen. 

SCROBICCLATE.  Marked  by  little  de- 
pressions ; the  same  as  Pitted. 

SCROPH  CLAIRE.  (Fr.)  Scrophularia. 

SC RO PHU  L A RI ACE X ( Seraph  u larinece , 
Per8(mat<e,  Rhinanthactcr,  Linuriads).  A 
large  order  of  monopetalous  dicotyledons, 
generally  distributed  over  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site or  alternate  leaves  without  stipules, 
and  Irregular  flowers  either  axillary  or  in 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  irregular  Monopetala 
by  the  free  calyx  of  five  or  rarely  four  parts 
or  lobes;  the  corolla  of  five  or  fou»*  lobes; 
two  or  four  perfect  stamens;  a superior 
two-celled  ovary,  with  several  usually  nu- 


merous  ovules  In  each  cell ; and  by  albu- 
minous seeds.  The  latter  character  ts  the 
most  positive  to  separate  them  from  Big- 
rvmiaceai  and  Acanthaceee,  which  often 
closely  resemble  some  of  their  genera. 
From  some  Solrnnacece  with  slightly  irregu- 
lar flowers,  the  SalpiglossieUe,  a tribe  of 
Scrophulariacece,  can  only  be  separated  by 
a flue-drawn  arbitrary  line.  The  sestlva- 
tlon  or  arrangement  of  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  has  suggested  the  division  of  the 
order  Into  three  suborders,  which  have 
been  sometimes  considered  as  distinct 
groups,  viz.:  1.  Salpiglossidie,  with  a centri- 
fugal inflorescence,  the  (estivation  of  the 
corolla  either  altogether  plaited  or  partially 
imbricate, with  the  two  upper  lobes  outside. 
These  include  Brovcallia,  Brunsfelsia,  Sul- 
pigloesis,  Schizanthus,  and  a few  others.— 
2.  Antirrhineee  (or  Personate  proper  of  some 
authors),  with  an  infloresencc  either  centri- 
petal or  compound,  and  the  corolla  bila- 
biate, in  [estivation  with  the  upper  two 
. lobes  outside.  To  these  belong  above  ninety 
genera,  among  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Calceolaria,  Verbascum,  Antir- 
rhinum, Scrophularia,Pentstemon,Mimulus , 
Ilerpestis,  Gratiola,  Torenia,  &c.— 3.  Ithinan- 
thidea \ with  the  Inflorescence  of  Antir- 
rhinea, but  the  corolla  imbricate,  with  the 
upper  two  lobes  (sometimes  united  into 
one)  always  inside.  There  are  nearly  seven- 
i ty  genera,  Including  Sibthoiyia,  Scoparia, 
Veronica,  Bnchnera,  Gerardia,  Bartsia,  Eu- 
phrasia, Rhmanthus,  Pedicularis,  Melam- 
pyrum,  Ac.  Buddleia  (which  seei  and  its 
allies,  formerly  included  in  Scrophula- 
, riacece,  are  now  referred  to  Loganiacece. 

BCROPHULARIA.  A genus  of  Scrophu- 
' lariace.ce,  containing  nearly  one  hundred 
1 species  of  herbs  or  undershrubs  found 
scattered  over  the  extratropical  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  one  species  only  having 
been  found  in  the  New  World,  probably 
carried  thither  from  Europe.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  or  alternate  above;  the  calyx 
is  flve-lobed  or  flve-cleft;  the  corolla  sub- 
globose,  its  limb  minute  with  two  short 
lips— the  upper  with  two  straight  lobes 
and  frequently  a small  scale  or  abortive 
stamen  within  it,  the  lower  with  three 
lobes,  the  two  lateral  straight,  the  middle 
one  decurved;  the  style  simple,  thick- 
ened at  the  apex,  the  stigma  emarginate ; 
and  the  capsule  two-celled,  dehiscing  sep- 
ticidally  by  two  valves  with  their  margins 
turned  Inwards. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  have  generally 
an  unpleasant  smell.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  property  which  the  roots 
were  supposed  to  have  of  curing  scrofula. 
A decoction  of  one  of  the  common  British 
species,  S.  nodosa,  is  sometimes  used  by 
farmers  to  cure  the  scab  in  swine.  [W.  C.] 

SCROTIFORM.  The  same  as  Pouch- 
shaped. 

SCROTUM.  A pouch  ; the  volva  of  some 
fungals. 

6CCRF.  The  loose  scaly  matter  that  is 
found  on  some  leaves,  Ac.  See  Lepidotk. 


SCUTATE,  or  SCUTIFOUM.  The  same 
as  Buckler-shaped. 

SCOTATI  PILL  The  same  as  what  are 
generally  called  Lepipes  : which  see. 

SCUTELLARIA.  Herbaceous  or  rarely 
shrubby  labiate  plants,  well  marked  by 
their  ovate  calyx,  furnished  at  the  hack 
with  a concave  scale,  which  finally  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a hinge,  on  which  the 
upper  lip  of  the  calyx  closes  on  the  fruit. 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  S. 
galericulata,  the  common  Skullcap,  an  her- 
baceous perennial  with  branched  stems, 
oblong  leaves,  and  long-tubed  axillary  blue 
flowers,  all  turned  one  way  ; It  Is  tolerably 
abundant  on  the  hanks  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  canals.  S.  minor  is  a smaller  tufted 
( plant  with  pale-purplish  flowers,  of  which 
the  lower  lip  Is  spotted;  it  is  abundant  In 
marshy  places  in  the  west  of  England.'and 
{ is  found  also  in  some  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties. Among  the  cultivated  species  are  S. 
micrantha,  from  Siberia  and  the  north  of 
I China,  a handsome  species  witli  spiked 
racemes  of  blue  flowers;  S.coccinea  from 
Mexico,  with  scarlet  flowers,  Ac.  French  : 
Toque ; German  : Schildkruut.  [0.  A.  JJ 

SCBTELLI  FORM.  The  same  as  Patellt- 
form,  but  oval  not  round,  as  the  embryo 
of  grasses. 

I SCUTELLUM.  Among  llchenals  such 
a shield  as  that  of  Parmtlia,  formed  with 
an  elevated  rim  which  is  derived  from  the 
tballus. 

8CUTICARIA  Steelii.  A common  epi- 
phytal orchid  from  Demerara,  with  long  , 
thong-like  pendulous  leaves  rising  from  ! 
short  ring-scarred  pseudobulbs,  and  large 
solitary  dingy-yellow  purple-spotted  flow- 
ers, which  grow  on  very  short  stalks.  It 
forms  a genus  by  itself,  belonging  to  the 
Maxillaridece,  distinguished  by  its  marked 
habit  and  by  the  shape  of  the  gland  on 
which  its  two  pairs  of  pollen-manses  are 
seated.  The  gland  is  transverse  to  the 
pollen-masses,  broad  and  somewhat  lunate 
, in  the  middle,  and  with  the  sides  extended 
into  long  taper-points.  [A.S.] 

' SCUTIGERA.  Platycerium. 

I SCUTUM.  The  broad  dilated  stigma  of  j 
some  asclepiads,  as  Stapelia. 

I SCyPHA.  The  cup-like  dilatation  of  the  ' 
podetluin  of  llchenals,  having  shields  on 
i its  edge. 

j SCYPHANTHUS.  Grammatocarpus. 

SCYPHIPHORA.  The  name  of  a shrub 
I from  the  shores  of  the  Molucca  iBles,  con- 
stituting a genus  of  Cinchonacei r.  The 
flowers  are  III  axillary  corymbs,  and  have 
an  undivided  calyx ; corolla  funnel-shaped, 
its  limb  divided  into  four  lance-shaped 
spreading  segments;  stamens  four,  pro- 
jecting from  the  corolla;  fruit  succulent, 
marked  with  eight  grooves,  surmounted 
by  the  tubular  calyx,  and  containing  two 
one-seeded  stones.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  Implies  ‘ cupliearer,'  in 
allusion  probably  to  the  calyx  .[M.  T.  MJ 


SCYPHOCORONI8.  The  generic  name  of 
a minute  annual  weed  of  WesternAustrnlia 
belonging  to  the  Composites  and  related  to 
Belichrysum.  The  branching  stems,  not 
more  than  one  or  two  Inches  high,  are 
furnished  with  small  spathulate  leaves ; 
and  each  twig  terminates  In  a single  head 
of  yellow  flowers,  with  the  florets  all  tubu- 
lar and  perfect,  enclosed  by  an  Involucre 
of  five  narrow  scales.  The  narrow  cylin- 
drical achenea  are  crowned  with  nn  entire 
cup-shaped  pappus-ring.  All  the  parts  of 
the  plant  are  more  or  les3  clothed  with 
clammy  pubescence.  [A.  A.  BJ 

6CYPHOFILIX.  Microlcpia. 

SCYPHOGYNE.  A genus  of  Erteacec e, 
distinguished  by  Its  calyx  being  four-cleft, 
the  anterior  division  largest,  and  by  the 
style  ending  In  a broad  and  cup-like  point. 
The  species  are  small  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; they  are  usually 
much  branched,  with  small  leaves  arranged 
In  whorls  of  three ; the  flowers  are  small, 
and  nearly  sessile.  The  name  Is  from  the 
Greek,  ami  indicates  the  cup-like  form  of 
the  stigma.  [G.  DJ 

SCYPHULARIA.  Davallta. 

SCYPHUH78.  The  bag  or  enp  out  of 
which’  the  seta  of  scale-mosses  proceeds. 

8CYPHCS.  The  coronet  of  such  plants 
as  Narcissus. 

SCYTHIAN  LAMB.  Cibotium  Barometz. 

SEA-BELLS.  Convolvulus  Soldanella. 

SEA-COLANDER.  The  American  name 
In  the  North-eastern  States  of  Agarum 
TumerL 

SEAFORTHIA  A genus  of  palms  ori- 
ginally established  upon  a tropical  Austra- 
lian species,  S.  elegans;  but  upwards  of 
twenty-five  other  species  (chiefly  Inhabit- 
ants of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  other 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago),  have 
since  been  added  to  it.  Including  those 
formerly  placed  In  the  genera  Pinanga, 
Ptychosperma,  and  Drymophlccus.  All  these 
are  spineless,  and  either  with  thick  ringed 
trunks  from  ten  to  forty  fetet  high,  or 
dwarf  reed-like  stems.  They  have  large 
| pinnate  leaves,  with  leaflets  divided  or 
Irregularly  torn  at  the  apex ; the  lower 
| ones  standing  out  almost  horizontally,  and 
their  stalks  forming  a long  cylindrical 
! i sheath  round  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
below  which  the  flower-spikes  make  their 
appearance.  These  are  at  first  enclosed  in 
spatlies  varying  from  one  to  four  in  num- 
ber, and  have  numerous  tall-like  branches, 
along  which  the  flowers  are  arranged 
either  in  straight  lines  or  in  spirals,  the 
lower  portions  having  them  in  threes,  one 
female  between  two  males,  and  the  upper 
I ! in  pairs  of  males  only.  The  one-seeded 
fruit  has  a granular  fibrous  rind,  the  seed 
being  In  most  species  marked  like  a nut- 
meg. [A.  8.] 

SEA-GIUDLEB.  Laminaria  digitata. 

SEAGREEN  The  Barae  as  Glaucescent. 


SEA-HANGERS.  Laminaria  bulbosa. 

SEAKALE.  Cranibr.  nuiritima. 

SEA-LACES.  Chorda  filum. 

6EALWORT.  Polyganatum  officinale. 

SEA-OTTER’S  CABBAGE.  The  English 
name  of  Xcrcocystis  Lutkeana. 

SEA-THONGS.  The  common  name  of 
Himanthalia  lorea. 

SEA-TRCMPET.  EckLmia  buccinalis. 

8EAVES.  J uncus. 

SEA-WAND.  Laminaria  digitata. 

SEAWARE.  A synonym  of  Seaweed.. 

SEAWEEDS.  LIndley's  name  for  the 
Fucacece.  See  Alg-e. 

SEAWRACK.  A name  given  to  sea- 
weeds thrown  up  by  the  tide  and  carried 
into  the  neighbouring  country  for  manure. 
Also  Zostera  marina,  which,  during  the 
height  of  the  distress  In  Laacashlre,  in 
1863,  was  proposed  as  a substitute  for  cot-  | 
ton,  though  no  practical  result  followed  ’ 
the  suggestion. 

SEAWRACKS.  LIndley's  name  for  the 
Zostcraccce. 

SEB.'EA.  A genus  of  herbs  belonging  to 
the  Gcntianaccce,  natives  of  the  Cape  j 
of  Good  Hope  and  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  flowers  are  in  corymbs,  and  have  a 
four  to  five-parted  calyx,  whose  segments 
have  on  their  outer  surface  a prominent 
ridge  ; a funnel-shaped  corolla,  withering 
on  the  plant ; four  to  five  stamens,  pro- 
jecting from  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the 
antlierB  glandular  at  the  top,  and  ulti- 
mately bent  downwards;  a thread-like 
l style,  with  two  globular  stigmas ; and  a 
! capsular  fruit.  Some  of  the  species  are 
| known  In  this  country  as  elegant  green- 
house or  bedding-out  plants.  [M  T M.] 

SEBABTIANIA.  A genus  of  Euphorbia- 
ce ob,  n umbering  eight  species,  milky-juiced 
trees  or  shrubs  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  having 
smooth  alternate  ovate  or  elliptical  leaves, 
and  minute  green  flowers  disposed  In  slen- 
der axillary  or  terminal  brac.teate  spikes, 
the  sterile  and  fertile  usually  on  different 
plants.  The  genus  is  united  with  StiUingia 
by  modern  authors.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SEBfe.  (Fr)  Allium  Cepa. 

SEBESTASS,  orSEBESTENS.  The  name 
under  which  the  dried  fruits  of  Curdia 
Alyxa  and  C latifolia  have  long  been  used 
as  a medicine  In  India. 

SEBESTENA.  A name  applied  by 
Gscrtner  to  a group  of  plants  now  referred 
to  Cordia. 

SfiBESTIER.  (Fr.)  Cordia. 

SECALE.  A genus  of  grasses  related 
to  Triticum,  distinguished  by  its  spiked 
inflorescence,  which  bears  two-flowered 
spikelets,  having  a long-stalked  rudiineut 
of  a third  floret ; glumes  subulate.  To 
the  genus  belongs  the  Rye,  S.  cereale,  a 
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rom-piant  commonly  cultivated  for  ltg  , SECAMONE.  A genus  of  Axclrpiudacecz 
nutritious  grain,  the  flour  of  which  forms  containing  nearly  thirty  species  of  climb- 
an  inferior  kind  of  bread.  According  to  In  g or  (Jecumbent  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
Karl  Koch,  It  Is  found  undoubtedly  wild  Africa,  India,  and  Australia.  They  have 
I on  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea,  especially  opposite  leaves  and  minute  flowers  in  dl- 
i around  the  village  of  Dshimil,  on  granite,  j chotomoua  cymes  arising  from  lietween 
at  the  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  , the  petioles.  The  small  calyx  is  flve-cleft. 

In  such  places  its  ears  are  not  more  than  as  Is  also  the  rotate  corolla  ; the  stamina! 

I one  to  two  and  a half  inches  long.  Its  ! crown  consists  of  five  laterally  compressed 
I native  country  explains  the  reason  why  leaflets;  there  are  twenty  erect  pollen- 
it  is  so  much  hardier  than  any  variety  of  masses  ; the  short  stigma  Is  contracted  at 
wheat.  As  a corn-crop  In  this  country  It  the  apex  or  slightly  bllobed;  and  the  foi- 
ls probably  the  most  limited  in  its  growth  licles  are  smooth,  with  numerous  contuse 
of  any  grain,  and  this  Is  gradually  de-  seeds.  Some  of  the  species  contain  an  acrid 
creasing  hy  the  substitution  of  wheat.  principle,  which  makes  them  useful  as 
The  name  of  8.  corrmtum  is  sometimes  medicines.  Smyrna  Scammony  is  obtained 
given  to  Ergot  of  Rye,  which  is  a black  from  an  Egyptian  species.  [W.C.] 

| horn  like  spur,  into  which  the  seeds  or 
grains  of  rye  and  other  grasses  are  SECHIUM  tdule  is  the  Chocho  of  the 
changed  as  cite  result  of  disease.  In  rye  West  Indies,  a cncurbitaceous  plant,  a 
some  of  these  spurs  are  as  much  as  an  native  of  and  commonly  cultivated  in  all 
inch  in  length,  whilst  In  Lnlium  nr  Ray-  the  West  Indian  Islands  for  the  sake  of  its 
grass  they  seldom  attain  to  half  the  lengih  fruit,  which  is  reckoned  extremely  whole- 
or  sire  of  khe  former,  and  In  smaller  some,  and  commonly  used  there  as  an 
grasses  tlie  ergot  is  In  proportion  to  the  article  of  food  by  all  classes.  Tbe  generic 
I size  of  the  seed.  The  Ergot  of  Rye  has  name  Is  derived  from  a Greek  word,  slgni- 
long  been  known  as  prevailing  to  a con-  fying  ‘ to  fatten  in  a stall,’ the  fruit,  besides 
1 sideraide  extent  in  countries  where  rye  is  its  utility  as  food  for  mau,  having  the 
grown  for  bread,  and  some  dreadful  mala-  reputation  of  being  a very  fattening  food 
dies  are  reported  to  have  arisen  when  the  for  hogs  and  other  animals.  It  Is  a climb- 
ergot  lias  been  ground  with  tbe  flour,  ing  plant  furnished  with  three  to  flve-cleft 
l Among  other  effects  incidental  to  Its  long  tendrils,  and  has  smooth  stems  rising 
j j use  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  gan-  from  a very  large  fleshy  root,  which  some- 
l|  grenc.  Ergot  Is  frequently  employed  by  the  times  weighs  as  much  as  twenty  pounds, 

| medical  practitioner  In  cases  of  difficult  and  resembles  a yam  both  In  appearance 
parturition.  Its  more  Immediate  effect  and  In  Its  eatable  qualities  when  cooked. 

; upon  gravid  animals  appears  to  be  the  pro  It  has  cordate  five-angled  scabrous  leaves, 

; curing  of  abortion  ; and  as  one  of  die  com-  and  yellow  separate  male  and  female  flowera 
j moner  grasses,  in  which  It  occurs  probably  on  the  same  plant.  These  latter  have  a rotate 
to  a greater  extent  than  In  any  other  of  our  corolla,  with  ten  nectar-bearing  glands  in 
native  species,  is  the  Lolium  perenne,  the  tuba;  united  stamens,  with  distinct 
; which  Is  always  found  to  be  largely  mixed  zigzag  anthers;  and  a one-celled  ovary 
I with  all  good  pastures.  It  often  becomes  a containing  a single  pendulous  ovule.  The 
matter  of  importance  to  look  well  to  a fruit  Is  about  four  inches  in  length,  ob- 
meadow  In  autumn  before  turning  In  long,  between  fleshy  and  Bucculent,  some- 
cows,  as  there  Is  too  much  reason  to  lie-  , times  furnished  with  small  Innocuous 
lleve  that  abortion  Is  somewhat  frequent  prickles,  am!  either  green  or  rreani-colour- 
from  a want  of  care  in  tills  respect.  | ed.  The  plant  lias  been  Introduced  into 

Some  years  since  the  late  Earl  Ducie  Madeira  and  other  Atlantic  islands,  and 
suffered  considerably  from  the ‘dropping  from  this  source  Its  fruits  are  sometimes 
of  calves’  In  the  case  of  some  of  his  most  sent  to  this  country  in  a fresh  state,  and 
! valuable  stock.  At  this  time  aquantity  of  | sold  In  Covent  Garden  Market  under  the  | 
ergotised  Lnlium  was  gathered  In  the  Reid  name  of  Chayotes.  [A.  S.j 

; where  these  occurrences  took  place.  This  : 

■ was  sent  for  our  examination,  and  from  8ECOTIITM.  A fine  genus  of  gastero- 
| this, and  the  report  given  usof  the  general  mycetous  Fungi  tielonging  to  the  natural 
1 state  of  the  meadow,  we  have  little  doubt  order  Podaxinei.  The  liymenium  Is  sinuous 
hut  that  this  diseased  grass  was  the  cause  j like  that  of  a young  puffball,  and  forms  a 
of  the  calamity.  I mass  round  the  top  of  the  stem  n*  In  Bolt - ■ 

: The  quantity  of  ergot  In  almost  any  fits,  or  extends  above  It.  The  outer  coat 

native  specleB  of  grass  In  some  low  damp  of  the  ptleus,  though  Intimately  connected 
meadows  Is  quite  astonishing ; however,  with  the  underlying  substance  which  some- 
it  is  lessened  by  draining.  Uplands  are  times  entirely  encloses  the  hymenium, 
not  without  a quantity  of  ergotised  grass  occasionally  breaks  away  so  as  to  leave  a 
: if  they  have  sufficient  altitude  to  attract  sort  of  valve  enclosing  the  base  of  the 
atmospheric  vapours.  Where  and  when  stem.  The  spores  are  either  dark  or  light- 
It  prevails,  there  is  much  evidence  to  coloured.  A small  specieB  occurs  in  the 
show  that  It  is  not  advisable  to  depasture ; south  of  France,  but  the  finer  forms  are 
but.  If  needs  must,  then  the  skimming  found  In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c.  A 
over  the  bents  with  the  scythe  before  large  Swan  River  species,  of  which  only  ■ 
i the  admission  of  cattle.  Is  a plan  that  imperfect  specimens  have  at  present  been 
might  obviously  be  had  recourse  to  with  received,  is  said  to  be  a most  delirious  > 
advantage.  (J.  BJ  fungus.  [M.  J.  BO 
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SECRETION.  Any  organic  but  unor- 
ganised substance  produced  in  tbe  interior 
j of  plants. 

8ECTILE.  Cut  into  small  pieces,  as  the 
pollen-masses  of  some  orchids. 

8ECTCS.  Divided  down  to  the  base. 

8ECITND.  Having  all  tbe  flowers  or 
leaves  or  other  organs  turned  towards  the 
same  side. 

SECUNDINE.  The  second  integument 
of  an  ovule,  within  the  primine  and  lying 
over  the  nucleus. 

SECITRIDACA.  A genus  of  trailing 
shrubs  of  tbe  milkwort  family,  numbering 
, about  thirty  species,  which  are  mostly 
natives  of  tropical  America.  They  have  j 
alternate  ovate  or  elliptical  leaves ; and 
axillary  or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles 
1 of  white  violet  or  rose-coloured  flowers, 
in  form  and  structure  resembling  those  of  j 
some  species  of  Polygala,  except  that  the 
I ovary  is  one  instead  of  two-celled.  The 
fruits,  which  are  remarkable  In  the  family, 
are  very  much  like  one  of  the  two-winged 
carpels  which  makeup  the  fruit  of  a maple 
(Acer).  The  Buaze  fibre  plant,  S.  pallida,  ■ 
; spoken  of  by  Dr.  Livingstone  In  his  Trawls, 
belongs  here,  and  has  been  described  and 
figured  In  the  botany  of  Peters'  Travels  in 
Mozambique,  by  Dr.  Klotzsch,  under  the  1 
name  of  Lophostylis  pallida.  It  is  a bush 
of  four  to  eighteen  feet  high,  the  twigs 
furnished  with  smooth  pale-green  oblong 
leaves,  and  the  small  dingy-purple  flowers 
disposed  In  axillary  racemes.  It  grows  in  ! 
rocky  places  at  the  foot  of  hills  near  the 
Zambesi  and  Shire  Rivers,  as  well  as  in 
Mozambique.  The  twigs  are  cut  by  the 
natives  lit  January  and  February  for  the 
sake  of  the  fibre,  of  which  they  make  cord, 
flsldng-nets,  &c„  The  fibre  resembles  flax, 
and  some  of  it  brought  home  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone, and  tested  by  Messrs.  Marshall  of 
Leeds,  was  pronounced  equal  to  flax  worth 
601.  or  601.  per  ton.  Cross-sections  of  the 
stem  of  this  and  other  species  are  singular 
from  the  absence  of  medullary  rays  and 
the  presence  of  layers  of  bark  between  the  j 
layers  of  wood.  Such  a specimen  may  be  , 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Kew  Gardens,  i 
sent  by  Dr  Welwitsch  from  Western 
Africa.  Many  of  the  South  American  spe- 1 
cles  ramble  to  a great  height  over  other  I 
trees,  and'  are  beautiful  objects  when  in  1 
flower.  The  generic  name  alludes  to  the 
hatchet-like  wing  of  the  fruit.  [A  A.  B.]  ; 

SfiCDRIDACA  DES  JARDINIERS.  (Fr.) 
Coronilla  Emerus. 

REDGE.  Carer. ; also  Cladiunu  — , 
SWEET  Acorns  Calamus. 

SEDGES.  Lindley’s  namo  for  tlie  Cype- 
raceic. 

6EDGWICKIA.  A genus  proposed  by 
Griffith  for  an  Assamese  tree  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  Liquidambar  Altingia  of  i 
Blame. 

SEDUM.  A genus  of  herbaceous  or ! 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  branched  mostly 


from  the  root,  and  bearing  at  the  same  j 
time  elongated  stems,  which  terminate  in  t 
cymes  of  yellow  white  or  purple  flowers,  I 
and  other  shorter  flowerless  stems  crowded 
with  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  either  flat  or 
more  frequently  about  equal  in  breadth 
and  thickness.  They  belong  to  tbe  order 
Cra8sulace(et  tlic  characters  being Sta-  : 
mens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  ; petals 
not  united ; glands  at  the  base  of  the 
ovaries  not  laciniated. 

The  structure  of  Sedums  being  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  vegetate  for  a loug  time 
wl  thout  absorbing  moisture  from  the  earth, 
they  flourish  in  most  arid  soils,  and  are  to 
he  found  clothing  the  surface  of  rocks,  or 
the  sides  of  w'alls  and  quarries.  Of  the 
British  species  belonging  to  the  group,  witli  j 
leaves  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  the  most 
frequent  .are  8.  acre , the  Stonecrop,  com- 
mon in  such  localities  as  those  described,  as 
well  as  on  dry  sandhills  near  the  seashore— 
a low  plant  with  tangled  stems,  short  fleshy 
leaves  (which  are  produced  into  a kind  of 
spur  at  the  base),  and  golden-yellow  flowers:  ; 
and  S.  anglicumt  similar  to  the  last  in  habit,  j 
with  white  flowers  speckled  with  crimson.  . 
S.  Tclcphium , Orpine  or  Livelong,  the  ; 
Her  be  aux  Charpentiera  of  the  French,  : 
is  a more  robust  plant,  twelve  to  sixteen  i 
inches  high,  with  large  Hat  leaves  and 
dense  corymbs  of  dull  purple  flowers,  re- 
sembling in  habit  Rhodiola  rosea.  Several  j 
foreign  species  are  cultivated,  principally 
for  covering  old  walls  or  ornamenting 
rockeries.  French : Joubarbe.  'C.  A.  J.] 

8EDUM  A ODEUB  DE  ROSE.  (Fr) 
Rhodiola  rosea.  — FAUX-OIGNON.  Sedntn  1 
Cepcea.  — PYRAMIDAL  DES  JARDI-  ; 
NIERS.  Saxi/raga  Cotyledon.  — REPRISE.  1 
Scdum  Telcphium. 

SEEBRIGHT.  Salvia  Sclarea. 

SEED-BOX.  Ludwig ia  altemi/olia  and 
L.  hirtella. 

REE  DR  A.  An  Arabian  name  for  Zizy- 
phi#  Lotus. 

8EEKAKAI.  An  Indian  name  for  a kind 
of  soapnut  obtained  from  Mimosa  abater- 
gens  ( Acacia  concinna ),  a decoction  of  the 
pods  of  which  is  used  as  a hair- wash  in 
India. 

SEEMANNIA.  A gesneraceous  genus 
named  by  Regel  in  honour  of  Dr.  Berthold  ; 
Seemann,  discovered  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  i 
and  Bolivia  by  ltuiz  and  Pa  von,  tut  only  | 
of  late  years  introduced  to  Europe  by  the 
Polish  traveller  Warscewicz.  It  has  quite  : 
the  habit  of  Gesnera , attains  a height  of  j 
three  to  four  feet,  and  is  chiefly  valued  by  j 
gardeners  on  account  of  its  bright  scarlet  ! 
blossoms,  which  throughout  the  winter 
enliven  our  hothouses,  and  appear  in  num- 
bers in  the  axils  of  the  lanceolate  leaves  i 
or  in  terminal  racemes.  The  only  known  i 
species  Is  8.  sylvatica  ( S . temifolia  or  Gcs-  ! J 
nera  sylvatica).  The  flve-cleft  calyx  has  li-  , 
near  lance-shaped  segments,  the  corolla 
is  tubular,  the  glandular  disk  surround-  j 
ing  the  ovary  is  flve-lohed,  the  stigma  two- 
lobed,  and  the  fruit  a capsule.  [B.  8.] 
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SEET.  A name  In  Burinnh  lor  the  wood  nation  takes  place  by  cellular  division  ol 
of  several  species  ol  Acacia.  a portion  ol  the  spores,  and  the  young 

BEG.  An  East  Anglian  name  lor  rushes  SjS*  "Hf"  “"IT 

recds  and  sedges.  — , SEA.  Carex  armaria.  Konium  has  two  opposite  leav  es  like 

8EGG.  The  Flag,  Iris  Pseudacorus. 


SEGGRCM.  Smecio  Jacobaa. 

SEGRA-SEED.  Feuillea  cordifolia. 

SEGUIERTA.  A genus  ol  Petiveriaceir, 
comprising  a lew  species  ol  South  Amerl-  I 
can  shrubs  with  alternate  entire  ovate  or 
elliptical  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
white  or  greenish-yellow  flowers.  The 
whole  ol  the  plant  smells  more  or  less  ol 
garlic ; the  stipules  olteu  become  hardened, 
and  hooked  like  prickles.  The  flowers  have 
a five-parted  coloured  calyx,  no  petals,  I 
numerous  stamens,  and  a one-celled  ovary  | 
with  one  ovule.  The  fruit  resembles  one 
ol  the  two  portions  which  make  up  the 
fruit  of  a maple.  The  nearly  allied  genus 
Galteeia  has  a like  fruit,  but  the  calyx  Is 
lour  instead  ol  live-parted.  ‘ The  root, 
wood,  and  all  the  herbaceous  parts  ol  ,s. 
alliacea  have  a powerful  odour  of  garlic 
or  assafoetlda  ; baths  impregnated  with 
them  are  In  repute  In  Brazil  In  cases  of 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  hsemorrholdal 
affections.  The  wood  abounds  In  potash, 
and  the  ashes  are  employed  in  clarifying 
sugar,  and  In  soapmaking  in  Brazil.'— Lind- 
ley's  Vegetable  Kingdom.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SEHIJ.  (Fr.)  Sambucue. 

SEIGLE.  (Fr.)  Secale.  — BATARDE. 
Bromus  secalinue. 

SELAG1NACE/E.  A small  order  ol  mo- 
nopetalous  dicotyledons,  agreeing  with 
Verbenaccte  In  their  irregular  flowers,  two 
or  lour  stamens,  and  free  two-celled  ovary 
not  lobed,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell ; but 
differing  from  that  order,  as  well  as  from 
the  closely  allied  Myopnracete,  In  the  an- 
thers being  always  one-celled  only.  They 
are  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  blue  white  or  rarely  ymlow 
flowers  In  terminal  heads  or  spikes.  Thero 
are  about  a dozen  genera,  ol  which  Glnbu- 
laria  Is  European,  Gymnandra  from  tem- 
perate or  Northern  Asia  or  North-western 
Amerira,  and  all  the  others,  including 
Selago  Itself,  from  Southern  Africa. 

SfiLAGINE.  (Fr.)  Selago. 

SELAGINELLA.  A genus  ol  clubmosses 
distinguished  from  Lycopodium  by  the  flat 
two-ranked  stem,  atid  double  two  to  three- 
valved  fruit,  one  ol  which  contains  the 
large  pallid  spores,  the  other  the  free 
spore-llke  orange  or  scarlet  antheridla, 
which  at  length  produce  the  spiral  spcr- 
matozoids.  Both  sometimes  occur  together 
in  the  axil  ol  the  same  leal,  but  they  arc 
sometimes  separate.  The  species  vary 
greatly  In  stature  and  habit,  some  being 
small  and  like  the  larger  Jungermannia- 
cere,  while  others  attain  a considerable 
height.  The  leaves,  which  sometimes 
assume  a bluish  tint,  arc  generally  of 
different  sizes,  as  In  Hypopterygium  or 
Cyaihopharum  amongst  mosses.  Germl- 


Sclaginclla  SpruceL 

cotyledons,  looking  very  much  like  the 
embryo  ol  some  exogens.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  Inhabitants  ol  warm 
regions.  They  are  frequently  extremely 
elegant,  and  are  In  consequence  favourite 
objects  ol  cultivation.  .S',  convohita  has 
the  fronds  curiously  curled  in  and  con- 
tracted when  dry,  so  as  to  form  a ball  like 
the  rose  ol  Jericho,  which  expands  when 
moistened.  S.  mutabilis  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  changing  Its  colour  every 
day : in  the  morning  it  is  of  a bright  green, 
but  as  the  day  advances  it  gradually  be- 
comes pnle,  and  at  night  resumes  ltsdeeper 
tint.  Dr.  Hooker  has  observed  that  this 
arises  from  adally  contraction  ol  the  green 
contents  ol  the  cells  under  the  influence 
ol  light.  Several  of  the  smaller  species 
have  a creeping  habit,  but  many  of  them 
arc  erect  variously  branched  and  forked, 
while  others  arc  partially  supjiorted  by 
bushes.  Several  send  down  long  straight 
roots  Into  the  soil,  which  serve  both  as  or- 
gans of  nutrition  and  as  props.  S.  Sprncei 
is  a good  representative  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SELAGO.  A genus  of  Selaginacerp,  con- 
taining upwards  of  seventy  species  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  have  small  entire  and 
alternate  leaves,  and  sessile  spiked  flowers 
with  large  brarts  ; the  calyx  Is  ovate  or 
campanulate,  and  more  or  less  deeply 
three  to  flve-lobed  ; the  tul>c  of  the  corolla 
Is  short,  and  the  limb  four  to  flve-lobed, 
sometimes  somewhat  two-lipped ; there 
are  four  stamens.  The  single  style  has  an 
acute  stigma ; and  the  ovary  breaks  up 
Into  two  one-seeded  achenes.  [W.  C.] 

8ELENIA.  A genus  of  Orucifcrrr,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  tribe  Cremolobider  In 
the  inverted  seeds,  hut  differing  in  the 
pouch  having  a broad  and  not  a narrow 
septum.  It  consists  of  an  annual  herb 
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from  Arkansas  and  Texas,  with  the  habit 
of  Brassica ; the  stems  three-edged:  the 
leaves  plnnatifld;  the  flowers  golden-yel- 
low, at  flrst  corymbose,  but  at  length 
elongating  Into  a leafy  raceme.  The  pouch 
resembles  that  of  Lunaria,  but  has  Inflated 
valves.  [J.  T.  SJ 

8ELENIDIITM.  Microlepia. 

SELENIPEDIUM.  According  to  the 
younger  Keichenbach,  the  author  of  tills 
genus.  It  agrees  In  all  Its  characters  with 
Cypripedium,  except  that  the  ovary  Is 
three-celled  and  three-furrowed  or  three- 
lobed.  He  refers  to  It  ten  species,  all  of 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  Cypripe- 
dium.  [A.  8.] 

SERFHE.VL.  rrunella  vulgaris ; also 
Sanicula  vulgaris. 

RELINI'M.  A genus  belonging  to  the 
order  Umbellifertr,  distinguished  from  Its 
allies  by  the  following  characters The  j 
petals  are  obovate  and  notched  at  the  end ; 
the  fruit  Is  compressed,  each  half  having 
five  wlng-like  ribs,  the  two  lateral  of 
which  are  the  most  prominent;  each  furrow 
has  a single  oil-vessel,  and  there  are  two 
at  the  line  of  junction.  The  species  are 
smooth  perennial  herbs,  with  leaves  much 
subdivided;  and  the  flowers  arc  white. 
They  are  found  in  Europe,  Nepal,  and 
North-western  America.  The  name  Is 
from  the  Greek  selinon  ‘ parsley,"  In  allu- 
sion to  its  general  aspect.  [G.  DO 

SEEK.  A name  In  Egypt  for  Beta  vul- 
garis. 

8ELL.EFORM.  Saddle-shaped. 

8ELLIGUEA.  A genus  of  polypodlaceous 
ferns  of  the  tribe  Gymnogrammetv,  in 
which  It  is  known  by  Its  pinnate  veins, 
with  reticulated  venules  having  free  In- 
cluded velnlets.  The  fronds  are  simple, 


rarely  pinnatlfld  or  palraately-lobed,  and 
the  sorl  are  oblong  or  linear-oblique,  lying 
between  and  parallel  with  the  primary 
veins.  A few  species,  all  of  them  Eastern, 


are  known.  One  of  the  larger  ones  Is  re- 
presented In  Plate  14 d,  and  a'  flgureof  S. 
Feei  Is  subjoined.  [T.  M.] 

8F.I.LOA.  A perennial  herb  of  the  Com-  I 
positfv,  peculiar  to  Mexico.  It  has  a short 
rootstock,  furnished  with  a few  opposite 
elliptical  three-nerved  leaves  resembling 
those  of  a plantain  (whence  it  is  called  S. 
plantaginea) ; and  the  peduncle  or  flower- 
stem,  which  Is  nearly  a foot  high  and 
furnished  with  two  or  three  bracts,  termi- 
nates In  from  one  to  three  rather  large 
rayed  flower-heads,  the  ray  florets  strap- 
shaped,  pistil-bearing,  and  threetoothed 
at  the  apex  ; those  of  the  disk  tubular  and 
perfect,  and  all  seated  on  a cone-shaped 
chaffy  receptacle  enclosed  by  an  involucre 
of  three  series  of  srales.  those  of  the  outer 
row  being  broader  than  the  others.  The 
flve-angled  smooth  achenes  are  crowned 
by  two  or  three  hispid  awns,  but  are  not 
winged  as  in  the  nearly  related  Verbesina. 
It  is  named  after  C.  Sello,  a German  bota- 
nical traveller  In  Brazil.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SEM.  Phaseolus  trilobus. 

SEMECARPUS.  A genusof  Indian  trees 
of  the  Anacardiace re,  nearly  allied  to  Ana- 
cardlum.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
panicles,  and  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  adjacent  genera  by  the  presence  of  live 
separate  equal  stamens,  and  a one-celled 
sessile  ovary  with  a single  ovule  suspended 
from  its  upper  part.  S.  Anacardium  Is  the 
Marking-nut  tree  of  India.  The  thick 
fleshy  receptacle  bearing  the  fruit  Is  of  a 
yellow  colour  when  ripe,  and  is  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  unripe 
fruit  Is  employed  for  making  a kind  of  ink, 
and  when  pounded  serves  in  the  formation 
of  a kind  of  birdlime.  The  hard  shell  of 
the  fruit  Is  permeated  by  a corrosive  juice, 
which  Is  employed  externally  In  sprains 
and  rhenmatic  affections,  in  scrofulous 
eruptions,  and  for  destroying  warts.  From 
its  acrid  nature  great  care  Is  required  in 
its  employment,  as  it  is  likely  to  cause 
a great  deal  of  Inflammatory  swelling. 
This  juice,  when  mixed  with  quicklime,  is 
employed  to  mark  cotton  or  linen  with  an 
Indelible  mark.  When  dry  it  forms  a 
black  varnish  much  used  in  India,  and 
amongst  other  purposes  it  is  employed, 
mixed  with  pitch  and  tar,  in  the  caulking 
of  ships.  The  seeds,  called  Malacca-beans 
or  Marsh-nuts,  are  eaten,  and  are  said  to 
stimulate  the  mental  powers,  and  especially 
the  memory.  From  them  an  oil  is  pro-  ! 
cured  which  is  used  in  painting.  The  I 
generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  I 
word  st  melon'  a mark,"  and  karpos  ‘ fruit, ’in 
allusion  to  the  dyeing  property  of  the  juice 
of  the  fruit.  [M.  T.  M.j 

SEMKTANDRA.  A genns  of  Onagracere, 
distinguished  by  the  following  charac- 
ters Calyx  subgloboseat  the  base,  its  bor- 
der four-cleft,  the  posterior  piece  shortest ; 
petals  four,  very  narrow,  and  shorter  than 
the  limb  of  the  calyx ; stamens  two,  ad- 
herent below,  free  above,  one  ending  in  a 
petal-like  expansion,  the  other  with  two 
perfect  cells.  The  only  species  Is  a ilexi- 
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can  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which  vary  In 
form  and  position,  lieing  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, ovate  or  oblong,  and  hairy  on  both 
sides,  with  red  flowers  in  terminal  clusters. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek,  and  indicates 
the  presence  of  one  perfect  stamen.  [G.  D.] 

SEMELE.  A genus  of  Liliaeem  of  the 
tribe  Asparaginece  found  in  the  Canaries, 
closely  allied  to  Riiscus,  of  which  It  has 
very  much  the  habit,  but  differing  In 
having  perfect  flowers  intermixed  with 
male  ones,  and  in  the  perianth-segments 
being  united  into  a short  turbinate  tube. 
S.  androgyne,  formerly  Ruscus  androgy- 
n us,  is  a climbing  shrub,  with  scale-like 
leaves  and  dadodla  (branches  taking  the 
form  of  leaves),  from  the  side  of  which 
the  flowers  are  produced.  [J.  T.  9.] 

REMELLE  DU  PAPE.  (Fr.)  Opuntia 
vulgaris. 

SEMEN.  The  seed  of  flowering  plants. 
— CIN.E,  or  SEMENCINE.  A drug  analo- 
gous to  Semen  Contra,  and  obtained  from 
several  species  of  A rtem isia,  — CONTRA. 
The  name  of  Artemisia  Siebieri  and  some 
i allied  species,  the  leaves  and  flower-heads 
of  which  form  a celebrated  vermifuge.  — 

1 CORNICULATUM.  The  receptacle  of  cer- 
tain Futigals.  — SERIPHU.  A drug  ob- 
tained from  Artemisia  ccertilescens. 

SEMI.  In  composition  = half,  or  one 
side  only.  Thus— semi-amplectens  or  semi- 
amplexicanl , half-clasping  a stem ; semi- 
cordate,  heart-shaped  on  one  side  only : 
semi-hastate,  hastate  on  one  side  only ; 
semi-lunate,  crescent-shaped  ; semi-ovate, 
ovate  on  one  side  only ; semi-polHcaris, 
half  an  Inch  long;  semi-reniform,  rent- 
form  on  one  side  only ; semi-sagittate, 
arrow-headed  on  one  side  only  ; semi- 
teres,  half-terete — and  so  on. 

SEMI-ANATROPOU8.  The  Bame  as  He- 
mlanatropus. 

REMI-FLOSCULOSE.  Having  the  corolla 
split  and  turned  to  one  side,  as  in  the  ligule 
of  composites. 

SEMINATIO.  The  act  of  dispersing 
seeds  naturally. 

8EMINULUM.  A spore. 

SEMIRAMISIA.  A genus  of  South 
American  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Vacci- 
niacete.  They  have  stiff  five  to  seven- 
uerved  leaves,  and  extra-axillary  flower- 
stalks  thickened  at  the  base,  and  liearing 
very  large  solitary  flowers.  The  calyx  is 
top-shaped,  marked  with  five  ridges,  its 
free  border  flve-tootlied ; and  the  limb  of 
the  corolla  folded  in  the  bud.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SEMI-SEPTATE.  Half-partitioned ; hav- 
ing a dissepiment  which  does  not  project 
Into  the  cavity  to  which  it  lielongs  suffi- 
ciently to  cut  it  off  Into  two  separate 
cells. 

SEM-KE-GOND.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  gum  of  ilauhinia  emarginata. 

SEMOLINA.  A gTanular  preparation  of 
wheat. 


SEMPERVIRENS.  Evergreen;  retain- 
ing greenness  during  winter  as  well  as 
summer. 

SEMPERVIVTTM.  A genus  of  shrubby 
or  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the 
Crassulacece,  and  allied  to  Sedum,  from 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  having 
about  twelve  petals,  and  the  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  ovaries  laciniated  if  present. 

S.  tectorum,  the  Common  Houseleek,  is  a 
well-known  plant  with  thick  fleshy  leaves 
arranged  In  the  form  of  a double  rose, 
from  among  which  rise  succulent  stalks 
bearing  cymes  of  purple  flowers,  which  on 
close  examination  prove  no  less  beautiful 
than  singular.  It  is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  on  the  tops  of  outhouses  and  cot- 
tages, but  is  not  believed  to  be  a native 
of  Britain.  Of  the  foreign  species,  those 
with  shrubby  stems  have  yellow  rarely 
white  flowers,  and  are  all  natives  of  the 
Canaries.  See  Ionium.  One  species,  & 
ecespitosum,  has  been  known  to  remain 
alive  in  an  herbarium  for  eighteen  months, 
and  to  grow  when  subsequently  planted. 
Other  species  which  are  herbaceous  a|>- 
proach  S.  tectorum  or  some  of  the  stone- 
crops  in  habit.  French:  Joubarbe ; German  : 
Jlauswurz.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SENlS.  (Fr.)  Senna.  — BATARDE. 
Coronilla  Emernt.  — FAUX.  Cnlutea  ar- 
boreseens.  — DES  PROVENCAUX.  Globu- 
laria  Alypum. 

SENEBIERA.  Insignificant  weeds  with 
prostrate  diffuse  stems,  and  finely-divided 
leaves,  belonging  to  the  order  Cmciferat, 
distinguished  by  their  two-celled  two- 
seeded  seed-vessels,  which  are  broader 
than  long,  and  either  wrinkled  or  crested 
with  sharp  points.  S.  didyma,  the  Lesser 
Wartcress,  is  most  abundant  in  the  west  j 
of  England,  where  it  frequently  covers 
waste  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  weed,  and  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  acrid  smell  alone,  resembling  that  of 
peppercress:  Its  flavour  Is  most  nauseous. 

The  Swine's  Cress,  S.  Coronnpus,  resem-  I 
hies  it  in  habit,  but  is  destitute  of  the  pun- 
gent  smell : it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
used  as  a salad.  Both  species  have  minute 
white  flowers,  and  the  latter  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  seed-vessels,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  carved.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SENECILLIS.  Of  this  genus  of  Com- 
posites there  are  three  species— glauca, 
carpatica,  and  Jacquemomtiana,  natives 
I respectively  of  Central  Russia,  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  and  Kashmir.  Excepting 
in  the  pappus,  which  consists  of  onerow  of 
rough  hairs  much  shorter  than  the  ribbed 
achenes,  these  plants  have  altogether  the 
characters  of  Ligularia,  and  might  be 
passed  over  as  belonging  to  that  genus. 
They  are  perennial  herbs,  with  stalked 
root-leaves  of  the  consistence  of  those  of 
the  cabbage,  sessile  stem-leaves,  and  nod- 
ding yellow-rayed  flower-heads  disposed 
in  terminal  panicles.  The  plant  usually 
cultivated  as  S.  glauca  Is  Ligularia  macro- 
phylla,  which  greatly  resembles  theformcr, 
but  has  a different  pappus.  [A.  A.  B,' 
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SENECIO.  This  genus  of  Componitrr, 
represented  In  Britain  by  the  well-known 
Groundsel  and  Ragweed,  is  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  in  point  of  species  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Nearly  900  different 
kinds  are  known  to  botanists ; they  are 
spread  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  are 
found  In  greatest  profusion  in  temperate 
regions.  They  are  either  annuals,  peren- 
nials, shrubs  or  undershrubs,  with  entire 
plnnatlfld  or  variously  toothed  or  lobed 
leaves  placed  alternately  on  the  stem  ; and 
solitary  panieled  or  corymbose  flower- 
heads,  the  florets  of  which  are  either  all 
tubular,  or  more  commonly  the  central 
tubulnr  and  tho  marginal  strap-shaped. 

, The  prevailing  colour  is  yellow— purple, 
dingy  white,  or  blue  being  comparatively 
rare.  The  essential  character  of  the  genus 
is  to  have  an  Involucre  consisting  of  a 
single  series  of  scales  of  equal  length, 
which  are  often  surrounded  at  the  base  by 
a number  of  narrow  bracts  to  which  the 
name  ralycule  is  given. 

There  are  698  species  described  In  De- 
randolle's  Prodrnmus.  Of  these.  South 
Africa  claims  200 , Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  Western  Asia,  115 ; South  America,  103, 
North  America  and  Mexico,  55  ; the  East 
I Indies,  43 ; Australia  and  the  Pacific  Isles, 

| 35.  Mauritius  and  Madagascar,  28 ; Canary 
Isles,  10;  and  China  and  Japan,  5.  Since  tho 
I publication  of  the  Prodromus  more  than 
300  species  have  been  made  known  from 
different  countries,  but  the  proportion  to 
each  is  nearly  the  same. 

The  Groundsel,  S.  vulgaris , the  Ragwort 
or  Ragweed,  8.  Jacobma,  and  our  other 
native  sorts  afford  a good  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  European  species,  tho 
most  noteworthy  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
well-known  S.  Cineraria,  better  known  In 
gardens  as  Cineraria  maritima,  exten- 
sively used  for  planting  In  flower-beds 
for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  scarlet  and 
other  colours,  Its  beautiful  foliage  helng 
clothed  with  short  white  down.  It  Is  a 
half  hardy  perennial,  propagated  by  cut- 
tings layers  or  seeds,  and  Is  found  wild 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  South 
Africa  is  the  native  country  of  8.  clegans.  a 
pretty  autumn-flowering  annual,  having 
the  habit  of  the  common  groundsel,  hut 
with  brilliant  purple  flower-heads.  Many 
line  varieties  of  this  plant  exist. 

The  generic  name  Cineraria  is  restricted 
to  a few  Cape  plants  which  differ  from 
Senecio  In  the  achenes  of  the  ray-florets 
being  winged.  The  beautiful  early  spring- 
flowering plants  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
as  Cinerarias  belong  however  to  Senecio, 
and  have  been  obtained  by  horticulturists, 
by  Intercrossing  with  each  other  a number 
of  the  Canary  Island  species,  such  as  ,S. 
opulifolius,  8.  Tussilaginis,  Arc.  The  deep 
lue  colour  of  some  of  the  garden  varieties 
of  these  plants  is  singular  in  the  genus, 
and  not  at  all  common  in  the  family. 

As  South  Africa  Is  the  richest  In  species 
In  the  Old  World,  so  is  the  Andean  region 
In  the  New : and  the  species  are  there 
remarkable  for  their  shrubby  habit.  M. 
Weddell  remarks  that  the  proportion  with- 


| out  strap-shaped  florets  to  those  with  such, 
j is  as  three  to  one  in  the  Andes,  while  In 
most  other  countries  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  In  his  Flora  of  the  alpine  regions  of 
the  Cordilleras,  M.  Weddell  describes  120 
species  of  this  genus,  and  It  is  curious  to  1 
remark  the  large  projmrtlon  of  these  which 
have  the  leaves  quite  glossy  or  glutinous 
on  the  upper  surface  and  clothed  with  i 
warm  wool  underneath,  as  If  the  better  to  , 
protect  them  from  the  excessive  cold,  for 
many  grow  quite  close  to  the  perpetual 
snow-line.  The  name  Tola  Is  given  by  the  ; 
Bolivians  to  some  of  the  gummy-leaved 
species  of  this  genus,  which  they  use  as 
firewood.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is  taken 
from  the  I,atip  senex  ‘ an  old  man,’  In  allu-  I 
slon  to  the  white  pappus-hairs  which  crown  ! 
tho  achenes.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SENECIONID.’E.  One  of  the  large  tribes  ! 
Into  which  the  Composites  of  the  suborder 
Tidmlifloriv  have  been  divided,  and  charac- 
terised chiefly  by  the  form  of  the  stvle. 
The  most  typical  genera  of  Its  principal 
subdivisions  are  lielianthus,  Tagetes,  An- 
themis,  A rtemisia,  Gnaplialium,  and  Senecio. 

SENE^ON  (Fr.)  Senecio  vvlgans.  — 
EN  ARBRE.  Saccharis  halimifolia. 

SENECTUS.  Old  age  Is  the  most  forml-  I 
dable  of  all  diseases,  and  one  which  all  the 
contents  of  Medea's  cauldron  cannot  arrest. 
Every  organised  being  has  its  appointed 
limits, and  whether  its  period  of  existence 
be  a day  or  a century,  no  earthly  power  can 
prolonglt.  Exogenous  trees, however, seem 
at  first  sight  to  contradict  this;  bur.  we 
must  rememher  that  the  new  growth  of  , 
each  year,  dependent  on  the  evolution  of 
the  buds,  must  be  regarded  In  some  mea- 
sure separately  from  the  whole,  to  which 
it  bears  some  such  sort  of  relation  as  that 
of  seed  to  a plant.  As,  however,  each  new 
layer  Is  in  close  connection  with  those 
which  went  before,  and  since  these  after  a 
time  are  subject  to  decay,  after  the  lapse 
of  years  the  first-formed  wood  perishes, 
the  tree  becomes  hollow,  and  the  sound 
wood  is  ultimately  more  nr  less  affected  by 
the  decayed  matter  within.  The  effect  Is 
in  many  instances  so  slow,  that  athousand 
j years  or  more  may  pass  before  the  general 
health  Is  so  affected  as  to  Induce  complete 
destruction.  Even  In  trees,  however,  the 
constitution  after  a time  begins  to  fail,  the 
sap  Is  not  carried  to  the  extremities,  and 
In  consequence  they  die— indicating  most 
surely  that  the  tree  is  past  its  prime,  ami 
that  the  central  wood,  if  not  actually  de- 
cayed, no  longer  performs  Its  functions. 

In  animal  or  biennial  plants  life  Is  oc- 
casionally prolonged  to  the  second  or 
third  year  if  anything  has  prevented  the 
formation  of  seed  ; and  amongst  crypto- 
gams, which  multiply  by  cell-division  as 
well  ns  by  spores,  a portion  of  the  original 
cell  may  exist  for  a long  time  in  the  ab- 
senceof  fruit,  but  no  sooner  Is  thlsformed 
than  death  ensues  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence. [M.J  B.j 

SENEGAL-ROOT.  The  diuretic  and  very 
bitter  root  of  Cocculus  J3akis. 
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SENilGRE.  (Fr.)  Trigonella  fasnum  | white  almost  umbellate  flowers.  Tlie  calyx 


| grcecum. 

8ENEKA-ROOT.  The  root  of  Polygala 
j Senega. 

SfiNEVl?.  (Fr.)  SinapU. 

SENGREEN.  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

BENI,  SENARIUS.  In  sixes. 

SENNA.  The  leaflets  of  several  species 
■ of  Cassia  used  in  medicine  for  their  pur- 
1 gative  properties;  it  is  often  adulterated 
with  the  leaves  of  Solenostemma  Arghel, 
Tephrosia  Apollinea,  Coriaria  myrtifolia. 
See.  — , of  the  Chilenos.  Myoschiloe  ob- 
longus.  —.ALEPPO.  Cassia  obovata.  — , 
ALEXANDRIAN.  Cassia  acuJifolia  and 
C.  obovata.  — , AMERICAN.  Cassia  mari- 
landiea.  — , BLADDER.  Colutca  arbores- 
cens ; that  of  the  Cape  Is  Sutherlandia  fra- 
tescens.  —.INDIAN.  Cassia  elongata.  — , 
MECCA.  Cassia  elongaia.  — , NUBIAN. 
Cassia  rethiopica.  — , SCORPION.  Coro- 
nilla  Emcrus.  — , SENEGAL.  Cassia  obo- 
vata. — , TINNEVELLY.  Cassia  elongata. 
—.TRIPOLI.  Cassia  cethiopica.  —.WILD. 
Poinciana  pulchenima  ; also  an  American 
name  for  Cassia  marilandica. 

SENNA-TREE.  Cassia  emarginata. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT.  Mimosa  sensitiva; 
also  M.  piuiica,  Oxalis  sensitiva,  and  others. 
— , BASTARD.  .Eschynomene  americana. 
— , WILD.  Cassia  nictitans. 

SENUS.  The  sixth. 

SENVY.  Sinapis  nigra. 

SEPALS.  The  divisions  of  the  calyx. 
Hence  sepaline,  belonging  to  a sepal ; 
and  sepaloid,  resembling  a sepal  in  appear- 
ance. 

SEPAWN,  SEPON.  Mai2e-meal  boiled 
in  water,  used  as  food  In  the  North  Ame- 
rican States. 

SEPEDONIUM.  Almost  everyone  who 
is  accustomed  to  observe  Fungi  in  our 
woods  has  been  at  times  struck  with  a 
peculiar  condition  of  Boleti,  in  which  they 
become  mouldy,  and  when  broken  are  filled 
with  a yellow  powder,  and  have  frequently 
a nasty  fishy  smell.  Tills  arises  from  their 
being  attacked  by  a naked-spored  mould, 
S.  chrysospermum,  which  consists  of  loose- 
branched  threads,  bearing  at  their  tips 
rather  large  echinulate  spores.  Other  spe- 
cies occur  on  Helvetia,  Pezizte  Geoglossea, 
4c.,  varying  In  colour  and  in  the  structure 
of  the  spores,  which  arc  Interesting  micro- 
scopical objects.  A rose-coloured  species, 
which  occurs  occasionally  on  Peziza,  is 
worth  attentive  examination.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SEPICOLOUS.  Inhabiting  hedgerow^. 

SEPTAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  a septum. 

SEPTAS.  A genus  of  Crassulacea,  con- 
sisting of  two  species  inhabiting  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  having  the  habit  of 
some  species  of  Saxifraga.  They  arc  her- 
baceous, and  have  tuberous  roots,  simple 
stems,  opposite  or  verticlUate  leaves,  and 


Is  from  five  to  nine-cleft;  and  the  petals  sta-  i 
mens  scales  and  carpels  are  from  five  to  || 
nine  in  number.  They  are  old  inmates  '•  '■ 
of  our  gardens;  but  their  uses  are  entirely 
unknown.  [B.  S.] 

SEPTATE.  Partitioned  off  by  septa. 

SEPTENATE,  SEPTENOUS.  Growing 
in  sevens. 

SEPTFOIL.  Tormentilla  officinalis. 

SEPTICIDAL.  A mode  of  dehiscing,  in 
which  the  fruit  is  resolved  into  its  com- 
ponent carpels,  which  split  asunder 
through  the  dissepiments. 

SEPTIFORM.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a dissepiment,  as  Is  the  case  with  the 
placenta  of  some  plants,  as  Plantago. 

8EPTIFRAGAL.  A mode  of  dehiscing. 

In  whicli  the  backs  of  the  carpels  separate 
from  the  dissepiments,  whether  formed  I 
by  their  sides,  or  by  expansions  of  the 


SF.PTILE.  Of  or  belonging  to  dissepi- 
ments. j 

SEPTORIA.  A genus  of  coniomycetous 
Fungi,  resembling  externally  minute  spe- 
cies of  Sphveria,  but  producing  naked 
spores  instead  of  ascl  and  sporldla.  The 
spores  are  frequently  filiform  and  curved, 
and  are  either  continuous  or  septate. 
Many  of  the  species  occur  only  on  living  : 
leaves,  on  which  they  are  true  parasites; 
but  others  are  as  constantly  found  on 
white  or  discoloured  spots  which  have  lost 
their  vitality,  and  arc  separated  from  the 
living  portion  more  or  less  definitely  by  a [ 
coloured  ring,  and  are  then  only  distin-  ' 
gulslied  from  Defazea  by  their  structure,  i 
In  these  cases  possibly  they  may  be  mere  ! 
secondary  forms  of  other  plants,  but  in  j 
the  true  parasites  the  same  supposition  is  I 
not  so  well  founded.  It  is  indeed  con- 
jectured that  many  analogous  productions 
are  mere  Bexual  forms  of  larger  Fungi,  I 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  however  sug-  ' 
gestlve  of  further  Inquiries.  [M.J.  B.]  ] 

SEPTULUM.  A little  partition  of  any  i 
kind. 

SEPTUM.  The  partition  of  an  ovary  or  i 
fruit  produced  by  the  sides  of  the  carpels  j 
brought  together  and  consolidated ; also 
a partition  of  any  kind. 

SEQUAMETL.  A Mexican  name  for 
Agave  americana. 

SEQUOIA  (Including  Wcllingttmla').  A 
genus  at  the  Abietinre  trilio  of  Coni/erce 
from  North-western  America,  closely  allied 
to  SciadopUys,  and  distinguished  from  it 
principally  by  its  peltate  scales  without 
bracts,  and  five  to  seven  seeds.  Only  two 
species  are  known  with  certainty,  ,S.  sem- 
pervirens  and  S.  Wellingtonia  ( Wcllingtonia 
gigantea  of  Lindley),  both  trees  of  extra- 
ordinary height.  S.  gigantea  of  Endlicher 
is  a nonentity,  being  founded  upon  a 
sterile  branch  of  Pinna  brocteata,  coupled 
with  Douglas's  account  of  S.  sempemrens. 
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The  claims  of  8.  Laxrsoniann,  recently 
Introduced  to  our  gardens,  have  not  yet 
been  critically  examined. 

& sempervirens  Is  the  Redwood  of  the 
timber  trade,  and  extends  from  Upper 
California  to  Nutka  Sound.  It  attains 
gigantic  dimensions,  being  frequently 
more  than  300  feet  high,  and  imparting  to 
the  woods  of  Its  native  country  a peculiar 
character— ‘ something,'  Douglas  tells  us, 
■which  plainly  shows  that  we  are  not  In 
Europe.’  The  Redwood  has  long  been  an 
Inmate  of  our  gardens,  and  principally 
differs  from  the  Wellingtonia  in  having 
linear  rather  obtuse  and  beneath  whitish 
leaves. 

5.  Wellingtonia  (the  Wellingtonia  of  our 
gardens,  and  the  Rig  or  Mammoth-tree  of 
the  Americans)  was  nt  first  thought  to  be 
confined  to  a single  spot,  the  so-called 
Mammoth  Grove  of  Calaveras  in  Upper 
California;  but  It  has  since  been  found  in 
the  Mariposa  and  Fresno  Groves,  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
though  nowhere  attaining  such  a helghtas 
In  the  spot  where  It  was  first  discovered, 
In  June  1850,  by  an  American  hunting- 
party.  The  tallest  tree  of  the  Mammoth 
Grove,  stripped  of  Its  bark  for  the  purpose 
of  being  exhibited,  was  327  feet  high,  and 
at  the  base  was  90  feet  in  circumference. 
The  greatest  dimensions  seems  to  have 
been  attained  by  a tree  which  was  found 


tlve  proportions,  may  be  seen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

The  Wellingtonia  was  introduced  Into 
Europe  by  Mr.  W.  Lobb  In  1853,  and  stands 
our  climate  remarkably  well.  The  wood 
when  first  cut  Is  white,  but  ultimately 
turns  to  a mahogany  colour.  The  young 
branches  are  not  unlike  those  of  some 
cypress  or  juniper ; and  like  many  other 
Cmii/erre,  including  the  Redwood,  they 
have  two  kinds  of  leaves.  The  ordinary 
leaves  are  evergreen,  alternate  subulate, 
or  ovate  lance-shaped.  In  seedling  plants 
they  are  more  compact  than  in  fully-grown 
trees.  The  cones  are  ovate,  arid  rather 
larger  than  those  of  the  Redwood.  [B.  8.) 

8ERAPIAS.  A small  South  European 
genus  of  terrestrial  orchids  belonging  to 
the  ophrydeous  suborder.  Its  flowers 
have  the  lateral  sepals  agglutinated  to  the 
upper  one,  forming  a kind  of  hood  open 
in  front,  and  out  of  which  the  lip  pro- 
trudes. The  lip  lias  a couple  of  plates  at 
its  base,  and  is  three-lobed,  with  the  lateral 
lobes  rounded  and  embracing  the  column, 
and  the  middle  one  long  and  pendulous. 
The  anther  is  erect  beaked,  and  has  its 
cells  parallel  and  contiguous;  and  the 
caudlcle  of  the  two  masses  of  pollen  are 
fixed  to  a single  gland  Included  within  the 
siigtnatic  hood.  [A.  SO 

SfiRENTE.  Abies  Picea. 


i 


Sequoia  Wellingtonia.  * 


broken  at  a height  of  300  feet,  and  which 
measured  at  that  place  18  feet  in  diameter. 
Considering  that  it  was  112  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  tapered  regularly 
to  the  point  where  broken.lt  Is  calculated  to 
have  been  when  in  the  fullness  of  its  growth 
450  feet  high.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
these  trees  might  be  3,ooo  years  old,  but 
that  estimate  has  since  been  reduced  by 
actual  counting  of  the  concentric  rings  to 
about  1,100  years.  A specimen  of  this 
gigantic  tree,  showing  its  enormous  rela- 


SflRfiQCE.  (Fr.)  Genista  saxatilis. 

SERIAL.  Arranged  In  rows. 

SERICEOUS.  Silky ; covered  with  very 
fine  close-pressed  hairs,  silky  to  the  touch. 

SERICOCARPUS.  A genus  of  Composites 
peculiar  to  North  America,  closely  related 
to  Aster,  and  characterised  by  the  simple 
unequal  pappus,  few  ray  and  disk-florets, 
and  oblong  imbricated  involucres  with 
cartilaginous  scales.  They  are  perennial 
herbs  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  sessile 
leaves,  and  corymbose  flower-heads,  having 
the  ray-florets  white,  those  of  the  disk 
pale-yellow.  The  generic  name  alludes  to 
the  silky  hairs  on  the  achenes.  There  are 
five  species  known.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SERICOCOMA.  A genus  of  Amarantha- 
cea i inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  annuals  or  perennials  with  alter- 
nate leaves  (except  the  lowest  and  some- 
times those  of  the  branches),  and  bear 
large  flowers  in  solitary  terminal  compact 
spikes  or  heads.  These  flowers  are  solitary 
or  two  or  three  together,  the  middle  one 
three-bracted,  the  other  with  two  bracts. 
They  have  a perlgone  of  five  sepals,  woolly 
on  the  outside,  nearly  equal,  or  if  unequal 
the  longer  ones  spinescent ; stamens  five, 
united  at  the  base  Into  a cup,  with  scale- 
like Intermediate  staminodes;  utricle  very 
woolly,  one-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.] 

SERICOGRAPHI8.  A genus  of  Arnn- 
thaccer  containing  several  species  of  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. The  stem  is  jointed,  and  the  flowers 
Bre  arranged  in  secund  splcate  racemes,  ' 
with  small  bracts  and  bractlets.  The  calyx  i 
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Is  five-parted  ; tbe  two  stamens  have  many 
parallel  anther-cells ; and  the  capsule  Is 
seed-hearing  below,  and  contains  four 
seeds.  C^.  ®J 

SERINGA.  The  Portuguese  name  for  the 
India-rubber  tree. 

SERINGA,  or  8ERINGAT.  (Fr.)  Philo- 
j delphua. 

! . SERINGIA.  An  East  Australian  genus 

i of  Buttnerincea’,  the  two  known  species  of 
which  are  shrubs  with  alternate  ovate  or 
lance-shaped  leaves,  clothed  underneath 
I with  rusty  down,  as  are  also  the  small  i 
white  st.lrry  Bowers,  which  are  arranged 
in  axillary  cymes.  The  calyx  Is  bell-shaped, 
deeply  flve-toothed ; corolla  none ; stamens  ' 
ten,  five  of  them  anther-bearing ; ovary  | 
five  to  seven-lobed,  the  lobes  or  carpels 
becemlug  distinct  when  ripe,  and  not 
uniting  to  form  a capsule  as  In  Thrrmaxia 
i and  other  allied  genera.  It  was  named 
after  N.  C.  Serlnge,  a well-known  Swiss 
j botanist.  [A.  A.  B.j 

i SERINGUE.  A South  American  name 
for  the  caoutchouc-yielding  Siphonia. 

SERIOLA.  A small  genus  of  the  chicory 
I group  of  Composite,  comprising  three  spe- 
cies from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
otfe  from  Southern  Brazil.  Tbe  latter  Is  a 
I smooth  perennial  herb  with  the  aspect  of 
a sowthistle,  and  is  sometimes  used  like 
! endive  as  a salad  In  Brazil.  The  others 
are  perennial  yellow-flowered  weeds  re- 
j scmhling  Hppochceris,  and  only  to  be  dis- 
i tinguislied  by  the  aehenes,  which  are  not 
dissimilar,  but  all  alike,  terminating  In  a 
long  slender  beak,  tipped  with  a single  se- 
i ries  of  feathery  pappus-hairs.  [A.  A.  B.j 

1 8ERIPHIUM.  A South  African  genus  of 
Composite  ranking  near  to  Gnaphalium, 
i and  characterised  by  the  crowded  one- 
flowered  heads,  and  beakless  aehenes 
I crowned  with  a single  series  of  pappus- 
hairs,  which  are  feathery  towards  the 
apex— not  a biserial  pappus,  as  in  the 
I closely-allied  genus  State  from  the  same 
’ country.  Aboutadozen  speclesare  known 
—much-branched  undershrubs,  with  nu- 
merous linear  heath-like  leaves,  often 
spirally  twisted,  and  small  white  flower- 
heads  arranged  In  close  terminal  spikes 
or  round  heads.  [A.  A.  B.] 

I SERISSA.  An  Indian  shrub  forming  a 
genua  of  Cinchonacem.  The  flowers  are 
I white.  In  terminal  tufts;  the  calyx-limb 
divided  into  four  or  five  segments,  with 
I occasionally  little  teeth  between  them; 

I the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  tube  hairy, 
j Its  limb  four  or  flve-Iobed ; the  stamens 
I four  or  five,  with  very  short  filaments,  aud 
i anthers  projecting  beyond  the  tube  of  the 
I corolla  , the  ovary  two-celled,  surmounted 
I bv  a fleshy  disk,  with  a simple  style,  and  a 
stigma  divided  into  two  linear  branches  ; 
and  the  fruit  succulent  two-celled,  each 
cell  containing  a single  seed.  S./atida.n 
native  of  India,  Japan,  China,  <tc.,  has 
astringent  properties.  Its  root  is  cm- 
I ployed  in  cases  of  dlarrhma,  also  In 


ophthalmia  and  certain  forms  of  ulcers- 
This  plant  Is  cultivated  as  a pretty  stove- 
shrub.  There  is  a variety  with  double 
flowers,  which  Is  the  more  Interesting  In- 
asmuch as  double  flowers  are  rare  in  the 
order.  CM.  T.  M.] 

SERJANIA.  A genus  of  SapindncetB 
closely  allied  to  PaulHnia,  and  not  distin- 
guishable from  it  by  Its  flowers,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  and  some  other 
genera  of  the  order  residing  solely  In  the 
structure  of  their  fruit.  In  the  present 
genus  the  fruit  consists  of  three  thin 
pieces  or  carpels  firmly  joined  together  In 
the  centre,  and  not  separating  from  each 
other  nor  opening  spontaneously  at  ma- 
turity, each  piece  being  drawn  out  into  a 
thin  ‘wing  at  the  base,  and  containing  a 
single  seed  in  the  upper  part— the  seed 
having  a thin  brittle  shell,  and  usually  a 
minute  two-lobed  arillus.  Like  the  Paul- 
linias,  the  species  of  Serjania,  of  which 
there  are  a considerable  number,  are  con- 
fined to  the  tropics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  are  climbing  shrubs  furnished 
with  tendrils  for  their  support.  Their 
leaves  are  usually  composed  of  one  two 
or  three  sets  of  leaflets  in  threes,  or  are 
rarely  unequally  pinnate,  and  have  minute 
stipules  at  their  base ; and  their  flowers 
are  borne  In  racemes  produced  near  the 
! leaf-axils,  the  stalk  of  the  raceme  generally 
■ having  two  tendrils  close  to  its  base.  All 
I the  species  possess  narcotic  poisonous 
I qualities  of  more  or  less  intensity.  S. 

; letlialis  is  supposed  to  be  oue  of  the  plants 
from  which  the  wasp  called  * Lecheguana  I 
de  mel  vermelllo’  in  Brazil  collects  its 
poisonous  honey.  M.  8t.  Hilaire  has  re- 
corded the  exceedingly  violent  effect  of 
this  honey  upon  his  own  person.  In  most 
cases  it  produces  a sort  of  drunkenness  or 
delirium  only  to  be  removed  by  emetics, 
but  it  sometimes  occasions  death.  The 
plant  forms  one  of  the  fish-poisons  called 
Tirnboe  by  the  Brazilians.  [A.  8.] 

SERMONTAISE.  (Fr.)  Leuisticum  offi- 
cinale. 

8EROTINOFS.  Appearing  late  In  a 
season,  or  later  than  Borne  other  part  or 
species  allied  to  It. 

SERPiEA.  A Brazilian  genus  of  tbe 
tribe  Uelinnthece  of  Composite.  There  are 
two  siieclcs,  both  branching  perennial 
herbs,  with  opposite  stalked  rough  leaves, 
and  long-stalked  yellow  flower-heads, 
either  two  or  three  together,  or  solitary 
at  the  ®ds  of  the  brandies.  The  ray- 
florets  are  strap-shaped  and  neutral; 
the  disk-florets  tubular  and  perfect;  the 
outer  aehenes  three  sided,  and  crowned 
with  three  pappus-awns,  the  inner  com- 
pressed and  two-awned,  and  all  of  them 
seated  on  a conical  chaffy  receptacle.  It 
is  named  after  Dr.  Serpa,  once  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Pernambuco.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SERPENTAIRE.  (Fr.)  Itracunculus. 

SERPENTARY-ROOT.  Tho  root  of 
Arislolochia  Serpcntaria. 
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SERPEHT-WITHE.  AristolochiJ  odora-  , divided  stigma ; but  they  are  well  dlstin- 
tissima.  ! guished  by  their  very  different  seeds,  those 


SERPICULA.  A small  genus  of  Halora- 
! gacecr  Inhabiting  tho  tropical  and  sub- 
! tropical  regionsof  both  hemispheres,  most 
! at  the  species  being  natives  of  the  Cain) 
' of  Good  Hope.  They  are  branched  creep- 
I Ing  herbs,  with  alternate  or  opposite 
leaves,  and  axillary  usually  monoecious 
flowers,  the  males  on  long  pedicels,  the 
, female  perfect  ones  subsessilc.  [J  T S.] 

SERPOLET.  An  essential  perfumery 
i oil  obtained  from  Thymus  Serpyllum. 

8ERRA,  SERRATURES.  The  saw- 
{ toothings  at  the  edge  of  leaves  and  similar 
bodies. 

I SERRADELLE.  (Fr.)  The  Scrradllla, 
j Ornithopus  satiims. 

SERRADILLA.  (Port.)  Ornithopus  sa- 
tivus,  a kind  of  green  fodder. 

SERll.EA.  An  Arabian  shrub  belong- 
ing to  the  Malvaeem.  The  flowers  have  an 
outer  calyx  of  three  membranous  heart- 
shaped  entire  leaves,  concealing  the  Inner 
flve-cleft  calyx  ; petals  five,  yellow  with  a 
purple  spot ; ovary  five-celled,  with  two 
ovules  In  each  compartment , fruit  a five- 
celled  Hve-valved  capsule.  [M.  T M.] 

SKRRAFALCUS.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Festuee os,  now  included 
in  Bromus. 

SERRATE.  Having  sharpstralght-edged 
teeth  pointing  to  the  apex.  When  these 
teeth  are  themselves  serrate,  they  are 
biserrate  or  duplicato-serrate. 

SERRATULA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cynaroce- 
phala  of  compound  flowers,  distinguished 
by  having  a hairy  (not  feathery)  pappus  of 
several  conspicuously  unequal  rows,  the 
inner  row  longest;  and  by  the  scales  of 
the  Involucre,  which  are  neither  hooked 
nor  spinous.  The  genus  Is  represented  In 
England  by  S.  tindoria,  tho  Common  Saw- 
wort,  a slender  erect  plant  one  to  two  feet 
high,  growing  on  commons  and  in  bushy 
places.  The  leaves  are  entire  or  plnnatifld, 
serrated  but  not  prickly;  and  the  flowers 
grow  in  terminal  heads,  small  and  shaped 
like  those  of  a thistle ; but  the  oblong 
scales  of  the  Involucre  are  blunt,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  any  cottony  appendage. 
The  herbage  yields  a yellow  dye.  Other 
species  have  been  Introduced  from  various 
temperate  countries  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  French  : Sarretle ; German  : 
Fiirberscharte.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SERRON.  (Fr.)  Chcnopodium  (or  Blitum) 
Bunns  Benricus. 

SERRONIA.  Ottonia. 

SERSALTSTA.  This  genus  of  Sapotaesce 
is ' closely  allied  to  Sideroxiilom,  and  its 
flowers  agree  with  those  of  that  genus  in 
having  their  calyx  and  corolla  five-parted, 
with  flvo  fertile  stamens  opposite  the  lobes 
of  the  latter,  and  five  sterile  scale-like  ones, 
ami  also;  In  their  five-celled  ovary  and  un- 


of  the  present  genus  having  a thin  brittle 
I shell  marked  with  a long  scar  or  hllum, 

; and  being  destitute  of  albumen,  while 
■ those  of  Sideroxylon  are  hard  and  bony,  and 
furnished  with  copious  albumen.  The 
i three  species  of  SersalUia  are  small  hard- 
wooded  trees,  natives  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  tropical  Australia.  [A.  S.] 

j SEnTULCM.  A simple  umbel. 

SERVICE-BERRY  Amelanchier  canar 
I densis. 

I SERVICE-TREE.  Pyrus  Sorb, is  alias  P 
domestica.  — .WILD.  Pyrus  torinhuilis. 

j SESAME.  Sesamum  orientate  and  S.  in 
dicum. 

SESAMUM.  A genus  of  P«f<i!iuc«(p,con- 
' slstiug  of  annual  lierlis  indigenous  to  the 
East  Iudies.butrulllvated  In  various  other 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  The  , 
leaves  are  opposite  or  alternate,  quite  en-  j 
tiro  or  variously  lobed;  the  flowers  axillary, 
and  of  a yellow  or  pinkish  colour.  The 
calyx  Is  flve-cleft, the  corolla  two-llpped.the  ! 
stamens  four  with  tho  rudiment  of  a fifth, 
and  the  capsule  oblong  quadrangular,  two-  ; 
I valved  and  two-celled,  each  cell  containing  1 
numerous  oily  seeds,  it  is  especially  on  ] 


Sesamum  lndlcum. 

account  of  the  latter  peculiarity  that  S. 
indicum  is  extensively  cultivated.  Its 
seeds  contain  an  abundance  of  a fixed  oil, 
as  tasteless  as  that  of  the  olive,  for  which 
It  might  be  substituted,  and  which  Is  ex- 
pressed In  Egypt  In  great  quantities.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Gingelly  oil,  and,  if  of 
very  good  quality.  Is  employed  for  adulte- 
rating oil  of  almonds.  It  is,  however,  apt 
to  become  rancid.  The  leaves  of  Sesamum 
are  emollient.  [B.  S.] 

SESBAN  Sesbania  agyptiaxa. 

SESBANIA.  Twiggy  shrubs  or  shrubby 
annuals  dispersed  over  the  tropics  of  both 
hemlspheres.belonging  to  the  Legummosce, 
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and  formerly  combined  with  JEtehiinu  meiu. 
I They  have  pinnate  leaves,  composed  of 
numerous  pairs  of  leaflets  without  a ter- 
minal one,  but  having  a bristly  point  in 
place  of  it,  the  leaflets  often  possessing 
the  irritable  nature  of  the  well-known  seu- 
; sitive  plant.  Their  flowers,  usually  of  a 
■ yellow  colour,  are  produced  few  or  several 
together  on  stalks  rising  from  the  leaf- 
i aiils,  and  are  succeeded  by  long  narrow 
! cylindrical  or  flattened  pods  containing 
many  seeds,  between  which  they  are  so 
raurh  constricted  that  the  seeds  appear  to 
lie  In  separate  cells,  but  they  are  not  .truly 
| jointed  like  those  of  ,E»chynomene. 

8.  aculmla,  the  Dancbi  of  India,  Is  an 
| erect  slightly  branched  annual,  with  the 
i stems  and  leafstalks  armed  with  minute 
prickles,  leaves  composed  of  from  twenty 
to  flfty  pairs  of  narrow  leaflets,and  racemes 
with  few  rather  large  flowers  on  Blender 
stalks,  producing  erect  almost  cylindrical 
or  tapered  sharp  pointed  pods.  It  is  cul- 
tivated In  India  for  its  fibre,  which,  though 
coarse,  is  of  great  strength  and  very  durable 
ir.  water  or  when  repeatedly  wetted,  and 
is  consequently  valuable  for  the  ropes  of 
I fishing-nets,  &c.;  but  It  is  not  suitable  for 
ships'  cordage,  as  it  contracts  very  much 
when  wet.  It  Is  found  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Tropical  Africa.  [A.  S.] 

SESELI.  A genus  of  UmbellifcrcB  having 
the  following  characters  The  calyx  has 
! five  short  teeth  ; and  the  fruit  is  oval  or 
| oblong,  each  half  of  It  having  live  proini- 
I nent  ribs,  the  two  lateral  of  which  are 
1 ! broadest : In  each  furrow  there  is  usually 
one  rarely  two  oil-vessels,  and  two  rarely 
fnurat  the  line  of  junction.  The  species 
' arc  biennial  or  perennial  herbs.with  much- 
1 divided  leaves,  and  white  rarely  yellow 
, flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Europe.Central 
Asia,  and  North  America.  [(i.  DJ 

SESELI.  (Fr.)  Betel  i.  — COM MUX 
Sinm  Hitarum.  — I)E  CRETE.  T<rrdylnim 
oJJldnaU.  — DE  MONTPELLIER.  Silaus 
pratmsU. 

SfiSES.  (Fr.)  Cicer  arielinum. 

8E.SLERIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Fettueea.  The  intlores- 
i cence  is  in  simple  spikes ; splkelets  two  to 
I six-flowered ; glumes  two  membranaceous, 
nearly  equal  and  pointed  or  mucronate; 
flowering  glumes  three  to  five-toothed, 
the  central  tooth  longest ; stamens  three; 
styles  two,  short.  This  genus  contains 
twenty  species,  most  of  which  are  natives 
of  alpine  or  suhalpine  countries,  where 
they  reach  to  great  elevations  on  the  moun- 
tains. In  Britain  It  Is  represented  by  S. 
, cterulea,  which  is  not  a common  grass 
though  generally  plentiful  where  it  grows. 
French  : Seslire.  [D.  M.] 

8ESQUI.  This  term,  prefixed  to  the 
Latin  name  of  a measure,  shows  that  Buch 
I measure  exceeds  its  due  length  by  one 
half ; thus,  tesauipedalit  means  a foot  and 
a half. 

SE.SSEA.  A genus  of  Peruvian  shrubs 
or  trees  belonging  to  the  Solanaecce.  The 


flowers  are  in  terminal  panicles;  calyx  I 
tabular,  five-toothed;  Corolla  funnel-  { 
shajied.  Its  limb  with  flve  spreading  seg- 
ments; anthers  opening  longitudinally; 
ovary  two-celied  ; fruit  capsular,  surround- 
id  by  the  calyx,  two-celled  two-valved,  I 
each  valve  splitting  into  two  halves : seeds 
numerous,  winged.  [M.  T.  M.J 

SESSILE.  Sitting  close  npon  the  body 
that  supports  it,  without  any  sensible 
stalk.  , 

i SESCVIACE.E.  A name  given  by  'Wight  I 
to  the  Tetragon tea,  a tribe  of  Fievidete  or  I 
Meet nibryacerr.  Other  botanists  limit  Seta-  j 
viem  to  a tribe  of  Tetragomacerr,  consider-  , 
lug  the  latter  as  a distinct  order. 

SESUVIUM.  This  genus  of  71  irancmiaceev, 
or  ilcsembryaceor,  consists  of  half  a dozen 
species  found  on  the  shores  of  most  tropical 
countries,  consisting  of  smooth  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  succulent  opposite  en- 
tire nearly  reinless  leaves,  and  usually 
solitary  flowers.  The  latter  have  a flve- 
parted  persistent  calyx  coloured  inside, 
and  no  petals  ; and  the  fruit  is  a three  to 
flve-cetied  capsule,  opening  crosswise  ; 
through  the  middle  when  ripe,  the  upper 
or  lid-like  half  falling  away  and  leaving  ] 
the  lower,  which  contains  the  numerous 
seeds,  attached  to  the  plant. 

B.  Purtulacattrum  is  common  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  tropical  and  warm 
regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  a prostrate  plant,  with  more  or  less 
lance-shaped  leaves  and  stalked  flowers,  i 
having  the  ralyx  green  outside  and  purple 
or  white  within.  S.  repent,  the  Eastern  j 
speciea,  has  rooting  stems ; leaves  which  I 
vary  in  form  from  round  or  oval  to  long  I 
spatula-shaped ; and  stalked  flowers,  with  1 
the  calyx  purplish  outside  and  rosy  within.  ] 
Both  are  eatable  as  potherbs,  but  have  a 
rather  saltish  taste.  The  large  tufts  of  S.  ■ 
repent  are  frequeutly  buried  in  the  loose  ; 
sand,  and  then  become  blanched  and  ten- 
der, and  are  greedily  sought  after  by  hogs. 

I French  : Stsuve.  [A.  8.J 

SETA.  A bristle  of  any  sort ; a stiff 
hair;  a slender  straight  prickle;  also  the 
stalk  which  bears  the  spore-case  of  plants 
of  the  muscal  alliance. 

SETACEO-SERRATE.  Having  the  ser- 
ratures  ending  In  brlstle-like  points. 

SETARIA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  trilie  Paniccee.  The  species 
are  now  included  under  Panicum.  French  : 
SHaire.  [D.  MJ 

SETHIA.  By  gome  this  genus  is  com- 
, blued  with  Erytliroxi/lon , which  then  forms 
I the  sole  genus  of  Erythrorylacece ; while 
I others  separate  it,  and  characterise  it  by 
I the  calyx  being  flve-lohed,  and  by  the 
styles  being  unlttH  together,  and  hearing 
three  distinct  stigmas  at  the  top.  The 
\ three  described  species  are  confined  to  the 
Indian  Peninsula  and  Ceylon.  S.  indica  Is 
a Bmall  tree,  with  inversely  egg-shaped  or 
oblong  feather-veined  leaves,  pale-colnared 
on  the  under-surface;  and  with  yellow  flow- 
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ers  borne  singly  or  two  or  three  together  i 
in  the  leaf-axils.  An  empyreuraatlc  oil  or 
wood-tar  obtained  from  this  tree  Is  used  j 
by  the  natives  of  Ceylon  and  Southern 
I India  as  a preservative  application  to  the 
timber  employed  by  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  boats.  [A.  S.J 

8ETIF0RM.  Having  the  form  of  a seta. 

SETOSE.  Covered  with  stiff  hairs  or 
i set®. 

SETTERWORT.  Helleborus  factidus. 

8ETULA.  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 

SETWALL.  Valeriana  pyrenaica. 

8EUDEL.  An  Algerian  name  for  tho 
I flowers  of  Andropogon  Nardus. 

SETTBERTIA.  The  native  Daisy  of  the 
Azores,  Beilis  aznrica,  has  been  separated 
from  the  others  by  Mr.  WatBon  under  the 
above  generic  name,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  glandular  arhenes,  and  the  flat  instead 
of  conical  receptacle  of  the  flower-head. 
The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  common 
daisy  in  form,  but  the  heads  are  smaller, 
and  it  has  branching  stems.  It  is  named 
after  Dr.  M.  Seubert,  author  of  a Flora  of 
the  Azores.  [A.  A.  B.) 

8EUILLET,  or  8EUR.  (Fr.)  Sambucus 
nigra. 

SEUTERA.  A genus  of  Aselepiadaceep, 

! consisting  of  a single  species  from  North 
America.  It  is  a slender  climbing  littoral 
herb,  with  linear  fleshy  leaves,  and  minute 
glabrous  flowers  In  few-flowered  extrn- 
I axillary  umbels.  The  calyx  Is  composed 
I of  live  lanceolate  sepals  ; tho  corolla  Is 
I rotate,  with  a short  tube  and  flve  acute 
■ limb-segments ; the  stamlnal  corona  con- 
sists of  flve  erect  fleshy  leaflets  united  to  j 
the  base  of  the  sessile  gynostegium  ; the 
I ovoid  pollen-masses  are  pendulous,  and 
affixed  by  the  apex  ; the  conical  stigma  is 
i obscurely  bittd;  and  the  smooth  follicles 
I contain  many  comose  seeds.  [W.  CO 

SEVERINIA.  The  name  applied  to  an 
, Imperfectly  known  tree,  referred  to  the 
Aurantiacea.  The  tree  is  described  as 
bearing  spines  and  ovate  sessile  leaves, 
and  having  axillary  flowers  in  fascicles  nr 
solitary,  with  a flve-lobed  calyx,  flve  petals, 
ten  stamens  In  flve  parcels,  curved  anthers, 
and  a two-seeded  fruit.  [M.  T.  M.j 

SEVOEJA.  Stenanthium  frigidum. 

SfeVOLE.  (Fr.)  Sceevola. 

8EXTUPLICI.  Six  times. 

SHADBCSH.  Amelanchier  canadensis. 

SHADDOCK.  Citrus  decumana. 

SHAG.  A Scotch  name  for  the  refuse  of 
barley.  Also  a preparation  of  tobacco  sold 
in  shops. 

SHAGGY.  The  same  as  Hirtus. 

SHAKER.  Briza  media 


I SHALDANEH,  SHEADANA.  Persian  | 
names  for  the  seeds  of  the  Hemp  plant. 

i SHALI.ON.  Gaultheria  Shaitan,  the  ber- 
ries of  which  are  much  eaten  in  North-west 
America. 

SHALLOT.  Allium  asealonieum. 

8HALOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Sorghum  : 
saccharatum. 

SHAMOOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  Fa- 
nicum  frummtaceum. 

SHAMROCK.  Tri folium  repens;  or  ac- 
cording to  others  Oxalis  Acetosella.  The 
Shamrock  is  the  national  emblem  of  Ire- 
land. 

SHAREWORT.  Aster  Tripolium. 

SHAWIA.  A name  formerly  given  to 
two  New  Zealand  shrubs  of  the  Composites 
now  placed  in  Eurybia,  where  they  are  ; 
notable  for  their  few-flowered  heads.  See 
Eurybia.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SHEA-BfTTER.  A solid  fat  obtained 
in  Africa  from  the  seeds  of  Baesia  Parkii. 

SHEADEXDRON.  A name  given  by 
Bertolini  to  a tree  of  which  specimens  wero 
j sent  to  him  from  Mozambique  as  the 
Butter-tree  of  the  natives.  It  has  since  1 
been  shown  by  Klotzsch  that  tilts  tree,  I 
with  two  other  allied  spcrles  or  varieties 
from  the  same  country,  belong  to  theorder 
Combretaceee,  and  indeed  only  differ  from  ; 
Combretnm  Itself  by  the  unimportant  cha- 
racter of  the  fruit  being  four-angled  in- 
stead of  four-winged  ; they  will  therefore 
probably  lie  considered  as  species  of  Com- 
| bretum.  It  is  still  however  far  from  being 
proved  that  either  of  them  is  really  the 
tree  called  Shea  by  the  natives,  as  furnish- 
ing the  fatty  substance  which  1ms  been 
| compared  with  butter,  more  especially  as 
the  tree  so  designated  in  other  parts  of 
i Tropical  Africa  Is  known  to  belong  to  a 
totally  different  natural  order. 

SHEATH.  A part  which  Is  rolled  round 
a stem  or  other  body.  The  same  as  Vagina. 

SHEEPSBANE.  Hydrocotgle  vulgaris. 

SHEEPS-BEARD.  Amopogon, 

8HEEPS-BIT.  Jasione  montana. 

SHEPIIERDIA.  The  generic  name  of  ! 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  oleasters. 
The  stamens  and  pistils  are  on  separate  [ 
plants:  the  barren  flowers  have  the  calyx 
shortly  tubular  and  fonr-cleft,  with  eight  | 
stamens ; and  the  fertile  flowers  have  a 
tabular  four-cleft  calyx.  Tile  species  are 
small  shrubs,  natives  of  Nortli  America, 
with  opposite  deciduous  leaves,  and  small 
sessile  (lowers  in  their  axils. 

S.  canadensis  is  a small  shrub,  clothed 
with  rusty  scales.  5.  argentea,  which  has  an 
edible  scarlet  fruit,  is  the  Buffalo-berry  of 
the  United  States.  The  genus  was  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  J.  Shepherd,  once  curator  of 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden.  [G.  I).] 

SnEPHERD'S-CLUB.  Vcrbascum  Thap- 
sus. 
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SHEPHERD'S-KNOT.  Tormentilla  offlei- 
m alii. 

SHEPHERD’S-NEEDLE.  Scandix  Pecten 
Veneris.  ' 

SHEPHERD'8-PURSE.  Thlaspi ; also 
Capsella  Bursa  pastoris. 

SHEPHERD'S-ROD,  or  8HEPHERDS- 
STAFF.  litpsariw  piloaus . 

SHEPHERD'S  WEATHERGLASS.  Ann- 
gallis  arvensis. 

SHF.RARDIA.  Humble  annuals  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Galiaeea,  distinguished 
b;  having  a funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  fruit 
crowned  with  the  calyx.  8.  arvensis,  or 
Field  Madder,  the  only  British  species.  Is 
a common  weed  in  pastures  and  cornfields, 
and  lias  trailing  branched  stems  a few 
inches  long,  narrow  acute  leaves  with 
rough  margins,  about  six  In  a whorl,  and 
terminal  umbellate  heads  of  minute  pink-  i 
lsh-blue  flowers,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a | 
whorl  of  seven  or  eight  leaves.  German  : 

! Ackcrrothe.  [C.  A.  JJ 

SHERBET.  See  SCHERBET. 
i SHIELDS.  The  reproductive  bodies  of 
llcheuais.  The  same  as  Apotbecla. 

I SHIELD-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Cly- 
1 peate. 

SHIN’GLE-WOOD.  Nec^andra  leucantha. 

SHIN-LEAF.  Pyrola  tlliptica. 

SHIVE.  Allium  Schamoprasum. 

SHOEBLACK  PLANT,  or  SHOE-FLOW-  | 
ER.  Hibiscus  Rosa  sinensis. 

SHOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  plth- 
like  cellular  substance  obtained  from  the 
stem  of  JSschyiumehe  aspera,  used  for 
making  hats,  bottle  and  glass  covers,  toys, 
io. 

8HOOTHEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
roots  of  Curcuma  ZtrumbcL 

SHOREA.  Large  resinous  tropical  Asia- 
tic trees  forming  a genus  of  few  species, 
belonging  to  the  order  Dipteracere.  and 
characterised  by  the  flowers  having  five 
sepals  overlapping  each  other  In  the  bud, 
and  ultimately  enlarging  Into  erect  equal 
or  unequal  leafy  wings  surmounting  the  1 
fruit ; five  sepals  ; twenty-five  or  an  Inde- 
finite number  of  stamens  in  two  or  three 
series,  with  the  filaments  widened  and 
cohering  at  the  base,  and  the  anthers 
two-celled  with  the  connecting  portion 
prolonged  Into  a coloured  bristle:  and 
a short  thick  style,  with  a bluntlsh  or 
three-toothed  stigma.  They  have  entire  or 
wavy-edged  leaves,  and  axillary  and  ter- 
minal panicles  of  very  sweet-smelling 
yellow  flowers,  producing  one-seeded  fruits 
enclosed  in  the  closely  overlapping  lower 
portion  of  the  sepals. 

8.  robusta , the  Saul  or  Sal,  is  a native  of 
India,  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains within  the  limits  of  the  tropics.  It 
Is  a most  magnificent  timber-tree,  fre- 


quently attaining  a height  of  upwards  of 
a hundred  feet.  Its  wood  Is  of  a light- 
brown  colour,  close-grained  strong  and 
durable,  and  is  very  extensively  employed 
In  India,  both  by  the  natives  and  by 
Europeans,  for  shipbuilding  engineering 
and  other  purposes  where  great  strength 
and  toughness  are  requisite.  It  is  con- 
siderably stronger  but  at  the  same  time  , 
touch  heavier  than  Indian  teak.  An  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds.  Part  of  the  resin 
known  as  Dammar  is  likewise  obtained 
from  this  and  other  species  of  Shorea , par- 
ticularly from  S.  Selanica,  a native  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  [A.  SJ 

SHOREWEKD.  LUlorella. 

SHORTIA.  A North  American  genus 
of  Fprolacers,  comprising  a single  species, 
distinguished  from  Pyrola  by  having  a 
three  Instead  of  a flve-vaived  capsule.  It 
Is  a little  nearly  stemless  glabrous  peren- 
nial plant,  with  long-stalked  roundish 
somewhat  cordate  toothed  leaves,  and 
single-flowered  scapes.  [A.  SJ 

8HREETALY.  An  Indian  name  for 
Corypha  umbraculi/era. 

8HUB1T.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  aro- 
matic fruit  of  Anethum  Soica. 

SHCMAC.  The  dried  and  chopped  leaves 
and  shoots  of  Rhus  Coriaria. 

SHL'NUM.  Crolalaria juncea. 

8HCPRAK.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
root  of  Thalictrum  foliolosum,  used  as  a 
febrifuge  and  a tonic  aperient. 

SHERI  FA.  The  Persian  name  for  the 
Custard  Apple. 

SHtPTTLECOCK.  Periptera  punicea. 

8HUTURKHAR.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  Camei's-thorn,  Alhagi  Maurorum. 


SIALITE.  (Fr.)  Dillenia. 

SIBBALDIA.  Dwarf  evergreen  alpine 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Potent il lidos 
of  Rnsacecn,  and  distinguished  from  Poten- 
tilla  by  having  five  to  ten  Instead  of  nu- 
merous styles.  S.  procumbens  Is  found 
near  the  summits  of  the  Highland  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  as  well  as  in  similar  lo- 
calities on  the  European  continent  and  In 
America.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  almost 
deBtituteof  hairs,  the  leaflets  being  wedge- 
shaped  and  coarsely-toothed  at  the  apex : 
and  the  flowers  are  small  yellowish,  and 
collected  Into  heads.  There  are  two  or 
three  foreign  species  closely  allied  to  the 
above.  CC.  A.  JJ 

SIBTHORPIACE.E.  A name  under 
which  Don  proposed  to  establish  adistlnct 
order  for  Sibthorpia  and  a few  small  ge- 
nera of  Scrophulariacete  allied  to  it,  but 
which  has  not  been  adopted. 

SIBTHORPIA.  A genus  of  Scrophula- 
riacea,  containing  a few  species  of  pros- 
trate hairy  herbs  of  Europe.  Northern 
Africa,  and  the  Andes  in  South  America. 
They  have  alternate  or  fasciculate  rent- 
form  leaves,  and  one-flowered  pedicels 
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1 rising  singly  or  fn  fascicles  from  the  axils 
i of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  Is  divided  into 
| four  to  eight  deep  spreading  segments; 

I the  corolla  is  subrotate,  with  as  many  di- 
1 visions  as  the  calyx,  or  with  an  additional 

one  ; the  stamens  are  as  numerous  as  the 
: segments  of  the  corolla,  or  are  fewer,  and 
] have  two-celled  sagittate  anthers;  the 

I I style  is  entire,  with  a capitate  stigma; 
j I and  the  capsule  Is  membranaceous  com- 
pressed two-celled  two-valved,  and  de- 

! hisces  in  a loculicidal  manner.  [W.  C.] 

| SICIOTE.  (Fr.)  Sicyos . 

SICKLE-POD.  Arabia  canadensis. 

| SICKLEWORT.  Prunella  vulgaris. 

SICYOS,  or  SYCIOS.  A genus  of  climb- 
ing plants  belonging  to  Cucurbitacece , and 
inhabiting  tropical  and  temperate  parts  of 
I the  globe.  Their  steins  are  angular,  and 
furnished  with  tendrils  for  climbing ; 

, their  leaves  are  simple  and  lobed ; their 
flowers  monoecious,  the  males  being  ar- 
ranged in  racemes.and  the  females  solitary; 
the  calyx  is  flve-toothed,  and  the  corolla 
nionoiietalous  whitish  and  flve-cleft;  there 
are  flve  stamens,  aud  a dry  oue-seeded 
fruit.  S.  ang Hiatus  of  North  America  has 
a root  and  seeds  which  ure  bitter  and 
; diuretic.  [B.  S.3 

j SICYOSPERMA  graeile  Is  the  only 
known  representative  of  a genus  of  Cu- 
curbitacea*  inhabiting  Sonora,  one  of  the 
states  of  Western  Mexico.  It  is  an  annual, 
which  has  a slender  climbing  stem,  two 
cleft  tendrils,  cordate  leaves  more  or  less 
f lobed,  white  monmclous  flowers  arranged 
I in  racemes,  a flve-toothed  calyx,  a BtOflO- 
: petalous  corolla,  flve  monadelphous  sta- 
] mens,  and  an  ovate  lenticular  brown  or 
I blackish  seed-like  fruit,  containing  only 
I a single  pendulous  seed.  The  genus  is 
; closely  allied  to  Sicyos.  [B.  S.] 

I SIDA.  An  extensive  genus  of  Malvaccxs, 

I comprising  herbs  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones  both  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
The  calyx  is  cup-slmped  and  flve-cleft; 
petals  flve,  their  stalks  sometimes  inter- 
twined so  as  to  form  a tube;  column  of 
tiie  stamens  dilated  at  the  base,  forming  a 
sort  of  vault  over  the  ovary ; styles  flve 
or  more;  fruit  of  flve  or  more  indehiscent 
carpels,  each  containing  a single  pendulous 
seed. 

Many  of  the  species  are  used  medicinally. 
Thus  the  root  of  .S',  acuta  is  esteemed  by 
the  Hindoos  as  a valuable  stomachic,  and 
is  administered  in  ague,  dysenterj",  and  as 
a remedy  for  snake-bites.  The  leaves  are 
used  as  a poultice,  as  likewise  are  those  of 
S.  retusat  S.  stipulata , and  S.  mauritiana. 

I Others  are  used  in  rheumatic  affections, 
and  as  an  application  in  cases  of  the  stings 

I I of  wasps  and  other  insects.  The  wood  of 
. these  trees  is  very  light ; that  of  8.  mi- 

crautha  is  used  to  make  rocket-sticks  in 
1 Brazil,  where  large  quantities  are  em- 
; ployed  on  fete-days  at  the  doors  of  the 
j churches.  The  bark  of  some  of  the  species 
contains  an  abundance  of  flbrous  tissue, 


available  for  cordage,  etc.  The  Chinese  i 
cultivate  S.  tilice/olia  for  the  sake  of  its 
flbre,  which  they  prefer  to  hemp.  The  I 
seeds  of  several  kinds  are  said  to  he  ape-  1 
rieut.  [M.  T.  M.J  | 

RIDALCEA.  A genus  of  herbs  belong- 
ing to  the  mallow  family,  and  natives  of 
North-western  America.  The  lower  leaves 
are  entire,  the  upj>er  ones  palmately  di-  ! 
vlded,  and  the  flowers  red  purple  or  white,  jj 
arranged  in  racemes;  the  calyx  is  not  pro- 
vided with  an  involucel ; the  tube  of  the 
stamens  divides  above  into  flve  outer 
parcels  of  anthers  opposite  the  petals,  and 
ten  inner  parcels;  and  the  fruit  consists 
of  flve  to  nine  membranous  carpels,  each 
containing  a single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.J 

SIDERITI8.  A genus  of  Labiates , dis- 
tinguished from  its  congeners  by  the 
following  characters 1 The  tube  of  the 
corolla  is  included  in  the  calyx,  and  its 
upper  lip  is  erect  entire  or  notched,  while 
the  lower  has  the  middle  lobe  broadest; 
the  two  upper  stamens  are  short  and  per- 
fect, the  two  lower  longer  hut  imperfect. 
The  species  are  either  herbs  shrubs 
or  underslirubs,  natives  of  Southern 
; Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  Their  flowers  are  small  and  usu- 
ally yellow,  in  the  axils  of  leaf-like  bracts. 
The  name  conies  from  the  Greek  sideros 
‘iron,’ given  to  a plant  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  healiug  sword-wounds.  [G.  D.] 

I SIDEROXYLON.  So  named  from  the 
Greek  sideros  * iron’  and  xulon  ‘wood,’  on 
account  of  the  very  hard  wood  afforded 
by  the  various  species.  The  woods  of 
many  widely  different  trees,  however,  are 
I likewise  called  Ironwood,  almost  every 
! country  producing  a hardwood  to  which 
that  name  is  given.  Tiie  present  genus 
belongs  to  the  Suputaccie , and  is  composed 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  species,  dis- 
tributed through  both  hemispheres,  hut 
I very  rarely  extending  beyond  the  limits 
; of  the  tropics.  The  majority  are  trees, 

> some  attaining  a large  size,  with  alternate 
generally  veiny  leaves,  and  axillary  clus- 
ters of  usually  whitish  flowers,  succeeded 
1 by  roundish  berries  about  the  size  of 
' cherries,  in  which  are  from  one  to  three 
! seeds.  The  flowers  litre  both  the  calyx 
| and  corolla  more  or  less  deeply  flve-lobed 
or  parted  ; live  fertile  stamens  rising  from 
| the  tube  of  the  corolla  opposite  its  lobes,  i 
| and  flve  sterile  scale-like  ones  alternate 
i with  them  ; and  a five  (or  rarely  two  or 
four)  celled  ovary, 

i The  fruits  of  S.dulcijtcnm , as  the  specific 
! name  denotes,  have  an  exceedingly  sweet 
i taste,  and  are  one  of  the  kinds  known  to 
the  English  residents  in  Western  tropical 
Africa,  where  the  plant  is  indigenous, 
under  the  name  of  Miraculous-berry,  from 
their  being  eaten  in  order  to  counteract 
1 the  acidity  of  any  article  of  food  or  drink— 
their  sweet  flavour  being  retained  by  the 
palate  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 

, They  are  rather  more  than  half  the  size  of 
olives,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  shape.  I 
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[ Among  the  natives  they  form  an  article  of 
trade.  [A.  S.] 

gIDESADDLE-PLOWER.  Sarracenia. 
i — , CALIFORNIAN.  IhxriingUmuz  caUfor- 
*-  nica. 

i | 

8IDHEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  dried 
leaves  and  capsules  of  Cannabis  mucus.  j 

1 

i 8 1 DIL  An  Arab  name  for  Lotus- wood.  : 

i 

SIEBERA.  A genu*  of  the  thistle  tribe  j 
of  Ovmposita , only  differing  from  Xtrran - J 
themum  in  the  apices  of  the  involncral 
scales  t**lng  prr»duced  into  slender  spines.  | 
8.  pungent,  the  only  spectes,  is  a native  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  It  is  a slightly- 
branched  annual,  the  twigs  furnished  with  ' 
J lance-*haped  hoary  leaves,  and  terminating  \ 

• in  solitary  flower-beads  with  cone-shaped  ! 

1 involucres.  [A.  A.  B.]  I 

! 8IEGE.SBECKIA.  This  genus  comprises  I 
I a few  coarse  ann  ual  weeds  of  the  Composita , 
j widely  spread  over  the  warmer  regions  of 
j the  globe.  The  readiest  mark  of  recog- 
; nition  is  found  in  the  involucral  scales, 

' which  are  in  two  rows,  those  of  the  outer 
? row  being  linear-spathulate  In  form,  twice 
! the  length  of  the  others,  and  clothed  with 
glandular  pubescence.  The  most  common 
j species,  8.  orientalis,  ranges  from  Persia 
eastwards  to  Japan,  and  thence  south  to 
- Australia.  It  is  a much-branched  erect 
j herb  one  to  three  feet  high,  with  opposite 
| broadly  triangular  or  ovate  coarsely-  I 
toothed  leaves,  and  leafy  panicles  of  small  1 

• yellow  flower-heads.  The  ray-florets  are  \ 
shortly  strap-shaped  and  pistil-bearing. 

I those  of  the  disk  tubular  and  perfect:  the 
acheties  are  without  pappus,  and  are  half 
i enclosed  by  the  chaffy  scales  of  the  recep- 
[ ! tacle.  [A.  A.  BO 

l!  8IEMPRE  VIVA.  Triptilion  spinosum. 

I:  SIETHES.  Allium JUtilf. 

] I SIEVERSIA.  A genus  of  Rosacea having 
i the  habit  nearly  of  Geum,  but  differing  in 
J the  styles  being  jointed,  the  upper  joint  j 
I dissimilar  to  the  lower,  and  usually  de- 
, clduous.  8.  montana  from  Austria  and 
! *$.  reptans  from  Switzerland  are  rultivat- 
i ed : they  are  herbaceous  plants  about  six 
Inches  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  a 
Geum,  and  large  solitary  handsome  yellow 
1 flowers.  (C.  A.  J.] 

SIGMOID.  Having  a form  somewhat 
' resembling  the  letter  S. 

J SI  LA  US.  A genus  of  Umhellifera,  dfs- 
, tingulshed  by  each  half  of  the  fruit  having 
i five  sharp-edged  equal  ribs  with  numerous 
| vittae  in  each  furrow,  and  four  to  six  at 
1 the  line  of  junction.  The  species  are 
j perennial  herbs,  natives  of  Europe  ami 
; Asia.  Their  leaves  are  usually  in  numerous 
i narrow  or  linear  subdivisions.  The  name 
| was  used  by  Pliny  to  Indicate  some  umbel- 
liferous plant.  [G.  D.j 

SILBADANI.  A furniture  wood  of  Do- 
me rara. 

SILENE.  An  extensive  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Sileneas 


of  Caryophyttacug.  The  species  agree  in  ' 
the  following  characters Sepals  united ; || 
stamens  ten ; capsule  stalked,  dry,  opening  1 
at  the  top  with  six  teeth  ; styles  three  to  | 
four  Of  the  British  species  the  most 
frequent  is  8.  in/lata , or  Bladder  Campion, 
common  in  cornfields  and  meadows,  a 
perennial  herbaceous  plant  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which, as  well 
as  the  stems,  are  glancons,  and  with  nu- 
merous panicled  white  flowers,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  greyish-green  inflated  ! 
calyces.  The  Sea  Campion,  5.  mantima,  • 
scarcely  differs  from  the  preceding  except  j 
in  having  smaller  leaves,  shorter  stems,  and 
larger  flowers.  S.acanlis , the  Moss  Campion,  f 
is  a humble  tufted  plant  with  numerous  i 
bright  pnrple  flowers,  and  is  abundant  on  ' 
the  Scottish  mountains,  of  which  in  June  j 
and  J uly  it  is  one  of  t he  greatest  ornaments.  1 
It  is  found  also  on  some  of  the  mountains  * 
in  Wales  and  the  North  of  England. 
Species  indigenous  to  various  temperate 
countries  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  f 
Hemispheres  are  occasionally  cultivated, 
9ome  of  the  most  ornamental  being  8. 
pmdula,  integripetala,  Atocian, and  Armeria , 
all  annuals ; and  8.  Schaftaand  Elizabeths, 
dwarf  perennials.  [C.  A.  JJ 

8ILER.  The  generic  name  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant,  the  calyx  of  which  has  a 
five-toothed  border;  and  each  half  of  the  ; 
fruit  has  nine  blunt  ribs,  five  of  which  are  I 
more  prominent  than  the  others,  while  the  I 
remaining  four  have  each  a vitta  under 
them.  S.  trilobum  is  a native  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  triternate  leaves,  and  large 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  [G.  D.j 

SILICLE,  81  LICIT  LB.  A silique  about 
as  broad  as  long,  or  broader. 

8ILIQUASTRUM.  Cercis  Siliquastrum. 

SILIQUE.  The  long  pod-like  fruit  of 
crucifers,  consisting  of  a pair  of  valves 
applied  to  a frame  on  which  the  seeds 
grow. 

SILIQUOS.E.  A LInn®an  order  synony- I 
mo  us  with  Crucifers. 

SILK-COTTON  TREE.  Bombax;  also  | 
Eriodendron. 

SILK-FLOWER.  Calliandra  trinervia. 

61LK-TREE.  Acacia  Julibrissin. 

8ILKWEED.  A sclepias  Comuti,  formerly 
called  A.  syrinca ; also  a name  sometimes 
given  to  Conferva. 

SILKY.  The  same  as  Sericeous. 

SILPHIUM.  A genus  of  stout  perennial 
herbs  belonging  to  the  Compcsitce,  natives 
of  the  United  States,  Oregon,  and  Texas. 
They  have  opposite  whorled  or  alternate  f 
leaves,  and  large  yellow  flower-heads,eitber 
solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or 
disposed  in  panicles  or  corymbs.  The  chief 
features  of  the  genus  are  the  monoecious 
radiate  heads  ; the  ray-florets  strap-shaped 
and  pistil-hearing,  the  disk-florets  tubular 
and  sterile;  and  the  broad  flat  perfect 
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achenes  surrounded  by  a wins  which  19 
notched  at  the  summit,  and  usually  (but 
not  always)  tfrmtnates  in  two  short  awn- 
like  teeth,  which  represent  the  pappus. 

The  most  Interesting  species  is  the  Com- 
pass-plant, .S'.  laciniatum,  of  which  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  writes:— ‘On  the  wide  open  prairies 
the  leaves  are  said  to  present  their  faces 
uniformly  north  and  south,  whence  It  is 
called  the  Compass-plant.'  In  a paper  re- 
lating to  this  plant,  communicated  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edlnhurgh  In  January 
1862  by  Mr.  Gorrle,  there  are  various  notices 
of  the  plant  by  different  travellers;  but 
Mr.  Gorrle  states  that  he  Is  unable  to  de- 
termine the  correctness  of  their  observa- 
tions, and  until  a competent  botanist  shall 
assert  that  the  ' broad  Hat  leaves  of  this  j 
plant  point  due  north  and  south  with  an 
accuracy  as  unvarying  as  that  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,’  we  shall  be  slow  to  believe 
that  such  Is  the  case— the  more  so  when  we  , 
And  such  a note  as  the  following  of  Lieut. 
J.  W.  Albert  of  the  Dnited  States  Army:  ‘It  [ 
is  said  that  the  planes  of  the  leaves  of  this 
] plant  ( ,S.  laciniatum)  are  coincident  with 
; the  planes  of  the  meridian,  but  those  I 
have  noticed  must  have  been  influenced 
; by  some  local  attraction  that  deranged 
| their  polarity.’  The  plant  Isalso  known  as 
Pilot-weed,  Polar-plant,  Rostn-weed,  and 
Turpentine-weed— the  latter  names  from 
the  abundant  resin  exuded  by  Us  stems, 
which  grow  to  a height  of  three  to  six  feet,  1 
as  well  as  by  the  leaves,  which  are  ovate 
in  outline,  and  deeply  pinnatifld,  the  seg- 1 
ments  being  again  divided.  The  tuberous 
roots  of  3.  ice  re,  a plant  with  smooth 
dock-like  leaves,  are  eaten  by  the  natives 
nf  the  Columbia  River  valley.  S.  terebm- 


8hrubs  from  Mexico,  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  large  yellow  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  tu- 
bular-campanulate,  with  the  apex  divided 
into  five  imbricate  lobes;  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  Is  long,  and  the  spreading  limb  Is 
deeply  cut ; the  stamens  are  included,  and 
the  parallel  cells  of  the  anthers  arc  nearly 
equal,  and  slightly  mucronateat  their  base; 
the  capsule  is  ovate  and  acute.  [\V.  CJ 

STLTBDM.  Robust  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  thistle  group  of  Compo- 
siice,  among  which  they  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  filaments  united,  and  the 
pappus  in  many  rows.  S.  Marianum,  the 
Milk  Thistle,  grows  to  the  height  of  three 
to  four  feet  or  more,  with  a furrowed  stem, 
and  large  spreading  wavy  spinous  leaves,  of 
which  those  next  the  root  are  pinnatifld, 
and  variegated  with  green  and  milk-white. 
The  involucre  is  subglobose  and  spinous, 
and  the  florets  purple  with  long  tubes,  j 
The  specific  name  Marianum  was  given  to  j 
this  plant  to  preserve  the  legend  that  the 
white  stain  on  the  leaves  was  caused  by  \ 
the  falling  of  a drop  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
milk.  It  was  formerly  cultivated,  the 
young  leaves  being  UBed  as  aspring  salad,  j 
the  root  boiled  as  a potherb,  and  the  heads 
treated  like  the  heads  of  the  artichoke.  It  ' 
grows  wild  in  waste  places  in  many  parts  , 
of  England,  and  still  retains  Its  place  in  j 
old  fashioned  gardens.  French  : C'bardan 
Marie;  Carthame  macuK.  [C.  A.  J.] 

8IMABA.  A genus  of  Simarubaeeee,  con-  [ 
slating  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Tro-  . 
pical  America,  having  the  leaves  alternate,  i 
and  either  simple  or  ternate  or  pinnate,  j 
and  the  flowers  in  axillary  masses  or  ra- 
cemes. The  calyx  Is  small;  the  petals 


thaceum  is  sometimes  called  the  I’ralrie 
Burdock,  from  Its  rough  heart-shaped  root- 
leaves,  about  two  feet  In  length, resembling 
those  of  the  burdock  ; and  .S'.  perfolUttum  \ 
gets  the  name  of  Cup-plant,  because  the 
winged  stalks  of  its  opposite  leaves  are 
united  together  so  as  to  form  a cup  with 
the  stem  in  its  centre.  These  two  last,  with 
the  Compass-plant  and  others,  have  been 
cultivated  In  English  gardens.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SILPHIUM.  A gum-resin  supposed  by 
some  to  be  obtained  from  Thapsia  Silphiun, 
and  by  others  from  Prangos  pabulana. 

SILVER-BUSH.  Anthyllis  Barba-jovis. 

SILVER-GRAIN.  The  glittering  plates 
observed  ill  the  wood  of  many  exogens, 
and  caused  by  the  division  of  the  medul- 
lary plates. 

SILVER-TREE.  Leucadendron  argen- 
teum. 

SILVER-WEED.  PotentiUa  anserina ; 
also  Argyreia. 

SILVER-WOOD.  Mouriria ; also  Guet- 
tarda  argentea  and  Quelania  Icetioides. 

SILVERY.  Having  a whitish  metallic 
lustre. 

SILVIA.  A genus  of  Seraphulariaeece, 
containing  two  small  prostrate  under 


four  or  five,  long  and  spreading;  and  the 
Btamens  eight  or  ten,  each  Ulameut  having 
a scale  adherent  to  It.  The  ovary  consists  ; 
of  four  or  live  carpels,  the  styles  of  which 
are  distinct,  but  become  united  above  into 
one  having  a flve-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
Is  a drupe  but  ofteu  dry,  usually  having  j 
the  same  number  of  carpels  as  the  ovary,  j 

Among  the  species  S.  Cedron  Is  very  re-  | 
markable  for  the  properties  of  Its  seed.  It 
la  distinguished  by  its  large  pinnated 
leaves  with  twenty  or  more  narrow  ellip- 
tical leaflets,  and  its  large  panicles  of  flow- 
ers, which  are  three  or  four  feet  long.  It 
is  a small  tree,  native  of  New  Grenada, 
and  bears  a fruit  about  the  size  of  a swan's 
egg,  containing  only  one  seed,  four  of  the 
cells  being  barren. 

The  Cedron  of  commerce,  which  looks 
like  a blanched  almond  but  is  larger,  is 
the  kernel  of  the  fruit.  As  a remedy  for 
the  bites  of  serpents  it  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  inhabitants  from  time  ! 
Immemorial,  and  was  first  reported  In  this  1 
country  as  deserving  of  notice  lu  1699,  but  j 
it  was  not  till  very  recently  that  anything  ! 
certain  was  known  either  of  the  seed  or  its  i 
uses.  Part  of  its  reputation  is  owing  to  Its 
febrifugal  powers  I11  Intermittent  fever. 

It  being  successfully  prescribed  In  that 
disease  by  the  physicians  of  New  Grenada, 
a country  abounding  In  forests  of  quina- 
trees ; but  It  principally  rests  upon  its 
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efficacy  as  an  antidote  for  the  hites  of 
i!  snakes  scorpions  and  other  noxious  ani- 
mals,  it  being  universally  believed  that  its 

I application  will  neutralise  the  poison  even 

I I of  the  most  dangerous  among  them.  On 
I the  latter  account  it  is  so  much  valued,  that 

there  are  scarcely  any  persons  in  New  Gre- 
nada or  the  adjacent  countrieswho  have  not 
j a piece  of  this  wed, which  they  always  carry 
, with  them,  and  a single  seed  will  sell  for 
four  shillings.  When  a bite  has  been  re-  j 
cel  red  a small  quantity  mixed  with  water 
Is  applied  to  the  wound,  and  about  two 
grains  scraped  into  brandy  (or.  If  It  cannot  1 
j.  be  obtained, Into  water)  is  given  internal* 
j ly.  The  active  principle  on  which  the  me-  ' 

' dicinal  qualities  of  the  Cedron  depend  has 
j been  separated  by  M.  Leroy,  who  has  named 
i It  cedrine.  Every  part  of  the  plant  but 
especially  the  seed  is,  owing  to  its  presence, 

I intensely  bitter.  Dr.  Seemann  has  given  a 

full  account  of  the  Cedron  In  the  Botany 
of  II.  M.  8.  Herald.  [B.  C.j 

SIMARUBACE^E.  An  order  of  poly  pe- 
tal ous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees  or 
i shrubs  remarkable  for  the  bitter  taste  of 
their  hark,  and  natives  of  hot  countries,  a 
very  few  only  being  found  without  the 
tropics.  They  have  generally  alternate 
compound  leaves  without  transparent  dots; 

■ no  stipules;  small  unisexual  regular  flowers 
in  axillary  panicles  or  racemes;  three  to 
five  sepals  and  petals ; as  many  or  twice  as 
[ many  stamens  inserted  round  the  base  of 
a disk ; a free  lobed  ovary  with  as  many 
! | styles  and  cells  as  lobes ; and  one  ovule 
, j laterally  attached  in  each  cell.  The  fruit  is 

I I various,  the  seeds  solitary  pendulous,  w ith 
! or  without  albumen,  and  having  a superior 

radicle.  All  the  above  characters  have, 
however,  exceptions  in  individual  genera, 

] 1 and  it  is  only  by  various  combinations  of 
I1  the  majority  of  characters  that  the  order 
j i can  be  distinguished  from  Rutacece , and 
i some  others  which  are  closely  allied. 
Thirty  genera  are  referred  to  it.  Including 
Quassia,  Simaruba , Ailantns , Cnenrum , 
hrucea , Suriana , Brunellia , Pier  amnia,  and 
Balanites. 

SIMARUBA.  Thenativesof  Guianaapply  j 
!i  tliis  name  to  a tree, some  parts  of  which  they 
j I use  with  great  success  In  dysentery.  Bota 
nically  it  is  applied  to  a genus  of  Simaru- 
i bacea , consisting  of  tropical  American 
| trees,  with  unisexual  flowers  ; calyx  small 
I cup-shaped, five-toothed;  petals  five, longer 
I than  the  calyx,  spreading;  stamens  five, 
t surrounding  as  many  rudimentary  ovaries. 

I In  the  female  flowers  are  five  ovaries, 

! placed  on  a disk  surrounded  by  ten  scales 
I or  rudimentary  stamens;  styles  five,  se- 
! parate  below,  above  conjoined  into  one, 
and  terminated  by  a broader  flve-lobed 
stigma;  fruit  of  five  drupes. 

S.  amara , a native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Guiana,  yields  the  drug  known  as  Slmaruba- 
bark,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  therind  of 
the  root.  It  is  employed  as  a bitter  tonic 
in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  as  well  as  in 
various  forms  of  indigestion.  In  large 
doses  it  is  said  to  act  as  an  emetic  purea- 
tive  and  diaphoretic.  8.  versicolor , a Bra- 


zilian species,  has  similar  properties.  The  '| 
fruits  and  bark  are  used  ajuuithelmiutlcs, 
and  au  infusion  of  the  latflr  is  employed  j 
in  cases  of  snake-bite.  The  plant  is  so  tj 
bitter  that  insects  will  not  attack  it,  on  1 1 
which  account  the  powdered  bark  Las  teen  . j 


employed  to  kill  vermin.  S.  glaum,  a j 
native  of  Cuba,  furnishes*  glutinous  juice, 
which  is  employed  In  certain  rases  of  skin- 
disease.  S. amara  {officinalis*,  the  Mountain  1 
Damson,  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  I 
hothouses  in  this  country.  [M.  T.  31.]  j 

SIMBI.  Phaseolus  trilobus. 

8IMETHIS.  A genus  of  Liliacem  allied 
to  Antherieum , but  differing  in  the  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  being  combined  at 
the  base,  the  filaments  being  woolly  on 
the  lower  part,  and  the  seeds  only  two  (or  I 
one)  In  each  cell  of  the  capsule,  furnished 
with  an  arillus.  It  contains  a single  spe- 
cies, 5.  bicolor,  common  In  Western  Europe, 
but  in  the  British  Isles  only  found  in  Dor- 
set Devon  and  Kerry.  It  is  a small  herb 
with  a slender  rootstock,  emitting  a tuft  of 
thick  and  fleshy  fibres.  The  leaves  are  all  ! 
radical,  grass-like;  the  scape  branched  at  ■ 
the  top,  with  a paniculate  corymbose  cyme 
of  rather  small  rose-coloured  flowers,  with 
a spreading  perianth.  [J.T.  S.] 

SIMILARY  PARTS.  The  elementary 
organs  or  tissues  of  plants— such  as  cellu-  1 
lar  tissue,  woody  tissue,  spiral  vessels,  <tc. 

8IMMONDSIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Rnphorbiacece,  in  w^hicli  it  is  remarkable  , 
from  there  being  no  albumen  to  the  seed.  | 

I There  is  but  one  species,  8.  oaU/amica*  X i 
1 small  evergreen  much-branched  bush,  I 
I regularly  forked  and  furnished  with  oppo*  1 
site  oblong-lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and 
, inconspicuous  green  flowers  borne  in  their 
. axils.  The  males  are  clustered,  the  fe- 
males solitary  and  nodding— the  former 
with  a five-parted  calyx  and  ten  or  twelve  i 
stamens,  and  the  latter  with  a fire-parted  i 
calyx  enclosing  a three- celled  ovary  tipped  I 
i with  three  short  styles.  The  mature  nuts  \ 
J resemble  an  ordinary  acorn  in  size  and 
shape.  They  are  said  to  have  a flavour  J 
like  filberts,  but  theafter-taste  is  nauseous,  1 
i and  they  are  apt  to  cause  purging.  The 
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plant  1»  cultivated  In  some  botanic  gar- 
||  dens  under  the  name  lirorehla  diehotoma, 

I The  genus  commemorates  T.W.  Slnimonds, 
i a naturalist  who  accompanied  Lord  Sea- 
i forth  to  the  West  Indies.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SIMOCHILU8.  A genus  belonging  to  the 
] order  of  heath  worts.  Its  calyx  is  coloured 
four-angled  and  fleshy  in  its  nature,  and 
furnished  with  eight  ribs ; the  border  of 
the  corolla  is  four-cleft,  and  the  seed- 
vessel  two  or  four-celled,  very  rarely  one- 
■ celled.  The  only  species  is  a Cape  shrub, 
j resembling  a heath,  whose  leaves  are  in 
whorls  of  three  or  four  together,  and 
the  flowers  in  terminal  heads.  [G.  D.] 

SIMPLE.  Not  consisting  of  several  dis- 
tinct parts. 

I SIMPLER’S  JOT.  Verbena  officinalis. 

| SIMPLICISSIMCa  Not  divided  or 

j branched  at  all. 

i SIM.SIA.  A genus  of  Compnsita natives 
of  Texas  and  Mexico,  closely  related  to 
Itelianthas.  They  are  perennial  herbs  one 
i to  three  feet  blah,  the  lower  leaves  oppo- 
site trilohed  and  toothed,  the  upper  usually 
alternate  and  entire.  The  uniserlal  etrap- 
s Imped  yellow  ray-florets  are  neuter,  the 
disk-florets  tubular  and  perfect;  and  the 
compressed  two-awi.cd  nrhencs  are  seated 
I on  a chaffy  receptacle,  enclosed  by  an  In-  , 
volucre  of  two  or  three  series  of  narrow 
scales.  Gertva  belongs  to  this  genus,  and 
a plant  which  has  been  called  Barrattia 
only  differs  In  the  absence  of  pappus-awns. 
Its  name  commemorates  Dr.  John  Sims,  for 
many  years  editor  of  Curtis's  Botanical 
Magazine.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SIMSON.  Seneeio  vulgaris. 

8TNAPIDENDRON  A genus  of  Cruei- 
ferte  of  the  tribe  Brassicacetv.  They  are 
undershrubs  from  Madeira,  with  the  habit 
of  Brassica  nigra  or  Sinapis  arvensis,  dif- 
fering from  both  genera  In  the  more 
beaded  pods,  and  especially  In  the  snii- 
j angular  seeds  partly  Imbedded  In  the 
somewhat  spongy  dissepiment.  [J.  T.  8.] 

i SINAPIS.  An  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
word  for  ‘mustard-  applied  to  a genua  of 
Cruci/errp.  In  the  opinion  of  most  mo- 
dern botanists  this  genus  is  Inseparable  by 
: any  save  arbitrary  characters  from  Bras- 
t sica.  The  features  especially  assigned  to 
Sinapis  are  the  following Calyx  of  four 
spreading  sepals;  style  small  short  arnte: 

! fruit  cylindrical.  Its  valves  traversed  by 
one  or  more  prominent  nerves ; seeds  in 
one  row.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
plants  found  In  most  quarters  of  the  globe, 
but  especially  In  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. 

The  Blnrk  Mustard,  S.  nigra,  yields  the 
greater  portion  of  the  condiment  so  gene- 
rally used  In  this  country.  The  plant  is  In- 
digenous, but  Is  nevertheless  largely  cult! 
vatedfn  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  The  seeds 
areof  a reddish-brown  colour  Mixed  with 
those  of  S.  film  they  are  crushed  between 
r rollers,  and  subsequently  pounded  and 
! sifted  twice  or  ofteucr.  From  the  residue 


' left  on  the  sieve  a fixed  oil  Is  obtained  by  ! 
pressure.  The  powdered  mustard  Is  usu- 
ally mixed  with  a considerable  quantity  of 
whenteu  flour  and  a small  quantity  of 
[turmeric  powder— admixtures  which  are 
"readily  detected  by  the  microscope.  The 
term  ‘flour  of  mustard’  Is  not  quite  ac-  I 
curate,  as  the  mustard-seeds  themselves  ! 
contain  little  or  no  starchy  material.  The  j 
chemical  Ingredients  of  mustard-seeds 
are  somewhat  complex.  Among  them  are  [ 
a peculiar  acid  called  myronfc  acid,  no- 
ticeable as  containing  a proportion  of 
sulphur,  and  which,  when  mixed  with  J 
water  and  a peculiar  substance  called  mj- 
; rosine  (analogous  to  albumen),  also  found  ■ ; 
In  mustard-seeds,  yields  Volatile  Oil  of  I 
Mustard,  which  has  no  separate  existence  j 
in  the  seeds,  hut  is  formed  artificially  in 
the  manner  just  stated.  Tills  oil  Is  very  i 
aerid,  ami  has  been  employed  as  a rube- 
facient.. The  fixed  oil  before  mentioned 
as  existing  in  the  seed  itself  has  little  or  1 
no  acridity,  and  lias  been  used  as  a purga-  ' 
tive  and  vermifuge. 

Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  employed 
mustard  medicinally,  while  Columella  I 
speaks  of  Its  Irritant  action  on  the  eyes — J 
Scquc  laerstenti  fletum  factors  linapii. 

In  modern  medicine  mustard  is  most 
frequently  employed  In  the  well-known  i 
form  of  poultice.  If  Its  effects  he  properly 
watched,  this  application  is  safe  ami  most 
valuable  where  a speedy  result  is  desired  ; 
but  If  allowed  to  remain  on  too  long, 
especially  in  persons  who  from  disease  dr 
other  causes  are  not  sensitive  to  pain.  It 
may  produco  ulreration  and  gangrene. 
Internally  mustard  is  employed  as  an 
emetic  in  narcotic  poisoning,  &c.  As  a 
condiment  mustard  Is  valuable  for  Its 
stimulant  effects,  which  render  It  useful 
in  rases  of  weak  digestion,  or  as  an  ad- 
junct to  fatty  and  other  indigestible  art!- 
1 cles  of  f«od. 

The  White  Mustard,  S.  alba,  is  also  in- 
r digenous  in  this  country.  Its  seeds  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  Black  Mustard, 
and  of  a yellow  colour  externally.  Chemi- 
cally they  differ  In  containing  a crystal- 
line substance  known  as  sulpho-sinapisin. 
Moreover,  its  myroslne  yields  witli  water 
a pungent  oil  of  a different  character  from 
the  Volatile  Oil  of  Mustard  previously 
i mentioned.  The  seeds  have  similar  pro- 
! pertles  to  those  of  .S'.  nigra.  They  have 
been  recommended  to  lie  swallowed  whole 
as  stomarbics  and  laxatives,  a process  by 
no  means  free  from  danger.  The  seed- 
leaves  nr  cotyledons  of  this  plant,  together 
with  those  of  Lepidiam  sativum,  form  the 
well-known  agreeable  salad  known  as 
* mustard  and  eress.’  Tile  facility  and  speed 
with  which  this  salad  may  be  grown  at  all 
seasons  and  In  all  places,  together  with  Its 
wholesome  properties,  are  great  advan- 
tages. It  is,  moreover,  both  Interestlngand 
Instructive  to  watch  the  germination  of 
these  seeds,  and  thepeculiar  shape  of  their 
seed-leaves. 

The  seeds  of  S.  arrensis,  the  Common 
Charlock,  yield  an  oil  that  is  good  for  , 
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r.  In  France  the  leaves  are  used  as 
lor  cattle.  It  Is  a pity  that  in  this 

■ no  use  is  made  ot  su  common  and 
some  a weed.  The  leaves  of  & 
ire  eaten  in  Japan,  while  the  seeds 
an  oil.  &juncea  is  cultivated  for 
railed  in  India  Soorsa;  it  is  used 
ling,  and  also  tor  rubbing  the  body 
is.  Various  other  species  are  culti- 
nr  their  leaves  or  for  the  oil  de- 
em the  seeds.  Among  them  are— 
as  is,  S.  dichotoma,  ,S.  pekinensis,  8. 

and  .S'.  glauca.  S.  nigra  may  be 
iimted  by  Its  iyrate  leaves,  the 
nes  entire:  and  the  pods  on  short 
smooth  and  pressed  against  the 
rnile  in  S.  alba  the  pods  are  spread- 
y hairy,  and  terminated  by  a long 
utaining  aslngleseed.  The  micro- 
strocture  of  the  skin  of  these 
< very  carious,  and  has  been  de- 
ny Dr.  Hassall  In  ids  work  on  The 
idea  of  Food.  Among  the  six-sided 
uatitutfng  the  ouier  skin  of  the 
15'  be  seen,  according  to  this  ol>- 
funnel-shapcd  cells  penetrating 
Interior  of  the  seed.  .S',  riipra, which 
mine  ten  or  twelve  feet  hlgli  In 
e,  Is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
1 of  Scripture,  In  preference  to 

ai.  See  Buassica  and  DtrbO- 

[M.  T.  M.3 

.AIRIA.  A trailing  Mexican  bush 
ig  to  the  Vemotiia  trllie  of  Com- 
md  closely  related  to  Aniirnmarhia, 
tiich  tiie  naked  instead  of  frilled 
■le  serves  to  distinguish  It.  It 
osite  stalked  elliptical  leaves,  and 
rs  terminate  In  panicles  of  name- 
low  flower-hends:  the  ray-floret*  are 
aped  and  pistil-bearing;  thedisk- 
ubular  and  perfect,  and  tbecylin- 
b I ied  ac-hencs  are  crowned  with  a 
pappus  of  tawny  rough  hairs.  It 
i after  Dr.  A.  Sinclair,  R.N.,  a hota- 
i collected  largely  in  New  Zealand, 

1 there  in  1881.  [A.  A.  BO 

HOOK  A,  SINDU  YA.  Indian  names 
r Negundo. 

JO.  An  Indian  name  for  Cullla- 

■k. 

PVARA.  A Sanscrit  name  for  Pt- 
'ia. 

TROR.SE.  Twining  to  the  left 
term  usually  confined  to  the  stems 
s. 

FIELD.  Potenlilla. 

INDIA.  A small  genus  of  Getntr 
uhabiting  South  America,  and 
by  Nees  von  Esenheck  in  honour 
-orator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
. Sinning.  The  Sinningia*  are  suf- 
e plants  with  ratlier  large  fleshy 

■ less  ovate  leaves,  a bell-shaped 
y live-winged  calyx,  a flve-lobed 
the  tube  of  which  is  variously  In- 
flve  distinct  glands  surrounding 
ry,  and  a mouth-shaped  stigma. 

■ closely  allied  to  the  Zigerias  (of 


which  the  old  Gloxinia  specinsa  of  the  gar- 
dens is  the  type),  and  are  frequently  met 
with  In  hothouses.  .S’,  velutiua  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  genus.  'B.  S.j 

8INUATED.  Having  the  margin  alter- 
nately uneven  with  deep  concavities  and 
convexities.  Rinuato-dentaU  is  sinuated 
and  dentate  at  the  same  time. 

SINUS.  The  recesses  formed  when  the 
edge  of  any  part  is  iobed. 

BIPHOCAMPYLUS.  This  name,  derived 
f rum  the  Greek  tipi ion  ‘a  tube'  and  campulot 
‘curved,' in  allusion  to  t lie  corolla, Isusuatly 
applied  to  a genus  of  tropical  American 
nudersbrubs  of  the  family  Zobeliaaa.  Tiie 
flowers  in  some  of  the  species  are  placed 
on  solitary  axillary  stalks,  while  in  others 
they  are  aggregated  into  a dense  raceme 
or  corymb.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  with  an 
undivided  tube  which  Is  dilated  or  curved, 
rarely  straight.  Its  limb  Qve-cleft  and  two- 
lipped, the  segments  being  of  nearly  equal 
size;  stamens  live, Inserted  with  the  corolla 
on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx-tube,  two 
or  all  of  the  anthershalry  or  pointed  at,  the 
top;  ovary  partly  Inferior,  two-ccllcd ; style 
within  the  corolla;  stigma  divided  into 
two  rounded  loin’s:  capsule  two-valved. 
The  flowers  are  showy,  of  a scarlet  or  yel- 
lowish hue.  Several  species  are  in  culti- 
vation, S.microetoma  being  one  of  the  hand- 
somest < it  has  closely-packed  corymbs  of 
rich  crimson  flowers.  .S'.  Camdrhnuc  is  said 
to  be  so  named  from  the  abundance  of 
viscid  juice  which  it  contains.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SIPHON  ACANTHUS.  A genus  of  Acan- 
thaceir,  containing  a few  herbs,  natives  of 
Brazil.  It  differs  from  Ruellia  In  having 
a slightly  swollen  tubular  corolla  with  a 
short  limb,  a more  fleshy  fruit  with  fewer 
seeds,  and  In  the  flowers  being  without 
bracts,  and  arranged  In  a spicate  manner 
at  the  apex  of  the  stem.  [W.  C.] 

SI  P HONANDR  A C R.-E.  An  order  of  mo- 
nopetaions  dicotyledons  proposed  by 
Klotzsch  to  include  the  Vacciniacea t and 
the  tribes  Arbutew  and  Andramtdca  of  Eri- 
racea,  a rearrangement  which  has  not  lieen 
generally  adopted. 

RIPHONANDRA,  A genus  of  Vaccini- 
areir  comprising  a Peruvian  shrub,  with 
elliptic  spine-pointed  leaves,  and  clustered 
flowers,  whose  diagnostic  characters  reside 
in  the  anthers  and  filaments  being  all  of 
equal  length,  and  especially  In  the  long 
tubular  anthers,  which  equal  the  corolla 
in  length  and  open  by  two  pores.  The 
name  of  the  genus  is  expressive  of  this 
peculiarity,  being  derived  from  siphon  1 a 
tube.'  CM.  T.  M.] 

SIPHONAKTHUS.  A genus  of  Vrrbe- 
nacae,  by  some  considered  as  only  a sec- 
tion of  Clerodendnm.  containing  those 
species  with  a funnel-shaped  corolla,  very 
long  tube,  and  almost  equal  limb,  [W.  CJ 

SIPHONED.  A natural  order  of  green- 
spored  Alg<e,  rooting  or  merely  attached 
by  the  base,  with  a simple  or  compound 
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frond  formed  of  a single  thread-shaped 
branched  cell,  or  of  a number  of  such  cells 
united  together  Into  a spongy  frond.  It  Is 
divisible  Into  two  distinct  suborders:  in  one 
of  which,  Cauterpem,  the  main  cell  is  filled 
with  a network  of  branching  fibrils,  amidst 
whicli  the  minute  zoospores  are  dispersed; 
in  the  other,  Codiem,  the  filaments,  which 
may  be  either  free  or  closely  united  into 
a common  frond,  are  filled  with  green 
j endochrotne,  and  give  rise  here  and  there 
to  capsules  which  ultimately  contain  one 
[ or  more  zoospores.  The  Caulerpem  are  all 
inhabitants  of  warm  coasts,  but  the  Codiem 
are  often  found  in  colder  climates.  In 
. either  division  we  have  species  which  are 
truly  aquatic  or  terrestrial,  or  at  the  least 
amphibious.  In  the  second  division  there 
i are  many  species,  as  for  example  those  of 
Halimedn,  which  resemble  corallines  from 
| the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  en- 
ters Into  their  composition.  In  Vanchena 
and  Bryopsis  we  have  the  threads  whether 
branched  or  single  perfectly  free,  and  In 
Botrydium  the  vegetative  part  is  reduced 
to  a minimum,  and  all  that  Is  visible  Isa 
mass  of  bladdery  capsules.  [M.  J.  BO 

BIPHONIA.  To  this  genus  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  greater  part  of  our  supply 
of  Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber.  It  belongs 
to  the  Euphorbiacem,  and  consists  of  some 
half-dozen  species,  one  of  which,  8.  elastica, 
is  a native  of  French  Guiana,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro 
districtsof  Brazil.  They  are  called  Seringa- 
trees  by  the  Brazilians,  from  the  Portu- 
guese word  seringa,  signifying  a syringe  or 
clyster-pipe,  the  caoutchouc  having  first 
been  used  tor  making  those  articles ; and 


Siphonla  elastica. 


the  generic  name,  derived  from  the  Greek 
siphon,  has  reference  to  the  same  use. 
The  species  are  trees  varying  from  t wenty- 
five  to  seventy  or  upwards  of  a hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  all  contain  a milky 
juice  in  more  or  less  abundance,  though 
they  do  not  all  yield  caoutchouc  of  good 
q ual  I ty,  that  from  some  of  the  species  beln  g 
brittle.  Their  leaves  consist  of  three  en-  | 


tire  lealiets  radiating  from  the  top  of  a I 
long  stalk,  and  are  clustered  towards  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  and  their  flowers 
arc  borne  in  loosely-branched  panicles, with 
numerous  little  branchlcts  consisting  of  a 
few  male  flowers  and  a female  at  the  top. 
Both  sexes  have  a bell-shaped  five-toothed 
or  five-parted  calyx,  and  no  corolla ; the 
males  containing  a central  stamen-column 
bearing  five  or  ten  anthers  In  one  or  two 
series  or  whorls  some  distance  below  the 
apex ; and  the  females  a three-celled  ovary 
bearing  n more  or  leBS  three-lobed  .stigma 
with  or  without  a short  style.  Their  fruit 
Is  a rather  large  capsule  com  posed  of  three 
one-seeded  pieces,  which  split  In  halves 
when  ripe.  The  raw  seeds  are  poisonous 
to  man  and  to  quadrupeds,  but  macaws 
eat  them  greedily,  and  they  are  an  excel- 
lent bait  for  fish;  long  boillug, however, 
deprives  them  of  their  poison,  and  renders  I 
them  very  palatable. 

The  bulk  of  the  Caoutchouc  exported 
from  Para,  whence  our  chief  supply  is 
derived,  is  obtained  from  8.  brasilietisis, 
which  is  the  one  common  in  the  forests 
of  the  province  of  Para  ; but  that  brought  ! 
down  to  Part  from  the  Upper  Amazon  and  ' 
Hio  Negro  is  derived  from  8.  lutea  and  S.  \ 
i brevifolia.  These  three  species  are  all 
slender  smooth-stemmed  trees  averaging 
one  hundred  feet  in  height:  the  Part  spe- 
cies, however,  yields  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  caoutchouc.  Europeans  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  caoutchouc  in  the  j 
early  parr  of  last  century, and  Its  botanical 
history  was  made  known  by  M.  de  la  C<m- 
damlne  In  1736,  but  It  is  only  within  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  that  it  has  become 
such  an  important  article  In  our  manufac- 
t urea  and  commerce.  It  exists  In  the  tree 
in  the  form  of  a thin  white  milk,  and  is 
obtalued  by  making  incisions  In  the  trunk, 
from  which  it  exudes  and  is  collected  in 
little  earthen  vessels,  and  afterwards  con- 
verted into  the  black  homogeneous  clastic 
mass  familiar  to  us  as  india-rubber,  by  1 
pouring  the  milk  upon  moulds  and  Imme-  - 
dlately  holding  them  over  the  dense  smoke  1 
caused  by  burning  the  nuts  of  the  Cructtri  1 
palms  (Attalea  excelsa  and  Cocos  cormiata ) \ 
until  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  another 
coating,  when  the  process  is  repeated  un- 
til the  requisite  thickness  Is  obtained,  and 
the  mould  is  then  removed.  Formerly 
i these  moulds  were  always  in  the  form  of 
shoes  or  bottles,  and  hence  one  of  the 
kinds  of  caoutchouc  is  known  commer- 
cially as  bottle-rubber;  but  they  are  now 
frequently  shaped  something  like  battle- 
dores for  folding  linen,  only  thinner.  In 
1863  65,649  cwts.  of  caoutchouc  were  Im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom.  [A.  SO 

STPHONODON.  A name  given  by  Grif-  ] 
flth  to  a tree  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
which  constitutes  a genus  agreeing  in  ’ 
most  respects  with  the  order  Celastraceir,  ■ , 
but  very  peculiar  in  the  structure  of  Its  ! j 
pistil.  The  ovary,  half  Immersed  in  the  j 
calyx,  has  numerous  uniovulnte  cells  ar-  | 
ranged  In  two  or  four  series : and  the  co-  || 
nical  upper  portion  has  a cavity  at  the  1 1 
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top,  stlgmatlc  inside,  from  the  centre  of 
which  arises  a style-like  column,  the  ho- 
mology of  which  is  not  well  understood. 
The  only  species  known  has  alternate  cre- 
nate  coriaceous  leaves,  and  axillary  pe- 
duncles bearing  an  umbel  of  three  or  four 
small  greenish-yellow  Bowers. 

SIPIRI-TREE.  Nectandra  Hodicei. 

SIPO-DE-CRUMBO.  CiMutaracemosa. 

SIRABALLI.  A fragrant  valuable  tim- 
ber of  Demerara,  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  a A'eclandra  or  Oreodaphne. 

SI  RI,  or  SI  R I H.  Chavica  Siriboa. 

8IRIEHOUT.  A South  African  name 
for  Tarclionanthus  camplioratue. 

SIRITCH.  An  Arab  name  for  the  sweet 
oil  of  the  seeds  of  Sesamu m orientate. 

i 8IRKI.  An  Indian  grass,  Saccharum 

ilunjia. 

SISARUM.  Stum. 

8ISON.  A genus  of  UmbeWferm,  In 
winch  each  half  of  the  fruit  has  live  nar- 
■ row  enual  ribs,  and  one  club-shaped  vitta 
in  each  groove.  The  species  are  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with 
the  uppermost  leaves  narrower  and  more 
deeply  divided  than  the  lower.  S.  Amo. 
mum  is  a species  well  known  In  some  parts 
: of  Britain,  with  cream-coloured  flowers  and 
aromatic  seeds.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
from  the  Celtic 'sinm  ‘ running  stream,' 
some  of  the  specie?  formerlyincluded  grow- 
ing in  moist  localities.  [G.  DJ 

8IS300.  Dalhergia  Sissoo,  a valuablo 
timber-tree  of  India. 

SISYMBRIUM.  A genus  of  uninteresting 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Cruet- 
i /erte,  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
l several  allied  genera.  There  are  numerous 
species,  of  which  the  most  frequent  in  Bri- 
tain are:  S.Alliaria.o r Garlic  Mustard,  some- 
times called  Sauce-alone,  a talllsh  hedge- 
j weed  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  wliito 
flowers,  and  erect  pods:  & officinale,  an 
’ erect  branched  plant,  with  rough  stems 
and  leaves,  the  latter  jagged  with  the 
points  turned  backwards  (ruuelnatc),  ml- 
| nute  pale-yellow  flowers,  and  rough  pods, 
which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem— a 
common  hedge-weed;  and  S.  Thaliannm. 
another  hedge-weed  six  to  eight  inches 
high,  with  oblong  toothed  leaves,  and 
slender  stems  bearing  a few  inconspicu- 
ous white  flowers.  The  other  species  are 
of  less  common  occurrence,  but  possess 
' no  interest.  [C.  A.  JJ 

:!  8ISYRINCHITTM.  A genus  of  Iridacem, 
the  species  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the 
tropical  and  temperate  parts  of  America 
, and  New  Holland.  They  are  herbs  having 
| fibrous  roots  leaves  arranged  In  two  rows, 
i a stem  frequently  branched,  a two-valved 
general  spathe,  inconspicuous  flowers,  a 
, perianth  consisting  of  six  parts,  three 
1 stamens,  an  inferior  three-celled  many- 
! seeded  capsule,  and  round  seeds.  S.  ga- 


laxoidee  is  a mild  purgative,  and  used  as  \ 
such  in  South  America.  [B.  SO 

SITAL-PATI.  An  Indian  name  for  mats 
made  from  Ataranta  dichoU/ma. 

SITOBOLIUM.  Dennsicrdtia. 

SITUS.  The  position  occupied  by  an 
organ. 

SIIJSI.  A genus  of  UmbeUifertp,  In 
which  the  fruit  is  compressed  laterally, 
and  crowned  by  the  head-shaped  styles ; 
each  half  of  it  has  five  equal  blunt  ribs, 
and  numerous  oil-cells  In  the  furrows,  as 
well  as  at  the  line  of  junction.  The  spe- 
cies are  terrestrial  oraquatic  herbs,  chiefly 
found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Their  leaves  vary 
greatly  in  subdivision  arid  outline.  The 
name  is  from  the  Celtic  siu  ‘water,'  in 
allusion  to  their  habitat.  [G.  D.] 

Of  the  several  speciesof  strong-smelling 
weedy-lonking  plants  belonging  to  this 
genus  only  one  is  grown  for  culinary  pur- 
poses—S.  Sirnrum,  better  known  by  its 
common  name  of  Bkirret.  This  plant,  al- 
though usually  treated  as  an  annual,  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  a native  of  China,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  since 
A. n.  1548.  The  lower  leaves  are  pinnated, 
i having  from  five  to  nine  oval  oblong 
: leaflets  finely  toothed ; at  the  base  they 
are  sheathing  and  of  a reddish  colour; 

: the  stem,  which  rises  about  a foot  high,  Is 
channelled,  and  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  small  white  flowers.  The  roots,  for 
which  this  plant  is  cultivated,  are  com- 
1 posed  of  small  fleshy  tubers  about  the  size 
of  the  little  Anger,  joined  together  at  the 
i crown.  When  boiled  and  served  with 
butter  they  form  a nice  dish,  declared  by 
Worlldge,  when  writing  in  1(182,  to  be  ‘the 
sweetest,  whitest,  and  most  pleasant  of 

; roots:  [w.  a b.] 

SKIMMIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  oblong  entire 
stalked  leathery  dotted  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  terminal  panicles.  The  flowers  are 
polygamous,  with  a four-parted  persistent 
calyx;  four  petals;  four  deciduous  sta- 
mens attached  to  the  receptacle  alternate 
with  the  petals;  a fleshy  four-lobed  disk 
and  a free  ovary,  with  a solitary  pendulous 
ovule  in  each  of  its  four  cells.  The  fruit  is 
fleshy  and  drupe-like,  with  four  cartilagi- 
nous one-seeded  stoucs,  containing  an 
albuminous  embryo. 

The  true  position  of  the  genus  is  doubt- 
ful, it  having  been  referred  to  Celastracea- 
and  Aurantmcerr.  Professor  Oliver,  in  his 
memoir  on  the  latter  group,  says  that  the 
present  genus  differs  from  ritronworts 
in  Its  albuminous  seeds,  stamens  In  one 
row,  and  abortion  or  tendency  to  abortion 
of  one  sex.  In  other  respects  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly like  Aurantiacea  In  structure, 
especially  agreeing  in  the  form  of  the 
pistil,  and  in  the  sncculent  fruit.  S.ja- 
poniea  Is  a pretty  dwarf-growing  holly -like 
shrub,  with  dark  shining  evergreen  entire 
flat  leaves,  and  clusters  of  bright  red  t>er- 
ries,  which  give  the  plant  n very  handsome 
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appearance.  It  is  now  frequent  In  cultiva- 
tion. Otberspecies  are  natives  of  Northern 
India  and  Japan.  [M.  T.  MJ 

SKINNERA.  A genus  of  Onagracerp, 
distinguished  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
being  dilated  above  the  seed-vessel,  the 
P>'ttl s small  and  scale-like,  and  the  fruit  a 
many-seeded  berry.  S.  excnrticata,  alias 
Fuchsia  excorticata , Is  a New  Zealand  shrub, 
with  the  leaves  alternate  acute  slightly 
I toothed,  and  whitish  beneath : the  calyx 
purple  and  yellow-green,  the  petals  violet. 
The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Ur. 
Skinner,  an  English  botanist.  [G.  1).] 

I SKINNERIA.  A genus  of  Canmlvulamr, 
i containing  a single  species,  a c»spitose 
herb  from  India.  The  calyx  consists  of 
live  sepals:  the  corolla  is  small  and  some- 
what urceolate:  the  single  style  has  a 
two-lobed  capitate  stigma  ; and  the  ovary 
is  one-celled,  and  has  four  ovules.  [ W.  C.J 
SKIRRET.  Siam  Sisarum. 

SKULLCAP.  Scutellaria. 

SKUNK  WEED.  Symplocarpns  fcctidus. 
SLASHED.  The  same  as  Laclniate. 
SLATE-GREY.  Grey  bordering  on  blue. 
SLAVEWOOD.  Simaruba  ajjlcinalis. 
SLEEP- AT-NOON.  Tragopogon  pratensis. 
SLEEPWORT.  Lactuca  saliva. 

SLIMY.  The  same  as  Mucous. 
SLIPPER-PLANT,  Pedilanthus. 
SLIPPERWORT.  Calceolaria. 

SLOAK,  SLOKE,  or  SLOUKAWN.  Sy- 
nonyms partly  of  the  common  Porphyrrp, 
partly  of  Viva-,  but  more  especially  of  the 
former,  the  latter  being  usually  railed 
Green  Bloke.  [M.J.  H.J 

SI.OANEA.  A tropical  American  genus 
of  Tiliactir,  comprising  upwards  of  thirty 
species,  some  of  which  on  slight  differ- 
ences have  been  separated  as  distinct 
genera  with  the  names  Aidanta,  Dasyncmn, 
and  Dasycarjms.  They  are  trees,  often  up- 
wardsof  aluindred  feet  high,  with  alternate 
feather-veined  leaves,  either  evergreen  or 
deciduous,  and  varying  in  length  from  a 
few  inches  to  upwards  of  a foot  and  a half, 
with  the  Inconspicuous  white  or  greenish- 
yellow  llowers  disposed  in  racemes  pani- 
cles or  clusters  In  their  axils.  The  sta- 
mens are  very  numerous,  inserted  on  a 
broad  flat  and  not  conical  disk,  as  in 
Rla-ocarjins.  The  fruits  vary  from  the 
size  of  a hazel-nut  to  that  of  an  orange, 
of  a woody  consistence,  clothed  outside 
with  stout  bristles  like  those  on  the  husk 
of  a Spanish  chestnut,  and  when  ripe  split 
into  four  or  live  pieces,  with  a few  seeds 
in  each.  The  wood  of  many  species  is 
extremely  hard  and  difficult  to  work ; that 
of  S.jamaicensis  Is  known  in  Jamaica  as 
Breakaxe  and  Ironwood.  The  genus  bears 
the  name  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder 
of  the  British  Museum.  [A.  A.  B.] 
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SLOG  WOOD.  Hvfelandia  pendula. 

SLOKE.  The  edible  Porphi/ra ■ ; also 
called  Laver.  — , GREEN.  A name  given 
to  several  species  of  Viva,  also  called 
Oystergreen.  See  Sloak. 

SMALLAGE.  The  Wild  Celery,  Apium 
graveolens. 

SMARAGDINUS.  Grass-green. 

SMART  WEED.  Polygonum  Ilydropiper. 

SMEATHMANNIA.  A genus  of  Passi- 
floracere  from  tropical  Africa,  remarkable 
for  its  erect  habit,  in  a natural  order  in- 
cluding so  many  creepers  and  twiners. 
The  three  or  four  species  comprising  the 
genus  have  alternate  oblong  or  obovate 
often  serrated  leaves,  and  axillary  white 
flowers.  Both  calyx  and  corolla  (or  peri- 
gone,  as  some  writers  call  them)  are 
flve-lobed;  the  corona  is  urn-slmped,  the 
stamens  twenty,  and  the  styles  live  In 
number ; whilst  the  fruit  Is  an  Inflated 
one-celled  flve-valved  capsule,  enclosing 
numerous  seeds.  S.  Iceviaata  has  for  some 
years  been  an  inmate  of  otir  hothouses, 
being  one  of  the  numerous  introductions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Whitfield  from  Sierra 
Leone.  [b.  8.] 

SMILACEj-E.  An  order  of  monocotyle- 
dons, witli  the  six  petal-like  divisions  of 
the  perianth,  six  stamens,  ami  three-ceiled 
free  ovary  of  Liliacctr,  but  differing  from 
that  order  in  their  netted  veined  leaves, 
and  in  their  fruit  being  a small  Iterry  in- 
stead of  a capsule.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  climbers  with  small  flowers,  and  are 
distributed  over  the  tropical  and  tempe- 
rate parts  of  the  world.  The  order  Is  re- 
stricted to  the  large  genus  Smilax,  with 
one  or  two  lately  separated  from  it,  and 
Ripogonum.  Many  botanists  unite  it  with 
Liliacea:  as  a tribe  or  suborder. 


SLOE.  The  fruit  of  Primus  spinasa. 


SMILACINA.  A genus  of  herhaeeous 
i Plants,  principally  inhabiting  North  Arne- 
I rira,  belonging  to  the  Smilactce.  S.  bifnlia 
is  a small  plant,  having  the  stem  furnished 
with  two  alternate  triangular  leaves ; the 
flowers,  which  arc  small  white  and  four- 
I parted,  grow  In  the  form  of  a spiked 
I raceme;  stamens  four;  fruit  a two-celled 
berry,  yellow  with  brown  spots.  It  is  a na- 
tiveof  the  North  of  Europe.  Several  Ame- 
rican species  are  cultivated.  [C.  A.  J.j 

SMILAX.  An  extensive  genus,  giving 
its  name  to  the  artier  Sniilaccrr.  The  spe- 
cies are  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  the  1 
warmer  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  rootstocks  are 
tuberous  or  tlhrous;  the  stems  usually 
prickly ; the  leaves  stalked  net-veined, 
and  hearing  on  either  side  of  the  leafstalk 
a tendril ; and  the  flowers  are  in  globular 
heads,  sessile  or  stalked  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  rarely  elustered,  still  more  rarely 
solitary.  The  latter  are  polygamous,  and 
have  a six-parted  spreading  perianth,  the 
three  nnter  segments  of  which  are  rather 
larger  than  the  three  inner;  stamens  six, 
filaments  thread-like ; fruit  baccate,  one  to 
three-sceded. 
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Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  furnish  [ 
the  drug  known  as  Sarsaparilla,  so  called 
from  the  Spanish  sarza  ' a bramble,'  and 
parilla  * a vine,’  In  allusion  to  the  thorny 
stems  of  the  plants.  The  Sarsaparilla  of 
the  shops  consists  of  the  roots,  to  which 
are  attached  portions  of  the  rootstocks,  of 
various  species  of  this  genus.  It  is  by  no 
means  clearly  ascertained  what  are  the 
exact  species  yielding  the  varieties  of  this 
drug  met  with  in  commerce.  That  im- 
ported from  Columbia  and  Guatemala  is 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  S.  officinalis. 
Mexican  Sarsaparilla  is  yielded  by  S.medUa, 


Brazilian  or  Rio  Negro  Sarsaparilla  is  fur- 
nished by  S.papyracea.  Other  species  are 
mentioned  as  occasionally  used,  but  much 
doubt  prevails  on  this  subject.  The  spe- 
cies named  S.  Sarsaparilla,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  does  not  appear 
to  be  used  medicinally.notwithstandingits 
name. 

In  commerce  the  various  kinds  of  Sar- 
saparilla are  divided  into  two  principal 
groups,  according  to  thequantlty  of  starchy 
material  they  contain.  The  mealy  Sarsa- 
parillas  contain  an  abundance  of  farina- 
ceous matter  in  the  inner  part  of  the  rind. 
To  this  group  belong  Carar.cas  Sarsaparilla, 
the  produce  probably  of  S.  officinalis  or  S. 
siphilitica;  Brazilian  Sarsaparilla,  which  is 
Imported  In  cylindrical  bundles,  and  is 
considered  to  consist  of  the  roots  of  S. 
papyracea  and  S.  officinalis ; and  Honduras 
Sarsaparilla,  the  botanical  origin  of  which 
is  not  known.  The  non-mealy  Sarsaparilias 
are  known  as  Jamaica  or  Red-bearded  Sar- 
saparilla, which  is  imported  into  Jamaica 
from  Columbia,  and  Is  probably  the  pro- 
duce of  S.  officinalis ; what  Is  known  as 
Lima  Sarsaparilla,  which  belongs  to  tills 
division,  consists  of  roots,  Imported  not 
only  from  Urn  a,  hut  also  from  Costa  Rica. 
S.  officinalis  is  supposed  likewise  to  be  the 
source  whence  these  kinds  are  derived: 
Vera  Cruz  Sarsaparilla  is  the  produce  of 
8.  medico. 

Of  these  several  kinds,  the  Jamaica  and 
Lima  sorts  are  most  esteemed  : the  more 
acrid  the  taste,  the  higher  the  value  set  on 


the  drug.  The  Immediate  effects  of  Sar- 
saparilla are  those  of  a diaphoretic;  in 
large  doses  it  creates  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Its  more  remote  effects  appear  to  be  those 
of  atonic;  it  is  considered  a valuable  re- 
medy in  those  weakened  and  depraved 
conditions  ascribed  to  a poisoned  state  of 
the  blood— hence  it  is  administered  in  old 
syphilitic  cases,  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  In  certain  skin-diseases.  Practitioners, 
however,  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  drug,  as  much  as  botanists  do  as  to 
the  proper  species  to  lie  employed.  Much 
of  this  uncertainty  no  doubt  depends  upon 
the  employment  of  an  inert  kind. 

Pereira,  from  whose  work  on  Materia 
Medico  these  remarks  have  been  conden  sed, 
also  alludes  to  the  China  root,  the  produce 
of  S. China, which  wasflrst  introducedfrom 
China  in  a.d.1535  as  an  infallible  remedy  for 
gout.  It  lias  shared  the  fate  of  many  so- 
called  infallible  remedies,  and  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  S.  aspera,  a native  of  the 
South  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  yields  Italian 
Sarsaparilla,  which  lias  the  same  properties 
as  the  American  kinds.  S.ovah/oha  is  used 
medicinally  in  India,  as  are  also  the  large 
tuberous  rootstocks  of  & lancecefolia.  Aus- 
tralia also  supplies  a medicinal  species,  & 
glyciphylla  ; of  this  Bpecles  the  leaves  also 
are  used  as  tea.  S.  Macabucha  is  employed 
in  the  Philippines  in  dysentery  and  other 
complaints.  8.  anceps  is  employed  medt- 
l cinally  in  the  Mauritius.  The  fact  that  so 
many  species  are  employed  medicinally,  in 
so  many  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  strong 
evidence  of  their  value. 

Other  species  furnish  articles  of  food: 
such  are  8.  China,  the  rootstockB  of  which 
arc  eaten  by  the  Chinese.  The  rootstocks 
of  8.  Pseudo-China  are  manufactured  into 
a kind  of  beer  in  South  Carolina;  they  are 
also  used  to  fatten  hogs.  The  young  shoots 
of  some  of  the  species  are  employed  as 
asparagus  in  Persia,  &c.  The  rootstocks 
of  8.  China  yield  a yellow  dye  with  alum, 
a brown  one  with  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
pliant  stems  of  S.  Pseudo-China  and  other 
species  arc  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  baskets,  &c.  Several  of  the  species  are 
In  cultivation,  more  as  objects  of  botanical 
interest  than  for  any  beauty.  The  name 
Smilax  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  to 
designate  some  poisonous  tree ; others  de- 
| rive  the  name  from  smile,  a cutting  or 
scratching  implement,  in  allusion  to  the  ! 
rough  prickles  on  the  stem.  [M.  T.  M.j  j 

SMITH  I A.  A genus  of  Leguminosce  of 
the  suborder  Papilionacere,  consisting  of 
herbs  or  undershrubs  from  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa,  with  pinnate  leaves,  small 
leaflets,  and  yellow  purple  or  blue  flowers 
In  axillary  racemes.  The  genus  is  exceed-  I 
ingiy  well  defined  by  its  deeply  two-cleft 
striate  calyx,  by  the  stamens  united  in  two 
j parcels,  and  by  the  jointed  pod  folded  back 
into  the  calyx  as  in  Vraria  and  Lourea.  It 
| consists  of  about  eighteen  species,  some 
of  them  handsome,  but  chiefly  to  be  reck- 
oned among  tropical  weeds.  Some  are 
said  to  have  sensitive  leaves. 

1 SMOKE-PLANT.  Rhus  Coiinus, 


dje  CrcaSurjj  of  33atamj. 
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SMOKE  WOOD.  Clematis  Vitalba, 

SMOKY.  Having  a dull  greyish-black 
colour. 

SMOOTH.  Free  from  asperities  or  hairs, 
or  any  sort  of  unevenness. 

SMUT.  An  affection  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  other  plants  of  the  same  natural 
order,  deriving  its  name  from  the  black 
sooty  mass  into  which  the  receptacle  of 
the  gerinen  and  the  base  of  the  glumes 
are  converted,  the  pistil  and  stamens  being 
completely  abortive.  It  commences  its 
growth  long  before  the  sheath  opens  to 
give  liberty  to  the  inflorescence.  Smut  is 
produced  by  a fungus  of  the  genus  Ustila- 
£7o,  belonging  to  the  division  Coniomycetes , 
and  characterised  by  its  simple  spores 
springing  at  first  from  delicate  threads  or 
produced  in  the  form  of  closely-packed 
cells,  which  ultimately  break  up  into  a 
powdery  mass.  It  is  far  more  common  in 
oats  and  barley  than  in  wheat,  and  some- 
times does  considerable  damage,  affecting 
the  ultimate  produce ; but  as  the  spores 
are  blown  away  at  an  early  stage,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  malady,  like  bunt,  | 
at  harvest,  it  is  not  much  regarded  by 
agriculturists.  It  is  a common  notion  in- 
deed amongst  them  that  It  may  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  dressing,  and  several 
preparations  aresold  for  the  purpose,  which 
make  great  promise,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
from  the  nature  of  the  fungus  that  they 
| must  be  wholly  inoperative.  The  spores 
! are  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  do  not  adhere  to  the  grain 
Itself.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  they 
are  ready  in  the  soil  to  contaminate  the 
young  plant.  We  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  Impregnate  grain  with  smut,  though 
rubbing  healthy  seeds  with  bunt-spores 
seldom  or  never  fails.  The  probability  Is 
that  the  smut-spores  require  a long  season 
- of  rest  before  their  germination  takes 
I place,  whereas  bunt-spores  develope  their 
peculiar  spawn  a few  hours  after  being 
sown.  Smut  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  cereals  are  cultivated,  as,  for 
example,  on  the  hot  banks  of  the  Indian 
River  Soane  and  is  subject  to  slight  varia- 
I tionsaccording  to  the  different  plants  upon 
i which  it  is  developed,  but  not  such  as  to 
! justify  the  separation  of  several  species, 
i On  Indian  corn  It  attains  an  enormous  size, 

I measuring  frequently  some  Indies  in  dia- 
|i  meter.  The  Smut  fungus  is  described  under 
j the  name  of  Ustilago  segetum.  [M.  J.  B.j 

SMUT-BALLS.  The  same  as  Bunt. 

8MYRNTUM.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Umbelliferm , known  by  each  half  of  the 
fruit  having  five  ribs,  three  of  which  are 
prominent  and  sharp,  and  the  two  mar- 
ginal ones  indistinct:  there  is  a single 
i vitta  in  each  furrow.  The  species  arc 
biennial  herbs,  natives  of  Middle  and  East- 
ern Europe,  with  umbels  of  yellow  or  yel- 
low-green flowers.  One  species,  8.  Oliisa- 
trum,  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
t Britain  ; its  flavour  is  strong,  resembling 


that  of  celery,  and  it  Is  used  as  a potherb. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  smur- 
na,  one  of  the  names  of  myrrh,  in  allusion 
to  the  odour.  [G.  d.] 

The  Allsander  or  Alexanders,  S.  blusa- 
fnim,  is  a biennial,  a native  of  Britain,  and 
usually  met  with  near  the  sea,  as  well  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  old  residences,  where  it 
might  have  been  formerly  cultivated. , The 
plant  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
the  stem-leaves  being  ternate  stalked  ser- 
rate, and  of  a pale-green  colour.  Before  the 
introduction  of  celery, the  leafstalks,  which 
are  the  parts  that  are  edible,  were  blanched 
and  used  either  as  a salad  or  potherb.  The 
flavour  somewhat  resembles  that  of  celery, 
but  is  stronger  and  not  so  agreeable,  on 
which  account  it  has  been  neglected,  and 
we  believe  is  almost  entirely  gone  out  of 
cultivation.  [W.  B.  B.] 

SNAG.  Primus  spinosa. 
SNAIL-FLOWER,  rhaseolus  Caracalla. 
SNAIL-PLANT.  Mcdicago  scutellata,  and 
also  M.  Helix : the  pods  of  these  are  called 
snails  from  their  resemblance  to  those 
mollusks. 

SNAKE-ROOT.  The  root  of  Poly  gala 
Senega . — BLACK.  Botrophis  actceoides ; 
also  Sanictda  viarilandica.  — , BUTTON. 
Eryngium  aqiuiticum ; also  Liatris . — , 

CANADA.  Asaimm  canadense.  — , CEY- 
LON. The  tubers  of  Ariscema  papillosum . 
— » VIRGINIAN.  Aristolochia  Scrpentaria, 
— , WHITE.  Eupatorium  ageratoides. 

SNAKE’S-BEARD.  Ophiopogon. 

SNAKE’S-HEAD.  Fritillaria  Meleagris; 
also  an  American  name  for  Chelone. 

SNAKE’S-TAIL.  Lepturus  incurvus. 
SNAKE’S-TONGUE.  Lygodium. 
SNAKEWEED.  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

SNAKE  WOOD.  Brosimum  Auhletii , 

sometimes  called  Piratinera  guianensis. 

SNAPDRAGON.  4nfirr/tinu?n  majus ; 

also  Silene  Antirrhina.  — , JAMAICA. 
Rucllia  tuber 08a,  now  called  Cryphiacanthus 
barbadensis. 

SNAP-TREE.  Justicia  hyssopifolia. 
8NAPWEED.  Impatien8. 
6NEEZEWEED.  Helenium  autumnale. 
SNEEZE  WOOD.  Ptcroxylon  utile. 
SNEEZEWORT.  Achillea  Ptarmica. 

8N0WBALL  TREE.  The  sterile-flow- 
ered variety  of  Viburnum  Opulus,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Gyeldrcs  Rose. 

RNOWBERRY.  Chiococca  racemosa.  — 
CRE  E PI  NG.  Chiogenes. 

SNOWDROP.  Galanthus  nivalis. 

SNOWDROP  TREE.  Chionanthus  vir- 
ginica ; also  Halesia. 

SNOWFLAKE.  Leucojum.  — , SPRING. 
Erinosma. 

SNOWFLOWER.  Chionanthus  virginica,  ! 


SNOW-MOULD.  iMnom  nivalis. 


SNOW-PLANT.  I'rolococcus. 

SOAPBERRY.  Tlie  peed  of  Sapindus 
Saponaria , 8.  emarginatus,  and  other  spe- 
cies. 

SOAPNUT.  The  fruit  of  Acacia  concinna 
(alias  Mimosa  al/stergens). 

SOAP-PODS.  The  Chinese  name  of  the 
pods  of  several  species  of  Ctcsalpinia. 

SOAP-ROOT,  EGYPTIAN.  Ggpsophila 
Struthium. 

I SOAPWOOD.  Clethra  tint  folia. 

i SOAPWORT.  Saponaria,  especially  S. 

i offlcinalis  : also  Vaccaria  vulgaris. 

i SOBOLE.  A creeping  rooting  stem. 

SOBOLEWSKIA.  A genus  of  Crucifercr 
' from  Southern  Russia.  The  plants  have 
stalked  mrdate-reniform  toothed  leaves, 
elongated  racemes  of  white  flowers,  ami 
an  indehiscent  wingless  ohlong-com  pressed 
one-celled  one-seeded  pouch.  [J . T.  S.] 

i SOBRALIA.  One  of  the  genera  of  or- 
i clilds  of  the  tribe  VanillUUr,  comprising 
about  twenty-five  tropical  American  spe- 
cies, all  terrestrial  plants  with  slender  tall 
I reedy  stems,  clothed  with  leaves  which 
are  often  plicate,  and  hearing  upon  their 
I summits  several  often  very  large  and  ex- 
tremely showy  flowers,  whirl)  In  some 
species  are  of  a thin  almost  transparent 
nature.  It  has  nearly  equal  sepals  joined 
at  their  bases,  similar  or  very  slightly 
different  petals,  an  undivided  or  three- 
lobed  cucullate  lip  rolled  round  the  long 
column,  which  Is  thln-edged  and  thickened 
upwards,  with  a trifld  anther-bed,  having 
the  anther  attached  to  the  central  of  the 
three  fleshy  segments.  The  original  and 
finest  species  of  the  genus  is  the  Peruvian 
8.  ilichotoma,  which  Poppig  describes  as 
having  bamboo-like  stems  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  high  forming  impenetrable 
thickets,  and  flowers  two  inches  long, 
white  externally  and  violet  internally. 
Other  species,  however,  far  exceed  this  In 
the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers— such, 
for  example,  as  the  S.  maerantha  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  the  very  fugitive  flower 
of  which  measures  eight  inches  across,  and 
varies  from  rich  purple  to  very  pale  rose- 
colour  or  nearly  w'Llte.  [A.  8.] 

SOCRATEA.  A small  genus  of  ralms 
Inhabiting  the  forests  of  tropical  America, 
and  formerly  associated  with  the  old  genus 
Iriartca  i Decker  in),  from  which  it  may, 
however,  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
being  very  hitter  In  every  part.  This  pro 
perty  disqualifies  the  leaves  from  being 
eaten  ns  * cabbage,’  and  in  Central  America 
.,  has  obtained  for  these  palms  the  name  of 
I Palmas  amargas,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  different  species  of  Iriartca,  which 
are  termed  there  Palmas  dulces,  and  are 
used  as  food.  The  Socraleas  are  fine  un- 
armed trees,  hearings  crown  of  pinnatifld 
leaves,  with  generally  sinuate-dentate 
segments,  below  which  the  spadices  ap- 
pear. The  spadix  Is  enveloped  lu  live  to 


eight  spathes,  nnd  one  nnd  the  same 
spadix  bears  monoecious  flowers.  The 
male  flowers  have  a three-leaved  calyx 
and  corolla,  both  valvnte,  twenty-four  or 
more  stamens,  and  a small  rudimentary 
germen  ; the  female  flowrrslmve  the  same 
kind  of  calyx  and  corolla,  but  the  latter  is 
Imbricate;  there  are  no  stamens  or  sta- 
liiinodes,  and  the  germen  is  three-celled, 
developing  into  an  elliptical  or  oblong- 
obovate  one  or  two-seeded  berry  of  an 
orauge  or  yellow  colour.  [B.  S.] 

SOCRATESIA.  A genus  of  Yacciniaceir. 
comprising  a Central  American  shrub  with 
flve-nerved  leaves,  and  pendulous  flowers 
in  terminal  racemes,  protected  by  scarlet 
bracts;  the  calyx  is  short,  tubular,  with 
live  radiating  tubular  processes  at  the 
base  : the  filaments  are  of  unequal  length, 
and  the  nnthers  open  by  two  pores  at  the 
top.  CM.  T.  M.J 

SODA.  An  alkaline  product  of  several 
species  of  Salsola , Suajda,  and  Salicornia. 

SOFTWOOD,  BLACK.  Mprsine  lata. 

SOGALGINA.  A genus  of  Composite, 
comprising  two  Mexican  weeds  furnished 
with  opposite  lance-shaped  three-nerved 
leaves,  and  solitary  stalked  yellow  flower- 
heads.  The  generic  name  Is  an  anagram 
of  Galinsoga,  a genus  with  which  these 
plants  were  formerly  confounded.  They 
differ  lu  the  lnvolucral  scales  being  in 
more  than  one  series,  and  In  the  two- 
lipped ray-florets,  the  outer  lip  larger  and 
toothed,  theinnerof  twollnear  lobes  either 
separate  or  grown  together.  [A.  A.  B.) 

SOJA  tor  S0YA1  Mspida  Is  the  only  re- 
presentative of  a genus  of  Legnminosoe  of 
the  tribe  Papilionaceie,  nnd  much  culti- 
vated In  tropical  Asin  on  account  of  Its 
beans,  which  are  used  for  preparing  a 
well-known  brown  and  slightly  salt  sauce 
(Soy),  used  both  In  Asia  and  Europe 
for  flavouring  certain  dishes,  ’especially 
beef,  and  supposed  to  favour  digestion.  Of 
late  it  has  been  cultivated  as  an  oil  plant. 
S.  hispida  Is  an  erect  hairy  herb,  with 
trlfollolate  leaves,  and  axillary  racemose 
: flowers,  which  have  a five-cleft  calyx,  a 
I papilionaceous  corolla,  ten  dladclphoussta- 
mens,  and  an  oblong  pod  which  contains 
from  two  to  live  ovate  compressed  seeds. 
Modem  botanists  generally  refer  the  plant 
to  Gltcink:  which  see.  TB.  S.j 

SOLA,  or  SOLAR.  The  light  Indian 
Spongewood  of  Bengal,  Aischynomcuc  as- 
pera. 

SOLANACF..E  (Cestracca,  Kiglitshadesi 
An  order  of  perlgynous  mnnopetalous 
dicotyledons,  characterised  by  regular  or 
nearly  regular  flowers;  the  stamens  In- 
serted In  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  equal  in 
number  to  and  alternate  with  its  lobes  ; a 
free  two-celled  ovary  with  several  ovules 
lu  each  ceil;  and  albuminous  seeds  in  a 
berry  or  capsule.  It  Is  thus  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  except  Scrophnla- 
riacere,  from  which  It  Is  only  separated  by 
I tlie  more  regular  flowers  ; while  some  ge- 


nera  are  quite  intermediate.  The  Solanaceie 
generally  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  very  rarely 
trees,  with  alternate  leaves  often  in  pairs, 
one  smaller  than  the  other;  the  Inflores- 
cence terminal,  or  more  frequently  axillary 
or  a little  above  the  axil.  They  are  natives 
of  all  tropical  countries,  more  especially 
America,  and  a few  are  found  in  more 
temperate  climates.  Many  are  remarkable 
for  their  strong  narcotic  poisonous 
qualities. 

There  are  above  sixty  genera,  variously 
distributed  into  tribes  by  different  bo- 
tanists. The  most  important  are  Sola- 
rium, Capsicum , Phy  salts , Nicotiana , 

Datura , Solandra , Petunia , Hyoscyamua , 
Atropa,  Mandragora , Lycium , and  Cestrum. 
A few  genera  forming  the  groups  called 
Xolanactw  and  Retzuicea t are  by  many 
botanists  included  auioug  Solanaccw. 

SOLANDRA.  The  name  of  Dr.  Solander, 
still  well  remembered  as  the  fellow-tra- 
veller of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Captain 
Cook,  and  for  the  importance  of  his  bo- 
ranical  observations,  has  been  attached  to 
a genus  of  tropical  American  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  Solanacetc  {Atropac&B).  The 
species  have  large  somewhat  fleshy  leaves 
clustered  near  the  ends  of  the  brandies, 
and  large  terminal  solitary  flowers ; the 
calyx  is  tubular;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped 
distended,  its  limb  ttve-lobed;  the  sta- 
mens five,  with  versatile  anthers  opening 
lengthwise;  the  ovary  partially  four- 
celled;  and  the  fruit  fleshy,  four-celled, 
surrounded  by  the  calyx.  Four  or  five 
fpecies  having  yellowish  or  greenish 
flowers  are  in  cultivation.  In  their  flowers 
and  leaves  they  resemble  the  old  Datura 
arborea.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SOLANUM.  Few  genera  of  plants  are 
more  important  than  this,  which  includes 
among  its  species  the  Potato,  and  serves 
as  the  type  of  the  order  Solanacete.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  distributed 
widely  over  tin*  globe,  but  especially  fre- 
quent In  South  America.  They  reckon 
among  them  herbs  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  lateral  or  terminal  Inflorescence. 
The  inflorescence,  indeed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance is  always  terminal,  but  in  course 
of  growth  it  becomes  bent  downwards  to 
give  place  to  a shoot,  which  is  given  off 
from  the  side  of  the  stem  lower  down,  so 
that  there  is  a reciprocal  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  shoot  and  of  the  inflores- 
cence. In  this  way  the  seeming  anomaly 
of  an  inflorescence  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  main  stem,  and  not  axillary  to  a leaf 
(frequently  not  even  opposite  to  one),  may 
be  explained.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  or 
more  segments;  the  corolla  is  rotate  or 
bell-shaped,  with  a short  tube;  the  sta- 
mens nro  generally  five  in  number,  with 
short  filaments,  and  anthers  converging 
into  a cone  round  the  style,  each  anther 
opening  by  two  pores  at  the  top.  The 
fruit  is  a berry  containing  many  seeds. 

The  most  important  of  the  many  species  Is 
S.  tuberosum,  more  familiar  under  the  name 
of  the  Potato.  Of  this  plant  the  under- 
ground steins  or  tubers  are  in  common  use 


ik 


, as  an  esculent.  These  tubers  are  frequently 
considered  roots,  but  erroneously  so,  their 
true  nature  being  revealed  by  the  little 
‘eyes*  or  rudimentary  buds,  which  under 
favourable  circumstances  become  deve- 
loped into  shoots.  A true  root,  it  may  ho 
remarked,  does  not  (except  in  certain  very 
exceptional  cases)  bear  buds  or  shoots. 
Another  proof  that  these  tubers  are  really 
dilated  branches  is,  that  occasionally 
small  leaf-bearing  tubers  are  met  with  in 
the  axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the 
plant. 

The  introduction  of  the  Potato  into 
Europe  is  ascribed  to  certain  colonists 
sent  from  this  country  to  Virginia  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
plant  is  indigenous  in  Chili  and  Peru. 
The  varieties  cultivated  in  this  country 
are  very  numerous.  The  Potato  consists 
of  amass  of  cells.eucloslngstarch'granules 
and  an  albuminous  juice.  The  chemical 
> composition  of  the  Potato  is  probably 
! subject  to  great  variations,  as  the  analyses 
| of  different  chemists  vary  considerably. 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that 
} PotatoB  contain  water  in  quantity  amount- 
ing to  three-fourths  of  their  weight,  the  ! 

I remaining  fourth  part  being  made  up  of 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  albumen,  vegetable 
j fibre,  and  a very  small  proportion  of  fatty 
I material. 

Potato g in  cultivation  are  subject  to 
! various  diseases,  the  most  important  and  j 
disastrous  of  which  is  one  which  first  [i 
made  its  appearance  (at  least  as  a w idely-  1 1 
: spread  malady)  in  1845.  This  potato-mur- 
rain appears,  from  the  researches  of  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  and  others,  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a fungus,  Botrytis  (or 
Peronospora ) in/estans , which  first  attacks 
the  leaves,  causing  discoloration,  and 
thence  rapidly  spreads  down  the  stems  to 
the  tubers.  The  principal  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease consist  in  the  increased  quantity  of 
water,  the  diminished  quantity  of  starch, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  albumen  into 
casein.  [See  Potato  Murrain.]  Owing  to 
the  almost  entire  dependence  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  on  this  vegetable  for  food,  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  ensued  from 
the  failure  of  this  crop;  and  it  is  still 
heartily  to  be  wished  that  something  of  a 
less  precarious  nature  should  l>e  grown, 
which  would  furnish  a larger  percentage 
of  nutritious  matter  than  the  potato. 
Numerous  substitutes  have  been  proposed 
and  tried,  but  time  is  required  to  combat 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  potato,  and 
to  devetope  sufficiently  the  capabilities  of 
the  proposed  substitutes. 

In  addition  to  their  use' ns  a vegetable, 
Potntos  furnish  a large  quantity  of  starch, 
employed  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 

It  forms  the  basis  of  certain  farinaceous 
foods,  as  Bright’s  Nutritious  Farina,  Ac., 
and  is  mixed  with  wheaten  flour  In  the 
manufacture  of  bread.  Tills  adulteration  . 
cun  readily  be  detected  by  the  microscope, 
especially  on  the  addition  of  a solution  of  | 
potash,  which  causes  the  starch-granules  I 
of  the  potato  to  swell  up,  while  no  effect  is  i 
produced  on  the  starch- grains  of  wheat. 
.1 
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Prom  potato-starch  is  also  procured  a 
substance  analogous  to  gum,  called  Dex- 
trine, which  is  employed  as  a substitute  for 
gum,  size,  and  paste. 

The  pulp  of  the  Potato,  after  the  cxtrac- 
; tion  of  the  starch,  becomes  hard  and  horny 
when  dried,  and  Is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  snuffboxes,  Ac,  Itaw  potatos  scraped 
are  used  as  a popular  coollngappllcatlon  to 
burns  and  scalds.  Prom  Potatos  a coarse- 
tastlng  brandy  is  prepared  in  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  Continent.  The  stem  and  leaves 
have  slightly  narcotic  properties,  on  which 
account  the  extract  from  them  has  been 
employed  as  a narcotic  to  allay  pain,  in 
cough  and  rheumatism,  Ac.  Potatos  when 
decaying  have  been  stated  to  emit  a phos- 
phorescent light,  but  this  requires  confir- 
mation. 

8.  Dulcamara , the  Woody  Nightshade  or 
Bitter-sweet,  is  a well-known  British  plant 
scrambling  over  hedges,  with  more  or  less 
cordate  leaves,  the  upper  ones  hastate : and 
the  flowers  in  drooping  cymes,  of  a purple 
colour,  with  a yellow  or  green  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  petal ; the  fruits  oval  fleshy 
and  of  a bright-red  colour.  The  young 
stems  are  collected  in  the  autumn,  for  me- 
dicinal purposes;  they  have  at  first  a hitter 
taste,  which  is  succeeded  by  an  agreeable 
sweetness.  A decoction  of  this  plant  has 
been  considered  useful  in  rheumatic  and 
skin  complaints,  but  its  efficacy  Is  very 
doubtful.  In  large  doses  it  might  act  as  an 
acrid  narcotic.  The  berries  arc  poisonous, 
and  are  stated  to  furnish  green  and  violet 
dyes. 

Another  common  species,  S.  nigrum.  Is 
often  met  with  as  a weed  in  waste  places. 
It  attains  the  height  of  a foot  or  more,  has 
ovate  wavy  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  black 
berries— whence  the  name.  Like  most  of 
Its  congeners,  this  species  possesses  slight 
narcotic  properties,  on  which  account  in 
Bohemia  the  leaves  are  placed  in  the 
cradles  of  Infants  to  promote  6leep  The 
leaves  likewise  are  used  as  soothing  poul- 
tices. In  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius,  however,  the  leaves  are  eaten  in 
place  of  spinach  ; and  the  fruit  is  said  to  be 
eaten  without  Inconvenience  by  the  sol- 
diers stationed  In  British  Kaffraria. 

Besides  tho  above-mentioned  species, 
others  are  used  for  medicinal,  alimentary, 
and  other  purposes.  Some  of  them  seem 
to  be  employed.  In  most  parts  of  the  world, 
as  narcotics  to  allay  pain,  Ac. ; others  are 
sudorific  and  purgative.  The  parts  employ- 
ed are  the  roots,  leaves,  seeds,  and  juices 
of  the  fruits.  S.  toxicarium  is  used  as  a 
poison  by  the  natives  of  Cayenne.  S.  psen- 
< jUbguina  is  esteemed  as  a valuable  febrifuge 
in  Brazil. 

Among  those  used  for  food,  of  which 
mention  has  not  hitherto  been  made,  are 
8.  album  and  8.  cethiopicum , the  fruits  of 
which  arc  used  In  China  and  Japan.  Those 
of  S.  Anguivi  are  eaten  in  Madagascar.  S. 
escnlentum  and  its  varieties  furnish  the 
fruits  known  as  Aubergines  or  BrinjaJs, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  In  France,  and 
may  occasionally  be  met  with  In  Covent 
| Garden  Market ; they  arc  of  the  size  and 


form  of  a goose’s  egg,  and  usually  of  a rich 
purple  colour.  The  Egg-plant,  which  has 
white  lorries,  is  only  a variety  of  this.  The 
| Peruvians  eat  the  fruits  of  S.  muricatum 
and  8.  quiten se;  those  of  S.  ramosum  are 
eaten  as  a vegetable  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  Tasmanian  Kangaroo  Apple  is  the  fruit 
! of  S.  laelniatum ; unless  fully  ripe,  this  Is 
I said  to  be  acrid.  In  Gipps’  Land,  Australia, 
the  natives  eat  the  fruits  of  8.  vescum , 

I which  like  the  preceding  is  not  agreeable 
till  fully  rii*?,  when  it  is  said  to  resemble 
! in  form  and  flavour  the  fruits  of  Physalis 
peruviana.  Of  other  species  the  leaves  are 
eaten : as  those  of  8.  oleraceum  in  the  West  j 
i Indies  and  Feejee  Islands,  of  S.  sessili- 
fiorum  in  Brazil,  Ac. 

Other  species  are  employed  as  dyes.  Such 
is  S.  indigoferum , cultivated  In  Brazil  for 
i the  sake  of  Us  indigo.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  8.  gnaphalioides  is  said  to  be  used 
I to  tint  the  cheeks  of  the  Peruvian  ladies, 

1 while  their  sisters  of  the  Canary  Isles 
employ  for  a similar  purpose  the  fruits  of 
! 8.  YeepertUio.  The  fruits  of  8.  saponaceum 
are  used  in  Peru  to  whiten  linen  in  place 
j of  soap.  8.  marginatum  Is  employed  in 
I Abyssinia  for  tanning  leather.  TheToiuato, 
once  included  here,  is  now  referred  to  Ly- 
copekkicum  : which  see.  [M.  T.  M.] 
The  native  country  of  the  Potato,  S.  tu- 
berosum, and  the  date  of  its  introduction 
into  Britain,  have  been  subjects  of  much 
discussion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  indigenous  in  various  parts  of  South 
America— plants  in  a wild  state  having 
been  found  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  as  well 
as  on  the  sterile  mountains  of  Central  Chili 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Spaniards  are  be- 
lieved to  have  first  brought  it  to  Europe, 
from  Quito,  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  afterwards  found  its 
way  into  Daly,  and  from  thence  it  was 
carried  to  Mons  in  Belgium  by  one  of  t lie 
attendants  of  the  Pope’s  legate.  In  1598  It 
was  sent  from  Mons  to  the  celebrated  bo- 
tanist Cluslus  at  Vienna,  who  states  that 
in  a short  time  it  spread  rapidly  through- 
out Germany.  The  flr.it  potatos  that  reach- 
ed this  country  were  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia by  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Sir  Wal- 
] ter  Raleigh  in  a.d.  1584,  and  who  returned 
in  1586.  They  were  planted  on  8ir  Walter’s 
estate  near  Cork,  and  were  used  for  food  In 
Ireland  long  before  they  were  even  known 
or  cultivated  in  England.  Gerarde  had  a 
plant  in  his  garden  in  Holborn,  and  has 
given  a figure  of  it  in  his  Herbal, published 
in  1597,  under  the  name  of  Batata  virgini- 
ana.  He  recommends  the  roots  to  be  eaten 
as  a delicate  dish,  arid  not  as  common  food. 
In  the  time  of  Janies  the  First  they  were 
so  rare  as  to  cost  two  shillings  a pound, 

I and  are  mentioned  in  1619  among  the 
articles  provided  for  the  royal  household. 

| In  1633,  when  their  valuable  properties 
had  become  more  generally  known,  they 
I were  deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  the  Royal 
Society,  which  took  measures  to  encourage 
, their  cultivation  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
j ing  famine : but  it  was  not  until  nearly  a 
| century  after  the  above  date  that  they 
' were  grown  to  any  great  exteut  in  England. 
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In  1723  they  were  Introduced  into  Scot- 
land and  cultivated  with  much  success, 
first  In  sardens.andafverwardsiabout  17GO», 
■when  they  had  become  plentiful,  in  the 
open  fields.  Since  that  period  the  prejudices 
which  so  long  existed  against  their  use 
both  In  England  and  Scotland  have  gra- 
dually vanished,  and  for  many  years  past 
the  Potato-crop  has  been  regarded  through- 
out the  British  Dominions  as  a most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  staple  commodities  of 
life,  only  second  in  importance  to  cereals. 

The  varieties  of  the  Potato  are  innume- 
rable-some early,  others  late  ; and  these 
again  differing  considerably,  not  only  In 
size  form  and  colour,  hut  in  their  quality, 
being  either  waxy,  or  dry  and  floury.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  when  a particular 
variety  has  been  grown  in  the  same  soil 
for  any  length  of  time  It  degenerates,  and 
requires  to  be  renewed  either  by  seed,  but 
more  frequently  by  resorting  to  sets  or 
sorts  which  have  been  grown  in  a diffe- 
rent soil  and  locality.  In  this  way  varieties 
are  continually  changing,  and  every  town 
or  district  has  its  particular  favourite. 

As  a vegetable,  the  Potato  is  excellent  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  dressed— whether 
plain  boiled,  steamed,  fried,  or  roasted. 
With  the  flour  of  potatos  puddings  and 
cakes  have  been  made ; starch  has  also 
been  obtained,  which  for  purity  and  nutri- 
tive properties  is  very  little  inferior  to 
arrowroot.  By  distillation  a powerful 
spirit  is  produced,  and  even  a strong  wine 
by  the  fermentative  process.  The  most  re- 
markable instance  of  the  utility  of  the 
potato  is  probably  that  of  M.  Parmentier, 
who  did  so  much  in  France  to  promote  its 
cultivation  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  who  gave  a grand  entertain- 
ment at  Paris,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Lavoisier,  and  many  other  celebrated  men 
of  that  day  were  present.  Every  dish  con- 
sisted of  potatos  dressed  in  an  endless 
variety  of  form  and  fashion;  even  the 
liquors  were  the  produce  of  this  precious 
root;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  hill  of  fare,  and  the  recipes  of  the 
cooks,  have  not  been  preserved. 

The  mysterious  disease  which  made  its 
appearance  amongst  Potatos  in  this  coun- 
try in  1345,  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  guano  as  a manure,  threatened  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  crop;  and  we  are 
still  without  any  known  preventive,  the 
disease  being  regarded  as  an  epidemic,  to 
which  the  plant  has  become  liable  at  some 
period  of  its  growth  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere.  [W.  B.  B.] 

SOLDANELLA.  A genus  of  Primnlacea ?, 
principally  distinguished  by  the  corolla, 
which  Is  somewhat  bell-slmped,  with  the 
border  five-cleft,  and  each  division  fringed 
at  the  margin.  The  species  are  small  herbs 
of  graceful  habit,  natives  of  alpine  districts 
of  Continental  Europe.  One  of  them,  S. 
alpinu,  a native  of  Switzerland,  is  well- 
known  as  an  object  of  culture.  The  generic 
name  is  from  the  Latin  solidus  ‘a  piece  of 
money,’  the  leaves  of  the  species  being  in 
shape  like  coin.  [G.  D.j 


SOLDANELLE.  (Fr.)  Convolvulus  Sol - 
dan  til  a. 

SOLDIER-WOOD.  Calliandra puiyurea. 
SO  LEA.  Viola. 

SOLEIL,  or  8.  X GRAXDES  FLEERS. 
(Fr.)  Ileliantlws  annuus.  — D'Oll.  .Vo r- 
cusus  aureus.  — VIVACE.  Helianthus 
viuitijlorus.  * 

SOLEIROLIA  Corsica  is  a delicate  little 
weed  of  the  family  Vr ticacerr,  found  lu 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  nearly  related  to 
Panetaria , but  readily  recognised  by  the 
minute  green  flowers  being  single  instead 
of  three  or  more  together  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Ilelixine  is  the  generic  name  1 
adopted  by  some  authors.  [A.  A.  B.] 

SOLE  LEATHER,  or  SOLE-LEATHER 
KEi.I’.  A name  given  to  the  thicker  La-  j 
vnnarirr,  ns  L.  digttata,  bulbosa,  Ac.,  with- 
out particular  reference  to  any  individual  I 
species.  [M.  J.  BJ  j 

80LENAXTHA.  A genus  of  Violacctt , | 
pro|>osed  by  Don.  which  has  proved  to  be 
tlie  same  as  Hymenanthera  of  Brown. 

SOLENANTHI’8.  A genus  of  lioragi-  ' 
vacate  allied  to  Cynoglossum,  from  which 
it  differs  chiefly  in  the  corolla  being  tubu- 
lar and  cylindrical.  It  is  a native  of 
Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  Taurus,  Northern 
Persia,  and  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  stem  and  foliage  resemble  those  of 
dmoglossum;  and  are  often  covered  with 
white  down  or  wool;  the  flowers  are  also 
arranged  in  scnrpiold  racemes,  as  in  that 
genus,  but  they  are  tubular,  flve-lnbed  at 
the  apex,  with  five  very  short  scales  in 
the  throat ; the  stamens  arc  more  or  less 
exserted ; the  nuts  depressed  prickly  im- 
marginate.  [J.  T.S.] 

SOLENIDIUM  racemosum.  An  epiphytal 
orchid  from  Tropical  America,  bearing 
pseudobulbs,  and  having  the  habit  of  Onci- 
clium,  from  which  it  Is  gcnerically  distin- 
guished by  the  column  In  its  early  stage 
being  bordered  by  a membrane  terminating  j 
upwards  on  each  side  In  a thin  triangular 
tooth;  by  the  presence  of  a pair  of  minute 
glands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  column  ; and 
by  the  crest  on  Its  lip  consisting  of  a pair 
of  long  feathery  raised  plates.  [A.  S.] 

SOLENOCARPrs.  An  Indian  tree  sup- 
posed to  form  a distinet  genus  of  Anacar- 
diacecr.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate, 
and  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  panicles 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  These  are 
perfect,  and  have  a flve-cleft  deciduous 
calyx,  five  petals  Inserted  with  the  teu 
i stamens  on  the  outside  of  the  disk  sur- 
rounding the  one-celled  ovary,  a short 
l style  with  oblique  stigma,  and  an  oblique 
fruit  containing  a single  pendulous  seed. 

1 The  rind  of  the  fruit  Is  traversed  by  a 
' numlier  of  channels  containing  oil— 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  from  sMn 
• a tube,'  and  carpos  ‘a  fruit.'  [M.  T.  M.] 

SOLENOGYNE.  A little  perennial  herb 
of  the  Comifositw  peculiar  to  Southeastern 
1 Australia,  where  it  grows  in  pasture-land. 
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In  aspect  it  is  very  like  our  own  daisy— 
whence  the  specific  name,  beUidioides , 
given  to  it;  but  the  much  smaller  flower- 
heads  are  different  in  structure.  There 
are  no  white  ray-florets ; all  are  tubular 
and  yellow,  the  outer  three-toothed  and 
pistil-bearing,  the  inner  four  or  flve- 
i toothed  and  with  stamens  only.  The 
achenes  are  oblong  compressed  beak  less, 

! and  without  pappus.  [.A.  A.  B.] 

SOLEXOPHORA  coccinea  is  the  sole 
i representative  of  a Mexican  genus  of 
i Gesneracecc,  with  a long  and  large  obconi- 
cai  five-cleft  calyx,  an  obliquely  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  and  an  ovary  totally  sub- 
mersed in  the  calyx.  S.  coccinea  is  a shrub 
of  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  pubescent 
branches,  opposite  ovate  dupli cato-serrate 
leaves,  one  of  each  pair  l»eing  always  of 
smaller  size  than  its  companion;  the 
flowers  are  scarlet,  and  appear  iu  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  [B.  SJ 

SOLENOSTEMMA.  A genus  of  A. tele- 
! f piadacete , containing  a single  species  from 
|j  Arabia  and  Egypt.  It  is  an  erect  branch- 
ing hoary  undershrub,  witli  white  fleshy 
, leaves,  and  white  umbellate  flowers.  The 
1 calyx  and  corolla  are  flve-parted;  the 
, ! etaininal  corona  is  cup-shaped  and  flve- 
, i lobed,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  sti pi- 
tate  gynostegiuin  ; the  clavate compressed 
pollen-masses  are  pendulous,  and  the 
follicles  ovoid  and  smooth,  with  many 
comose  seeds.  # [W.  c.j 

SOLID.  Not  hollow  or  furnished  with 
internal  cavities  of  auy  kind. 

SOLIDAGO.  Perennial  herbaceous 

| plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Corymbiferce 
j of  compound  Mowers,  distinguished  by  the 
i following  characters Florets  of  the  ray 
about  five,  yellow,  furnished  with  a hair- 
like pappus;  anthers  without  bristles  at 
the  base;  involucre  much  imbricated; 
fruit  nearly  cylindrical.  Numerous  species 
are  described  ; most  of  them  have  erect 
rod-like  scarcely-branched  stems,  with  al- 
ternate serrated  leaves,  and  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes  (often  one-sided  and 
paniculate)  of  numerous  small  yellow 
flowers.  S.  Virgaurea , the  common  Golden 
| Itod,  the  only  British  species,  is  common  in 
! woods  and  heathy  thickets,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  one  to  two  feet,  while  on 
| sea-cliffs  it  scarcely  exceeds  a few  inches. 
; The  American  species  are  frequently  culti- 
vated , hut  owing  to  their  coarse  habit  are 
mostly  confined  to  shrubberies  and  old- 
fashioned  borders,  where  their  bright  yel- 
low flowers  contrast  well  with  Mfrhae  nvis 
daisies.  The  leaves  of  S.  odora  are  fragrant, 
and  the  essential  oil  distilled  from  them  has 
been  employed  in  medicine.  French  : 
1 \ Terge  cf  Or  ; German  : Goldrutlie.  [C.A.J.] 

j SOLITARY.  Growing  singly. 

SOLLY  A.  A genus  of  Pittosporacerc 
found  in  South-western  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, and  consisting  of  climbing  shrubs, 
witli  simple  leaves,  and  blue  flowers  in 
cymes  opposite  the  leaves.  They  have  a 
| small  flve-parted  calyx,  five  ovate  cam- 

panulate  spreading  petals,  five  stamens 
with  arrnwheaded  anthers  cohering  into 
a cone  and  emitting  the  pollen  by  pores, 
a short  style  with  a partially  two-lohed 
stigma,  and  a thin  many-seeded  papery 
berry.  [R.  HJ  j 

SOLOMON’S  SEAL  Polygonatum.  — , 
FALSE.  Smilacina. 

SOLUTE.  Completely  separate  from  1 
neighbouring  parts. 

SOM.  The  Arabic  name  for  Garlic. 

SONALT.  An  Indian  name  for  the  pods 
of  L'athartocarpus  Fititula . 

SONCHUS.  A genus  of  herbaceous  I 
rarely  shrubby  plants  belonging  to  the  J 
tribe  Cichoracecn  of  compound  flow  ers.  The  ; 
principal  characters  are  Head  composed  , 
of  many  florets ; fruit  much  compressed, 
destitute  of  a beak  ; pappus  soft  hair-like, 
not  feathery.  The  most  common  British 
species  are— S.  arrensis,  Corn  Sowthistle,  a > 
perennial  herbaceous  plant  growing  among  | 
corn,  with  much-toothed  clasping  leaves,  j 
and  large  yellow  terminal  flowers,  of 
w’hich  the  stalks  and  involucre  are  thickly  \ 
clothed  w ith  glandular  hairs  ; and  S.  olera - 1 
ceus  and  S.  asper,  or  Milk  Thistle,  annuals  ; 
too  common  as  weeds  in  cultivated  ground,  ; 
with  hollow  milky  stems,  glossy  leaves,  > 
which  are  so  sharply  toothed  as  to  he  al- 
most prickly,  and  yellow  flowers.  Some 
of  the  shrubby  species,  natives  of  Madeira 
and  the  Canaries,  are  sometimes  admitted 
into  the  conservatory  for  the  sake  of  their 
elegant  foliage.  S.  tenerrimus  is  eaten  in 
Italy  as  a salad,  as  was  formerly  the  case 
with  S.  oleraceus%  though  it  has  long  given 
place  to  more  palatable  herbs.  French : 1 
Laiteron ; German  : Saudistel.  £ C . A.  J.] 

SONDERA.  A name  proposed  by  Leh- 
mann for  two  Australian  Droseras,  which  j 
have  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  fours  in- 
stead of  lieing  In  fives.  As  there  is  no 
other  difference  between  these  and  other  ] 
species,  the  genus  has  not  been  adopted. 

SONERILA.  A very  extensive  genus  of 
East  Indian  melastomaceous  plants,  re- 
markable in  the  order  for  having  all  the 
several  parts  of  their  flowers  in  whorls  of 
three,  or  trimerous,  as  it  is  technically 
called.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  are 
mostly  herbaceous,  though  sometimes  sub-  1 
shrubby,  and  of  variable  habit— some  witli  1 
and  others  without  stems,  some  glabrous 
and  others  hirsute,  and  some  with  different 
kinds  of  leaves  on  the  same  plant.  Their 
flowers  are  mostly  purple  or  violet,  home 
in  scorpioid  racemes.  £A.  SJ 

SOXF.  An  Indian  name  for  Aniseed. 

ROXNERATIA.  A genus  of  Myrtacea ?,  ! 
comprising  eight  species,  all  trees  of  mo- 
clerate  size  inhabiting  the  coast-regions  of 
India  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  j 
Archipelago.  It  ha3  been  referred  to  the  1 
loosestrife  order,  but  appears  rather  to 
belong  to  the  myrtleblooms,  its  fruit  being  j 
an  unopening  berry  divided  internally  by  . 
1 thin  partitions  into  from  ten  to  fifteen  | 
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cells.  Oiled  with  seeds  which  nestle  In  gra- 
nular pulp,  and  which  have  a curved  em- 
bryo. Its  flowers  have  a liell-shaped  four 
to  eight-cleft  calyx  cohering  with  the 
ovary  at  the  very  base ; from  four  to  eight 
petals  rising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx 
and  between  Its  lolies,  or  rarely  none  at 
all  ; numerous  stamens  rising  In  several 
series  along  with  the  petals,  and  having 
the  slender  free  filaments  curved  inward 
before  flowering;  and  a long  style  and 
roundish  stigma.  All  the  species  have 
opposite  entire  thlckish  almost  veinless 
leaves,  without  dots,  and  large  usually 
solitary  terminal  flowers. 

I)r.  M'Clelland,  In  his  Report  on  the  Teak 
forests  of  Peru,  states  that  the  Kamhala, 
ft.  apetala,  Is  found  throughout  the  Sun- 
derbunds  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
and  to  as  far  south  as  Rangoon,  and  that 
Its  strong  hard  close-grained  wood  is  used 
at  Calcutta  for  making  packing-cases  for 
I beer  and  wine.  S.  acida  Is  widely  dls- 
| persedthroughoutTropIcal  Asia, occurring 
abundantly  In  most  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago;  but  it  is  almost  ex- 
I cluslvely  confined  to  the  eeacoasts,  where 
it  grows  together  in  large  masses,  being 
what  is  railed  a littoral  and  sociable  plant. 
A kind  of  silkworm  feeds  upon  Its  leaves. 
Its  acid  slightly  hitter  fruits  are  eaten  as 
a condiment  by  the  Malays.  [A.  8.] 

SOOJEE.  Indian  wheat  ground  but  not 
pulverised  ; a kind  of  semolina. 

SOONTOOL.  The  fruit  of  Sandoricum 
indicum. 

SOOPAREE,  SOOPART.  Indian  names 
for  the  fruit  of  the  Areca  or  Iietclnut  Palm. 

SOORSA.  The  Indian  name  for  an  oil 
obtained  from  Sinapis  juncea. 

SOOTY.  As  if  smeared  with  soot.  The 
same  as  Fuliginous. 

SOPIIOCLESIA.  A genus  of  Central 
American  vacciniaceous  shrubB  that  grow 
upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  have 
Blender  branches.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
solitary  on  long  stalks,  thickened  towards 
the  base.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is  hairy; 
the  corolla  purple;  the  filaments  distinct 
one  from  the  other,  and  of  unequal  lengt  h ; 
and  the  fruit  dry  and  papery,  containing 
two  to  four  compartments.  [M.  T.  M.j 

SOPHORA.  A genus  of  Legiiminosw, 
widely  spread  through  the  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  one  of  Its  s;>ecle»  (S.  fomen- 
tosa,  a shrub  of  variable  height)  being 
found  on  the  seashores  of  Tropical  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australasia.  The 
species  are  not  numerous,  hut  they 
differ  greatly  In  general  appearance, 
some  growing  into  trees  of  large  size, 
while  others  are  shrubs,  and  one  or  two 
herbaceous  plants.  All,  however,  agree 
in  having  pinnate  leaves,  with  usually 
opiHislte  leaflets  and  an  odd  one  at  the 
end;  and  terminal  simple  racemes  or 
branching  panicles  of  flowers,  succeeded 
by  cylindrical  or  slightly  flattened  hut 


never  winged  fleshy  or  hard  woody  pods,  I 
containing  many  seeds,  between  which  | 
they  are  constricted,  and  not  usually  open-  j 
ing  at  maturity.  The  flowers  are  pea-like,  ! 
with  a rather  broad  standard. 

ft.  japonica  is  a very  handsome  tree,  long  : 
ago  introduced  Into  the  gardens  of  this  I 
country  from  China ; but  it  is  not  so 
frequently  grown  as,  from  its  ornamental 
character  and  hardiness,  it  deserves  to  be. 

It  is  of  quirk  growth,  and  forms  a large  I 
round-headed  tree  forty  feet  high  or  more, 
with  smooth  dark-green  young  branches, 
graceful  deep  bluish-green  pinnate  leaves, 
and  In  the  autumn  producing  at  t lie  ! 
points  of  the  branches  large  loosely-  I 
branching  panicles  of  small  whitish  or  I 
cream-coloured  flowers,  which  give  It  a I 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  appearance, 
though  the  flowers  themselves  are  small. 

In  China  the  flowers  are  used  for  dyeing  a 
yellow  colour.  They  are  called  Wai-fa  or 
Wal-hwa  by  the  Chinese,  and  are  employed 
to  give  the  fine  yellow  colour  to  the  silk 
used  for  the  garments  of  the  mandarins, 
and  also  for  dyeing  blue  cloth  green. 
Large  quantities  of  them  nre  thus  con- 
sumed, the  tree  being  cultivated  on  this 
account  in  the  provinces  of  Fukien,  Ho- 
nan, and  Shantung,  from  whence  sacks  full 
of  these  little  flowers  are  despatched  to 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  All  parts  of 
the  tree  possess  purgative  properties,  and 
it  is  said  that  even  those  who  merely 
prune  It  are  affected,  as  also  are  turners 
when  employed  upon  Its  fine-grained  hard 
wood.  The  tree  Is  only  known  lu  a cut-  • 
tlvatcd  state,  and  Its  native  country  is  , 
therefore  uncertain,  though  it  is  most  I 
probably  indigenous  to  either  China  or 
japan.  [A.  6.] 

SOPHOROCAPNOS.  A genus  of  Fitma- 
rmcetr  from  China,  founded  on  the  Ooryda- 
tis  pallida,  which  differs  from  the  other 
species  of  that  genus  in  having  the  pod  I 
with  membranous  transverse  partitions 
i between  the  seeds.  It  is  a weak  branched 
herb,  with  hiplnnate  leaves,  and  spicate 
pale-yellow  flowers  having  a iongish  spur. 
The  capsulesare  six  or  eight-seeded,  linear 
beaded  and  beaked.  [J.T.  SJ 

SOPHRONIE.  tFr)  Wit  tenia. 

SOPHRONITIS.  The  four  known  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  of  orchids  are  all  Bra- 
zilian, and  are  little  epiphytes  with  one- 
leaved pseudobulhs,  and  loose  axillary  few- 
flowered  racemes  of  brilliant  scarlet  or 
violet  flowers.  Though  of  small  size,  the  j 
brilliancy  of  their  tints  causes  them  to  be  j 
much  sought  after  by  cultivators.  Their 
flowers  nave  spreading,  nearly  equal,  free  I 
sepals  and  petals , an  entire  cucullate 
tongue-shaped  lip  connatewltli  the  base  of  j 
the  column,  which  is  free  and  furnished  | 
with  a wing  on  each  side  of  Its  apex,  the  ' 
wings  being  entire  and  conniving  in  front; 
and  a terminal  eight-celled  anther  contain- 
ing eight  pollen-masses.  (A.  S., 

SOPS-IN  WINE.  Dianthus  Carpophylltu. 

SORB,  The  Service-tree,  Pyrus  domes-  ! 
ties. 
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SORBIF.lt.  or  & DES  OISEAUX.  (Fr.) 
Plinth  Aucuparia.  — DES  BOIS.  Pyrus 
torminalu. 

SORBINE.  A saccharine  matter  obtained 
from  the  berries  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  Pu- 
rus Aucuparia. 

SORBUS.  The  generic  name  given  by 
Linnatus  to  the  Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan- 
tree,  the  cultivated  Service-tree,  and  a few 
others  which,  by  their  pinnate  leaves 
more  than  anything  else,  appear  to  differ 
from  Pyrus.  Modern  botanists  are,  how- 
ever, unanimous  In  referring  these  trees 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  apple  and  pear. 
See  Pyrus.  [A.  A.  B.) 

SORD1DUS.  Any  dirty  or  muddy  colour: 
thus  sordidi  lute  us  = dirty  yellow. 

SOREDIA.  A name  given  to  the  little 
mealy  patches  which  are  so  common  on 
the  tbailus  of  lichens,  and  which  arise 
from  the  rupture  of  the  outer  surface, and 
the  protrusion  of  the  gonidia  by  which 
the  lichen  Is  multiplied.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SOREMA.  A genus  of  Xolanacea  from 
Chill,  consisting  of  prostrate  annuals, 
having  convolvulaceous  blue  flowers,  and 
twenty  free  ovaries  heaped  about  the  base 
of  the  style.  The  drupes  are  one-cclled, 
one-seeded,  open  at  the  base.  [J.  T.  8.] 

SORGHO.  (Fr.)  Sorghum. 

SORGHUM.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Andropogonea- . The  In- 
florescence Is  In  panicles;  glumes  two- 
flowered,  one  neuter,  the  other  herma- 
phrodite ; pales  of  the  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers bearded,  of  the  neuter  beardless.  The 
species  of  Sorghum  are  extensively  culti- 
| vated  tor  food,  particularly  S.  vulgare.  In 
Spain,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  South 
: of  Europe,  as  well  as  In  Arabia  and  Asia 
Minor,  the  Millet  or  Guinea  Corn  occupies 
a place  similar  to  that  which  oats  and 
barley  hold  In  the  fluid-culture  of  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe.  The  flour  which 
the  round  hard  seeds  yield  is  very  white, 
and  makes  good  bread  when  properly  ma- 
nufactured. It  Is  called  Dana  In  India, 
and  Is  said  to  be  used  chiefly  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  It  Is  al.-o  em- 
ployed for  feeding  horses,  swine,  poultry, 
&c„  where  It  Is  extensively  grown.  It 
Is  frequently  cultivated  In  Botanical  Gar- 
dens In  England,  where  It  has  been  tried 
also  as  a general  crop,  but  the  climate 
has  been  found  too  cold  and  damp  for 
ripening  Its  seeds  properly.  [D.  M.] 

SORI.  The  patches  of  spore-cases  found 
on  ferns. 

SORIDIUM.  A little  slender  leafless 
annual  from  Brazil,  forming  a genus  of 
Triurtdarem,  only  differing  from  Sciaphila 
In  the  number  of  divisions  of  the  perianth 
and  of  the  stamens,  these  being  four  and 
two  respectively,  instead  of  six  and  three. 

SOROCEA.  A Brazilian  tree,  forming  a 
genus  of  Arlocarpaceoe.  The  leaves  are 
serrated  ; the  flowers  dlceclous,  the  female 
ones  borne  In  axillary  clusters.  Surround- 


ing the  ovary  Is  a tubular  five- toothed 
j perianth,  which  becomes  Incorporated 
I with  the  succulent  fruit.  There  Is  a single 
pendulous  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

80 ROMANES.  One  of  the  genera  of 
acrostichold  ferns,  consisting  of  robust 
I scandent  or  creeping  plants,  with  large 
pinnate  fronds,  dimorphous  as  usually 
occurs  in  this  group.  The  veins  are  pinnate, 
the  venules  conntvcnt,all  anastomosing  at 
an  acute  angle  and  without  free  included 
veinlets.  The  fertile  fronds  nre  contracted, 
(i  serrati folium,  the  only  species,  Is  a native 
of  Mexico  and  Columbia.  [T.  MJ 

80R0SI8,  SOROSUS.  The  fleshy  mass 
formed  by  a consolidation  of  many  flowers, 
seed-vessels,  and  their  receptacles— as  the 
Pineapple,  the  Bread-fruit,  & c. 

SORREL.  Rumex  Acetosa.  — , CLIMB- 
ING. Begonia  scandens.  — , GARDEN. 
Burner  Acctosa.  — , INDIAN.  Hibiscus 
Sabdariffa.  — , MOUNTAIN.  Oxpria.  — , 
RED.  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa.  — , SHEEPS. 
Rumex  Acetosella.  — .SWITCH.  Ddmcia 
viseosa.  — , TREK.  Rumex  Lunaria.  — , 
WOOD.  Oxalis  Acetosella',  also  Begonia 
acuti/olia. 

SORREL-TREE.  Eubotrys  or  Lyonia 
arborea. 

SOTOR.  A name  given  by  Fenzl  to 
Kigelia  pinnuta. 

SOUARI-WOOD.  A durable  timber  of 
Demerara,  obtained  from  Caryocar  tomen- 
tosum. 

SOl'CHET.  (Fr.)  Cypems.  — A PA- 
PIER. Papyrus  autiquorum.  — SULTAN. 
Cypems  csculentus. 

SOUCI.  (Fr.)  Calendula.  — D'EAU. 
Caltha  palnslris.  — DES  JARDJK8.  Ca- 
lendula officinalis.  — HYGROMETKE,  or 
rLUVIAL.  Bimorphotheca  pluvialis. 

SOUDE.  (Fr.)  Salsola.  — COMMUNE. 
Salsola  Soda.  —COl'CII  EE.  Salsola  Kali. 

SOUFRE  VEGETAL.  (Fr.)  Lycopodium 
clavatum. 

SOULAMEA.  A genus  of  the  Simaru- 
baceev  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas  aud  the 
Feejee  Islands,  and  represented  by  a single 
species,  S.  amara,  a tree  with  simple  alter- 
nate stalked  obovate  leaves,  and  small 
green  flowers  disposed  in  short  axillary 
Bplkes.  The  fruits  are  singular,  being  very 
markedly  lieart-shaped,  whence  the  plant 
has  been  called  Cardiophora  and  Cardio- 
carpus.  They  are  compressed,  coriaceous 
in  texture,  aud  about  an  Inch  in  length; 
and  in  their  absence  the  plant  may  bo 
known  from  Its  allies  by  the  flowers.wblch 
have  three  sepals,  six  stamens,  and  a two- 
celled  and  two-ovuled  ovary  tipped  with 
| two  short  styles.  Like  the  Quassia  and  i 
most  others  of  the  family,  this  plant  is 
| excessively  bitter  In  all  Its  parts.  The  root 
and  hark,  bruised  and  macerated  in  water, 

; are  used  in  India,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  (tc., 
i as  an  emeticand  tonic,  in  pleurisy,  asthma, 

I cholera,  snake-bites,  epilepsy,  &c.  These 
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plains  were  formerly  placed  In  the  order 
Polygalaceie.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SOULANGIA.  A name  under  which 
Brongnlart  proposed  to  separate  some 
species  of  Phylica  as  a distinct  genus,  but 
the  characters  given  have  not  proved 
sufficiently  constant  for  its  adoption  by 
subsequent  botanists. 

SOULIER.  (Fr.)  Cypripedium. 

SOUM.  A negro  name  for  Balanites 
cegyptiaca. 

SOURING.  A country  name  for  the  Crab 
apple. 

SOORSOP.  The  fruit  of  Anona.  mitri- 
catu. 

SOURWOOD.  Lyonia  arborea. 

SOCSHCMBER.  Bolanum  mammosum. 

SOUTUERNWOOD.  Artemisia  Abrota- 
num. 

SOUVIENS-TOI  DE  MOL  (Fr.)  ityo- 
sotis  palustris. 

SOW  A.  Anethum  Sousa. 

80WBANE.  Chenopodium  rubrum. 

SOW  BREAD.  Cyclamen  europceum. 

SOWDWORT.  Salsola  Kali. 

SOWERB.EA.  A genus  of  Liliacete  con- 
sisting of  two  Australian  species,  with 
much  of  the  appearance  of  Allium,  but 
without  the  odour  of  garlic  or  the  bulb  of 
that  genus.  The  root  consists  of  a cluster 
of  fibres,  emitting  long  narrow  radical 
leaves,  and  erect  scapes  bearing  each  a 
dense  head  or  umbel  of  pint  flowers  sur- 
rounded by  a few  short  bracts.  They  are 
at  once  distinguished  from  those  of  Allium 
by  the  stamens,  of  which  three  only  bear 
anthers,  the  other  three  being  reduced  to 
short  scales.  Both  species,  & juncea  and 
S.  bixiflara,  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
cultivation  In  our  greenhouses. 

SOWTHISTLE.  Sonchus. 

SOT.  A sauce  originally  prepared  in  the 
East,  and  said  to  be  produced  from  the 
beans  of  Soj a hispida. 

SOYEU8E.  (Fr.)  Asclepias  syriaca. 

BOYMIDA  / ebri/uga , the  Rohunaof  Hin- 
dustan, Is  the  sole  represen tativeof  agcnus 
of  Cedrelacea,  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies. 
It  Is  a useful  tonic  In  Intermittent  fevers; 
but  Ainsllc  found  that  it  deranged  the  ner- 
vous system,  occasioning  vertigo  and  sub- 
sequent stupor,  if  given  beyond  the  extent 
of  four  or  five  drachms  in  twenty-four 
hours.  It  has  been  employed  successfully 
in  India  In  bad  cases  of  gangrene,  and  in 
Great  Britain  In  typhus-fever,  and  as  an 
astringent.  It  forms  a tall  tree,  with  wood 
resembling  mahogany,  and  a very  bitter  as- 
tringent bark.  On  the  Coromandel  coast  of 
Indiait  Is  known  as  the  Redwood-tree.  The 
leaves  are  paripinnate,  the  panicles  large, 
and  eitheraxlllary  or  terminal.  Both  calyx 
and  corolla  are  composed  of  five  leaves, 
and  the  capsule  is  woody,  and  flve-valved 


five-celled,  each  cell  containing  several 
winged  seeds.  • [B.  8J 

SPACHEA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican trees  or  shrubs  of  the  family  bhilpir 
ghiaceee.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal 
racemes,  aud  have  a Qve-parted  calyx, 
whose  segments  are  provided  at  the  base 
with  two  glands  ; petals  live,  larger  than 
the  calyx,  bent  backwards;  stamens  ten, 
some  of  them  abortive,  the  filaments  com- 
bined at  the  base  iuto  a hairy  ring  adnate 
to  the  calyx  ; fruit  a woody  drupe,  with  a 
two-celled  stone,  and  one  seed  In  each 
stone.  [M.T.MO 

8PADICEU8.  Bright  brown ; pure  and 
very  clear  brown. 

SPADIX.  A branch  or  axis  bearing  nu- 
merous closely-packed  sessile  flowers,  and 
Inclosed  in  a spatlie  or  spathes;  a spike 
inclosed  in  a spathe. 

SP.ETLUM.  A North-west  American 
name  for  Lewisia  rediviva. 

SPAIRELLE.  (Fr.)  Spiraea. 

8PALANTHUS  con/ertus.  The  sole  re- 
presentative of  a genus  of  Combrctacece, 
confined  to  the  Malayan  Islands.  It  is  a 
glabrous  shrub,  with  ovate  oblong  leaves' 
without  stipules,  and  terminal  spikes  of 
Bessile  white  flowers.  The  calyx  has  a 
long  tube,  the  corolla  five  petals ; the  sta- 
mens are  ten  In  number,  and  the  capsule 
is  large,  and  has  five  wings,  and  five  one- 
Beeded  cells.  [B.  8.] 

8PALLANZANIA.  A Madagascar  tree 
forming  a genus  of  Cinchonaceie.  The 
flowers  are  in  terminal  corymbs ; the  live 
lobes  into  which  the  limb  of  the  calyx  is 
divided  are  leafy ; the  corolla  Is  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a long  slender  tu!>e  and 
: spreading  flve-lobed  limb ; there  are  live 
stamens  attached  to  and  projecting  from 
■ the  throat  of  the  corolla ; and  the  capsule 
is  crowned  by  the  calyx-limb,  two-celled, 
dividing  from  above  downwards  into  two 
valves.  The  same  name  is  synonymous 
with  Gustavia  and  Aremonia,  two  widely 
different  genera.  CM.  T.  M.J 

SPAN.  Nine  inches,  or  the  space  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  little  finger  when 
spread  out. 

SPANISH  DAGGER.  A West  Indian 
name  for  Yucca  aloifolia. 

SPANISH  JUICE.  The  extract  of  the 
root  of  the  Liquorice,  Glycyrrliita  glabra. 

SPANISH  NEEDLES.  A name  given  in 
the  West  Indies  to  the  fruits  of  a species 
of  Bidens. 

SPARASSIS.  A fine  genus  of  hymeno- 
mycetous  Fungi,  exactly  intermediate  as 
regards  form  between  the  club-shaped 
natural  order  Clavati  on  the  ono  band, 
and  the  ear-shaped  Auricularini  on  the 
other,  but  lr,  substance  and  natural  affinity 
really  belonging  to  the  former.  It  forms 
large  subhemlspherical  masses  a foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  consisting  of  numerous 
plates,  which  fructify  all  round  aud  ro- 
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semble  a particular  form  of  macaroni.  Two  i SPARROWTOXGUE.  Polygonum  avicu- 


Bpeclea  at  least  afford  a most  excellent  and  | lave. 
i abundant  food.  They  are  found  In  the  j sr 
I pine  and  mixed  woods  of  Sweden  and 
Germany,  and  both  are  said  to  be  equally  si 
delicious.  Neither  appears  In  a consider-  i,utc 
able  collection  made  in  Hungary,  nor  do 
their  esculent  properties  appear  to  be  re-  bl 
cognised  there.  S.  crispa  has  recently 
! been  found  In  Britain.  [M.  J.  B.]  , 


SPARATTOSPERMA.  Tecoma. 

SPARAXIS.  Tlie  Rpecles  composing  I 
this  genus  of  Iridacea:  inhabit  the  Cajie  of  ! 
Good  Ho[>e,  and  are  herbs  with  bulbous 
tubers,  simple  or  paniculate  stems,  serrate  i 
narrow  leaves,  and  large  showy  flowers 
arranged  In  spikes.  Both  calyx  and  co- 
rolla are  composed  of  three  parts  ; there  ' 
are  three  stamens,  and  a three-celled 
capsule  enclosing  numerous  round  seeds. 
The  bulbous  tubers  of  S.  bulbi/era  are  edi- ! 
ble.  [B.  80  ! 

SPARGANIUM.  A genus  of  water-plants 
! belonging  to  Typliacea,  and  found  In  al- 
I most  every  part  of  the  world,  Including 
the  British  Islands.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
and  the  flowers  are  monoecious  and  ar- 
ranged in  globular  heads,  the  upper  ones 
containing  the  male  flowers.  There  Is  no 
perianth ; the  stamens  are  numerous ; 
and  there  are  several  ovaries,  each  con- 
taining one  pendulous  ovule.  The  fruit  Is 
drupaceous,  and  one  to  two-celled.  The 
root  of  S.  ramosnm  and  of  S.  simplex  was 
j formerly  used  medicinally  under  the  name 
of  Radix  fiparganll,  and  was  supposed  to 
cure  snake  bites.  The  stem  has  been  used 
for  in idt i a g paper.  [B.  SO 

| SPARGELLK.  (Fr.)  Genista  sagittalis. 

' SPARGOULE,  or  SPARGOUTE.  (Fr.) 
Spergula. 

8PARMANNIA.  A genus  of  Tiliaeeee, 
known  from  among  Its  allies  by  the  outer 
I series  of  the  very  numerous  stamens  being 
destitute  of  anthers,  and  by  the  globular 
- or  ovoid  capsular  fruits  (the  Biro  of  a niar- 
I ble  or  larger)  being  covered  with  prickles 
1 or  tubercles.  The  four  known  species, 
natives  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa, 
arc  shrubs  or  trees,  with  lieart-shaiied 
toothed  or  lobed  leaves,  and  terminal 
cytnes  of  white  flowers. 

The  genus  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  A. 
Sparmann,  a Swedish  botanist,  who  went 
with  Captain  Cook  on  his  second  voyage 
round  the  world,  and  introduced  the  well- 
; known  .S',  afrirana,  which  is  commonly 
met  with  in  greenhouses.  It  Is  a shrub  of 
i three  to  twelve  feet,  with  long-stalked 
heart-shaped  leaves,  clothed  with  soft 
downy  and  pretty  white  flowers  produced 
in  stalked  umbels;  and  consisting  of  four 
narrow  sepals,  four  petals,  many  stamens 
with  yellow  lilaments  and  purple  anthers, 
and  a five-celled  ovary  tipped  with  a stm- 
! pie  style.  [A.  A.  BJ 

j SPARROWGRAS&  A corruption  of 
Asparagus. 


SPARROVTWORT.  Passcrina. 

SPARSE.  Scattered,  Irregularly  distri- 
buted. 

SPAKSETTE.  (Fr.)  Kardus  stricta. 

SPART.  The  Esparto,  Machrochloa  tena- 
cissima. 

8PART1ANTHCS.  Spartium. 

SPARTINA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Chloridete.  It  has  the 
Inflorescence  In  raceme-like  spikes  ; spike-  i 
lets  one-sided,  Inserted  In  a double  row; 
glumes  keeled  membranaceous,  pointed  or 
shortly  awned  ; pales  two  awnless,  cleft  i 
and  toothed,  shorter  than  the  glumes;  ■ 
stamens  three  ; styles  two,  very  long; 
seed  compressed  and  smooth.  Steudel  I 
describes  twenty  species  under  tills  genus, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  American. 
The  British  representatives,  ft.  stricta  and 
,S.  nltemifolia,  arc  among  the  rarest  of 
j British  grasses.  [D.  MJ 

SPARTIUM.  The  generic  name  of  the  ; 
well-known  Spanish  Broom,  which  differs 
from  our  native  broom,  Sarothamntu  sco- 
parius.  In  the  calyx  being  split  above,  and 
thus  one  Instead  of  two-lipped.  The  plant 
Is  widely  spread  over  tlie  Mediterranean  I 
region,  and  has  been  cultivated  In  British 
gardens  for  upwards  of  300  years.  The 
growth  Is  like  that  of  the  common  broom, 
but  the  green  polished  twigs  are  terete 
and  rush-ilke,  instead  of  angular;  while 
they  are  usually  devoid  of  leaves,  the 
latter  when  present  living  lnnce-sliaped  or 
linear.  The  handsome  yellow  pea-flowers,  I 
arranged  In  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  are  highly  perfumed,  and  very  at- 
j tractive  to  bees.  A double-flowered  variety 
| Is  in  cultivation. 

lJy  macerating  the  twigs  a good  fibre  Is 
obtained,  which  Is  made  into  thread  In 
Languedoc,  and  Into  cord  and  a coarse 
sort  of  cloth  In  Dalmatia.  The  flowers  are 
said  to  afford  a yellow  dye,  and  the  seeds 
In  large  doses  are  emetic  and  purgative, 

; and  sometimes  used  In  dropsy  like  those  1 
1 of  the  common  broom.  Besides  Its  name 
of  S.  juncevm,  the  plant  is  known  by  those 
of  Spartianthus  junrens  and  Genista  hispa- 
I nica.  The  name  Spartium  Is  from  the 
Greek  word  denoting  ‘ cordage,'  in  allusion 
to  the  use  of  the  plant.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SPARTOTHAMNUS.  A genus  of  Myo- 
poracea’ , containing  a single  species  from 
Australia.  It  Is  a branching  shrub,  having  ; 
the  habit  of  some  species  of  Spartitim.  ' 
The  branches  are  tetragonous  opposite  n 
ami  rigid,  and  hear  a few  small  de-  ; 
clduous  and  opposite  leaves:  while  the  | 
white  flowers  are  home  on  short  pedicels 
in  tlit-  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  The 
calyx  Is  five  parted,  the  corolla  cainpanu-  ' 
)Rte  and  subregular,  the  four  stamens  arc 
somewhat  unequal,  the  style  Is  bifid  at 
the  apex,  and  the  ovary  Is  four-celled,  with  [ 
a single  ovule  in  each  cell.  [ W.-CJ  I 
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SI’ATH  ACK.E.  A Lin  mean  order  eiful-  . the  Bletidece  lrll>e  of  ephlendreous  orchids, 


Talent  to  Amuryllidaceie. 

SPATHACEOUS.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a spathe,  or  being  furnished  with  one. 

SPATHE.  A large  bract  rolling  over 
an  inflorescence  autl  guarding  it  while 
young. 

i SPATHELIA.  A genua  of  Simarubacecr, 
comprising  trees,  natives  of  mountainous 
l regions  in  the  West  Indies.  They  are 
lofty  and  handsome,  with  large  pinnate 
I leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  small  red- 
I dish  (lowers.  The  calyx  is  live-parted ; the 
i petals  five,  overlapping;  stamens  of  the 
male  flower  live,  flattened,  generallyhut  not 
> always  having  a cleft  scale  at  their  base; 
I ovary  rudimentary,  on  a short  stalk.  In 
j the  perfect  flowers  arc  five  stamens  and  a 
three-celled  ovary,  surmounted  by  a short 
three-cleft  style  ; fruit  dry  three-cornered 
winged,  three-celled.  S.  simplex  Is  a very 
handsome  stove-plant,  with  large  spread- 
j lug  panicles  of  red  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.J 

1 SPATHELL.E.  The  pales  and  glumes  of 
grasses. 

SPATfllCAIlPA.  Tills  name  has  been 
! given  to  an  herbaceous  plant  forming  a 
| genus  of  A racete.  The  species  is  a native 
| of  I.a  Plata,  and  throws  up  a single  hastate 
' leaf,  a slender  erect  stalk  longer  than  the 
leaf,  and  terminated  by  the  inflorescence, 
. which  consists  of  a spathe  adherent  to  the 
spadix.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  three 
rows;  the  central  one  consists  of  male 
flowers,  the  lateral  ones  of  female  flowers  ; 
( the  anthers  open  by  pores ; the  ovaries  are 
free  one-celled,  with  a single  ovule ; and 
the  fruit  llesby.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SI’ATIIILLA.  A secondary  spathe  in  a 
spathaccous  iuflorcsceiice,  as  in  Palms. 

8PATHIUM.  One  Of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  genus  Epidendrum,  Including  those 
species  (between  forty  and  Dfty  in  num- 
ber) with  slender  leafy  erect  stems,  and 
Mowers  on  a long  peduncle  proceeding 
from  a spathe  consisting  of  one  or  more 
equltant  bracts.  The  Mowers,  have  the  lip 
wholly  attached  to  the  column,  [A.  S.] 

SPATHODEA.  A genus  of  Bignoniacece, 
composed  of  tall  trees  Inhabiting  Tropical 
Asia  and  Africa,  having  impariplunato 
leaves,  paniculate  flowers,  a spathaccous 
calyx,  a more  or  less  bell  or  fuuuel-shaped 
corolla  of  a bright-yellow  orange  or  pur- 
plish colour,  and  a capsular  fruit  divided 
Into  two  cells  by  a partition  placed  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  valves.  S. 
licvis  Is  an  inmate  of  our  hothouses,  and 
j is  like  all  the  other  species  highly  orna- 
mental on  account  of  Its  foliage  and 
n blossoms.  All  the  climbing  species  (na- 
tives of  America)  formerly  classed  with 
| this  genus  have  been  referred  to  Voli- 
clitindra  and  Macfadycna : whilst  all  the 
white  Powering  kinds  (including  the  New 
Holland  ones)  constitute  the  genus  Duh- 
chandrone.  [B.  8.] 

BPATHOGLOTTia  One  of  the  genera  of 


distinguished  from  Blelia  itself  by  the 
middle  segment  of  its  deeply  three-parted  I 
lip  having  a claw  or  stalk,  with  two  tuber-  I 
cles  or  plates  at  its  lmse,  and  by  Its  two-  | 
relied  anther.  All  Its  species  are  Asiatic,  I 
and  terrestrial  plants,  with  subterranean  J 
corms,  plicate  sword-shaped  leaves,  and  j 
generally  yellow  Mowers.  [A.  8.) 

I SPATHCLATE.  Oldong,  with  the  lower 
end  very  much  attenuated,  so  that  the 
whole  resembles  a druggist's  spatula. 

SPATIIULEA,  or  SPATHCLAUIA.  A ] 
genus  of  Fungi  allied  to  Helvetia,  and  dls- 
tinglshed  by  the  compressed  receptacle  J 
running  down  the  stem  on  either  side,  and 
confluent  with  it.  The  only  species,  S. 
flamda,  which  has  the  hymentum  of  a 
beautiful  hufT,  contrasting  well  with  the 
whitish  stem,  Is  hot  uncommon  in  flrwood, 
and  is  very  beautiful.  [M.  J.  B.J 

SPATULE.  (Fr.)  Iris  feetidisnma. 

SPATULUM.  A North-west  American 
name  for  Leictsia  rediviva. 

SPAWN.  The  same  as  Mycelium. 

SPEARMINT.  Mentha  viridis. 

SPEAIIWOOD.  Acacia  doratoxylcm. 

SPEAlt  WOIIT.  Ranunculus  Lingua  and 
R.  Flam  multi. 

SPEAUTRE.  (Fr.)  Triticum  Spclta. 

SPECIFIC  CHARACTERS.  The  short 
descriptions  by  which  botanists  endeavour 
to  distinguish  one  species  from  another. 

8PECCLARIA.  A genus  of  Campanu- 
laceai  having  the  tube  of  the  calyx  long, 
the  corolla  wheel-shaped  and  tlve-lobed, 
Hve  stamens  with  Mat  hairy  filaments,  a 
short  style  with  ten  lines  of  hairs,  and  a I 
long  seed-vessel  oppnlng  by  valves  above 
the  middle  or  near  the  apex.  The  species 
are  small  herbs,  natives  of  Middle  Asia 
(one  found  In  America),  having  the  leaves 
alternate,  the  lower  differing  In  form  from 
the  others,  and  the  Mowers  varying  In 
colour— blue  purple  or  white.  The  name 
is  from  the  Latin  speculum  ‘a  mirror,' to 
Indicate  the  brightness  of  the  flowers  In 
sunshine.  [G.  B.J 

SPEEDWELL.  Veronica. 

SPELT.  An  inferior  kind  of  wheat 
grown  In  France  aud  Flanders,  Triticum 
Spelta. 

SPERAGE.  Asparagus  officinalis. 

8PERGULA.  Hcrhareous  plants  of  hum-  . 
hie  growth,  with  slender  stems  and  very 
narrow  leaves  belonging  to  the  order  Illc-  i 
cebraccce.  The  characters  arc  Calyx  flve-  j 
parted  ; petals  five,  entire;  stamens  flve  or 
ten.  inserted  on  a perlgypous  ring;  styles 
flve,  distinct;  seeds  numerous,  keeled  or 
winged  round  the  edge.  8.  anemia,  the 
Corn  Spurrey,  a common  weed  in  cornfields 
nnd  cultivated  ground  generally,  especially 
where  the  soil  Is  light  or  sandy.  Is  a strag- 
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what  downy  stems  and  leaves,  the  latter 
awl  shaped  and  nearly  cylindrical— the 
longest  an  Inch  long  or  more,  disposed  In 
opposite  tufts  at  the  knots  of  the  stems 
which  are  swollen.  The  flowers,  which  arc 
white, grow  In  loose  terminal  panicles;  and 
their  stalks,  when  the  fruit  is  approaching 
maturity,  become  reflexed  so  as  to  form  an 
acute  angle  with  the  stem.  According  to 
Don,  this  plant  Is  grown  on  the  Continent 
to  serve  as  pasture  for  cattle.  Imparting  a 
One  flavour  to  mutton,  and  enriching  the 
milk  of  cows.  S.  pili/nra  has  of  late  years 
been  grown  in  English  gardens  as  a sub- 
stitute for  grass  on  lawns.  Its  foliage  is 
of  a pleasant  green  colour  and  delicate 
texture;  It  soon  establishes  Itself,  and 
possesses  the  recommendation  of  retaining 
Its  verdure  In  the  dryest  and  hottest  sea- 
sons. The  latter  advantage  it  owes  to  the 
fart  that  it  belongs  to  a class  of  plants 
which  evaporate  their  moisture  slowly, 
while  Its  long  fibrous  roots  descend  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  bo  little  affected  by 
drought.  French : Spergule ; German : 
Ackerspergel.  [C.  A.  J.] 

8PERGITLARIA.  A genus  of  niecefrractm 
often  called  Lepigonvm,  and  consisting  of 
small  weedy  herbs,  occurring  In  the  tem- 
perate zones  chiefly  on  the  seacoast,  with 
opposite  or  fasclculate-whorled  setaceous 
or  more  or  less  cylindrical  fleshy  leaves, 
scarlous  stipules,  and  lilac  or  pink  flowers 
in  dichotomous  or  racemose  cymes,  the 
pedicels  reflexed  after  flowering.  The 
catyx  is  flve-parted  ; the  petals  five,  rarely 
absent;  stamens  five  or  ten  (sometimes 
fewer),  situated  on  an  obsolete  perigynous 
ring ; style  three  or  five  i rarely  two)  cleft ; 
capsule  three  or  flve-valved ; seeds  often 

i margined  or  membranously  winged.  There 
are  several  British  species.  ;j.  T.  SJ 

; 8PERMACOCE.  Tropical  weeds  of  the 
family  Cinchonacem.  The  flowers  are  axil- 
lary sessile  or  somewhat  whorled,  white 
or  blue,  the  corolla  salver-shaped.  When 
ripe  the  fruit  splits  into  two  valves  from 
above  downwards,  one  valve  remaining 
attached  to  Clio  partition, and  therefore  the 
cavity  formed  by  those  parts  remains,  for 
a time  at  least,  closed ; the  other  valve 
becomes  detached  from  the  partition,  so 
that  the  second  cell  of  the  fruit  Is  thus 
opened.  Both  cells  contain  a single  seed. 
8.  ferruginea  is  employed  instead  of  Ipeca- 
cuanhafn  Brazil : so  also  is  S.  Poaya.  In  the 
West  Indies  8.  verticillata  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  root  of  8.  hispida  is 
employed  in  India  asasudorifle:  It  Is  slated 
to  possess  similar  properties  to  Sarsapa- 
rilla. The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
tperma  ‘ seed  ' and ake  ‘point,’  said  to  be 
in  allusion  to  the  point-llke  calyx-teeth 
surmounting  the  seed- vessel.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8PERMANGIU1L  The  case  containing 
the  spores  of  Algal  a. 

8PERMATIA.  See  Spermogosia. 

BPERMATOCTSTIDICM.  The  supposed 
male  organs  of  the  rnuscal  alliance.  See 
Axthsridia. 


I SPERM  AT0Z0ID8.  It  Is  now  as  certain 
r that  Impregnation  takes  place  in  many 
• cryptogams  as  In  phtenngams,  but  the 
mode  In  thetwo  Is  very  different,  and  that 
| In  cryptogams  follows  rather  the  type  of 
the  animal  than  that  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. As  however  there  was  some  doubt 
on  the  subject  when  the  structure  of  the 
male  organs  was  at  first  well  ascertained, 
the  spiral  bodies  by  which  Impregnation  i 
| is  accomplished  In  acrogens  were  called 
Spermatozolds,  to  distinguish  them  from  I 
the  spermatozoa  of  animals.  In  acrogens 
they  appear  always  to  be  more  or  less  spiral, 

1 though  the  spire  Is  sometimes  much  ex- 
j parnled  ; and  the  bodies  in  this  case,  with 
their  two  lash-llke  appendages, approach  the 
I type  which  is  usual  amongst  A/(7<r,in  which 
class  they  are  sometimes  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  the  really  reproductive 
zoospores.  In  Fungi,  unless  Saprolegnia 
and  Its  allies  he  included,  the  impregnating 
bodies  or  Spermatia  are  more  like  minute 
pollen-graln3,  though  there  Is  no  evidence 
at  present  that  they  perform  their  func- 
tions by  a kind  of  germination.  In  ferns, 
Equieeta,  and  Sahinia,  Instead  of  the  two 
long  appendages  there  are  a multitude  of 
shorter  ones.  Their  motion  when  Im- 
mersed In  water  is  very  lively  and  various. 
They  are  produced  In  a peculiar  cellular 
tissue  from  the  endochrome,  and  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  partly  from  that  and 
partly  from  the  walls  of  the  cells.  It  was 
once  believed,  in  consequence  of  the  faith 
l reposed  in  Schleidcn’s  theory  of  reproduc- 
tion In  phsenogams,  that.the  Spermatozolds 
of  ferns  when  entering  the  archegonla 
I did  not  perform  the  office  of  impregnation, 
but  themselves  by  cellulardlvlelon  became 
the  new  plant.  This  notion,  however,  is 
now  exploded.  [M.J.  BJ 

SPERMIDIUM.  One  of  the  names  of 
the  Achene.  • 

8PERM0DERM.  The  skin  or  testa  of  a 
seed. 

8PERMODON.  A genus  of  sedge-grasses, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Eliynchosporete. 
Splkelets  of  inflorescence  one  or  few-flow- 
ered; flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polyga-  j 
mous;  scales  subdistlchous,  without  bris- 
tles ; Btamens  one  to  three;  styles  two  to 
three-cleft.  The  few  species  described 
under  this  genus  are  natives  of  Brazil  and 
New  Holland.  [D.  M.j  i 

RPERMOQONIA.  Almost  all  Lichens 
exhibit  in  different  parts  of  their  thallus 
black  or  brownish  specks,  whose  nature  , 
has  been  variously  Interpreted  by  authors. 
Some  have  considered  them  as  transfer-  . 
matlons  of  the  shields  by  which  Lecidcm  . 
or  other  shield-bearing  genera  are  trails-  ! 
formed  Into  Bndocarpa  or  Verrucaritce ; j 
while  others  like  Hedwlg,  with  more  pro- 
bability, have  regarded  them  as  male  or-  j 
gans.  With  the  older  microscopes  it  was  1 
Impossible  to  ascertain  their  structure.  It 
now  however  appears  that  they  all  produce, 
either  on  simple  or  branched  threads,  1 
naked  extremely  minute  bodies,  which  are 
mostly  short  and  linear  and  straight  or  j 
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curved,  but  in  some  cases  elliptic  or  irre- 
, gular  like  the  stylospores  of  Fungi.  These 
bodies  were  at  first  asserted  by  Itzlgsohn 
I to  have  active  motion,  but  this  has  not 
I been  confirmed  by  the  generality  of  ob- 
servers, who  regard  whatever  motion  may 
appear  as  simply  molecular  or  (as  it  is  some- 
times called)  Brownian.  Certain  it  is  that 
they  have  no  whip-like  appendages,  such 
, ns  are  so  commonly  found  in  the  sperma- 
tozolds  of  Algce,  or  even  in  their  zoospores. 

1 As  these  bodies  are  so  general  in  Lichens, 

; as  appears  from  the  admirable  memoirs  of 
the  Tuiasnes  and  Dr.  Lindsay,  it  is  highly 
i probable  that  they  are  of  sexual  impor- 
tance. The  case  scarcely  admits  of  direct 
proof,  but  the  absence  of  motile  threads 
or  active  motion,  however  produced,  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  it  does  not  follow, 
because  they  exist  In  some  Cryptogams, 
that  they  should  exist  in  all.  Since  there 
is  some  difference  of  structure,  and  doubts 
may  exist  as  to  their  real  nature,  the 
Messrs.  Tulasne  have  thought  it  l>est  to 
propose  for  the  cysts  the  name  Spermo- 
gonla,  and  for  the  spore-like  bodies  that  of 
Spermatia.  In  a few  cases,  as  in  Peltidea, 
the  spermatia,  as  said  above,  resemble 
stylospores,  but  on  the  contrary  in  several 
Fungi  there  are  bodies  exactly  resembling 
spermatia  as  well  as  stylospores.  [M.  J.  B.j 

8PEH.MOPHOIU7M.  A cord  which  bears 
the  seeds  of  some  plants ; also  the  placenta 
itself. 

SPERMOTHECA.  The  seed-vessel ; the 
case  In  which  seeds  are  contained. 

BPEItMCM.  In  Greek  compounds  a 
seed,  or  any  seed-like  part. 

8FHACELE.  A genus  of  Ldbiatas,  dis- 
tinguished from  its  congeners  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters  .-—Corolla  having  a wide 
tube,  the  upper  lip  slightly  bifid,  the  lower 
longest  and  notched  ; filaments  of  the  sta- 
mens smooth.  The  species  are  undershrubs, 
natives  of  Western  America  from  Califor- 
nia to  Chili,  with  wrinkled  and  opposite 
leaves,  which  are  hoary  beneath,  the  Bow- 
ers in  loose  whorls.  The  name  Is  from  the 
Greek  word  sphukos  ‘gage,’  Indicating 
some  resemblance  to  that  plant.  [G.  DJ 

RPH.ERALCEA.  Closely  allied  to  Malm, 
and  belonging  to  the  Italvaeea,  this  genus 
Is  principally  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  three  ovules  In  each  compartment  of 
the  ovary ; the  upper  one  ascending,  the 
two  lower  ones  pendulous.  The  fruit  Is 
globular,  consisting  of  several  carpels  con- 
taining three  seeds, or  by  abortion  one  only. 
The  carpels  open  along  one  edge,  and  ulti- 
mately separate  one  from  the  other.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Tropical  America. 
Some  of  them  are  employed  medicinally 
for  their  demulcent  properties,  as  marsh- 
mallow is  with  us.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPH.ERANTHTJS.  A genus  of  the  Com- 
posure containing  about  a dozen  species 
of  much-branched  glutinous  smooth  or 
downy  annual  weeds,  found  In  tropical  or 
tubtropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
ralasla.  They  have  winged  stems  f umtsned 


with  oblong  or  lance-shaped  decurrent 
leaves,  and  the  flower-heads  are  borne  In 
dense  spherical  clusters,  so  that  without 
examination  a cluster  of  flower-heads 
might  be  readily  mistaken  for  a single  one. 
The  florets  are  pink,  all  tubular,  the  outer 
ones  fertile  and  three-tootbed,  the  inner 
sterile  and  flve-toothed  ; the  achenes  are 
Btnooth  or  downy,  and  without  pappus. 
S.  mollis,  a common  Indian  weed  on  dry- 
cultivated  land,  Is  remarkable  when  fresh 
for  the  strong  honey-like  odour  secreted 
by  the  Innumerable  soft  glandular  hairs 
which  clothe  the  whole  plant.  [A.  A.  B.J 

RPH.-ERENCH  YMA.  Spherical  or  sphe- 
roidal cellular  tissue,  such  as  is  found  In 
the  pulp  of  fruits. 

8PH.ERIACEI.  A large  and  Interesting 
order  of  sporldilferous  Fungi,  but  more 
Important  In  a botanical  than  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view.  They  are  characterised 
by  carbonaceous  or  membranaceous  cysts, 
or  perithecia  composed  of  cells  or  very 
rarely  of  Interwoven  threads  pierced  at 
the  tip  with  a pore  or  narrow  slit,  and 
often  ending  In  a distinct  short  or  elon- 
gated nipple  or  crest-like  process.  The 
walls  are  lined  within  with  a diffluent  ge- 
latinous mass  of  ascl  and  barren  threads 
(paraphyses).  The  cysts  are  either  free 
from  any  stroma,  whether  naked  or  ex- 
posed, or  variously  seated  on  or  within  a 
filamentous  fleshy  or  corky  cellular  mass 
called,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
floccose  or  cellular  structure,  a sublculum 
or  stroma.  Though  the  normal  form  of 
fruit  is  asclgerous,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  them  produce  a second 
form  of  fruit,  consisting  of  naked  spores 
contained  like  the  ascl  within  a peritlie- 
cium.  In  thehlghest  genus, thesporiferous 
state,  if  we  may  judge  from  Cordiceps  pur- 
purea and  its  allies,  la  a mere  thin  stratum 
of  exposed  cells,  while  In  some  true  Sphrn- 
rite  and  Bypoxyla  it  assumes  the  form  of 
different  genera  of  moulds.  The  subject 
is,  however,  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
whole  theory  of  secondary  fruit  requires 
many  repeated  observations  before  it  can 
be  considered  as  decisive,  though  the  ana- 
logy of  the  red-spore cLdipa:  and  some  others, 
Is  in  its  favour. 

Sphceriacei  are  abundantly  produced  upon 
decayed  wood,  herbaceous  stems,  &c. ; they 
affect  also  more  fugaciouB  organs,  and  ap- 
pear sometimes  when  there  Is  some  degree 
of  vitality  left  in  the  matrix.  They  occur 
also  on  dung,  on  the  naked  soil,  and  on  ani- 
mal substances,  as  caterpillars,  chrysalises, 
&c.  They  are  not  uncommon  on  crypto- 
gams, and  occur  even  on  marine  Alger, 
while  ono  at  least  in  every  stage  of 
growth  is  covered  by  the  sea.  One  or  two 
curious  species  are  found  on  truffles  while 
still  in  their  native  place  of  growth.  They 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  which 
are  not  subject  to  Buch  extremes  of  tem- 
perature as  are  hostile  to  nil  vegetation, 
save  that  of  the  lowest  Algce.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPir.-ERIA.  The  typical  genus  of  the  na- 
tural order  of  Fungi  Sphceriacei,  formerly 
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almost  coextensive  with  the  order, and  con- 
sisting of  at  least  1500  species,  but  still  con- 
tainiiiMr  numerous  representatives,  after 
repeated  reduction  by  the  separation  of 
distinct  genera.  Spharria  ns  now  defined 
consists  of  those  Sphariacei  which  have 
carbonaceous  perithecia  which  are  not  Im- 
mersed in  a distinct  stroma,  but  are  either  j 
quite  exposed,  partially  sunk  into  their 
I matrix,  or  covered  by  the  cuticle,  and 
accompanied  by  a more  or  less  decided 
■ i growth  of  threads  constituting  the  myce- 
lium. A fewr  genera  are  separated  in  con* 
if  sequence  of  slight  modifications  of  the 
perithecia  and  their  contents  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  Indicate  here,  Afterevery 
reduction  we  have  still  above  200  species  in 
Great  Britain,  and  there  are  probably  at 
! least  good  species.  The  characters  de- 
; peml  on  the  inode  of  growth,  on  the  form  i 
clothing  and  sculpture  of  the  perithecia, 
on  the  comparative  abundance  of  myce- 
|i  Hum  or  subiculum,  hut  above  all  on  the 
i!  structure  of  the  sporidia,  which  exhibit  a 
j marvellous  variety  of  colour,  outline, 

;]  division,  &c.t which  makesthem  admirable 
1 1 subjects  for  the  microscope.  Though  the 
|l  whole  development  of  each  sporidium 
I must  he  taken  into  account,  together  with 
! the  variations  to  which  it  may  be  subject, 

I and  species  must  not  be  proposed  on  slight 
|j  or  untenable  grounds,  there  are  certain 

limits  within  which  chamre  can  take  place, 

| and  with  proper  caution  the  fruit  affords 
j t tie  most  certain  distinctive  characters. 

I I Though,  however,  the  sporidia  afford  good 
specific  characters,  they  are  not  in  general 

! | tii  he  depended  upon  for  generic  distinc- 
tions-an  observation  which  applies  to 
j other  Sphccriacei , and  to  the  great  mass  of 
I lichens.  [M.  J.  B.J 

8PHJSRTXE.  A genns  of  Amaryllida- 
cc(T%  consisting  of  perennial  herbs,  with 
I erect  or  adscendent  stems,  scattered 
; leaves,  and  umbellate  terminal  flowers. 

! I It  is  closely  related  to  Alstrbmeria , but  the 
! 1 ovary  is  but  little  superior,  and  the  cap- 
'!  sule  is  indehiscenU  They  are  natives  of 
| Peru.  [T.  M.] 

SPII.EROBLASTrS.  A cotyledon  which 
rises  above-ground,  bearing  at  Its  end  a 
< spheroid  tumour. 

8PH.EROBOLC8.  A curious  genus  of 
Ntdtditriaeti,  distinguished  by  the  siioran- 
giunt  being  solitary,  and  at  length  ejected 
j by  the  eversion  of  the  lining-membrane 
of  the  common  perldlum,  which  splits  in 
a stellate  manner,  and  remains  attached 
by  the  points  of  the  rays  like  a little 
bladder.  S.  stellatiu  is  the  most  common 
1 species,  and  Is  found  occasionally  on  rot- 
ten sticks  in  woods,  though  In  such  situa- 
tions seldom  abundantly.  On  the  contrary. 

It  occurs  In  the  greatest  profusion  on 
heaps  of  sawdust,  or  in  hothouses.  Tlio 
I Bporntigla  are  thrown  like  a shell  out  of  a 
t mortar  to  a considerable  distance  con- ! 

1 Biderlng  the  size  of  the  plant,  which  | 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  a hemp-seed,  and 
adhere  closely  to  whatever  substance  they  , 

] ; may  eliance  to  meet  with  in  their  course.  1 


A year  or  two  since  this  little  plant  excited 
considerable  alarm  In  a large  establish- 
ment m Scotland,  especially  from  Its  pre- 
valence lu  ail  crch Id-liouse.  The  very 
walls  of  the  houses,  the  leaves  of  the  or- 
chids, and.  In  short,  every  substance  In 
tlie  conservatories  were  studded  with 
little  brown  pellets,  which  adhered  with 
great  tenacity.  The  gardener,  Ignorant  of 
the  cause,  fancied  that  it  must  be  some 
new  disease,  which  might  possibly  prove 
as  fatal  as  the  vine  and  potato  murrain. 
He  was,  however,  requested  to  send  some 
of  the  Sphagnum  which  surrounded  the 
orchid-roots,  w hlrh  was  suspected  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  mischief;  and  when  a portion 
of  this  was  placed  under  & bell-glass  the  in- 
side was  soon  In  the  same  condition  as 
the  orchid-leaf,  and  the  origin  of  the  sup- 
posed mischief  was  clear,  to  the  great 
delight  of  I he  gardener.  All  lovers  of 
curious  plants  should  look  out  for  this 
singular  fungus,  which  will  amply  repay  a 
chise  observation.  [M.  J.  11. j 

RPH-EROCARPUS.  A genus  of  Liver- 
worts allied  to  Riccia,  and  distinguished 
by  the  superficial  fruit  being  collected  In 
rluslers  oil  the  filmy  frond,  surrounded  by 
a sessile  or  pedicellate  undivided  pitcher- 
shaped  or  ovate  proper  involucre.  The 
spores  have  tlielr  surface  divided  into 
little  arete,  enrh  of  which  has  a minute 
wart  In  the  centre.  The  cells  of  the  walls 
of  Hie  capsule  are  filled  with  starch-grains. 

S terreftris  is  found  on  the  ground  In 
clover  fields  or  fallows,  hut  appears  to  be 
more  common  In  the  eastern  counties,  than 
In  the  rest  of  England.  [M.  J.  B.J 

, 8PH.EROCARYA.  A genus  of  sandat- 
worts,  distinguished  by  having  the  calyx 
persistent  and  five-cleft,  the  tube  club- 
shaped  ; ten  glands  In  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  five  of  which  (alternate  with  its 
divisions)  are  small  and  petalold ; and  five 
stamens  opposite  the  divisions  of  the  ca- 
lyx. The  species  are  Indian  trees,  with 
alternate  oblong  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
small  green  flowers.  S.  edulie.  Indigenous 

I to  Nepal,  hears  a fruit  which  is  used  by  the 
natives.  The  name  Is  derived  from  lireek 
words  signifying  ‘ sphere 'and  ‘nut,’  in  al- 

I luslon  to  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  [U.  D.J 

SPH.EROCEPHALrR.  Having  flowers 
growing  In  close  spherical  heads. 

SPH.EROCION'ICM.  Hymenophyllum. 

RPH/EIIOCOCCOIDE.E.  A natural  order 
of  rose-spored  Alga;  belonging  to  the  series  ! 
with  spores  contained  In  nerklaee-likc  ! 
strings,  the  nucleus  lodged  In  ail  external 
conceptacle,  which  Is  hollow,  and  lias  a 
placenta  at  the  base ; all  the  cells  of  the 
fertile  threads  being  gradually  changed 
Into  apores,  and  at  length  separating. 
The  substance  of  the  frond  Is  cartilaginous 
or  membranaceous.  It  contains  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  Afgm  belonging  to  the 
genera  Deleaseria  and  Nitophyllum,  and 
has  representatives  In  most  parts  of  the 
habitable  world.  Deleweria  Laprieitrii  oc- 
curs in  the  Hudson  River  at  Wcstpoint, 
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sixty  miles  from  thy  sea,  and  In  the  estua- 
ries of  several  rivers  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  The  same  species  is 
found  also  in  New  Zealand.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPH.EROCOCCUS.  A genus  of  rose- 
spored  Algrr,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
Spbmrocuccnulece.  It  once  embraced  many 
species  now  referred  to  other  genera,  and 
Is  now  nearly  restricted  to  the  European 
S.  curonopifoliiis  and  8.  crinitus.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  genus,  as  given  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  are  Frond  cartilaginous,  com- 
pressed, two-edged, linear,  with  two-rauked 
branches  and  an  internal  rib,  cellular;  cen- 
tral cells  lihrous;  medial  many-sided,  those 
of  the  surface  minute  and  disposed  In  fila- 
ments. Fruit  spherical  tubercles,  having 
a thick  flbro-cellular  pericarp,  and  contain- 
ing a mass  of  minute  spores  on  a central 
placenta.  S.  coronopifolius  Is  common  on 
the  Irish  shores,  but  rare  In  Great  Britain, 
except  on  the  southern  coasts.  [M.  J.  B.] 

8PH.EROCOMA.  A dwarf  much  branch- 
ed shrub  or  undershrub,  with  small  oppo- 
site linear  fleshy  leaves,  and  small  Bowers 
in  dense  clusters,  which  after  flowering 
become  globular  heads,  hispid  with  the 
numerous  abortive  sepals.  It  Is  a native 
of  the  deserts  about  Aden,  and  forms  an 
exceptional  genus  of  Caryophyllacew,  allied 
to  Polycarpaes,  but  having  only  two 
ovules  to  tho  ovary,  and  a single  seed  In 
the  small  utricular  fruit. 

RI’II.EROI.OHIUM.  A genus  of  a small 
group  of  Legnvilnosce,  exclusively  Austra- 
lian, In  which  the  ten  stamens  are  free, 
and  the  minute  pods  contain  but  two 
seeds.  It  differs  from  Its  near  allies  in  I 
the  distinctly  two-lipped  calyx,  the  upper  1 
lip  the  larger  and  bifid,  tho  lower  three-  ! 
parted.  The  species  are  small  bushes,  | 
with  wiry  terete  rush-llke  stems  usually  j 
devoid  of  leaves,  and  abundantly  clothed 
near  the  apex  with  small  red  or  yellow 
pea-flowers.  S.  alutam  is  exceptional  in 
having  winged  stems;  and  S.  vimineum— 
cultivated  in  England— Is  peculiar  to  Tas- 
mania and  South-eastern  Australia,  while 
all  the  others  are  natives  of  Western 
Australia.  [A.  A.  B.J 

8PII.ERO  PTERIS.  reranema. 

SPH.EROSPOHE.  The  quadruple  spore 
of  some  algals. 

SPII.EROSTEMA.  A name  under  which 
the  Asiatic  species  of  Schizandra  have 
been  distinguished  ns  a genus. 

SPH.EROSTEPH ANOS.  MesocMcma. 

8PH.EROSTIGMA.  About  a dozen  spe- 
cies of  (Enothera,  having  spherical  Instead 
of  fonr-lobed  stigmas,  have  been  on  this 
account  separated  as  a distinct  genus  by 
some  botanists  with  the  above  nnme.  The 
most  desirable  species  is  CE.  bistorla.  a 
large-flowered  variety  of  which,  called 
Veitchiana , is  in  cultivation.  It  Is  a pretty 
annual,  with  stems  about  a foot  high,  fur- 
nished with  linear  or  lance-shaped  and  ses- 
sile 6harply-toothed  leaves,  and  axillary 
solitary  bright-yellow  Sowers  about  an  iucli 


across.  It  Is  a native  of  California,  as  arc  j 
most  of  the  species,  and  was  Introduced  ! 
i into  England  in  18o8.  The  flow*ers  of  most  . 
of  the  species  are  diurnal.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SPH.EROTHALAMCS.  Under  thlsname  \ 
Dr.  Hooker  has  described  a new  genus  of 
Anmuictce,  comprising  a shrub,  native  of 
Borneo,  with  lance-shaped  nearly  sessile 
leaves,  handsome  orange-coloured  flowers, 
having  three  roundish  leafy  erect  sepals, 
six  thick  petals  In  two  rows,  placed  with 
the  numerous  stamens  on  a globular  tha-  j 
lanius,  and  numerous  carpels,  each  witli  a 
short  style  and  two  ovules.  The  only  spe- 
cies. E.pidcherrimus,  Is  stated  to  be  a very 
handsome  plant.  [M.  T.  MJ 

RPH.F.R07.YGA.  A genus  of  green- 
spored  Alga  containing  many  beautiful 
microscopical  objects,  allied  to  Oscillatoria , 
and  distinguished  by  the  free  threads, 
which  are  not  immersed  in  a dense  jelly, 
as  in  Sostoc,  exhibiting  at  intervals  large 
swollen  connecting  joints,  either  solitary 
or  in  chains,  which  are  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  cilia,  and  ultimately  contain 
' zoospores.  S.  spiralis  is  remarkable  for 
Its  spiral  threads,  which  occur  in  such 
quantities  as  to  tinge  the  water  in  which 
they  grow  of  a delicate  green.  The  spe- 
! cies  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  though  many  of  them  affect  coin- 
' paratlvely  high  latitudes,  they  are  also 
I abundant  In  some  hot  springs,  where  they 
are  used  cn  masse  as  an  application  to 
: diseased  glands,  to  which  they  may  pos- 
sibly do  good  from  containing  In  minute 
. quantities  an  alkaline  iodide.  [M.  J.  B.j 

SPHAGNEI.  A natural  order  of  mosses 
distinguishable  at  once  by  their  habit,  but 
j technically  characterised  by  their  apparent 
! perfectly  sessile  globose  capsule,  sup- 
ported upon  the  elongated  swollen  sheath 
(vaglnulal,  within  which  is  a very  short 
stem,  the  spore-sac  passing  over  the  top 
of  the  short  columella,  their  pale  tint 
often  changing  to  lilac,  their  fasciculate 
branchlets,  the  absence  of  proper  roots, 
and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  leaves,  ; 
which  consist  of  large  cells  with  orbicular 
perforations  in  their  walls,  between  which  , 
runs  a spiral  thread,  and  surrounded  by  j 
narrow  elongated  cells  derived  from  the  I 
srem.  The  veil  does  not  burst  till  the  lid  i 
flies  off.  When  tills  is  ruptured,  according 
to  some  authorities,  a slight  hut  distinct 
detonation  takes  place.  The  female  flowers 
occupy  tho  place  of  a branch,  while  the 
male  flowers  (which  are  globose  and 
stalked  like  those  of  Jtiiig/rmininiacea)  are 
seated  at  the  tips  of  the  branches— not  in 
the  axils  but  at  the  side  of  the  leaves,  as 
In  Fontinalis.  The  brunches,  moreover, 
have  n similar  origin. 

Sphagnei  are  essentially  aquatic  plants, 
and  though  sometimes  left  dry  by  the 
subsiding  of  the  water,  they  cannot  flou- 
rish without  considerable  moisture.  Few 
plants  more  rapidly  form  turf-beds,  but 
unless  mixed  with  other  plants  the  turf 
which  arises  from  them  is  useless  for 
economical  purposes  on  account  of  its 
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spot] try  nature.  No  plant  affords  a better 
material  for  parking  than  dry  Sphagnum 
on  account  of  Its  great  elasticity,  and 
when  slightly  moistened  It  Is  the  best  of 
all  substances  for  enveloping  the  roots  of 
plants  which  have  a long  distance  to  tra- 
vel before  planting.  They  afford  also  a 
useful  material  in  the  cultivation  of  or- 
chids and  some  other  plants  In  the  conser- 
vatory. There  Is  hut  one  genus.  Sphagnum, 
wlilch  occurs  In  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
temperate  climates.  The  species  are  diffi- 
cult of  definition,  and  are  probably  far  less 
numerous  than  is  supposed.  [M.  J.B.] 

SPHAGNUM.  See  Sphaqnei. 

SPHAIGNE.  (Pr.)  Sphagnum. 

SPHALEROCARPIEM.  A bony  one- 
seeded  seed-vessel.  Inclosed  in  a fleshy  cup, 
not  belonging  to  the  pericarp. 

SPHENOCLEA.  A genus  of  bellworts, 
having  the  following  characters  ' The 
calyx  has  flve  deep-keeled  lobes;  the 
corolla  Is  shortly  tubular,  Its  flve  divisions 
with  tnflexed  margins  concealing  the 
anthers  ; the  style  is  very  short,  ending  in 
two  obscure  points ; and  the  capsule  is 
two-celled,  opening  by  a lid  at  the  top. 
The  only  species  is  an  Indian  herb  Inhabit- 
ing marshy  places,  having  alternate  nar- 
row and  entire  leaves,  and  flowers  in  close 
terminal  heads.  [G.  DJ 

SPHENOGYNE.  A genus  of  Cape  Com- 
posite, some  of  which  form  handsome 
annuals  in  our  flower-gardens.  They  have 
an  imbricated  involucre,  the  Inner  scales 
of  which  or  all  have  a dilated  scartous  ter- 
mination; the  receptacle  Is  paleaceous, 
and  the  pappus  simple  In  a single  row  of 
obovate  or  wedge-shaped  blunt  scales, 
which  become  opaque-white  when  mature. 
The  stigmas  have  a dilated  truncate  apex. 
They  are  herbs  or  subshrubs,  with  the 
aspect  of  Anthemil ; and  have  large  spread- 
lm?  rayed  flower-heads,  of  an  orange  colour 
barred  with  black.  [T.  M.J 

SPHENOTOMA.  A small  genua  of  Epa- 
cridacece  distinguished  by  its  calyx  of  flve 
sepals,  with  two  bracts  at  the  base  ; its 
salver-sbaped  corolla,  with  a slender  tube 
and  beardless  limb  divided  into  five  obtuse 
spreading  wedge-shaped  segments;  Its 
Included  stamens,  and  its  five-celled  seed- 
vessel.  It  comprises  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  having  the 
branches  annulated  when  naked  ; Imbri- 
cated sharp- pointed  leaves,  eucullate  and 
half-shcathlng  at  the  base ; and  white 
flowers.  In  simple  terminal  spikes.  [R.  H.] 

SPHEROIDAL.  Any  solid  with  a figure 
approaching  to  that  of  a sphere. 

6PHERPLA.  A globose  perldium 
through  whose  opening  sporidia  buried  In 
pulp  are  emitted. 

SPHINCTOLOBITTM.  A name  given  by 
Vogel  to  three  Brazilian  trees  of  the 
Legnminosce , with  unequally  pinnate 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers. These  plants  are  now  placed  In  Lon- 


chocarpue,  of  which  th$y  have  all  the  cha- 
racters. [A.  A.  B.] 

SPHONDYLIUM.  Heracleum. 

SPHRIGOSIS.  We  have  already  under 
the  article  Rank* *88  noticed  one  form  of 
this  disease,  which  may  be  either  consti- 
tutional or  the  effect  of  over-nutriment. 
Fruit-trees  are  not  however  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 
suffer  from  this  evil,  which  is  notorious  in 
many  of  our  cultivated  crops,  and  no  less 
deceptive  than  injurious.  Here,  however, 
over-luxuriance  may  arise  from  constitu- 
tional defects  rather  than  from  injudicious 
manuring.  Those  persons  who  undertake 
to  supply  good  turnip-seed  check  the 
luxuriance  of  the  root  by  repeated  trans- 
planting, as  it  is  found  that  seed  raised 
from  the  finest  roots  produce  plants 
which  have  a tendency  to  make  a luxuriant 
head  rather  than  a large  and  sound  root. 
Where  crops  are  to  be  consumed  In  the 
green  state,  it  is  always  a question  whether 
increased  weight  may  not  be  attained  at 
the  expense  of  nutritious  quality  ; and  In 
the  case  of  potatoes,  though  a large  crop 
of  tubers  may  be  obtained,  their  keeping 
properties  will  in  proportion  be  diminished, 
— a circumstance  which  may  not  be  of  much 
consequence  where  an  immediate  sale  Is 
the  object,  except  Indeed  to  the  purchaser, 
but  which  would  prove  disastrous  where 
the  crop  is  to  be  stored. 

Fungi  seem  occasionally  to  exercise 
some  Influence  on  the  apparent  luxuriance 
of  a crop  by  their  action  on  chlorophyll.  No 
crops  look  better  than  those  of  the  potato 
which  will  ultimately  fall  a prey  to  the 
murrain,  and  the  peculiar  green  hue  of 
bunted  wheat  foretells  the  disease  to  the 
practised  eye  months  before  the  car 
bursts  through  the  sheath.  The  bright 
green  of  fairy  rings  is  perhaps  due  merely 
to  the  manure  from  the  fungi  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  we  could  quote  other  in- 
stances in  which  the  presence  of  the 
spawn  of  fungi  in  tissues  Increases  the 
green  tint  of  the  leaves.  [M.  J.  B.j 

SPIC.  (Fr.)  Lavandula  Spica. 

SPICA.  See  Spikb. 

SPICANARD  FAUX-  (Fr.)  AUium 
Victorialis. 


SPICANTA.  Blechnim. 

SPICE-BUSH.  Ormdaphne  califomica ; 
also  Benzoin  odoriferum. 

8PICEWOOD.  A North  American 
name  for  Benzoin  odoriferum. 

SPICKNEL.  Athamanta. 

8PICULA  (adj.  SPICULATE).  A fine 
fleshy  erect  point. 

SPICCL.-E,  or  SPICULES.  The  points 
of  the  hasldla  of  fungals;  also  their  aci- 
culm. 

SP1CUL.-EA.  A terrestrial  genus  of 
orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  tieottew. 
The  only  described  species  is  from  South- 
western Australia,  and  is  a small  glabrous 
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brown  herb,  the  Btems  provided  with  one 
thick  cordate  leaf,  and  the  flowers  brown 
numerous,  minute  and  racemose.  The 
scape  has  one  bract  about  the  middle.  It 
differs  from  Drakrca  In  the  claw  of  the  lip 
not  being  jointed,  and  In  some  other  par- 
ticulars. The  flowers  are  very  irritable, 
and  In  their  outline  resemble  the  body  of 
a spider.  [W.  B.  H.] 

SPIDERWORT.  Tradescantia.  — 
MOUNTAIN.  Lloydia  serotina. 

SPIELMANNIA  africana,  which  Is  the 
only  known  species  of  a genus  of  Verbena- 
cere,  is  a Cape  shrub  with  opposite  slightly 
hairy  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which 
arise  singly  sessile  white  flowers.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  genus 
are  to  be  sought  In  the  calyx,  which  Is 
split  Into  five  linear  segments ; while  the 
salver-shaped  corolla  has  a nearly  regular 
limb,  the  throat  or  aperture  of  which  Is 
closed  with  flne  hairs.  There  are  two 
ovules  In  each  of  the  two  cavities  of  <he 
ovary ; the  style  Is  short,  surmounted  by  a 
hooked  stigma ; and  the  fruit  when  ripe 
forms  a kind  of  drupe.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPIGELIA.  A well-known  genus  of 
Loganiacsa;,  readily  known  among  the 
others  by  tho  style  being  jointed  above 
the  base,  and  especially  by  the  two-lobed 
capsular  fruits,  which  when  ripe  open  at 
the  apex  and  fall  away,  leaving  their  cup- 
shaped  hardened  baBe  attached  to  the 
calyx. 

There  are  about  thirty  known  species, 
natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  Ame- 
rica. annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  op- 
posite or  whorled  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  purple  or  blue  flowers  (with 
funnel-shaped  corollas)  arranged  In  ter- 
minal one-sided  spikes.  The  Pink-root, 
Worm-grass,  or  Indian-pink  of  the  shops  Is 
the  produce  of  8.  marilandica,  a native  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  a herb  of 
from  six  to  eighteen  Inches  high,  with  pe- 
rennial fibrous  roots,  rather  large  ovate 
leaves,  and  beautiful  carmine  funnel- 
shaped  corollas  contracted  at theapex,  and 
not  unlike  those  of  the  scarlet  honeysuckle. 
Both  roots  and  leaves  of  this  and  of  S. 
Anthelmia,  a common  South  American 
weed, ‘are  active  anthelmintics, but  their 
efficacy  is  much  Impaired  by  keeping. 
They  are  also  purgative  and  sllgbtly  narco- 
tic, and  are  apt  to  produce  very  unpleasant 
symptoms  after  being  exhibited : dimness 
of  sight,  giddiness,  dilated  pupil,  spasnt3 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  even  con- 
vulsions are  reported  by  Barton  to  have 
been  brought  on  by  them.  S.  glabrata  Is 
reckoned  by  Martlus  among  poisons  ; and 
Mr.  Hartweg  reports  that  a species  of  the 
same  genuB  kills  dogs  in  Equatorial  Ame- 
rica' ( Lindl . Veg.  Kingd.)  The  Pink-root 
and  some  of  the  other  species  have  been 
In  cultivation:  but  being  difficult  to  keep, 
they  are  not  often  seen  In  gardens,  though 
extremely  rretty  plants.  The  genus  is 
named  after  Dr.  Spigelius,  a surgeon  and 
anatomist  of  Brussels,  who  died  at  Padua 
In  a.d.  1625.  [A.  A.  BJ 


8PIGNEL.  ileum  Athamanticum. 

SPIKE,  SPICA.  An  Inflorescence  con- 
sisting of  flowers  sessile  on  a long  axis.  A 
compound  spike  Is  a collection  of  Bpikes 
arranged  In  a racemose  manner. 

SPIKELET.  The  small  terminal  collec- 
tion of  florets  among  grasses.  The  same 
as  Locusta. 

SPIKEN  ARD.  Nardostachys  Jatamansi ; 
also  Valeriana  cettica.  — - of  Crete.  Va- 
leriana Phu.  — , AMERICAN.  Aralia 
racemosa.  — , FALSE.  Aralia  nudicatilis ; 
nlso  Smilacina  racemosa.  — PLOUGH- 
MAN’S. Baccharis  ; also  Conyza  squarrosa. 
— , SMALL,  or  WILD.  Aralia  nudicaulie. 
— , WEST  INDIAN.  Hyptis  suaveolens. 

SPIKENEL,  or  SPICKNEL.  iteum 
Athamanticum. 

SPIKE-RUSH.  Eleocharis. 

SPILANTHES.  Of  this  genus  of  Com- 
posure upwards  of  forty  species  are  enu- 
merated, natives  of  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres,  mostly  smooth  annual 
branching  weeds,  with  opposite  lance- 
shaped or  ovate  leaves,  and  stalked  termi- 
nal solitary  yellow  flower-heads,  with  or 
without  short  strap-shaped  ray-florets. 
The  latter  when  present  are  pistil-bearing, 
the  others  tubular  and  perfect.  Achenes 
of  the  disk  compressed  without  pappus, 
those  of  the  ray  with  two  short  awns; 
receptacle  conical  and  chaffy  ; Involucre  of 
two  series  of  scales,  the  outer  foliaceous. 
The  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  have  a 
Blngularly  pungent  taste,  which  is  especial- 
ly noticeable  In  the  Para  Cress,  S.  oleracea. 
This  plant  is  cultivated  as  a salad  and  pot- 
herb In  tropical  countries,  and  like  many 
cultivated  plants  Its  native  country  is  un- 
certain. It  is  a smooth  erect  branching 
annual,  about  a foot  high,  with  stalked 
elliptical  or  heart-shaped  blades,  and  In- 
conspicuous yellow  flower-heads,  solitary 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  Japanese 
call  the  plant  Hoko  So.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SPILOCJR  A.  A spurious  genus  of  Fungi, 
arising  from  the  obscure  growth  of  certain 
species  of  Cladosporium,  which  Is  worthy 
of  notice  here,  because  the  greater  part  of  . 
the  round  black  patches  which  are  com- 
mon upon  apples,  and  take  so  much  from 
their  market  value,  are  referable  to  this  i 
genus.  The  fungus  which  produces  these  : 
spots,  or  a closely-allied  species,  Is  common 
also  on  pears  and  pear-trees,  and  Is  ex- 
tremely mischievous.  Unfortunately,  Its 
attacks  are  so  insidious  as  to  give  very 
little  hope  of  remedy.  The  same  measures 
which  are  so  efficacious  against  the  white 
mildew  of  peaches  and  vines  seem  useless 
here.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPINACH,  or  SPINAGB.  Spinacia  ole- 
racea, the  leaves  of  which  are  a common 
and  esteemed  potherb.  —.NEW  ZEALAND. 
Tetragmia  expansa.  — , PRICKLY,  and 
ROUND.  Garden  varieties  of  Spinacia 
oleracea.  — , STRAWBERRY.  BlUum 
capiiatum. 
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SPISAC1A.  A ;ni>H  of  Chenopodiaceee,  . 
composed  almost  entirely  of  uninteresting 
wecdy-looklng  plants,  with  Bicall  flowers 
of  no  la-auty.  Of  this  genus,  which  is 
lilsexual.  the  male  flowers  being  borne  on 
one  plant  and  the  female  flowers  on 
another,  there  Is  only  one  species,  the  ! 
.S',  oteraeeo,  well  known  as  a favourite  pot- 
herb during  the  early  spring  and  summer 
months. 

The  Common  Spinach  Is  a hardy  annual 
whose  native  country  Is  unknown,  though 
generally  supposed  to  lie  Western  Asia. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  \ 
more  than  .100  years,  and  is  noticed  In  \ 
Turner's  Herbal  of  1568  as  ‘an  herb  lately 
found,  and  not  much  in  use.'  The  plant 
has  large  thick  succulent  deep-green  i 
leaves,  of  a somewhat  triangular  form, 
produced  on  long  footstalks.  The  stem  Is 
erect  large  round  and  hollow,  about  two 
feet  high.  The  male  plants  are  distin- 
guished hy  their  green  uninteresting 
flowers,  growing  In  long  terminal  spikes; 
while  those  of  the  females  are  axillary  ses-  \ 
sile  and  clustered.  The  seeds  are  prickly 
in  some  varieties,  and  smooth  in  others. 

Spinach  is  solely  cultivated  for  Its  large 
fleshy  leaves,  which,  although  rather  in- 
sipid, are  considered  wholesome : and 
when  properly  dressed,  and  thoroughly  j 
deprived  of  all  moisture  before  being 
mashed  with  butter  or  rich  gravy  Rnd  a 
few  sorrel  leaves,  they  make  an  excellent 
dish,  which  may  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of 
meat.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  water 
drained  from  Spinach  after  being  boiled  Is 
capable  of  making  as  good  match-paper  as 
that  made  by  a solution  of  nitre.  [W.  B.  B.] 

SPINDLE-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Fusi- 
form. 

SPINDLE-TREE.  Euonymus  europeeus. 

SPINE.  A stiff  sharp-pointed  body,  con- 
sisting of  woody  tissue  covered  with 
cellular  tissue.  A hardened  leafstalk,  sti- 
pule, abortive  branch,  or  any  other  process 
Into  the  composition  of  which  woody 
tissue  enters.  Spines  of  the  leaves  are  the 
hardened  extremities  of  lobes,  or  In  some 
cases  superflclal  spiny  elevations. 

BPINE8CEN8,  8PINIGER,  SPIN'OSUS. 
Covered  with  spines. 

8PINIFEX.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Panicete,  and  having 
tile  heads  or  bundles  of  Inflorescence 
terminal  and  axillary,  with  the  male  and 
fruiting  plants  distinct;  glumes  thin  and 
membranaceous,  seven  to  nine-nerved, 
those  of  the  male  plant  unequal,  the  Inner 
the  shortest,  those  of  the  fruiting  plant 
equal  and  acuminate ; flowers  two,  sessile ; 
anthers  three;  lowest  Mower  neuter,  upper 
Hermaphrodite.  The  few  species  belonging 
to  this  Btnall  genus  are  mostly  natives  of 
New  Holland.  [D.  MJ 

SPINKS.  Cardamine  praletisis. 

BPINOSO-DENTATE.  Havlngtceth  tip- 
ped with  spines. 


SPINE  LOSO-CI  LI  ATE.  Ciliated  with 
fine  spines. 

SPIR.EA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  belonging; 
to  the  tribe  Spirtridte  of  rosaceous  plants, 
and  thus  characterised  Petals  five  ; seed- 
vessels  oblong,  opening  at  the  side  (fol- 
licles), and  containing  one  to  six  seeds 
suspended  from  the  inner  edges  of  the 
follicle.  The  I>est-known  British  species 
is  S.  Utmaria,  the  Meadow-sweet,  or  Queen 
of  the  Meadows,  an  herbaceous  plant  with 
pinnate  leaves  having  a large  terminal 
lobe,  erect  slender  rigid  stems  about  two 
feet  high,  and  terminal  dense  corymbs  of 
white  highly  fragrant  flowers.  It  Is  com- 
mon  near  watercourses  and  In  damp 
meadows.  S.  Filipend ula,  or  Dropwort,  also 
a British  species.  Is  a plant  of  similar  I 
habit ; hut  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  all 
the  leaflets  jagged  and  deeply  serrated.  : 
The  white  scentless  flowers  while  in  hud 
are  tinged  with  crimson  externally.  This  i 
species  grows  In  dry  pastures  and  on  I 
heaths;  a pretty  variety  of  it  with  double  j 
flowers  Is  frequent  in  gardens.  S.  solid-  11 
folia,  a shrub  with  terminal  compound  j 
clusters  of  dull  rose-coloured  flowers.  Is  1 1 
found  in  woody  places  in  Scotland  and  the  : 
North  of  England,  and  In  some  parts  of 
North  Wales  is  very  abundant. 

Of  the  foreign  shrubby  kinds  of  Spirtra 
some  are  very  handsome:  for  example,  f. 
prunifvlin,  witli  double  flowers,  a native  of 
Japan,  a beautiful  shrub,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  the  plum,  silky  beneath,  and  pure 
white  flowers  ; f.  hypericifolia  and  f.  cha-  [ 
mmdrifolia,  with  white  flowers;  S.bellaimm 
Nepal,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  growing 
in  lateral  and  terminal  corymbs;  f.  tomen-  \ 
tosa  from  Canada,  with  cottony  leaves  and 
pyramidal  panicles  of  rose-coloured  flow- 
ers; S.  Fortunei  from  China,  with  ovate  | 
smooth  toothed  leaves,  often  tinged  with  1 
purple,  and  rose-coloured  flowers— and  ! 
many  others.  Some  are  valued  from  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  others  for 
their  remaining  In  flower  during  many 
months.  French  : Heine  despris ; German : 
Wiesenkiinigen.  [C.  A.  J.]  | 

SP1R.-EANTHEMCM.  A genus  referred  ; 
to  Saxifragacete  hy  A.  Gray,  comprising  j 
Polynesian  plants,  with  opposite  or  vertl-  j 
dilate  leaves,  Interpetlolar  deciduous  sti- 
pules, and  small  paniculate  perfeetor poly- 
gam o-d  load  ous  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  eight 
or  live-cleft ; petals  nine ; stamens  four  or 
ten  ; follicles  four  or  live,  compressed  de-  : 
hlscent,  one  or  two-seeded.  [J.  T.  S.]  j 

BPIRALTHItEAD.  Spironena. 

SPIRANTHES.  A terrestrial  genus  of  j 
orchids  forming  the  type  of  a tribe  railed 
the  Spiranthidece,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
species,  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World.  One  species,  8.  australis, 

Is  common  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
tropical  and  subtropical  Asia.  They  are 
herbs  with  tuberous  or  thick  fibrous  roots, 
numerous  linear  grass-llke  leaves  growing 
from  the  root  and  stem  (occasionally  want- 
ing, or  represented  by  small  brown  scales), 
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and  small  flowers  In  a spirally-twisted 
spike,  by  which  the  tteutis  Is  easily  recog- 
nised. The  name  Is  derived  from  tpeira  a 
‘spiral’  and  anthoe  a ‘ flower,'  In  allusion 
to  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  flowers. 
The  tuberous  roots  of  8.  autumnal! s were 
formerly  esteemed  as  an  aphrodisiac.  S. 
diuretiea  Is  administered  in  Chill  in  cases 
of  lschury.  Three  species  are  found  In 
the  British  Isles.  [W.  B.  iy 

8PIREE.  (Fr.)  Spiraa. 

SPIRES.  Phragmite*  eommunis  ; also 
applied  to  Rushes  and  Sedges. 

SPIRIDENS.  A genus  of  mosses  remark- 
; able  both  as  regards  size  and  structure. 
The  peristome  Is  double,  the  outer  com- 
posed of  sixteen  long  teeth,  which  when 
free  curl  up  from  within  Intoa  spiral,  while 
the  inner  consists  of  a membrane  divided 
Into  as  many  cilia.  In  part  free.  In  part 
combined  above.  The  capsule  is  lateral 
, and  unequal.  Though  the  genus  Is  pleuro- 
carpmis,  It  has  rather  the  habit  of  a gigan- 
' tic  Bartrmnia  than  of  a Hypnum.  .S'. 

| Jteinwurdtii  occurs  In  Java, Tahiti,  and  the 
Philippine  Isles,  attaining  a length  of 
more  than  a foot.  It  belongs  to  a small 
natural  order,  Cryptothecei,  distinguished 
l>y  the  cylindrical  stem,  imbricated  leaves, 
and  mltrlform  veil.  The  order  is  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  Cryptura  hetero- 
malla,  which  is  common  on  trees,  and  by 
the  rare  Daltonia  splachnoidet,  which  has 
not  been  found  out  of  Ireland.  A species 
of  Demlropogmi,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  order,  hangs  down  In  great  masses 
from  trees  In  Mexico,  and  is  an  admirable 
substance  for  packing.  [M.  J.  B.J 

SPIRIT-LEAF,  or  SPIRIT-WEED. 
Buell  i a tnberosa , now  called  Cryphiacan- 
thus  barbadensis. 

SPIROCH/ETA.  A genus  of  Composite, 
comprising  an  annual  herb  of  Columbia. 
The  stein  is  decumbent;  the  involucre  is 
! of  two  rows  of  bracts;  the  flowers  equal, 

I each  with  a slender  tube,  dilated  above 
i into  a fl vc-clcft  throat;  and  the  style  di- 
j vlded  Into  two  linear  awl-shaped  branches. 

| Krults  multicostate,  oblong,  covered  with 
' glandular  hairs;  pappus  in  one  row,  con- 
| slsting  of  four  smooth  hairs  twisted 
j spirally  at  the  points,  whence  the  name  of 
the  genua.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SPIRODELA  differs  from  Lemna  in  the 
presence  of  spiral  vessels  In  all  its  parts, 
as  well  as  in  some  points  of  less  cardinal 
Importance.  The  genus  is  represented  In 
this  country  by  the  Greater  Duckweed,  S . 
polyrhiza , the  largest  of  our  British 
s|*ecles.  Its  fronds  are  roundish  fleshy, 
nearly  half  an  Inch  in  length,  green  above, 
purple  below,  the  roots  numerous  and  clus- 
tered. The  flowers  are  very  rarely  observed, 
and  the  fruit  is  unknown.  [M.  T.  M.3 

SPIROLOBE-E.  One  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Crnciferce , distinguished  by  having 
the  cotyledons  incumbent  and  spirally 
twisted. 

SPIRONEMA,  A genus  of  Commelyna - 


cccp,  established  by  Liudley  for  a Mexican 
plant,  more  curious  than  handsome,  with 
large  oblong-lanceolate  acute  radical  leaves, 
and  erect  leafless  almost  rush-like  flower- 
ing stems,  havtngthe  small  fragrant  flowers 
I clustered  along  its  rigid  branches,  in  the 
axils  of  chaffy  scales.  The  three  rigid  sepals  | ! 
| and  three  extremely  delicate  petals  are  the  ! 1 
same  as  In  many  other  Commelynacece,  but  jj 
the  structure  of  the  stamens  is  peculiar: 
the  very  slender  filaments  contain  spirally-  I 
twisted  bundles  of  vessels,  and  the  anthers 
are  placed  transversely  at  the  base  of  a | 

, large  delicate  heart-shaped  counective. 

SPIROSTACHY8.  A South  African  tree 
constituting  a genus  of  Euphorbiacece. 
j The  leaves  are  entire  stalked  smooth  ; the 
! flowers  monoecious  ; the  males  in  crowded 
I catkins,  with  spirally  arranged  bracts, 

! their  calyx  enclosed  within  the  bract ; 
i ami  the  females  solitary  at  the  base  of  the 
male  catkin,  or  in  pairs,  with  a three- 
! celled  ovary,  and  thick  style  supporting 
three  thick  recurved  stigmas.  The  generic 
name  is  given  hi  allusion  to  the  spirally 
arranged  bracts  of  the  catkin.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8PITHAMA  (adj.  SPITHAM.ETTS).  Be- 
I veil  inches,  or  the  space  between  t lie 
! tip  of  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  sepa- 
j rated  as  widely  as  possible. 

SPIXIA.  A genus  of  Brazilian  trees  of 
! the  family  Euphorbuicca.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  leathery ; the  flowers  are  axillary  I 
dioecious,  surrounded  by  au  involucre  of 
somewhat  globular  form,  studded  by  star- 
shaped  hairs;  the  calyx  Is  small,  two  to 
three-parted  ; stamens  two  to  three,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  surrounding  four  rudi- 
mentary ovaries.  In  the  female  flowers 
there  is  a two-leaved  calyx  surrounding  an 
oblong  hairy  three-celled  ovary;  stigma 
entire ; fruit  capsular.  [M.  T.  M.J 

SPLACHNEI.  A natural  order  of  acro- 
j carpous  mosses,  characterised  by  a straight 
j capsule  with  a well-marked  and  often  large 
! swelling  (apophysis)  at  the  base,  diapha- 
nous large-celled  leaves,  the  spores  radi- 
ating in  lines  from  the  columella,  and  the 
plants  growing  on  decayed  wood  or  the 
i dung  of  animals.  They  are  amongst  the 
| most  remarkable  of  mosses,  especially  those 
I which  occur  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

] The  peristome  is  generally  well-marked,  * 

[ and  In  Tayloria  eplachnoides  the  teeth  are 
remarkably  long,  and  singularly  curled  af- 
: ter  the  lid  has  fallen.  In  C Edipodium , how- 
[ ever,  there  is  no  peristome.  It  is  singular 
that  the  species  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere grow'  on  dung,  while  those  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  (with  one  exception) 
only  occur  on  decayed  wood.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPLACHNTJM.  A beautiful  genus  of 
mosses  remarkable  for  the  immense  de- 
velopment of  the  apophysis  in  several 
species,  which  gives  them  a very  striking 
appearance.  In  S.  rnbrum  and  luteum  (the 
former  of  which  is  European,  and  the  lat- 
ter extends  to  America)  it  Is  shaped  likean 
| umbrella,  and  Is  of  a red  or  yellowish  hue; 

1 while  in  S.vanculorum , which  occurs  in  the  j 
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Scottish  Highlands,  It  Is  rugged,  and  of  a j etudes  from  the  bark  of  this  tree.  S. 
deep  purple.  In  8.  Gunnii,  a flue  Tasmanian  Mombin  has  astringent  leaves,  while  Its  ' 


species,  it  resembles  a Turk's-cap  gourd ; 
while  in  S.  ampullaceum,  which  occurs  in 
marshy  places  on  a level  with  the  sea  or  on 
the  dung  of  animals.  It  Is  pitcher-shaped, 
and  of  a reddish  or  golden-yellow  colour. 
The  swelling  Is  hollow,  the  central  portion 
ia  continuation  of  the  axis)  being  connect- 
ed with  the  outer  by  delicate  threads. 
Several  genera  have  been  separated  from 
It,  but  most  of  them  rest  on  Insufficient 
grounds.  French : Splanc.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPLEEXWORT.  Asplenium. 

SPLENDENS.  The  same  as  polished, 
but  having  the  lustre  a little  broken  from 
slight  irregularity  of  surface. 

8PLITCEHBERA.  A Japanese  shrub 
forming  a genus  of  Vrticacece.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  or  in  threes,  entire  or  two- 
lobed,  membranous ; and  the  dowers  In 
axillary  spikes,  with  four-leaved  unequal 
involucre;  perianth  of  the  male  dowers 
four-parted,  with  four  stamens  opposite 
its  segments;  d laments  dattened  petalold, 
at  drst  Infolded,  afterwards  spreading. 
The  female  dowers  are  placed  above  the 
males  In  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  ; they 
have  an  ovate  perianth  closely  applied  to 
the  ovary,  and  nearly  aduate  to  It.  The 
ovary  Is  one-celled,  with  a single  ovule, 
and  a cylindrical  style  terminated  by  an 
elongated  hairy  Btlgma.  [M.T.  M.] 

RPODO.  In  Greek  compounds  = ash- 
grey. 

SPONDIACE.E,  or  8POXDIE.E.  A tribe 
of  .1  nacardiaa  ir,  considered  by  some  bo- 
tanists as  a distinct  order,  but  only  differ- 
ing from  the  other  tribes  by  the  ovary 
being  completely  two  to  dve-celled  Instead 
of  being  reduced  by  abortion  to  a single 
cell.  Besides  Spondias  Itself,  it  only  in- 
cludes nine  species  distributed  into  six 
genera. 

BPONDIAS.  By  Borne  authors  this  ge- 
nus is  considered  as  the  type  of  a distinct 
natural  order,  while  others  refer  It  to 
Anarardiacctc.  The  points  of  distinction 
arc  to  be  sought  in  the  alternate  dotless 
leaves,  and  In  thecup-llkedlsksurroundlng 
the  five  distinct  carpels,  each  of  which 
contains  a single  pendulous  seed. 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  and  tlie  fruits  of  some 
of  them  are  edible.  Thus  in  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies,  8.  lutea,  8.  Mombin,  8. 
tuberosa,  Si c.  yield  fruits  eaten  under  the 
name  of  Hog  Plum,  the  taste  of  which  Is 
said  to  be  peculiar,  and  not  agreeable  to 
Btrangers.  These  fruits  are  chiefly  used  to 
fatten  swine.  8.  dulcis,  a native  of  the 
Society  Isles,  yields  a fruit  compared  In 
flavour  to  that  of  the  pine-apple.  .S’,  man- 
gi/era yields  a yellowish-green  fruit,  which 
is  eaten  in  India,  and  is  used  as  a pickle  in 
tho  unripe  state. 

Some  of  the  species  are  employed  medi- 
cinally. Thus  the  bark  leaves  and  wood 
of  .S',  mangifera  arc  used  In  various  com- 
plaints in  India.  An  insipid  gum  also 


fruits  are  laxative,  and  Its  seeds  are  said 
I to  bo  poisonous.  The  bark  of  5.  vt  imlonu 
' hits  aromatic  astringent  properties.  & 
tuberosa  is  also  employed  in  fevers ; the 
fruit  is  the  part  used.  .S'.  Birrea  affords  to 
the  natives  of  Abyssinia  an  edible  kernel, 
while  Its  fruits  are  employed  In  Senegal 
in  the  preparation  of  an  alcoholic  drink. 

The  flower-buds  of  8.  Mombin  are  used  as 
a sweetmeat  with  sugar.  One  or  two 
I species  are  iu  cultivation  in  this  country. 
The  generic  name  Is  said  to  l>e  derived  i 
from  the  Greek  name  for  a kind  of  plum  ; 
it  may  also  be  derived  from  sptmde  ‘ a cup. 

In  allusion  to  the  peculiar  cup-like  disk  in 
[ the  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.] 

; SPONEE.  (Fr.)  Spergula. 

SPONGELET,  SPONGIOLE.  The  young 
tender  extremity  of  a root,  by  which  fluid 
food  Is  absorbed  from  the  earth. 

S POX G E-TREE.  Acacia  Famestana. 

SPONGE  WOOD.  JEschynomene  aspera. 

SPONGIOCARPE.*.  A natural  order  of 
rose-spored  A lg<r,  consisting  of  a solitary 
genus,  Polvides  ; which  see.  [M.  J.  BO 

SPONGY.  Having  the  texture  of  a 
sponge,  that  Is  to  say,  very  cellular,  with 
the  cellules  Ailed  with  air  : as  the  coats  of 
many  seeds. 

SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION.  In  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  and  to  a late  date  In  the 
last  century,  the  notion  that  corruption 
is  the  source  of  life  was  almost  universal, 
and  It  Is  a common  popular  opinion  even 
lu  the  present  day.  In  the  scientific  world 
Indeed,  except  amongst  a few  philosophers 
of  the  German  school,  the  opinion  has 
been  all  but  exploded,  that  organised 
beings  can  arise  without  pre-existent 
germs.  It  has,  however,  of  late  been  re- 
vived by  Pouchet  and  others  hi  France; 
and  if  their  facts  could  lie  implicitly  de- 
pended upon,  the  doctrine  would  certainly 
be  in  a condition  less  exposed  to  doubt 
than  it  has  of  late  been  considered.  Its 
nyponents,  however,  in  France— amongst 
whom  may  be  rerkoned  men  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  as  Payen,  Quatrefages,  Ber- 
nard, and  Dumas— have  met  the  subject 
with  counter-statements  which  appear 
quite  Irresistible. 

Wherever  due  attention  has  been  paid 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  access  of 
atmospheric  air,  no  vegetation  has  ever 
appeared,  provided  proper  precautions 
have  lieen  taken  to  place  all  possibly  pre- 
existent germs  In  such  a condition  that 
their  reproductive  powers  must  be  de- 
stroyed. If  the  residue  of  ram  or  snow- 
flakes or  the  dust  of  tradewinds  Is  care- 
fully examined,  numerous  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  may  always  lie 
detected ; and  the  lower  forms  of  cither 
kingdom  are  propagated  with  such  ex- 
treme rapidity,  that  the  swarming  of 
animals  or  vegetables  in  infusions  seems 
almost  mairiral.  Sonic  of  these  will  hear 
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a heat  equal  or  even  much  superior  to  that 
of  boiling-water  for  some  time  without 
losing  their  vitality  ; therefore  the  simple 
boiling  of  water  is  not  sufficient,  even 
should  care  he  taken  to  exclude  the  out- 
ward air,  or  to  prevent  Its  containing  re- 
productive germs  by  passing  it  through  a 
furnace.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has 
sometimes  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  this  plan  Is  subject  to  error,  as, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  germs 
which  may  be  present  on  the  outside  of  a 
bubble  passing  through  the  acid,  It  does 
not  follow  that  those  In  the  middle  of  the 
bubble  should  be  killed.  The  existence  of 
intestinal  worms  even  in  Infants  In  the 
womb,  and  that  in  situations  In  which  It 
seemed  Impossible  that  there  could  he  any 
access  from  without,  was  once  regarded  as 
decisive  on  the  question  ; but  the  discove- 
ries of  Van  Beneden  and  others  have  set 
this  at  rest,  except  with  the  sworn  advo- 
cates of  Heterogenesis.whodeny  theirdoc- 
trine  with  a sneer  at  their  small  preten- 
sions to  credit,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
Frenchmen.  No  observations,  Indeed,  re- 
quire greater  caution  and  nicety  than  those 
which  are  requisite  to  establish  or  disprove 
the  doctrine,  and  there  Is  no  subject  which 
has  less  excuse  for  anything  like  dogma- 
tism. In  trustworthy  hands  the  proof  of 
Heterogenesis  has  always  failed,  and  true 
philosophy  will  not  readily  adopt  a theory 
which  Is  d priori  opposed  by  such  a mul- 
titude of  facts. 

A parting  observation  may  be  offered 
respecting  organisable  lymph  In  animals, 
or  protoplasm  in  plants.  Undoubtedly 
new  living  cells  and  structures  seem  to  be 
generated  In  such  substances  without  any 
Immediate  connection  with  the  contiguous 
tissues.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  such  matters  can  only  generate  new 
tissues  or  organs  when  still  endowed  with 
life  and  In  contact  with  living  tissues. 
The  serum  of  blood,  for  Instance,  when 
removed  from  Its  fountain  (.though  kept 
at  the  proper  temperature),  will  never  ge- 
nerate blood-globules,  ami  other  similar 
examples  might  be  adduced.  ;.U.  J.  is.] 

SPOONWORT.  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

SPORANGIOLUM.  A caso  containing 
sporidia. 

RPORANGIOPHORUM.  The  axis  or 
columella  on  which  are  borne  the  spore- 
cases  of  some  ferns. 

SPORANGIUM.  A word  nsed  in  crypto- 
gams to  denote  the  case  In  which  the 
spores  are  formed.  In  ferns  It  is  applied 
to  the  llttlo  cysts  with  their  elastic 
ring  ; In  pseudoferns  to  the  organs  Imme- 
diately containing  the  spores,  whether 
naked  or  contained  In  a common  recep- 
tacle ; In  mosses  to  the  urn-shaped  bodies 
which  are  often  called  capsules  and  theca). 
Amongst  algm  lichens  and  fungi  It  Is 
seldom  used  in  a general  sense.  In  the 
latter  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  ascl  when 
large  and  pear-shaped  as  In  truffles,  to  the 
spore-bearing  vesicles  of  moulds,  or  to  the 


lens-shaped  bodies  contained  In  the  recep- 
tacles of  plants  like  Nidularia,  t hough  they 
are  certainly  not  of  the  same  nature  as  ior 
in  scientific  language  homologous  with) 
the  organs  just  mentioned.  [M.  J.  B.j 

SPORE.  As  the  reproductive  bodies 
of  cryptogams  do  not  contain  an  embryo, 
but  are  merely  cellular,  consisting  of  one 
or  more  cells  variously  combined  together, 
they  are  called  spores  to  distinguish  them 
from  true  seeds.  Amongst  Fungi  the 
name  is  restricted  to  those  reproductive 
bodies  which  are  produced  either  singly,  or 
in  little  chains  at  the  tips  of  the  fruit- 
bearing threads.  In  many  cases,  however, 
these  bodies  are  generated  within  cells  or 
ascl,  and  they  are  then  for  distinction’s 
sake  termed  sporidia.  It  is  however  de- 
| sirable  tnat  the  word  spore  should  be 
used  in  the  more  general  sense  as  opposed 
to  seed,  the  grand  distinction  between 
cryptogams  and  pliscnogains  consisting  In 
the  different  nature  of  their  inode  of  re- 
production. The  spores  of  aerogens  are 
produced  mostly  In  mother-cells  four 
together,  after  the  manner  of  pollen-grains 
— often  however  retaining  their  original 
form,  so  that  when  mature  they  have  one 
spherical  and  three  plain  sides.  In  a few 
genera,  however,  there  Is  only  a smglo 
spore  In  each  sporangium.  In  Algae  the 
spores  are  sometimes,  as  iuDesmiosinrmea;, 
nothing  more  than  the  transformed  joints 
I of  certain  threads;  sometimes  they  appear, 
as  In  most  If  not  all  Gongylospermca\  to  be 
formed  from  the  contents  of  a cell,  as  in 
the  ascigerous  Fungi,  sometimes  they  arc 
endowed  with  active  motion  like  animals, 
and  arc  ther.  called  Zoospores.  In  lichens 
they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  sporidia 
of  Fungi.  The  word  sporules  is  sometimes 
used  generally  In  the  sense  of  Bpores, 
sometimes  to  denote  distinct  granules 
within  spores.  These  are  occasionally 
called  sporidloln. 

Spores  germinate  either  by  elongation  of 
some  particular  part,  and  subsequent  cell- 
division,  or  by  cell-division  without  any 
protrusion  of  a thread  or  membranous  ex- 
pansiou.  In  Mgxogastrcs  they  germinate 
sometimes  after  the  fashion  of  other 
Fungi,  but  sometimes  the  outer  case  Is 
ruptured,  and  a body  appears  with  the 
attributes  of  some  of  the  lower  Infusoria, 
which,  apparently  without  any  cellular 
division,  produces  the  semigelatinous  my- 
celium peculiar  to  those  Fungi.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPORE-CASE.  The  immediate  covering 
of  the  srores  of  cryptogams. 

SPORENDOX'EMA.  A genus  of  Fungi 
proposed  at  first  on  erroneous  characters, 
of  which  one  supposed  species,  which 
forms  scarlet  masses  on  decayed  cheese, 
differs  from  Torula  only  in  Its  bright 
colour.  S.  Muscce  occurs  in  files  In  autumn, 
oozing  out  between  the  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  length  killing  them.  Tho 
species  requires  further  study,  and  will 
probably  he  traced  to  some  higher  stage  of 
development.  The  files  which  are  attacked 
by  it  before  death  fasten  themselves  by 
their  proboscis  to  leaves  or  other  sub- 


stances,  where  they  remain  attached  for 
gome  time.  .See  Sapuulkgm.e.  [M.  J.  BJ 

BPORIDESMILM.  An  obscure  genus  of 
naked-spored  Fungi  (Cimiomyceteut,  con- 
sisting of  a multitude  of  species  forming 
conspicuous  black  soot-like  patches  on 
rails,  decayed  wood,  &c.  Many  of  them 
art-  probably  merely  conditions  of  Fungi 
and  lirhens.  There  Is  scarcely  any  myce- 
lium, and  the  whole  plant  consists  (if  no- 
thing more  than  cellular  spores  of  various 
shapes.  The  genus  is  worthy  of  notice 
liere  only  as  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
above-mentioned  patches,  which  must  at- 
tract every  eye  the  least  attentive,  and 
whose  nature  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascer- 
i tain.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SPORTDIA.  A name  given  to  the  spores 
I of  Fungi  and  lichens  when  they  are  con- 
tained In  asci.  Spnridia  like  spores  may 
consist  of  one  or  more  cells,  and  these  i 
may  lie  covered  with  adistinctly  organised 
cuticle  as  in  many  trollies.  They  have  I 
frequently  a thick  gelatinous  coat,  which  Is  1 
usually  absorbed  as  the  contents  of  the 
i cells  become  fully  organised.  They  ger- 
I minate  by  the  protrusion  of  the  inner 
membrane,  the  outer  being  ruptured  or 
perforated,  or  In  some  cases  by  the  elon- 
gation of  both.  In  compound  sporidia  a 
distinct  germinating  thread  Is  often  pro- 
I duced  by  each  cell.  Sporidia  often  contain 
I one  or  more  oil-globules,  and  occasionally 
distinct  cytoblasts,  which  arc  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  oil-globules.  Like 
i other  organs  they  are  subject  to  disease, 
mid  may  be  either  wholly  effete,  or  so  dis- 
torted and  altered  111  chemical  composition 
as  to  lie  incapable  of  germination.  It  is  a 
! mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are  constant 
! in  size  and  form.  Great  differences  of 
dimensions  and  outline  xuay  exist  In  the 
j same  asms.  Microscopical  measurements 
are  therefore  valuable  only  within  certain 
limits,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  form. 
Sporidia  have  sometimes  a very  different 
! outline  when  seen  from  the  back  or  side; 

1 and  in  some  cases,  like  the  spores  of  so 
1 many  agarics,  they  are  hollowed  out  on  one 
■ side  like  the  seed  of  a Veronica  or  a frag- 
! ment  of  a bombshell.  In  many  cases  the 
ascus  111  which  they  were  generated  Is 
absorbed,  so  that  they  appear  naked;  and 
i it  is  probable  that  occasionally  they  | 
undergo  further  development  when  free, 
as  Is  certainly  the  case  with  some  spores 
or  protospores  of  Fungi.  [M.  J.  B.]  1 

j SPORIDIIFEROUS.  Bearing  sporidia. 

SPORIDIOLA.  The  spores  or  sporules 
' of  thallogens  and  acrogons. 

I SPOROBOLUS.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
j longing  to  the  tribe  Agrosluletr,  the  slides 
I of  wliirh  are  now  placed  in  Vil/a,Str.  by 
i 8teudel.  r«-  MJ 

! 8POROCARP.  The  Involucre  of  pepper- 
worts;  the  spore-cases  of  lycopods;  any 
spore  case. 

BPOROCLADIUM.  A branch  on  which 


the  reproductive  bodies  of  some  algals 
are  found. 

8POROCTST.  The  spore-case  of  algals. 

8PORODERM.  The  skin  of  a spore. 

BPOROPHORE.  A name  given  to  the 
fertile  cells  in  the  naked  spored  Fungi,  and 
synonymous  with  the  hasldia  of  French 
authors.  In  such  Fungi  as  agarics  the 
sporopliores  are  clavate  or  swollen  above, 
and  bear  generally  four  little  [mints  railed 
spicules,  or  by  the  French  sterignmta.on 
which  the  spores  are  seated.  Ill  Tremella 
the  sporopliores  are  globular  or  quadri- 
partite, the  spicules  being  drawn  out  into 
long  threads.  I n Cvniomyeetes  t hey  are  often 
very  short  and  obtuse,  or  thread-shaped, 
and  occasionally  branched.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPOROPHVLT.A,  A name  given  to  the 
little  leaflets  which,  as  in  Ploeuinium,  bear 
the  tetras|K>res.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SPORCLE.  SCe  SPORE. 

SPRAGCEA.  A Californian  herb  form- 
ing a genus  of  Ptrrtulacocece  allied  to 
Clnytania,  but  differing  in  the  petals  being 
reduced  to  four,  the  stamens  to  three,  and 
the  styles  and  valves  of  the  capsule  to 
two.  and  by  the  remarkable  large  orbicular 
cordate  thin  and  transparent  sepals.  The 
leaves  arc  all  radical,  and  somewhat  suc- 
culent; the  flowers  are  densely  Imbricate 
In  spikes,  several  of  which  form  a dense 
umbel  on  a leafless  scape,  the  large  sepals 
giving  it  an  elegant  and  singular  aspect. 

SPREADING.  Having  a gradually  out- 
ward direction,  as  i>etals  from  the  ovary. 

RPREKEI.I A.  The  genuB  of  the  Ja- 
cobean Lily,  8.  /irrmoeiesima,  and  one  or 
two  other  species.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  decllnate  perianth,  with  scarcely  any 
tube,  and  a limb  of  which  the  upper  seg- 
ments are  reflexed,  and  the  lower  sloped 
downwards  and  convolute  at  the  base. 
The  filaments  are  Inserted  equally  with  a 
connecting  membrane,  and  are  fasciculate 
deelinatc  and  recurved  like  the  style;  the 
leaves  arc  linear derate,  produced  after  the 
flowers,  and  the  scape  somewhat  two- 
edged  hollow  and  one-llowcred.  [T.  M J 

SPRENGELIA.  A small  genus  of  Ega- 
cridacea,  natives  of  South  and  Eastern 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  distinguished  by 
having  a five-parted  slightly-coloured  ca- 
lyx, surrounded  by  numerous  bracts;  a 
five-parted  beardless  corolla;  stamens 
free,  the  anthers  occasionally  united ; 
and  the  seed-vessel  five-celled.  They  are 
upright  branching  shrubs;  the  leaves 
sharp-pointed  cucullate  and  half-sheath- 
ing at  the  base ; and  the  flowers  terminal, 
on  short  lateral  branchlets.  [U.  HJ 

SPRING-REALTY.  An  American  name 
for  the  Clayloniat. 

SPRINGERS.  A loral  name  applied  to 
the  variety  of  Agarieut  amentia  figured 
by  Bulliard,  and  distinguished  by  its  elon- 
gated piteus,  tall  stem,  and  thinner  ring. 


€Ije  Crcagurn  nf  Xatanp. 


They  grow  in  very  large  rings,  and  some* 
j times  (as  in  i860!  occur  in  thousands, 
yielding  excellent  buttons  for  pickling 
where  it  is  not  thought  essential  to  retain 
| a pale  colour,  as  in  the  buttons  of  A.  cam- 
pestris.  This,  however.  Is  next  to  impos- 
sible, as  the  plant  when  bruised  at  once 
turns  yellow,  and  unless  thrown  at  once 
into  water  acquires  soon  a brown  tint 
which  is  indelible.  When  full-grown  they 
are  very  good  for  stewing,  though  not  so 
delicate  in  flavour  as  the  true  mushroom, 
neither  do  they  yield  such  good  ketchup  as 
that  species.  [M.  J.  B.] 

BPRIT  Juncus  articulatus. 

SPRUCE.  Abies.  A.  nigra  Is  the  Black 
Spruce,  A.  alba  White  Spruce,  and  A.  rubra 
Red  Spruce.  —.HEMLOCK.  Abies  cana- 
densis. — , NORWAY.  Abies  excelsa. 

SPRUCE.  A fermented  liquor  made 
from  molasses  or  treacle,  and  a decoction 
of  the  twigs  of  the  Spruce  Fir. 

SPRUCEA.  A handsome  tall  bushy  shrnh 
discovered  by  Mr.  Spruce  on  the  shores 
of  the  Amazon  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  named  after  him  as  a genus 
of  Cinchonaceas.  The  flowers,  of  a yel- 
lowish cream-colour  and  with  a line  scent 
of  Vanilla,  are  in  dense  terminal  corymbs. 
The  almost  globular  tube  of  the  corolla 
with  minute  broad  lobes,  and  the  long 
projecting  stamens,  distinguish  it  from  all 
allied  genera  ; the  two-celled  ovary,  with 
numerous  imbricate  ovules,  and  the  evi- 
dently capsular  fruit,  show  that  it  belongs 
either  to  the  tribe  Cinchonas  or  to  that  of 
RondeUtiets,  but  the  ripe  seeds  being  as 
yet  unknown  it  cannot  at  present  be  de- 
termined to  which  of  these  groups  it  ! 
should  be  referred. 

SPUMARIA.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous genera  of  the  semlgelattnous 
puffballs,  occurring  In  tho  form  of  frothy 
and  at  length  lobed  masses,  white  without 
and  dusty  within,  on  the  stems  of  grasses, 
amongst  dead  leaves,  &e.  Tho  perldia  are 
at  length  completely  confluent.  There  Is 
no  beauty  to  recommend  the  two  or  three 
species  of  the  genus.  [JL  J.  B.j 

SPUNK.  Polyporus  igniarius. 

BPUR.  A hollow  terete  extension  of 
some  part  of  the  flower.  The  same  as 
Calcar. 

SPUROE.  Euphorbia.  — , BRANCHED. 
Ernodea  littoral  is.  — . CAPER.  Euphorbia 
Lathyris.  — , CYPRESS.  Euphorbia  Cy- 
parissias.  — , PETTY.  Euphorbia  Peplus. 
— , SUN.  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

SPURGE  WORTS.  Llndley's  name  tor 
the  Euphorbiacere.  , 

SPURRY.  Spergula.  — . CORN.  Sper- 
gula  arvensis.  — , KNOTTED.  Sagma 
nodosa.  — , SAND.  Spergularia. 

SPUR-TREE.  Pctilia  dominnensis. 

8PURWORT.  Sherardia  arvensis. 

SPYRIDIUM.  A genus  of  Rhamnaeece, 


comprising  a considerable  number  of 
Australian  species  very  nearly  allied  to  I 
Trymalium  and  to  Cryptandra,  and  many  ] 
of  them  have  been  described  under  one  j 
or  other  or  both  of  these  genera.  They 
agree  also  with  both  genera  in  their  more 
or  less  inferior  three-celled  ovary,  and  in 
their  capsule  enclosing  three  membranous 
or  crustaceous  cocci ; but  differ  from  Try- 
malium  chiefly  in  their  flowers  being 
closely  sessile  In  little  heads,  surrounded 
by  small  brown  bracts ; and  from  Cryptan- 
dra in  their  stamens  being  Inserted  imme- 
diately round  the  disk,  not  nduate  to  the 
calyx-tube  above  the  disk.  They  are  all 
small  procumbent  or  heath-like  shrubs, 
more  or  less  hoary  with  a close  tomentum, 
with  small  entire  leaves,  and  very  small 
flowers,  the  heads  usually  collected  into 
axillary  or  terminal  cymes  or  compound 
heads.  Few,  if  any,  out  of  nearly  thirty 
species  known,  arc  likely  to  be  ornamental 
enough  for  cultivation. 

SQUAMA.  A scale-llko  rudimentary 
leaf,  such  as  coats  and  guards  the  leaf -bud. 

KQUAMATE.  Covered  with  small  scale- 
like leaves. 

SQUAMATIO.  A disease,  consisting  in 
a preternatural  formation  of  rosettes  of 
scale-shaped  leaves,  such  as  occasionally 
appears  on  the  rose-willow. 

8QUAMELLA.  A scale-like  membranous 
bract,  such  as  is  found  very  commonly  on 
the  receptacle  of  composites. 

8QUAMOSE.  Scale-like. 

SQUAMUL.-E.  The  hypogynous  scales 
of  grasses. 

SQUARROSE.  Covered  with  bodies 
which  spread  at  right  angles,  or  at  a 
greater  angle,  from  the  surface  which 
bears  them,  or  being  so  arranged. 

SQUARROSODENTATE.  Having  teeth 
which  do  not  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  leaf, 
but  form  an  angle  with  It. 

SQU  A RROSO-L  AC  IN  I ATE.  Lacerated 
In  a squarrose  way. 

SQU  ARROSO-PINN  ATIPARTITE.  Deep- 
ly plnnatifld  with  squarrose  divisions,  as 
the  leaf  of  Achillea  Millefolium. 

SQUARROSOPINNATISECT.  Plnnatl- 
fid,  with  the  segments  so  straggling  as  to 
appear  on  different  planes. 

SQUASH.  A variety  of  Gucnrbita  Melo- 
pepo.  — , LONG.  All  American  name  for 
Cucnmis  verrucosa. 

SQUAW-ROOT.  Conopholis. 

SQUAW-WEED.  Senecio  aureus. 

SQUILL.  Urginea  mnnfima;  also  the  I 
genus  Scilla.  —.CHINESE.  Bamardia. 
— , ROMAN.  Bellevalia. 

SQUILLE.  (Fr.)  Urginea  maritima.  \ 

SQUI NANCY-BERRY.  Ribes  nigrum. 

SQUINANCYWORT.  Asperula  cynan- 
chica.  1 


SQUINE. 


Smilaz  China . 


Squill  LIE  L-CORN.  An  American  name 
for  bicentra  canadensis. 

SQUIRREL-TAIL,  Uordeum  mariti- 

miun . 

SQl’TTCH.  Triticum  repens;  nl&o  Ayrostis 

Stolon  i/era. 

SRIGUXDA.  An  Indian  name  for  Sandal  - 

wood. 

8TAAVTA.  A genus  «»f  Bmniacecp , dis- 
tinguished by  the  corolla  being  of  five 
lanceolate  petals,  thick  and  fleshy  below; 
ami  the  seed-vessel  half-inferior  and  two- 
horned. The  species  are  Cape  shrubs,  with 
linear  leaves  hard  at  the  end  ; and  flowers 
intermixed  with  chaffy  scales,  arranged  In 
heads  with  numerous  white  bracts.  The 
genus  was  named  after  Martin  Staaf,  a cor- 
respondent of  Li n incus.  [G.  DJ 

STACHIDE.  (Fr.)  Stachys. 

STACHYANTHCS.  A genus  of  Compo- 
site , comprising  a Brazilian  herbaceous 
plant  of  somewhat  shrubby  habit,  covered 
with  closely* pressed  white  hairs,  and  hav- 
ing partially-toothed  leaves,  globular 
flower-beads  surrounded  by  an  Involucre 
of  oblong  scales:  the  achenes  hairy,  sur- 
mounted by  a pappus  of  many  rows  of 
hairs,  the  outer  ones  shorter  than  the 
inner.  [M.  T.  M.3 


In  Greek  compounds  = a 


STACHYS. 
spike. 

STACHYS.  The  generic  name  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Labiate,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  their  congeners  by  the 
following  characters The  calyx  is  some- 
what bell-shaped,  with  five  nearly  equal 
teeth , the  tube  of  the  corolla  Is  about  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  its  upper  lip  arched  and 
entire,  the  lower  three-lobed,  the  two  late- 
ral lobes  bent  down  ; and  the  two  anterior 
Stamens  are  longest.  The  species  are 
herbs  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  varying  greatly  in  habit.  The 
flowers  are  two  or  more  In  a whorl,  usually 
in  terminal  masses.  The  name  Is  from 
stachys,  the  Greek  for ' spike,’  in  allusion  to 
the  aspect  of  the  inflorescence.  [G.  DJ 

RTACHYTARPHA,  or  STACHTTAR- 
PHETA.  A genus  of  Yerbcnacetr,  gene- 
rally considered  as  a section  of  Verbena. 
It  differs  from  the  true  Verbenas  in  having 
a two-celled  fruit,  splitting  Into  two  seed- 
like  nutlets,  and  having  the  two  upper 
stamens  without  anthers.  The  species  are 
aromatic  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  tropical  or  subtropical  Ame- 
rica. The  flowers  are  densely  parked  upon 
somewhat  fleshy  spikes.  S.  jamaicensis  Is 
possessed  of  remarkable  medicinal  virtues 
according  to  the  Brazilians  ; its  leaves  are 
sometimes  used  to  adulterate  tea,  and  in 
Austria  they  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
Brazilian  tea.  [W.  C.] 

STAOKHOUSTA,  STACK  HOUSIACE/E. 
A genus  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons 
allied  to  Ceiastracece,  but  differing  In  so 


IL 


many  points  that  It  Is  universally  adopted 
as  a distinct  order.  It  consists  o f about 
twenty  species,  all  Australian  excepting 
two,  one  from  New  Zealand,  the  other  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  They  are  all  herhs, 
with  a perennial  often  woody  stock,  and 
simple  or  little  branched  erect  stems ; the 
leaves  are  alternate  narrow  or  small,  the 
flowers  white  or  yellow  in  a terminal 
raceme.  The  calyx  is  small  flvc-lnbed,  the 
tube  lined  with  the  disk,  on  which  the  sta- 
mens are  Inserted  alternately  with  the 
petals  as  In  Celastracecc  ■,  but  the  petals  are 
more  or  less  combined  In  a tubular  corolla, 
the  stamens  are  unequal,  and  the  ovary  and 
fruit  are  divided  Into  two  to  five  (usually 
three)  lobes  or  cocci,  all  which  characters 
are  as  different  from  those  of  Celastracecr. 
as  Is  the  habit.  None  of  the  species  present 
any  Interest  beyond  their  botanical  struc- 
ture. Tbe  genera  Tripterococcus  and  Plo- 
kiostigma , proposed  to  be  separated  from 
fUackhousia,  have  not  been  generally 
adopted. 

ST.EHELINA.  A genus  of  Composite, 
so  named  in  honour  of  a Swiss  physician 
and  botanist.  The  species  are  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
with  narrow  leaves,  downy  on  the  under- 
surface, and  terminal  flower-heads,  sur- 
rounded by  a cylindrical  involucreof  over- 
lapping scales  ; receptacle  flat,  scaly  ; co- 
rollas all  tubular,  flve-cleft;  style  tumid, 
and  hairy  at  its  upper  part:  achenes  ob-  | 
long,  surmounted  by  a pappus  of  one  row 
of  hairs,  combined  at  the  base  Into  four  or 
six  bundles.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STAFF-TREE.  Celastrus. 

STAGGER-BC8H.  I.yonia  mariana. 

STAGGERWORT.  Sentcio Jaeobcea. 

STAG’S-HORN.  Rhus  typhina ; also  . 
Cenomyce  cervicomis,  and  Lycopodium  cla-  ! I 
vatum. 

STALK.  The  stem  or  support  to  an 
organ ; as  the  petiole  of  a leaf,  tbe  pedun- 
cle or  pedicel  of  a flower,  &c. 

STALKLESS.  See  Sessile. 

STALKLETS.  Secondary  petioles;  pe- 
tiolules;  the  stalks  of  leaflets. 

STAMEN.  That  organ  of  the  flower  to 
which  the  pollen  belongs.  — , STERILE. 

A body  belonging  to  the  series  of  the 
stamens,  but  without  pollen. 

8TAMINAL.  Consisting  of  stamens. 

STAMIN1DIA.  The  antheridia  of  cryp- 
togamle  plants. 

STAMINIGEROUS.  Bearing  stamens. 

STAMINODE.  8TAMIN0DICM.  A rudi- 
mentary stamen,  or  what  appears  to  be  so. 

STANDARD.  The  fifth  petal  of  a papi- 
lionaceous flower. 

STANDERWORT.  Orchil  mascula. 

STANE-RAW,  or  STANET-RAG.  A 
name  of  the  omphalodes  variety  of  Par- 
melia  sux atilis,  which  is  also  called  Black 


GTtje  (ErpajSurg  of  Satann. 


Crottles.  It  Is  employed  by  the  Highland  Inn,  are  amongst  the  finest  species  of  this 
peasants  to  prepare  a brown  dye  which  is  genus.  [W  B HI 

much  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Both  1 ' * J 

the  dye  and  the  lichen  are  called  by  the  px 

Shetlanders  Scrottyle.  [M.  J.  BJ  'SJL  t V\ 

8TANGERIA.  A very  remnrkablo  genus 
of  Cyradeacew,  Quite  distinct  from  anv 
other  of  the  order  in  Its  fern-like  foliage 
It  is  a Natal  plant,  with  a thick  napiform 
trunk,  a few  coarse  pinnate  leaves,  the 
pinnm  of  which  are  oblong-lanceolate 
spinuloso-serrato,  and  traversed  by  paral- 
lel forked  veins  like  those  of  a Lomaria. 


Stangerla  paradox*. 

The  fructification  Is  in  cones,  the  male 
cylindrical,  with  numerous  stamens  in- 
serted on  the  under-side  of  its  compound 
scales;  the  females  on  separate  plants, 
ovoid,  with  two  inverse  ovules  in  the  base 
of  each  scale.  The  genus,  of  which  only- 
one  species  (S.  paradoxa,  figured  above)  is 
known.  Is  closely  related  to  Encephalartas 
In  structural  characters,  but  differs  re- 
markably in  habit  and  foliage.  [T.  M.j 

STANHOPEA.  A most  beautiful  though 
not  very  extensive  genus  of  epiphytal 
orchids  belonging  to  the  Vanda  tribe. 
About  twenty-six  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, natives  of  South  and  Central 
America  : one,  8.  grandiflora,  being  found 
in  Trinidad.  They  are  pseudobulbous 
herbs,  with  broad  membranaceous  plicate 
leaves,  radical  sheathing  often  iiendn- 
lous  scapes,  and  large  spotted  fragrant 
flowers.  The  species  may  generally  be 
recognised  by  the  lip  being  divided  Into 
hypociill  or  lower  cavity,  mesocliil  or 
middle  part  (from  which  the  horns  pro- 
ceed), and  cplchil  or  front  moveable  lobe; 
and  by  the  pendulous  flowers,  with  a 
spreading  or  reflexed  perianth.  The  genus 
Is  named  in  honour  of  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Medieo- 
Botan  cal  Society  of  London.  8.  tigrina, 
of  which  a figure  is  subjoined,  together 
with  S.  Barkeriana,  Wardii,  and  Bnceplia- 


Stanhopea  tigrina. 

STANHOPE  ASTR  CM.  An  epiphytal  ge- 
nus of  orchids  belonging  to  the  Vandea \ 
The  only  species  at  present  known  is 
highly  curious,  and  until  lately  has  been 
referred  to  Stanhopea  ; but  it  differs  from  I 
that  genus  in  having  a lip  quite  free  from  i 
horns,  and  not  divided  into  separate  parts. 
The  lip  Is  described  as  being  ovate,  obso- 
lete^ triangular  at  the  end,  short,  in 
form  resembling  a slipper,  very  fleshy,  of 
a bright-yellow  orange  colour  passing 
towards  the  point  into  pure  white,  and 
mottled  oil  its  sides  with  handsome  purple 
blotches.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
flower  are  white,  with  purple  spots  near 
the  base  of  the  petals.  The  flowers,  which 
grow  in  pairs,  are  large  and  showy.  It  Is  a 
native  of  Central  America.  fW.  B.  H.] 

STANLEY  A.  A genus  of  Cntci/erix  from 
North-western  America,  consisting  of 
| smooth  glaucous  perennials,  with  lyrate- 
pinnatifld  or  entire  leaves,  and  Jong  ra- 
cemes  of  yellow  flowers.  The  pod  Is  slender 
cylindrical  on  a long  stipe.  [J.  T.  8.] 

STANMARCH.  Smymium  Olusatrum. 

STANNIA.  A genus  of  Cmchonncecp, 
differing  little  from  Poeoqneria , save  in 
the  one-cel  led  berry.  The  corolla  is  fun- 
nel-shaped, with  a very  long  tube  ; Its 
d i v jded  Into  five  lobes,  opposite  to 
which  are  five  scaly  prominences;  and  the 
stamens  are  of  unequal  length, and  project 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  S./or- 
wosrt,  a native  of  the  Cameras,  is  a flue 
tree  with  lance-shaped  laurel-like  leaves, 
and  white  fragrant  flowers  three  to  four 
Inches  in  length.  It  is  In  cultivation  as  a 
highly  ornamental  stove-plant.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TAPELIA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Asclrptadacetr,  containing  upwards  of  loo 
sperles  of  succulent  branching  plants 
without  leaves,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  I 
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Good  Hope.  Tlie  branches  are  generally 
four-sided  and  toothed,  and  covered  over 
with  darlt  tubercles,  giving  tlic  plants  a 
very  grotesque  apiK-arance ; tbe  calyx  is 
five-parted;  the  corolla  rotate  flve-cleft 
and  fleshy;  the  staminal  corona  double, 
the  outer  series  of  leaves  or  lobes  entire 
or  cleft,  the  inner  subulate  and  entire  or 
bifid;  the  gvnostegium  is  generally  ex- 
i sorted  ; tlie  anthers  are  simple  at  the  top, 
■ I the  pollen-masses  being  fixed  by  ttieir  base, 
and  having  one  edge  cartilaginous  and 
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, pellucid:  and  there  are  two  suhcylindrl- 
! cal  follicles  containing  numerous  coinosu 
seeds.  The  singular  and  beautiful  large 
flowers  spring  from  uncertain  points  of 
the  succulent  stems.  They  exhibit  a va- 
riety of  colours,  forming  exuulsltc  marbled 
or  dotted  patterns;  and  notwithstanding 
the  repulsive  odour  (Hite  carrion!  which 
almost  all  the  (lowers  possess,  they  are 
extensively  cultivated  because  of  their 
beauty.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  species  is 
8.  Anterior,  figured  atxive.  [W.  C.} 

-STAPHISAGRIA.  Detphinium  Staphis- 
agria. 

ST  A PHYLF.  ACE.E.  (Bladder-nuts)  A 
: small  group  of  polypetalous  ThalamiJUrrat, 
formerly  united  with  Celastraccw,  but 
now  rerogntsed  as  having  the  essential 
characters  of  Sapindaceie,  and  added  by 
many  botanists  to  that  order  as  a tribe,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  stamens  being  Inserted 
i outside  Instead  of  inside  the  dish,  and  by 
albuminous  seeds.  They  consist  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves 
furnished  with  stipules,  and  white  usually 
small  flowers  In  racemes  or  panicles.  They 
are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, and  Tropical 
i and  North  America,  and  comprise  three 
i genera,  Stapliplea,  Entcaphie,  and  Turpinia. 
By  some  they  art-  made  a separate  order. 

STAPHYLEA.  A gemts  of  Staphyleacecr, 
distinguished  In  that  order  (or  suborderi 
1 chiefly  by  the  large  Inflated  capsule.  There 
are  four  species  known,  dispersed  over 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  are  all  shrubs,  with 
opposite  pinnate  leaves,  consisting  of 
; three  live  or  more  leaflets,  and  white 


pendulous  flowers  In  axillary  racemes  or 
panicles.  8.  pinnata  from  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  ;pu.t  sometimes  also  S. 
tn/oliata.  from  North  America,  are  culti- 
vated In  our  shrubberies  under  the  name 
of  Bladder-nuts. 

STAltCH-CORN.  Tritir.nm  Spella. 

STAftCHWORT.  Arum  maculatum. 

RTAltE,  or  STARR.  Ammophila  arun- 
d iiuicea,  Carex  armaria,  and  other  coarse 
seaside  sedges  and  grasses. 

STAR-FLOWER.  Trientulis  americana. 

STAlt-FRUIT.  Damatonium  steUaium 
, alias  Aclinoearput  Damatonium. 

| STAR- HEAD.  Asterocephalus. 

STA  E-JELLY.  Xoitoc  commune. 

I STAR  OK  BETHLEHEM.  Omithogalum 
untbclUtlum;  also  llppoxis  decumbens. 

STAR  OF  JERUSALEM.  Tragopogo ft 

jmn-if,  Uns. 

STAR  OF  NIGHT.  China  rosea. 

STAR  OF  THE  EARTH.  Planlago  Co- 

Ton  opus. 

STAlillY.  Arranged  in  rays  like  tbe 
points  of  a star.  The  same  as  Stellate. 

STAltllY  PUFFBALL.  Gtastrum. 

STAR-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Stellate. 

STAR-SLOUGH.  A name  which  Is  ap- 
plied In  some  districts  to  tlie  common 
.Vo. -.-for,  supposing  it  to  be  the  remains  of 
fallen  stars.  [M.  J.  B.] 

STARWORT.  Stellaria ; a iso  After  Tri- 
polium  and  Helonias dioica.  — , ITALIAN, 
defer  Amellus.  — , WATER.  Callitriche. 

STATICE.  A very  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  nr  subshrubby  plants  of  tbe 
order  plumbaginacea,  characterised  by 
their  flowers  being  spiked  or  panicled ; 
the  calyx  funnel-shaped,  of  one  piece, 
plaited  and  somewhat  scarlous ; the  petals 
five,  slightly  connate;  the  stamens  at- 
tached to  tlie  base  of  the  petals,  and  the 
nut  one-seeded,  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 
They  arc  amongst  the  most  Interesting 
ornaments  of  our  greenhouses  and  flower- 
gardens,  and  are  found  in  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe,  In  the  Canary  group,  and 
In  Central  Asia.  [T.  M.] 

STATICij.  (Fr.)  Armeria  vulgaris. 

8TAUNT0NIA.  Now  that  the  Indian 
plants  formerly  referred  to  BtannUmia 
have  been  separated  and  formed  Into  dis- 
tiller genera  under  the  names  Parratia  and 
Holbaellia,  the  present  genus  is  reduced  to 
two  species,  one  of  which  (8.  chinmsie)  Is  - 
a native  of  China,  and  the  other  (S. 
hexaphgtta)  of  Japan.  These  are  woody 
climbing  shrubs,  with  compound  leaves 
composed  of  from  three  to  seven  (usually 
five)  radiating  leaflets,  and  few-flowered 
racemes  of  largish  unisexual  flowers  pro- 
duced from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Both 
sexes  of  flowers  have  six  fleshy  sepals, 
but  neither  possess  any  petals;  and  the 
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genus  Is  thus  distinguished  from  the  two 
allied  pen  era  above  mentioned,  both  of 
which  have  petals.  The  males  contain  si* 
stamens,  with  the  Blainents  united  instead 
of  free,  as  in  Holbaellia;  and  the  females 
six  sterile  stamens  and  three  distinct 
ovaries,  containing  several  ovules  inter- 
mixed with  hairs.  The  generic  name  is 
given  in  honour  of  Sir  George  Sta’inton, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Macartuey  to 
China  in  A.D.  1792,  and  afterwards  wrote 
the  account  of  the  embassy.  It  belongs  to 
the  Lardizabalaceee.  The  Japanese  species 
lias  leaves  composed  of  five  or  six  lance- 
shaped  leaflets  terminatlngin  short  bristly 
points.  It  is  called  Nlhe  Kadsura  or  Tuso 
So  by  the  Japanese,  who  eat  Its  roundish 
watery  berries,  and  use  their  juice  as  a 
I remedy  for  ophthalmia.  [A  80 

STAURACANTHU8.  A genus  of  Legu- 
minoste,  including  a Portuguese  shrub, 
destitute  of  leaves,  and  with  the  habit  of 
Ulex  nana ; the  branches  being  spiny,  each 
of  the  spines  branching  into  two  smaller 
spines  at  the  sides,  and  the  flowers  yellow ; 
calyx  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  deeply 
divided  Into  two  segments,  the  lower 
, three-toothed:  vexlllum  folded,  longer 
I than  the  lance-shaped  wings;  keel  blunt ; 

| stamens  ten,  monadelphous ; pod  com- 
pressed hairy  many-seeded.  S.  aphyllus . a 
dwarf  shrub,  is  a handsome  plant,  but 
only  half-hardy.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  staurns  a ‘ cross’ 
aud  akantha  ‘ a thorn,’  in  reference  to  the 
cross-like  spines.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STATTR  ANTHER  A grnndifolia  is  the 
only  known  representative  of  a genus  of 
cyrtandreous  Gesneraeere,  peculiar  to  Pulo 
Penang,  and  having  very  much  the  habit 
of  Glossanthus.  It  Is  a herb  with  rather 
large  leaves ; the  flowers  are  paniculate,  the 
calyx  suhrotate  bell-shaped  and  almost 
tcu-cleft ; the  corolla  is  large,  furnished 
with  a short  tube  having  a spur  at  the 
base,  and  a border  divided  Into  Hvc  lobes. 
There  are  four  fertile  stamens,  and  the 
anthers  are  coherent,  whilst  the  capsule  Is 
dehiscent.  [B.  SO 

STAURANTHU8.  The  name  of  a Mexi- 
can evergreen  tree,  with  alternate  leathery 
doited  leaves,  and  greenish  flowers  arrang- 
ed in  racemes.  Calyx  persistent,  with 
four  small  teeth  ; petals  four,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  bent  downwards,  and  having 
thickened  margins ; stamens  four.  Inserted 
on  the  receptacle,  alternate  with  the 
petals;  ovary  sessile  one-celled,  with  a 
single  pendulous  ovule ; stigma  sessile, 
four-lobcd  ; fruit  fleshy  olive-shaped  red, 
covered  with  small  glands  like  an  orange. 
This  tree  Is  doubtfully  referred  to  Celn- 
stracew  or  Aurantiacetr,  with  neither  of 
which  however  does  it  agree  well.  The 
I name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  stauroe  ‘ a 
: cross’  and  emthos  4 flower,’  in  allusion  pro- 
bably to  the  four  petals.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TAUROGLOTTIS.  Pkalcenoprit. 

STAUROPHRAGMA.  A genus  of  Bern- 
phulariaceie,  having  the  calyx  deeply 


divided  into  five  segments,  the  capsule 
cylindrical  indehlscent,  and  the  valves 
Involute  at  the  margin.  natolicnm,  a 
native  of  Natolia,  has  the  leaves  covered  . 
with  giey  down,  and  the  flowers  yellow  i 
and  scented.  The  name,  from  the  Greek  | 
stauros  ' a cross,'  refers  to  the  appearance  I 
presented  by  a transverse  section  of  the  1 
capsule.  [G.  DO  , 

STAVERWORT.  Scnecio  Jacobcea. 

STAVESACRE.  The  acrid  emetic  pur- 
gative seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria. 

STAVEWOOD.  Simaruba  amara. 

STAY-PLOUGH.  The  Restbarrow,  Ono- 
nis arvensw. 

ST^Bfi.  (Pr.)  fltoebe. 

8TEKNHAMMARIA  (often  written 
STEENHAMMERA).  A genus  of  Bnraiji-  | 
noccte,  usually  called  Mertensia, Included  In  1 
Pulmonaria  by  LlmitBus.from  which  it  dif-  1 
fers  by  the  short  open  five-parted  calyx  and  ; 
longer  stamens,  as  well  as  by  the  nuts 
being  slightly  fleshy  on  the  outside.  It  i 
has  also  been  referred  to  Lithospemmm , 
hut  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  not  spread- 
ing, and  the  nuts  have  not  the  hard  and  1 
stony  pericarp  of  that  genus.  The  species  ! 
have  blue  or  red  flowers,  in  panlculately  or  [ 
corymboseiy  arranged  scorplold  racemes,  f 
and  smooth  glaucous  leaves. 

S.  mantima,  which  is  not  uncommon  on  i 
the  northern  coasts  of  Britain, fsa  trailing  . 
glaucous  plant  with  fleshy  ovate  leaves, 
tasting  like  oysters  (whence  It  Is  some- 
times called  the  Oyster-plant) ; and  pretty 
blue  flowers,  red  while  in  bud.  The  other 
species  are  from  Siberia,  Kamtscliatka, 
and  North  America.  [J.  T.  SJ 

STEEPLE-BUSH.  Spiraea  tommtosa. 

STEGANIA.  Lomaria. 

STEGNOGRAMMA.  A genus  of  poly- 
podtaceous  ferns  related  to  Gymnogramma, 
and  having  the  veins  condivently  anasto- 
mosing as  in  Nephrodium.  They  are  her- 
baceous pinnately  or  pinnato-pinnatifidly 
divided  ferns, with  a stoutlsh  caudex. some- 
times subarhorescent,  and  linear  or  oblong 
oblique  parallel  sorl.  There  are  two  or  ; 
three  species,  from  India  aud  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  [T.  MO 

STEIRODISCUS.  A Cape  annual  plant, 
forming  a genus  of  Composite.  The  leaves 
are  pinnately  divided ; and  the  flower- 
heads  terminal,  surrounded  by  a ventricoso 
many-leaved  Involucre;  receptacle  naked ; 
florets  yellow— those  of  the  ray  strai>-shap-  1 1 
ed,  of  the  disk  tubular ; stigmas  conical ; i 
fruits  linear  smooth,  with  no  pappus,  the 
inner  ones  always  sterile— whence  the 
name  of  the  genUB.from  the  Greek  sin  roe 
‘sterile.’  [M.  T.’M.j 

STELIS.  A genus  of  orchids  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Malaxldeir,  consisting  of 
about  130  species,  Inhabiting  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  They  are  small  herbs,  from  two 
or  three  inches  to  two  feet  high,  generally 
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found  growing  on  tlie  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees.  The  stems  are  simple,  with  one 
sheathing  leaf,  and  ochreate  bracts;  and 
the  Mowers  are  in  terminal  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes, usually  very  minute,  green  yellow 
or  purple.  Stelis  is  distinguished  from 
Pleurothallis,  to  which  genus  it  Is  closely 
allied,  by  having  a short  truncate  three- 
lobed  column,  the  front  angles  of  whose 
anthers  are  uniformly  mucilaginous.  The 
flowers  of  some  species  arc  irritable, 
dosing  suddeuly  when  moved  or  touched. 
In  one  species,  S.  purpuraseene,  eight 
pollen-masses  have  been  found,  the  only 
case  at  present  known.  CW.  B.  H.] 

STELLARIA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Alsinete  of 
the  order  CaryaphyUacece,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  following  characters 
Sepals  five ; petals  two-cleft ; stamens  ten  ; 
styles  three : capsule  opening  by  six 
valves.  Several  species  are  Indigenous  to 
(ireat  Britain.  .S'.  Huloetea,  the  Greater 
Stitcliwort,  called  also  Satin-flower  and 
Adder's-meat,  is  one  of  our  early  hedge- 
flowers,  with  long  straggling  quadrangular 
stems,  narrow  grass-like  leaves,  and  large 
panlcled  lustrous  white  flowers  with  deep- 
ly-cloven petals.  ,S.  media  is  the  common  ! 
Chickweed,  sufficiently  marked  by  a line 
of  hairs  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  changing 
to  the  opposite  side  whenever  it  reaches  a 
pair  of  leaves.  French  : SUlluire  ; German  : 
A ugentrastgrae.  [C.  A . J 0 

STELLAT.®,  or  STELLATES.  A group 
of  monopetalous  dicotyledons,  scarcely  j 
differing  from  Cinchonacete,  but  some- 
times distinguished  as  a separate  order 
under  the  name  of  Galiacea;  : which  see.  | 

STELLATE,  STELL1F0RM.  Having  a 
number  of  narrow  divisions  placed  round 
the  Btem  like  the  rays  of  a star. 

8TELLATO-FILOSE.  Having  hairs 
formed  in  a stellate  manner. 

8TEM.  That  part  of  a plant  which  bears 
or  has  home  leaves  or  their  rudiments; 
the  ascending  axis  of  growth.  It  may  be 
cither  subterranean,  or  exposed  to  the  air 
and  light. 

STEM-CLASPING.  When  the  base  of  a 
leaf  surrounds  a stem.  The  same  as  Atn- 
plexlcaul. 

STEMLESS.  Having  no  visible  or  ob- 
vious stem.  See  Acauus. 

8TEMONACANTHC8.  A genus  of  Acim- 
thacece  from  tropical  America,  containing 
a few  species  of  ahrubs  or  herbs,  with  the 
flowers  in  paniculate  or  contracted  cymes. 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft  or  five-parted ; theco- 
rolla-tube  slightly  curved  and  clavate,  with 
the  subequal  lobes  spreading  nr  reflexed  ; 
the  dldynamous  stamens  exserted ; the 
anther-cells  parallel,  and  often  produced 
beyond  the  connective ; and  the  capsule 
four  to  eight-seeded.  [W.  CJ 

8TEMONITIS.  A genus  of  myxogas- 
trous  Fungi,  with  a more  or  less  elongated 
delicate  single  deciduous  peridlum,  filled 


with  a network  of  threads  connected  with 
the  stem,  which  penetraLes  more  or  less 
rompletely  the  whole  mass.  S.j'usc n is  one 
of  those  species  which  occasionally  occur 
In  great  profusion  in  hothouses,  and  is 
common  in  woods  amongst  fallen  leaves, 
&c. ; forming  large  tufts  of  cylindrical 
peridia  supported  on  dark  bristle-sliai>cd 
stems,  which  are  often  more  persistent 
than  the  network.  This  species  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  slight  modi-  ; 
flcatioiis.  [31,  J.  BJ  | 

6TEMONOPORUS.  A name  proposed  by 
Thwaites  fur  a genus  of  Dipteracett,  which  | 
other  botanists  consider  as  a section  only  , 
of  Valeria,  as  It  has  the  fruit  of  that  genus, 
and  only  differs  from  the  original  type  I 
In  the  stamens  not  numbering  more  than 
fifteen,  with  obtuse  not  acuminate  an- 
thers. It  consists  of  several  species,  tall  ; 
resiniferous  trees,  with  alternate  entire 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  white  flowers  either 
axillary  nr  In  terminal  panicles.  There 
are  several  siiecies  known,  natives  of  Tro- 
pical Asia,  but  chiefly  of  Ceylon. 

8TEMONURU8.  A genus  of  Oiacacetr,  I 
established  by  Blume  for  three  or  four 
trees  from  the  Indian  Arrhipelago.  Ill 
the  species  which  suggested  the  name  the 
anthers  have  at  their  hack  a curious  long 
tuft  of  liairs,  which  is  turned  inwards 
over  their  face.  This  species,  however, 
proves  to  be  strictly  a congener  of  the  i 
previously  published  Lasiuntliera  from 
Tropical  Africa ; and  the  other  species,  for 
which  Blume's  name  is  no  longer  appli- 
cable, belong  to  Walltch's  genus  Gom-  ■ 
phandra.  The  name  Siemonurus  Is  there- 
fore now  suppressed. 

8TENACTI8.  A genus  of  erect  branched 
herbs,  natives  of  North  America,  Northern 
India,  &c.  The  leaves  are  toothed ; the 
flower-beads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  j 
branches,  surrounded  by  rii  Involucre  of 
two  or  three  rows  of  narrow  overlapping 
scales;  receptacle  flat,  naked;  florets  of 
the  ray  strap-shaped,  white  or  violet,— 
those  of  the  disk  yellow,  tubular;  achenes 
compressed:  pappus  of  the  outer  ones 
hairy  deciduous,  arranged  in  one  row,  that 
of  the  inner  In  two  rows.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STENANDRIEM.  A genus  of Aeanthaeetv, 
containing  several  small  plants  from  South 
America.  It  Is  allied  to  Crossandra,  differ- 
ing chiefly  In  Its  more  lowly  habit,  and  In 
having  more  slender  anthers.  [W.  C.] 

8TENANTHERA.  A genus  of  Epacri- 
daeete  containing  a single  species,  S.  pml- 
folia,  which  has  a flve-parted  calyx  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  bracts;  a tubular 
corolla  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with 
a short  spreading  lialf-bennled  limb; 
stamens  Included  within  the  throat  of  the 
corolla;  and  a one-seeded  drupe.  The 
flowers  are  axillary  erect,  with  a slightly 
swollen  scarlet  tube  and  greenish-yellow 
limb;  and  the  leaves  needle-shaped-and 
much  crowded  on  the  branches.  [R.  H.J 

STENANTHIEM.  A North  American 
genus  of  Melanthacea  allied  to  Teratmm, 
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' from  which  it  differs  In  the  perianth-seg- 
ments being  united  at  the  base,  and  there 
adhering  to  the  ovary.  It  is  a smooth 
perennial,  with  a rod-like  leafy  stem  from 
a somewhat  bulbous  base : the  leaves  are 
long  and  grass-like;  and  the  flowers  small 
white.  In  a long  terminal  panicle.  [J.  T.  8.] 

8TENIA.  An  epiphytal  genus  of  orchids 
* belonging  to  tire  tribe  Vandem.  The  only 
species,  S.  palUda,  Is  from  Demerara,  and 
is  a steraless  herb  without  pseudobulbs, 
having  oblong  leaves  narrowed  at  the 
| base,  recurved  at  the  apex : and  solitary 
i radical  yellow  flowers  about  two  Inches  in 
i diameter.  In  habit  It  very  much  resembles 
' Maxillaria,  but  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  that  genus  by  the  labelluin 
, not  being  articulated  with  the  foot  of  the 
column.  [W.  B.  H.l 

STENOCARPUS.  A genus  of  Protcacem, 
having  a tubular  calyx,  cleft  at  the  back  ; 

1 the  four  sepals  bear  each  a sessile  anther; 
the  style  is  filiform,  with  an  oblique 
stigma;  and  the  seed-vessel  a linear  or  cy- 
lindrical follicle  containing  several  seeds 
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having  a wing  at.  their  base.  They  are 
mostly  large  shrubs,  one  species  however, 
S.  Cunninghami,  lieing  a lofty  tree,  Its  flow- 
ers dark-yellow  or  orange,  in  axillary  or 
terminal  umbels,  and  its  leaves  leathery, 
entire  or  sinuate.  The  species  arc  natives 
of  New  South  Wales,  Tropical  Australia, 
and  New  Caledonia.  [R.  H.] 

8TENOCHILUS.  A genns  of  Mpnporn- 
j car,  containing  several  species,  natives  of 
Australia.  They  are  shrubs  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  solitary  sometimes  double 
axillary  pedicels ; the  calyx  is  five-parted, 
and  the  lobes  are  imbricate  at  the  base ; 
the  corolla  is  Irregular  and  funnel-shaped  ; 
! the  four  didynamous  stamens  are  ex- 
j sorted  ; the  style  has  a simple  apex ; and 
the  two-celled  ovary  has  two  pendent 
ovules  in  each  cell.  [W.  C.] 


STENOCIIL.-EN'A.  An  acrostlchaceous  ! 
genus  of  ferns  having  dimorphous  fronds  j 
(the  sterile  ones  pinnate,  the  fertile  con- 
tracted and  either  pinnate  or  blplnnate)  I 
homo  on  scandent  rhizomes.  The  plnnte 
have  a marginal  gland  near  the  base  on 
the  upper  edge,  and  the  veins  form  narrow 
costal  areoles  (sometimes  hardly  distin- 
guishable), from  which  parallel  forked 
veins  run  out  to  the  margin.  One  tropical 
species  abounds  in  India  and  the  Pacific  1 
Islands;  another  is  met  with  in  South 
Africaand  Madagascar.  The  costal  areoles  ; 
are  often  apparent  near  the  apex  of  the 
pinnae  when  they  are  not  evident  near  the 
base.  [T.M.]  i 

STENOCORYXE.  A genus  of  orchids 
j belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandem.  Itisanepl-  | 

I phytal  herb,  with  elongated  quadrangular  , 
pseudobulbs,  solitary  cartilaginous  leaves, 
and  the  flowers  in  a close  raceme,  orange 
spotted  with  brown.  The  scape  is  pro-  , 
duced  from  below  the  pseudobulbs.  The  ! 
genus  Is  nearly  related  to  Bi/renaria,  but 
differs  In  having  two  distinct  glands  at 
, the  base  of  the  caudicles.  The  only  known 
| species  is  from  Demerara.  [W.  B.  H.] 

STENOG  ASTRA.  A small  genus  of  : 
Gesneracea  confined  to  Tropical  America, 
of  which  S.  hirsuta  ( Gloxinia  hirsuta  of  . 
the  gardens)  is  the  type.  The  calyx  is 
small  and  obliquely  bell-shaped,  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  very  narrow  and  cylindrical, 
the  ovary  surrounded  by  five  distinct 
glands,  and  the  stigma  mouth-shaped.  S. 
hirsuta  Isasteniless  perennial,  with  almost 
radical  leaves,  several  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  ovate  or  oblong  in  shape;  whilst 
the  pedicels  are  one-flowered,  and  bear 
pale  blue  flowers.  [B.  S.j  I 

STENOG YNE.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Labiates,  in  which  the  calyx  has  the  three 
upper  teetli  smaller  than  the  others  ; the 
corolla  isahout  as  long  ns  the  calyx,  curved,  I 
hairy  inside,  the  upper  lip  erect  and 
notched,  the  lower  of  three  nearly  equal 
and  entire  divisions  : and  the  style  ends  in 
two  equal  lobes.  The  Bpecles  are  herba- 
ceous, natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
with  hard  crenate  leaves,  and  flowers  In 
the  axils  of  small  awl-shaped  bracts.  The 
name,  derived  from  the  Greek,  alludes  to  I 
the  narrow  lobes  of  the  style.  [G.  DJ 

STENOLOBIFM.  A small  genus  of 
B apian uiceer, not  to  he  confounded  with  the 
Stenolobium  of  Bentham,  a leguminous  type 
noticed  below.  It  is  peculiar  to  Tropical 
America,  but  S..stans  (Bignemia  or  Teeamt i 
stuns  of  botanical  writers)  has  become 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  and  has  for  many  years  been  an 
inmate  of  our  hothouses.  It  is  reported  to 
be  diuretic.  The  Stenolobiums  arc  erect  ' 
bushes,  somewhat  resembling  the  ash  In  ! 
foliage.  When  young  the  leaves  are  often  i 
unifoliolate,  but  in  older  plants  they  are  j 
generally  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  deeply- 
serrated  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are 
p'aced  In  rich  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  they  are  invariably  yellow, 
more  or  less  deep  In  colour.  The  calyx  is 
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regular,  and  has  Are  ribs  terminating  in 
five  pointed  teeth  ; the  corolla  is  funnel 
or  bell-shaped  ; the  stamens  (four  with  the 
rudiment  of  a fifth)  have  divergent  an- 
thers, which  are  either  glahrous  or  covered  j 
with  long  lmlrs,  and  afford  excellent  dia- 
meters for  distinguishing  the  different 
otherwise  very  similar-looking  species; 
the  capsule  is  linear  and  flat,  its  partition 
placed  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
valves;  and  its  numerous  winged  seeds 
are  in  single  rows.  [B.  SJ 

Tlie  same  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
genus  of  papilionaceous  Leguminosa,  con- 
sisting of  climbing  shrubs,  witli  trifoliolale 
leaves,  and  axillary  flowerstalks  bearing 
numerous  tufts  of  blue  flowers.  The  calyx 
i is  bell-shaped,  two-lipped;  the  vextllum 
; erect,  provided  with  a membranous  ap- 
pendage 011  each  side  at  the  base ; stamens 
| ten,  dladelphous ; ovary  sessile;  style  filt- 
: form  ; pod sesslle.linearcompressed, thick- 
ened at  the  sutures,  many-seedod— the 
seeds  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
; transverse  cellular  partitions. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the 
I Greek  stenos  ‘ narrow,’  in  allusion  to  the 
| structure  of  the  pods.  The  species  are 
, natives  of  Tropical  America.  [M.  T.  M.] 

I RTENOMESSON.  An  amaryllidaceous 
I genus  of  bulbs,  chiefly  from  Peru.  They 
i produce  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a 
solid  terete  scape,  bearing  a few  or  many- 
I flowered  umbel  of  erect  or  drooping 
I blossoms,  which  have  a slender  cyllndra- 
ceous  tube  constricted  in  the  middle, 

I and  subventrlcose  in  the  upper  part;  and 
with  a six-cleft  regular  limb,  and  a slx- 
I toothed  coronet  bearing  stamens  between 
the  teeth.  The  style  is  Aliform,  with  a 
ciavate  dilated  apex.  The  flowers  are  yel-  ' 
low  orange-coloured  or  scarlet,  and  very 
handsome.  [T.  M J 

STEXOPETALFM.  A genus  of  Cruci- 
1 f?r<r.  from  Australia,  consisting  of  herbs 
with  linenr  leaves,  ent  ire  ortlie  lower  ones 
I lyrately  pinnatifld,  nnd  terminal  racemes. 
The  pouch  is  obovate  or  elliptical,  slightly 
compressed,  parallel  to  the  septum,  the 
valves  slightly  concave  ; the  seeds  nu- 
merous, with  short  seed-stalks.  [J.  T.  8.J 

STEXOUHYXCHFS.  A terrestrial  genus 

I of  orchids  belonging  to  the  Ncottece. 
About  ten  species  have  been  described, 

! inhabitants  of  Tropical  America  and  the 
i West  Indian  Islands.  They  are  herbs  with 
fascicled  roots,  broad  radical  leaves,  spikes 
densely  imbricated  with  large  coloured 
bracts,  and  the  flowers  generally  hairy 
and  showy.  It  differs  from  Spiranthei,  to 
which  it  is  closely  allied,  in  its  large  showy 
flowers  and  coloured  bracts,  and  the  want 
of  call!  at  the  base  of  the  lip  : while  from 
Pelexia  it  differs  in  Its  large  flowers  and 

I I bracts,  nnd  In  the  rostellum  being  hard  1 
' , and  horny,  remaining  as  a rigid  spine 

upon  the  apex  of  the  stigma  after  the 
h pollen-masses  have  fallen  away.  The  name 
j Is  derived  from  stcuos  ‘ narrow ' and 
! ; rhyncliot  ‘ a beak.’  [W.  B.  H.] 

j 6TEXOSEMIA.  A genus  of  acrostichotd 


ferns  of  the  reticulated  series.  The  two 
or  three  known  species  are  dwarf  plants 
with  ternately  divided  fronds,  having  the 
two  piniue  very  oblique  and  bipinnatifld, 
and  bulbiferous  in  their  axils.  The  fertile 
fronds  are  cut  up  into  many  irregular 
narrow  segments.  The  lowermost  venules 
anastomose,  so  as  to  form  costal  areules, 
while  the  ultimate  or  marginal  ones  are 
free.  The  plants  are  natives  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  [T.  M.J 

8TEXOSIPHON.  A genus  of  Onagracetr, 
in  which  the  tube  of  tlie  calyx  is  narrow 
and  long  ; the  corolla  Is  of  four  petals,  the 
two  posterior  largest ; and  the  stamens 
eight  in  number,  the  four  opposite  the 
petals  being  longest.  The  only  Bpecies  is 
a native  of  Texas,  of  herliaceous  habit, 
with  slender  branches ; tlie  leaves  alter- 
nate, very  narrow,  and  rigid ; and  the 
flowers  white,  in  dense  spikes.  The  name 
is  from  the  Greek  stenos  ‘narrow’  and 
siphon  ’ a tube,'  and  refers  to  the  narrow 
tube  of  the  calyx.  [G.  DJ 

8TENOSIPHONIFM.  A genus  of  Acon- 
! thaceoe,  containing  four  species  of  shrubs 
j from  India.  They  have  toothed  leaves, 
and  axillary  and  terminal  spikes.  They 
differ  from  Ruellia  in  having  the  calyx 
divided  to  the  middle,  and  in  the  slender 
tube  of  the  corolla  opening  upwards  into 
a campanulate  limb.  [W.  C.] 

8TENOSTOMUJL  A small  West  Indian 
genus  of  Cinchonacea),  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  low  trees,  witli  elliptical  or 
oblong  leaves  furnished  with  deciduous  or 
persistent  stipules, and  sometimes  covered 
with  a sticky  resinous  exudation  on  the 
upper  surface;  and  bearing  axillary  two- 
branrbed  flower-spikes,  having  the  flowers  ; 
(which  are  small  whitish  and  stalkless) 
arranged  along  the  inner  sides  of  tlie 
branches,  with  one  also  in  the  fork.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  flowers  having  tlie  ! 
short  free  part  or  limb  of  the  calyx  four 
or  flve-tootlied  or  almost  entire,  and  per- 
sistent on  the  mature  fruit ; by  the  salver- 
shaped  corolla,  with  four  or  five  overlap- 
ping  lobes,  and  with  tlie  stamens  (which 
have  narrow  anthers  and  very  short  fila- 
ments) inserted  below  Us  throat,  and 
either  entirely  Included  within  the  tube  or 
half  protruded:  and  by  the  two  to  six-ceiled 
ovary  with  a simple  style  and  round-headed  I 
stigma,  tlie  ovary  ultimately  forming  an  j 
unopening  fruit,  containing  a two  to  six- 
celled  stone,  with  as  many  cylindrical 
seeds.  [A.  8.] 

STEPHANAXDRA.  A Japanese  shrub, 
with  alternate  broadly  ovate  lobed  or  cut 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  loose  terminal 
cymes,  forming  a genus  of  Rosaeem  allied 
to  Spirtra,  and  resembling  some  of  its 
species  in  habit.  It  differs  essentially, 
however,  in  the  ovary  being  reduced  to  a 
single  carpel  with  two  pendulous  ovules  ; 
and  in  the  fruit,  which  is  a small  follicle, 
with  one  or  two  globular  albuminous 
seeds. 

I STEPHAXOPHYSFM.  A genus  of 
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Acanthacece  containing  several  species  of 
! herbs,  from  Tropical  America.  The  calyx 
has  live  equal  divisions ; the  tube  and 
I limb  of  the  corolla  are  small,  but  the 
throat  Is  more  or  less  inflated : and  the 
stamens  are  just  included,  and  have  slen- 
der anthers.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
cymes,  which  have  an  umbellate  arrange- 
ment iu  most  of  the  species.  [W.  C.j 

STEPHANOPODIUM.  The  name  of  a 
Peruvian  tree,  constituting  a genus  of 
Chailletiacea.  The  leaves  are  entire  hi- 
stipulate,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  heads 
on  the  swollen  tops  of  the  flower-stalks. 
The  calyx  is  live-cleft,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  equalling  the  calyx,  its  limb  flve- 
lobed  and  bilabiate;  stamens  five;  ovary 
two-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  com- 
partment, surrounded  at  the  base  by  five 
glands  ; style  simple,  stigma  two-lobed  ; 
fruit  drupaceous,  two-celled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STEPHANOTIS.  A genus  of  Asclcpiar 
dacece , containing  a few  species  from 
Madagascar.  They  are  sinlstrorse  climb- 
ing shrubs,  with  smooth  coriaceous  leaves, 
and  beautiful  fragrant  pedicellate  flowers 
in  Interpetiolar  umbels.  The  calyx  is  five- 
leaved  ; the  corolla  salvei -shaped,  with  a 
tube  somewhat  swollen  at  the  base,  and  a 
limb  with  five  oblique  segments;  the 
srnmfnal  corona  composed  of  five  erect 
simple  short  acuminate  leaves;  the  an- 
thers terminated  by  a membrane;  the 
stigma  conical  and  entire  or  obscurely 
two-lobed ; and  the  two  follicles  thick 
horizontal  and  acuminate,  containing 
I many  comose  seeds.  The  species  are  ge- 
nerally cultivated  for  the  great  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  [W.  0.] 

STEPHENSON! A.  A garden  name  of 
Verschaffeltia : more  correctly  Stevensonia, 

STKRCUfcl ACEJE.  ( Bombaeece , Sferculi- 
ads.)  An  order  of  poly  petalous  dicotyledons, 
with  the  valvate  calyx,  contorted  petals 
(sometimes  wanting),  and  monadelphous 
stamens  of  Malvacea ?,  but  differing  from 
them  in  their  anthers  being  always  two- 
celled.  They  consfst  of  tropical  South  Afri-  I 
can  or  Australian  herbs  shrubs  or  trees,  \ 
with  alternate  entire  lohed  or  digitately  ; 
compound  leaves,  furnished  with  stipules  ; j 
and  axillary  or  rarely  terminal  flowers, 
often  large  and  handsome.  The  order  has 
been  variously  extended  or  broken  up  into 
smaller  ones  by  different  botanists.  By  the 
most  recent  arrangement  the  Bombacece 
have  been  referred  to  Malmceee,  as  having 
always  one-celled  anthers;  and  Sterculia - 
cecp , including  Ryttneriacece , have  been 
divided  into  seven  trllies,  comprising 
forty-one  genera:— 1.  Stcrculiece  proper, 
with  unisexual  flowers,  no  petals,  five  to 
fifteen  anthers,  adnate  to  the  top  of  the 
column,  and  carpels  distinct  when  in  fruit. 
They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs,  Including 
Sterculia , Ileritiera , and  three  other  ge- 
nera. 2.  Ilelicterece  : trees  or  shrubs,  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  five  petals,  five  to 
fifteen  anthers,  singly  or  by  twos  or  threes 
alternating  with  the  teeth  or  lobes  of  the 
s tarn  Inal  column,  comprising  six  genera. 


; of  which  Helicteree  and  Ptcrospermum  are 
the  largest.  3.  Friolcenexe,  or  the  genus 
Eriolcena , with  numerous  anthers  cover- 
ing the  upper  half  of  the  stamiual  column.  I 
4.  Dombeyeie : consisting  of  herbs  shrubs  j 
or  rarely  trees,  with  ten  to  twenty  stamens 
on  a short  column,  two  to  four  together,  | 
alternating  with  the  barren  lobes  of  the 
column  or  stamiuodia.  They  include  Dam- 
bey  a t Pentapetes , Melhania , and  four  other 
genera,  all  African  or  Asiatic.  5.  Herman - 
niece:  herbs  or  shrub6,  with  only  five 
stamens,  including  the  large  African 
genus  Hermannia,  the  tropical  genera 
Melochia  and  Wallheria , and  three  others. 

6.  Byttiierieas : mostly  shrubs  or  trees  re- 
markable for  their  petals  being  concave  or 
hood-shaped  at  the  base,  and  often  termi- 
nating in  a long  appendage.  The  principal 
genera  are  Theobroma,Guazuma , Byttneria , 
and  Commersonia.  7.  Lasiojwtalecc  : shrubs 
almost  exclusively  Australian,  with  five 
stamens  almost  free,  and  petals  reduced 
to  small  scales  or  entirely  wanting;  eight 
genera,  including  Lasiopetalum  and  Tho - 
masia.  See  Byttxeiuack^b. 

STERCULIA.  Although  much  reduced 
by  the  separation  of  numerous  groups 
under  the  names  Cola , Firmiana,  Brachy - i 
chiton , &c., Sterculia  (which  gives  its  name  j 
to  the  order  Sieve  nliacece)  is  still  one  of  i 
considerable  extent;  and  its  species  are  j 
widely  dispersed  through  the  tropics  of  : 
both  hemispheres,  occurring  most  abun-  : 
dantly,  however,  in  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  I 
Islands,  more  sparingly  In  America  and 
Africa,  and  rarely  in  Australia.  Nearly  all  ! 
the  species  are  trees,  sometimes  of  con-  '■ 
sidemble  size  ; and  by  far  the  greater  » 
number  have  simple  undivided  feather-  | 
veined  leaves,  comparatively  few  having 
their  leaves  lobed  so  as  to  resemble  a 
hand,  or  divided  into  several  distinct 
leaflets  radiating  from  a common  centre,  i 
Their  flowers  are  borne  In  usually  some- 
what drooping  panicles,  and  are  most 
commonly  of  one  sex  only.  They  have  a 
coloured  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  no  petals; 
and  their  fruits  consist  of  five  or  fewer 
more  or  less  woody  pieces  called  follicles, 
radiating  from  a common  centre  and 
opening  along  their  inner  or  top  edge, 
each  follicle  containing  several  album!-  i 
nous  seeds. 

S.  carihaginensis , a fine  tree  forty  feet 
high  or  upwards,  native  of  America  from 
Mexico  to  Brazil,  has  large  roundish  three 
to  five-lobcd  leaves,  covered  with  velvety 
liairs  underneath  but  smooth  above;  and 
its  yellowish  flowers  are  scurfy  outside 
and  spotted  with  purple  inside.  It  Is 
called  Chicha  by  the  Brazilians,  and  Pa- 
nama by  the  Panamians ; and  Its  seeds, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  pigeon’s  eggs, 
are,  like  those  of  many  other  species,  j 
commonly  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  as 
nuts. 

S.  ttrens , an  Indian  and  Cingalese  spe-  . 
cies,  has  flve-lobed  hand-shaped  leaves 
velvety  underneath,  erect  panicles  of 
flowers  covered  with  sticky  yellow  down,  j 
and  fruits  clothed  with  stiff  bristly  sting-  . i 
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ing hairs.  All  tlie  SternUiai  contain  muci- 
j lage,  and  the  trunks  of  some  exude  large 
quantities  of  mucilaginous  gum,  resem- 
bling trngacantb  both  In  appearance  and 
i in  its  property  of  not  dissolving  in  cold 
water,  but  merely  swelling  and  becoming 
. jelly-like,  owing  to  the  presence  of  batt»o- 
' rin.  The  present  species  yields  part  of 
the  gum  known  in  India  as  Hum  Kuteera, 
a quantity  of  which  was  some  years  ago 
sent  to  this  country  as  a substitute  for 
j tragaeanth,  but  was  found  unsuitable, 
although  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  It  has 
been  used  by  calico-printers.  Another  kind 
: from  Sierra  Leone  is  the  produce  of  S. 
Tragaeantha. 

S.  villosa,  a native  of  Peninsular 
India,  has  live  to  geven-lobed  leaves  vel- 
vety underneath,  with  the  lobes  either 
' again  three-lobed  or  deeply  toothed,  pen- 
dulous panicles  of  flowers,  and  fruits 
clothed  with  star-like  hairs.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  Stereulias  is  composed  of  very 
tougli  fibres.  That  of  the  present  species 
is  called  Oadal  or  Oo'dhall  In  India,  where 
j very  strong  pliable  ropes  which  are  not 
affected  by  wet  are  made  of  it,  and  are 
commonly  used  by  the  elephant  hunters. 

| In  (ioa  and  Canara  capital  bags,  used  for 
I tile  conveyance  of  rice  and  other  mer- 
chandise, are  made  by  soaking  logs  of  the 
j trunk  or  large  branches  for  a few  days  in 
' water,  and  then  stripping  off  the  bark  en- 
i tire  and  sewing  up  the  bottom.  The  bark 
of  another  species  (S.  guttata)  Is  used  on 
I the  Malabar  Coast  for  making  articles  of 
clothing.  French  : Sterculier.  [A.  8.] 

STEREOSPERMRM  (Including  Diptero- 
ftprrmn).  A genus  of  Bignoniaeete,  em- 
bracing about  a dozen  species,  all  of 
which  are  confined  to  tropical  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  They  are  all  trees,  with 
lmparlpinnate  leaves,  and  terminal  pani- 
cles hearing  white  often  highly  fragrant 
flowers.  The  almost  bony  scarcely  winged 
seeds,  attached  to  the  very  corky  septum  of 
a cylindrical  or  almost  square  capsule, 
together  with  a cup  shaped  calyx  and 
almost  bell-shaped  corolla,  at  once  dis- 
tinguish the  genus  from  all  others  of  the 
order  to  which  It  belongs.  [B.  SJ 

BTEREUM.  A genus  of  hymenomy- 
cetous  Fungi  belonging  to  the  division  in 
which  the  hymenium  is  perfectly  even, 
without  gills  spines  folds  or  other  pro- 
minences. The  substance  is  coriaceous, 
and  tlie  frult-bearlng  surface  free  from 
bristles,  and  neither  soft  nor  fleshy.  Many 
of  the  species  are  extremely  common  on 
dead  trunks  or  timber.  S.  purpureum, 
with  purplish  and  lilac  tints,  Is  to  be  found 
on  every  fallen  poplar,  the  hairy  orange- 
yellow  8.  hirsutum  on  oak,  and  the  pallid 
cinereous  8.  sanguinolentnm,  which  bleeds 
when  scratched,  on  fallen  conifers.  Tlie 
species  are  too  tough  for  food,  and  they 
have,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  available 
economical  properties.  Some  of  the  exo- 
tic species  attain  a large  size,  and  are 
extremely  handsome.  S.  lobatum,  than 
which  there  are  few  handsomer  Fungi 


when  well  grown,  occurs  In  every  tropical  ■ 
or  subtropical  collection.  [M.J.  B.] 

STER1GMATA.  The  elevated  lines  or 
plates  upon  steins  produced  by  the  bases 
of  decurrent  leaves. 

STERIGMCM.  An  indehiscent  superior 
m any-celled  dry  fruit,  such  as  that  of  Tro- 
paolum. 

STEUILITAB,  or  STERILITY  (adj. 
STERILE).  Barrenness  In  the  vegetable 
as  in  the  animal  world  may  be  either 
constitutional  or  accidental.  In  Italy  it  j 
Is  observed  that  those  Stone  Pines  which 
are  of  a more  vivid  green  than  usual 
do  not  produce  fruit,  and  the  effect  ol 
constitutional  rankness  in  this  respect  Is 
known  to  every  cultivator.  Again,  there 
may  be  constitutional  peculiarities  which  | 
prevent  tlie  formation  of  fruit  where  all  ; 
the  necessary  organs  seem  properly  deve-  j 
loped.  It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  all  these  organs  are  not  present,  or,  | 
if  they  are,  it  Is  In  such  a metamorphosed  , 
condition  that  they  cannot  perform  their  | 
proper  functions.  The  sepals  may  be  mul- 
tiplied to  the  total  suppression  of  the  j 
other  parts  of  the  flower;  the  stamens  , 
mat  be  turned  into  leaves  or  petals,  and  i 
the  pistil  into  leaves.  The  suppression  of 
petals  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  so  ' 
disastrous  as  their  multiplication,  and 
even  stamens  may  be  wanting  without  de- 
stroying fertility,  as  In  Cielebogyne,  not  to 
mention  violets  and  other  plants.  Far 
more  frequently,  however,  sterility  arises 
from  outward  agents,  from  the  effect  of 
long-continued  drought  or  moisture,  from 
frost  or  cutting  winds  or  other  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  or  again  from  outward 
injuries.  Even  when  impregnation  has 
taken  place,  the  ovules  in  the  same  pistil 
will  not  In  every  case  attain  jierfection  ; 
and  where  fruit  has  been  Bet  abundantly, 
the  demands  of  all  may  be  so  urgent  that 
every  one  may  fall.  The  fruit  indeed  may 
Increase  to  a considerable  size,  or  even  ap- 
proach maturity  ; but  in  most  cases,  if  the 
ovules  have  proved  abortive,  it  will  fall 
off.  In  a few  varieties,  however,  when  the 
fruit  has  once  swelled  from  the  stimulus 
of  impregnation.  It  may  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion even  though  no  seeds  arc  present, 
which  Is  however,  except  In  the  gardener's 
view,  no  less  a case  of  sterility,  strictly 
speaking,  than  the  other.  Parasites  mostly 
Induce  or  promote  sterility ; but  in  the 
grape-mildew,  where  the  development  of 
the  berry  is  so  much  checked,  the  growth 
of  the  seeds  on  the  contrary  seems  actually 
to  be  promoted.  [M.  J.  B.] 

8TERIPHOM A.  A genus  of  Cappari- 
daeeir,  comprising  a shrub  whose  branches 
are  invested  with  star-shaped  brownish 
hairs,  stalked  leaves,  with  a prominent 
swelling  at  the  end  of  the  stalk  next  to 
the  blade  of  the  leaf,  and  solitary  flowers 
on  axillary  stalks.  The  calyx  is  hairy,  two- 
lobed ; petals  four,  yellowish,  sessile,  the 
two  anterior  ones  larger  than  the  others  ; 
stamens  six,  protruding  beyond  the  corolla; 
ovary  on  a long  stalk,  two-celled  ; stigma 


sessile : fruit  with  a thick  rind,  inter 
II  nails’  fleshs’.  S.  cleomoides,  a native  of 
Cameras,  Is  in  cultivation  as  a hothouse 
sbrub.  CM.  T.  MJ 

STERNBERGIA.  A irenns  of  Amarylli- 
daccie,  consisting  of  dwarf  bulbous  plants 
found  In  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and 
having  llnear-lorate  leaves,  often  later  than 
the  flowers,  and  solid  scapes  bearing  a 
sinirlp  erect  flower  of  a funnel-like  form, 
with  a straight  tube  widened  upwards, 
and  n six-parted  semipatent  limb  ; the  six 
stamens  are  Inserted  unequally  in  the 
throat. : and  the  style  is  filiform,  with  a 
three-lohed  stigma-  S.  lulea  Is  a well- 
known  garden  flower,  blooming  at.  the  end 
of  summer,  and  looking  like  a large  yellow 
autumnal  crocus.  [T.  M.l 

i 8TEUDELIA.  A genus  of  Paronychia- 
I ccte,  the  same  as  Adenogramma,  which  is 
the  name  more  generally  adopted. 

STEVENIA.  A genus  of  Cmcifertp  from 
Siberia,  an  annual  covered  with  grev  stel- 
late pubescence,  having  an  ascending 
branched  stem,  with  oblong  linear  entire 
leaves,  apd  corymbose  racemes  of  white 
flowers;  calyx  with  the  two  outer  sepals 
bulging  at  the  base;  pod  oblong,  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds,  with  plane 
valves ; seeds  two  to  four  In  each  cell, 
ovate-compressed,  immarginate.  [J.  T.  8.] 

STEVENSON  I A.  VerschaffeUia. 

STEVIA.  Esteve  was  a professor  of 
botany  at  Valencia.  The  present  genus  of 
plants  named  in  honour  of  him,  consists  of 
numerous  species  of  herbaceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  Composite,  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  Tropical  America.  The  leaves 

are  entire  or  three-cleft, occaslonallv  whorl- 

ed,  but  usually  opposite  ; and  the  heads  of 
flowers  are  arranged  In  dense  corymbs ; 
the  involucre  is  cylindrical,  and  consists  of 
a few  acuminate  scales ; receptacle  naked  • 
corollas  all  tubular,  white  pink  or  purple 
sriffinas  cylindrical,  club-shaped  ; achencs 
striated ; pappus  scaly,  the  scales  some- 
times awned.  Numerous  species  are  culti- 
vated as  bedding  or  border  plants  in  this 
country.  [m.  T.  MJ 

8TICHIDIA.  A name  given  to  the  pod- 
like processes  containing  tetraspores  in 
some  of  the  rose-spored  Algic,  as  in  Dasua 
and  Odonthalia.  [jf,  j.  b.J 

8TICHCS.  In  Greek  compounds  = a row 
of  anything. 

8TICKAD0RE.  Lavandula  Stadias. 

STICKSEED.  Ecliinospcrmum. 

STICTA.  A fine  genus  of  follaceous 
coriaceous  or  membranaceous,  velvety 
tomentose  or  more  rarely  smooth  lichens, 
belonging  to  the  same  group  as  ParmeHa, 
with  the  habit  of  the  ground  liverworts 
( Pcltideir ),  and  remarkable  for  the  round 
white  or  yellow  pits  on  the  under-side, 
which  extend  to  the  medullary  stratum, 
and  have  been  called  cyphellm.  Several 
of  the  species  are  very  large,  and  even  our 
own  S.  glomuli/era  la  sometimes  three  ' 


feet  across.  The  genus  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  temperate  regions,  some  of  the 
finest  occurring  In  warm  countries.  S. 
puhnonaria  Is  a popular  remedy  in  diseases 


Sticta  puhnonaria. 

of  the  lungs,  under  the  names  of  Lung- 
wort, Hazel  Hag,  Hazel  Crottles,  or  Itags. 
S.  eylvatica  and  fuhginasa  are  remarkable 
for  their  fetid  fish-llke  smell.  [M.  J.  BJ 

.STICTOPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Com- 
posite, comprising  an  herbaceous  plant, 
native  of  Northern  India,  with  linear- 
oblong  sessile  leaves,  revolute  at  tlie  mar- 
gins, and  with  a thick  midrib.  The  flowers 
are  like  those  of  a Serratula,  from  which 
and  other  allied  genera  the  present  one 
may  he  distinguished  by  its  persistent 
feathery  pappus  of  distinct  hairs;  and  by 
tlie  scales  of  the  involucre,  which  are  de- 
stitute of  any  appendage.  [M.  T.  M.] 

8TIEFTIA.  A genus  of  Brazilian  arbo- 
rescent Composite,  of  the  mutlslaceous 
group,  distinguished  by  Its  closely-imbri- 
cated Involucre,  of  which  the  outer  scales 
are  roundish  ova  tc,  and  the  inner  linear ; Its 
naked  alveolate  receptacle;  its  glabrous 
regular  florets,  with  five  clrcluutely  re- 
curved lobes;  its  much  exserted  caudate 
anthers ; Its  short-armed  bifid  style ; and 
Its  glabrous  elongated  acbenes,  and  mul- 
tlserinl  pappus  of  linear  serrated  hairs. 
S.  chrysantha  is  a handsome  species,  with 
lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  and  terminal 
heads  of  showy  orange-coloured  flowers. 
Issuing  from  amongst  the  long  coloured 
pappus-lialrs.  it  is  now  more  commonly 
referred  to  A tigusta.  [T.  M.] 

STIGMA  (pi.  STIGMATA).  That  surface 
of  a style,  usually  at  its  extremity,  to 
which  the  pollen  adheres  when  it  fertilises 
the  ovules. 

8TTGMAPHY  LLON  (sometimes  written 
STIGMATOPHYLLON).  This  name  Is  ex- 
pressive of  the  leafy  nature  of  the  stigmas 
In  the  flowers  of  t he  genus  of  Matpighiacea- 
to  which  it  Is  applied.  The  species  are  tropi- 
cal American  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  of 
climbing  habit,  the  root  usually  tuberous; 
Inflorescence  umhel-llke,  the  pedicels  usu- 
ally thickened  at.  the  top  ; calyx  five-parted, 
the  four  outer  segments  with  two  glands 
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at  the  base,  externally;  petals  flve.stalked, 
longer  than  the  sepals,  unequal ; stamens 
I ten,  unequal  In  size— the  four  opposite  to 
the  glands  of  the  calyx  sterile,  the  re-  j 
l tnalnder fertile;  styles  three, dilated  at  the  | 
top  Into  a leafy  stigmatic  expansion;  fruit  : 

| of  three  or  fewer  winged  carpels.  Some 
j of  the  species  are  In  cultivation,  and  have 
| handsome  yellow  Bowers.  [M.  T.  II.] 

STIGMATIC.  Of  the  nature  of  a stigma. 

I STIGMATOPHORUS.  That  part  of  the 
j ; style  of  composites  which  bears  the  stig- 
mata. 

STIGMATOSTEMON.  A body  formed 
by  the  union  of  anthers  with  the  stigma. 

STILAGINACE.E.  (Antidesmads.)  A 
name  originally  proposed  byAgardhfora 
I small  group  of  genera, Including  Antidesma, 
i whose  affinities  had  been  little  understood  ; 

but  they  have  recently  been  included  in 
I ! the  large  order  Euphorbiaeece , an  arrange-  ; 
It  metit  which  appears  to  be  generally 
adopted. 

STILAGINELLA.  A genus  of  Euphor- 
I biaceir  of  the  tribe  Anf*tfes«i«r.establlshed 
by  Tnlasne  for  a few  trees  or  shrubs  from 
Tropical  America,  nearly  allied  to  the  Asia- 
tic Antidesmas,  but  differing  from  them 
chiefly  In  their  ovary  being  two-celled  with 
j two  ovules  In  each  cell.  Instead  of  being  l 
I reduced  to  a single  carpel.  Eight  species  ' 
I have  been  described,  all  remarkable  for  j 
j the  minute  peltate  scales,  which  give  a 
I hoary  appearance  to  the  branches  and  foil-  i 
age,  and  for  the  numerous  small  flowers  In 
! axillary  racemes  or  panicles.  It  has  since 
been  ascertained  that  the  genus  had  been 
a short  time  previously  published  by 
Allemad  at  Rio  Janeiro  under  the  narao  of 
1 Eiercuyma. 

RTILAGO.  A genus  originally  proposed 
by  I.lumeus,  hut  which  has  proved  not  to 
be  distinct  from  Antidesma. 

8TTLBACE.E.  ( Stilbids .)  A small  order 
of  monopetalous  dicotyledons  whose  im- 
mediate affinities  are  very  uncertain.  It 
1 consists  of  South  African  shrubs,  with 
, j small  crowded  entire  leaves  like  those  of  a 
| Ph)! lira  or  of  some  heaths  ; the  flowers 
| sessile,  in  dense  terminal  spikes.  The  calyx 
; is  live-cleft,  the  corolla  also  flve-cleft,  with 
four  perfect  stamens  Inserted  between  Its 
| lobes,  the  place  of  the  fifth  being  occupied 
by  a small  rudimentary  stamen  or  empty ; 
the  ovary  is  free  two-celled,  with  one  erect 
ovule  in  each,  and  the  style  simple.  The 
fruit  is  a small  nut,  or  rarely  a two-valved 
capsule,  with  a single  erect  seed,  contain- 
ing a minute  embryo  In  firm  albumen. 
The  order  Is  usually  placed  near  Verbena- 
cem  and  Selaginacece,  but  I.indley  regards  it 
as  more  nearly  allied  to  Diapensiacet r.  To 
the  original  genus,  Stilbe,  have  been  added 
three  others,  separated  from  it  upon  rather 
trifling  characters. 

STILBE.  The  principal  genus  of  Stilba- 
cew,  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
straight  flowering  spikes,  narrow  corolla- 
lobes,  parallel  anther-cells,  and  an  indeliis- 


cent  fruit.  It  only  contains  four  species, 
all  from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  offering  very 
little  If  any  interest. 

STILLINGIA.  The  Tallow-tree  of  China 
is  the  liest-known  representative  of  this 
genus  of  Eupliorbiaeeie ; but  there  are  two 
or  three  other  Chinese  and  Japanese  spe- 
cies, and  as  many  more  natives  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tallow-tree  and  one  herba- 
ceous species,  they  are  shrubs ; and  all  have 
alternate  entire  leaves, and  terminal  catkin- 
like spikes  of  flowers.  The  fruit  Is  a cap- 
sule composed  of  three  one-seeded  opening 
pieces,  and  is  girded  at  the  base  by  an 
enlarged  bract. 

S.  sebifera,  the  Tallow-tree,  Is  a naifve  of 
China  and  the  adjacent  islands,  but  It  lias 
been  Introduced  into  and  partly  natu- 
ralised in  India  and  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  It  has  rhomboid-shaped  sliarply 
taper-pointed  leaves  about  two  inches 
broad,  on  slender  stalks  with  two  promi- 
nent glands  at  the  point  of  attachment 
between  the  stalk  and  leaf ; and  its  flower- 
catkins  are  from  two  to  four  Inches  long. 
Its  fruits  are  about  half  an  Inch  In  dia- 
meter, and  contain  three  seeds  thickly 
coated  with  a fatty  substance  which  yields 
the  tallow.  This  is  obtained  by  steaming 
the  seeds  in  large  cauldrons,  then  bruising 
them  sufficiently  to  loosen  the  fat  without 
breaking  the  seeds,  which  are  removed  by 
siftingiand  the  fat  Isafterwards  made  Into  | 
flat  circular  cakes  and  pressed  in  a wedge- 
press,  when  the  pure  tallow  exudes  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  soon  hardens  Into  a white  r 
brittle  mass.  This  tallow  is  very  exten-  ! 
sively  used  for  candle-making  in  China; 
but,  as  they  get  soft  in  hot  weather,  the  \ 
candles  generally  receive  a coating  of  in- 
sect-wax. A liquid  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  by  pressing.  The  tree  yields 
a hard  wood,  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
printing  blocks,  and  Its  leaves  are  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  black.  [A.  SJ 

STIMULI  (adj.  STIMULANS).  Stings; 
sharp  stiff  hairs,  containing  an  acrid  fluid 
which  when  they  pierce  the  skin  produces 
pain. 

STIMULOSE.  Covered  with  stings. 
STINKHOllN.  Phallus  impudicus. 
STINKING-WEED,  or  STINKING- 
WOOD.  Cassia  occidentalis. 

BTINKWEED.  A local  South  of  Eng-  | 
land  name  for  Diplotaxis  muralis. 

STINKWOOD.  The  useful  wood  of 
Oreodaphne  bullata,  which  has  a most  un- 
pleasant odour  lasting  for  a long  time. 
Also  that  of  Fietidia  mau.ritia.na  and  Zieria 
macropliylla. 

STIPA.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Stipea.  The  inflorescence  is  In 
nearly  simple  lax  panicles,  the  splkelets 
of  which  are  one-flowered;  glumes  two, 
membranous,  longer  than  the  two  cartila- 
ginous pales,  of  which  the  lower  is  convo- 
lute, with  a long  beard  at  the  apex,  and 
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the  upper  entire;  beard  jointed  at  the 
base,  and  deciduous.  Steudel  describes 
104  species  under  this  remarkable  genus, 
which  has  a wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, obtaining  its  maximum  in  the  warm 
temperate  zones.  The  well-known  Feather 
Grass  of  gardens,  S.  pennata,  is  a very  orna- 
mental species,  and  Is  frequently  planted 
In  flower-borders  on  that  account.  It  Is, 
when  dry,  dyed  of  various  bright  colours 
to  make  household  ornaments.  [D.  M.j 

STIPAGROSTIS.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Stipcce,  and  now 
placed  as  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
genus  Aristida.  [D.  M.j 

ST'PELS.  Secondary  stipules,  such  ns 
are  found  at  the  base  of  the  leaflets  of 
compound  leaves. 

STIPES.  Tho  petiole  of  the  leaves  of 
ferns.  The  stem  which  carries  the  pileus 
of  such  fungals  as  agarics. 

8TIPIFORM.  Having  the  appearance  of 
the  trunk  of  an  endogenous  tree;  as  the 
pa  paw  and  other  simple-stemmed  exogens. 

8TIPITATE.  Elevated  on  a stalk  which 
Is  neither  a petiole  nor  a peduncle ; as,  for 
example,  some  kinds  of  carpels. 

STIPULAR.  Of  or  belonging  to  or 
standing  in  the  place  of  stipules. 

STIPULES.  Processes  of  various  kinds 
arising  from  the  ba3e  of  a leaf,  usually 
from  its  sides.  See  Ochrea  and  Reticu- 
lum. 

STIRLINGIA.  A genus  of  Protcaccre, 
having  a regular  four-cleft  calyx,  with 
plane  reflexed  spreading  lobes  ; four  Bta- 
mcns  longer  than  the  tube,  Inserted  In 
the  upper  part  of  It,  the  anthers  cohering 
at  Hrst,  hut  finally  free  ; a smooth  filiform 
style,  with  a dilated  stigma;  and  a seed- 
vessel,  or  nut  containing  a single  obconical 
hairy  seed.  They  are  small  shrubs,  natives 
of  South-western  Anstralia,wlth  repeatedly 
cut  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  In  ra- 
cemes or  panicles.  [R.  H.J 

STIRPS.  A race  or  permanent  variety : 
as  the  Red  Cabbage. 

STITCHWORT.  Stellaria,  especially  S. 
Hotostea. 

STOCK.  .Vatthiola.  — .TEN  WEEKS’, 
i Malthiola  annua,  — , VIRGINIAN.  Mai- 
colmia  muritima. 

8TOCKSIA.  A rigid  branching  glaucous 
and  thorny  shrub  from  the  mountains  of 
j Beloochlstan,  forming  a genus  of  Sapin- 
ducetr,  remarkable  chiefly  for  Its  few 
simple  linear  and  entire  leaves.  The  flow- 
ers are  rather  small,  clustered  along  the 
branches.  The  fruit  Is  unknown. 

8TCEBE.  A genus  of  Composite,  Includ- 
ing a number  of  small  Cape  shrubs,  having 
awl-shaped  crowded  leaves,  frequently 
spirally  twisted,  the  younger  ones  hairy, 
the  older  smooth.  The  flower-heads  are 
' 1 aggregated  Into  roundish  or  spike-llke 
masses,  each  surrounded  by  an  Involucre 


of  overlapping  dry  membranous  scales  1 1 1 
corolla  solitary,  tubular ; anthers  provided 
with  two  little  hairs  at  the  base ; stigmas  I 
feathery  at  the  top;  nchenes  oblong; 
pappus  of  one  row  of  scales,  membranous 
below,  feathery  above.  Three  or  four  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation  as  greenhouse 
plants.  The  Greeks  had  a plant  known  to 
them  as  sUribe,  and  this  word  has  furnished 
a name  for  the  present  genus.  [M.  T.  M.j 

STtECHAS.  (Fr.)  Lavandula  Stcechas. 

— CITRIN.  Onaphalium  Stcechas. 

8TOKE8IA.  A genus  of  Compomttr,  in- 
cluding a perennial  erect-branched  glau- 
cescent  herbaceous  plant,  having  the  I 
upper  part  of  the  stem  very  hairy,  some 
of  the  leaves  spiny  at  the  margins,  and 
the  flower-heads  solitary  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches ; each  surrounded  by  a some- 
what globular  Involucre,  the  outer  scales 
of  which  are  prolonged  Into  a leafy  spiny-  I 
margined  appendage,  the  Inner  ones  cilt-  j 
ated;  the  receptacle  Is  fleshy  and  naked; 
corollas  blue,  palmately  divided,  sprinkled 
over  with  glands;  stlgmaB  somewhat  awl- 
shaped;  achenes  short,  quadrangular; 
pappus  of  one  row  of  deciduous  membra- 
nous scales.  S.  epanea  Is  cultivated  In 
open  borders,  in  summer,  for  the  sake 
of  its  handsome  blue  flowers.  [M.  T.  M.j  | 

STOLE,  8TOI.ON.  A sucker  which  at 
first  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  then  turns  downwards,  piercing  the 
soil  or  rooting  Into  it. 

STOMA,  STOMIUM.  The  opening  pro- 
vldedon  theshleof  the  spore-cases  of  ferns,  i 
through  which  dehiscence  takes  place.  ! 
Also  the  ostlolum  of  certain  fungals. 

STOMATE,  BTOMATIUM.  An  organic 
aperture  In  the  skin  of  a plant,  by  means 
of  which  respiration  Is  maintained,  to  , 
provide  for  which  It  Is  always  placed  over 
a cavity  in  the  parenchyma,  beneath  It. 

8TOMATECHIUM.  A genus  of  Bnra- 
ginucea  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
the  habit  of  Echium,  having  tho  calyx 
pentagonal  five-cleft ; the  corolla  tubular,  j 
with  a five-cleft  limb,  the  segments  of  i 
which  are  obtuge,  closed  at  the  throat  by 
five  roundish  fleshy  Seales,  muricate  ex- 
ternally ; the  stamens  Included ; and  the  , 
nuts  four,  subrotuud  rugose.  [J.  T.  8.] 

8TOMATIFEROE8.  Bearing  stomates.  | 

8TOMATOMORPHOU8.  Mouth-shaped. 

STONE.  A hard  body  found  in  rertaln 
fruits,  and  produced  by  the  ossification  of  ■ 
the  endocarp  or  lining  of  the  fruit. 

8TONEBREAK.  Saxifraga. 

8TONECROP.  Sednm.  — , COMMON. 

Scdum  acre.  — , DITCH.  Pentlwrum.  — 
VIRGINIAN.  Pcnthorum  sedoides. 

STONE-FRUIT.  A drupe,  such  as  the 
plum,  peach,  cherry,  4c. 

STONE-HORE.  Sedumreflexum, the  Stone 
Orpine. 

BTONEWORT.  Cham. 
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STOOL.  A stemless  mother-plant  used 
for  propagation  by  annually  bending  its 
branches  or  ‘layers’  into  the  soil. 

STORAX.  A gum-resin  obtained  from 
Styrax  officinale ; also  from  several  species 
of  Liquidambar . 

STORAXWORTS.  Llndley’s  name  for 
the  StyracacetE. 

STORK’S- BILL.  Pelargonium, 

STRACnEYA.  A Himalayan  herbaceous 
plant  forming  a genus  of  Leguminosce  ot 
the  suborder  Papilkmaccfr.  The  very  short 
stem,  with  almost  radical  pinnate  leaves, 
and  leafless  scapes  bearing  one  to  four  red 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  shape  and  structure 
of  those  flowers,  render  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  plant  in  that  state  from  the 
smaller  species  of  Hedysornm ; but  the 
fruit  is  very  different,  and  places  Strachcya 
in  the  tribe  Galegecp.  The  pod  is  oblong- 
linear,  flat  and  thin,  indehlscent,  with  the 
faces  often  covered  with  prickly  tuliercles, 
as  in  Hedysannu ; but  It  has  no  trace  of 
transverse  joints  between  the  seeds,  and 
is  bordered  by  prickly  teeth.  The  nearest 
affinity  of  the  genus  is  with  the  Siberian 
Eversmannia. 


the  botanical  services  of  the  Hon.  W.  Fox- 
Strangways.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STRAP-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Ligu- 
late. 

STRAP  WORT.  Corrigiola. 

STRATIOTES.  The  Water  Soldier,  a 
plant  of  singular  appearance,  belonging 
to  the  order  Hydrocharidacea \ The  barren 
and  fertile  flowers  grow  on  separate  plants, 
and  are  contained  in  two-leaved  spathes ; 
the  former  numerous,  with  twelve  to 
thirteen  stamens,  and  twice  as  many  im- 
perfect ones ; Die  latter  solitary,  with  six 
stigmas,  and  numerous  sterile  stamens, 
which  however  sometimes  become  per- 
fect. The  plant,  which  resembles  an 
American  aloe  in  miniature  (hence  its 
name,  S.  aloides)t  is  attached  to  the  mud 
by  a cord-like  runner,  or  is  suspended  free 
in  the  water,  elevating  only  its  flowers 
and  a portion  of  its  leaves  above  the  sur- 
face. The  leaves  are  of  a highly  cellular 
structure,  and  pellucid.  The  Water  Sol- 
dier Is  a dangerous  plant  to  introduce  into 
artificial  water,  as  it  increases  with  great 
rapidity,  and  Is  more  curious  than  or- 
namental. French:  Aldides;  German: 
Wasscrfeder.  [C.  A.  J.] 


STRAK/EA.  A genus  of  Aristolochiacem , 

* comprising  a tree  or  shrub,  native  of  the 
| Molucca  Isles.  The  branches  are  jointed; 
the  leaves  stalked  leathery  and  pnlmately 
nerved ; and  the  flowers  sessile  on  a 
i branched  spike.  The  tubp  of  the  perianth 
; is  elongated  four-cornered,  and  its  limb  di- 
i vided  into  three  or  four  ovate  concave 
] segments  ; stamens  nine  to  twelve;  ovary 
! four-celled ; style  short,  stigma  peltate ; 

; fruit  pod-like  four-celled,  four  inches  in 
leDgth,  and  tapering  at  the  base.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STRAMINET7S.  Rtrnw-coioured;  dull- 
yellow  mixed  with  white. 

STRAMOINE.  (Fr.)  Datura, 

STRAMONIUM.  The  Thom  Apple,  Da- 
j tura  Stramonium. 

I STRANGLE-TARE.  Vida  lathyroides ; 
also  Cuscuta  europcea. 

STRANGULATE.  Contracted  and  ex- 
panded in  an  irregular  manner. 

STRAXWESIA.  An  Interesting  genus 
of  Pomacfiv,  inasmuch  as  Its  fruits  arc 
« intermediate  between  true  capsules  and 
I pomes.  The  species  Is  a native  of  Nepal, 
and  has  evergreen  lanre-shaj>ed  saw- 
toothed leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  woolly 
corymbs.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is  top- 
shaped, not  adherent  to  the  ovary,  its 
limb  flve-toothod ; stamens  twenty,  alter- 
nately long  and  short;  ovary  free  flve- 
celled,  each  cell  with  two  collateral  as- 
ccndlngovules  ; style  flve-cleft  at  the  top; 
fruit  capsular,  enclosed  within  the  orange- 
coloured  calyx-tube,  dividing  into  five 
valves.  S.  glaucescens,  better  known  un- 
der the  old  name  of  Crattpgus  xjlauca,  is 
grown  in  sheltered  spots  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  The  generic  name  commemorates 


STRATUM.  A layer  of  tissue.  Str.  cel - 
lulosum  is  a cellular  layer  forming  the 
exterior  of  bark,  immediately  below  the 
epidermis ; Str.  corticate  is  any  layer  be- 
longing to  bark  : and  Str.  lignetnn  is  one 
of  the  woody  layers  In  the  stem  of  exo- 
gens. Str.  ejforidiiferum  Is  the  flesh,  and 
Str.  (tporophorum  the  bymenlum,  of  certain 
fungal*. 

STR  A VADIUM.  A Latinised  version  of 
a Malabar  name  applied  to  certain  Indian 
trees  of  the  family  Barringtoniaccce.  The 
genus  Is  nearly  allied  to  Barringtcnia , but 
is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  four-parted 
calyx,  two-celled  ovary,  and  ribbed  four- 
sided  fruit.  The  root  of  S.  raccmosum  has 
aperient  qualities,  and  its  bark  ha?  a bitter 
taste,  and  is  employed  In  fevers.  [M.  T.  M.J 

STRAW.  The  above-ground  stem  of 
Grasses,  especially  of  the  cereals. 

STRAWBERRY.  Fragaria.  — , ALPINE. 
Fragaria  vesca.  — , BARREN.  Polentilla 
Fragariastrum  ; also  Wnldsteinia  fragario- 
ides.  — , DALMATIAN.  Arbutus  Unedo. 
— , HAUTBOIS.  Fragaria  elatior.  — • , 
PINE.  Fragaria  grandijlora.  — , SCARLET. 
Fragaria  virginiana,  — , WOOD.  Fragaria 
vesca. 

8TRAWBERRY-BU8H.  Euonymus  ame - 
ricanus. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE.  Arbutus  Unedo. 

STREAM  WORTS.  A name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Jlaloragacea. 

STREBLORHIZA.  Clianthus. 

STRELESKIA.  A Tasmanian  genus  of 
LobeliacefP , comprising  a small  herbaceous 
species  with  a rosette  of  leaves,  from  the 
midst  of  which  springs  a flower-stalk 
bearing  a single  flower  ; calyx  four  or  five- 


lobed;  corolla  bell-shaped,  Its  tube  entire  up  before  tlie  unfolding  of  the  blossoms, 
not  split,  its  liml)  four  or  tive-cleft,  the  The  calyx  Is  five-cleft ; the  corolla  tubulose 
segments  being  unequal  In  size;  filaments  funnel-shaped  ; the  stamens  five  in  num- 
short,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  hairy ; an-  ber,  only  two  of  them  fertile : and  the 
thers  within  the  corolla,  detached,  two  of  capsule  pod-like,  and  towards  the  point 
them  hairy  ; capsule  leathery.  [M.  T.  M.]  jipirally  twisted.  [B.  S.] 


STREEITZIA.  This  gorgeous-flowered 
genus  of  Mtisacem  was  so  named  in  honour 
of  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
the Queen  of  George  111.  The  species  are 
large  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  foliage  is  hand- 
some, consisting  of  long-stalked  glaucous 
leaves  arising  from  a contracted  stein,  the 
base  of  the  leafstalk  sheathing.  The 
common  flower-stalk  is  encircled  below  by 
the  sheath  of  the  leafstalk;  while  Its 
upper  portion  gives  origin  to  a large  bract 
or  spathe  placed  obliquely,  within  which 
are  the  flowers.  The  perianth  consists  of 
six  segments,  in  two  rows;  the  three  outer 
ones  (sepals)  are  ovate  lance-shaped,  near- 
ly equal,  usually  of  abrlght  orange  colour ; 
the  three  Inner  ones  (petals)  are  unequal 
In  size;  the  two  lower  or  front  ones  are 
bright  purple,  united  together,  each  one 
lobed  on  the  outer  side  towards  the  upper 
part,  so  that  the  two  united  petals  are 
distinctly  halbert-shaped,  and  conceal 
within  a fold  the  five  perfect  and  one 
sterile  stamen  ; the  third  or  posterior  petal 
is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  some- 
what hooded.  The  style  is  thread-like, 
and  the  stigma  divided  into  three  linear 
branches;  fruit  capsular  three-celled, 
bursting  through  the  cells  into  three 
valves;  seeds  numerous,  with  an  orange- 
coloured  tuft  of  hairs  attached  to  them. 

The  seeds  of  S.  reginas  are  eaten  by  the 
Kaffirs.  The  fine  leaves  and  large  orange 
and  purple  flowers  render  this  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  plants.  Four  or  fire 
species  are  in  cultivation.  8.  regime  is  the 
most  magnificent  of  all,  the  other  species 
being  in  some  Instances  smaller.  S.  hu- 
miiis  is,  as  it  were,  a reduced  copy  of  the 
larger  kind. 

S.juncea  is  remarkable  for  the  general 
absence  of  a blade  to  the  leaf,  so  that 
the  leafstalks  resemble  the  stems  of  large 
rushes.  The  writer  has,  however,  occa-  j 
slonally  observed  a small  ovate-acute  blade 
on  the  top  of  these  stalks.  [M.  T.  M.]  j 

8TREPTACHNE.  A genus  of  grasses 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Stipetr.  Spikelets 
one-flowered ; florets  stalked ; glumes  | 
lax,  with  short  awns ; lowest  pale  cylln- j 
drloal,  upper  terminating  in  a simple  awn,  j 
not  jointed  at  the  base;  stamens  three 
styles  two,  the  stigmas  feathery.  The 
three  species  are  all  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land. [D.  MJ 

STREPTOCARPTS.  A genus  of  Geme- 
raceie  of  the  tribe  Cyrtandrece , Inhabiting 
Southern  Africa,  and  consisting  of  herbs 
furnished  with  a stem,  or  being  altogether 
without  it.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  one 
of  the  pair  being  usually  smaller  than  its 
companion.  From  their  axils  arises  a scape 
bearing  one  (rarely  two)  or  a panicle  of 
bluish  or  purplish  flowers, and  being  colled 


KTREPTOCAURON  A genus  of  Ascle- 
puiducece,  containing  Blx  species  of  twin- 
ing plants,  generally  pubescent  or  tomen- 
tose,  natives  of  India  and  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  They  have  opposite  leaves, 
and  small  flowers  in  Interpetlolar  cymes. 
The  calyx  is  five-parted ; the  corolla  ro- 
tate and  five-parted,  with  five  scales  In  the 
throat  alternate  with  the  segments;  the 
filaments  are  distinct,  and  the  anthers  are 
united  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  stigma; 
the  pollen-masses  are  granular,  the  stigma 
is  pentagonal ; and  the  follicles  are  cylin- 
drical spreading  and  smooth,  and  contain 
many  comose  seeds.  [W  CJ 

8TRE  PTODESMA.  A low  scrubby  rigid 
and  thorny  shrub  from  the  deserts  of 
Patagonia,  forming  a genus  of  Leguminoem 
of  the  tribe  Hedysarea,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  Adesmia,  except  by  the 
pods  consisting  of  globular  joints,  and 
more  or  less  spirally  twisted  within  the 
calyx  and  persistent  corolla. 

STREPTOLIRION.  A genus  referred  to 
Cummclynaceie  by  some  authors,  and  to 
Trilliaceee  by  others.  They  are  Indian 
plants,  with  the  characters  very  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Tradescantm,  only  differing  In 
the  petals  being  small  (shorter  than  the 
sepals),  and  the  anthers,  which  are  all 
perfect  as  in  that  genus,  shaped  like  the  | 
sterile  ones  of  Aneilema.  The  habit,  how- 
ever, is  very  different,  resembling  that  of 
Sinilax;  as  It  has  a twining  stem, and  ovate 
cordate-acuminate  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
In  axillary  and  terminal  racemes,  contain- 
ing from  two  to  si  x blossoms ; the  filaments 
bearded  with  yellow  hairs.  [J.  T.  SJ 

STKEPTOPC8.  A genus  of  Melnnthacete, 
consisting  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
with  creeping  rootstocks,  from  which  are 
thrown  up  ovate  net-veined  leaves,  which 
embrace  the  stem,  and  whose  under-sur- 
face is  woolly.  The  flowers  are  usually 
solitary,  stalked,  the  stalks  curiously  bent 
in  the  middle  ; the  perianth  is  six  parted 
deciduous  bell-shaped  : ovary  three-celled ; 
ovules  numerous ; style  thread-shaped  ; 
fruit  succulent ; seeds  numerous,  whitish, 
with  a loose  coating.  Three  or  four  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation  In  English  gardens,  i 
having  been  originally  imported  from 
North  America  Hungary  and  Nepal.  The 
generic  name  is  derived  from  streplos 
* twisted,'  and  pons  ‘ a foot,’  in  allusion  to 
the  bent  flower-stalks.  [M.  T.  MJ 

STREPTOSTIGMA.  A name  given  by 
Thwaites  to  a saplndaceous  tree  from  Cey- 
lon, which  proves  to  be  a congener  of 
Barpulia  of  Roxburgh.  Presl  gave  the 
same  namo  to  the  Thinngetnn,  a seacoast 
herb  from  Western  Tropical  America  be- 
longing to  Sulanncete. 

ST  RLE  (adj.  STRIATE).  Streaks;  any 
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sort  of  longitudinal  lines,  whether  arising 
from  veins,  or  flue  streaks  of  colour,  or 
long  channellings. 

8TRICTCS.  Very  upright,  or  very 
straight. 

8TRIGA.  A genus  of  Bcrophulariacea, 
containing  several  scabrous  herbs,  which 
are  parasitic  ou  the  roots  of  plants.  They 
are  natives  of  Asia  Africa  and  Australia. 
The  lower  leaves  are  opposite,  and  the 
upper  alternate;  they  are  linear,  or  some- 
times reduced  to  mere  scales.  The  flowers 
spring  singly  from  the  axils,  forming  a ter- 
minal spike;  the  calyx  is  tubular  and  cos- 
tate ; the  enrol  la-tube  Is  Incurved,  and  the 
spreading  limb  two-lipped.  [W.  C.] 

8TRIG.E.  Sharp  close-pressed  rigid  hairs. 

STRIGOSE.  Covered  with  striate.  Lin- 
naeus considered  this  word  synonymous 
with  Hispid. 

STRIGULA.  A genus  of  lichens  belong- 
ing to  the  section  with  cyst-like  fruit, 
occurring  on  the  leaves  of  trees  princi- 
pally in  tropical  countries.  The  thallus 
is  produced  lieneath  the  true  cuticle, 
whence  it  has  usually  a bright  shining 
appearance,  which.  In  connection  with  the 
pure  white  or  green  tint  and  jet-black 
fruit,  makes  the  species  (though  small) 
l very  conspicuous.  The  European  species 
are  doubtful,  and  perhaps  S.  Babingioni, 
which  occurs  on  box  and  laurel-leaves  in 
this  country,  might  be  referred  to  the 
fungal  genus  Asterina  : at  any  rate.  It  dif- 
fers greatly  in  its  dingy  hue  and  partly 
filamentous  thallus  from  the  tropical 
species. 

Strigulas  are  subject  to  a curious  change, 
in  which  the  filaments  of  the  thallus  are 
predominant  and  become  erect,  bearing 
gouldia  at  their  tips.  In  this  state  they 
have  been  described  as  species  of  Crpha- 
leurtu.  [M.  J.  BJ 

STRINGWOOD.  Acalypha  rubra. 

STRIPED.  Marked  with  longitudinal 
stripes  of  colour. 

8TROBILACEOU8,  STHOBILIFORM. 
Having  the  appearance  of  a strobilus. 

8TROBILANTHES.  A large  genus  of 
Acanlhacctr,  comprising  many  herbs  and 
shrubs  scattered  over  Tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  or  ter- 
minal heads,  or  spikes  that  are  sessile  or 
pedunculate : the  calyx  Is  divided  to  the 
base  into  five  sepals : the  five  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  nearly  equal,  and  spreading , 
the  four  stamens  have  parallel  and  equal 
anther-cells;  the  two  cells  of  the  ovary 
have  each  two  ovules ; the  style  Is  subulate 
and  entire,  or  with  a very  minute  upper 
tooth ; and  the  capsule  generally  has  the 
seeds  towards  Its  middle.  [W.  C.] 

STROBILORHACHI8.  A genus  of  Acnn- 
thacea >,  containing  two  handsome  species 
from  Tropical  America.  They  are  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  four-sided  spikes,  which 
are  covered  with  the  broad  limbs  of  the 
bright-coloured  corolla;  the  corolla  Is 


two-lipped,  with  a slender  incurved  tube 
opening  upwards  into  a broad  limb,  the 
upper  lip  of  which  is  two-lobed,  and  the 
lower  three-lobed ; the  stamens  are  in- 
cluded ; and  the  stigma  Is  two-lipped  and 
compressed,  funnel-shaped.  [W.  CJ 

STROBILES.  A fir-cone;  also  any  fruit 
which  resembles  a fir-cone ; an  imbricated 
scaly  Inflorescence;  a collection  of  hard 
scales,  representing  distinct  flowers  ar- 
ranged spirally,  but  closely  imbricated. 

STROMA.  A word  synonymous  with 
Thallus,  but  applied  especially  to  the  sub- 
stance in  which  the  perlthecla  are  im- 
mersed In  such  genera  as  llyporyUm,  or 
which  contains  the  fructifying  cells  as  in 
Dothidea.  [M.  J.  B,] 

8TR0MANTHE.  A genus  of  Maranta- 
cea >,  comprising  an  East  Indian  species, 
with  large  stalked  variegated  leaves,  and 
flowers  In  a branched  spike  arranged  In 
pairs  between  two  coloured  bracts.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  reside  in 
the  Inner  segments  of  the  corolla,  of  which 
there  are  two  of  unequal  size,  while  the 
third  (or  Up)  is  absent.  The  staminode 
Is  petal-llke,  very  large,  roundish  concave 
at  the  top  ; the  two  stamens  are  petaloid, 
united  at  the  base  with  the  staminode  ; 
the  sterile  one  concave  at  the  top,  the 
concavity  concealing  the  deflected  stigma; 
the  fertile  stamen  bears  a one-celled  an- 
ther on  its  outer  surface;  the  ovary  is 
two-celled.  [M.  T.  MJ 

STROM  BOCARPA.  A section  of  Proso- 
pis,  distinguished  by  the  pod  being  spiral- 
ly twisted  like  a corkscrew,  and  which 
some  botanists  have  proposed  to  adopt  as 
a distinct  genus  of  Mimosea.  There  are 
several  species,  chiefly  bushy  shrubs,  some 
of  them  abundant  in  the  plains  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Patagonia,  as  well  as  in  New 
Mexico,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Retor- 
qulllo  and  some  others,  expressive  of  the 
singular  shape  of  tlielr  fruits. 

8TROMBOSIA.  A genus  of  Olacacea, 
consisting  of  trees  with  alternate  entire 
coriaceous  leaves,  and  very  small  flowers 
In  axillary  clusters  or  small  cymes.  It  is 
I distinguished  In  the  order  by  having  live 
stamens  opposite  the  petals,  and  the  ovary 
almost  completely  suiierlor,  divided  nearly 
to  the  top  Into  three  four  or  five  cells; 
whilst  the  fruit,  a one-seeded  drupe  as  In 
other  genera,  isalmost  completely  inferior. 
There  are  six  species  known,  one  from 
Tropical  Africa,  the  remainder  from  Tropi- 
cal Asia. 

STROM  BPS-SH  APE  D,  STROMBULI- 

FORM.  Tw  isted  in  a long  spire,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  convolutions  of  the  shell 
called  a Strombus— as  the  pod  of  Acacia 
strombnlifera  or  Mcdicago  polymorpha. 

STRONG-MAN’S-WEED.  Petiveria  aUia~ 
cea. 

STROPHANTIirS.  This  name,  derived 
from  the  Greek  strophos  ‘ a twisted  cord 
or  rope,'  and  anihos  ‘a  flower,’  is  expres- 
sive of  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  flowers 
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In  this  genus  of  Apocynacecr,  tlie  species 
referred  to  which  are  shrubs,  natives  of 
Tropical  Africa  and  Asia.  The  flowers  are 
in  terminal  heads;  the  corolla  funnel- 
Shaped,  its  throat  partly  closed  by  ten 
scales,  Its  liinb  divided  into  live  long  tail- 
like  segments,  whence  the  name  of  the 
genus;  the  style  thread-like,  dilated  at 
the  top,  with  a cylindrical  stigma;  the 
fruit  a double  follicle.  Two  or  three  In- 
dian and  West  African  species  are  grown 
in  this  country  for  the  pretty  appearance 
and  singularity  of  their  flowers.  The  wood 
of  8.  dichotomus  is  used  for  planks,  &c.  in 
India.  CM.T.MO 

STROPHE.  A term  applied  to  the  spi- 
rals formed  in  the  development  of  leaves. 

STROP HIOLE.  A tubercle  found  sur- 
rounding the  hilun:  of  some  kinds  of  seeds. 

STRUMA.  A cushlon-like  swelling;  a 
goitre.  A protuberance  at  the  base  of  the 
spore-cases  of  some  urn-mosses. 

STRUMARIA.  A genus  of  Amarylli- 
dacecc,  consisting  of  Cape  bulbous  herbs, 
with  lorate  linear  leaves,  and  solid  scapes 
bearing  many-flowered  uinlicls  of  erect 
blossoms,  which  have  a regular  six-parted 
perianth  with  a short  tube  and  stellated 
patent  limb,  six  stamens,  the  filaments 
connected  at  the  base,  ami  an  erect  Aliform 
angular  columnar  style,  thickened  or  stru- 
mous below,  with  a trlfld  stigma.  The 
flowers  are  white  lined  with  red  or  green, 
or  wholly  red.  [T  M.] 

STRUMIFORM.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a struma. 

8TRCMC LOSE.  Furnished  with  a small 
struma. 

STRUTHIOLA.  A genus  of  Thymelacetr, 
consisting  of  South  African  shrubs,  with 
the  heath-like  habit  and  foliage  and  almost 
all  the  characters  of  Oniditi,  but  differing 
from  that  genus  essentially  in  their  sta- 
mens, which  aro  'always  four  Instead  of 
eight ; and  generally  In  their  flowers,  which 
are  axillary  along  the  upper  branches,  and 
not  In  terminal  heads.  Nineteen  species 
have  been  described,  amongst  which  8. 
virgata  with  pink  flowers,  8.  erecta,  and 
some  others  have  occasionally  been  grown 
in  our  greenhouses  amongst  Cape  shrubs. 

8TRUTHI0PTKRI3.  A genus  of  .hardy 
ferns  of  the  polypodiaccous  division,  re- 
markable for  their  handsome  growth.  The 
fronds  grow  erect  around  a short  upright 
caudex  : the  sterile  ones  In  an  outer  series 
plnnato-pin  natifld ; the  fertile  in  the  centre 
pinnate,  with  the  pinna;  contracted  mo- 
nillform,  the  margins  rolled  inwards  so  as 
to  cover  the  sorl.  The  veins  are  free.  They 
are  easily  recognised  by  their  dissimilar 
fronds,  though  technically  very  little  differ- 
ent from  Polypnilium  beyond  the  contrac- 
tion mid  revolution  of  the  fertile  fronds. 
One  species  Is  European,  another  tor  per- 
haps a varletv)  North  American,  and  a third 
Is  found  In  India  and  Japan.  [T.  M.] 


STRYCHNIN.  The  poisonous  principle 
obtained  from  Strycltiws  nux  vomica. 

STRYCHNOS.  Certain  solanaceous  plants 
were  known  to  tlie  ancient  Creeks  by  this 
name,  which  Is  now  applied  to  a genus  of 
Loganiacea;.  The  species  consist  at  trees 
or  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropics 
of  Asia  ami  America.  The  leaves  are  en- 
tire strongly-nerved  opposite,  one  of 
them,  however,  being  frequently  abortive, 
and  developing  from  its  axil  a tendril  like 
branch.  The  flowers  are  In  terminal  or  j 
axillary  corymbs  or  panicles,  greenish-  > 
white  and  generally  fragrant;  the  calyx  I 
has  four  or  five  overlapping  segments;  I 
the  corolla  Is  tubular.  Its  limb  divided  into  j 
four  or  live  valvate  segments;  there  are  i 
four  or  five  stamens;  and  the  fruit  Is  a 
kind  of  berry,  enclosing  a single  cavity, 
andgcnerally  many-seeded;  the  seeds  being 
flattened  disk-like  and  silky,  surrounded 
by  pulp.  The  valvate  testivatlon  of  tlie 
corolla  and  the  succulent  indehiscent  fruit  . 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 

The  species  to  which  the  greatest  in-  | 
terest  Is  attached  Is  that  yielding  the  seeds 
known  under  the  name  of  Nux-vomlca. 


Strychnoa  nux  vomica. 

I 

This  Is  a moderate-sized  tree,  destitute  of 
spines  or  tendrils,  native  of  theCoromandel 
Coast  and  Cochin  China.  The  fruit  Is  very 
like  an  orange  in  appearance,  anal  contains 
numerous  seeds  of  a flattened  circular  nut-  I 
line,  about  the  size  of  a halfpenny,  rather 
thicker  near  the  circumference  than  else- 
where, the  exterior  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
covered  with  flue  silky  halts,  and  the 
Interior  consisting  of  very  hard  grey  albu- 
men, In  which,  near  the  circumference,  | 
the  embryo  is  embedded.  The  seeds  have 
an  Intensely  bitter  taste,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  two  most  energetic  poisons, 
strychnin  and  hmcin,  which  exist  In  the 
seeds  conjoined  with  certain  peculiar  acids: 
hut  the  pulp  Is  Innocuous,  and  Is  said  to  be 
greedily  eaten  by  birds.  If  nitric  acid  he 
added  to  the  powdered  seeds  a deep  orange- 
yellow  colour  Is  produced. 

Nux-vomlca  acts  as  a poison  on  man  and 
1 animals,  producing  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  I 
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great  distress,  tetanic  convulsions,  and  ul- 
timately death.  Strychnin  and  bructn  pro- 
duce precisely  similar  effects,  hut  are  far 
more  powerful ; insomuch  that  Dr.Cbrisli- 
son  reports  that  he  has  seen  a dog  killed 
in  two  minutes,  when  not  more  than  the 
sixth  part  of  a grain  had  been  Injected 
Into  the  animal's  chest.  These  substances 
act  for  the  most  part  on  the  spinal  cord. 
In  cases  of  poisoning  by  these  formidable 
drugs,  hut  little  can  be  done  beyond 
emptying  the  stomach  immediately,  as  no 
antidote  has  yet  been  discovered.  As- 
tringents and  narcotics  are  recommended, 
and  also  the  use  of  artificial  respiration,  i 
It  is  also  said  that  the  fruit  of  the  cucur-  j 
bitaceous  FeuilUca  cordifolia  is  an  antidote  ; 
against  this  and  other  poisons,  hut  this 
statement  requires  confirmation.  Medici- 
nally nux-vomica  is  used,  in  the  shape  of 
! extract  or  tincture,  in  certain  forms  of 
paralysis  and  Indigestion ; and  in  small 
doses  It  acts  as  a tonic  and  diuretic.  The 
1 bark  of  the  tree  possesses  similar  proper- 1 
ties  to  the  seeds,  hut  in  a less  degree. 

Serious  consequences  ensued  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  from  this  bark 
having  been  imported  and  used  as  Angos- 
tura bark  (see  (Jam pea)  ; and  in  Calcutta 
; it  is  still  said  to  he  sold  for  the  harmless 
hark  of  Soy  mi  da  febrifuga,  or  llohun-hark. 
Owing  to  the  timely  interposition  of  Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy,  an  error  was  rectified 
which  otherwise  might  have  had  frightful  i 
consequences.  It  appears  that  a chemist  | 

; procured,  as  he  thought,  a new  alkaloid 
from  the  Rohun-bark,  analogous  to  qui- 1 
nine,  and  which  was  therefore  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose  of  being  employed 
in  the  Indian  Army  as  a substitute  for  that 
! drug.  Dr  O'Shaughnessy,  however, detect- 1 
l ed  that  the  alkaloid  in  question  wasbrucin,  i 
and  that  it  had  been  derived  from  mix-  I 
vomica  bark  sold  under  the  name  of  the  i 
I harmless  Ilohun  bark. 

The  wood  of  the  nux-vomlca  tree  is  hard 
and  very  bitter;  it  is  said  to  he  used  in  | 
India  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever  and  in 
snake-bites.  A decoction  of  the  leaves  is 
■ used  externally  in  rheumatism. 

S.  Ttentt,  a climbing  shrub,  growing  in 
Java,  yields  a juice  which  Is  used  by  the 
natives  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  Its 
effects  arc  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
nux-vomica,  being  dependent  on  the 
same  ingredients.  Tills  poison  is  called  I 
UpasTieute,  hut  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  true  Upas:  see  Axtiarib.  S. 
i lorifera  also  yields  a frightful  poison  | 
called  Ourarl  or  Wourall,  employed  by  the  I 
t natives  of  Ruiana.  It  has  been  tried 
j in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  but  with  no 
j good  result.  S.  cohibrinn , a native  of  Ma- 
I lahar,  furnishes  one  kind  of  lignum  colu- 
| briimm , or  Snakewood;  it  is  considered 
by  the  natives  as  an  infallible  remedy  in 
cases  of  snake-bite,  and  is  also  given  In 
fevers  and  other  complaints.  S.  lignstrina 
and  other  species  are  said  to  yield  in  Java 
various  kinds  of  Snakewood,  used  for  i 
similar  purposes  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  j 
8.  Pseudo-Quina,  a native  of  Brazil,  yields 
Colpachc-bark,  which  is  largely  used  in  I 


tha«  country  in  cases  of  fever,  and  Ib  con-  | j 
sidered  to  equal  quinine  in  value  ; its  fruit  i 
is  edible.  It  is  stated  that  this  species  I 
does  not  contain  strychnin  in  spite  of  its  '* 
hitter  taste,  and  hence  It  is  not  considered 
to  be  poisonous. 

From  S.  potatorum,  a tree  found  in  the  ! 
mountains  and  forests  of  India,  are  ol>- 
tained  the  seeds  known  in  that  country  as 
Clearing  Nuts.  The  fruit  is  black,  of  the  ' 
size  of  a cherry,  and  contains  only  a single  ! 
seed.  These  seeds  are  employed  to  clear 
muddy  water;  they  are  simply  rubbed  round 
the  Inside  of  the  vessel  for  a minute  or  | 
two,  and  then  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle.  | 
Their  efficacy  for  this  purpose  depends, 
according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  on  their  albumen 
and  casein,  which  act  as  fining  agents,  like  I 
those  employed  for  wine  or  beer.  Many  . 
other  seeds  might  be  used  for  the  same  ! 
purpose.  The  fruits  and  seeds  are  also  i 
used  medicinally  in  India. 

The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  several  species  | 
is  harmless  and  edible  : thus  in  Egypt  and  1 
.Senegal  the  natives  eat  the  fruit  of  8.  in-  i 
noeua;  the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  eat  | 
the  fruits  of  8.  jwtatorum  ; and  the  pulp  of  j 
the  Tieute  even  is  said  to  Inedible.  The  i 
plant  yielding  St.  Ignatius-heans  is  not  i 
known  with  certainty  ; it  is,  however,  sur-  I 
inised  to  be  a species  of  Stryrhnos  from  the 
quantity  of  strychnin  contained  in  the 
seeds : see  Ignatia.  [M.  T.  M i 

STRYPHNODENDRON.  A genus  of  ) 
Lrguimnosm,  closely  allied  to  Inga,  but 
distinguished  by  the  following  character- 
istics  Stamens  tep  ; pod  linear  compress-  i 
ed,  indehisrent  leathery,  pulpy  within, 
and  becoming  baccate  a9  it  ripens;  seeds 
numerous,  pendulous.  These  trees  are 
mostly  natives  of  Brazil,  and  possess  as- 
tringent properties,  whence  the  name  of  | 
the  genus,  from  struphnos  * astringent  ’and 
dendron  * a tree.’  [M.  T.  M.J 

STUARTTA.  A genus  of  Temstriimixicfce,  ! 
consisting  of  North  American  shrubs, with 
membranous  serrate  leaves,  white  on  the 
under-surface  : and  large  white  flowers,  on 
solitary  or  double  axillary  stalks.  The 
calyx  Is  persistent,  divided  into  five  lan-  I 
ceolate  segments  ; petals  five,  somewhat 
coherent  at  the  base,  crenulate  at  the 
margin  ; stamens  numerous,  in  many  rows, 
adherent  to  the  petals  ; ovary  free  five- 
celled,  with  two  ovules  In  each  compart-  I 
nient;  styles  five,  distinct  or  connate;  I 
fruit  capsular,  five-valved  ; seeds  winged.  : 
8.  virginity  and  S.  Malachodendron  are 
grown  in  this  country;  they  are  somewhat 
tender,  but  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  J 
renders  them  very  desirable  inmates  of  a 
garden ; they  flower  in  autumn.  [M.  T.  31.3 

STUB  WORT.  Oralis  acetosella, 

STUPA  (adj.  STUPPEU8,  STUPOSE). 
Tow  ; a tuft  of  long  hairs. 

STURMIA.  A terrestrial  genus  of  or- 
chids, belonging  to  the  Malariderr , gene- 
rally included  in  the  genus  Liparis,  con- 
sisting of  one  species,  which  is  found  in 
bogs  and  wet  places  in  Europe  and  North 
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America.  It  grows  about  six  inches  in 
height,  and  1ms  a tuberous  root,  and  two 
leaves  about  halt  the  length  of  the  stem  ; 
the  flowers  arefew  small  and  racemose.  It 
is  a native  of  some  of  the  south-eastern 
counties  of  England.  [W.  B.  HJ 

8TURTIA.  A genus  of  Ifalvacece,  named 
in  compliment  to  an  Australian  explorer, 
and  founded  upon  a somewhat  shrubby 
species,  with  smooth  stalked  leaves,  and 
solitary  stalked  flowers,  the  outer  calyx  of 
which  consists  of  three  entire  leaves,  the 
Inner  being  five-toothed,  the  petals  wedge- 
shaped,  the  ovaries  five  many-seeded,  the 
styles  united,  and  the  stigmas  linear.  The 
plant  Is  a native  of  Central  tropical  Aus- 
tralia. [M.  T.  M.] 

STYLAPTERCS.  A genus  of  Penteacete, 
comprising  a small  number  of  heath-like 
small-flowered  undcrshrubsfrom  Southern 
Africa,  chiefly  distinguished  from  Pciuea 
by  the  want  of  the  large  persistent  colour- 
ed bracts  of  that  genus. 

STYLATE.  Having  a persistent  style. 

STYLE.  The  narrowed  upper  end  of  a 
carpellary  leaf  ; the  part  which  bears  the 
stigma. 

BTYLEWORT.  Stylidium. 

STY  LEW  ORTS.  Llndley's  name  for  the 
Siylidiacew. 

8TYLIDIACE.E.  A small  order  of  rao- 
nopetalous  dicotyledons,  nearly  allied  to 
the  irregular-flowered  Campanulaeete  or 
Lobeliacece,  of  which  lthas  the  inferior  two- 
celled  ovary  and  capsular  fruit,  with  nu- 
merous albuminous  seeds ; but  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  stamens,  two  In  number,  being  | 
united  with  the  style  in  a highly  irritable 
column  of  curious  structure,  the  stigma 
lying  in  a cavity  at  the  apex,  surrounded 
and  concealed  by  the  anthers.  It  consists  i 
of  small  herbs  or  undershrubs,  chiefly  1 
Australian,  with  a few  species  from  New 
Zealand,  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  or  Tro- 1 
plcal  Asia ; and  Is  divided  into  three  four  1 
or  five  genera,  of  which  Stylidium  Itself 
contains  tbo  great  majority  of  the  Bpecles. 

STYLIDIUM.  A genus  of  Stylidiacta, 
having  an  adherent  two-lipped  calyx  of 
from  two  to  five  divisions ; a mouopeta- 
lous  corolla,  with  an  Irregular  limb  and  a 
twisted  tube;  two  stamens,  united  with 
the  style  into  a column  longer  than  the 
limb  of  the  corolla;  the  stigma  lying  in  a 
cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  column,  sur- 
rounded and  concealed  by  the  anthers. 
This  column  is  extremely  irritable;  It 
hangs  down  on  one  side  of  the  (lower 
until  It  Is  touched,  when  it  Instanjly 
springs  up,  and  shifts  at  once  to  the  oppo- 
site side  with  great  force.  The  seed- 
vessel  Is  two-celled,  and  contains  nume- 
rous small  seeds,  which  are  sometimes 
stalked.  The  species  are  herltaceons  plants 
or  small  shrubs,  with  scattered  entire 
leaves,  sometimes  In  whorls,  and  pink 
white  or  violaceous  (rarely  yellow)  flowers. 
They  are  natives  of  most  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, particularly  the  south-western  por- 
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tion,  and  also  of  Tasmania.  Two  species,  j 
S.  Kunthii  and  5.  tcncllum,  are  found  in  i 
India,  and  S.  uliytnosum  is  a native  of  l 
Ceylon.  [R.  H.]  j 

STYLINE.  Of  or  ltelonging  to  the 
style. 

STYLISCUS.  The  channel  which  passes 
from  the  Btigina  through  the  style  iuto 
the  ovary. 

STYLOBASITTM.  The  name  of  an  Aus- 
tralian shrub,  with  entire  smooth  leaves, 
and  polygamous  flowers,  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves;  the  calyx  is  flve-lobed, 
coloured ; the  corolla  absent ; stamens 
ten,  liypngynous;  ovary  one-celled,  with 
two  ovules;  style  lateral  or  basal;  fruit 
drupaceous.  The  genus  Is  Included  In  the 
order  ChrysobalanacecE.  [M.  T.  MJ 

STYLOCERAS.  A genuB  of  American 
trees  of  the  Euphurbiacece.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
Ceranus  Laurocerasus ; and  the  flowers  are 
cither  monoecious  or  dioecious  : when  mo- 
noecious, arranged  In  solitary  or  double 
axillary  spikes,  the  lower  flowers  of  which 
are  male,  the  terminal  female;  when  dice- 
clous,  the  males  in  spikes,  and  the  females 
solitary,  stalked.  The  fruit  is  capsular 
globose,  surmounted  by  the  persistent 
horn-like  styles,  from  which  latter  organs 
the  genu3  derives  Its  name.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  edible.  [M.  T.  MJ 

8TYLOCORYNE.  One  of  the  genera  of 
Cinchonacea;,  consisting  of  trees,  with 
flowers  on  axillary  stalks.  The  limb  of  the 
calyx  is  short  tubular  five-tootlicd;  the 
corolla  salver  or  funnel-shaped.  Its  limb 
live-parted ; stamens  five,  inserted  on  to 
the  throat  of  the  corolla;  the  anthers 
linear  and  very  long;  the  style  projecting 
beyond  the  corolla,  and  terminated  by  a 
club-like  stigma ; the  fruit  succulent,  sur- 
mounted by  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  The 
name  is  expressive  of  the  club-like  stigma 
surmounting  the  style.  [M.  T.  MJ 

8TYLODISCUS.  A genus  of  Euphor- 
biacetc,  represented  by  a large  tree,  native 
of  India,  the  leaves  of  which  are  pinnate, 
and  the  flowers  dioecious,  very  numerous, 
small,  and  arranged  in  axillary  panicles. 
The  calyx  has  live  concave  sepals,  encir- 
cling as  many  stamens,  which  are  united 
below  Into  a column  ; nvary  rudimentary ; 
in  the  female  flowers  there  is  a flve-paried 
calyx,  with  five  glands  opposite  to  the  seg- 
ments, and  representing  the  stamens. 
Fruit  baccate  three-celled,  each  cell  with 
two  seeds.  [M.  T.  M J 

STYLOGYNE.  A genus  of  tfyninacea. 
Including  a Brazilian  shrub,  whose  leaves 
are  entire,  marked  by  pellucid  spots  ; and 
whose  flowers  are  in  terminal  panicles. 
The  calyx  is  five-parted,  its  segments  con- 
volute ; corolla  five  parted,  twisted  In  the 
bud  like  the  calyx,  ultimately  reflected  ; 
stamens  live,  the  anthers  nearly  as  long  as 
the  filaments  ; style  as  long  as  the  corolla ; 
fruit  drupaceous.  The  unusual  length  of 
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tlie  stj-le  probably  suggested  the  name  of 
the  genus.  [M.  T.  MJ 

STYLOPHORCM.  Certain  North  Ame- 
rican herbs  of  the  family  Papaceracetv 
liave  been  comprised  in  a genus  of  this 
name.  They  are  described  as  having  a 
yellow  juice,  divided  leaves,  and  yellow 
somewhat  corymbose  flowers.  The  calyx 
Is  of  two  hairy  caducous  sepals;  petals 
four ; stamens  numerous ; ovary  one-celled, 
with  three  to  four  parietal  placenue ; style 
column-like;  stigma  three  to  four-lobed ; 
fruit  a capsule,  bursting  by  three  or  four 
; valves.  The  genus  derives  its  name  from 
; the  presence  of  a style  surmounting  the 
1 ovary,  a rare  circumstance  in  the  plants  of 
the  poppy  family.  [M.  T.  M.] 

STYLO  PODIUM.  The  double  fleshy  disk 
fruiu  which  the  styles  of  uinbellifers  arise. 

i 8TYLGSANTH  ES.  A genus  of  papilio- 
naceous Ltgnminosce,  consisting  of  herbs 
or  underslirubs,  usually  covered  with  ! 
sticky  hairs,  and  natives  of  the  tropics  of  I 
1 both  hemispheres.  The  leaves  have  three 
leaflets,  and  the  flowers  are  grouped  in 
adense  terminal  or  axillary  spike,  bearing 
; a number  of  bract*,  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  flowers  are  placed  either  singly  or  in  ! 
pairs— If  in  pairs  one  of  them  frequently 
imperfect.  The  flowers  are  polygamous : • 
the  hermaphrodite  ones  are  sterile,  and  , 
have  a calyx  with  a long  tube  surmounted  j 
by  a two-lipped  limb,  a papilionaceous  co-  i 
rolla,  and  ten  monadelphous  stamens,  ' 
while  the  female  flowers  are  fertile,  and  , 
have  no  calyx  or  corolla,  hut  an  erect  I 
ovary  with  two  ovules,  a short  hooked 
style,  and  a thick  stigma.  The  pod  la 
jointed,  the  lower  joint  occasionally  empty, 
the  upper  terminated  by  the  persistent 
style,  whence  the  name  of  the  genus. 
The  dimorphism  of  the  flowers  is  curious. 

? Some  of  the  species  with  yellow  blossoms 
1 are  grown  in  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.j 

STYLOSPORE.  A name  proposed  by  I 
the  Tulasnes  for  the  naked  spores  in  such 
geuera  as  Diplodia , Hender sonia , &c.,  in 
consequence  of  their  hein#  produced  at 
the  tips  of  short  thread-like  cells,  or  more  | 
rarely  on  branched  threads.  If  the  dis- 
tinction of  spores  and  sporidia  hold  good 
there  Is  no  necessity  for  the  name,  except 
in  connection  with  the  theory  that  these 
genera  are  mere  conditions  of  true  as- 
1 clgerous  Fungi  belonging  to  the  genus 
| Sphctria  and  its  allies.  This  theory  is 
! founded  on  the  fact  that  supposed  specie* 
of  these  genera  often  grow  on  the  same 
j matrix  with  Spharia , and  are  not  distin- 
guishable without  microscopical  examina- 
i tion ; that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sphceria 
inquinanst  the  naked  and  Inclosed  spores 
! are  produced  on  different  parts  of  the 
; same  thallus;  and  that  in  some  genera,  as 
| in  Tympanis , naked  spores  and  asci  are 
j produced  from  the  same  hymenium.  These 
1 stylospores  are  regarded  therefore  as  a 
i eecoudary  kind  of  fruit,  comparable  with 
< the  conldla  of  other  Fungi,  or  the  oidloid 
I spores  of  Erysiphe , though  in' that  genus 
stylospores  of  two  kinds  (or  possibly 


stylospores  and  spermatia)  are  produced 
as  well  as  conidia.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  these  stylospores  have  sexual  func- 
tions, as  they  are  sometimes  observed  to 
germinate,  and  In  several  Fungi  spermatia 
have  been  observed  very  similar  to  those 
of  lichens— as,  for  instance,  in  Valsa  Uy- 
pudermia.  The  cysts  which  Inclose  the 
stylospores  are  called  Pycnidia.  [M.  J.  B.J 

STYLOSTEMON.  An  eplgynous  stamen, 

8TYLOTEGIUM.  The  coronal  or  orbi- 
cular mass  which  forms  part  of  the  au- 
drceceum  of  such  ascleplads  as  Stapelia. 

8TYPANDUA.  A genus  of  LUiaeea  | 
from  Southern  Australia,  consisting  of  i 
i perennial  herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes,  ! 
and  linear-enslform  leaves.  The  flowers  i 
are  blue  or  whitish,  on  pedicels  articulated 
with  the  perianth,  paniculate-corymbose  ; 
the  perianth  Is  six-parted,  with  equal 
spreading  segments ; the  stamens  six, 

| with  curved  filaments,  bearded  at  the  apex ; 
the  capsule  subglobose,  three-celled ; the 
seeds  few  oval  smooth, without  a strophlole 
at  the  hilum.  [J.  T.  3.] 

STYPHELIA.  A genus  of  Epiicridacere, 
distinguished  by  having  a five-parted  ca- 
| lyx,  surrounded  by  a few  bracts;  an 
! elongated  tubular  corolla,  the  segments  of 
! the  limb  bearded  and  revolute ; stamens 
| longer  than  the  tul>e.  with  oblong-linear 
I anthers  ; and  a flve-celled  nearly  dry  seed- 
vessel  containing  a single  seed.  They  are 
harsh  erect  shrubby  plants,  natives  of 
I New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  with 
scattered  oblong  or  lanceolate  sharp- 
pointed  leaves  on  short  footstalks ; and 
the  flowers  generally  axillary,  drooping, 
red  or  green.  [R.  HJ 

8TYPHN0L0BIFM.  A genus  of  papi- 
lionaceous Leguminosce,  represented  by  a 
tree,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles; 

I calyx  five-toothed;  vexillum  rounded  re- 
flected, scarcely  larger  than  the  wings; 
keel  blunt,  as  long  as  the  wings  ; stamens 
! ten,  monadelphous  or  distinct ; ovary 
| stalked  : style  filiform,  curved  ; pod  inont- 
liform  fleshy  indehiscent  many  seeded, 
the  seeds  encircled  by  austere  pulp,  whence 
the  name  of  the  genus,  from  the  Greek 
vtnphnos  * astringent.*  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  of  S.  japomca  yields  a yellow  dye. 
This  tree,  which  is  better  known  as  Sophora 
japtmica,  thrives  well  in  this  country.  A 
fine  example  of  it  may  he  seen  growing  in 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  CM.  T.  M.] 

STYPTIC.  Astringent 

SJ  Y RAC  ACE.®.  ( Symploeacece , Symplo- 
cineas , Hniesiacete,  Storaxworts.)  An  order 
of  dicotyledons  connecting  in  some  mea- 
sure Monopctala  with  Polypetala , but 
usually  classed  with  the  former.  It  con- 
sists of  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  a 
very  few  being  found  in  North  America. 
They  have  alternate  undivided  leaves  with- 
out stipules,  and  solitary  clustered  or  pa- 
niculate flowers,  often  white  and  usually 
axillary.  The  calyx  is  free  or  more  or  less 
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adherent,  with  four  or  five  teeth;  the 
corolla  consists  of  as  many  divisions  or 
petals,  often  only  cohering  by  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  staminal  ring;  stamens  defi- 
nite or  Indefinite,  inserted  on  or  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  corolla;  ovary  superior 
or  more  or  less  Inferior,  with  two  or  more 
ovules  in  each  cell ; fruit  drupaceous, 
with  one  or  few  seeds  containing  a slender 
embryo  In  the  midst  of  albumen.  The 
two  principal  genera,  Symplocoa  and  Styrnx, 
are  considered  by  some  botanists  as  types 
of  two  distinct  orders,  but  are  more  gene- 
rally regarded  as  tribes  only  of  Styracaceie. 
Among  the  smaller  genera  Ilalema,  or  the 
American  Snowdrop-tree,  is  the  only  oue  of 
general  Interest. 

8TYRAX.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
Slyracacete,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Asia  and  North  America.  The 
leaves  are  entire,  frequently  covered  with 
star-shaped  hairs;  and  the  flowers arowhite, 
In  racemes.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  five- 
toothed ; corolla  five-parted,  longer  than 
the  calyx ; stamens  ten,  adherent  to  the 
base  of  the  petals,  filaments  cohering  be- 
low, distinct  above  ; ovary  partially  three- 
celled  ; fruit  globose,  adnate  to  the  base  of 
the  persistent  calyx,  one-eelled  one-seeded. 

S.  officinale,  a native  of  the  Levant,  Ac., 
yields  a balsamic  resinous  substance  known 
as  Storax,  and  which  is  obtained  by  strip- 
ping off  pieces  of  tlio  bark  of  the  shrub, 
and  submitting  them  to  pressure.  In  this 
way  liquid  storax  is  obtained  : solid  storax 
appears  to  be  the  same  substance  mixed 
witli  fine  Bawdust  and  dried.  Storax  Is 
used  by  perfumers  on  account  of  its  agree- 
able odour,  and  It  is  employed  in  medicine 
as  a stimulating  expectorant. 

S.  Benzoin,  a native  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
4c.,  yields  the  resin  called  Benzoin.  In- 
cisions are  made  Into  the  tree,  the  juice 
exudes,  dries,  and  the  dried  mass  Is  re- 
moved by  a knife  or  chisel.  Each  tree 
yields  annually  about  three  pounds  of 
benzoin,  that  which  is  formed  during  the 
first  three  years  being  of  better  quality 
than  that  which  exudes  subsequently. 
Benzoin  Is  employed  medicinally  in  chronic 
pulmonary  disorders, and  also  by  perfumers 
for  various  purposes.  It  is  used  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  composition  of  In- 
cense. Other  species,  besides  those  just 
mentioned,  yield  a fragrant  resin.  Some  of 
the  kinds  are  grown  In  this  country,  their 
pure  white  flowers  rendering  them  very 
ornamental  in  shrubberies.  [M.  T.  M.j 

SC.-EDA.  The  plants  belonging  to  this 
genus  of  Cbenopodiacece  grow  only  on  sea- 
shores. or  In  saline  plains  and  other  places 
where  the  soil  Is  impregnated  with  salt. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  very  few  being 
found  In  the  Southern.  They  are  smooth 
or  downy  herbaceous  or  more  frequently 
shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  somewhat, 
tapering  fleshy  stalklcss  leaves,  bearing 
solitary  or  clustered  stalkless  or  slmrt- 
stalked  usually  perfect  flowers  In  their 
axils.  Their  fruits,  called  utricles,  are 


enclosed  in  the  slightly  enlarged  or  in- 
flated berry-like  calyx,  but  do  not  adhere 
to  it.  S.fruticosa  alias  Chenopodium  frutx- 
cosum,  or  Salsola  fmticosa,  is  one  of  our 
rarer  British  species;  hut  It  Is  very  common 
In  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  It  is 
a shrubby  erect  branching  evergreen  pe- 
rennial plant,  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  thick  and  succulent  semlcylludrical 
bluntish  pale  green  leaves,  and  small 
etalkless  flowers,  either  solitary  or  two  or 
three  together.  In  England  it  is  found 
only  on  some  parts  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
burned  in  Southern  Europe  for  the  manu- 
facture of  barilla.  [A.  S.] 

SUB.  In  composition  usually  = some- 
what ; ns  stib-rntund,  somewhat  round  ; or 
eub-glohoec,  approaching  the  globular  form. 
Also  nearly;  as  sub-inaipidm,  nearly  in- 
sipid. 

SUBARBORESCENT.  Having  a some- 
what tree-like  aspect. 

8UBER  tadj.  SUBEROSE).  Cork.  The 
epipliloeum  of  bark,  when  it  acquires  an 
clastic  soft  texture,  and  is  preternatural!}' 
enlarged. 

8TJBER.  Quercus  Saber,  the  Cork-tree. 

SUBJEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaves 
or  capsules  of  the  Indian  Hemp. 

SUBMERSED.  Buried  beneath  water. 

SUBMARGINAL.  Situated  near  the 
margin. 

SUBORDER.  One  of  the  minor  groups 
into  which  Natural  Orders  are  divided ; as 
the  Papilionacece  and  Mimoseceot  the  order 
Leguminosre. 

SUBRAMEAL.  Growing  on  a branch 
below  a leaf. 

8UBRAMOSE.  Having  a slight  tendency 
to  branch. 

SUBROSEUS.  Having  something  of  a 
rose-colour. 

8UBULARIA.  A minute  stemless  aqua- 
tic annual  belonging  to  the  order  Cruciferce, 
common  In  ditches  lakes  and  streams 
which  have  a sandy  or  gravelly  bottom.  In  j 
most  of  the  colder  countries  of  Europe. 
The  whole  plant  consists  merely  of  a tuft 
of  whltp  fibrous  roots,  a few  very  narrow 
awl-shaped  leaves  about  an  inch  long,  and 
a leafless  stalk  two  inches  high,  bearing  a 
few  scattered  small  white  flowers  which 
expand  and  ripen  their  seeds  under  water. 

S.  aqnatica,  or  Awlwort,  the  only  species, 
is  indigenous  to  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England  and  Ireland.  French:  Subulaire ; 
German  : Wasserpfriemen.  [C.  A.  J.] 

SUBULATE,  8UBULIFORM.  Awl- 
shaped  ; linear,  very  narrow,  tapering  to  a 
very  line  point  from  a broadlsh  base. 

8UBULI.  The  arlcula)  or  sharp  processes 
formed  by  some  fungals. 

8UCCISK.  (Fr.)  Scabioaa  auccisa. 
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SCCCISCS.  Abruptly  broken  off,  or  . 
appearing  to  be  so. 

SUCCORY.  Cichnrium  Intybus.  —.GUM. 
ChondriUtt.  — , HOG  or  SWINE'S.  Ilyose- 1 
ns.  — , LAMB.  Anioseria.  — , POISON-  | 
OL'S.  Aposeris  feetida. 

SUCCOSE.  Full  of  juice. 

SUCCOWIA.  A genus  of  Cruei/eriP,  com- 
prising an  annual  Inhabiting  Northern 
Africa,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Canary 
I ! Islands;  and  having  plnnatiparttte  leaves,  ‘ 

I and  erect  elongated  racemes  opposite 
1 1 them.  The  pouch  Is  two-valved  ovate- 
, globose,  with  the  valves  concave,  prickly, 

! with  a four-sided  subulate  style.  [J.T.  SJ 

I SUCCUBOUS.  A term  used  In  the  de- 
scription of  Jungermanniaceat.  intimating 
: that  the  anterior  margin  of  each  leaf 
as  set  on  the  branches  passes  beneath  the 
posterior  margin  of  that  which  succeeds 
|it.  See  Iscubous.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SUCCULENT.  Very  cellular  and  juicy,  j 
I as  the  stems  of  Stapelia. 

SUCE-PIN.  (Fr.)  Hypopithys  multiflora. 

SUCKER.  A shoot  thrown  up  by  a plant 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  1 
' as  is  common  with  roses,  &c. 

SUCKLING.  Trifolium  filiforme. 
SUCRION.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  barley. 

SUDORIFIC.  Having  the  power  of 
1 causing  perspiration. 

j SCERCE.  (Fr.)  Swcrtia. 

I ! KUERIN  DE  TOURS.  (Fr.)  Cucumis 
Mein. 

SUFFI8.  (Fr.)  Pinna  Pumilio. 

SUFFRUTEX.  An  undershrnh  or  shrnh 
of  small  size,  herbaceous  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  though  woody  at  their  base. 

SUFFRUTICOSE.  Having  a somewhat 
shrubby  habit. 

SUGAR.  The  saccharine  constituent  of 
organised  bodies,  that  of  commerce  being 
obtained  from  the  juice  or  sap  of  certain  | 
plants,  and  especially  of  the  Sugar-cane,  i 
— , BEET.  The  product  of  different  varie-  I 
| ties  of  beet  root,  of  which  the  Silesian  Is 
the  most  prolific.  — , CANE.  The  product 
of  the  sugar-cane,  Saccharum  offleinarnm, 

I and  its  varieties.  —.DATE.  The  product 
of  the  date,  Phcenix  sylvestris,  and  other 
palms,  as  Saguerus  saecharifer ; tills  is  less 
sweetening  than  cane-sugar.  —.GRAPE. 
A granular  kind  of  sugar  obtainable  from 
grapes,  less  sweetening  than  cane-sugar. 
— , LIQUORICE.  An  uncrystalllsable  ex- 
tract obtained  from  the  root  of  Olycirrhiza 
glabra.  — . MAPLE.  The  product  of  the 
sugar-maple.  Acer  saceharinum. 
SUGAR-BERRY.  The  fruit  of  Celtis  oc- 
I cidentalis. 

j SUGAR-CANE.  Saccharum  offlrinarum. 
—.CHINESE.  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

| SUGAR-TREE.  Myoporum  platycarpuin. 


SUIN.  (Fr.)  Hambucus  nigra. 

SUJNA.  An  Indian  name  for  Moringa  | 
pterygosperma. 

SUKHIANO.  A Chinese  name  for  Aloe- 
xylon  Agallochum. 

SUKON.  The  Malayan  name  for  the 
Bread-fruit. 

SULCATE.  Furrowed. 

SULCATO-RIMOSE.  Furrowed  and 
cracked  like  the  cotyledons  of  a Spanish  i 
chestnut. 

SULCI.  The  lamellae  of  certain  fnngals. 

SULF.EKHE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
aromatic  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Culilaican. 

SUHA.  (Fr.)  Jledysarum  coronarium.  i 

SULION.  (Fr.)  Sambucus  nigra. 

SULLIVANTIA.  A genus  of  Saxi/raga-  i 
ceir,  contatninga  single  species  from  Ohio,  | 
a low  spreading  perennial  with  rounded  | 
| and  cut  toothed  or  slightly  lobeil  leaves,  and 
small  wli  te  flowers,  in  a branched  loosely 
cymose  panicle  on  a nearly  leafless  scape. 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  cohering  below 
only,  with  the  base  of  the  ovary  five-cleft: 

] petals  live,  entire,  acute;  stamens  live;  . 
capsule  two-celled,  two-lieaked,  with  nu-  ! 
merous  wing-margined  seeds.  [J.T.  S.j 

8ULFHUREUS.  Sulphur-colour  : a pale 
bright-yellow,  with  a mixture  of  white.  i 

j SULPHUR-WEED  or  SULPHURWORT. 
Peucedanum. 

SULTAN.  SWEET.  Amberboa  moschata. 

| — , YELLOW.  Amberboa  odorata. 

SULTAN  DOUX.  (Fr.)  Amberboa  mos- 
! chata. 

SUMAC.  (Fr.)  Phut.-  X LA  GALE  or  X 
LA  PUCE.  Rhus  radicans.  — AMARANTE 
or  DE  VIRGINIE.  Ithus  typhina.  — A 
FEU1LLES  DE  MYRTE.  Conaria  myrtU 
folia.  — DE  CEYLAN.  Connarut.  — 
FUSTET.  Ilhus  Cotinus. 

SUMACH,  SHUMAC.  The  dried  and 
I chopped  leaves  and  shoots  of  Rhus  Coriaria. 
— , AMERICAN.  Rhus  typhina.  — , JA- 
MAICA. Rhus  Metopium.  — , STAG’S- 
HORN.  Rhus  typhina.  — , SWAMP.  Rhus 
venenata.  —.TANNER’S.  Coriaria  myrtU 
folia.  — , VENICE.  Rhus  Cotinus.  — , 
VIRGINIAN.  Rhus  typhina.  — , WEST 
INDIAN.  BruncUia  comocladifolia. 


SUMBUL.  An  Eastern  name  for  the 
root  of  Xardostachys  Jatamansi ; also  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  supposed  to 
beamed  to  Angelica. 

SUN.  Crotalaria  juncea. 

SUNBURN.  Sec  Heliosis. 

SUNDEW.  Drosera. 

8UNDROPS.’  An  American  name  for 
(Enothera  fruticosa  and  CE.  riparia. 

SUNFLOWER.  Helianthus ; also  Heli- 
anthemum  and  Calendula  officinalis.  — , 
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I COMMON.  Helianthua  tinnitus.  — , FALSE. 
Helenium.  — , TICKSEED.  Coreopsis  tri- 
chusperma. 


SUNIPIA.  An  epiphytal  genus  of  or- 
j oil  Id  a belonging  to  the  tribe  Malaxideie. 
The  loaves  are  solitary,  leathery  ; the  spike 
radical  or  from  beneath  the  base  of  the 
I pseudobulb ; and  the  dowers  small  white, 
j stained  with  pink,  nearly  hidden  by  the 
I large  spatliaceous  bracts.  It  differs  from 
all  other  genera  In  the  anther  opening 
vertically  with  two  pairs  of  equal  pollen- 
masses,  adhering  to  as  many  tough  round 
clastic  legs  or  caudtcles  meeting  at  the 
rostellum,  which  has  no  gland.  In  habit 
it  approaches  Bolbophyllum.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  word  Suniplang. 
The  only  species, S.  srariosa,  is  found  in  the 
Khasya  Hills,  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  &c., 
at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
1 the  sea-level.  t^- 


SUNN.  Crotalarin  jnncea. 


SUNSTROKE.  See  HELIOSIS. 


I SUPERRE  DU  MALABAR.  (Fr.)  Me- 
! ! thonica  superba. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SUPERFICIARIUS. 
Found  at  the  surface. 

SUPERIOR.  Growing  above  anything. 
A calyx  Is  half-superior  when  it  appears  to 
grow  from  above  the  base  of  an  ovary ; 
and  absolutely  superior  when  it  appears  to 
grow  from  the  top  of  the  ovary.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ovary  is  superior  when  it 
grows  above  the  origin  of  the  calyx. 


SUPERPOSED,  8UPERPOSITU&  Sta- 
tioned above  anything;  placed  one  above 
another,  as  ovules  iu  an  ovary. 


BUREAU.  (Fr.)  Sambucus  nigra.  — 
D’EAU.  Viburnum  Oputus. 

SURELLE.  (Fr.)  Oxalis  acetoselta. 


SUPERVOLUTE.  When  one  edge  is 
rolled  inwards  and  is  enveloped  by  the 
opposite  edge,  also  rolled  Inwards,  as  the 
leaves  of  an  apricot-tree. 

8UPERVOLUTIVE.  An  -.estivation  in 
which  leaves  are  supervolute. 

SUPPLE-JACK.  Paullinia  curassaviea, 
polyphylla,  and  barbadaisis ; also  Cardio- 
sperinum  grandifiorum.  Also  a Virginian 
name  for  Berchcmia  volubilis. 


SU  PRA.  Above  or  upon  anything. 

SU  PltA-AXI  LLARY.  Growing  above 


SUPRA  DECOMPOUND.  Divided  into  a 
multitude  of  pieces;  so  niurh  divided  that 
the  number  and  mode  of  division  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained  ; as  the  leaves  of 
the  carrot,  fennel,  &e. 


SUPRAFOLIACEOUS.  Growingabove a 
leaf. 


SURETTE.  (Fr.)  Byrsonima  spicata. 


SURIANACE.E.  Suriana,  a branching 
pubescent  maritime  shrub,  found  on  most 
tropical  coasts,  with  narrow  entire  rather  . 
thick  leaves,  and  terminal  yellow  flowers, 
has  so  many  peculiarities  of  structure 
that,  after  having  been  successively  rolled 
on  to  various  orders,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  consider  it  as  forming  an  order  by  itself 
under  the  above  name,  or  at  most  to  asso- 
ciate with  it  Rigiostachys.a  Mexican  shrub 
of  a very  dissimilar  aspect,  Suriana  has 
now,  however,  been  referred  with  very  ] 
little  hesitation  t o Simarubaccee,  whilst  the  j 
place  of  Btyiustuchys  still  remains  very 
doubtful. 


SURINAM-POISON.  Tephrosia  toxicar 
ria. 

SURINGEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
flower-buds  of  Calysaccion  longifolium. 

SURISHA.  An  Indian  name  of  Sinapis 
nigra  and  S.  dichotoma. 

SURON.  (Fr.)  Bunium  Bulbocastanum. 

SURRE.  (Fr.)  The  acorns  of  Qucrcus 
Suber. 

SURRIER.  (Fr.)  Querevs  Suber. 

SURSAH,  SURSEE,  SCRSON.  Indian 
names  of  Sinapis  nigra  and  5.  dichotoma. 

SURSUM.  Upwards:  as  sursum  hamu- 
loans  = bordered  with  hooks  directed  up- 
wards, i.e.  towards  the  point  of  the  leaf. 


SUSPENDED,  nanging  up  by  the  side ; 
as  many  seeds. 

SUSPKNSOR.  A cellular  cord  by  which  ! 
the  embryo  of  some  seeds  is  suspended 
from  the  foramen. 


SUSUM.  A tall  reed-like  herb  from 
Java,  wltii  lanceolate  radical  leaves,  and 
numerous  flowers  In  a large  terminal  pani- 
cle, forming  a genus  of  Juncacerr,  closely 
allied  to  the  Australian  Xerotes,  but  differ- 
ing In  the  three  connate  thick  and  undi- 
vided stigmas  which  crown  the  ovary. 


8UPRAF0LIAR.  Growing  upon  a leaf. 

8URCULUS.  The  same  as  Sucker ; also 
the  young  prostrate  stem  of  a moss. 

8URCURRENT.  The  opposite  of  de-» 
current  ; when  a leafy  expansion  runs  up 
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SUTHERLANDIA.  Several  species  of 
this  genus  of  Leguminosce  (rapilimaeca;) 
have  been  described,  but  it  is  probable 
they  all  belong  to  one  variable  species,  S. 
frutescens,  a showy  shrub  of  moderate 
size,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  | 
large  scarlet  flowers  succeeded  by  dry  - 
bladdery  thin-shelled  pods  containing  nu- 
merous seeds.  The  flowers  have  a hoary  I 
nearly  equally  flve-toothed  calyx;  a pea- 
like  corolla,  with  the  sides  of  the  upper  l 
petal  folded  back,  very  short  wing  or  side  , 
petals,  and  rather  longer  boat-shaped 
lower  petals  ; one  free  ami  nine  combined 
stamens;  a slender  style,  bearded  length- 
ways along  the  back,  and  transversely  at  i 
the  apex  in  front;  and  a terminal  sfierna. 
It  Is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  In  English  gardens  is  called  the  Cape  | 


a 


Bladder  Senna,  from  the  resemblance  of  i 
its  pods  to  those  of  Colutea,  with  which  in 
fact  it  was  formerly  coni  billed  According 
I to  Thunberg,  the  dried  and  pulverised 
' roots  and  leaves  are  useful  in  diseases  of 
■ the  eye.  [A.  8.] 

8UTT0NIA.  Hyrsine. 

SUTURAL.  Of  nr  belonging  to  the  su- 
ture ; thus  sutural  dehiscence  Is  the  act  of 
splitting  along  the  line  of  junction  of  two 
valves. 

SUTURE.  The  line  of  junction  of  two 
different  parts. 

SUZELI.E.  (Fr.)  Burner  acetosa. 

i BWATNSONA.  This  genus  of  Legnmi- 
nosrr.  differs  from  Colutea  in  the  stigma 
being  terminal  not  lateral ; and  also  in  the 
legume,  which  Is  not  so  much  inflated  as 
in  Colutea , and  more  pointed  from  the  per- 
sistence of  the  style.  The  flowers  have 
nearly  equal  calyx-teeth  ; the  standard  is 
almost  orbicular,  the  wings  oblong  falcate 
or  twisted,  and  the  keel  broad  obtuse  or 
produced  into  a twisted  beak  ; the  upper 
stamen  free : and  the  pod  Inflated  or 
turgid,  with  the  upper  suture  compressed, 
or  the  pod  divided  by  a longitudinal  par- 
tition. The  species  are  Australian  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  with  unequally  pinnate  , 
leaves,  and  flowers  In  axillary  racemes,  j 
either  purple  blue  red  or  white.  Some  of 
the  species,  as  S.  Greyana,  S.  procumbent 
also  known  as  S.  violacea,  and  S.  galegifnlia, 
are  very  handsome  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SWALLOWWORT.  Asclepiat;  also 
Chelidmium  majus  and  Thapsia  Asclepium. 

SWAMMERDAMIA.  A genus  of  Compo- 
i sihr,  represented  by  a Tasmanian  under- 
shrub,  whose  leaves  are  wedge-shaped 
entire  leathery,  whitish  on  the  under- 
surface ; and  which  bears  palo  flowers, 
arranged  in  paniculate  heads,  each  head 
f surrounded  by  an  Involucre  of  overlapping 
j linear  scales.  The  receptacle  Is  naked,  the 
outer  florets  three-toothed  female,  the  cen- 
! tral  florets  hermaphrodite  flve-cleft;  the 
achenes  cylindrical,  surmounted  by  a imp- 
pus  of  one  row  of  hairs,  each  with  a little 
' knob  at  the  extremity.  [M.  T.  MJ 

SWAN-NECK,  or  SWANWORT.  Cyc- 
noches. 

SWARTZIA.  This  genus  was  formerly 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a distinct  suborder 
of  Legnminosm  ; but  it  now  forms,  in  com- 
bination with  a few  allied  genera,  a tribe 
of  the  suborder  Cteealpiniere.  Its  flowers 
are  thus  characterised The  calyx  is  at 
first  globular  or  egg-shaped  and  firmly 
closed,  but  ultimately  splits  irregularly 
Into  valves  or  sepals,  which  curve  back- 
wards ; the  corolla  is  frequently  altogether 
wanting,  and  when  present  consists  of 
only  one  petal,  or  rarely  of  two  or  three; 
the  stamens  are  Indefinite  in  number,  and 
rise  from  beneath  the  ovary,  some  of  them 
being  longer  than  the  rest,  and  barren  ; 
and  the  ovary  lBUSUally  stalked,  and  tapers 
gradually  at  the  top  into  a style  of  greater 


or  less  length.  It  is  an  exclusively  tro- 
pical American  genus,  and  consists  of 
about  forty  species,  most  of  which  are 
large  forest-trees,  and  yield  hard  durable 
timber.  They  have  simple  or  more  fre- 
quently unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  succeeded 
usually  by  small  splitting  pods  containing 
several  seeds. 

8.  tomentosu,  a native  of  French  Guiana, 
is  one  of  the  American  trees  named  Palo 
Santo  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  of  very 
large  size,  with  a trunk  sixty  or  more  feet 
high,  and  upwards  of  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, supported  at  the  base  by  six  or  eight 
narrow  buttresses.  The  hcartwood  is  of 
a reddish  colour,  or  blackish  in  old  trees, 
very  hard  and  close-grained,  and  extremely 
durable.  A red  juice  exudes  from  cracks 
in  the  bark,  and  becomes  hardened  into  a 
blackish  resin.  [A.  SJ 

SWEDE.  A kind  of  Turnip,  so  called 
from  having  been  introduced  from  Sweden. 

It  Is  the  Brastica  campestris  rutabaga, 

SWEET-GALE,  ilyrica  Gale. 

SWEET-.! OR N.  The  narrow-leaved  va- 
rieties of  Diantbus  barbatut. 

SWEETLEAF.  Symplocoe  tinctoria. 

8WEETS0P.  The  fruit  of  Anona  sqna-  j 
mosa  and  A.  sericea. 

SWEETWATER.  A variety  of  white  i 
grape. 

SWEETWILLTAM.  Dianthus  barbatus;  ]] 
also  SUene  Armenia.  — , BARBADOS. 
Ipomcea  Qtiamoclit. 

8WEETWOOD.  A timber  obtained  In 
Jamaica  from  Oreodaphne  exaltata.  — , 
BLACK.  Strychnodaphne  floribunda.  — , 
LOBLOLLY.  Oreodaphne  J.eucorylon.  — , 
LOWLAND.  yectandra  sanguinea.  — , 
MOUNTAIN.  Aerodiclidinm  jamaicense. 

— , PEPPER.  Kectandra  sanguinea.  — , 
RIO  GRANDE.  Oreodaphne  Leucoxylon. 

— , SHRUBBY.  Amyris.  — , TIMBER. 
Acrodiclidium  jamaicense,  yectandra  e.c- 
altata,  and  If.  leucavtha.  — , WHITE. 
yectandra  sanguinea  and  y.  Icucantha.  — , 
YELLOW,  yectandra  sanguinea. 

SWERTIA.  A genus  of  perennial  herbs 
of  the  order  Gentianaceie.  The  species  are 
distributed  through  Central  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  occur  also  In  Northern  India, 
The  flowers  have  a five-parted  calyx ; a 
rotate  flve-cleft  corolla,  whose  segments 
have  at  the  base  two  little  glandular  pits 
surrounded  by  line  hairs  ; stamens  Inserted 
on  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  anthers 
unchanged;  fruit  one-celled  two-valved  ; 
seeds  membranous,  winged.  S.  perennis 
Is  said  to  have  been  found  formerly  In 
Wales.  The  Russians  drink  the  infusion 
of  the  leaves  as  a medicine,  and  the  Tartars 
apply  the  leaves  to  wounds.  [M.T.  MJ 

BWETH.  Allium  Sehcenoprasum. 

SWIETENIA  M ah  agon  i is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  a genus  of  Cedrelacete,  pe- 
culiar to  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  yielding  the  timber  known  as  the  Ma- 
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hogany  of  commerce.  It  is  a stately  tree, 
principally  met  with  in  Central  America 
ami  Mexico,  growing  upon  rocky  soil.  The 
leaves  are  Impariplnnate,  and  the  flowers 
axillary.  The  calyx  is  flve-cleft,  short;  the 
corolla  has  live  i>etals,  and  the  stamens 
are  united  into  a tube  bearing  ten  anthers; 

1 the  fruit  is  a five-celled  woody  capsule, 

1 each  cell  containing  numerous  winged 
seeds.  The  bark  is  considered  a febrifuge, 
and  the  seeds  prepared  with  oil  were  used 
by  the  anrient  Aztecs  as  they  are  by  the 
modern  Mexicans  as  a cosmetic,  under  the 
names  of  Pepttos  del  Sopilote,  Zopllotl,  or 
Tzontecomatl.  The  timber  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  making  household  furniture  in 
this  country.  [B.  S.] 

SWINE'SBANE.  Chenopodium  ntbrum. 

SWINE’S-SNOUT.  Taraxacum  dens  leo- 
n is. 

SWORD-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Ensl- 
form. 

SYAGRUS.  A genus  of  palms  resembling 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  m appearance,  and  In- 
deed closely  allied  to  It  in  botanical  cha- 
racters, most  of  them  having, in  fact,  been 
formerly  referred  to  Cocos.  The  principal 
points  of  difference  between  them  consist 
ill  the  flower-spike  being  enveloped  in  a 
single  spathe  In  Cocos  and  a double  one  in 
Syagrus ; and  In  the  hard  bony  shell  of  the 
fruit  of  the  latter  having  a broad  smooth 
band  or  channel  running  from  each  of  the 
three  pores, and  meeting  atthetop.  Like 
the  cocoa-nuts,  the  fruits  of  the  different 
species  of  Syagrns  contain  a single  oily 
sometimes  hollow  seed  enclosed  in  a bard 
bony  shell  surrounded  by  a fibrous  rind, 
the  shell  also  having  three  pores  or  holes 
’ near  the  base,  as  in  the  well-known  cocoa- 
nut.  Of  the  five  or  six  known  species,  one, 
S.  amara,  is  a native  of  the  West  Indian 
island  of  Martinique,  and  the  rest  are  indi- 
genous to  Brazil.  [A.  SO 

SYCAMINE.  The  Sycamore. 

SYCAMORE.  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus. 
AMERICAN.  Platanus  oeetdentalis.  — , 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  Bracliycliiton  lu- 
ridum. 

8YCHNOCARPOUS.  Having  the  power 
of  producing  fruit  many  times  without 
perishing,  as  is  the  case  with  all  trees  and 
herbaceous  perennials. 

BYCIOS.  Sicyos. 

SYCOMORE.  (Fr.)  Acer  Pseudo-Plata- 
n us;  also  Ficus  Sycomnrus  alias  Sycamo- 
rus  anliquorum.  — FAUX.  Melia  Azeda- 
rack. 

SYCOMORPHE  of  Mlquel,  the  same  as 
Cotellia  of  Gasparrlnl,  is  the  name  of  a 
genus  proposed  for  some  species  of  I'icus 
from  Tropical  Asia. 

SYCOMOIUTS.  A name  under  which 
Gasparrinl  proposed  to  separate  from  Ficus 
as  a distinct  genus  the  F.  SycomorusiS.  an- 
tiquorum),  and  some  other  African  species. 

SYCONIUM,  SYCONUS.  Such  fruits  as 


that^  of  the  fig,  consisting  of  a fleshy  re- 
ceptacle loaded  with  flowers,  each  produc- 
ing its  own  proper  seed-vessel. 

SYCOPSIS.  An  East  Indian  tree  or 
shrub,  with  alternate  undivided  leaves,  and 
small  dioecious  flowers  in  tbelr  axils,  which 
forms  a distinct  genus  of  Hamamelidacece.  1 1 

SYGWAM.  An  Indian  name  for  Teak-  1 
wood. 

SYLVAN,  SYLVATICUS,  SYLVESTRIS. 
Growing  in  woods. 

SYLVIE.  tFr.)  Anemone  nemorosa.  — 
JAUNE.  Anemone  ranunculoides. 

SYLVtJLA.  A plantation. 

SYMBOLANTHUS.  A shrubby  plant 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Peru,  and  con- 
stituting a genus  of  Gentianacem.  It  may 
be  known  by  the  following  characters:— 
Calyx  flve-parted,  pentangular;  corolla 
rose-coloured,  salver-shaped,  the  tulie 
three  Inches  In  length,  the  limb  divided 
into  five  segments ; stamens  within  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  united  at  the  base  by 
a circular  membrane.  The  one-celled  ovary 
is  girt  by  a glandular  disk,  and  surmounted 
by  a stlgmadlvidcd  into  two  linear  plates. 

So  showy  a plant  should  not  long  remain 
absent  from  our  greenhouses.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SYMMETRY  (adj.  SYMMETRICAL!. 
That  kind  of  arrangement  in  which  the 
number  of  parts  of  one  series  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  other  series  ; as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a flower  with  five  sepals  has 
five  petals,  and  five  ten  or  fifteen  stamens. 

SYM  PET  ALICES.  A growing  of  the 
I stamens  to  the  petals,  so  as  to  produce  the 
i appearance  of  a monopetalous  corolla ; as 
in  the  mallow. 

SYMPHORIA.  Symphoricarpus. 

SYMPHORICARPUS.  The  generic 
name  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of 
caprifoils.  The  ovary  is  four-celled,  two 
of  the  cells  being  abortive,  while  the  other 
two  produce  each  one  hard  seed.  The 
species  are  slirnbs,  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Mexico.  One  of  them,  S.  racemosns, 

■ Is  the  well-known  Snowberry,  cultivated 
i in  gardens,  producing  large  white  berries. 
The  name  is  from  the  Greek  symphoreo  ' to 
bear  together 'and  carpos  ‘fruit,’  In  allu- 
Bion  to  the  clusters  of  berries.  [G.  D.] 

SYMPHYANDRA.  A genus  of  Campa- 
nnlacew,  known  by  the  five  stamens  having 
the  filaments  dilated  at  the  base,  fringed 
with  hairs  and  free,  and  the  anthers  ad- 
hering so  as  to  form  a long  cylindrical 
tube.  The  species  are  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  Crete  and  the  Caucasus,  with  al- 
ternate cordate  and  crenato-dentate  leaves, 
tlte  lowest  of  which  are  largest.  The  name 
is  from  the  Greek,  and  indicates  the  union 
of  the  anthers.  [G.  D.] 

SYMPHYANTHEROUS.  The  same  as 
Syugcneslnus. 

SYMPH YOGLOS8PM.  A genus  of  As- 
elepiadaceac,  comprising  two  herbaceous 
twiners  from  Northern  China,  closely  allied 
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to  Cunnnehum,  but  differing  In  tlje  ar- 
rangement of  the  scales  of  the  staminal 
corona,  which  are  scarcely  connected  into 
a ring  at  the  base,  hut  the  outer  ones  are 
closely  united  with  the  corresponding 
Inner  ones. 

SYMPHYOGYNA.  One  of  the  finest 
genera  of  the  frondose  Jungermanniacetr, 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  a perianth, and 
a ealyptra  springing  from  the  bark  of  the 
frond,  which  Is  mostly  erect  and  stipitale. 
ft  belongs  to  the  division  Haplolieuea'.  , 
The  species  have  the  habit  of  Ilymeno-  1 
phylla,  for  which  they  may  be  mistaken 


when  out  of  fruit.  They  would  probably  1 
not  he  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  would  j 
undoubtedly  he  acceptable  objects  amongst 
the  more  minute  Inmates  of  the  fern-  | 
house.  The  species  are  almost  confined  to  l 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Five  arc  found  j 
in  New  Zealand,  and  about  half  that  num- 
ber  in  New  Holland  and  Tasmania,  whereas 
a single  doubtful  species  only  occurs  In 
North  America.  [M.  J.  BJ 

SYMPHYOMYRTU8.  An  Australian 
genus  of  Myrlacem  of  very  curious  struc- 
ture has  received  tills  name.  It  constitutes 
a shrub,  bearing  heads  of  flowers  at  the  base 
of  the  previous  year's  branches;  these  heads 
consisting  of  twelve  or  fourteen  flowers, 
closely  packed,  and  being  fused  together 
upon  a fleshy  receptacle.  The  calyx,  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flower,  Is  closed  by  a 
little  circular  lid,  which  subsequently  se- 
parates and  falls  off;  there  is  no  corolla; 
the  stamens  are  numerous,  attached  to  the 
Inner  margin  of  the  receptacle ; and  the 
fruit  la  a woody  globulnr  mass,  from  the 
upper  part  of  which  project  the  truefrults 
or  capsules,  which  are  three-celled,  and 
burst  partially  by  three  valves.  The  name 
of  the  genus  is  Indicative  of  the  very  sin- 
gular fusion  of  the  flowers  above  described, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  sumphyo  ‘ to 
unite  or  grow  together.'  [M.  T.  M.j 

8YMPHYONEMA.  A small  proteaceous 
genus,  having  a deeply  four-parted  calyx  ; 
stamens  inserted  on  the  middle  of  the 


segments,  cohering  towards  the  upper  part  j | 
of  the  filament,  but  with  free  anthers;  a |j 
filiform  style  with  a blunllsh  stigma  ; and  I 
a single-seeded  nut.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  or  small  shrubs,  having  much-  i [ 
divided  leaves,  with  linear  segments,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  i 
spikes : and  are  all  natives  of  New  South  i 
Wales.  CIA  H.j 

SYMPHYOPETALUM.  A low  shrub 
with  small  leaves,  silvery  underneath,  and 
red  flowers  on  short  axillary  peduncles.  It 
is  a native  of  Western  Australia,  and  was 
described  by  Drummond  as  a genus  of  i 
Ihttnreip  of  the  tribe  Boroniea.  It  proves, 
however,  to  tie  the  same  as  the  one  pre-  I 
viously  published  by  Turczauiuow  under 
the  name  of  Xematolepia. 

8 YM PH  YOSTEMON.  The  union  of  sta- 
mens by  their  filaments.  The  same  as 
Jlonadelphous. 

SYMPHYSIS.  A growing  together. 

SYMPHYTUM.  A genus  of  Boragivacctr, 
Inhabiting  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  It 
consists  of  roughlsh  perennials,  with  ses- 
sile often  decurrent  or  stalked  leaves,  and 
terminal  solitary  or  twin  srorpioid  ra-  | 
cemes  of  rather  large  pale-yellow  purple 
or  blue  flowers.  The  calyx  is  five-parted  ; 
the  corolla  cylindrico-tubular,  enlarged 
above  the  middle,  where  It  is  closed  by 
five  narrow  scales,  and  shortly  flve-toothed 
at  the  apex;  the  stamens  are  included; 
and  the  nuts  ovate  rugose,  perforated  at 
the  base,  and  adhering  to  the  receptacle  by 
their  base. 

Two  species  occur  in  Britain,  the  most 
common  of  which,  8.  officinale,  is  a coarse 
branched  plant  with  a thick  rootstock,  a 
stem  strongly  winged  by  the  decurrent 
bases  of  the  leaves,  and  pale-yellow  or 
reddish-purple  flowers.  8.  tuberosum  Is 
smaller,  with  nearly  simple  Btems,  a tube- 
rous rootstock  somewhat  resembling  the 
tuber  of  a Jerusalem  artichoke,  leaves  more 
or  less  stalked  except  the  uppermost,  and 
the  flowers  pale-yellow.  [J.  T.  S.j 

Of  this  genus  our  native  species,  8.  offici- 
nale, the  Comfrey,  is  a well-known  plant  of 
watercourses,  having  much  the  taste  and 
properties  of  borage,  for  which  It  was  not  ! 
■infrequently  substituted  in  the  old  Eng-  j 
lisii  cool  tankard,  and  amongst  herbalists 
It  was  highly  extolled  as  a ‘cooler  of  the 
blood.’ 

In  1811  8.  asperrimum  was  Introduced  1 
from  the  Caucasus : Its  graceful  pendent 
light-blue  flowers  and  bold  foliage  re-  \ 
commended  It  as  an  ornamental  plant  in 
spacious  flower-gardens  or  the  front  of  the 
shrubbery,  in  which  It  has  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  kept  a place  in  old  gardens. 
Some  few  years  ago  It  was  recommended 
as  a green  * soiling'  plant,  and  our  trials  of 
it  certainly  show  that  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing large  crops,  two  In  the  season, 
perhaps  amounting  to  from  forty  to  fifty 
tons  of  green  food  per  acre.  The  following 
is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  8.  asperri- 
mum by  Professor  Voelcker 
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Water  . 

88400 

9474 

Flesh-forming  substances  . 

2712 

2337 

"69 

13  06 

Non-nitrogenised  substances 

Heat  and  fat-producing  matters 

6-898 

5949 

3‘Rl 

7249 

Inorganic  matters  (asli)  . 

1-990 

17-14  j 

76 

1445 

100-000 

100*00 

10000 

100  00 

On  comparison  the  above  figures  will 
show  this  plant  to  he  almost  equal  to  some 
of  our  more  Important  green-food  crops; 
and  certainly,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  quantity  of  its  produce,  there  are  few 
plants  capable  of  yielding  so  much  of  green 
food  as  the  Comfrey.  Dr.  Voclckcr  says 
that  'the  amount  of  flesh-forming  sub- 
stances is  considerable.  The  juice  of  this 
plant  contains  much  gum  and  mucilage, 
and  but  little  sugar.* 

The  cultivation  of  Comfrey  Is  easy  ; even 
a moist  clay  soil  will  not  be  unsuitable. 
Divisions  of  Its  suckers  may  be  planted  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  fully  a foot  be- 
tween each  of  the  plants  in  the  rows.  It 
may  be  cut  twice  and  will  yield  largely, 
especially  If  some  rotten  dung  be  dug  lit 
between  the  rows  when  the  plantation  is 
dressed  up  for  winter.  [J.  B.J 

SYM PLOCACE/E,  or  SYMPLOCINE^E. 
gee  StykacaceaB. 

SYMPLOCARPU&  A genus  of  Orontia - 
cea>t  comprising  a few  herbaceous  species 
found  growing  in  wet  places  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  Northern  Asia.  The  leaves  are 
large,  stalked;,  the  spathe  nearly  sessile 
hooded,  and  tapering  to  a point ; the  spa- 
dix globular, covered  with  perfect  flowers; 
perianth  four-parted,  ultimately  becoming 
fleshy  ; stamens  four,  the  filaments  linear, 
flattened;  ovary  one-celled,  the  style  four- 
cornered,  the  stigma  minute ; fruits  con- 
fluent, one-celled,  one-seeded. 

S.  feetidns,  84)  called  from  its  disgusting 
garlic-like  odour,  is  employed  medicinally 
in  North  America — the  roots  in  cases  of 
asthma,  the  leaves  as  an  application  to 
ulcers.  The  seeds  are  also  considered 
to  be  antispasmodlc,  and  useful  in  coughs. 
The  plant  may  be  occasionally  met  with 
in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.J 

SYMPLOCIUM.  The  spore-case  of  a 
fern. 

8YMPLOCOS.  A very  large  genus,  re- 
garded by  some  botanists  as  typical  of  a 
distinct  natural  order,  Sumplocactxr,  while 
others  refer  It  to  Styracacew.  It  is  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  America,  and  consists  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  simple  usually 
toothed  leaves,  and  small  flowers  disposed 
In  axillary  clusters  or  racemes ; the  flowers 
having  a flve-lobed  calyx,  a live  to  ten- 
lobed  corolla,  an  indefinite  number  of 
stamens,  and  a two  to  flve-celled  ovary. 


The  fruits,  which  vary  from  globular  to  el- 
lipsoid, are  fleshy  and  crowned  by  the  calyx- 
lobes,  and  usually  contain  only  one  or  two 
seeds. 

S.  Alstonia,  alias  Alstonia  theteformis , isa 
brandling  shrub  growing  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  with  shining  evergreen  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  tea— so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  when  first  discovered  in  New 
Grenada  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
he  that  shrub.  According  to  HuaiOuldt, 
the  Infusion  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
though  not  so  palatable  as  tea,  owing  to  its 
astringency,  possesses  valuable  medicinal 
properties.  Gardner,  however,  states  that 
the  Brazilians  drink  an  infusion  of  one  of 
the  species,  previously  scorching  the  j 
leaves.  The  leaves  of  nearly  all  the  spe-  i 
cries  of  fiymplocos  turn  yellow  in  drying.  | 
Those  of  A tinctoria , which  is  called 
Sweetleaf  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  are 
used  for  dyeing  yellow  ; and  the  leaves  of 
other  species  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Nepal.  In  India  the  bark  of 
S.  racemosa , called  Lodli,  is  used  both 
as  a dyeing  material  and  ns  a mordant 
for  other  dyes ; when  employed  alone  it 
gives  various  shades  of  brown  and  choco- 
late-colour. [A.  S.] 

8YN.  In  Greek  compounds  = union,  ad- 
hesion, or  growing  together. 

1 SYNALYRSA.  A genus  of  gelatinous 
lichens,  nearly  allied  to  Lichina,  with 
fiiBtigiatc  fronds,  and  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  mode  of  growth  of  its  gonidia, 
resembling  thestructure  of  some  Palmella, 
and  in  this  agreeing  with  Paulia.  The 
siwclesare  few  in  number;  two  occur  in 
this  country.  [M.J.  B.] 

SYNAMMIA.  Goniophlebium. 

8YNANDRA.  A genus  of  Labiates , dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters 
Calyx  thin,  bell-shaped,  with  four  nearly 
equal  teeth  ; corolla  with  a long  tube,  the 
upper  lip  entire,  the  lower  three-cleft,  the 
middle  lobe  broadest  and  notched  at  the 
end ; stamens  four,  approaching  in  pairs, 
the  two  upper  with  one  barren  and  one 
fertile  cell,  the  barren  cells  of  each  pair 
coherent  to  each  other.  The  only  species 
is  S.  grandijlora , an  herbaceous  plant  re- 
sembling a Lamium , native  of  some  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Its  leaves  are 
ovate  heart-shaped;  and  the  flowers yellow- 

I ish  white,  in  pairs.  The  name  is  derived  , 

! from  the  Greek  words  sun  'together*  and  j 
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otut  ‘stamen,’  in  allusion  to  the  union 
ot  the  anthers.  [G.  DJ  { 

SYNASTHERJi.  Another  name  for  the 
Composite. 

8YNANTHEROCS.  Having  the  anthers 
growing  together. 

8YNAPHEA.  A proteaceous  genus  of  a 
remarkably  rigid  character,  distinguished 
by  having  a four-cleft  gaping  tubular  ca- 
1 lyx  ; four  stamens,  one  of  which  is  sterile, 
shorter  than  the  tube,  inserted  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  of  the  segments  of  the 
calyx ; a style,  which  is  curved,  thickened 
at  the  upper  part,  with  an  oblique  dilated 
stigma  united  to  the  sterile  stamen  ; and 
an  otKjvate  downy  nut.  It  consists  of 
, South  west  Australian  stemless  shrubs, 
with  lolied  coarse  leathery  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal 
| spikes.  [R.H.] 

8YNAPISMA.  A genus  of  Euphorbiacem, 
represented  by  n slirub,  native  of  New  | 
Caledonia.  The  leaves  are  entire  and 
acuminate  ; the  male  flowers  in  axillary 
and  terminal  catkins,  the  females  in  loose 
pendulous  racemes.  The  calyx  has  five 
convolute  leaves,  surrounding  a column 
consisting  of  ten  to  fifteen  stamens  united 
together,  and  having  at  the  base  live 
glands.  In  the  female  flowers  the  calyx  is 
small,  the  ovary  three-celled,  surmounted 
by  a short  three-cleft  style;  and  the  fruit  Is 
divided  when  ripe  Into  three  carpels,  each 
two-valved  and  one-seeded.  [M.  T.  II.] 

SYNCARPIUM.  A fruit  consisting  of 
many  carpels  consolidated  and  adhering  to 
a central  receptacle  or  growing  point,  as 
ill  Magnolia. 

SYNCARPOUS.  Having  a fruit  whose 
carpels  are  consolidated. 

8YNCLADEI.  A section  of  mosses  con- 
taining only  the  natural  order  Sphagnri,  In 
which  the  branches  are  fasciculate  ; and 
thefemale  flower, like  that  of  pleurocarpous 
mosses,  occupies  the  place  of  a branch,  or 
is  Inserted  in  the  axis  of  two  or  more 
branches.  As  the  fructification  advances— 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Hooker,  who  lias  . 
admirably  illustrated  the  genus  in  his 
A n la  retie  Flora— the  receptacle  elongates, 
and  the  iierlchattial  leaves  becoming  se-  j 
pnrated  from  one  another,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a lateral  branch.  The  nn- 
theridia  are  found  at  the  clavatc  and 
usually  discoloured  extremities  of  short 
deflexed  ramuli  inserted  singly  amongst 
the  leaves.  The  bunches  of  branches, 
which  consist  of  three  five  or  seven,  are 
spirally  Inserted,  fl ve  fascicles constitut i ng 
a spiral.  [M.J.  BJ 

SYNDATV.  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

SYNDESMI8.  A small  shrub  consti- 
tuting* a genus  of  Anacardiacecr.  The 
leaves  are  entire;  and  the  flowers  in  ter- 
minal corymbs,  with  the  calyx  coloured, 
the  petals  four  to  five,  linear-lanceolate,  | 
and  four  to  live  stamens, inserted  with  the 
petals  In  the  stalk-like  thalamus  supporting 


the  ovnry,  their  anthers  cleft  below.  The 
ovary  is  stalked,  somewhat  globose,  with 
oneerect  ovule;  the  style  Is  lateral  thread- 
like, aud  the  stigma  simple.  [M.  T.  M.] 

SYNEDREI.LA.  A small  genuB  of  Com-  ' 
posiltr,  native  of  Tropical  America;  S.  1 
nod  flora,  which  is  a common  weed  of 
cultivation,  being  also  found  sparingly  in  j 
India,  though  not  indigenous  there.  It  Is 
an  annual,  with  opposite  nettle-like  trl- 
nerved  leaves,  rough  above  and  having 
notched  margins ; and  sessile  flower-heads, 
in  clusters  of  four  to  five  together  In  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  each  head  with  an  in-  ! 
volucre  of  chaff-like  scales  enclosing  a l 
number  of  yellow  florets— those  of  the  j 
ray  strap-shaped,  with  lacerate  winged 
achenes,  and  a pappus  of  two  awns  ; those 
of  the  disk  tubular,  with  triangular  wing- 
less achenes,  and  a like  pappus.  [A.  A.  BJ 

SYNEDROCS.  Growing  on  the  angle  of 
a stem.  j 

8YNEMA.  That  part  of  the  column  of  . 
an  orchid  which  represents  the  filament  of 
the  stamens. 

BYNGENESI0U8.  Having  the  anthers 
united  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a 
tube. 

SYNGONIUM.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican herbs,  of  the  family  Arure/r.  The 
rootstock  is  scandent,  and  sends  up  pe- 
dately-divlded  leaves,  and  short  flower- 
stalks  terminated  by  a greenish-yellow 
spathc  encircling  the  spadix,  which  is 
wholly  covered  with  flowers.  Above  are  , 
four  or  live  two-celled  anthers  opening  by  , 
pores  ; and  below  them  several  ovaries 
fused  together,  each  having  a single  cavity  I 
with  a single  seed.  S.  auntum  Is  In  culti- 
vation. • [M.  T.  MJ 

SYNGRAMMA.  A genus  of  hemtonltold 
ferns,  distinguished  in  the  group  with  net-  ■ 
ted  naked  sort, by  having  the  primary  veins  ' 
parallel  forked,  and  the  venules  sparingly 
reticulated  towards  the  margin.  The  spe- 
cies have  simple  or  pinnate  fronds,  and 
are  entirely  Eastern  and  tropical.  [T.  MJ 

8YNNEMA.  A genus  of  .Scrnphulariacerr, 
containing  a single  species,  a lowly-branch- 
ing pilose  herb  from  Burmah.  It  has  op-  1 
posite  sessile  lanceolate  leaves,  setnipin- 
natifld  below,  but  becoming  more  simple 
upwards.  The  calyx  Is  live  parted  ; the 
galea  of  the  corolla  falcate;  the  didyna- 
mous  stamens  placed  under  the  galea,  the 
filaments  having  dilated  membranaceous 
liases  ; and  the  anthers  sagittate,  with  two 
nearly  equal  cells  ; the  entire  style  with  a 
minute  stlgmatic  surface;  and  the  seeds 
numerous.  [W.  CJ 

8YNNOTIA.  A group  of  irldaceous  { 
plants  now  usually  referred  to  Gladiolus,  j 
The  perianth  is  six-parted  and  somewhat  ' 
two-lipped, gaping  ; the  spathes  two-valved  : 
membranaceous  torn;  the  stigmas  three, 
dilated  at  t lie  apex,  fimbriate  spreading 
and  recurved;  the  seeds  globose  and  shitt- 
ing. [T.  MJ  I 
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SYNOCHLAMYS.  Cheilanthcs. 

SYNOCHORION.  The  same  kind  of  fruit 
as  the  Carcerulus. 

8YNCECIA.  A genus  proposed  hy  Mlquel 
for  the  Ficus  mucrocarpa  and  F.  dieersi- 
folia , two  Javanese  species.  In  which  the 
usually  minute  perianth  Is  entirely  abor- 
tive. 

SYNONYMS.  Names  which  have  the 
same  meaning;  a synonym  is  what  lawyers 
call  an  alias. 

SYNORHIZOBS.  Having  a radicle  whose 
point  is  united  to  the  albumen. 

SYN6UM.  A genus  of  Meliacete  peculiar 
to  New  Holland,  with  alternate  Impari- 
plnnatc  leaves,  and  quite  entire  leaflets, 
barbate  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  on  the 
underside,  and  axillary  racemes  of  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  flvc-cleft,  the  corolla  has  four 
ovate  petals : there  are  eight  anthers,  and 
a three-celled  capsule,  with  two  seeds  lu 
each  cell.  [B.  SO 

SYNPHLEBIFTM.  Schizolomtu 

SYNTHLIPSI8.  A genus  of  Crucifer  re 
from  New  Mexico,  consisting  of  a branched 
diffuse  cancscent  herb,  witli  sinuato-pln- 
natifld  leaves,  and  lax  racemes  of  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a pouch,  of 
an  oblong  elliptical  shape,  slightly  notched 
at  the  tip,  and  compressed  contrary  to  the 
partition  ; the  valves  boat-shaped,  strongly 
keeled  but  wingless  at  the  back,  though 
slightly  produced  at  the  apex.  [J.  T.SJ 

SYNZYGANTHERA.  A small  genus  of 
Lacistemaceas  confined  to  South  America, 
and  consisting  of  a couple  of  shrubby 
species,  with  alternate  oblong-lanceolate 
leaves,  catkin-llke  flowers  (by  abortion 
moncpcious),  four  bracts  surrounding  each 
per  I gone,  without  a glandular  disk  around 
the  ovary,  and  a three-celled  berry-like 
capsule.  [B.  S.] 

8YNZYGIA.  Tlio  point  of  junction  of 
opposite  cotyledons. 

SYREN  FA.  A genus  of  Crncifcrrr  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  consist- 
ing of  biennials,  with  tho  habit  of  Erysi- 
mum, having  rather  large  pale-yellow 
flowers,  and  elongated  four-sided  com- 
pressed pods,  with  keeled  onc-nerved 
valves;  the  seeds  In  two  rows  with  Incum- 
bent cotyledons  contrary  to  the  partition 
of  the  pod,  not  parallel  with  it  as  In 
Erysimum,  which  also  has  but  one  row  of 
seeds  in  each  cell.  [J.  T.  8.] 

SYRINGA.  The  Lilacs  of  our  gardens 
are  familiar  representatives  of  this  genus 
of  Oleacerr,  of  which  about  six  species 
and  a number  of  varieties  are  known.  The 
native  countryof  some  of  these  plants  Is  not 
well  ascertained,  although  the  genus  ap- 
pears to  l>e  confined  to  South-eastern 
Europe  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia  , but 
some  of  the  so-called  aperies  are  supposed 
to  have  originated  In  gardens.  They  are 
shrubs  of  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  or  more 
In  height,  with  entire  leaves,  and  terminal 


more  or  less  pyramidal  panicles  of  usually 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  characterised  by 
having  a short  four-toothed  persistent 
calyx,  a salver-shaped  corolla  with  a long 
tube  and  four-parted  limb,  two  enclosed 
stamens,  and  a short  two- pronged  enclosed 
style.  Their  fruit  is  an  egg-shaped  or 
lance-shaped  somewhat  flattened  two- 
celled  capsule,  splitting  when  ripe  into 
two  boat-shaped  pieces,  with  a partition 
in  the  middle,  each  piece  containing  two 
narrow-winged  seeds. 

The  Common  Lilac,  8.  vulgaris,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  a native  of  Persia, 
from  whence  it  is  said  to  have  l>een  Intro- 
duced into  Europe ; but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  certainly  known  In  a wild  state,  and 
some  botanists  have  therefore  supposed  It 
to  be  merely  a luxuriant  cultivated  variety 
of  the  Persian  Lilac,  8.  persica.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  occur  wild  in  Transyl- 
vania, Wallachla,  and  Bulgaria.  It  is  the 
largest  species  of  the  genus,  and  also  one 
of  the  commonest  and  most  beautiful  of 
our  spring-flowering  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  several  varieties  differ  principally  In 
the  size  and  colour  of  their  flowers. 

The  Persian  Lilac,  8.  persica.  Is  also 
supposed  to  have  originally  come  from 
Pcrsin,  but  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  its  native  country.  It  is  a 
smaller  species  than  the  last,  seldom 
growing  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  has  smallish  lance-shaped  leaves, 
sometimes  rut  In  a pinnatifld  manner. 
There  are  both  a white  and  a purple- 
flowered  variety. 

.S’.  Josikrra  Is  so  named  in  honour  of  the  j 
Countess  von  Josika,  who,  about  thirty  i 
years  ago,  first  discovered  tills  species  at  ! 
Clausenburg  in  Transylvania.  It  is  a tall  j 
shrub,  with  pointed  elliptic  lance-shaped  | 
wrinkled  leaves,  atid  has  bluish-purple 
flowers,  which,  unlike  those  of  the  other 
species,  are  scentless. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  Is  a plant 
known  as  the  Rouen  Lilac,  .S’,  rothamageu-  I 
sis,  the  Lilas  Varln  of  the  French,  said  to 
have  been  raised  by  M.  Varin  In  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Rouen  from  seeds  of  the  Persinn  j 
Lilac ; but  It  agrees  with  the  species  j 
called  8.  ditbia  or  S.  chinensis,  said  to  be  j 
from  China,  though  known  there  only  in  a l 
cultivated  state.  The  Rouen  Lilac  Is  in- 
termediate between  the  common  and 
Persian  sorts,  and  strengthens  the  suppo- 
sition of  those  two  being  varieties  of  one 
species.  [A.  80 

SYRINGA  DES  JAUDINS.  Philadelphus 
eoronarius. 

8YRING0DEA.  Erica. 

8YZYGITE8.  A most  curious  genus  of 
vesicular  moulds,  consisting  of  a single 
species,  which  is  not  uncommon  In  woods 
on  decaying  agarics.  The  threads  are 
much-branched  above,  and  on  some  of  the 
branches  little  swellings  occur  which  unite 
with  each  other  two  together,  like  the 
threads  of  Conjugata'.  A sporangium  is 
ultimately  formed  at  the  point  of  junction, 
which  Is  tilled  with  amass  of  elliptic  spores. 
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' Tills  mode  of  fructification  Is  without  any 
parallel  amongst  Fungi.  [M.  J.  B.] 

SYZYGIUM.  A genus  of  Myrtaeea,  con- 
sisting of  trees  or  shruiet,  natives  of  Asia 
and  Tropical  Africa.  The  flowers  are  In 
cymes  or  corymlis,  the  limb  of  the  calyx 
I undivided;  the  petals  four  or  five,  inserted 
on  to  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  united  to- 
gether into  a hood  and  goon  falling  off; 

I the  stamens  numerous,  inserted  with  the 
j petals : the  style  simple;  and  the  fruit 
‘ baccate,  one-celled  by  aiiortion,  and  con- 
taining only  one  nr  two  seeds.  S.  game- 
: etiM  is  an  object  of  worship  to  the  natives 
j of  the  Gambia  district,  and  they  also  eat  the 
m*  fruits;  in  Senegal  the  plant  is  used  in 
j rheumatism.  .S’.  Jambolumim , a native  of 
! India,  has  an  edible  fruit;  its  hark, which  is 
j astringent,  is  used  medicinally,  and  also  in 
i dyeing  ; the  timber  is  hard  and  durable, 
i Two  or  three  of  the  Indian  species  are  in 
; cultivation  in  this  country.  [II.  T.  M.] 

J 8Z0VITSIA.  A genus  of  Umbdlifrrtr, 
i ! the  fruit  of  which  Is  ohiong-elllptical,  each 
half  with  live  primary  ril>s,  which  are  nar- 
row and  hairy,  and  four  secondary  thick 
ribs  having  transverse  folds.  The  only 
species  is  a smooth  annual  plant,  with  re- 
peatedly divided  leaves,  the  divisions  long 
and  narrow ; the  flowers  are  white.  [G.  D.j 

i TA  AG.  The  Bengal  or  Sunn  Hemp, 
l Crotalaria  juncea. 

TABAC.  (Fr.)  Sicatiana  Tahacum.  — 
T)KS  PAY8AN8  Eicotiana  rustica.  — 
DE8  VOSGES.  Arnica  montana. 

\ TABACHIR,  nr  TABASHEER.  A sub- 
| stance  secreted  In  the  joints  of  bamboos, 

| In  bluish-white  masses  with  a pearly  lustre. 

1 It  Is  mainly  composed  of  siliceous  matter 
s which  the  plant  is  unable  to  incorporate 
! in  Its  tissues,  and  Is  reputed  to  possess 
tonic  properties. 

TABACINU8.  Tobacco-coloured;  a pale 
brown,  like  common  kanaster. 

TABEBUIA.  Tecoma. 

TABERN.'F.MONTANA.  An  extensive 
and  wide-spread  tropical  genus  of  Apocy- 
nucta,  characterised  by  its  flowers  having 
a five-parted  (in  T.  cortmaria.  five-deft) 
calyx,  furnished  with  from  four  to  seven 
narrow  glands  near  the  bottom  of  each 
lobe  on  the  Inside;  a sal  ver-shaiied  corolla, 

I usually  with  the  tube  inflated  at  the  inscr- 
i tlon  of  the  stamens;  the  latter  having 
I very  short  fllamentsornone.and  generally 
long  taper-pointed  anthers  shaped  like 
; arrow-heads ; and  a double  ovary,  with  a 
long  style  bearing  a two-lobed  stigma 
supported  by  a broad  ring.  The  numerous 
species  are  either  shrubs  or  trees,  some- 
times attaining  a great  height.  They  have 
opposite  entire  mostly  smooth  leaves,  on 
short  stalks  dilated  at  the  base  and  form- 
ing false  stipules;  and  cymes  of  fragrant 
yellow  nr  white  flowers,  generally  In  pairs 
at  the  points  of  the  branches,  each  flower 
producing  a double  or,  hy  abortion,  single 
[ more  or  less  fleshy  fruit,  containing  few 


or  many  seeds  marked  with  a longitudinal 
groove,  and  angular  hy  mutual  pressure. 

I, ike  most  other  dogbanes,  the  Tabenice- 
mrmtanat  possess  a milky  juice;  but  the 
milk,  instead  of  being  exceedingly  acrid 
and  drastic  like  that  of  many  allied  genera. 
Is,  in  some  species  at  least,  perfectly  bland 
and  wholesome.  This  is _ particularly  the 
rase  with  the  Hya-Hya  ‘or  (low-tree  of 
British  Guiana,  T.  it mis,  which  when 
tapped  yields  a copious  supply  of  thick 
sweet  milk,  resembling  that  of  the  cow  in 
appearance,  but  rather  sticky  from  the 
presence  of  caoutchouc.  The  tree  yields  a 
soft  white  wood;  and  Its  bark  Is  used 
medicinally  by  the  ludlans.  French  : Ta- 
beme.  [A.  80 

TABES.  A wasting:  a disease  which 
consists  in  a gradual  decay  of  the  power  of 
growth. 

TART.  A.  A Peruvian  name  for  Cinchona- 
bark  peeled  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
which  is  of  a higher  value  than  that  taken 
from  the  branches. 

TABOURET.  (Fr.)  Thlatpi. 

TABULA.  The  plleus  of  certain  fungals. 

TACAMAHAC,  or  TACAMAHACA.  A 
balsamic  bitter  resin  attributed  to  Idea 
Tatar, tahnea,  to  Calophyllum  Inophyllum, 
and  to  Elaphrium  tomentomim ; also  an 
American  name  for  the  resin  obtained 
from  the  buds  of  the  Tacamahac  Poplar, 
Populus  balsami/era.  — , EAST  INDIAN. 
The  resin  of  Calophyllum  Calaba. 

TACAMAQUE.  (Fr.)  Populus  balsami- 
fera.  — , DE  BOURBON.  Calophyllum 
Inophyllum. 

TACAZZF.A.  A genus  of  Asclepiadaceoe, 
chiefly  differing  from  Periploca  in  the 
corolla  and  stamens  being  smooth,  not 
hairy  ; In  the  anthersnot  cohering  together 
at  the  apex  ; and  in  the  stigma  having  a 
little  notched  point  at  the  summit.  T.  ve- 
nom, the  only  species,  is  an  erect  twlggy- 
branched  shrub,  native  of  Abyssinia, 
where  It  Is  found  growing  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Tacaxze,  and  lienee  the  generic 
name.  It  has  narrow  oblong  taper-pointed 
leaves,  marked  on  both  sides  with  netted 
veins,  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and 
hoary  underneath ; flowers  disposed  in 
l loose  somewhat  forking  panicles;  and 
smooth  woody  thin  fruits.  In  pairs  spread- 
ing widely  apart,  containing  smooth 
brown-skinned  seeds  furnished  with  halr- 
tufts.  [A.  S.] 

TACCA.TACCACE.*.  The  tropical  genus 
Tacca,  belonging  to  the  regular-flowered 
monocotyledons  with  an  inferior  ovary, 
has  been  considered  sufficiently  distinct 
In  organisation  to  form  an  order  of  itself, 
under  the  name  of  Taccacete.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  it  might  very  well 
be  Included  in  Btmnanniarcie , of  which  it 
has  the  one-celled  ovary  with  three  parie- 
tal placentas,  and  the  stamens  inserted  on 
the  six-cleft  perianth  ; while  the  differen- 
ces In  the  structure  of  the  seed  are  not  so 
great  as  bad  been  supposed.  It  consists 
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!i  of  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  large,  with 
1 a tuberous  root.  The  leaves  are  all  radical, 

| entire  or  divided ; the  flowers  are  greenish 
or  brown,  In  an  umbel  on  the  top  of  a 
l 1 simple  leafless  scape,  surrounded  by  an 
Jj  involucre  of  simple  bracts.  There  are  six 
j or  seven  species  known,  two  from  Tropical 
America,  the  remainder  African  or  more 
i especially  Asiatic,  extending  over  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  various  species  grow  in  the  open 
| country.  T.  jdnnatijlda  is  generally  found 
in  sandy  places  near  the  sea.  The  leaf- 
I stalks  of  this  species  are  plaited  into 
' bonnets  by  the  Society  Islanders,  but  the 
1 principal  use  made  of  all  the  species  is  that 
I of  their  tubers,  which,  resembling  new 
potatoes,  contain  a great  deal  of  starch 
known  as  South-sea  Arrowroot,  and  far 
preferable  to  any  other  arrowroot  in  cases 
of  dysentery.  The  tubers  are  dug  up 
after  the  leaves  have  died  away,  and  are  ; 
rasped  and  macerated  four  or  five  days  in 
water,  when  the  f ecu  la  separates  in  the 
f same  manner  as  sago  does.  It  is  largely 
i employed  as  an  article  of  diet  throughout 
the  Tropics,  and  is  a favourite  Ingredient 
I for  puddings  and  cakes  111  the  South  Seas. 

I Tacca  chiefly  differs  from  its  ally  Ataccia  1 
] in  having  A on  e-  cel  led  instead  Of  a three-  t 
celled  fruit.  The  per igone  Is  six-cleft,  the  j 
I stamens  six  in  number,  and  the  fruit  a 
berry.  All  the  leaves  are  radical,  and  pal- 
mate or  bipiiiiiatifid.  The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  umbels  at  the  end  of  a scape, 

| green  tfngedwlth  purple— the  umbels  being 
surrounded  by  large  bracts.  [B.  S.] 

TXcHIADENUS.  A genus  of  Gentiana- 
ccw,  comprising  some  herbaceous  or  some- 
what shrubby  species,  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar. The  flowers  are  white,  with  a five- 
parted  calyx,  the  segments  of  which  arc 
frequently  dilated  towards  the  top : the 
! j corolla  has  a slender  elongated  tube,  ter- 
j ruinating  In  a bell-shaped  five-lobed  limb; 
the  anthers  are  erect;  the  ovary  Is  one- 
celled,  surrounded  by  a disk ; and  the  fruit 
is  capsular  two-valved.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TACHIBOTA.  A genus  of  doubtful 
affinity,  referred  by  some  to  BLrarece,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  chiefly  In  its 
three-celled  ovary.  The  genus  is  peculiar 
to  Guiana,  and  only  represented  by  one 
species,  a shrub  with  alternate  simple 
leaves,  small  axillary  racemose  flowers  of 
a white  colour,  and  a black  capsular  fruit. 
The  calyx  Is  five-cleft,  and  the  corolla  com- 
posed of  five  petals  ; the  stamens  arc  six  in 
! number,  and  the  stigmas  three,  while  the 
capsule  is  three-cornered  th rep-celled  and 
three-valved,  and  Includes  numerous  mi- 
nute seeds.  [B.  8.] 

TACSONIA.  A genns  of  shrubby  Patsi- 
ftorace'v,  having  the  general  appearance  of 
Passijl  rnt  and  the  same  structure  of  sta- 
mens pistil  and  fruit,  but  differing  in  the 
usually  long  cylindrical  tube  of  the  calyx, 
j which  is  furnished  with  two  crowns,  one 

I at  the  throat  and  the  other  near  its  base. 
In  T.  manic  at  a , however,  a very  handsome 
species,  the  tube  scarcely  exceeds  in  length 


that  of  a passion-flower.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  fruits  of  several  of  them,  as 
T.  mollUsima , tripartita , and  speciosa , are 
eaten.  They  are  of  a very  ornamental  cha-  . 
racter.  [W  C.] 

TACHABI.  The  South  American  name 
of  certain  species  of  Alabeu , w hose  hollow 
shoots  are  used  as  tobacco-pipes. 

TA5NIOPSIS.  A genus  of  poly  pod  faceous 
ferns  of  the  tribe  Tamitidcce,  and  consist- 
ing of  species  having  a strong  resemblance 
to  Vittorio,  from  which  they  differ  in  not 
having  the  sort  placed  in  an  extrorse- 
tnargtnal  furrow,  but  in  a furrow  at  the 
back  of  the  frond.  The  fronds  are  simple 
or  lobate.coriaceous,  with  the  veins  simple 
or  forked  and  obscure,  and  the  sori  linear  1 
continuous  subniarginal,  and  either  super-  , 
fleiai  or  immersed.  They  are  found  plenti-  i 
fully  in  the  tropical  parts  both  of  the  Old 
and  New-  World.  [T.  M.j 

TJ5NIOPTERI&  Tcrniopftis. 

TjBNIOSTEMA.  The  name  of  a Mexican 
herb,  constituting  a genus  of  Citiacttc. 
The  leaves  are  entire,  covered  with  some- 
what woolly  star-slmped  pubescence;  the 
flowers  are  very  small,  borne  on  tufted 
flower-stalks, and  have  a three-parted  calyx, 
no  corolla,  and  three  stamens  standing 
opposite  the  sepals,  the  filaments  flattened, 
somewiiat  spoon-shaped,  and  hearing  very 
small  roundish  anthers.  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled,  with  three  parietal  placentas,  each 
with  two  ascending  straight  ovules  near 
I the  base.  Fruit  capsular.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tainia  1 a 
hand,'  in  allusion  to  the  flattened  filaments  i 
, of  the  stamens.  [M.  T.  M.]  I 

TABN1TI8.  A net-  veined  genus  of  Tceni-  ■ 
tidea,  one  of  the  tribes  of  polypodiaceous 
ferns,  and  consisting  of  a few  tropical 
Asiatic  and  American  species,  having 
simple  or  pinnate  fronds,  from  a creeping  i 
caudex,  uniformly  reticulated  veins  form- 
ing long  oblique  or  longitudinal  areoles  i 
without  free  included  veinlets,  and  non-  ; 
indusiate  linear  submarginal  or  medial 
sorl,  which  are  superficial  or  somewiiat  lm-  i 
mersed.  T.  blechnoides  is  the  type.  [T  M.]  j 

TAFE.  A fermented  liquor  prepared  I 
from  rice  in  Java. 

TAFFIA.  A spirit  distilled  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

TAFGA.  The  fragrant  North  African  ! 
Rhaponticum  acaule,  which  has  the  odour 
of  Acacia  Farncsiana . 

TAGETE8.  Showy  annuals  much  culti- 
vated under  the  names  of  African  and 
French  Marigolds.  The  characters  of  the 
genus  are  .‘—Flowers  compound  ; involucre 
simple,  composed  of  five  bracts,  which  are 
united  into  a tube;  florets  of  the  ray  five 
(In  T.  lucida  three  to  four),  persistent ; pap- 
pus of  five  erect  bristles.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Mexico  Peru  and  Chili,  hut  are 
also  grown  in  China  and  India,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  latter  country  are  considered 
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sacred  flowers.  T.  patula,  the  French 
Marigold,  is  in  France  known  by  the  name 
of  Petit  lEillet  tVInde.  Of  this  many 
varieties  are  cultivated,  some  with  double 
flowers  variegated  with  gold  and  orange- 
brown.  T.  erecta,  the  African  Marigold, 
(Fr  Grand  (EiUet  rCI.ule  or  Rose  (Unde)  is  a 
larger  plant,  with  doulile  yellow  flowers. 
The  scent  of  both  these  plants  is  strong 
and  offensive,  but  the  more  finely-cut  con- 
tinuous-flowering T.  Unuifolta  has  a more 
agreeable  smell.  T.  lucida,  a much  smaller 
plant,  isa  perennial,  with  simple  lanceolate 
flnelv-serrated  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  small 
yellow  fragrant  flowers.  German  : Sam- 
metblume.  A- 

TAIL-POINTED.  Excessively  acumi- 
nated, so  that  the  point  is  long  and  weak. 
The  same  as  Caudate. 

TAILWORTS.  A name  formerly  given 
by  Lindley  to  the  order  Triuridacere. 

TAL,  or  TALA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Palmyra  Palm,  Borassus  fiabeUifonins. 

TALAR.E.  The  wings  of  a papiliona- 
ceous corolla. 

TALAUMA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Marrno- 
liactce,  so  called  from  the  native  name 
applied  to  some  of  the  South  American 
kinds.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Old 
and  New  World  ; and  aro  remarkable  for  , 
their  line  fragrant  flowers.  The  floral  | 
structure  is  much  like  that  of  Magnolia , 
but  the  fruit  differs  in  the  fusion  of  Its 
constituent  carpels,  and  In  the  irregularly 
circular  mode  of  splitting.  The  seeds  ad- 
here to  the  axis  after  the  separation  of  the 
carpels  by  means  of  a long  elastic  cord,  as 
in  Magnolia  and  Michelia.  CM*  1 

TALEA.  A cutting:  a small  branch 
employed  to  propagate  a plant. 

TALE8FUR.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
highly  fragrant  leaves  of  I^ododciidrmi 
Anthopogon , used  as  a medicinal  snuff  in 
India. 

TALICTRON.  (Fr.)  Sisymbrium  Sophia. 

TALINOPSIS.  A genus  of  PnrUilacacem 
from  New  Mexico,  allied  to  the  South 
African  Anacampscros,  and  the  Chilian  Gra- 
hamm.  It  has  much  the  habit  of  the 
latter,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
bractlcss  flowers,  leathery  eplcarp  of  the 
three- valved  capsule  separating  from  the 
papery  three-valved  endocarp,  and  wing- 
less seeds.  From  Anacampseros  it  differs  in 
habit,  in  the  persistent  equal  sepals,  the 
short  stvle,  and  the  coriaceous  valves  of 
the  capsule,  which  do  not  separate  at  the 
base  and  fall  away.  It  Is  an  underslirub, 
with  five  purple  petals,  and  about  twenty 
stamens  in  live  bundles.  [J  T.  S.J 

TALINITM.  A genus  of  Portulacaeetv, 
Inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  both  he- 
nfispiieres,  but  most  abundant  in  Tropical 
and  Subtropical  America.  The  genus  is 
distinguished  by  its  deciduous  sepals,  ten 
or  twenty  stamens,  and  three-valved  cap- 
sule with  numerous  wingless  Beeds.  it 


consists  of  smooth  fleshy  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  alternate  or  subopposite  en- 
tire exstipulatc  leaves,  and  cymosc  race- 
mose or  solitary  flowers  on  axillary  pe- 
duncles, bearing  white  purple  or  yellow- 
very  fugacious  petals.  T.  paiens,  a native 
of  Brazil,  is  there  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  common  purslane.  [J.  T.  S ] 

TALIPAT,  TALIPOT.  Indian  names 
for  Corypha  umbraculifcra  and  C.  Taliera. 

TALISPATHREE,  TALISPUTRIE.  In- 
dian names  for  Flacourtia  cataphracta , a 
plant  used  as  a gentle  astringent. 

TALLEH.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  Abys- 
sinian Myrrh,  produced  by  Acacia  Sassa 
and  A . gummi/era. 

TALLICOONAH.  A medicinal  nil  made 
in  Sierra  Leone  from  the  Beeds  of  Carapa 
Touloucoima  or  C.  guinemsis. 
TALLOW-SHRUB.  Myrica  cerifera. 
TALLOW-TREE.  Stillingia  selafera,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  covered  with  a waxy 
substance,  used  in  China  for  making 
candles. 

TAMALT.  A Mexican  name  for  Lyco- 
persicum  esculentum. 

TAMANU.  A green  heavy  resin  from 
the  Society  Islands,  obtained  from  Calo- 
phyllum  Inophylhtm. 

TAMARA.  A Hindoo  name  for  Nelum- 
bium  speciosum. 

TAMARACK.  A North  American  name 
for  the  Hackmatack  or  American  Larch, 
Abies  pendula. 

TAMARA-TONGA.  A Malabar  name  for 
Averrhoa  Carambota. 

TAMARICACE.E.  An  order  of  polype- 
talous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  shrubs 
or  undershrubs,  rarely  trees  or  hard  pros- 
trate  herbs*  found  chiefly  in  maritime 
sands,  or  in  gaudy  or  gravelly  places  along 
torrents  in  mountainous  districts.  Their 
leaves  are  usually  small  entire  and  alter- 
nate, often  fleshy  or  reduced  to  scales : the 
flowers  white  or  pink,  sometimes  solitary, 
but  more  frequently  in  terminal  spikes 
racemes  or  panicles.  Allied  in  *nMiy  re- 
spects to  Portulacucea , Elatinacerr , and  lly- 
pericacece , they  are  at  once  known  by  the 
structure  of  the  ovary,  which  is  not  com- 
pletely divided  into  cells,  but  contains  three 

placentas  erect  from  the  base  of  the  cavity, 
these  being  cither  quite  free  or  cohering 
variously  with  each  other  or  with  the 
walls  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  form  three 
imperfect  ceils;  and  by  the  erect  seeds 
hearing  long  hairs,  either  in  a terminal 
tuft  or  all  over  the  testa,  or  slightly  united 
in  a marginal  wing.  The  two  principal 
Asiatic  and  European  genera,  Tamanx 
and  Reaumuria , are  regarded  by  some 
botanists  as  types  of  distinct  orders; 
and  the  splendid  Mexican  genus  Fouquier a, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  large  petals  united 
into  a tubular  corolla,  has  only  recently 
been  associated  with  the  Tamaricacecc  as  a 
third  tribe. 
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TAMARIND.  The  pleasant  acid  fruit  of 
Tamarindua  indica.  — , DASTARD.  Aca- 
cia Julibrissin.  — , — , of  Jamaica.  Acacia 
trkhnphylloides.  — , BLACK.  Codarium 
acuti/olium.  — , BROWN.  Codarium.  — , 
MANILLA.  T1h>  fruit  of  Pithecolobium 
duke.  — , NATIVE,  of  New  South  Wales. 
Cupania  australis.  — , VELVET.  The 
African  name  for  the  fruits  of  Codarium 
acuti/olium.  — , WILD.  Codarium;  algo 
Pithecolobium  Jilici/oliutn.  — , — , of  Ja- 
maica. .1  curia  arborca.  — , — , of  Trinidad. 
Pentacletlira  /UamentOM.  — , YELLOW. 

Acacia  villosa. 

TAMARIND1T8.  This  name  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  Tamar  sig- 
nifying ‘dates,’  and  Indus  in  allusion  to 
the  country  whence  the  tree  was  originally 
derived.  Botanically  it  Is  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Legumiiwscc,  characterised  by  a 
calyx  which  Is  tubular  at  the  lower  part, 
but  above  haaatwo-llpped  limb— the  upper 
lip  of  three  reflexed  segments,  the  lower 
of  two  segments;  petals  three,  the  central 
one  hood-like  ; stamens  nine  to  ten,  of 
which  seven  are  short  and  sterile ; pod 
many-seeded,  tilled  with  pulp. 

The  Tamarind-tree,  T.  indica,  is  the  only 
species,  but  it  has  two  varieties,  charac- 


Tamarinilui  Indica 

tertsed  by  the  varying  length  of  the  pod. 
The  East  Indian  variety  has  long  pods,  with 
six  to  twelve  seeds,  whereas  the  variety 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  has  much 
shorter  pods,  containing  one  to  four  seeds. 
Ttie  tree  has  an  elegant  appearance,  from 
its  graceful  pinnated  foliage  and  Its  ra- 
cemes of  sweet-smelling  Powers,  the  calyx 
of  which  Is  yellow,  the  petals  yellow 
streaked  with  red,  the  filaments  purple, 
ami  the  anthers  brown.  The  tamarind- 
pods  Imported  from  the  East  indies  vary  in 
length  from  three  to  six  Incites,  am!  are 
slightly  curved.  They  consist  of  a brittle 
brown  shell,  within  which  Is  a soft  arid 
brown  pulp,  traversed  by  strong  woody 
Mires;  the  seeds  arc  again  immediately 
invested  by  n thin  membranous  covering. 
West  Indian  tamarinds  are  usually  im- 


ported preserved  in  syrup,  the  outer  shell 
having  been  removed. 

Tamarinds  owe  their  grateful  aridity  to 
the  presence  of  citric  tartaric  and  other 
vegetable  acids.  In  addition  to  their 
cooling  qualities  they  act  as  gentle  laxa- 
tives, and  are  useful  in  some  forms  of 
sore-throat.  The  pulp  mixed  with  salt  is 
used  as  a liniment  In  rheumatism  by  the 


Tamirindui  indies  (fruit). 

Creoles  of  the  Mauritius.  The  seeds  are  em- 
ployed medicinally  by  the  natives  of  Ben- 
gal in  dysentery,  and  they  are  also  used 
by  the  Cingalese  as  food  in  times  of 
scarcity,  the  dark  outer  skin  being  re- 
moved by  maceration.  Powdered,  the 
seeds  are  employed  as  a poultice  to  bolls  ; 
this  powder  also  is  mixed  with  thin  glue 
to  form  a very  strong  cement  for  wood. 
Tile  flowers  of  the  tree  are  used  in  Ceylon 
in  cases  of  liver-disease.  Medicinal  virtues 
are  also  ascribed  to  the  leaves,  which  are 
used  Internally  in  jaundice,  and  externally 
as  an  application  to  sore  eyes  or  ulcers. 
Alt  Infusion  of  the  leaves  is  employed  to 
furnish  a yellow  dye.  In  the  Mauritiusadc- 
coctinn  of  the  bark  is  used  in  asthma,  and 
as  a tonic  and  astringent  in  dysentery. 
The  timber  Is  valuable  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  furnishes  excellent  charcoal  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Tama- 
rinds form  an  Important  ingredient  in 
Indian  cookery,  especially  in  curries  ; and 
they  are  also  used  in  Western  India  in  pre- 
serving or  pickling  fish,  which  under  the 
name  of  tamarind-fish  is  considered  a de- 
licacy. 

It  is  said  that  no  plants  will  grow  undci 
the  shade  of  the  Tamarind -hence  It  Is 
considered  unsafe  to  sleep  under  the  trees. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  acid  moisture 
they  exhale,  does  really  affect  the  cloth  of 
tents,  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  under 
the  trees  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
Tamarind-lree  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
English  stoves,  but  rarely  perfects  its  flow- 
ers and  fruit  in  this  country.  [M.  T.  MO 

TAMARINIER,  ( Fr.s  Tamarindiu.  — 
I1ES  HA  UTS.  Acacia  heterophylla. 

TAMARISK.  Tamarix.  -,  GERMAN. 
Myricaria  german  ica. 

TAMARIX.  Shrubs  nr  small  treesglvlng 
name  to  the  order  Tamaricacea,  well 
marked  by  their  twiggy  branches,  minute 
scale-like  leaves,  and  small  spiked  flowers. 
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T.  ar.giica  or  T.  galliea  1b  a native  at  moat  | 
of  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  Tartary,  Japan,  Barbary,  and  Ara- 
bia, especially  in  a saline  soil.  It  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Hvrica,  and  frequent  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  to  be  found,  apparently  wild,  on 
various  parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  England, 
but  is  not  believed  to  be  Indigenous.  The 
Tamarisk  grows  freely  from  cuttings,  and 
will  bear  exposure  to  any  degree  of  wind.  | 
The  stems  and  leaves  abound  in  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  a species  either  closely  allied 
to  or  Identical  with  the  common  Tamarisk 
produces  In  Arabia  a substance  considered 
by  the  Bedouins  a great  dainty,  and 
called  by  them  mnnn  or  manna,  from  Its 
outward  resemblance  to  the  ‘manna’  of 
; Scripture.  In  the  month  of  June  It  drops 
I from  the  branches  upon  the  fallen  twigs 
and  leaves,  which  always  cover  the  ground 
beneath  the  tree,  and  being  collected  and 
cleaned  is  eaten  with  bread.  Some  travel- 
lers suppose  this  substance  to  be  not  an 
exudation  from  the  tree,  but.  the  produce 
of  an  insect  which  infests  the  Tamarisk. 
It  Is  said  to  be  most  abundant  in  rainy 
seasons.  French:  Tamarisc;  German: 
Tamarisken.  [C.  A.  J J 

TAMAIilX  DE  NARBONNE.  (Frj  Ta- 
mar ix  galliea. 

TAMATTE.  A Malayan  name  for  Lyco- 
peraictim  eaculentum. 

TAMBOOKIE-WOOD.  A hard  handsome 
wood,  which  when  powdered  Is  used  by 
the  South  African  Zulus  as  an  emetic. 

TAM  BUM.  An  Indian  name  for  the  leaf 
of  the  Betel-pepper. 

TAMIER.  (Fr.)  Tamus. 

TAMKAI.  An  Indian  name  for  Termi- 
nalia  Helleriea,  the  kernels  of  whose  seeds 
are  eaten. 

TAMPCI.  The  edible  fruit  of  Uedycar- 
pus  malayanna. 

TAMUS.  The  only  European  representa- 
tive of  the  order  Dioscirreace tr.  and  distiti- 
| gufsbed  from  other  genera  by  its  fruit 
! being  a roundish  three-celled  lierr.v  crown- 
i ed  with  the  remains  of  the  flower,  and 
I containing  one  or  two  seeds  In  each  cell, 
the  cell-partitions  becoming  obsolete  in 
the  ripe  fruits.  There  are  two  well-known 
species,  T.  commvnts,  the  Black  Bryony  of 
our  hedges,  and  T.  cretica,  a native  of 
Greece  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  They 
are  both  climbing  plants,  and  have  thick 
tuberous  roots,  sending  up  annual  twining 
stems,  which  grow  to  a great  length,  and 
climb  over  bushes  and  hedges.  The 
former  lias  entire  lieart-sliaped  taper- 
pointed  leaves;  and  the  latter  trllobed 
leaves,  heart-slmpcd  at  the  base,  with  the 
side-lobes  large  and  rounded,  and  the 
middle  one  lance-shaped.  Their  flowers 
are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  on  different 
plants,  and  are  produced  In  the  leaf-axils— 
i the  males  In  slender  branched  racemes, 
the  females  In  shorter  racemes. 


The  large  fleshy  roots  of  the  Black 
Bryony  contain  an  abundance  of  acrid 
clammy  juice,  and  were  formerly  used  in 
the  preparation  of  stimulating  plaisters. 
Rustic  practitioners  employ  them  for  re- 
moving the  discoloration  of  the  skin 
from  bruises.  The  fruits  steeped  in  gin 
are  a popular  remedy  for  chilblains;  while 
the  Greeks  use  the  young  suckers  of  both 
species  like  Asparagus,  which  they  much 
resemble.  [A.  S.] 

TAN.  The  bark  of  oak  and  other  trees 
used  for  tanning  leather.  Half-spent  fan 
is  used  by  gardeners  for  making  hotbeds. 

TANACETUM.  A genus  of  perennials 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Cortnnbiferte  of 
compound  flowers,  and  allied  both  in  cha- 
racters and  properties  to  Artemisia.  T. 
imlgare,  the  Common  Tansy,  is  an  erect 
herbaceous  plant  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  repeatedly-divided  deeply-cut  leaves, 
and  terminal  corymbs  of  button-like  flower- 
heads.  of  which  all  the  florets  are  yellow. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  have  a strong  aro- 
matic scent,  and  an  exceedingly  bitter 
taste.  Tansy  was  formerly  much  employed 
in  medicine,  and  still  retains  its  place  in 
some  cookery-books  ns  an  ingredient  in 
1 puddings  cakes  and  omelets,  viands  which 
now  rarely  appear  at  table.  Tangy-wlnr  also 
still  enjoys  some  reputation  among  rustic 
practitioners  as  a stomachic-  A variety 
with  curled  leaves  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  for  garnishing  dishes.  None 
of  the  foreign  species  are  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  French  : Tanuxsie ; German : 

! 11  hem  farm.  [C.  A.  J ] 

TAN.ECII'M  (Including  Schlegelia).  A 
: genus  of  climbing  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
I Crescentiaceer , and  confined  to  the  "West 
; Indies  ami  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Their  branches  are  often  rooting, 
their  leaves  either  simple  or  trtfollolate ; 
their  flowers  white  pink  scarlet  or  violet  In 
\ colour,  arranged  In  axillary  or  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles:  and  their  fruit  is  an 
indehlscent  oblong  berry,  either  black 
| or  grey,  in  some  species  srarrely  larger 
than  a coffee-berry,  and  in  others  assum- 
ing the  dimensions  of  a large  shaddock. 
The  calyx  is  cup-shaped  five-ribbed  per- 
sistent, and  obscurely  five-toothed;  the 
corolla  tubular,  and  towards  the  top  be- 
coming funnel-shaped  ; the  stamens  are 
four  in  number,  with  the  rudiment  of  a 
fifth  ; and  the  fruit  is  two-celled.  T.para- 
siticum  of  Jamaica  is  an  Inmate  of  our  hot- 
houses, and  climbs  over  walls  or  trees  like 
Ivy.  T.  lilactnnnuor  Sehlegelia  hlactna)  has 
an  edible  berry  called  in  Guiana  Emosse 
bernv,  and  used  by  the  natives  for  dyeing 
their  cotton  cloth  and  straw  furniture.  The 
fruit  of  T.  albiflorum  of  Jamaica  is  em- 
ployed for  poultices.  [B.  S.j 

TANDONIA.  A genus  of  Ttasellaceee  from 
Peru  and  Neiv  Grenada.  The  stem  is  often 
twining,  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  and 
fleshy  blossoms  In  long  slender  many-flow- 
ered simple  or  branched  spikes.  The  outer 
calyx  Is  two-rleft,  the  Inner  five-parted ; 
the  stamens  five,  united  at  the  base  ; the 
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style  elongated,  with  a canitate  somewhat 
trllobed  stigma ; and  the  fruit  ovate-com- 
pressed, enclosed  within  the  unchanged 
calyx.  [J.  T.8.] 

TANG,  or  TANGLE.  The  common  name 
of  Laminaria  digitata.  The  Orkney  kelp- 
men  give  this  name  exclusively  to  the 
narrow-fronded  variety,  while  the  ordinary 
form  is  called  Cuvy.  — , BLACK.  Focus 
vesiculosus.  [M.  J . B.] 

TANG  HA  DI.  Cassia  auriculata,  the  bark 
of  which  is  used  for  tanning  in  India. 

TANG  H IN.  Tanghinia. 

TANGHINIA.  The  custom  of  trial  by 
ordeal,  in  the  unerring  efficacy  of  which 
our  own  ancestors  were  strong  believers, 
is  now  confined  to  a few  of  the  most  savage 
nations  of  the  world,  though  even  among 
them  it  is  gradually  dying  away  before  the 


Tanghinia  veucnifera. 


advancing  steps  of  civilisation.  In  Mada- 
I gascar  the  natives  formerly  placed  the 
■ most  unlimited  confidence  in  the  poisonous 
i seed  of  the  Tanglun  as  an  infallible  de- 
tector of  guilt,  i's  use  having  descended 
| to  them  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  This 
Tangliin  or  Tanquen  Is  the  only  plant  bc- 
\ longing  to  a genus  which  botanists  have 
' named  Tanghinia,  one  of  the  Apocynacea, 
and  confined  to  Madagascar.  The  species, 
T.  venenifcra,  Isa  tree,  with  smooth  alter- 
nate lance-shaped  thickish  leaves,  about 
six  inches  in  length,  clustered  towards 
the  points  of  the  branches  and  directed 
upwards ; it  bears  large  terminal  cymes  of 
flowers,  each  supported  by  a couple  of 
bracts,  and  having  a spreading  five-parted 
calyx  without  glands,  a salver-shai»ed  co- 
rolla with  rose-coloured  lobes,  and  a green 
funnel-shaped  tube  hairy  inside  and  closed 
I at  the  mouth  by  five  green  sh  scales;  the 
stamens  being  inserted  into  the  upi>er  or 
I wide  part  of  the  tube,  with  a roundish 
j tubercle  under  each ; and  a double  ovary 
with  a long  style  and  thick  stigma  bearing 
two  tubercles  at  the  top.  In  general  only 
on©  of  the  ovaries  comes  to  perfection, 


forming  an  ellipsoid  fruit  between  two 
and  three  Indies  long,  somewhat  pointed 
at  the  ends,  and  having  a smooth  purplish 
skin  tinged  with  green,  containing  a hard 
stone  surrounded  by  a thick  fibrous  flesh. 
The  portion  used  as  an  ordeal  Is  the  seed, 
which  is  pounded,  and  a small  piece  is 
swallowed  by  each  person  to  he  tried  : 
those  in  whom  it  causes  vomiting  escape, 
but  to  those  whose  Btomachs  retain  it  it 
is  quickly  fatal,  and  their  guilt  is  then 
held  to  be  proven.  [A.  S.]  ! 

TANGLE.  Laminaria  digitata  and  L. 
saccharina.  — , BLUE.  An  American  name 
for  Gaylussacia  frondosa . 

TANIERS.  The  Blue  Eddos  or  Nut  Ed- 
dos,  Caladium  sagittcufolium. 

TANNIN.  The  astringent  tanning  prin-  \ 
elple  or  impure  tannic  acid  of  the  hark  or  , 
galls  of  the  oak  and  other  trees,  and  of 
other  vegetable  substances. 

TANQUEN.  Tanghinia. 

TANROUGE.  (Fr.)  Weinmannia. 

TANSY.  Tanacetum vulgare.  — , GOOSE,  i 
Potentilla  A user  inn.  — , WILD.  PotcntiUa  I 
Anverina ; also  Ambrosia  artemisiafolia . | 

TAPEINANTHUS  humilis  constitutes  a 
small  pancratiforin  genus  of  Amanjllida-  \ 
ccai.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Pancra-  ; 
than  humilc , and  is  a native  of  Spain.  It 
lias  a short  scape  rising  in  autumn  before  ! 
the  leaves,  and  hearing  two  yellow  flowers  I 
with  ovate-oblong  segments,  a short  cup,  ; 
long  diverging  filaments,  an  erect  style, 
and  an  obtuse  stigma.  [T.  M.]  j 

TAPEINOSTEMON  (sometimes  but  erro- 
neously spelt  Topeinostevwn)  Is  the  name 
given  to  a genus  of  Brazilian  herbs  of  the 
family  Gaitianacccs.  The  species  are 
branched  annuals,  with  many-flowered  t 
cymes;  calyx  6inall,  fl  ve- parted ; corolla 
somewhat  funnel-shaped ; stamens  five, 
inserted  Into  the  base  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  the  anthers  unchanging,  concealed  | 
j within  the  corolla ; ovary  partly  tw  o-celled;  i 
stigma  short,  divided  into  two  plates.  The  j 
fruit  is  a capsule  much  longer  than  the  j 
! calyx,  and  partially  four-ceiled.  [M.  T.  M.] 

| TAPEINOTES.  The  few  species  of  j 
Brazilian  Gtamiraceo?  which  form  this  genus  ’ 
; are  little  soft  fleshy  herbaceous  plants, 
j with  simple  or  branched  stems  rising  from  ; 
! small  underground  tubers;  their  leaves  1 
i are  on  stalks  opposite  each  other;  and  their  j 
I small  whitish  flowers  are  borne  singly,  or  ; 

: sometimes  two  together,  on  solitary  or  j 
twin  flower-stalks  springing  from  the  leaf- 
axils.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Nema- 
tantkus,  the  principal  distinction  between 
the  two  genera  residing  in  the  shape  of 
the  corolla;  that  of  the  present  having  the 
tube  narrow’ at  the  base,  but  suddenly  en- 
larged, particularly  on  the  lower  side,  into 
a nearly  globose  shape,  and  again  drawn  ! 
in  towards  the  orifice,  the  limb  being  erect 
' and  two  lipped.  The  calyx  is  free  and  un-  i 
equally  five-parted,  with  egg-shuped  seg- 
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; ments.  T.puadla  scarcely  attains  an  inch 
In  height.  [A.  8] 

TAPENIER.  (Fr.)  Capparis  tpinota. 

TAPER.  The  opposite  of  angular ; usu- 
ally employed  in  contradistinction  to  that 
term,  when  speaking  of  long  bodies.  The 
same  aa  Terete. 

TAPERING.  Gradually  diminishing  In 
diameter. 

TAPER-POINTED.  Terminating  very 
gradually  in  a point,  as  the  leaf  of  Salix 
alba.  The  game  as  Acuminate. 

TAPIA.  The  Garlic  Pear,  Cratava  Tapia. 
TAPIER.  (Fr.)  CraUeva. 

TAPINA.  The  name  originally  given  by 
Dr.  Von  Martlus  to  a Brazilian  genus  of 
GesnrracecB,  but  which  was  afterwards 
altered  by  M.  Decandolle  to  Tapeinotrs,  in 
order  to  prevent  Its  being  confounded 
with  two  other  genera  possessing  names 
of  nearly  the  same  orthography— viz..  Ta- 
ping! among  fungi,  and  Tapeinia  among 
irids.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
tapeinoa  ‘humble,’  the  plants  belonging 
to  it  being  of  very  dwarf  habit.  [A.  80 

TAPINANTHUS.  Professor  Oliver,  the 
most  recent  writer  on  Loranthaceie,  con- 
siders this  to  be  a mere  section  of  Ijoran- 
thua,  and  not  worth  constituting  a distinct 
genus.  The  species  so  named  are  natives 
j of  Africa,  and  have  petitamerous  flowers 
| arranged  ill  axillary  clusters,  each  flower 
provided  with  a bract.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TAPINOCARPUS.  A genus  of  Aracea, 
founded  on  an  herbaceous  species,  grow- 
ing In  damp  grassy  places  In  the  Concan 
districts  of  Western  India.  The  root- 
stock  is  fleshy  and  perennial,  and  sends 
up  heart-shaped  entire  leaves.  Genericai- 
|y  It  approaches  Arum  and  DracunetiUu, 
but  differs  especially  in  the  position  of  the 
ovules,  of  which  there  are  six  in  each 
ovary,  two  or  three  erect,  attached  to  the 
baseof  the  ovary,  the  remainder  pendulous 
from  the  top.  The  generic  name  Is  derived 
from  the  Greek  tapeinoa  ‘ lowly ' and  kar- 
pns  ‘fruit,’  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
the  fruit.  [M  T MJ 

TAPIOCA.  An  agglomerated  kind  of 
starcli  prepared  from  the  root  of  Mamhot 
utihssima,  and  generally  employed  as  diet 
for  invalids.  —.PEARL.  A fictitious  kind 
of  Tapioca,  formed  of  prepared  grain 

TAPIRIA.  The  name  applied  to  a tree, 
native  of  Guiana,  and  supposed  to  consti- 
tute a genus  of  Amyridncece , but  which  Is 
imperfectly  known.  The  calyx  has  five 
deciduous  segments  ; the  corolla  as  many 
petals,  inserted  on  to  a disk  surrounding 
the  ovary  and  bearing  ten  stamens ; stig- 
mas live;  capsule  one-cclled  flve-valved, 
willi  live  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TAP-ROOTED.  Having  a large  simple 
conical  root,  which  forms  a centre  round 
which  the  divisions  are  arranged. 

TAPURA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  Chail- 


Ichaccrr,  comprising  a shrub  native  of  j 
Guiana.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  have  j 
an  irregularly  flve-lobed  calyx;  a some-  !i 
what  two-lipped  corolla,  to  the  base  of  I 
which  the  five  stamens  are  attached ; of  : 
these  the  two  lateral  ones  are  much  shorter  j 
than  the  rest;  ovary  sessile  three-celled, 
with  two  pendulous  ovules  In  each  com-  . | 
partment.  The  wood  of  T.  guianensis  is  : 
employed  by  the  Creoles  of  Guiana  for  con-  ' 
structive  purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TAQUARUSSA.  A Brazilian  reed. 

TAR.  A thick  viscid  oleo-resin obtained 
by  heat  from  the  wood  of  the  pine-tree, 
and  chiefly  employed  as  a preservative  of 
timber,  especially  among  shipping. 

TARA.  An  Indian  name  for  Corypha 
Taliera,  the  Talipot  Palm.  Also  a Tahiti  ! 
name  for  Colacasia  uiacrorhiza ; and  a 
Sandwich  Island  name  for  Caladium  escu- 
lent um  and  others. 

TARACHIA.  Aeplenium. 

TARASPIC.  (Fr.)  Iberia. 

TARATOCF.  (Fr.)  Belianthua  triberoaua. 

TARAXACUM.  The  technical  name  of 
the  genus  of  Compoaitce  to  which  the 
familiar  Dandelion  belongs.  The  gjiecies  I 
are  herbs,  with  a perennial  rootstock,  ter-  . 
minated  by  a tuft  of  leaves,  from  the  ’ 
centre  of  which  emerge  smooth  hollow  I 
leafless  unbranched  stalks,  surmounted  , 
by  a single  head  of  bright-yellow  flowers.  , 
The  Involucre  consists  of  an  outer  row  of  j 
bracts,  which  are  spreading  or  reflexed,  1 
and  an  Inner  row  which  are  erect.  The 
receptncie  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed 
is  flat  and  smooth  , the  corollas  all  strnp- 
1 shaped  and  yellow;  and  the  pappus  of  many 
simple  hairs.  The  fruit  Is  surmounted  by 
a long  beak,  like  a little  column,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  pappus  Is  placed.  If  the 
flowers  he  examined  previous  to  maturity, 
this  beak  is  seen  to  be  very  short,  but  it 
rapidly  lengthens  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The 
genus  is  known  from  Lemtodon  by  the 
simple  not  feathery  pappus;  and  from  j 
Crepis  by  the  unbranched  flower-stalks.  j 

By  many  botanists  It  is  considered  that  i 
there  is  only  one  species,  T.  dent  leonia,  ; 
which  admits  of  many  varieties  The  . 
plant  Is  universally  found  in  Europe,  Cen- 
tral Asia,  North  America,  and  the  Arctic  ! 
regions.  The  most  common  variety  In  this  ! 
country  has  broad  runcinate  leaves,  and  I 
the  outer  bracts  of  Its  involucre  are  bent 
downwards.  Tills  well-known  plant  varies  ! 
much  in  stature  and  appearance  according  j 
to  the  locality  in  which  it  grows.  Another  j 
found  in  boggy  places,  sometimes  consider- 
ed to  constitute  a distinct  Bpecies  under 
the  name  of  T paluatre,  has  nearly  entire 
leaves,  and  the  outer  scales  of  the  invo- 
lucre are  ovate  and  pressed  upwards. 

The  rootstock  of  the  Dandelion  (dent  du 
lion)  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  an 
aperient  and  tonic,  especially  in  liver-com- 
plaints; it  lias  also  diuretic  properties. 
When  hlanrhed  the  leaves  may  be  used  as 
- a salad,  but  are  too  bitter  to  lie  agreeable. 
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They  are  eaten  by  cattle  with  advantage, 
also  by  rabbits.  Schoolboys  collect  the 
leaves  as  a food  for  silkworms,  when  mul- 
berry-leaves cannot  be  obtained;  both 
contain  a milky  juice.  The  rhizomes  may 
I be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  chicory, 
i The  bright-yellow  flowers  of  this  plant 
open  in  the  morning  between  five  and  six 
o’clock,  and  close  in  the  evening  between 
I eight  and  nine— hence  this  was  one  of  the 
plants  selected  by  Llnnmus  to  form  Ills  flo- 
ral clock.  Is  there  any  connection  between 
this  fact  and  the  childish  trick  of  guessing 
the  hour  by  the  number  of  tufts  left  on 
I the  receptacle  after  a vigorous  attempt  to 
remove  them  by  blowing  them  off?  The 
1 generic  name  is  possibly  derived  from  the 
Greek  taraxo,  • I haveexefted'  or  ‘ caused,’ 

1 and  achoa  ‘pain,’  in  allusion  to  the  medi- 
cinal effects  of  the  plant. 

The  genus  is  Included  among  the  cicho- 
raceous  group  of  the  composite  family,  on 
account  of  Us  strap-shaped  flowers,  and  of 
the  milky  juice  by  which  the  whole  plant 
is  permeated.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TARCHOXANTHITS.  The  name  of  a 
genua  of  Composites,  consisting  of  Cape 
shrubs,  with  the  flower-beads  disposed  in 
terminal  panicles,  or  solitary  In  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  unisexual 
and  dimeious,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
| of  five  scales,  arranged  In  one  row.  The 
corollas  are  tubular,  somewhat  bell-shaped 
flve-toothed,  hairy  outside  and  smooth 
I within.  In  the  male  flowers  the  anthers 
I are  provided  with  two  hairs  at  the  base, 
j while  In  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a glan- 
dular nectary  simulating  the  ovary  ; the 
I females  are  surrounded  by  an  Involucre 
: having  a double  row  of  bracts,  many  in 
I number,  and  not  combined  together  In  any 
! degree,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bracts  of 
the  male  flowers ; there  is  no  nectary  ; the 
fruit  Is  very  hairy  and  destitute  of  pappus. 
One  or  two  species  with  purple  flowers 
are  grown  in  this  country  [M.  T.  MJ  | 

TARE.  TlieCommon Vetch, Viciaaatita; 
also  Ervum.  — , TINE.  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

TARFA.  An  Arab  name  for  Tamarix 
orientulis. 

TARGIONIACE.E.  Oneof  the  suborders 
of  hlarcliantmcae. 

TARGIONIA.  A genus  of  liverworts 
belonging  to  the  suborder  Targioniacea,  of 
1 the  natural  order  Marchantincav,  in  which 
| the  capsule  is  solitary  and  sessile.  The 
frond  resembles  that  of  ifarchantia,  Is 
porous  above,  and  lias  a central  rib,  and  is 
; clothed  below,  where  it  is  generally  of  a 
dark-purple, with  scales  androotlets.  There 
j is  a hi  valvate  general  Involucre,  without 
, any  proper  perianth,  containing  about  four 
; archegonia,  of  which  one  only  is  impreg- 
: nated,  the  membrane  of  the  archegonlum 
adhering  closely  to  the  capsule.  The  spe- 
cies belong  chiefly  to  warm  countries.  One 
only  occurs  In  Great  Britain,  and  this  prin- 
cipally in  the  eastern  counties  on  mossy  j 
banks ; It  is  very  abundant  in  the  South  I 
of  Europe,  where  It  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  Lunularia.  [M.  J.  B.j  I 


TARGOLA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  the  Palmyra  Palm,  Sorassus  fiabel- 
li/ormis. 

TARI.  The  sap  of  Phesnix  sylvestrisx 
which  is  drunk  in  India  cither  fresh  or 
fermented. 

TARO.  The  tuberous  roots  of  Caladium 
esculsntum. 

TARRA.  The  name  In  Lima  for  the  1 
pods  of  Coulteria  tmetoria. 

TARRAGON.  Artemisia  Dracuilculus.  j 

TARTAR-BREAD.  Crambe  tatarica. 

TARTAREOUS.  Having  a rough  crum-  i 
t bling  surface,  like  the  tliallus  of  some  j I 
lichens. 

TARTARIAN  LAMB.  Cibotium  Bara-  I 
metz. 

TARTON-RAIRE.  (Fr.)  Daphne  Tarton- 
raira. 

TARUMA.  A South  Brazilian  name  for 
the  bark  of  Vitcx  Taruma. 

TASCO.  A Spanish  name  for  the  refuse 
of  flax ; the  toppings  of  hemp. 

TASMANNIA.  A genus  of  llagnoliactw, 
consisting  of  one  Tasmanian  and  two 
Australian  species,  named  In  honour  of 
the  Dutch  navigator  Tasmann,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Island  now  called  Tasmania, 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land, an  Important  British  I 
colony.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Dri-  , 
taps,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  a por- 
tion of  its  flowers  being  unisexual,  the 
two  sexes  being  borne  on  different  plants,  , 
Rnd  by  the  ovary  consisting  of  a single 
carpel.  All  three  are  shrubs,  and  have 
simple  entire  smooth  and  leathery  ever- 
green dotted  leaves,  scattered  on  the  I 
branches;  and  Inconspicuous  flowers  crowd- 
ed together  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
or  terminal,  producing  little  uuopenitig 


Taimannla  aromatics. 

fruits  containing  several  shining  black 
seeds.  The  flowers  have  two  sepals  and 
two  to  five  petals, all  deciduous  ; numerous 
stamens,  with  their  anthers  directed  out- 
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wards  : and  a free  ovary,  containing  nurae-  i 
roua  ovules  in  two  rows,  and  ending  in  a 
stigma  wliirh  runs  down  its  inner  angle. 

T.  aromatiea,  the  Tasmanian  specie*, 
possesses,  as  its  specific  name  implies, 
aromatic  qualities,  particularly  its  hark, 
which  so  closely  resembles  the  Winter’s 
Bark  of  Msgclhaeu's  Straits  ( Drimys 
Winter!)  f that  it  Is  substituted  for  it  by 
colonial  doctors.  The  colonists  call  it  the 
Pepper-plant,  and  use  its  little  black  pun- 
gent fruits  as  a substitute  for  pepper.  It 
grows  in  large  masses,  and  in  favourable 
situations  attains  a height  of  twelve  feet, 
with  a trunk  sometimes  as  much  as  nine 
inches  In  diameter;  the  branches  being 
somewhat  whorled,  and  when  young 
clothed  with  red  bark.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  wood  exhibits  a structure  resem- 
bling that  of  many  coniferous  plants,  the 
fibres  being  marked  with  similar  circular 
disks.  [A.  S.] 

TAT.  An  Indian  name  for  cloth  made 
from  the  fibre  of  Corchurut  olitoriiu. 

TATABA.  A large  tree  of  Guiana,  yield- 
ing a bard  tough  wood,  adapted  for  ship- 
building, gun-carriages,  &c. 

TATTIE.  An  Indian  name  for  window 
or  door-screens  made  from  split  bamboo. 

TAU3CIIERIA.  A genus  of  Cruciferte 
i from  Siberia,  comprising  smooth  erect 
' annuals,  with  small  whitish  flowers  on 
I racemes  opposite  the  leaves,  and  oval 
: almost  boat-shaped  Indehisrent  pouches 
beaked  at  the  apex,  surrounded  by  a lea- 
; tliery  inflexed  wing,  and  containing  a 
| single  seed.  [J.  T.  3.] 

TAUSCHIA.  A genus  of  UmbeUifertv, 
containlnga  single  Mexican  species.  It  is 
a perennial  herb  with  much-divided  leaves, 
and  a very  short  stem  which  lengthens  in 
fruiting.  The  calyx-limb  is  obsolete  ; tbe 
petals  are  entire,  with  a long  Inflexed  apex; 
the  fruit  is  contracted  at  the  side  ; the 
carpels  have  five  Aliform  obtuse  ridges, 
the  Interstices  furnished  with  a single 
vitta.  The  carpophore  is  undivided,  and  is 
indicated  by  a furrow  in  the  middle  of  the 
deep  furrow  of  the  commissure.  [W  CJ 

TAUZ1N.  (Fr.)  Quercus  Toza. 

TAVOLA.  Terminalia  Catappa. 

TAWNY.  The  same  as  Fulvous. 

TAXACE.E.  A suborder  of  Cimiferrr., 
often  considered  as  a distinct  order,  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  their  fruits  not  being 
collected  In  cones,  each  ovule  growing 
singly,  unprotected  by  hardened  scales. 
|;  See  CoNiFEiiSE. 

TAXANTHEMA.  Static/. 

TAXOmiTM.  A genus  of  Coni/ertr,  of 
the  tribe  Cnprceeinete,  consisting  of  lofty 
trees.  Inhabiting  for  the  most  part  the 
rich  swampy  soil  of  Florida  and  other 
southern  states  of  North  America.  The 
branches  are  slender  straight  or  drooping, 
and  clothed  with  tine  linear  deciduous 
leaves  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  male 


catkins  are  in  loose  panicles ; the  females 
are  roundish,  and  are  composed  of  peltate 
two-seeded  scales,  the  seeds  being  destitute 
of  wings. 

T.  diMichum,  the  Deciduous  Cypress,  Is 
commonly  seen  In  this  country  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  on  lawns  and  in  similar  situa- 
tions, where  its  feathery  foliage  renders  it 
an  attractive  object.  In  Its  native  coun- 
try its  bark  and  wood  arc  much  used  for 
covering  houses,  for  thin  planks,  ribs  of 
ships,  water-conduits,  and  other  purposes. 
The  roots  sometimes  bear  large  hollow 
excrescences,  which  are  made  use  of  by  the 
negroes  for  beehives.  The  root  is  also  ap- 
plied to  suppurating  wounds.  [M.  T.  M.) 

TAXOLOGY,  TAXONOMY.  That  part 
of  Botany  which  relates  to  the  laws  of 
classification. 

TAXES.  A well-known  evergreen  tree, 
placed  by  some  authors  among  the  conifers, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  fruit  not 
being  collected  in  cones,  each  ovule  grow- 
ing singly,  unprotected  by  hardened  scales; 
so  that  this  Is  a degree  of  organisation  yet 
lower  than  that  of  conifers  themselves. 

T.  baccata,  the  Common  Yew,  is  charac- 
terised by  a trunk  peculiarly  suggestive  of 
massiveness  and  solidity,  not  being  cover- 
ed, like  the  trunks  of  most  other  trees,  with 
a splitting  bark,  but  seemingly  composed  of 
a number  of  smooth  stems  fused  together. 
The  hark  itself  is  of  a reddish-brown 
I hue,  and  scales  off  in  thin  plates.  At 
; the  height  of  a few  feet  from  the  ground 
I it  sends  out  numerous  horizontal  branches, 
which  spread  In  ail  directions,  and  are 
densely  clothed  with  tough  twigs,  leafy 
throughout  tlielr  whole  extent  or  nearly 
so.  The  leaves  are  thickly  set  on  two 
opposite  sidesof  the  stem,  narrow,  slightly 
recurved,  dark-green  and  shining  above, 
but  paler  below.  The  flowers,  which  are  of 
two  kinds  and  grow  on  separate  trees, 
appear  among  the  leaves,  and  on  the  utider- 
Blde  of  the  twigs.  The  harren  flowers  are 
the  most  numerous,  appearing  in  the  form 
of  membranous  scaly  buds,  from  the  centre 
of  each  of  which  protrudes  a slender  co- 
lumn, terminating  in  a tuft  of  stamens. 
The  fertile  flower  resembles  a minute 
acorn,  the  cup  of  which  swells,  and  when 
ripe  has  the  appearance  of  red  cornelian, 
enclosing  an  oval  brown  nut,  the  summit 
of  which  is  uncovered.  These  berries,  if 
berries  they  maybe  called,  drop  when  ripe, 
and  contain  a sweet  glutinous  juice.  They 
are  of  a mawkish  disagreeable  taste,  but 
are  eaten  with  impunity  by  children,  and 
greedily  devoured  l>y  wasps,  caterpillars, 
and  several  kinds  of  birds.  The  nut  contains 
a kernel,  which  has  an  agreeable  flavour 
like  that  of  the  stone-pine.  The  leaves 
are  poisonous,  though  to  what  extent  is 
a disputed  question  ; but  of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  their  effects  on 
the  human  frame  are  deadly,  and  that  to 
give  them  to  cattle  is  a perilous  experi- 
ment. It  appears  from  all  accounts  that 
the  poison  is  more  virulent  in  the  young 
shoots  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  tree. 
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. but  that  it  exists,  in  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties, both  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  green 
bark.  The  leaves  are  more  dangerous  in  a 
half-dry  state  than  when  fresh. 

The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  of  a fine  and 
close  grain,  flexible,  elastic,  splitting  rea- 
dily,and  incorruptible.  It  isof  a fiueorange- 
red  or  deep-brown-;  and  the  sapwood, 

; which  does  not  extend  to  a very  great 
! depth,  is  white  and  also  very  hard.  The 
fineness  of  its  grain  is  owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  its  annual  layers  (for  the  yew  is  a 
tree  of  exceedingly  slow  growth)— 280  of 
these  being  sometimes  found  In  a piece 
not  more  than  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 
The  yew  is  a native  of  most  of  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  growing  in 
its  wild  state  In  situations  little  exposed 
' to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  generally 
i iu  a clayey  loamy  or  calcareous  soil. 

Yew-trees  of  great  antiquity  and  largo 
size  are  often  to  be  met  with  growing  in 
churchyards,  but  from  what  motive  they 
were  planted  In  such  situations  is  not 
positively  known.  The  reason  assigned  by 
some  is,  that  the  poisonous  foliage  of  the 
yew  typefled  death,—  others  that  its  dura- 
bility and  slowly-altering  features  sym- 
bolised the  Resurrection— others,  in  order 
that  it  might  afford  a supply  of  twigs  to  be 
worn  on  Palm  Sunday— and  others  again, 
taking  a still  more  utilitarian  view,  that 
there  might  be  always  at  hand  a supply  of 
wood  for  making  bows.  Yews  are  in  exist- 
ence which  are  supposed  to  be  above  a 
thousand  years  old.  The  dimensions  of 
the  largest  range  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
In  circumference.  The  yew  is  the  badge  of 
the  Frasers.  French:  If.  [C.  A.J.] 

The  succulent  fruit  of  the  yew  has  a 
sweet  sickly  taste,  and  is  not  unwholesome, 
though  it  is  stated  that  the  contained  seed 
is  noxious.  The  leaves  are  poisonous  to 
some  animals,  especially  to  cows  and 
horses.  On  the  human  subject  yew-leaves 
have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  Digitalis, 

■ but  do  not  produce  the  remarkable  and 
j dangerous  cumulative  effects  which  are 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  incautious  uso  of 
that  plant.  Medicinally, yew-leaves  might 
be  used  as  a sedative.  In  poisonous  doses 
the  following  effects  have  been  remarked 
—giddiness,  irregular  and  depressed  action 
of  the  heart, convulsions,  and  insensibility. 
Yew-leaves  or  preparations  therefrom 
have  been  used  in  calculous  complaints,  in 
epilepsy  and  convulsions,  and  also  in  gouty 
disorders.  ‘ Yew-tree  tea,’  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
I sometimes  used  by  the  poor  and  ignorant 
for  the  same  purposes  as  savin,  but  with 
equal  danger.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TAYA.  Xanthosoma  peregrinum. 

TAYLORIA.  A remarkable  genus  of 
J splachnoid  mosses,  Vlth  acute  leaves,  a 
mitriform  veil,  a capsule  with  a long  neck, 
and  sixteen  or  thirty-two  entire  or  bifid 
teeth,  disposed  In  pairs,  springing  far 
below  its  mouth  and  highly  hygroscopic, 
especially  In  T.  aplachnoides.  There  are 
but  three  European  species,  of  which  T. 
serrata  occurs  In  this  country.  T.  splach- 


noides , one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  mosses,  | 
figured  in  Hooker's  Musci  Exotici , occurs  j ! 
in  North  America.  The  species  are  peren-  | 
nial,  and  grow  on  decayed  animal  or  vege-  • 
table  substances  in  alpine  situations.  1 1 
The  genus  was  named  after  Dr.  Taylor,  Sir  j 
W.  J.  Hooker's  associate  in  the  preparat  ion 
of  the  Muscologia  Britannica.  [M.J.  B.j 

TAYOVE.  (Fr.)  Calocasia  vxacrorhiza  J 
and  Caladium  esculentum . 

TCHOUMA.  A Chinese  name  for  the  \ 
fibre  of  Bohmeria  nivea . 

TE.  A Panama  name  for  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves  of  Corchorus  ailiquosus. 

TEA.  Thea.  Also  a name  applied  to  the  i 
dried  leaves  of  various  plants,  and  to 
the  infusions  prepared  from  them  and  • 
used  either  as  beverages  or  medicinally. 
ABYSSINIAN.  Catha  edulis.  — , APPA- 
LACHIAN. Viburnum  cassinoides,  and 
Prinoa  glaber.  — .ARABIAN.  Catha  edit-  ; 
lie.  — , ASSAM.  Then  asaamica;  in  com-  j 
merce  the  cultivated  tea-plant  grown  in 
Assam.  — f AUSTRALIAN.  The  name  of 
several  species  of  Leptosperm um  and  Me-  | 
laleuca.  — , BENCOOLKN.  Glaphyria  ni - 
tida.  — , BLACK.  Thea  Bohea ; also  com- 
mercially applied  to  the  leaves  of  the  Tea- 
plant  when  prepared  by  fermentation.  — , 
BOTANY  BAY.  Smilax  glycyphylla.  — , 
BOURBON.  Angrcecum fragrans.  — , BRA-  I 
ZILIAN.  Stachytarpha  jamaicenais.  — , i 
BUSH,  of  Africa.  Cyclopia  gaiiatoidea.  — , I 
CANARY.  Sida  canarievsis.  — , CARO-  | 
LINA.  Ilex  vomitoria.  —.COFFEE.  An  in-  j 
fusion  of  the  leaves  of  Coffea  arabica,  drunk  \ ; 
by  the  natives  of  Sumatra.  — , FAHAM.  'j 
Angrcecum  fragrans , an  infusion  of  which 
is  drunk  topromotedigestion  ; its  odour  is  I 
owing  to  the  presence  of  coumarin.  — , ! 
GREEN.  Thea  viridis  ; also  commercially  I 
applied  to  tea-leaves  prepared  in  a parf  icu-  j 
lar  manner,  and  often  imitated  by  artificial  j 
colouring.  —.HIMALAYA.  The  tea  cul-  i 
tivated  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  1 
Northern  India  is  imported  under  this  i 
name.  —,JK8UITS.  Psoralen  glandulosa. 

— , LABRADOR.  Ledum  lati/olium.  — , i, 
LEMON-GRASS.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  : 
of  Andropogon  Schcenanthus , substituted  j 
for  tea  in  many  of  the  interior  districts  of  j 
India.  — .MALAY.  Glaphyria  vitida;  also  'i 
Eugenia  variabilis.  — , MEXICAN.  Am-  J 
brina  ambroaioides ; also  Psoralen  glandu-  1 
losa.  — , MOUNTAIN.  Gaultheria  pro-  \ 
cumbev8.  — , NEW  JERSEY.  Ceanothus 
amcricann8.  — , NEW  ZEALAND.  Lep- 
tospermum  acoparium.  — OF  HEAVEN.  j 
A Japanese  name  for  the  leaves  of  Hy-  i 
drangea  Thunbergii.  — , OSWEGO.  Mo- 
narda  didyma.  — , PAIGLE.  An  infusion 
of  the  dried  blossoms  of  the  Cowslip,  which 
is  drunk  In  some  counties  of  England.  — , 
PARAGUAY.  Ilex  paraguayenais.  — , 
SASSAFRAS.  Saloop.  — , SOUTH-SEA. 

Ilex  vomitoria.  —.SWEET.  An  Australian 
name  for  Smilax  glycyphylla.  — , THEE- 
ZAN.  Sageretia  theezane.  — , WEST 
INDIAN.  Capraria  bi/lora.  — , WILD. 
Amorpha  canescens. 
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TEA-BERRY.  Oaultheria  procumbent. 

TEAK,  or  TEAKWOOD.  A hard  heavy 
durable  timber  obtained  from  Tectonagran- 
dia,  and  extensively  employed  for  ship- 
building purposes.  — , AFRICAN.  The 
timber  of  Oldfleldia  africana.  — ,BEN.  The 
wood  of  Lagerstrlimia  microcnrpn  ; also  ap- 
plied to  Inferior  Teak.  — , NEW  SOUTH 
WALES.  Eudiandra  glauca. 

TEARS  OF  ST.  PETER.  ArUhacanthus 
microphyllua. 

TEAR-THUMB.  An  American  name  for 
Polygonum  ari/olium  and  tugittatum. 

I TEASEL,  or  TEAZEL.  Dipaacut.  — , 
FULLER'S.  Itipsacua  PulUmum.  WILD. 
Dtpaacua  aylceatria. 

TEA-TREE,  CEYLON.  Elaodendron  I 
glaucum.  — , NEW  JERSEY.  Ceanothua  ' 
umericanua.  — , NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Melaleuca  uncinata;  also  Calliatemon  pal- 
lidum and  C.  salignum.  — , NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Leptospermum  ecoparium.  — , 
SWAMP,  of  Australia.  Melaleuca  sgnar- 
roea.  — , WHITE.  Melaleuca  geniati folia. 

TEAZELWORTS.  Ltndlcy's  name  for 
the  Dipsacacece. 

■ TECLEA.  An  Abyssinian  tree,  constt- 
1 tilting  a genus  of  Xanthorylacece.  The 
leaves  have  three  lance-shaped  smooth 
leaflets  ; the  flowers  are  placed  on  spikes 
or  panicles— the  males  having  a four  to 
flve-toothed  calyx,  four  or  five  concave 
erect  petals,  and  as  many  stamens  Inserted 
at  the  base  of  a fleshy  coloured  three- 
cornered  rudimentary  ovary;  and  the 
females  having  a cup  shaped  four-toothed 
calyx,  four  yellowish-green  petals,  four 
abortive  stamens,  a onc-celled  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  a disk,  and  containing  a single 
ovule ; the  stigma  Is  peltate.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TECOMA  (Including  Sparattoeperma  and 
Tabebuia).  A genus  of  Bignoniacca,  com-  i 
posed  of  about  fifty  species,  tall  trees 
< inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of  America, 
and  valued  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
hard  almost  indestructible  timber,  which 
has  procured  for  several  species  the  name 
of  RobIe  = Oak.  The  White  Wood  of  the 
West  Indies  (T.  leucoxylon  or  Bignonia 
pallida),  the  Uuayacan  of  Panama  ( T.  1 
Cuayacun ',  the  Porrler  de  la  Martinique  of  ; 
the  Caribbean  Islands  {T.  pentaphylla),and  I 
several  Brazilian  species  might  be  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  as  yielding  flrstrate 
timber  for  house  and  ship-building,  or 
wood  for  making  bows  for  savages.  Se- 
veral species  are  of  Importance  In  medi- 
cine. T.  impetiginoea  abounds  in  tannin; 
its  bark  Is  bitter  and  mucilaginous,  and  It 
Is  used  In  lotions  baths  &c..  In  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  joints  and  In  cases  of  debility. 
T.  Ipe  has  similar  qualities,  and  Is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Brazilians  as  a gargle  In 
ulcers  of  the  mouth  ; the  leaves  are  milder, 
and  are  sometimes  used  In  ophthalmic 
affections.  The  leaves  of  T.  aubvernicosa 
(Sparattoeperma  lithotriptica ) are  bitter 
acrid  and  diuretic,  and  have  In  Brazil  a 
reputation  In  cases  of  calculus. 


When  young  the  Tecomaa  often  have 
simple  or  unifollolate  leaves,  but  as  they 
grow  up  the  leaflets  Increase  in  number, 
so  that  they  become  digitate.  The  flowers 
are  arranged  In  terminal  bunches,  and  in 
many  species  appear  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off.  They  are  large,  very  numerous, 
and  of  bright  tint — golden-yellow  purple 
pink  or  pure  white.  The  calyx  is  cup- 
shaped,  and  splits  Into  Irregular  segments, 
renderinglt  either  bilabiate  or  five  or  three- 
inbed:  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped;  the  sta- 
mens didynamous,  with  a fifth  sterile  one, 
the  anthers  glabrous  and  divergent.  The 
fruit  is  a linear  flat  capsule,  the  valves  of 
which  are  placed  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  partition,  dividing  the  fruit  Into  two 

■ cells,  whilst  the  winged  seeds  are  nume- 
rous, and  arranged  in  single  rows. 

The  name  Tecoma  is  derived  from  the 
Mexican  Tecomaxochltl  (l.e.  Tccomatl  = 
an  earthen  war-vessel  of  peculiar  shape, 
and  xochltl  = a flower),  which  Jussieu,  the 
founder  of  the  genus,  believed  to  be  the 
native  name  of  a Mexican  species  of  Te- 
coma ; but  the  Tecomaxochltl  of  the  Aztec 
| language  Is  In  fact  Solandra  guttata.  For 
other  species  formerly  classed  with  Tecoma, 
see  Campbis,  Tecomauia,  Stenoi.ouium, 
and  Paxdoiiea  [B  SJ 

TECOMARTA.  A genus  of  Bignoniacete, 
consisting  of  about  half  a dozen  species 
Indigenous  to  South  America.  But  one 
species,  T.  capenaia  {Bignonia  or  Tecoma  ca- 
pensis),  though  originally  confined  to 
Brazil,  has  become  widely  spread  over 
various  parts  of  the  Old  World,  Including 
the  East  Indies,  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  various  parts  of  Africa.  It  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope— hence  Its  specific  name  ; and  It  has 
for  more  than  a century  been  an  inmate 
of  our  greenhouses.  More  recently  two 
other  species  {T.fulvannd  T.roiurfoliaihave 
also  found  their  way  thither.  The  calyx  of 
Tecomaria  is  regular  five-ribbed  and  five- 
toothed  ; the  corolla  tubular : and  the  sta- 
mens five  In  number,  one  of  which  1b  sterile. 
The  fruit  Is  a linear  flat  capsule,  smooth  on 
the  surface,  and  divided  by  a partition, 
running  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 

■ valves,  Into  two  cellB,  on  each  side  of 

which  Is  a single  row  of  numerous  winged 
seeds.  All  the  species  are  erect  shrubs, 
with  pinnate  leaves  the  leaflets  of  which 
are  acutely  serrated,  and  terminal  orange 
or  yellow-coloured  flowers  arranged  in 
panicles.  They  recommend  themselves  by 
their  beauty,  but  seem  to  have  no  known 
uses.  [B.  8.] 

TECOMATE.  The  Mexican  name  of  Crea- 
centia  alata. 

TECOMAXOCHITL.  The  Aztec  name  of 
Solandra  guttata.  , 

TECTARIA.  Polystichum. 

TECTONA.  The  genus  of  the  Teak-tree, 
belonging  to  the  order  Verbenaccta.  Its 
flowers  have  a bell-shaped  five-cleft  calyx: 
a funnel-shaped  corolla,  with  a nearly 
equally  five-cleft  spreading  limb,  and  a 
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tube  lmlry  In  the  throat ; flveorslx  nearly 
equal  stamens  rising  from  the  corolla-tube 
and  protruding  from  It;  and  a two-pronged 
stigma.  Its  fruits  contain  a hard  four- 
celled  stone,  with  a fleshy  oily  seed  In  each 
cell.  There  are  two  species,  both  enor- 
mous timber  trees,  with  large  entire  egg- 
shaped  or  elliptical  deciduous  leaves,  hoary 
with  star-shaped  hairs  underneath,  and 
covered  with  rough  points  on  the  upper 
surface,  which  renders  them  useful  for 
polishing  wood. 

The  Common  Teak,  T.  grandis,  Is  a native 
of  Southern  and  Central  India,  extending 


as  far  north  as  the  province  of  Butidel- 
cund,  and  also  of  Burmah,  Pegu,  and  some 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  has  quadrangular  young  branches, oppo- 
site leaves,  terminal  panicles  ofwlnte flow- 
ers, and  round  fruits  about  the  size  of 
cherries,  covered  with  spongy  wool,  and 
enclosed  in  a kind  of  bladder  formed  of 
the  enlarged  calyx.  T.  Hamiltoniana  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  River 
In  Pegu  and  Ava,  and  also  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  differs  from  the  last  by 
Its  young  branches  being  six  nr  eight- 
angled,  with  leaves  In  whorls  of  three  or 
four,  by  Its  blue  flowers,  and  by  Its  bard 
nut-like  fruits  being  destitute  of  woolly 
covering,  and  having  the  enlarged  calyx 
adhering  to  It,  not  Inflated. 

Teakwood  Is  an  Invaluable  wood  to  ship- 
builders, and  Is  very  largely  employed  In 
the  construction  of  both  merchant  vessels 
and  ships  of  war;  its  great  strength  and 
durability,  added  to  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  worked,  and  Its  non-llablllty  to 
be  Injured  by  the  attacks  of  Fungi,  ren- 
dering It  peculiarly  suitable  for  these  pur- 
poses. [A.  8J 

TECTTM,  or  TT'CTTM.  A Brazilian  name 
for  Astroeargum  milgare.  • 

TEEL,  TIL.  Indian  names  for  Sesamum 
orientals. 


TEESDALIA.  A genus  of  humble  an- 
nuals belonging  to  the  tribe  Thlaspiilece  of 
cruciferous  plants,  and  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters: — Pouch  notched; 
cells  two-seeded  ; filaments  having  a little 
scale  at  the  base  within.  There  are  only 
two  species.  T.nudieaulis  is  an  unimpor- 
tant weed  two  to  three  inches  high,  with 
a few  spreading  radical  lyrate  leaves,  and 
several  generally  leafless  stalks,  bearing 
at  the  summit  close  corymbs  of  white 
flowers,  in  which  two  of  the  petals  are 
much  larger  than  the  others;  it  grows  on 
dry  banks,  but  Is  not  a common  plant 
T.  r egularu,  a native  of  Southern  Europe, 
a plant  of  similar  habit,  has  the  petals 
equal.  [C  A.  J.J 

TEESOO.  A yellow  dye  obtained  In 
India  from  the  flowers  of  iiutea  /rondosa. 

TEETA.  The  roots  of  Picrorhiza  Kurroa. 

TEETH.  Any  kind  of  small  marginal 
divisions. 

TEFF,  An  African  corn-plant,  Poa  abyt- 

sinica. 

TEGMES.  The  Inner  skin  which  covers 
the  seed  ; the  glumes  of  grasses. 

TEGMENTA.  The  scales  of  a leaf-bud  . 
they  are  tegmenta  foliacea  when  modifica- 
tions of  leaves,  t.  fulcrace a when  of  sti- 
pules and  petioles,  t.  petiotaeea  when  of 
petioles  only,  and  t stipnlacea  when  of  sti- 
pules only. 

TEUULARIA.  Didgmoehlama, 

TF.IL-TREE,  or  TIL-TREE.  Tilia  euro- 
pce  a. 

TEINIER.  (Fr.)  Pinus  Cembra. 

TEJ-BUL.  A North  Indian  name  for  the 
warm  spicy  capsules  and  seeds  of  JCan- 
tkoxglon  hostile. 

TEJ-PAT.  The  leaves  of  Cinnamomvm 
Tamala  or  £7.  malabathrum. 

TELA.  The  elemeutary  tissue. 

TELA  K AL.  A vernacular  name  in  India 
for  Culllawan-bark. 

TELEKIA.  A genus  of  Composite?,  com- 
prising a tall  herbaceous  plant,  having  the 
habit  of  Inula  Hclenlum.  The  ray -florets 
are  llgulate,  the  llgul®  long  and  narrow ; 
the  disk-florets  are  tubular;  the  anthers 
are  provided  at  the  base  with  elongated 
appendages ; and  the  fruits  are  linear- 
elongated  many-ribbed  triangular,  and 
surmounted  by  a crown-llke  toothed  some- 
what cartilaginous  pappus.  T.  spennsa,  a 
native  of  Hungary,  is  sometimes  met  with 
In  gardens  In  this  country ; Its  flower- 
heads  are  yellow.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TELEPHIUM  A genus  of  TiUctbracea, 
Inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
also  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
genua  has  the  leaves  usually  alternate,  a 
remarkable  exception  In  the  natural  order 
to  which  It  belongs,  it  Is  distinguished 
by  having  five  fierslstent  petals,  five 
stamens,  three  spreading  recurved  styles. 
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: and  an  incompletely  three  or  four-celled 
capsule  containing  numerous  seeds.  They 
I are  smooth  glaucous  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
j | with  many  nearly  simple  procumbent 
j stems,  clothed  with  oblong  or  oval  leaves, 
i furnished  with  small  stipules,  and  termi- 

I nated  by  cymose  clusters  of  small  white 
or  greenish  dowers,  disposed  in  a racemose 

I I manner.  [J.  T.  SJ 

| 1 TELFAIRTA.  A genus  of  Cucurbit  aceee, 

, of  which  there  is  only  one  species  at  pre- 
sent known— T.  pedata%  a tall  climbing 
plant,  native  of  the  coast  of  Zanzibar. 

1 1 This  has  slender  woody  steins,  fifty  to  a 
: i hundred  feet  long,  climbing  to  the  tops  of 
' ! the  highest  trees,  and  supporting  them- 
1 i selves  by  means  of  very  long  two-parted 
) tendrils.  The  I eaves  are  large  long-stalked 
I pedate,  of  a shining  green,  paler  and  spot- 
ted with  white  underneath  ; and  the  flow- 
ers are  of  separate  sexes,  borne  on  different 
I plants— the  males  growing  six  or  eight  j 
] together  upon  stalks  produced  from  the 
j leaf-axils,  and  the  females  singly.  They 
I have  a deeply  five-cut  calyx  with  sharply- 
j serrated*  segments,  and  a corolla  of  five  1 
I purple  petals  spotted  with  white,  mark- 
| ed  with  a broad  bright-green  hand  towards 
the  base  inside,  and  beautifully  fringed  at  j 
. the  top  ; the  males  containing  five  stamens, 

I ! with  wedge-shaped  filaments,  and  distinct 
j straight  anthers  ; and  the  females  a ten  or 
' , more  furrowed  ovary  ending  in  a short 
! 1 style,  and  a three  to  flve-lobed  stigma.  The  . 
! 1 fruit,  like  that  of  many  cucurbits,  is  of  a j 
!j  very  large  size,  frequently  two  or  three 
! feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
| thick ; it  is  green,  and  has  ten  or  twelve 
deep  longitudinal  furrows  outside ; the 
inside  being  divided  into  from  three  to 
six  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a large 
number  of  flat  almost  circular  seeds  about 
an  Inch  and  a half  across,  a single  fruit 
frequently  containing  upwards  of  250.  By 
pressure  these  seeds  yield  an  excellent 
bland  oil  ; and  they  are,  moreover,  as 
palatable  as  almonds.  [A.  3.]  | 

TELIPOGON.  A genus  of  orchids  from 
South  America,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Vavderp.  Eleven  species  have  been  de-  I 
scribed.  Perianth  spreading;  sepals  nar- 
row, acute ; petals  broadly  ovate : lip  of  I 
the  same  form  as  the  petals,  but  larger;  1 
column  hairy.  They  are  epiphytal  herbs, 
with  leafy  few-flowered  stems,  and  rermi-  I 
nal  yellow  or  yellow-and-purple  flowers  of 
no  great  beauty.  [W.  B.  H.]  j 

I 

TELL  IMA.  A genus  of  Saxifrayacecr 
from  North-western  America,  comprising 
a few  perennial  or  annual  herbs,  with  few 
usually  alternate  stem-leaves,  and  nu- 
merous root-leaves;  the  flowers  racemose, 
with  greenish  or  rose-coloured  petals  ; the 
calyx  bell-shaped,  usually  adhering  to  the 
ovary  at  its  base  ; the  retals  five ; stamens  j 
i ten;  styles  two  or  three,  distinct ; capsule 
| one-celied.  This  genus  is  restricted  to 
T.  grandiJUrra  by  Professor  A.  Gray,  the  I 
others  being  placed  In  Lithnphragma  on  I 
account  of  having  the  top  of  the  calyx- 


tube  not  enlarged,  and  the  styles  three 
in  number  instead  of  two.  [J.  T.  SJ 

TELMISSA  sedoides.  The  only  known 
representative  of  Cramlacete,  found  near 
Aleppo ; a small  herb,  with  alternate  terete 
fleshy  leaves,  and  minute  white  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  from  three  to  tlve-cleft ; the 
petals  from  three  to  five;  and  there  are 
as  many  ovaries  and  capsules.  [B.  S.] 

TELOPEA.  Few  if  any  genera  of  Pro- 
Uaccce  excel  the  plants  of  this  genus  in 
the  splendour  of  their  flowers.  The  spe- 
cies are  large  shruhs,  natives  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  with  entire  or 
slightly-toot  hed  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers 
in  terminal  clusters,  surrounded  by  a 
deciduous  Involucre.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  irregular  and  four-toothed,  and 
conceal  within  them  four  stamens,  a si  mi- 
circular  gland  at  the  base,  and  a many- 
seeded  ovary.  Each  seed  has  a delicate 
wing  surrounding  it.  T.  speciosissinia , the 
Waratah,  is  grown  in  this  country  as  a 

greenhouse  shrub.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TEL0XY8.  A genus  of  Chenopodiacece , 
founded  upon  the  Siberian  and  North 
American  Chenopodium  aristatnm , which 
has  a distinct  annular  disk  round  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  It  is  a branched  annual, 
with  lanceolate  or  linear  entire  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  in  axillary  dichotomous 
cymes;  the  uppermost  branches  sterile, 

awn-like.  [J.  T.  SJ 

TEMBOUL.  (Fr.)  Chavica  Betel. 

TEMPLETON! A.  Robert  Brown  applied 
this  name  to  a genus  of  New  Holland  j 
shruhs  of  the  family  Leguminoscp,  in  | 
honour  of  an  Irish  botanist.  The  leaves  are  , 
wedge-shaped  mucronate,  and  the  flowers  I 
large  solitary  axillary  crimson.  The  calyx 
is  flve-toothed,  the  lowest  tooth  being 
longer  than  the  rest;  the  corolla  is  papi- 
lionaceous, with  a spreading  standard, 
straight  wings  shorter  than  the  keel;  the  I 
stamens  are  partially  diadelphous;  the 
style  awl-shaped  ; and  the  pod  stalked  com- 
pressed many-seeded.  Two  or  three  spe- 
cies are  grown  in  greenhouses  for  the  sate 
of  their  flowers.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TENCH  WEED.  Potaviogeton. 

TENDRIL.  A twisting  thread-like  pro- 
cess by  which  one  plant  clings  to  another. 

TENGA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Cocoa- 
nut. 

TENNEY.  The  Tamil  name  for  Setaria 
italica. 

TENORIA.  A name  given  by  Sprengel 
to  some  species  of  Bupleurum. 

TENTWORT.  Asplenium  Ruta-muraria. 

TENUIS.  Thin. 

TEORA.  An  Indian  name  for  Lathyrus 
salivas. 

TEPAL.  Another  name  for  petal.  Also 
the  pieces  of  a perianth,  being  of  an 
ambiguous  nature,  between  calyx  and  co- 
rolla. 
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TEPEJILOTE.  A Central  American 
name  for  the  flowers  of  a species  of 
Chamatdorea , which  while  still  enclosed  in 
the  spathes,  are  highly  esteemed  as  a 
culinary  vegetable. 

TEPESIA.  A genus  of  Cinchona cece , 
comprising  a shrub,  native  of  Chill,  of 
which  little  la  yet  known.  The  calyx  has 
a four-toothed  limb,  two  segments  of 
! which  are  larger  than  the  other  two.  The 
j fruit  is  a four-celled  berry,  surmounted  by 
j the  limb  of  the  calyx.  [M.T.M.] 

TEPHRO.  In  Greek  compounds  = ash- 
1 grey. 

TEPHROSIA.  A widely  distributed 
genus  of  LegnminostE,  containing  many 
; species,  some  trees,  some  shrubs,  some 
even  herbaceous,  growing  for  the  most 
part  In  the  tropical  or  subtropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  leaves  are 
unequally  pinnate,  covered  with  a grey 
silky  down.  The  flowers  are  usually  in 
terminal  clusters,  but  occasionally  stalked 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  they  are  either 
white  flesh-coloured  or  purple  ; the  calyx 
Is  somewhat  bell-shaped,  five-cleft,  the 
two  upper  segments  longer  than  the  rest ; 
the  vexlllum  or  standard  of  the  corolla  Is 
somewhat  circular  In  outline,  bent  back- 
ward, hairy  externally,  scarcely  exceeding 
In  size  the  side-petals  or  wings,  which 
latter  are  adherent  to  the  keel  formed  by 
the  two  lower  petals;  stamens  monadel- 
phous  or  diadelphous.  The  legume  or  pod 
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Is  linear  compressed,  straight  or  curved, 
sessile  or  on  a short  stalk,  sometimes 
! transversely  jointed ; seeds  numerous. 

| Some  of  the  species  require  notice,  as 
i j they  possess  medicinal  and  other  useful 
I properties.  Thus  T.  apollinea,  a native  of 
! Egypt  and  Nubia,  furnishes  a kind  of 
j Indigo.  The  seeds  moreover  are  made  Into 
an  ointment,  used  to  heal  the  wounds  of 


camels.  The  leaves  and  seed-vessels  j 
of  this  plant  are  occasionally  found  mixed  i 
with  Alexandrian  senna.  The  leaves  may  1 
be  recognised  by  their  silky  hairs,  and  by  • 
the  lamina  on  two  sides  of  the  midrib  1 
being  very  nearly  equal  in  size  and  shape,  ! 
not  larger  on  one  side  at  the  base  as  is  the  | 
case  with  all  samples  of  senna-leaves.  The  I 
linear  pods  of  the  present  plant  are  very 
different  from  any  description  of  true  j 
senna-pod.  See  Cassia. 

T.  cinerea  is  employed  in  the  West 
Indies  to  stupefy  fish.  The  leaves  and 
stems  of  T.  toxicaria  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  In  the  West  Indies,  the  Feejee 
Islands,  and  elsewhere.  The  steins  and 
leaves  are  pounded  and  thrown  into  the 
river  or  pond,  when  the  fish  speedily  be- 
come stupefied  ; the  larger  fish  are  stated 
to  recover  If  placed  In  fresh  water,  hut 
the  smaller  ones  perish.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  employed  as  an  application  In 
| certain  skin-diseases  in  the  Mauritius 
; and  Surinam. 

T.  purpurea  is  used  medicinally  in  vari- 
i ous  ways  by  the  natives  of  India.  Thus 
j the  roots,  pounded  and  mixed  with  arrack, 
are  used  as  a wash  for  the  mouth.  In  the 
I form  of  ointment  they  are  applied  in 
| eases  of  elephantiasis ; they  are  also  given, 

| in  the  state  of  Infusion  or  decoction,  in  cer- 
; tain  cases  of  indigestion  and  to  check 
vomiting.  The  juice  of  the  plant  mixed 
with  honey  is  used  as  an  application  to 
pustular  eruptions  on  the  face.  Several 
species  are  in  cultivation.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tephros 
‘ash-coloured,’  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of 
the  leaves.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TERAMNUS.  Glycine. 

TERASPIC.  (Fr.)  Iheris  umbc'lala. 

TERATOLOGY.  The  same  as  Morpho- 
logy. 

TERCINE.  A supposed  third  integu- 
ment of  an  ovule,  but  In  reality  a layer  of 
the  priralne  orsecundine,  or  the  secuudine 
Itself. 

TEREBENTHINE  DE  BOSTON.  (Fr.) 
Pinus  paiu8tri8. 

TEREBINTH ACE.^.  An  order  of  poly- 
pctalous  dicotyledons  established  l>y  Jus- 
sieu, and  adopted  by  all  botanists  who 
unite  Anacardiacecc  with  J hirserarew ; but 
ns  these  are  now  definitively  separated, 
Jussieu's  common  name  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

TERfiBINTHE.  (Fr.)  Pistacia  Tere- 
binthus. 

TEREDO.  Any  disease  in  plants  pro- 
duced by  the  boring  of  insects. 

TERES,  TERETE.  Tapering ; free  from 
angles  ; cylindrical  or  nearly  so. 

TERGEMINATE.  When  each  of  two 
■ secondary  petioles  bears  towards  Its  sum- 
I mit  one  pair  of  leaflets,  and  the  common 
petiole  bears  a third  pair  at  the  origin  of 
the  two  secondary’  petioles  ; as  iu  Mimosa 
tergemina. 
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TERMINAL.  Proceeding  from  the  end. 

TKRMIN  ALIACE.E.  Combretacece. 

TERMINALIA.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  division  of  Combrtlacete  characterised 
i by  the  Rowers  having  no  petals,  and  the 
cotyledons  being  rolled  round  each  other. 
It  contains  a considerable uumber  of  spe- 
cies, large  trees  or  shrubs,  dispersed  over 
tile  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  Most 
! of  the  species  have  the  leaves,  which  are 
1 alternate  and  entire,  clustered  towards  the 
points  of  the  branches,  the  slender  flower- 
j splices  growing  from  their  axils  and  bear- 
ing perfect  flowers  at  the  bottom  and  male 
ones  above,  the  former  producing  one- 
seeded  bard-stoned  fruits  called  drupes, 
which  are  either  flattened  and  have  the 
two  edges  attenuated  or  winged,  or  are 
egg-shaped  without  wings  or  obscurely 
angled,  not  surrounded  by  five  nr  more 
i longitudinal  wings  like  those  of  the  very 
! closely  allied  genus  Pentaptera.  Their 
flowers  have  a flve-cut  bell-shaped  calyx- 
, limb,  no  petals,  ten  stamens  in  a double 
row,  and  a slender  style  ending  in  a sharp- 
ish stigma. 

I The  astringent  fruits  of  several  species 
of  this  genus  have  long  been  employed  for 
tanning  and  dyeing  purposes  by  the  na- 
■ tlves  of  India ; and  are  now  brought  to 
this  country  in  considerable  quantities, 
under  the  name  of  Myrobalans,  and  used 
chiefly  by  calico-printers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a permanent  black.  The  principal 
kinds  of  Myrolmlan  are  the  Cbebulic,  the 
produce  of  T.  Chehula,  which  are  smooth 
and  oval ; and  the  Bellerlc,  T.  Bellcrica, 
obscurely  flve-angied,  and  covered  with 
greyish  silky  down.  The  seeds  of  T.  Ca- 
tappa  are  like  almonds  in  shape  and  white- 
ness, hut  though  palatable  they  have  none 
of  their  peculiar  flavour.  [A.  S.] 

TERMINOLOGY.  That  part  of  Botany 
which  teaches  the  meaning  of  technical 
terms. 

TERNARY,  TERNATE.  When  three 
things  are  in  opposition  round  a common 
axis ; a whorl  of  three. 

TERXATO-PINNATE.  When  the  se- 
condary petioles,  on  the  sides  of  which  the 
leaflets  are  attached,  proceed  in  threes 
from  the  summit  of  a common  petiole. 

TERXIOLA.  A genua  of  Pndostemacetv, 
consisting  of  Bmall  plants  resembling  the 
species  of  J in i o rrmannia.  They  are  na- 
tives of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  have  a leaf- 
like rootstock,  whence  proceed  a number 
of  linear  entire  sessile  leaves — those  on 
the  flower-stalk  united  together  into  a 
tutic  around  the  flower,  which  has  three 
stamens,  and  as  many  carpels.  [M.  T.  MJ 

T ERNST  rt  ft  M I A CF„E.  An  orderof  poly- 
petalous  dicotyledons,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical,  and  many  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  which,  like  the 
Cl  initiate  ( Gnttiferce ),  have  imbricated  se- 
I pals  and  petals.  Indefinite  hypogynous 
stamens,  and  a free  ovary  divided  Into 
| cells  with  the  placentas  in  the  axis ; but 


differ  from  that  order  generally  in  their 
alternate  leaves,  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  usually  curved  embryo,  much  less 
fleshy,  and  often  enveloped  in  albumen. 
These  characters  have,  however,  several 
exceptions,  and  the  precise  line  between 
TbrnetrbmiacecB  and  Clasiaceeai  Is  difficult 
to  trace. 

The  order  has  been  divided  by  Cholsy 
into  two  sections,  Tenutruminceie  and  Ca- 
melliacece,  upon  characters  which  have  not 
proved  sufficiently  correct;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  recently  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  Rhizobalacece  and  Marc- 
graviacea.  It  is  now  divided  Into  the  fol- 
lowing six  tribes:—  1.  Bhizobolete,  with  dl- 
gitately  compound  leaves,  and  the  embryo 
cither  folded  lengthways  or  spirally 
twisted,  comprising  the  two  American 
genera  Caryocar  and  ArUhoditcut : see 
ItmzoBOLACKjB.  2.  Marcgraviett : climb- 
ers or  epiphytes,  with  the  flowers  in 
racemes,  usually  intermixed  with  hood- 
shaped or  variously  deformed  bracts,  and 
numerous  small  seeds  without  albumen. 
They  consist  of  the  three  American  genera, 
Marcgraria , No  runic  a,  and  Ruyschia : see 
Maacqiiaviace.£ . 3.  Temstrbmicte : erect 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  entire  leaves,  inde- 
hiscent  fruit,  and  few  albuminous  seeds, 
with  a curved  embryo.  They  Include  eight 
genera  from  both  the  New  and  the  Old 
World,  of  which  Tcmstrbmia,  Freziera,  j 
and  Eurya  are  the  most  important.  4.  ! 
SauraujctB : differing  from  Temstromitcc 
chiefly  in  their  numerous  small  seeds, 
with  a more  abundant  albumen.  To  these 
belong  Saurauja,  from  the  New  and  the 
Old  World,  and  two  small  Asiatic  genera. 

5.  Gordonietr : differing  from  Tcmstriimiem 
in  their  anthers  being  versatile  and  not 
erect,  and  usually  In  tlieir  capsule 
opening  loculicidally,  their  straighter  em- 
bryo, and  rarer  albumen.  They  include 
Stuurtia,  Camellia,  Gordonia,  and  six  other 
genera.  And  0.  Bomudiea: : distinguished 
by  the  septicidal  dehiscence  of  tlieir  cap- 
sule,as  well  as  by  the  petals  being  contorted 
in  the  bud,  not  imbricate  as  in  the  other 
tribes.  They  are  all  American,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species,  and  comprise 
Bonnetia,  Kielmeyera,  and  five  other  genera. 

TEHNSTROMIA.  The  representative  of 
the  natural  order  Temstritmiacetr,  and  a 
genus  comprising  about  twenty-live  spe- 
cies, inhabiting  Tropical  Asia  and  America, 
where  they  form  evergreen  ornamental 
shrubs  or  trees.  Their  leaves  are  coria- 
ceous entire  or  serrato-crenate ; tlieir 
flowers  arc  axillary  nodding,  generally 
solitary,  and  either  white  or  more  or  less 
pink;  the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals, 
highly  imbricate;  the  corolla  of  five  pe- 
tals ; the  stamens  are  numerous ; the 
stigma  is  sessile  or  on  a short  style,  and 
either  two  to  thrce-lobed  or  entire.  The 
fruit  is  Indehlscent,  and  contains  largish 
seeds.  Their  uses  are  unknown.  [B.  S.] 

TKRPNOPH  VLLUM.  This  name,  sig- 
nifying* beautiful  leaf,'  is  applied  to  a tree 
forming  a genus  of  Clusiacere.  The  young 
leaves  are  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  while 
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the  flowers  are  yellowish  dioecious,  in  axilla- 
ry tufts.  The  calyx  has  four  overlapplngde- 
ctduoua  segments ; there  are  four  petals ; 
numerous  stamens  united  Into  a kind  of 
disk,  which  adheres  also  to  the  petals, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a number  of  small 
tubercles,  each  of  which  bears  three  or 
four  anthers.  In  the  female  flower  there 
are  eighteen  srale-Ilke  triangular  sterile 
stamens;  and  a free  two-celled  ovary, 
with  a single  ovule ; the  stigma  almost 
sessile,  peltate.  Thofrultis  fleshy, contain- 
ing a balsamic  juice.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TERRA  JAPOXICA.  A trade  name  for 
Gamhir.  — MERITA.  The  Turmeric, 
Curcuma  tonga. 

TERRANEOUS,  TERRESTRIAL.  Grow- 
ing on  land. 

TERRE  CRfiPIE.  (Fr.)  Picridium  vul- 
gure.  — NOIX.  Carum  Bulbocastanum, 
— NUE.  A kind  of  Agrostia. 

TERRETTE.  (Fr.)  Gtechoma. 

TERSONIA.  A Swan  River  shrub,  with 
small  alternate  thick  fleshy  leaves,  and 
axillary  pedicellate  flowers,  forming  a 
genus  of  Phytnlaccacoe  closely  allied  to 
Gyrostemon,  but  distinguished  by  its  seeds 
having  no  albumen. 

TERTIANAIRE.  (Fr.)  {Scutellaria  gale- 
riculata. 

TESSELATED.  'When  colour  Is  arranged 
In  small  squares,  so  as  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  a tesselated  pavement. 

TEKSERANDRA.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
shrubs  cf  the  Oleacerc,  having  sessile  leaves, 
and  axillary  panicles  of  flowers.  The  ca- 
lyx is  small  cup-sliaped,  with  four  blunt 
teeth ; the  petals  four,  linear ; the  stamens 
four,  of  equal  length,  with  dilated  fila- 
ments ; and  the  ovary  oblong,  on  a fleshy 
receptacle,  two-celled,  each  compartment 
having  two  ovules.  Thefrultlsapurpllsh- 
coloured  drupe.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TESSULARIS.  When  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  a body,  thickness  breadth  and 
length,  are  equal. 

TESTA.  The  skin  of  a seed. 

TESTACEU8.  Brownish-yellow,  like 
unglazed  earthenware. 

TESTA  DI  QUAGLIA.  The  Italian  name 
for  Martynia  proboacidea. 

TESTICULAR,  TESTIGULATE.  Having 
tile  figure  of  two  oblong  bodies,  as  the 
roots  of  Orchis  maacula. 

TESTUDINARIA.  The  distinction  be- 
tween this  genus  and  Dioscorea , the  type 
of  the  order  of  yams  ( Bioscortacea ),  de- 
pends more  upon  the  general  habit  of  the 
plants  than  upon  characters  derived  from 
the  flowers  or  fruit;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  seeds  being  winged  at  the  top 
only,  instead  of  all  round,  tlielr  technical 
peculiarities  are  almost  Identical.  Inhabit, 
however,  they  differ  widely.  True  yams 
produce  large  underground  thin-skinned 
tubers ; but  in  the  two  species  of  Testudi- 


| nuria,  the  corresponding  portion,  called-  i 
the  rootstock  or  rhizome,  is  wholly  above  j 
ground,  and  is  coated  with  a bark-like 
corky  or  woody  substance,  which  In  time  ' 
becomes  deeply  cracked  and  forms  large  j 
angular  protuberances;  this  has  been  j 
compared  to  the  shell  of  a tortoise : 
whence  Its  generic  name.  These  root-  | 
stocks  are  usually  more  or  less  globular,  : 
and  frequently  of  a large  size,  some  of  1 
them  measuring  four  feet  in  diameter.  I 
Several  slender  climbing  stems  rise  from  I 
their  summit  and  grow  to  the  length  of  ‘ 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  hearing  small  entire  j 
smooth  more  or  less  heart-shaped  leaves,  in  | 
the  axils  of  which  the  short  racemes  of  I 
little  inconspicuous  greenish-yellow  flow- 
ers are  produced.  Both  species  are  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  best-known,  ! 
T.  elephantipes,  is  occasionally  seen  in  ! 
greenhouses  in  this  country,  where  it  is  I j 
commonly  railed  the  Elephant's-foot,  in  re- 
ference to  Its  unwleldly  rootstock.  At  the  | 
Cape  it  is  known  as  Hottentot’s  Bread  : the  j 
i fleshy  inside  of  its  rootstocks  having  at  [ 
one  time  afforded  part  of  the  food  of  the  i 
Hottentots,  though  now  it  Is  only  eaten 
j by  baboons  and  other  animals.  [A.  S.] 

TETA  BE  CAPRA.  A Chilian  name  for 
Tettlla  hydrocotylre/olia. 

T&TE  CORNUE.  (Fr.)  Bidens  tripar- 
tita. — DE  COQ.  Hedyearum  caput  galli. 

| — DE  DRAGON.  Drucocephalum  aus- 
triarum.  — D’OR.  lianunculus  auri- 
j covins.  — DE  M ft  I)  USE.  Euphorbia 
Medusa!.  — DE  MOINKAU.  Centaurea Sea- 
, biota.  — DE  MORT  or  DE  NOIRE. 

Antirrhinum  Orontium.  — DE  SERPENT. 

, Iris  tuberoaa.  — DE  SOURIS.  Sedum 
scrangulare. 

TETER.  Having  a very  bad  smell. 

TETILLA.  The  natural  order  Francoa- 
] cere  contains,  as  at  present  constituted, 

! only  two  genera,  Francoa  and  Tetilta  ; the 
| latter  comprising  certain  Chilian  annuals, 
j with  stalked  roundish  palmately-nerved 
! leaves,  from  among  which  rises  a naked  ( 
stalk  supportlngarncemeof  flowers.  Each 
flower  Is  slightly  irregular  as  to  its  calyx 
and  corolla,  which  circumstance  affords 
the  main  distinction  between  the  genus 
and  Francoa.  The  leaves  are  slightly  as- 
tringent, and  are  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  Chili.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TETRA.  In  Greek  compounds  = four ; as 
MrapA’/i/o!;*,  four-leaved ; tetrapteroua,touT- 
wlngcd  ; tetrnpyrtnous,  four- stoned,  Ac. 

TETRACARP2EA.  A genus  of  Dillenio- 
eece,  including  a Tasmanian  shrub  of  low 
stature.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  borne 
In  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  has  four 
persistent  sepals ; the  corolla  four  roundish 
stalked  petals,  within  which  arc  eight 
stamens,  with  two-celled  snthers,  each  of 
which  has  a thlrkened  connective ; fruit  of 
four  many-seeded  follicles.  [M.  T.  31.] 

TETRACERA.  The  plants  belonging  to 
this  genus  of  Dilleniacea  are  moBtly  climb- 
ing shrubs,  rarely  erect  small  trees ; and 
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have  alternate,  entire  or  toothed,  thick 

I evergreen  leaves,  and  terminal  or  lateral 
! panicles  of  flowers,  which  by  abortion 

i often  become  unisexual.  They  are  widely 
: , spread  over  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
I America.  The  flowers  have  four  to  six 
sepals,  and  as  many  petals ; numerous 
stamens,  with  the  filaments  dilated  at  the 

I I top  ; and  three  to  five  ovaries  cohering  at 
the  bottom, and  each  containing  numerous 
ovules  in  two  rows,  ultimately  ripening 
into  one  to  flve-seeded  capsules  or  follicles, 
which  split  open  along  their  inner  edge. 

Few  of  the  species  possess  much  interest 
beyond  their  botanical  characters,  nor 
are  any  of  them  remarkable  for  beauty. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  order  they  contain 
some  degree  of  astrlngency.  T.  potatoria 
is  called  the  Water-tree  at  Sierra  Leone, 
on  account  of  its  climbing  stems  yielding 
a good  supply  of  clear  water  when  cut 
aero  >8— hence  also  the  specific  name  adopt- 
ed by  botanists.  In  Brazil  a decoctlou  of  T. 
Breyniana  and  T.  oblongata  is  applied  to 
swellings  of  the  legs,  prevalent  In  that 
country ; while  in  Guiana  an  infusion  of 
the  Tigarea  'T.  Tigarea , called  Lianc  rouge 
by  the  French  in  Cayenne,  from  the  red 
colour  of  its  Infusion)  is  employed  in 
venereal  complaints.  [A.  8.] 

TETFtACH.ENIUM.  A fruit  formed  by 
the  adhesion  of  four  aclienes. 

TETRACME.  A genus  of  Cruciftra , 
allied  to  Erysimum , but  with  the  pod 
short,  and  furnished  with  four  horns  at  the 
tip.  It  is  a small  annual  from  the  Caspian 
desert,  and  is  the  yotoceras  quadricome  of 
Decandolle.  [J.  T.  SJ 

TETRACOCCOtJS.  Having  four  ceils 
elastically  dehiscing  and  separating. 

TETRADENIA.  A genus  of  Labiates , 
founded  on  a small  uiidersliruh  from 
Madagascar,  with  petlolate  ovate  cremate 
leaves.  The  campanulate  calyx  is  five- 
toothed  ; the  corolla  is  divided  into  five 
nearly  equal  lobes;  the  four  equal  stamens 
have  naked  filaments,  the  cells  of  the 
anthers  being  confluent;  and  the  style  is 
slightly  bifid.  [W.  C.] 

TETRADYMOUS.  Having  four  cells  or 
cases. 

TETR  A DYN  A MOTTS.  Having  six  sta- 
mens, of  which  two  are  longer  than  the 
four  others,  which  stand  In  pairs  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  an  ovary  ; as  in  crucifers. 

TETUAGLOCHIN.  The  name  applied  to 
a genus  of  Sangni&orbacem , comprising  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  Andes  of  Chill. 
Some  of  the  leafstalks  are  destitute  of 
blade,  but  are  spiny  and  provided  with 
sheathing  stipules;  the  true  leaves  are 
tufted  and  linear.  Flowers  on  solitary 
axillary  stalks,  dioecious : the  males  having 
a four-leaved  calyx,  no  corolla,  and  two 
stamens  ; and  the  females  an  ovate  calyx- 
tube,  with  four  broad  wings,  surmounted 
by  a four-parted  limb,  and  a one-celled 
ovary,  with  a single  pendulous  ovule,  and 
three  or  four  short  styles,  with  fringed 


stigmas.  The  fruit  is  adherent  to  the  winged  1 1 
calyx-tube.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  tetra  ‘ fourfold  * and  glochin  j 1 
* an  angle.’  [M.  T.  M.] 

TETItAGONELLA.  A genus  belonging  : I 
to  the  order  Tetragoniacea ?,  founded  upon  } 
a single  species,  T.  tnnplcxicoma , the  Ice-  ! 
plant  of  the  Tasmanian  colonists,  so  called 
from  its  being  covered  with  watery  pus-  s 
tules  which  give  it  a crystalline  appear-  i 
ance.  It  is  a decumbent  or  erect  and 
climbing  plant,  common  on  the  seashores  \ 
of  Tasmania  and  Southern  Australia,  ha\*- 
ing  lance-shaped  or  oblong-rhomboid  : 
leaves,  and  small  long-stalked  yellow  ! 
flowers.  The  character  by  which  this 
genus  is  sought  to  be  distinguished  from  j 
Tetragonia  consists  in  the  ovary  being  ! 
free,  not  adhering  to  the  calyx;  but  Dr.  j 
Hooker,  who  combines  the  two  genera, 
states  that  he  has  never  found  any  fruits  ; 
upon  his  numerous  specimens,  and  conse-  j 
quently  thinks  that  It  has  no  title  to  rank 
even  as  a distinct  species,  much  less  as  a 
separate  genus,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  the  j 
male  plant  of  the  common  New  Zealand  i 
Spinach  ( Tetragonia  expansa).  Its  flowers  ! 
have  twelve  stamens,  two  opposite  each 
of  the  four  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  one  , 
between  each  pair  of  lobes  ; while  those  of  , 
T.  expansa  have  sixteen,  in  four  bundles  | 
between  the  lobes.  [A.  S.] 

TETRAGONIACEA.  A small  order  of  j 
dicotyledons  united  by  Fenzl  with  Portu - » 
laeacea',  but  differing  from  them  essen- 
tially in  their  several-cel  led  ovary.  They 
are  much  more  closely  connected  with 
Ficoideae  (or  Mesembryacev)  and  are  often 
united  with  them  as  a suborder,  only  dif- 
fering in  the  usual  absence  of  petals. 
They  are  succulent-leaved  herbaceous 
plants,  chiefly  maritime,  and  are  found 
generally  within  the  tropics,  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  In  Southern  Africa,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  principal 
genera  are  Tetragonia , Aizoon , Trianthema , 
and  Sesnvium. 

TETRAGONIA.  With  the  exception  of 
the  New  Zealand  8plnach,  which  is  found 
In  Japan  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  this 
genus,  the  type  of  the  Tetiagoniaceas,  is 
confined  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
is  most  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
nope  ; but  it  isalso  found  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  South  America,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  Most 
of  the  species  are  what  are  called  littoral 
plants,  being  found  growing  upon  se/i-  j 
shores.  They  are  usually  of  decumbent  her- 
baceous habit,  but  are  occasionally  erect 
and  somewhat  shrubby.  They  have  alter- 
nate stalked  fleshy  leaves,  and  flowers  on 
stalks  growing  from  the  leaf-axils.  The 
flowers,  which  are  destitute  of  petals, have 
a fonr-lobed  calyx,  with  the  tube  adherent 
to  the  quadrangular  ovary,  four  to  twelve  j 
stamens,  and  from  three  to  eight  short  | 
styles.  The  fruits  are  usually  four- cornered,  i 
with  the  corners  frequently  produced  into  ! 
tubercles  or  horns,  and  contain  a hard  un-  j 
opening  three  to  eight-celled  stone  covered  , 
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with  a thin  preen  flesh,  each  cell  containing  lower  trlfld ; and  there  are  four  fertile 


a single  seed.  [A.  S.] 

The  New  Zealand  Spinach,  T.  expunsa,  is 
found  in  Tasmania,  Australia,  Norfolk 
; Island,  and  on  both  sides  of  South  Arne- 
i rica,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand  and  Japan, 
i It  is  a half-hardy  annual  under  cultivation, 

; and  was  introduced  to  this  country  from 
] New  Zealand  in  1772  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
i on  his  return  from  accompanying  Captain 
. Cook  in  his  first  voyage  round  the  world, 
h It  is  of  trailing  habit,  with  many  branches, 

I i which  are  furnished  with  numerous  ovate 
! i or  rhomboid  alternate  thick  succulent 

I I deep-green  leaves.  As  a substitute  for 
I summer  spinach,  this  plant  has  been  grown 

, | : in  private  gardens  for  many  years  past ; 
j and  it  yields  a large  produce,  which  in  the 
i hands  of  a skilful  cook  may  be  made  an 

I excellent  vegetable  dish, although  inferior 
| to  spinach.  In  dry  warm  seasons  it  has  l>een 
i found  very  useful  for  culinary  purposes 
; when  there  has  been  a scarcity  of  the  true 

spinach.  The  chief  objection  to  it  as  a 
cooked  vegetable,  is  the  abundance  of 
; mucilage,  which  gives  it  a somew  hat  slimy 
j consistence.  [W.  B.  B.] 

] TETItAGONOLOBUS.  A genus  of  legu- 
! mlnous  plants  allied  to  Lotus,  from  which 
| they  are  well  distinguished  by  their  quad- 
rangular winged  pods.  T.  ediilis  or  pnrpu - 
I reus,  the  Winged  Pea,  a native  of  Sicily,  is 
j I an  herbaceous  annual  with  diffuse  hairy 
|j  stems,  ovate  leafy  stipules,  trifollolate 

I I leaves,  and  axillary  one  to  two-flowered 
I peduncles,  each  furnished  with  a bract; 

I the  flowers  are  deep  red,  and  the  legume  is 
j smooth  and  broadly  winged.  The  pods 

|j  were  formerly  employed  by  the  poor  of 
I j Sicily  and  Spain  as  an  esculent  vegetable; 

1 and  the  plant  is  cultivated  as  a popular 
border  annual  on  account  of  its  curious 
I pods.  Two  or  three  other  species  are 
1 grown,  which  have  yellow  flowers.  Of 
these  T.  maritimua  and  T.  siliquoam  are 
perennials  ; T.  conjngatu*  is  an  annual,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  its  pods  always  in 
pairs.  See  Lotus.  [C.  A.  J.] 

TETR  AGONOUS.  Four-cornered  or  quad* 

] rangular. 

j i TETRAMELES.  A genus  of  the  small  i 
j order  Datiscaecie , In  which  it  is  remarkable 
j as  being  the  only  large-growing  tree.  The1 
| branches  are  flexuose  ; the  leaves  acute  or  I 
J | acuminate,  sometimes  lobed  ; and  the  flow- 
j ers  small  and  very  numerous,  dioecious,  ! 
; j appearing  before  the  leaves,  spicate— those  | 

I i of  the  males  panicled  and  erect,  and  those 
• I of  the  females  nearly  simple  elongated  and 
j pendulous.  They  have  a four-cleft  calyx 

and  no  corolla;  the  males  havingalso  four 

I I stamens,  and  the  females  a one-celled  ovary 
! I with  numerous  ovules,  and  four  styles, 
j This  tree  is  the  Jungle-bendy  of  India, and 

I the  Weenong  of  Java.;  [T.  M.J 

TETRAXEMA.  A genus  of  Scrophula - 
riacew,  containing  a single  species  from 
Mexico,  a small  herb  with  the  habit  of  a 
Gloxinia,  having  opposite  thick  leaves,  i 
The  calyx  is  flve-cleft ; the  tubular  corolla 
bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  bittd  and  the 


stamens,  the  fifth  being  altogether  absent. 
The  genus  is  separated  from  Pentstemon 
by  this  latter  character  alone.  [W.  CJ 

TETUANTHERA.  An  extensive  genus  ! 
of  Lauracei p,  chiefly  found  in  the  tropics  [ 
and  warm  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemi-  I 
sphere,  one  species,  however,  extending  i 
to  as  far  north  as  Japan,  and  another  as  j 
far  south  as  New  Zealand,  but  very  few  j 
being  American.  The  majority  are  trees,  ; 
frequently  of  large  size,  having  evergreen  . 
or  rarely  deciduous  feather-veined  leaves,  j 
and  little  heads  or  umbels  consisting  of  '! 
numerous  flowers,  surrounded  by  an  in-  n 
volucrc  formed  of  four  to  six  broad  con-  f! 
cave  overlapping  bracts,  tfic  two  sexes  1 1 
I being  usually  produced  by  distinct  trees. 

T.  lauri/ofia  is  widely  dispersed  over 
| Tropical  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
j Archipelago  to  as  far  south  as  New  Guinea. 

I Its  leaves  and  young  branches  abound  in 
; a viscid  juice,  and  in  Cochin  China  the 
natives  bruise  and  macerate  them  until 
this  becomes  glutinous,  when  it  is  used  for 
I mixing  with  plaster  to  thicken  and  render 
it  more  adhesive  aud  durable.  Its  fruits 
j yield  a solid  fat,  commonly  used  in  the 
same  country  for  making  candles,  notwitli- 
' standing  its  disagreeable  odour.  [A.  SJ 

I TETRAPATHiEA.  A genus  of  New 
I Zealand  climbing  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Passiftoroceer,  and  differing  little  j 
from  Passijlora,  except  In  the  tendency  of  1 
the  flowers  to  become  dioecious,  and  in 
the  parts  of  the  flower  being  arranged  in 
fours.  The  flower-stalks  usually  bear  three 
flowers.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TETRAPIIIR.  A genus  of  acrocarpous 
mosses  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Tetraphidei,  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
peristome  having  but  four  teeth.  It  con- 
sists of  a single  species  only,  which  has 
somewhat  the  habit  of  a Milium,  and  oc-  | 
curs  in  shady  rocky  places,  at  the  decaying 
roots  of  trees,  and  on  hanks  in  a peaty 
soil.  The  stems  grow  from  a common 
base  as  in  Schistostega,  and  some  of  them 
hear  a little  cup-shapcd  cluster  of  gems  at 
the  top.  The  veil  is  mi  triform,  and  is  j 
irregularly  plicate,  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  Orlhntrichum.  The  genus  Tetradon - 
tiinn  (of  which  onespecies,  T. Promt ianum, 
js  of  rare  occurrence  in  Great  Britain)  is 
separated  from  it  on  account  of  habit,  the 
long  linear  but  minute  leaves  at  the  base 
being  very  peculiar.  A form,  sometimes 
separated  as  a species,  however  occurs,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  broader.  T.  repondum 
differs  in  having  lash-shaped  branrhletw, 
and  the  mouth  of  t lie  capsule  notched  or 
wavy  at  the  Interstices  of  the  peristome. 
Mr.  Wilson  believes  that  he  has  found  this 
in  a barren  state  in  Cheshire.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TETRAPHYLLOUS.  Four-leaved. 

TETRAPL  A SANDRA.  Under  this  name 
Is  described  a genus  of  Araluirete,  com- 
prising a lofty  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
aud  umbellate  inflorescence,  nat  ive  of  the 
Sandwich  Isles.  The  flowers  are  polyga- 
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mous ; the  calyx-tube  is  hemispherical, 
connate  with  the  ovary.  Its  limb  truncate 
or  slightly  flve-tootheil ; petals  seven  to 
eight,  epigynous,  slightly  coherent,  ca- 
ducous ; stamens  Inserted  with  the  petals, 
and  four  times  as  numerous  (twenty-eight 
to  thirty-two),  the  fllameuts  short;  ovary 
seven  to  ten-celled,  style  none;  stigma 
obscurely  radiated;  fruit  baccate,  with 
eight  to  ten  one-seeded  stones.  The  ge- 
neric name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
tetraplaeioa  ‘fourfold’  and  andra  ‘a  sta- 
men.’ [M.  T.  H.j 

TETRAPEEFRA.  A genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  consisting  of  one  species,  T. 
Thonningii,  a large  tropical  West  African 
tree,  with  opposite  .blplunate  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  flowers  agreeing  in  their 
technical  characters  with  those  of  Ade- 
nanthfra,  to  which  genus,  in  fart,  the  plant 
was  formerly  referred  under  the  name  of 
Ademutthera  tetrapiern.  It  Is,'  however, 
distinguished  by  the  singular  form  of  Its 
pods,  which  are  hard  and  woody,  of  a deep 
mahogany-colour,  and  beautifully  polished. 
They  are  blunt  at  the  ends,  flattened, 
slightly  curved,  with  thin  sharpish  edges  ; 
and  have  an  elevated  ridge  of  the  same 
form  and  structure  as  the  edges  of  the 
pod,  running  along  the  middle  of  both  flat 
sides  throughout  their  entire  length,  so 
that  at  first  sight  they  appear  like  four- 
winged pods.  Inside  they  are  transversely 
divided  into  a number  of  distant  onc- 
seeded  cells,  the  seeds  being  egg-shaped. 
Battened,  about  the  size  of  tamarind- 
: seeds,  and  surrounded  by  a pulpy  sub- 
stance, which  the  natives  of  the  Zambezi 
River  In  Eastern  Africa  employ  as  a deter- 
gent. [A.  8.] 

TETRAPOMA.  A genus  of  Cruciftras 
founded  on  the  Camelina  barbariwfulia. 

1 The  genus,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  Cnchlearia,  from  which  It  differs  chiefly 
by  the  pouch  being  four-valved,  one-celled, 
with  four  rows  of  seeds.  They  are  an- 
nuals or  biennials,  inhabiting  Siberia  and 
North-western  America,  having  the  habit 
of  Nasturtium  amphibium.  [J . T.  S.J 

TETRAPTEROPS.  Four-winged. 

TETR AFTER YGIPM.  A genus  of  Cru- 
cifer w,  consisting  of  a smooth  glaucous 
herb,  growing  In  Armenia.  It  differs  from 
/softs  In  the  cordate  pouch,  which  has  also 
two  narrow  wings  on  the  disk,  so  that  it  is 
four-winged.  [J.  T.  8J 

TETRAPYREXOFS.  Four-stoned. 

TETRAQTJETER.  Having  four  very 
sharp  and  almost  winged  corners. 

TETRASPORE.  In  the  rose-spored 
Algae  two  forms  of  fructification  are  uni- 
formly found— the  one  capsular.  In  which 
spores  are  fertilised  by  impregnation ; 
the  other  consisting  of  little  clusters  of 
spores,  in  most  cases  four  In  number,  but 
very  rarely  eight.  This  form  of  fruit 
does  not  seem  to  be  a mere  modification 
of  the  capsule,  but  rather  to  he  of  the 
nature  of  gemmae,  multiplying  the  in- 


dividual without  impregnation.  It  is 
called  tetrasporlc,  and  the  separate  bodies 
tetrnspores.  They  are  usually  formed  by 
the  division  (often  unequal)  of  one  globose 
endochrome,  three  of  the  four  divisions 
only  being  in  general  visible,  in  which 
case  the  fruit  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  trisporic.  When  all  four  are  visible 
at  once  the  division  is  said  to  be  crucial.  ' 
In  some  genera,  however,  the  oblong  or 
elliptic  endochrome  is  divided  transverse- 
, ly,  when  the  division  Is  called  zonate  or 
annular.  The  tetraspores  may  be  simply 
immersed  in  the  frond,  when  they  are 
! called  sori ; or  contained  In  external  warts 
or  excresences  (hemathecia),  or  in  proper 
| leaflets  (sporophyila),  or,  lastly,  in  elon- 
gated pod-like  processes  (stlchldla).  In 
I the  genus  Seiroepnra  they  are  disposed  in 
I necklace-like  branched  strings.  Decaisne 
was  inclined  to  consider  the  tetrasporlc 
fruit  as  the  normal  fruit.,  and  the  concep- 
tacular  as  gemmate ; but  In  this  he  has  not 
. been  followed  by  algologists.  [M.  J.  B.J 

[ TKTRASFORIC.  Composed  of  tetra- 
! spores. 

TETRASTICH0F8.  Having  a four-cor- 
nered spike. 

TETRATHECA.  A genus  of  Trrman- 
drace.ce,  inhabiting  Tasmania  and  the 
. southern  parts  of  the  Australian  Contl- 
! nent,  and  composed  of  twenty  species  of 
' heath-like  Bhrubs,  having  small  linear  lan- 
ceolate or  ovate  leaves,  generally  arranged 
In  whorls  ; axillary  solitary  flowers,  of 
| a purple  yellow  or  white  colour,  and  pos- 
, sesslng  the  peculiarity  of  only  opening  In 
a bright  sun  or  on  fine  days,  but  closing 
when  It  is  going  to  rain  and  on  the  ap- 
I proach  of  evening;  whilst  those  of  the 
allied  genus  Platythcca  are  not  affected 
by  any  meteorological  or  astronomical 
changes.  The  calyx  is  four  to  flve-cleft: 
the  corolla  composed  of  fonrorflve petals  ; 
the  stamens  are  from  eight  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, the  anthers  two  or  four-celled  ; and 
the  capsule  obovate  and  two-celled.  Se- 
veral species  have  been  introduced  in  our 
greenhouses.  [B.  8.J 

TETRATOME.  A genus  of  Alonimiacem, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  uni- 
sexual direclous  flowers.  The  males  have 
a somewhat  bell-shaped  perianth,  dilated 
at  the  throat,  while  the  limb  Is  divided 
into  four  segments,  two  of  which  are  pro- 
vided with  a jagged  appendage : and  the 
stamens  arc  numerous,  Inserted  on  the 
perianth  in  four  rows.  The  females  have 
a bell-shaped  perianth,  equally  four-cleft 
above,  adherent  below  to  the  ovaries, 
which  are  numerous,  attached  to  the 
interior  of  the  perianth,  each  having 
one  cell  containing  a single  pendulous 
ovule.  The  fruits  are  drupe-like,  and  very 
small.  The  generic  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  tetra  • fourfold  ’ and  tome  ‘ a 
segment,’  In  allusion  to  the  four-parted 
perianth.  The  species  aro  natives  of  Tro- 
pical America.  [M.  T.  it.] 

TETTER-BERRY.  Bryonia  dioica . 
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TETTEUWOItT.  Chelidonium  majus.  ^ 

TETTIGAHA,  or  TETTIGASS.  Cingalese 
names  for  Trichadenia  zeylanica. 

TEUCRIDIUM.  A genus  founded  on  a 
single  plant  from  New  Zealand,  which  re- 
sembles a Teucrium , though  it  belongs  to 
Yerbenacea.  It  Is  an  erect  branching  herb, 
with  a slender  stem,  opposite  petiolate  , 
entire  leaves,  and  solitary  axillary  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  bell-shaped,  with  five  sharp 
i teeth  ; the  corolla  is  hairy,  bell-shaped,  and 
! divided  into  obovate  marginal  lobes ; the 
four  stamens  are  exserted,  and  have  one- 
celled  anthers ; the  ovary  is  four-lobed  and 
two-celled ; and  the  fruit  is  a small  four- 
lobed  hispid  nut  buried  in  the  persistent 
calyx,  and  consisting  of  four  one-seeded 
acbenes.  C.] 

TEUCRIUM.  The  Germanders  and  their 
allies  form  a most  extensive  genus  of  lwrhs 
and  shrubs  belonging  to  the  Labiates,  com- 
prising nearly  a hundred  specie?,  widely 
dispersed  throughout  the  world,  but 
^bounding  chiefly  in  the  northern  tempe- 
rate and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  Their  flowers  have  a flve- 
toothed  calyx,  either  with  the  teeth  all 
equal  or  the  upper  one  much  broader;  a 
short-tubed  corolla,  with  the  four  upper 
lobes  short  erect  or  bent  forwards,  and 
nearly  equal,  and  the  lower  ones  much 
larger,  spreading  and  often  concave  ; four 
stamens  in  two  pairs,  projecting  between 
the  two  uppermost  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
the  lowermost  pair  being  the  longest ; and 
a style  divided  at  the  apex  into  two  nearly 
equal  prongs.  The  nuts  forming  the  fruit 
are  netted  or  wrinkled,  and  attached  near 
the  base  of  their  inner  sides.’ 

Several  species  of  Teucrium  were  for- 
merly reputed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues, 
and  found  a place  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
but  they  are  now  discarded  by  all  except 
rustic  practitioners.  There  are  three  Bri- 
tish species  T.  Chamcedrya , the  Common 
or  Wall  Germander,  at  one  time  employed 
in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  also  as  a 
febrifuge;  T.  Scordium,  the  Water  Ger- 
mander, a creeping  marsh-plant  with  a 
disagrees  blegarllc-like  odour  when  bruised, 
once  highly  esteemed  as  an  antidote  for 
poisons,  and  ns  an  antiseptic  and  anthel- 
mintic; and  T.  Scorodonia,  the  Wood  Ger- 
mander or  Wood  Sage,  an  extremely  bitter 
plant,  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  hops, 
for  which  it  is  said  to  be  substituted  In 
Jersey.  Of  the  other  species,  T.  Mnrum , 
or  Cat  Thyme,  causes  sneezing,  and  was 
formerly  included  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  employed  In  the  preparation 
of  compound  powder  of  Asarabacca,  but 
lavender-flowers  are  now  generally  substi- 
tuted for  it.  [A.  S.] 

TEYL-TREE.  Tilia  europtza. 

TEYSMANNIA  alti/rona , the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  tills  genus  of  palms,  is  a native 
of  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
w here  it  was  discovered  in  1836  by  M.  Teljs- 
mann,  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Gantetl 
at  Buttenzorg  in  Java,  after  whom  il  is 


named.  In  appearance  it  is  very  distinct 
from  the  generality  of  palms.  Its  leaves 
bearing  more  resemblance  in  shape  to 
those  of  the  plantain-tree  than  to  either  of  | 
the  ordinary  forms  of  palm-leaves.  It  has  I 
scarcely  any  stein  above-ground,  but  forma 
horizontal  ones  underground,  with  the 
growing  end  turned  upwards  and  bear- 
ing a crown  of  leaves  ; these  being,  in  this 
particular  palm,  of  a simple  somewhat  ! 
rhomboid  form,  rounded  at  the  top  aud 
narrowed  to  the  base,  measuring  between 
six  and  seven  feet  long  by  nearly  one-and-  i ; 
a-half  wide,  longitudinally  plaited  like  a 
fan,  and  upon  stalks  upwards  of  a yard 
long,  furnished  with  hooked  spines  along  I 
the  edges.  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  i 
call  this  palm  Belli  won  or  Belawan,  and  ! 
use  its  leaves  for  thatching  their  houses, 
for  which,  from  their  large  size  and  entire  ! 
form,  they  are  admirably  adapted.  As  a |j 
genus  it  is  closely  allied  to  Corypha , from  j 
which,  Indeed,  it  differs  mainly  in  habit;  i 
its  technical  characters,  with  the  excep-  ; 
tion  of  some  slight  differences  in  the  seed,  | 
being  almost  identical  with  those  of  that  i i 
genus.  [A.  8.]  | j 

THALAMIFT.OR.E,  One  of  the  four  I j 
large  classes  into  which  Decandolle  and  j 
others  divide  dicotyledonous  plants,  in-  i; 
eluding  all  those  orders  in  which  the  ma-  j 
I Jorlty  of  genera  have  distinct  petals,  in-  j i 
serted  with  the  stamens  on  the  receptacle,  i \ 
i under  or  Immediately  around  the  ovary.  | ! 

THALAM I FLORAL,  THALAMIFLO- 
BOU8.  Having  the  stamens  arising  im- 
j mediately  from  the  thalamus. 

THALAMIUM.  A hollow  case  contain-  | ; 
ing  spores  in  algals ; also  the  disk  or 
lamina  prolifera  of  lichens,  and  a form  of  I 
the  hyinenium  in  fungals. 

THALAMUS.  The  receptacle  of  a flower; 
the  part  on  which  the  carpels  arc  placed,  j | 

j THALASSIA.  A small  genus  of  marine  j 
I plants  found  in  the  Red  Sea  and  also  ou  ' 

I the  shores  of  some  of  the  West  Indian  i 
Islands,  belonging  to  the  Zosteracece , and  ] 
closely  allied  to  the  well-known  Rea-  , 
wrack  or  Grass-weed  of  our  own  shores.  I 
They  have  thin  narrow  very  blunt  entire  j 
or  fringe  toothed  leaves,  w ith  sheathing 
bases,  in  tufts  at  the  top  of  the  stems ; I 
and  flower-stalks  arising  from  the  centre  i 
of  the  leaves,  and  bearing  a terminal  spathe  ] 
consisting  cf  a single  split  leaf,  the  two  i 
i sexes  being  produced  on  different  plants,  j 
The  male  flowers  are  surrounded  by  three 
scales,  and  have  nine  stalk  less  conniving  I 
anthers  shorter  tlia.fi  the  scales.  The  fe-  I 
male  flowers  are  undescribed.  [A.  S.] 

THALARSICUS.  Reagrcen. 

THALASSIOPHYLLUM.  A most  re- 
markable genu?  of  At y o'  belonging  to  the  ’ 
same  group  as  Laminaria,  distinguished  4 
j by  the  frond  being  spirally  wound  round  | 

! the  stem,  like  the  network  of  Dictyunie , or  I 
the  frond  of  Riella.  The  following  de- 
; scrlptlon  is  taken  from  a translation  of 
! Merten’s  memoir  as  given  in  Hooker’s  Roto- 
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i nical  Miscellany * The  ocean  hardly  boasts 
a more  beautiful  production  than  this;  it 
Is  generally  about  the  height  of  a man, 
very  bushy  and  branched,  each  branch 
bearing  a broad  leaf  at  its  extremity, 
which  unfolds  spirally,  and  by  this  gradual 
development  produces  the  stem  with  its 
branches  and  lateral  divisions.  A spiral 
border  wound  round  the  stem  indicates 
the  growth  of  the  frond.  The  frond  pre- 
sents a convex  bent  lamina  without  nerves; 
j or  to  a certain  degree  a leaf  of  which  one 
half  is  wanting,  for  the  stem  may  he  con- 
sidered as  an  exceutric  nerve.  A number  of 
i long  rather  narrow  perforations,  arranged 
in  a radiate  form,  give  the  frond  the  ap- 
| pearance  of  a cut  fan;  these  perforations 
being  coeval  with  its  formation,  and  appa- 
ll rently  not  owing  to  inequalities  of  sub- 
i stance.  At  first  these  perforations,  which 
j are  situated  near  the  stem,  and  where  the 
I frond  Is  bent  in,  are  round,  and  have  their 
1 margins  turned  outwards ; but  by  the  sub- 
j sequent  growth  of  the  frond  they  become 
j longer,  and  their  margins  disappear.  In 
the  middle  of  the  frond  they  are  like  true 
clefts;  but  nearer  the  margins,  from  the 
greater  development  of  the  leafy  substance, 
they  are  more  contracted  in  their  breadth, 
i and  therefore  seem  round.  The  frond  has 
. a complete  and  entire  margin,  but  is  fre- 
• quently  torn;  its  substance  js  coriaceous. 

! The  root  resembles  that  of  the  larger  La- 
| minaritr,  but  is  more  woody.’  T.  CUtthnu 
I is  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Russian  Ame- 
rica In  the  Bay  of  Illuluk,  which  it  clothes 
! like  a thick  hedge  for  a space  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  from  the  land.  [M.  J.  B.J 

| THALAJ*SIOPHYTA.  A name  used  by 
i Lamouroux  for  Alger,  but  inapplicable 
! from  its  being  too  restricted,  and  exclud- 
I lng  all  fresh-water  species.  [M.  J.  BJ 

I THALAY,  THAULAY.  Indian  namCs 
for  the  fibre  of  Pandanus  odoratissimus. 

j THALIA.  A genus  of  Marantaceeg,  com- 
prising certain  herbaceous  plants,  natives 
! of  Tropical  and  Extratropical  America. 

\ The  leaves  are  stalked,  and  covered  with 
powdery  bloom  like  that  on  a plum.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  a stalked  panicle,  and 
are  concealed  between  two  bracts.  The 
j calyx  has  three  segments,  the  corolla  six  ; 

the  three  outer  of  these  nearly  equal,  the 
j three  Inner  unequal;  one  having  a slight 
I stalk,  another  two  thread-like  processes 
at  the  base,  and  the  intermediate  one  or 
lip  hooded  and  semicircular.  The  single 
thread  like  stamen  is  attached  to  the  inner 
petal,  that  has  the  two  proresses  at  the 
i base.  The  ovary  is  inferior  one-cel  led,  and 
contains  a single  ovule,  attached  to  its 
base.  The  style  Is  thick,  twisted  spirally, 
and  the  stigma  is' somewhat  tWOdipped. 

T.  dealbata  is  an  elegant  aquatic  plant., 
native  of  .South  Carolina.  Its  fine  glaucous 
foliage  and  elegant  panicles  of  purple  flow- 
ers render  it  a very  desirable  plant  for 
aquaria.  It  will  even  resist  our  winters. 
The  structure  of  the  leafstalk  in  this  plant 
Is  curious,  and  has  not  been  described 
fully.  In  the  interior  are  a number  of  air 


canals  having  at  Intervals  horizontal  par- 
titions, consisting  of  beautiful  star-shaped 
cells.  Traversing  the  air-canals,  and  pass- 
ing between  the  rays  of  the  star-like  cells, 
are  bundles  of  woody  tissue,  which  may 
| be  seen  even  by  the  naked  eye.  Under  the 
: microscope  these  wood-cells  or  fibres  are 
seen  to  be  here  and  there  marked  by  little 
I tubercles,  apparently  the  remains  of  cel-  j 
; luiar  tissue  ruptured  by  thedisproportion- 
j ately  rapid  growth  of  the  two  kinds  of 
tissue,  cellular  and  woody.  [M.  T.  31.]  j 

THALTCTRUM.  A well-marked  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  Ran  an-  ■ i 
culaccee , distinguished  among  ifs  allies  ; 
by  the  absence  of  petals  ami  of  appen- 
dages to  the  fruit.  Amongst  the  best-known  1 
species  is  T.  aquil eg i folium , the  Feather 
Columbine  (Pigamon  d feuilles  <T Avgolie  or  jl 
Columbine  plum etise  of  the  French  >,arobust 
bushy  herbaceous  plant,  with  glaucous  } [ 
leaves  tinged  with  purple,  and  large  pa- 
nicles of  flowers,  which  though  destitute  j! 
of  petals  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  i 
numerous  stamens  with  long  slender  flla-  j 
ments  and  large  sulphur-coloured  anthers.  ; 
It  is  a native  of  the  Alps,  and  is  commonly  I 
grown  in  shrubberies  and  old-fashioned  f 
gardens.  T.  gfaucum , a yet  more  robust  i 
plant  of  similar  habit,  is  a native  of  Spain,  j 
and  is  also  a handsome  plant. 

There  are  three  British  species:  T.Jfavum,  i 
the  Common  Meadow-Rue,  a tall  plant  with  ; 
glaucous  bl pinnate  leaves,  and  compact  j 
panicles  of  erect  flowers,  conspicuous  by 
their  yellow  stamens,  frequent  in  moist  i 
meadows  and  by  the  banks  of  rivers;  T.  I 
minus,  with  leaves  three  to  four  times  pin-  ! 
nate,  and  diffuse  panicles  of  drooping  j 
flowers,  mostly  found  in  chalky  or  magne-  • f 
sian  thickets  ; and  T.  alpinumtfTom  ten  to  !j 
twelve  Inches  high,  with  twice  temate  ij 
glaucous  leaves,  and  simple  stems  bearing  h 
a raceme  composed  of  a few  drooping  flow-  j 
ers.  Among  the  numerous  exotic  species, 
besides  those  mentioned,  several  are  to  he  f J 
met  with  In  English  gardens,  the  foliage 
of  all  of  which  more  or  less  resembles  in  if 
character  that  of  the  Common  Columbine,  j 
French  : Rue  des  pr£s;  German:  W’icsen-  | 
route.  [C.  A.  J.J  , | 

TTTALLODES.  »Of  or  belonging  to  or  !j 
proceeding  from  a thallus. 

THALLOGEX8.  A name  allied  by 
Llndley  and  others  to  comprise  those  j: 
cryptogams  which  arc  extremely  simple  I1 
in  their  structure.  And  exhibit  nothing  like  i! 

| the  green  leaves  of  pha*nogmns.  In  the  || 

! few  cases  in  which  there  are  leaf-like  ex- 
j pan  si  on  s they  are  not  arranged  eymraetri-  |, 
i rally  round  a stem,  and  are  destitute  of  all 
trace  of  stomates  and  breathing  pores,  j 
! In  a very  few  cases  only  Is  there  anything  ji 
like  trachea.*,  and  then  only  as  local  organs  j 
and  constituting  no  part  of  the  general 
| mass;  while  In  those  lichens  or  Algo’  II 
whose  stems  are  of  long  duration,  though 
there  may  l>e  something  like  centrifugal 
growth  Indicated  by  zones,  it  is  of  a totally  I 
different  nature  from  that  of  arrogens.  ; 

! The  most  definite  point  of  distinction. 
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however,  conslst3  in  the  fact  that  the 
spore  of  sacrogens  when  germinating 
produce  cither  a cellular  mass  or  plant,  in 
which  bodies  called  archegouia  are  formed, 
which  by  impregnation  produce  from  an 
embryonic  cell  either  a new  plant  or  a 
spore-bearing  capsule,  while  in  thallogens 
no  bodies  corresponding  to  srehegonia 
are  ever  produced.  The  spores  of  Puc- 
cinian  and  .Ecidiacci  indeed  produce  a sort 
of  preparatory  organism  described  above 
under  the  name  of  PffeOTOSPORB,  but  it  has 
nothing  homologous  with  the  prothallus 
of  acrogeus,  arising *as  it  does  from  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus,  and  not  from  the 
immediate  germination  of  the  spores. 
The  only  apparent  exception  amongst 
acrogens  is  that  of  Characem , but  the  in- 
fant state  of  the  nuclei  has  not  at  present 
been  accurately  observed. 

Thallogens  then  include  the  two  vast 
tribes  of  algals  and  fungals, of  which  the 
latter  are  divisible  Into  two  main  divisions 
Fungi  and  Lichens,  to  which  heads,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Algje,  we  must  refer 
for  particulars.  [M.  J.  B.J 

T HALLO  PH  YTES.  Thallogens. 

THALLUS.  A fusion  of  root  stem  and 
leaves  into  one  general  mass.  This  term, 
also  used  to  express  the  part  of  thallogens 
Immediately  bearing  the  fructification,  is 
applied  more  particularly  to  the  cellular 
mass  in  which  the  peri thecia  are  inclosed 
In  Uypoxylan , which  is  however  more  fre 
Quently  called  stroma,  or  still  more  espe- 
cially to  the  whole  vegetative  system  of 
lichens.  This  consists  of  several  distinct 
strata,  which  It  is  of  much  consequence  to 
distinguish  in  the  description  of  lichens. 
The  external  or  cortical  layers  consist  of 
closely-packed  often  cartilaginous  cells, 
formed  by  the  anastomosing  of  the  tips  of 
the  central  branched  threads , next  to  this. 
In  the  more  typical  lichens,  is  a layer  con- 
sisting of  globose  green  bodies  called 
gonidia.  generated  from  the  free  tfps  of 
some  of  the  same  threads  which  produce 
the  cortical  stratum.  In  collemals  these 
globules  form  little  necklaces,  are  quad- 
ripartite as  in  Omphalaria , or  fissl parous— 
produced  that  is  by  repeated  vertical  divi- 
sion, as  in  ftynali/ssa  and  Paulia.  This 
stratum  is  called  the  gouhnir.  Next  to 
this  comes  the  filamentous  medullary  stra- 
tum, which  gives  rise  to  all  the  others,  and 
from  which  alone  the  fruit  is  produced. 
This  consists  of  a mass  of  threads  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  constituting  the 
essential  part  of  the  llcherv  After  this 
follows  occasionally  a second  gonlmic 
stratum,  and  then  one  similar  to  the  cor- 
tical, giving  out  fibrous  processes  or  floccl. 
These  however  may  be  absent,  the  medul- 
lary stratum  resting  without  any  especial 
condensation  upon  the  matrix.  The  medul- 
lary stratum  may  be  clearly  traced,  giving 
rise  to  the  two  first,  and  also  to  the  con- 
densed tissue  which  immediately  bears  the 
asci  or  threads  of  the  spcrmatla.  Though 
the  walls  of  the  apotliecla  or  epermogonfa 
may  he  confluent  above  with  the  cuticle, 
from  which  they  differ  very  little  In  struc- 


ture and  often  in  substance,  they  may  be 
! distinctly  traced  below  to  the  medullary 
threads.  In  Coccocarpxa , if  indeed  it  be 
' not  a mere  parasite  as  Tulasne  suggests, 
j there  is  no  exeipulum  ; but  the  fructifying 
I mass  is  at  first  Inclosed  in  the  medullary 
j stratum,  through  which  it  at  length  bursts. 
! Our  own  observations  accord,  as  far  as  the 
| materials  which  we  have  had  at  our  dis- 
’ posal  go,  with  Tulasne's,  and  we  believe  all 
j the  genera  of  the  natural  order  of  Cocco- 
| carpci  to  be  parasitical,  and  the  entire 
; order  anomalous.  The  whole  plant,  in  fact, 
j appears  to  consist  of  fruit  without  any 
j especial  thallus,  though  sperniogonia  exist 
; as  well  as  in  other  lichens.  In  Ccrnogo- 
| mum,  which  is  Apparently  allied  to  limtara , 
! the  meduliary  stratum  is  free,  and  cx- 
i panded  like  the  mycelium  of  a fungus, 
with  an  almost  total  suppression  of  the 
upper  stratum.  Whether  this  is  the  effect 
' of  peculiar  conditions  or  a normal  struc- 
ture, as  is  most  probable,  remains  to  be 
seen.  A Biatora  lias  however  been  found 
in  Switzerland,  which  suggests  doubts.  In 
, some  abnormal  forms,  as  Lejtrana,  the 
gonimic  stratum  Is  predominant,  while  in 
L.  latebrarvm  the  threads  of  the  medullary 
stratum  are  still  evident.  [M.J  BJ 

THAMXIUM.  The  branched  bush-like 
thallus  of  lichens. 

| THAMNOMYCES.  A genus  of  Fungi 
! allied  to  Spharia  and  llyiMttplon,  in  which 
, the  common  thallus  nr  stroma  is  branched 
or  much  elongated,  and  the  perlthecla  are 
formed  of  the  medullary  substance  routed 
with  the  bark.  Most  of  the  speck‘9,  which 
i are  very  curious,  are  tropical ; but  one, 
T hippotrichioules , is  not  uncommon  in 
England  In  cellars  or  damp  rooms,  on  old 
matting  made  of  Scirpus  lacustrist  or  on 
hemp  sacks.  The  plant  is  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a horsehair,  much  branched,  and 
bearing  ovate  fruit  scattered  over  the  stem 
i or  branches.  As  far  as  this  species  is  con- 
cerned, tbo  genus  seems  the  same  with 
Rhizomnrpha  as  defined  -by  Fries.  The 
asci  are  at  length  absorbed,  and  the  dark 
elliptic,  sporidia  seem  naked.  [M.  J.  B.] 

THAMNOPTERIS.  A genus  of  nsple- 
nioid  ferns,  with  thick  erect  caudices,  and 
simple  coriaceous  fronds,  remarkable  in 
the  asplenioid  group  for  the  submarginal 
vein,  which  unites  the  apices  of  the  pa- 
rallel forked  oblique  veins,  ami  by  the 
long  narrow  linear  crowded  indusiate  sori. 
The  typical  species  is  often  calied  the 
Blrd’s-nest  Fern,  and  has  been  severally 
| called  Anplemum  Nidus  and  . Xeotttyteri 8 
vulgaris;  it  is  represented,  growing  on  a 
1 Ficus , in  Plate  lo,  fig.  /.  The  species  are 
I few  in  number,  and  chiefly  Eastern,  their 
I head  quarters  being  India,  the  Indian 
i Archipelago,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Australia, 

: Ac.  One  of  Hie  finest  is  T.  Mumf/oKo*  a 
I native  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  [T.  M.J 

j THAPSIA.  The  plants  belonging  to 
j this  geuus  of  VmbeUi/criT  were  In  very 
I ancient  times  celebrated  for  their  medici- 
j nal  products— the  Pyrenean  Silphium  or 
! Laser  Cyreniacum  being  generally  sup- 
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posed  to  have  :«»  ilie  prmluce  of  one  of 
tt.cm.  Tlie  species  arc  herbaceous  i*?ren- 
nials.  with  the  lower  leaves  once  twice  or 
thrice  pinnated,  ( r sometimes  even  til  re 
! high';,  divided, and  the tipper  ones  reduced 
1 . t i the  sheathing  stalk  only.  Their  flowers 
are  disposed  in  large  compound  many- 
rayed  umbels,  with  few  or  no  involucral 
leaves , and  they  have  the  rim  of  their  calyx 
flve-toothed,  and  the  points  of  their  ellip- 
tic yellow-coloured  petals  turned  in.  Their 
fruits  are  Rattened  from  the  hack,  each 
half  hav  ing  live  primary  and  four  secondary 
ribs,  tiie  tw  > Bide  ones  of  tiie  latter  h<  lug 
expanded  into  thin  entire  wings.  Abonta 
,1  zen  species  have  Iteen  (It  scribed,  but  lialf 
of  them  are  now  referred  toother  genera. 

Tiie  true  species  of  Thapeia  are  ail  natives 
I of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ram  an.  T.  garganicn  is  a native  of  South- 
ern Europe  from  Spam  to  <ir»  ece,  andalso 
of  Al»er  a,  where  it  is  called  Drlas,  and  Is 
i considered  by  the  natives  to  be  a specific 


somewhat  divergent , the  elliptical  fruit 
is  not  contracted  at  the  sides,  and  the 
convex  carpels  have  five  equidistant 
winged  ribs,  while  the  intervals  contain 
sin  - Ur  vltue,  and  the  commissure  has  two. 
The  genus  differs  from  Zisia  only  in  the 
structure  of  the  fruit.  Its  popular  Ame- 
rican name  is  Meadow  Parsnip.  [W  C.] 

TIT  A TCFI.  Calyptronoma  Sirartzii,  and  t 
Copemicxa  ctvrum.  — , PALMETTO.  Thri - 
n ax  purvtflora.  — , SILVER.  Thrinax 
argentea. 

THATCH-TREE.  A name  applied  to 
palms  generally  in  the  West  Indies. 

THAU  LAV  See  THAI,  AY. 

Tllfi.  (Pr.l  The  name  given  to  various 
plants  of  .which  tea-like  infusions  are 
made.  — A FOP  LON  Psoralen  glandu- 
loea.  — HOU.  Thea  Bvhxa.  — D'AME-  1 
lUQUE.  Cuprana  bijlora.  — D'EUUOPK.  i 
Ytroiuca  offlcinalie.  — I)E  LA  MARTI- 
NIQUE. Capraria  biflara.  — DE  LAMER 
I>r  SUD.  Lepioepermum  emporium.  — 

UK  LA  NOUVELLE  HOLLANDE.  Smilax 
gtycyphylla.  — DE  LA  NOUVELLE 
JERSEY.  Ceanothus  americanus.  — 
lOistVEGO  J lonarda  didyma.  — UK 

SANTK.  Capraria  biflora.  — DE  SIMON 
PAULI,  ilyrica  Bale.  — DES  ANTIL- 
LES. Capraria  biflora.  — DES  A PA 
LACHES.  Pniws  glair r . also  Yibumvm 
; c ' ' xirunder.  — DES  JESUITES.  Pearalea 
nuiericanw,  also  Ambrina  ambrasioidee.  — 

DU  LA  III:  A DOR.  Ledum  latifolinm.  — 

DU  MEXIQUE.  Ambrina  ambroeioides. 

I - DU  PARAGUAY.  Ilex  paraguayensie. 

\ THEACE.E.  MlrbePs  name  for  the  j 
Temslromiacea. 

THEA.  A genus  of  Temutrlimiareer.  A 
lew  modern  botanists  combine  the  two 
well-known  genera,  Then  and  Camellia, 
adoptlngfor  the  genus  the  name  Camellia. 
which  Is  the  oldest  of  the  two : hut  as  they 


astain-t  pains  Of  all  kinds,  every  part  of 
the  plant  heing  belli  to  lie  of  equal  efficacy. 
To  camels,  however,  It  Is  a .1.  ;idly  poison. 
Its  root  is  purgative.  '/  fiilphion,  often  re-  . 
garded  as  a variety  of  the  foregoing,  Is 
found  on  the  moontnins  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gyrene, 
and  Is  supposed  to  have  formerly  produced 
the  gum-rcsln  known  to  the  ancients  aB 
1 Laser  Ojrrenlacum,  sometimes  called  A»a- 
ilulcig  to  distinguish  It  from  Asa -frenda, 
both  of  tlieso  being  Include-!  by  the  Greeks 
under  tiw  name  Bllphion,  as  also  w ere  other 
i urn  bdltfcr*.  Representations  of  It  occur  , 
on  the  cofns  of  Gyrene.  fA.  S.j 

THA8PIDM.  A genus  of  North  Amerl-  i 
can  ortbospermomi  I'mbetU/erir,  consisting  : 
of  perennial  herbs,  w.iih  ternalely  or  hi- I 
tern  ately  divided  leaves,  the  radiral  ones! 
sometimes  undivided,  and  tbetmihels  ter- 
minal or  opposite  the  leaves,  wit  limit  an 
Involucre,  and  with  three  leaved  and  one- 
sided involucels.  The  calyx-limb  is  mi- 
nutely toothed;  the  elliptical  petals  are 
prolonged  Into  a long  ftiflexed  point ; the 
styles  are  slender,  as  long  as  the  ovary,  and 


have  from  the  time  of  Liutiteus  down- 
wards been  regarded  by  the  majority  as 
distinct,  we  shall  here  consider  them  so, 
more  especially  too  as  improved  and  bet- 
tor-marked characters  for  their  distinction 
have  lately  been  pointed  out.  Thea,  as 
now  defined,  is  characterised  by  the  calyx 
consisting  of  live  persistent  serais  with  . 
bracts  at  the  base,  by  the  inner  nr  free 
scries  of  stamens  agreeing  in  number 
with  the  petals  (viz.,  five  seven  or  elglitl, 
nd  by  having  only  three  styles;  while 
Camellia  has  numerous  deciduous  sepals, 
d ubie  as  marry  free  stamens  as  petals, 
and  normally  five  styles,  though  these  are 
sometimes  reduced  to  four  or  even  three. 

A int  her  distinction  consists  in  the  flowers 
of  Thea  being  turned  downwards,  whilst 
those  of  Camellia  are  erect.  The  fruit  of 
Thea  Is  three-celled,  usually  with  only  one 
seed  In  each  cell,  and  splits  at  maturity 
t rough  the  cells  into  three  valves,  each 
of  which  has  a partition  down  its  middle. 
Pile  genus  Is  confined  to  Upper  India, 
China,  and  Japan  ; and,  in  addition  to  the 
well-known  Tea-plant  cultivated  in  all 
these  countries.  It  contains  five  other 
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species,  none  of  wlilch,  however,  are  era- , extraneous  moisture  by  a short  exposure 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  tea.  All  are  In  the  open  air,  are  thrown  in  small  quail- 


evergreens,  and  cither  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  shining  leathery  leaves  and 


titles  at  a time  Into  round  Hat  Iron  pans, 
and  exposed  to  gentle  Hre-lieat  for  about 


white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  either  five  minutes,  which  renders  them  soft  and 


solitary  or  In  clusters  111  the  leaf -axils. 


pliant,  and  causes  them  to  give  off  a large 


The  native  country  of  the  Tea-plant,  ; quantity  of  moisture.  After  this  they 
like  that  of  many  others  which  have  been  j are  emptied  out  Into  bamboo  sieves,  and 


long  cultivated  by  man.  Is  uncertain. 
Hitherto  the  only  country  In  which  it  has 
been  found  In  a really  wild  state  is 
upper  Assam ; but  China,  where  it  has 
for  so  many  centuries  been  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  bas  not  yet  received 
so  thorough  an  exploration  by  botani- 
cal travellers  as  to  warrant  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  not  indigenous  to  any 


Thea  xiriUU. 
part  of  that  vast  empire. 


Japanese 


whilst  still  hot  repeatedly  squeezed  and  | 
rolled  in  the  hands  to  give  them  their  j 
twist  or  curl.  They  are  next  shaken  out  I 
I on  large  screens,  and  placed  In  the  open  ' 
i air  in  the  shade  for  two  or  three  days ; 
and  Anally  exposed  in  iron  pans  to  a slow 
and  steady  fire-heat  until  completely  dried,  1 
| care  being  taken  to  keep  them  in  constant 
motion  to  prevent  burning.  The  chief  ' 
j difference  in  the  manufacture  of  genuine  j 
(Jreen  Tea  consists  in  the  leaves  Indng  so  \ 
j long  exposed  to  the  air  after  rolling  that 
fermentation  does  not  take  place,  and  in 
not  being  subjected  to  such  a high  tern-  j 
perature  in  the  final  drying,  but  the  I 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  j 
Green  Tea  consumed  in.  Europe  and  Arne-  i 
rira  is  coloured  i^tlfleially  by  the  Chinese  I 
to  suit  foreign  trade.  The  Chinese  dis- 
tinguish a great  number  of  varieties  of  1 
Tea,  some  of  which  sell  for  as  much  as  i 
50«.  per  lb. ; but  these  fine  kinds  will  not 
bear  a sea-voyage,  and  are  used  only  by 

• the  wealthier  classes  in  China  and  Russia,  I 
I to  which  country  they  are  carried  over-  • 

land.  In  ordinary  commerce  four  kinds  ct  j 
j Black  ami  six  of  Green  Tea  ore  recognised,  j 
! but  the  difference  between  them  consists 
chiefly  in  glze,  the  several  kinds  being  ob- 

• tallied  by  sifting.  The  principal  Black  1 
j Teas  arc—  Bohca, I lie  coarsest  kind,  but  now 

seldom  if  ever  imported,  Congou,  which  l 
forms  the  bulk  of  our  tea;  Souchong  and 


tradition,  however,  which  ascribes  its  in-  Pekoe , both  finer  and  dearer  kinds,  while 
troduction  to  China  to  an  Indian  Buddhist  1 the  Green  Teas  ore  Hyson  Skin , Ticankay 
priest  who  visited  that  country  in  the  I Hyson , Young  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gun- 
sixtli  century,  favours  the  supposition  of  powder— the  latter  being  the  smallest, 


its  Indian  origin. 


closest  curled,  and  generally  the  youngest  i 


It  was  at  one  time  commonly  supposed  j leaves,  and  the  llys<m  Skin  the  largest, 
that  the  two  well-nuyked  sorts  of  Tea,  least  curled,  and  oldest. 

Black  and  Green,  wer^thc  produce  of  dig-  Tea  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
tinct  species  ; but  Mr.  Fortune  has  proved  Dutch  East  India  Company  some  time  in 


that  the  Chinese  manufacture  the  different  ! 
kinds  indiscriminately  from  the  same  : 
plant;  and  botanists  are  now  pretty  gene- 


the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  it  does  net  appenr  to  have  made 
its  wrny  into  England  before  A.n.  1660; 


rally  agreed  that  the  two  supposed  Chinese  and  although  the  English  East  India  Corn- 


spec  les,  called  T.  Bohca  and  T.  viridis , are 
nothing  more  than  varieties  of  one  and 


pany  turned  their  attention  to  the  tea- 
trade  in  1678,  when  they  Imported 4,713  lbs , 


the  same  species,  for  which  Linnaeus'  it  was  still  a rarity  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
name,  T.  chinensis , is  adopted,  and  of  teenth  century.  The  official  trade  accounts 
which  the  Assam  Tea-plant  (sometimes  commence  in  1725,  in  which  year  370,323  lbs. 
called  T.assamica ) Is  merely  a third  va-  were  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


riety,  or  perhaps,  indeed,  the  wild  type. 


Half  a century  later  the  quantity  had 


Though  the  produce  of  the  same  variety  \ risen  to  5,648,1 88  lbs.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
of  the  Tea-plant,  the  Black  and  Green  j present  century  the  quantity  entered  for 
Teas  prepared  for  exportation  are  mainly  home  consumption  was  23,730,150  lbs.; 
the  growth  of  different  districts  of  China,  while  in  1861  it  was  no  less  than  77,949,404 
the  Black  Tea  district  being  situated  in  ; lbs.,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  latter 
the  provinces  of  Fokien  and  Kiangsi,  and  quantity  amounting  to  5,521,3201.,  the  duty 
the  Green  in  Chekiang  and  Nganwhi ; being  l*.5d.per  pound.  In  1863  upwards  of 


but  the  two  kinds  may  be  produced  in 
either  district,  the  difference  being  caused  j 


136,000,000  lbs.  were  imported,  of  which 
85,206,779  lbs.  were  entered  for  home  eon- 


solely  by  the  diverse  methods  of  prepa-  sumption.  At  present  the  duty  Is  6c/.  per  lb.  , 
ration.  For  the  manufacture  of  Black  Physiologists  are  not  thoroughly  agreed  , 
Tea  the  freshly-gathered  leaves,  freed  from  ! as  to  the  effeals  of  tea  upon  the  human  | 
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system.  Its  most  active  principles  arc 
theine  ami  a volatile  oil , to  which  latter  its 
flavour  and  odour  are  due,  and  which 
possesses  narcotic  and  intoxicating  proper- 
ties ; hut  it  also  contains  fifteen  percent,  of 
.1  Hinton  or  nutritious  matter,  and  more 
1 than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  tannin.  The 
! late  Professor  Johnstone  endeavoured  to 
explain  its  action  by  slating  that  the  theine 
lessened  the  waste  of  the  body,  and  con- 
ftO'piLntly  lessened  the  necessity  for  and 
t;.us  stood  in  the  place  of  food,  while  the 
win  ten  actually  nourished  the  body;  but 
Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  recently  6hown 
these  statements  to  be  fallacious,  only  a 
trilling  proportion  of  the  gluten  being 
taken  up  by  boiling-water,  and  the  theine 
promoting  instead  of  retarding  vital  ac- 
j i Mon,  thereby  increasing  the  bodily  waste. 
He  sums  up  its  action  thus  * It  Increases 
the  assimilation  of  food,  both  of  the  fiesh 
and  heat-forming  kinds;  and  with  abun- 
dance of  food  it  must  promote  nutrition, 
whilst  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  food  it 
increases  the  waste  of  the  body.’  [A.  8.] 

THEC.T1.  A term  sAnetimes  used  for 
the  capsules  of  mosses,  or  for  the  asci  of 
fungi  and  lichens,  but  now  generally  cx- 
I*  plotted  as  unnecessary.  [M.  J.  BJ 

TilECAFHORE.  The  stalk  of  an  ovary. 

THEET-8EE,  or  TH1TKEE.  Mclanorrhaa 
usitatissima , which  yields  the  varnish  of 
! Martaban. 

THEINE.  A crystalline  principle  found 
in  tea  and  a few  other  vegetable  substances. 

I It  is  considered  identical,  or  nearly  so, 

I I with  the  caffeine  of  coffee,  and  the  guara- 
! | nine  of  guarana.  See  Thka. 

| THEKEL.  A Chilian  name  for  the  pur- 
gative diuretic  infusion  of  the  leaves  of 
I Charadodia  chilensie. 

!i  TBELEOl’HYTON.  A genus  of  Oirnn- 
; | podiacea,  from  the  sandy  coast  of  Tas- 
: | mama.  They  are  smooth  herbs  covered 
with  watery  papillae,  the  stems  prostrate, 
I bearing  monoecious  flowers— the  females 
i axillary,  the  males  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  They  differ  from  Atriplex  In 
[ habit,  in  the  flve-lobed  calyx  of  the  male 
flowers,  and  In  the  urceolate  two-lobed 
ralyx  (bracts  of  some  authors)  which  en- 
closes the  fruit.  [J.  T.  S.] 

THELEPHORA.  A genus  of  Fungi, 
which  was  formerly  almost  of  the  same 
extent  as  the  natural  order  Auriculurini, 
but  is  now  confined  to  those  species  whose 
hymenlum  shows  slight  traces  of  papllle 
or  veins,  and  Is  confluent  with  the  pileus, 
which  has  no  cuticle  and  is  of  a fibrous 
texture.  The  veins  and  papilla),  It  should 
lie  observed,  are  not  distinct  growths,  as 
In  the  lower  Agaricmi  or  Hydnei,  but 
depend  entirely  upon  the  structure  of  the 
pileus.  The  more  highly  developed  species 
liave  a central  stem,  with  a regular  pileus. 
To  these  succeed  others, in  which  the  pileus 
Is  variously  divided,  still  retaining  a stem; 
and  then,  through  a series  of  lateral-stem- 
med or  stemless  species,  we  arrive  at  those 


which  are  totally  resuplnate.  Amongst 
the  latter  we  have  oue  or  two  which 
are  Injurious  to  fabricated  timber,  espe- 
cially T.  puteana,  which  is  extremely  liy- 
grometric.  They  inay,  however,  readily  bo 
destroyed  by  a strong  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  species  occur  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  especially  abundant 
and  prominent  In  the  United  States  ; but  , 
the  finest,  amongst  which  is  T.  dmdritica 
(which  without  sufficient  reason  has  been 
erected  into  a distinct  genus,  because  it 
exhibltsthetypical  characters  of  Thcleptu>ni 
more  perfectly  than  others),  arc  essentially 
tropical.  We  possess,  however,  some  beau- 
tiful representatives,  amongst  which  T. 
cari/ophyllita,  with  its  funnel-shaped  or 
variously  Incised  pileus.  Is  the  most  inte- 
resting. T.  lariniata  is  perhaps  the  most 
common,  and  Is  abundant  every  where  in 
heathy  pinewoods,  attaining  often  a con-  ! 
slderable  size.  Some  of  the  species  are  un- 
pleasantly distinguished  by  their  disagree- 
able smell.  The  best-known  is  T.  pnlmata, 
but  this  is  far  surpassed  by  T.  fattidinaa  : 
both  are  British  species.  [M.  J.  11] 

THELESPEJ1MA.  A genus  o ’■  Compo- 
sitrr,  comprising  a Brazilian  perennial, 
with  much-divided  leaves  and  terminal 
flower-heads,  surrounded  by  a double  in- 
volucre, whose  outer  series  of  scales  are 
shorter  than  the  Inner,  which  are  some- 
what united  together.  The  receptacle  is 
covered  with  membranous  scales,  white  at  I 
thelrmargins,  and  bears  a number  of  yellow 
tubular  flve-toothed  florets.  The  fruits 
arc  somewhat  compressed,  and  surmounted 
by  a two-awued  pappus.  [M.  T.  SI  J 

THKLYGONUM.  A genus  of  Chencrpodi- 
acea,  which  however  is  referred  by  some 
authors  to  Urticacta,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  stipules.  It  consists  of  a j 
smooth  somewhat  succulent  herb,  inhabit- 
ing the  Mediterranean  region,  with  stalk-  i 
cd  oval  leaves,  the  lower  ones  opposite, 
the  upper  alternate.  The  flowers  art' sessile 
axillary  and  moncegjous ; the  males  two  or 
three  together,  hractless,  with  a two- 
leaved perlgone,  and  twelve  to  twenty 
stamens ; aud  the  females  one  to  three, 
with  numuroUH  bracts.  The  capsule  is 
leathery,  Indehlseent,  with  a single  horse- 
shoe-shaped seed.  T.  Cynocrambe  Is  suit- 
acrid  and  slightly  purgative,  but  is  some- 
times used  as  a potherb.  [J.  T.  8.] 

THELYMITRA.  A rather  extensive  ge- 
nus of  terrestrlai  orchids,  belonging  to  the 
Keottea.  The  perianth  is  regular,  spread- 
ing, aud  the  lahcllum  sessile,  spurless. 
They  are  herbs,  with  fascicled  or  tuberous 
roots  ; while  the  stems  have  one  sheathing 
leaf,  and  bear  the  blue  white  pink  or 
yellow  flowers  In  loose  spikes.  This  genus 
may  !>e  recognised  from  all  others  by- 
having  the  segments  of  the  perianth 
and  of  the  labellum  nearly  equal,  and  the 
hood-shaped  column  enclosing  the  sub- 
erect  anther.  All  the  described  species, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  T.  javaniea, 
which  Is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Java, 
are  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  ! 
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name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  these  that  the  Carao  Is  prepared.  When  I; 


! the In*  ‘a  woman  'and  mxtra  ‘ a cap,  in  a 1 1 u - 
i slon  to  the  hood-shaped  eoluinn.  Mac- 
dunaldia  Is  generally  referred  to  this 
genus.  LW.  B.  HJ 

THELYPTERIS.  Lastrea. 

! THEOBBOMA.  This  genus  Is  named 
! from  the  Greek  words  lhe.ua  ‘god’  and  brn- 
] ma  ' food,’  iu  consequence  of  the  well- 
; known  Cacao  or  Chocolate  being  the  pro- 
duce  of  Its  seeds.  It  is  a group  of  tropi- 
cal American  DyttncriacetF,  consisting  of 
j eight  or  ten  species  of  small  trees,  with 
large  entire  leaves,  and  solitary  orclustered 
i flowers  growing  from  the  sides  of  the  old 
branches  and  steins,  and  producing  largo 
five-celled  more  or  less  pentagonal  fruits, 
with  a thick  tough  almost  woody  rind, 

1 each  cell  containing  numerous  seeds  em- 
bedded in  pulp.  The  seeds  are  destitute 
of  albumen,  and  have  large  thick  crumpled 
oily  cotyledons.  The  flowers  have  a deeply 
five-parted  calyx  ; five  hooded  petal  Si  ter- 
minated by  spatula-shaped  or  roundish 
i appendages;  ten  stamens  united  together 
i at  the  bottom,  five  being  sterile  and  alter- 
nate with  the  petals,  and  five  fertile  and 
opposite  or  enclosed  in  them,  each  of  the 
latter  bearing  two  doilhle-celled  anthers; 
| and  a Hve-cleft  style. 

I T.  Curtin  was  the  first-known  species  of 
| the  genus,  and  the  Carao  or  Coeoa  of  com- 
i merer  is  now  usually  said  to  he  produred 
by  it,  though  it  is  probable  that  several  of 
j the  other  species  afford  a considerable 
I _ 


Tlicobroma  Cacao, 


portion.  It  Is  a small  tree,  seldom  more 
than  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high  ; and 
lias  large  oblong  taper-pointed  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  (lowers  with  a rose-coloured 
calyx  and  yellowish  petals.  Its  fruits  vary 
from  six  to  ten  inches  In  length  and  three 
■ to  Bvc  in  breadth,  and  are  oblong,  blunt, 
I and  marked  with  ten  elevated  ribs  running 
I lengthways.  Each  fruit  contains  between 
fifty  and  a hundred  seeds,  atid  It  la  from 


ripe  the  fruits  turn  yellow  outside;  and  I1 
they  are  then  gathered  by  hand,  and  after- 
wards split  open  and  the  seeds  removed.  | 
These  are  then  made  to  undergo  a slight  j 
amount  of  fermentation  or  sweating,  last-  i 
lug  from  one  to  two  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  their  colour;  and  are  after-  ! 
wards  exposed  to  the  sun  dally  for  about  I 
three  weeks,  or  until  they  arc  thoroughly  ; 
dry,  when  they  are  packed  for  exportation,  i 

The  cultivation  of  the  Cacao-tree  Is 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Tropical 
America ; hut  the  hulk  of  the  Cacao- 
seeds  brought  to  England  comes  from  our  i 
West  Indian  Colonics,  principally  from 
Trinidad  and  Grenada.  In  18(53  our  imports  i 
n mounted  to  S, 692,965  lbs.,  hut  only  4,106,468 
lbs.  were  for  home  consumption,  the  re-  :! 
inaluder  being  re-exported.  An  import  | 
duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  ts  charged 
upon  them.  To  prepare  them  for  use  the  j , 
seeds  are  roasted  in  revolving  metal  cy-  I 
linders,  then  bruised  to  loosen  tlielr  skins  ; [ 
(which  are  removed  by  fanning),  and  the  | 
; cotyledons,  commonly  called  ‘cocoa-nibs,’  j 
afterwards  crushed  and  ground  between  I 
heated  rollers,  which  softens  the  oily  mat-  1 
ter,  and  reduces  them  to  an  uniform  pasty 
; consistence.  This  is  then  mixed  with  vari- 
I able  amounts  of  sugar  and  starch  to  form  I 
the  diffirent  kinds  of  cocoa,  or  sweetened 
and  tiavoured  with  vanilla  or  other  sub-  j 
stances  for  the  formation  of  chocolate. 

As  an  articlo  of  food  cocoa  Is  excecdlng- 
■ ly  valuable,  from  the  large  amount  of  mi- 
1 tritive  matter  It  contains ; hut  asa  refresh- 
I ing  beverage  It  Is  much  inferior  to  either 
tea  or  coffee,  owing  to  tiie  large  amount 
! (50  per  cent)  of  fat  which  It  contains, 

| and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
substance  Is  taken  Into  the  stomach,  while 
with  tea  or  coffee  only  an  Infusion  is  drunk. 

It  contains  a peculiar  principle,  which  is  I ■ 
culled  theobromine.  The  European  consunip-  | 
tion  of  Cacao-seeds  Is  estimated  at  nearly 
forty  millions  of  pounds,  the  Spaniards 
being  the  largest  consumers.  [A.  SJ 

THEOBROMINE.  The  peculiar  princi- 
ple of  cocoa. 

THEO-METL.  Agave  Theomctl. 

THEOPHRASTACEJE.  A small  order  , 
proposed  by  Alphonse  Decandolle  for  Thm- 
phriutu  and  a few  allied  small  genera, 
which  differ  from  other  ifprei-nacea  chiefly 
in  the  presence  of  scales  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolla,  alternating  with  its  lobes.  It 
is  more  frequently  reduced  to  a tribe  of  : 
Ul/rrinacete. 

THEOPHRASTA.  This  genua  of  Myrsi-  \ 
nactm  comprises  a few  nolde-ldoklng  1 
shrubs,  with  unhranchcd  stems,  hearing  | 
at  the  top  tufts  of  long  rigid  spiny  holly-  | 
like  leaves,  from  the  axiis  of  some  of  ] j 
which  the  racemes  of  flowers  are  pro-  I ! 
duced.  The  calyx  is  deeply  flve-clcft;  the  I 
corolla  somewhat  bell-shaped,  flve-lobed,  j 
with  live  fleshy  scales  in  its  throat,  alter-  | 
listing  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  ! | 
with  the  live  stamens;  the  anthers  con-  J 
verge  Into  a cone,  their  connectives  being  | 
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also  prolonged  In  tbe  form  of  a sharp 
J point ; the  ovary  is  one- re  I led,  with  a een- 
I tral  placenta;  and  the  fruit  is  succulent. 

I It  is  said  that  a kind  of  bread  is  made  from 
! the  seeds  of  T.  Jtumiri  in  San  Domingo, 
where  the  plant  is  known  as  Le  petit  Coco. 

I i From  their  handsome  foliage  thisand  other 
species  are  very  ornamental  In  hothouses 
| In  this  country.  [if.  T.  M.j 

THEOPYX  IS.  The  name  of  a perennial 
herb,  with  leafy  stem  aud  umbellate  flow- 
ers, belonging  to  the  Primulaeea.  The 
calyx  Is  flve  to  six-parted,  its  segments 
! glandular ; the  corolla  Is  not  described  ; 
the  style  Is  undivided  ; the  capsule  flve  to 
slx-valved;  ami  the  seeds  furnished  with 
i three  wings.  The  single  species  of  this 
| genus  is  a native  of  Chill.  [M.  T.  M.J 

THERESA.  A genus  of  Lnhiatm  con- 
tabling  a single  species  from  (Thill,  a plant  I 
nearly  related  to  Soilellaria,  differing 
l chiefly  in  having  the  limb  of  the  corolla 
almost  entire.  ['V.  CJ 

THERESIA.  A genus  of  Lilinctte  pro-  , 
I posed  by  Koeh  to  receive  tlie  Fritillaria  1 
perniea,  whirli  lias  the  scaly  bulb  and 
| much  of  the  habit  of  the  true  lilies.  It 
' differs  from  both  Fritillaria  and  /.ilium  in 
! the  hypogynous  Insertion  of  the  stamens,  ! 
j and  the  inconspicuous  stigma.  T.  jiersica  j 
i is  a talllsh  glaucous  plant,  with  the  leaves 
I obliquely  twisted  (somewhat  as  in  those  of  | 
Alstr/jmtrUi),  and  a term!  :m!  raceme  of 
drooping  green  and  purplish  flowers.  It  i 
is  a native  of  Mount  Ararat,  aud  a second 
species,  which  has  the  fetid  odour  of  the 
crown-imperial,  has  been  lately  added 
from  the  district  between  Beyrout  and 
Damascus.  [J.  T.  8.] 

THERMOPSIS.  A genus  of  paplllona-  | 
renus  Lfguminnsa,  comprising  a number  \ 
of  North  Asiatic  and  American  herbs,  with 
palmate  downy  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  : 
in  terminal  dusters.  The  calyx  Is  irregu-  , 
larly  live-cleft;  the  standard  is  roundish, 
notched,  reflected  at  the  sides,  as  large  as 
! the  wings  ; the  stamens  are  ten  in  number,  ; 
and  distinct : the  ovary  many-ovuled ; the 
stigma  terminal.  The  fruit  Is  a linear  or 
curved  compressed  legume.  T.  fabacra 
from  North  America,  T.  lanceolata  from 
Siberia,  and  other  species  are  cultivated  In 
gardens  In  this  country.  [M.  T.  M.] 

1 THESIPM.  A genus  of  unpretending 
J herbaceous  plants  l>ebmglng  to  the  Snnla- 
Uwt<r,  among  which  they  are  distinguished 
; by  tbe  following  characters  Perianth 
four  to  flve-cleft, persistent;  stamens  with 
a small  tuft  of  hair  at  the  base;  stigma 
simple:  fruit  crowned  by  the  perianth.  The 
I genus  Is  represented  In  Britain  by  T.  linn- 
, phi/tlum,  the  Bastaid  Toadflax,  a humble 
| spreading  plant,  with  very  narrow  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  simple  or  branched  leafy 
racemes  of  minute  white  flowers,  which 
| are  stalked,  and  furnished  each  with  three 
bracts.  It  Is  a plant  of  uncommon  oc- 
currence, growing  In  high  chalky  pastures. 
None  of  the  foreign  species  possess  at- 
tractive properties.  [C.  A.  J.) 


THESPE81A.  A small  genus  of  entire- 
leaved  tropical  trees  belonging  to  the  Hal- 
vaceit,  characterised  by  its  flowers  having 
an  entire-rimmed  calyx,  surrounded  by  an 
outer  calyx  or  Involucre  of  three  leaves, 
which  Boon  falls  off;  by  its  simple  style, 
furrowed  towards  the  thickened  top  and 
liearing  flve  distinct  stigmas  ; and  by  its  i 
hard,  almost  woody,  and  generally  unopen- 
ing flve-celled  fruits,  the  cells  of  which 
contain  several  large  obovoid  seeds. 

T.  popuhica,  the  hest-known  sgiecles,  Is 
an  extremely  common  tree  on  the  sea- 
shores of  most  eastern  tropical  countries, 
and  also  In  Western  Africa,  the  West  | 
Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  It  forms  a tree  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  and  has  a dense  head  of  foliage,  on 
account  of  which  it  Is  called  the  Umbrella-  I 
tree  in  Borne  countries,  and  Is  planted  in  I 
many  tropical  districts  for  the  sake  of  its  I 
shade,  and  for  forming  avenues.  Its  leaves 
are  large  roundish  heart-shaped  and 
pointed;  and  Its  flowers, which  like  those  ! 
of  many  mallowworts  are  large  and  showy, 
are  at  first  yellow  with  a purple  central  I 
spot, but  change  altogether  to  purple  before 
they  die  off  in  the  evening.  Several  parts 
of  the  tree  are  applied  to  useful  purposes. 
The  Inner  bark  of  the  young  branches 
yields  a tough  fibre,  fit  for  cordage,  and 
used  in  Demerara  for  making  coffee-bags, 
and  the  finer  pleres  of  It  for  cigar  enve-  j 
lopes.  The  wood  Is  considered  almost  Inde- 
structible under  water,  and  Is  therefore  I 
used  for  boatbuilding;  besides  which  Its  ; 
hardness  and  durability  render  it  valuable  1 
for  eabinetmakfng  and  building  purposes, 
wliile  in  Ceylon  It  Is  employed  for  gun- 
stocks.  Tbe  flower-buds  and  unripe 
fruits  yield  a viscid  yellow  juice,  useful  ! 
as  a dye,  and  a thick  deep  red-coloured  oil  | 
Is  expressed  from  the  seeds.  [A.  SO 

THESPIS.  A genns  of  Arleraerm  or  ! ; 
Composilir,  comprising  certain  Indian  1 
herbs,  witli  toothed  leaves,  and  axillary  or 
terminal  flower-stalks,  bearing  small 
flower-beads,  surrounded  by  Involucres  of  i 
numerous  oblong  scales.  The  receptacle 
Is  flat,  and  bears  a number  of  tubular 
florets,  the  outer  of  which  are  female,  the 
central  male.  The  fruits  are  surmounted  \ 
by  a short  pappus  of  seven  or  eight 
whitish  or  reddish  hairs.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TnEVETTA.  An  American  genus  of 
Apori/nacem,  formerly  combined  with  the 
Asiatic  genus  Cerbera,  from  whlcn  its 
single  two-celled  ovary  and  winged  seeds 
distinguish  It.  The  half  dozen  siiecles 
belonging  to  It  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  . 
inhabiting  the  West  Indian  Islands  and 
Tropical  America  from  Mexico  to  Brazil 
and  Peru.  Their  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
their  flower-cymes  terminal  or  lateral. 
The  flowers  have  a 11  ve-parted  calyx , with 
numerous  glands  at  the  base  inside;  a 
salver-sliaped  corolla,  with  the  tube  en- 
largln  g uwards,  and  closed  in  above  them 
by  flve  scales,  and  a two-celled  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  a ring-like  five-notched  disk. 
The  fruits  are  slightly  fleshy,  and  contain 
a hard  stone,  divided  into  two  cells,  each 
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pell  containing  two  slightly  winged  seeds  . lar  campanula  to  perianth,  with  six  lobes,  of  j 
T.  neriifolia  has  large  saffron-coloured  j which  flve  are  produced  into  long  tails ; by  n 
flowers  three  inches  In  length,  and  is  | its  six  stamens;  and  by  its  one-celled  1 


I commonly  cultivated  In  Tropical  America  I 

I I as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub,  or  for  mak- 
| ing  hedges.  Its  bark  is  reputed  to  possess 

I powerful  febrifugal  properties,  while  its  | 

I milky  juice  is  a dangerous  poison,  and  its  ; 

! fruits  are  likewise  regarded  as  noxious, 

! though,  according  to  Dr.  Secmaun,  a 
■ gentleman  in  Panama  ate  four  of  them 
j when  a boy,  without  injury.  [A.  8.J 

THEY  A.  An  Indian  name  for  Shorea 
j robust  a. 

THIBAUDIA.  A beautiful  genus  of 
' vacciuiacouus  shrubs,  chiefly  found  in  i 
Peru  and  New  Grenada,  though  the  species 
of  one  group,  forming  the  genus  Ayapctes  \ 

I of  some  authors,  are  met  with  in  India,  j 
j Java,  and  Madagascar.  They  have  leathery  ! 

! | evergreen  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes 
(sometimes  collected  in  great  fascicles  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots)  of  very  handsome 
tubular  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  is 
I frequently  scarlet,  sometimes  tipped  with 
I green  or  yellow.  The  calyx-tube  is  con- 
I nate  with  the  ovary,  its  limb  four- 
toothed  ; the  corolla  is  conically  tubulose,  I 
with  a flve-toothed  limb  ; the  stamens  are 
ten  in  number,  the  anthers  two-horned  at 
the  apex  , and  the  ovary  is  flve-celled,  with 
numerous  ovules  in  eacli  cell.  The  globose 
berry  is  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyx. 
Some  of  the  species  are  to  be  met  with  in  , 
the  hothouses  of  this  country.  [T.  M.] 

THINOGETON.  A genus  of  Atropacea* 

( Solanacea ) comprising  an  herbaceous 
plant,  native  of  the  seashores  of  Columbia. 
The  calyx  is  flve-toothed;  the  corolla  funnel 
or  bell-shaped;  the  stamens  flve,  of  une- 
qual length,  the  anthers  opening  longitu- 
dinally ; and  the  ovary  two-celled,  sur- 
mounted by  a style,  winch  Is  dilated  at  the 
top.  The  fruit  is  berry-like,  and  enclosed 
in  the  enlarged  calyx.  The  generic  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  thin  ‘the 
seashore' and  geitnn  ‘near  to,’  in  reference 
to  the  habitat  of  the  plant.  [M  T.  MJ  , 

THISANTIIA  A small  group  of  plants 
formerly  Included  In  and  forming  a sec- 
tion of  Crassulat  the  type  of  the  order  of 
! houseleeks  It  Is  entirely  confined  to 
South  Africa,  and  Is  composed  of  little 
annual  succulent  herbs,  with  forking 
stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  small  flowers—  ; 
the  low-er  ones  solitary  in  the  forks  of  the  | 
stems,  and  the  upper  clustered.  They  | 
have  a five-cut  calyx,  a flvi'-parted  corolla,  i 
five  stamens  alternate  with  and  shorter  j 
than  the  corolla  segments,  and  flve  free 
ovaries  (without  scales)  ripening  Into  as 
many  follicles,  each  containing  not  more 
1 than  two  seeds.  [A.  8.] 

THISMIA.  A small  leafless  erect  herb 
from  the  Tenasserlm  coast,  the  place  of 
the  leaves  occupied  by  small  scales ; the 
flowers  few.  In  a terminal  raceme,  rather 
large  for  the  plant,  of  a yellow  colour  va- 
riegated with  red.  It  forms  a genus  of 
I Bwrmanniacece , distinguished  by  its  regu- 1 


ovary,  with  three  parietal  placentas. 

THISTLE  Carduus.  — , BLESSED.  [! 
Cnicus  benedictus.  — , CARLINE.  Carlina.  r 
— , COTTON  Onopnrdon  A cant  hi  urn . — , I; 
CREEPING.  Cirsium  arvense.  — , I)IS-  ji 
TAKE.  Carthamus  lav  at  us.  — , FISH-  ; ! 
BONE.  Chama'peuce  Casaboncc.  — , ELTL-  1 
LEIt'S.  Dipsacns  Fullonum.  — , GLOBE. 
Eehinops.  — , GOLDEN.  Scolymus ; also  ; 
Prntca  Scolymus.  — , HOLY.  Carduus  \ 
(Silpbiim)  mariayius.  — , HORSE.  Cirsium.  j 
— ,J  ERSEY.  Cent  a u rca  Isnardi.  — , MELON.  I 
Melocaetus.  — , MEXICAN.  Erptbrnltma 
conspicua.  — , MILK.  Sitybnm  tor  Card uus) 
marianum.  — , MUSK.  Carduus  nutans. 

— , OUR  LADY’S.  Sit  y bum  marianum.  — , 
PLUME.  Cirsium  ; also  applied  to  Carduus 
lanceolatus,  and  some  other  species  having 
a feathery  pappus.  — , SAFFRON.  Cartha- 
mus  tinctorius.  — , ST.  BARNAbY’S.  i 
Centaurea  solstitialis.  — , SCOTTISH.  Ono-  : 
pordon  A cant  hium,  one  of  the  plants  con- 
sidered to  be  the  emblem  of  Scotland. 

— , SOW.  S<mchn8.  — , SPEAR.  Carduus 
lanceolatus , generally  regarded  as  the  na- 
tional emblem  of  Scotland.  — , STAR. 
Centaurea  Calcitrapa.  — , SYRIAN.  No  to- 
basis  syriaca.  — , TORCH.  Ccrcus.  — , 
YELLOW  Argemone  mexicana. 

THITSEE.  Melanorrhcea  usitatissima , | 
the  Varnish-tree  of  Burmah. 

THLADIANTHA  dubia  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a genus  of  Cucurbitacecr  from 
China  and  India,  forming  a tall  scram- 
bling pale-green  pubescent  branched  : 
climber,  with  simple  tendrils,  broadly 
ovate-cordate  irregularly  toothed  leaves, 
and  bright-yellow  axillary  flowers,  which 
are  dioecious.  The  males  are  dimorphous, 
with  a rampanulate  calyx-tul>e,  and  large  | 
coniplanate  sepals  — the  larger  flowers  1 
with  the  petals  nearly  free  erect,  forming 
a rampanulate  corolla  longer  than  the  j 
sepals,  and  the  smaller  ones  having  the  i 
petals  shorter  than  the  sepals;  the  anthers 
are  live,  one-celled.  The  females  have  the 
calyx  and  corolla  of  the  males,  with  their 
short  style  terminated  by  reniform  capi- 
tate stigmas.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  very  | 
succulent,  with  about  twelve  longitudinal 
ribs  connected  l>y  network,  between  which 
the  surface  is  hollowed.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  the  Himalayas.  [T.  M.] 

THLASPL  A genus  of  unpretending 
herbaceous  plants  giving  name  to  the  j 
tribe  Thlaspidcat  of  cruciferous  plants.  I 
The  characters  are Pouch  laterally  com-  ! 
pressed,  notched,  valves  winged  at  the 
back;  cells  two  to  eight-seeded,  T arvense , 
the  Field  Penny  Cress  or  Mlthridate 
Mustard,  occurs  ns  a weed  in  cornfields,  in 
some  places  in  great  abundance.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  Inches, 
with  bright-green  oblong  leaves,  which 
are  toothed,  and  at  the  base  arrow-shaped ; 
the  stems  are  slender,  and  bear  numerous 
minute  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  very  large  orbicular  pouenes,  rendering 


thla]  Clje  CreaSurji  o£  botany.  1U6 

fhc  p!3iit  conspicuous,  when  It  often  bearing  five  flowers.  These  Jitter  have 
perhaps  but  for  them  would  remain  un-  four  sepals,  four  smaller  petals,  a corona 
noticed  among  other  weeds.  T.  perfuliar  of  line  threads  arranged  in  one  row,  and 


turn  a rare  species  occasionally  found  in  eight  stamens.  By 
chalky  pastures,  is  best  distinguished  by  may  be  distinguished, 
its  pouches,  which  are  inversely  heart-  „„ 

shaped.  French : Bourse  de  Pasteur ; tier-  rHOSMMiIA.  * 
man : Birteidasche.  [C.  A.  J.J  rnewe,  comprising  a it 


By  these  characters  it 
lied.  [M.  T.  MJ 


taped.  French  : Bourse  de  Pasteur ; Her-  THONNINGIA.  A genus  of  Dalanopho- 
au : Birtentaschc.  [C.  A.  J.J  mccer,  comprising  a fleshy  parasitical  leaf- 

less  plant  growing  on  the  roots  of  trees 
TH LASPI  BLANC  VIVACE.  (Fr.)  Iberia  in  Western  Tropical  Africa.  The  root- 


temperviren*. 


DE  LA  PETITE  ES-  stock  is  brown,  and  sends  up  flower-stalks 


PECE.  Iberia  cimaro.  — DES  JARDI-  , 
NIERS.  Iberia  umbellatn.  — JACNE.  ! 
1 Alyaanin  aaxatile.  — VIVACE.  Iberia  ^ 
aemperJV>rena. 

THLIPSOCARPUS.  A genus  of  Com- 
! poeitM,  whose  species  have  a similar  habit 
and  form  of  leaf  to  those  of  Taraxacum. 
The  involucre  consists  of  two  rows  of  or- 
gans—the  inner  of  numerous  erect  scales, 
the  outer  of  eight  or  nine  spreading 
bracts ; the  corollas  are  all  straii-shaped, 

I yellow  above,  purplish  below ; the  outer 
fruits  are  compressed,  rough,  marked 
on  one  side  by  two  or  three  ridges,  the 
inner  more  slender,  cylindrical,  tapering 
towards  the  top;  the  pappus  is  uniform, 
and  consists  of  two  rows— the  inner  row 
of  Are  long  scales,  prolonged  at  the 
apex  into  a rough  lnir ; the  outer  row  of 
; numerous  rough  hairs,  shorter  than  tho 
inner  series.  The  plant  Is  a native  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Spain, 
i Tlie  generic  name  refers  apparently  to  the 
I!  roughness  of  the  fruit:  it  is  derived  from 
j ■ thlibo  ‘ to  rub  against.’  CM.  T.  M.j 

1 THOM  ASIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 

i shrubs,  natives  of  the  south-western  dls- 
j tricts  of  Australia,  and  belonging  to  the 
Buttneriacew..  The  leaves  are  covered  with 
1 I star-shai>ed  hairs,  and  provided  with  per- 
manent stipules;  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters,  opposite  the  leaves,  and  have 
each  a tripartite  bract  at  the  base  of  the 
' petaloid  bell-shaped  five-parted  calyx  ; a 
corolla  with  live  small  scale-like  petals, 
or  none ; ten  stamens,  five  of  them  sterile. 


\ 1 1 1 > I - clothed  with  red  scales;  the  stamens  are 
lITNK.  united  together  into  a solid  column,  ; 
Ibens  ! which  is  garnished  with  a few  scales  to-  i 
wards  its  base.  CM.  T.  MJ 


awl-shaped,  distinct  or  foliatum. 


THORA.  Ranunculus  Thora. 

THORS’.  A common  name  for  various 
thoru-liearlng  trees,  especially  applied  in 
this  country  to  the  CraUrgus  Oxyueantha. 

— , BLACK.  Prunus  spinota.  — , BUCK.  ' 
Rhnmnus.  — , BUFFALO.  Acacia  latro- 
num.  — , CAMEL'S.  Alhagi  Camelorum. 

— , CHRISTS.  Paliunu  aeuleatua.  — , 
EGYPTIAN.  Acacia  vera.  — , ELEPHANT.  I 
Acacia  tomentosa.  — , EVERGREEN. 
CraUrgus  Pyracantha.  — , GLASTON- 
BURY. CraUrgus  Oxyacantha  praicox.  ' 
— , GOATS.  Astragalus  Tragacantha.  — , 
IIAW.  CraUrgus  Oxyacantha.  — , JERU- 
SALEM. Parkinsonia  arnica  to.  — , LILY. 
Catesbtra  spinosa.  — , MOUSE.  Centaurea 
myacantha.  — , ORANGE.  Citriobutus. 
— , SALLOW.  Jlippophae  rhawnnides . 
—.THIRSTY.  Acacia  Seyal.  - WASH-} 
INGTON.  CraUrgus  cur  data.  — , WHITE. 
Cratatgus  Oxyacantha;  also  Cratwgus 
punctata,  the  hardwood  of  which  is  used 
In  Canada  for  engraving.  — , of  West 
Indies.  Macromerinm jamaiemsc.  —.WIL- 
LOW. Bippophae  rhamnoides. 

THORN-APPLE.  Datura  Stramonium. 
THORN-BROOM.  Vlex  europwus. 

THOROUGH-WAX,  or  T HO  ROW- WAX. 
Bupleurum  rotundi/olium. 

1 THOR0UGHW0RT.  Eupatorium  per- 


united;  a three-celled  ovary;  and  a rap-  | tHOTTEA.  A tropical  Asiatic  shrub, 
I sular  fruit,  wlp  few  seeds,  iwovlded  with  con8t|tutiug  a genus  of  Aristolochiacece. 
1!  a little  strophioleor  crest.  Five  or  six  of  yju,  stem  is  wavy,  jointed,  swollen  at  the 
; the  species  are  valued  in  this  country  as  j0jnts  . t)„.  leaves  entire ; the  flowers  very 
elegant  greenhouse  plants.  The  flowers  larKej  j,,  clusters  opposite  the  leaves;  the 
I are  white  or  purple,  and  the  plants  hav  e perianth  |,ag  a four-sided  tube,  which 
very  much  the  general  appearance  of  some  ,. x panda  above  into  a bell-shaped  coloured 
species  of  bolanum,  CM.  T.  M.J  and  three-cleft  limb,  downy  within,  and 


THOMASSTNIA.  A small  genus  estab- 
lished to  Include  several  perennial  umbel- 


and  three-cleft  limb,  downy  within,  and 
somewhat  prickly  without ; the  stamens 
are  from  thirty  to  forty  in  number,  ndhe- 


IISJICU  bU  IIIUUUC  BLtuni  L't-It-Iiiiiai  UU»"V»  . _ .1  

liferous  herbs,  which  differ  from  Angelica  rent  to  a disk  s it n n ou n 1 1 n g . the ^ ovary , 
in  tlie  want  of  general  or  partial  invo-  r'tid  confluent  with  the  style,  stigma  de- 


lucres;  in  the  free  calyx,  with  five  ovate  pressed,  radiate  ; fruit  rod-like,  quadran- 
acnmlnate  teeth  ; in  tlie  roundish  fruit,  , gular,  two-celled.  CM- T-  MJ 

with  five  equidistant  ribs ; and  In  the  j -pHOUINIA.  Under  this  name  was  for- 
acutely  carlnated  commissure  of  the  car-  j mrr]y  included  several  genera  tielonging  to 
P?1®.  Ttle  three  species  are  nativesiif  the  ,nflerent  natural  orders,  but  it  is  now  ex- 
Mediterranean  region.  [w.u.J  . ciugivel}-  applied  to  a genus  of  Sapindacea, 

THOMPSONIA.  A shrub,  native  of  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  frequently 
Madagascar,  lias  been  considered  to  form  of  climbing  habit,  and  natives  of  Bra7.il 
a separate  genus  of  Passiflnracerr,  under  and  of  Tropical  Australia.  The  leaves  aro 
the  above  name.  It  has  unequally  pinnate  sometimes  simple, hut  usually  pinnate ; and 
leaves,  axillary  tendrils,  and  flower-stalks  the  flowers  grow  In  axillary  racemes,  occa- 


slonally  replaced  by  tendrils.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  four  or  flve  In  number; 
stamens  eight,  inserted  within  a thick 
disk,  ovary  three-lobed,  with  a single 
ovule  In  each  of  its  three  compartments ; 
fruit  a three-winged  samara.  T.pinnata 
Is  cultivated  as  a stove-plant  in  this  coun- 
try. The  genus  Is  named  In  honour  of 
M.  Thouin,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
Paris.  CM.  T M.] 

THREE-CLEFT,  THREE-PARTED.  Split 
into  three  parts  or  divisions,  deeper  than 
when  three-lobed. 

THREE-EDGED.  TIaving  three  acute 
angles  with  concave  faces,  as  the  stems  of 
many  plants. 

THREE-LOBED.  Divided  Into  three 
lobes  or  segments. 

THREE-VALVED.  Applied  to  capsules 
which  open  by  three  valves  or  divisions. 

THRELKELDTA.  An  Australian  genus 
of  Chenopodiaeece,  comprising  a smooth 
branched  undershrub,  with  alternate  semi- 
terete  leaves,  and  solitary  sessile  axillary 
flowers,  which  have  an  urceolate  perlgone 
with  three  membranous  scales  within 
the  margin ; three  stamens,  opposite 
the  scales;  and  an  utricle  enclosed  In  the 
enlarged  tteshy  perlgone,  with  a single 
vertical  seed.  [J.  T.  8.] 

THRIFT.  Armeriavulgaris.  —.PRICK- 
LY. Acantholimon. 

THRINAX.  A small  and  principally 
West  Indian  genus  of  Fan  Palms  t Palma - 
cere),  distinguished  from  its  congeners  by 
its  flowers  having  a deeply  six-cut  calyx  ; 
no  corolla ; six  nine  or  twelve  stamens 
joined  together  at  the  bottom ; and  a 
simple  ovary  containing  a single  erect 
ovule,  and  terminated  by  a hollow  one- 
sided funnel-shaped  stigma.  Six  or  eight 
species  are  known,  all  comparatively  low- 
growing  palms,  seldom  exceeding  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  frequently  not  moro 
than  ten;  having  their  trunksclothed  with 
the  persistent  bases  of  old  leaves  or  mark- 
ed with  circular  srars.nnd  bearinga crown 
of  much-cut  fan-shaped  leaves.  Their 
flower-spikes  grow  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  have  thcirstalks  sheathed  with 
numerous  spathes  ; the  flowers  being  of  a 
greenish  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
producing  little  round  one-seeded  fruits. 

In  Jamaica  these  palms  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Thatch-palmB,  from 
their  leaves  being  used  for  thatching,  for 
which  some  of  them  are  admirably  adapted. 
One  of  them,  T.argentea , the  Sliver  Thatch- 
palm,  is  usually  said  to  yield  the  young 
unexpanded  palm-leaves  Imported  from 
the  West  Indies  under  the  name  of  Pal- 
metto Thatch,  and  extensively  employed 
for  making  palm-chip  hats,  baskets,  and 
other  fancy  articles ; but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  leaves  are  gathered  from 
several  species,  while  In  the  United  States 
those  of  the  allied  genus  Sabot  are  substi- 
tuted. The  tough  leafstalks  are  also  split 
into  strips  and  woven  into  serviceable 


baskets,  and  the  undeveloped  leaves  or 
cabbage  forms  an  excellent  vegetable.  T. 
argentea  is  likewise  a native  of  Panama, 
where  it  is  called  Palma  de  escoba,  or 
Broom-palm,  its  leaves  being  there  mado 
| iuto  brooms.  [A.  S.1 

I THRINCIA.  A genus  of  stemless  hcr- 
; baceous  plants,  with  rough  leaves,  and 
solitary  yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cichoracecc  of  compound  flowers.  The 
| characters  are -.—Involucre  unequally  im- 
bricated ; pappus  of  the  outer  florets  short  i I 
, and  scaly,  of  the  inner  plumose;  receptacle 
naked.  T.  hirta,  the  only  British  species, 
is  a common  plant  on  gravelly  pastures 
and  commons,  sending  out  from  the  crown 
i of  the  root  a few  horizontal  or  ascending 
! lanceolate  often  runcinate  ieaves,  and 
j slender  scapes  bearing  each  a solitary  yel- 
! low  flower.  The  fruit  of  the  inner  florets 
is  beautifully  striated  and  marked  with 
, raised  dots.  The  foreign  species  possess 
no  at  tract!  ve  properties  which  render  them 
worthy  of  cultivation.  [C.  A.  J.] 

THROAT.  The  orifice  of  a monopetalous 
flower. 

THRO  AT  WORT.  Trachelium’,  also  Cam- 
panula Cervicaria  and  Digitally  purpurea. 

— .GREAT.  Campanula  '/Yachelium. 

THRUMWORT.  Actinocarpus ; also 

Amaranthus  caudatus. 

THRYALLI8.  A genus  of  .Vatpighiaccir, 
consisting  of  Brazilian  climbing  shrubs, 
whose  young  branches  and  inflorescence 
are  covered  with  star-shaped  hairs.  The 
calyx  is  five-parted,  without  glands;  the 
corolla  yellow,  of  flve  stalked  petals  ; sta- 
mens ten,  all  fertile,  the  filaments  united 
at  the  base;  ovary  three-celled;  styles 
three ; fruit  surrounded  by  the  enlarged 
calyx,  and  consisting  of  three  lndehlsceut 
carpels.  One  or  two  species  are  in  culti- 
vation  as  stove-climbing  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

' THRYPTOMENE.  The  name  of  a shrub 
i belonging  to  the  Chamwlauciacece,  and 
native  of  South  western  Australia.  The 
leaves  are  somewhat  cylindrical,  spine- 
pointed  ;andthc  flower-stalks  axillary  soli- 
tary, one-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
The  calyx-tube  is  marked  with  ten  ridges, 
its  limb  divided  into  flve  petalold  seg- 
ments: petals  live,  stamens  ten,  all  fer- 
tile, the  anthers  roundish,  with  a small 
terminal  gland , ovary  one-celled,  with  one 
or  two  ovules ; fruit  capsular.  [M.  T.  M ] 

THUI  A.  (Fr.l  Thuja  orientalia.  — TH fi- 
ll! AC  A L.  Thuja  occidentals. 

TH  UJ  A.  The  deri  vation  of  this  name  is 
said  to  be  from  thyon  ‘ sacrifice,'  the  resin 
of  some  of  these  plants  having  been  used 
Instead  of  incense  The  genus  is  Included 
In  the  cupressineous  division  of  Coniferm, 
and  consists  of  evergreen  trees  natives  of 
North  America.  One  species  is  very  com- 
mon in  English  gardeusuuder  the  name  of 
Arbor  VUm,  the  origin  of  which  designa- 
tion Is  uncertain.  The  branches  are  very 
numerous,  the  smaller  ones  arranged  in 
two  rows,  and  covered  with  small  closely-  1 1 


Gtje  Crrarfurn  of  Botanp. 


pressed  inxenge-ehaped  leaves  arranged  in 
four  ranks.  Students  are  apt  to  mistake 
the  small  brandies  and  consider  them  as 
leaves,  by  overlooking  the  minute  closely- 
pressed  true  leaves.  The  male  (lowers  are 
borne  In  small  ovoid  lateral  catkins;  the 
stamens  themselves  are  in  four  rows,  the 
anther-scales  having  on  their  under-sur- 
face four  pollen-sacs  bursting  lengthwise. 
The  female  Cones,  borne  on  the  game  plant 
as  the  male  ones,  are  - ditary  and  terminal ; 
each  consists  of  eight  to  twelve  oppo- 
site woody  scales,  mueronate  at  the  ai>ex  - 
the  outer  ones  with  two  winged  seeds,  the 
Inner  ones  sterile. 

T.  ocri  Icntnli « is  the  American  Arbor 
Vltte,  a hardy  evergreen  shrub,  which 
thrives  well  in  almost  any  situation.  The 
plant  I*  everywhere  jiervailed  by  a powerful 
aromatic  odour,  and  the  leaves  have  been 
used  as  a remedy  for  rheumatism,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sudorific  properties.  In 
America  the  wood  of  the  tree,  which  there 
attains  a much  greater  height  than  with 
us.  is  used  for  posts  and  other  similar 
purposes.  T.  oriental)*,  the  Chinese  Ariior 
Vine,  Is  sometimes  put  Into  a distinct 
germs  on  account  of  its  roundish  cones, 
more  numerous  scales,  and  wingless  seeds 
'see  Biota;,  It  is  a native  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  a closer  habit,  ha*  its 
branches  directed  more  vertically  upwards, 
and  It  - leaves  are  smaller  and  more  dense- 
ly packed  than  in  the  American  species. 
Tills  plant  has  a pungent  aromatic  odour; 
tiie  young  branches  are  said  to  be  used 
for  a yellow  dye.  and  the  wood  is  made  use 
of  where  something  is  required  to  with- 
stand humidity.  (If.  T.  M.J 

THUJ.ECARPUS.  Juniperus. 

THUJOPSIS.  A genus  of  cuprcsslneons 
| Cont/erte , consisting  of  Japanese  trees, 
with  whorled  pendentbranches,  the  smaller 
twigs  being  very  numerous  and  two-rank- 

d.  Th  0 leaves  are  opposite,  overlapping, 
| or  sickle  shaped  and  sharply  pointed.  The 


m 


Thujopsh  dotabrata. 


under-surface ; and  the  females  succeeded 
by  terminal  cones,  which  are  somewha  \ 
globular  when  ripe,  the  scales  woody  Im- 
bricated and  five-seeded,  the  seeds  Is-ing  1 
winged.  Tldolabraia,  a recently  introduced 
shrub  from  Ja|  at.,  is  anoble-looking  plant, 
and  promises  to  bear  our  climate.  T.  Urlt- 
n rt  has  foliage  resembling  that  of  a Seta-  | 
gnulla.  T.  pygmtta  and  T.prorlrala  are  re-  | 
markable  for  their  peculiar  dwarf  depress-  . 
ed  haliit  of  growth.  [11.  T.  MJ 

THUXBERGIA.  A considerable  genns 
of  Acanlhacea,  containing  a uumlier  of  . i 
climbing  herbaceous  plants  from  Africa  ; 
and  Tropical  Asia,  with  large  coloured 
dowers.  The  calyx  Is  very  short,  truncate 
or  toothed,  and  concealed  between  two 
large  liracl lets  , the  five  corolla-lobes  are  i 
nearly  equal  and  spreading:  the  four  sta- 
mens have  parallel-celled  clliate  anthers ; 
the  stigma  is  shortly  bllobed ; the  cap- 
sule Is  globose  and  seed-bearing  at  the 
base,  and  terminates  In  a flattened  beak, 
two-celled  with  one  or  generally  two  seeds 
In  each  celt  The  seeds  are  globular,  liol-  , 
lowed  out  on  the  inner  face,  and  Inserted 
on  a cupular  expansion  of  the  placenta. 
The  members  of  this  genus  are  extensively 
rnltivated  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. , [W.  G.] 

THUNDER  DIRT.  The  name  in  New 
Zealand  for  the  gelatinous  volva  of  Tleodtc- 
tycn,  which  is  or  was  formerly  eaten  by  the 
natives.  CM.  J.  a] 

THUNDER-PLANT.  Sempervivum  tec- 
torum. 

THUNDERSTROKE.  See  BROJtTESIS, 

THUNIA.  A genus  of  orchids,  consist- 
ing of  one  species  from  Tropical  Asia  for- 
merly referred  to  Phajus.  It  is  an  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  distant  oblong  strongly- 
reined  leaves,  whose  sheathing  liases 
clothe  the  stem ; the  flowers  are  six  or 
eight  together,  in  a pendulous  raceme 
furnished  with  large  deciduous  bracts; 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  white : lip 
shorter,  the  sides  Involute,  the  extremity 
spreading  fringed,  white  with  IIiips  of 
S'urple  hairs.  [W.  B.  H.J 

THURBERTA.  A genus  of  Ualvacea, 
comprising  a tall  handsome  smooth  her- 
baceous plant,  native  of  Texas.  The  leaves 
are  tripartite ; and  the  (lowers  white  or 
red,  with  scattered  black  dots.  The  outer 
calyx  has  three  persistent  leaves;  the 
inner  or  true  calyx  is  enp-sitaped;  the 
stamens  are  united  into  a column,  sur- 
1 rounding  or  enclosing  the  undivided  style; 

I the  ovary  is  three-celled,  each  compart- 
ment being  partially  subdivided  into  two,  ! 
and  containing  six  to  eight  ovules;  the 
stigma  is  club-shaped;  the  fruit  capsular  , 
ihree-celled  three-valved,  the  valves  with 
linin’  margins.  [M.  T.  M.J  i 

THUS.  Frankincense,  a resinous  exuda- 1 
tion  from  AMe»  excelsa. 


flowers  are  monoecious  . the  males  in  soli-  rHYLACIUM.  A germs  of  the  Cappa-  '] 
tary  cylindrical  catkins,  with  anther-scales  ridacece,  comprising  certain  shrubs,  natives  1 1 
having  three  to  five  pollen-sacs  on  their  of  South-eastern  Africa.  The  calyx  Is  in  I 
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I shape  like  a pod,  and  opens  transversely  and  dry  pastures  is  a familiar  example"  ' 
by  a lid,  the  corolla  Is  absent;  stamens  belongs  to  the  Labials ; and  is  widely  dis-  ' 

| numerous;  ovary  one-celled,  stalked;  persed  over  Europe,  Northern  Africa'  and' 
stigma  sessile ; fruit  one-celled,  with  nu-  Central  Asia,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  I 
i merous  seeds.  The  name  of  the  genus  is  Mediterranean  region  Between  fortv 
derived  from  the  Greek  thulax  ‘ a pod.’  in  and  fifty  species  of  it  arc  described  ail  1 
allusion  to  the  peculiar  calyx.  [M.T.  M.]  low  much-branched  spreading  or  dcc’um-  | 
THYM.  (Pr.)  Thymus.  — DE  CRETE.  shrubby  herbs,  frequently  covered  j 

Thymus  capitatus.  with  hoary  hairs ; and  having  small  entire 

leaves,  often  with  their  edges  turned  in, 

TfJYMBRA.  A genus  of  Labiates,  con-  a,ul  dense  terminal  leafy  heads  or  loose  I 
tabling  a single  species,  a native  of  the  spikes  of  purple  or  rarely  white  flowers.  j 
eastern  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  The  Wild  Thyme,  T.SerpyUum,  is  com- 
Isa  low  rigid  Bhrubby  plant,  with  narrow  ! mon  throughout  Temperate  Europe  and 
i llnear-cillate  leaves,  and  many-flowered  ! Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  It  has  pro- 
! whorls,  more  or  less  approximated  at  the  cumbent  stems,  with  numerous  short  as- 
ends  of  the  axillary  branches.  The  oblong  cending  branches,  ending  in  short  loose 
calyx  Is  two-lipped,  and  the  throat  is  leafy  whorled  flower-spikes;  the  leaves 
villose : the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  I being  egg-shaped  and  narrow,  and  more 
erect  and  emarginate,  and  the  lower  is  ! or  less  fringed  towards  the  bottom, those  of 
| spreading  and  trifld,  the  four  stamens  the  flower-spikes  being  similar  but  smaller 
have  glabrous  filaments  . the  style  is  bifld,  There  are  two  varieties— vulgaris,  with 
with  subulate  lobes,  and  a minute  term!-  smaller  strongly-veined  leaves,  and  man-  ’ 


nal  stigma  [W  C.j  j tana,  with  larger  leaves  and  longer  more 

THYME  Thvmut  BASH  Cain  erect  brandies.  The  Lemon  Thyme  of  the 
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whorls  are  in  loose  terminal  heads,  or 


THYMELACE.E.  An  order  of  apetalous  some  of  the  lower  ones  are  remote  from 
dicotyledons,  consisting  chiefly  of  shrubs  t,le  others ; the  leaves  of  the  whorls  are 
or  small  trees,  or  rarely  undershrubs  or  blunt,  while  the  ordinary  ones  are  sharp- 
I herbs,  remarkable  for  the  great  tenacity  pointed.  In  the  South  of  Prance  an  es-  I 
of  their  Inner  bark.  The  leaves  are  entire,  sential  oil  distilled  from  It  is  imported  i 
without  stipules ; the  flowers  usually  see-  hi  to  this  country  and  sold  its  marjoram-  j 
. sile,  In  heads  or  spikes,  or  solitary,  often  , oil,  for  which  it  is  substituted.  [A.  S.]  | 

sweet-scented.  The  order  is  chiefly  cha-  The  Common  Thyme,  a native  of  Spain 
racterised  by  a tubular  iierianth,  with  four  a,>d  Italy,  Is  recorded  as  having  been  In- 
or  five  lobes,  and  bearing  either  as  many  troduced  Into  this  country  about  a.p.  1548, 

I or  twice  as  many  stamens  In  its  tube,  and  or  perhaps  earlier.  Its  usesare  well  known. 

often  small  scales  at  the  mouth ; and  by  a The  leaves,  both  in  a green  or  dried  state, 

I simple  ovary  within  the  perianth-tube,  are  employed  for  seasoning  soups,  stews, 
with  a short  simple  style,  and  a single  sauces,  and  stuffings,  to  which  they  give  an 
pendulous  ovule.  There  are  about  forty  agreeable  and  highly  aromatic  flavour, 
genera,  a few  of  them  dispersed  over  the  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Eastern 
■ temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  Hemi-  1 species  this  plant  was  in  great  repute, 
j sphere,  rather  more  common  within  the  t According  to  Evelyn,  it  was  extensively  I 
! tropics,  but  most  abundant  In  South  cultivated  In  the  neighbourhood  of  fiand- 
l Africa  and  Australia.  The  most  important  wich  and  Deal  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  t 
are  Daphne  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  yields  a species  of  camphor  by  distillation  I 
I Gnidium  and  Strathiola  in  South  Africa,  with  water,  and  in  Spain  they  Infuse  it  in  I 
and  Pimelea  In  Australia.  the  pickle  witli  which  they  preserve  their 

THVwiff  pp  npq  at  nuq  ,n-t  , olives.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
E DES  ALPES-  (Fr')  DaPhne  with  Thyme,  which  was  one  of  the  plants 
vneorum.  recommended  to  be  grown  for  the  sake  of 

THYMOPSIS.  This  name  has  been  given  bees, 
to  a much-branched  shrub,  native  of  Asia  The  Lemon-scented  Thyme  is  a hardy 
Minor,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Hype-  verT  dwarf  trailing  evergreen,  possessing 
Ticacecr.  The  flowering  branches  are  erect,  the  most  agreeable  perfume  of  any  of  its 
tufted ; the  leaves  are  linear  revolute,  dot-  genus.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  this 
ted ; and  the  flowers  have  a bell-shaped  five-  country.  The  plant  Is  very  distinct  from  ; 
cleft  persistent  calyx,  whose  segments  are  . the  Common  Thyme,  the  branches  being 
unequal,  live  petals,  withering  stamens,  diffuse,  and  striking  root  at  every  joint  as  ; 
united  into  three  parcels;  and  an  ovoid  they  trail  on  the  ground.  It  is  used  for 
ovary  with  three  furrows,  three  compart-  the  same  purposes  as  the  other  species, 
ments,  and  three  filiform  styles.  The  fruit  ai'd  is  found  to  attain  t|ie  greatest  per- 


is capsular,  three-valved. 


[M.  T.  M.j 


THYMUS.  The  Thyme  genus,  of  which 
the  well-known  Wild  Thyme  of  our  banks 


fer.tlon  when  grown  in  a dry  light  sandy 
soil.  [W.  B.  B.] 

TnYRSACANTHUS.  A genus  of  Aeon- 


THVIi] 


Clje  Crras'urjj  of  Jiotant). 
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arranged  in  a panicle,  with  densely  imbri- 


thacete,  containing  a number  of  species  of 
shrubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  Tropical  Ame- 
rica. They  have  large  leaves,  and  red 
i fascicled  or  cymose  flowers  In  a long  ter- 

I mlnal  raceme.  The  calyx  is  divided  to  the 
middle  into  five  equal  short  lobes , the 
corolla  is  tabular  and  incurved,  with  a 

! flve-lobed  or  two  lipped  spreading  limb  ; 

! and  the  two  fertile  stamens  are  usually  in- 

I I eluded,  and  have  parallel  anther-cells  blunt 

I at  the  base.  The  upper  portion  of  the  cap- 

I I sule  is  without  seeds,  while  the  lower  por- 
tion, being  swollen,  gives  It  a spathuiate 

| ' form:  it  contains  only  four  (sometimes 
I : two)  seeds.  (W.  CJ 

THYRSANTHF8.  A genus  established 
I : for  the  reception  of  Lynimnchia  thyrst/hra, 

' which  differs  from  the  other  members  of 
i the  genos  by  the  corolla  being  divided  to 
I its  base  into  narrow  segments,  each  sepa- 
| rated  from  the  other  by  a minute  tooth, 
i and  by  the  absence  of  the  alternating 
> sterile  filaments.  This  name  has  also  been 
applied  to  a genus  of  Primulacerr,  now 
1 called  Xaumbergia.  [W.  C.] 

THYRSE  (adj.  THYRSIFORM).  A panl- 
I } cle  whose  principal  diameter  is  in  the 
, middle,  between  the  base  and  apex. 

1 THYRSEFLOWER.  Thyrsaconthus. 

! TH  Y RSODIFM.  A genus  of  Amyridacta ?, 

i consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  Brazil, 
Guiana,  etc.  The  flowers  are  dioecious  or 
polygamous.  The  male  flowers  have  a 
{ bell-shaped  calyx,  with  five  sharply-pointed 
! segments,  five  petals  inserted  Into  the  tube 
l of  the  calyx,  and  a rudimentary  ovary  with 
a two-1  obed  stigma.  The  female  flowers 
and  fruit  are  not  known.  [M.  T.  MJ 

THYRSOID.  Thyrse-like. 

THYRSOPTERIS.  A very  handsome 
Jnan  Fernandez  plant,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cyatheinea  of  Polypodiaceas.  It  is  a 
curious  large-growing  fern  of  herbaceous 
habit,  with  large  supradecompound  fronds, 
elevated  on  stipes  four  to  five  feet  long, 
and  as  thick  aa  a walking-stick  ; the  leafy 
portion  being  four  to  five  feet  long,  and 
the  lowest  pinn®  about  two  feet.  They 
are  remarkable  for  producing,  on  the  same 
frond,  distinct  contracted  fertile  and  leafy 
barren  portions,  the  fertile  parts  being  en- 
tirely reduced  to  rachiform  segments,  each 
terminating  in  a large  globose  spongy  re- 
ceptacle, surrounded  by  a globose  invo- 
lucre, and  so  placed  that  they  form  thyr- 
siform  panicles.  The  veins  are  free.  Among 
cyatheaceous  ferns  it  is  at  once  known  by 
the  distinct  character  of  the  sterile  and 
fertile  portions  of  the  frond.  [T.  M.j 

THYRSFLA.  The  little  cyme  which  is 
borne  by  the  greater  part  of  labiates  in 
the  axils  of  their  leaves. 

THYSANELLA.  A genus  of  rolygona - 
cccp  founded  on  Polygonum  Jlmbriatum , a 
native  of  Georgia.  It  is  a smooth  branched 
herb,  with  erect  rod-like  stems,  and  nar- 
rowly linear  elongate  acute  sessile  leaves  ; 
the  ochre©  truncate,  with  long  hairs.  The 
flowers  are  polygamo-dloecious,  in  spikes 


J cated  och reate  bracts,  which  are  obliquely  I 
truncate  with  an  awn-like  point.  The  peri-  ; 
anth  is  five-leaved,  with  scarious  and  frin- 
i ged  margins,  the  two  outer  leaves  between  ' 
j heart-shaped  and  arrow-shaped,  enlarged 
after  flowering;  stamens  eight;  styles 
three,  with  simple  stigmas.  [J.  T. 

THYSANOCARPFS.  A genus  of  Cruci-  1 
ferre  allied  to  Tatucheria,  but  the  pouch  is  j 
not  concavo-convex,  the  margin  is  much 
•more  broadly  winged,  and  in  most  of  the  l| 
species  the  extremity  is  not  prolonged  into  j 
a beak.  The  obovate  or  orbicular  pouch,  t 
and  the  white  or  violet  flowers  distinguish  I 
it  from  Igatis.  They  are  natives  of  North-  j | 
western  America,  and  consist  of  small  an-  j ! 
nuals,  with  the  pouch  winged,  piano-con-  h 
vex,  or  wingless  and  lenticular.  [J.  T.  8J 

T IT  YS  A NOSPERM  UM.  A genus  of  Ru-  I 
biacttp,  comprising  a climbing  shrub  with  ' 
opposite  leaves.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  ' 

I both  five-parted,  the  latter  white  with  a i 
| slender  tube,  its  lobes  overlapping  one 
another  in  the  hud  ; fruit  capsular;  seeds  1 
numerous,  winged.  The  species  is  a na-  I 
tiveof  Hong-Kong.  The  generic  name  is  ! 
derived  from  the  Greek  thuannoi  ‘ fringe,’ 
in  allusion  to  the  winged  seeds.  [M.  T.  M.]  > 

THYSANOTFS.  A genus  of  Australian  ! | 
j LUiacecs,  with  narrowly  linear  leaves,  and 
; terminal  umbels  of  purple  flowers,  green  ? 

I on  the  exterior.  The  perianth  consists  of  ! 
i six  divisions,  of  which  the  inner  three  j 
! are  broader,  and  fringed  at  the  margin  ; I 
stamens  six  (rarely  three),  with  glabrous  j 
filaments;  ovary  three-celled,  with  two  ' 
ovules  in  each  cell.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TIA.  A Chinese  name  for  Sageretia 

theezans. 

TIAKLOF.  An  Indian  name  for  Bcrberis 
tincioria. 

TIARELLA.  A small  genus  of  North 
American  Soxifragaan>  allied  to  Fleuehera 
and  Mitella,  but  differing  from  the  former 
in  having  ten  stamens,  and  from  the  latter  j 
in  the  calyx  being  almost  free  from  the  ‘ 
slender  ovary,  as  well  as  In  the  entire 
petals.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with 
simple  or  trifoliolate  incised  and  serrated 
leaves,  and  a leafless  scaj>e  bearing  a m-  * 
ceme,  or  a leafy  stem  with  a panicle  of  | 
white  flowers.  Calyx  hell-shaped,  nearly 
free  from  the  ovary,  flve-parted ; petals  j 
five,  small  ; styles  two;  capsule one-celled,  ; 
j with  two  unequal  valves;  seeds  few,  sub-  J 
globose.  The  most  common  species  of 
this  genus,  T.  cordifolia,  is  met  with  in  | 
the  regions  extending  from  Canada  to  ' 
Virginia.  [J.  T.  S.]  | ! 

TIARIDIFM.  A genus  of  Khretiacecp  ! 
found  in  Tropical  America  and  Asia,  aud  i 
having  the  habit  of  Heliotropinm , from  j 
which  it  differs  in  the  angular  tube  of  the  : 
corolla,  with  a contracted  five-rayed  orifice,  j 
and  in  the  two-celled  mitre-shaped  nuts,  i 
T.  indicum  is  an  astringent,  and  is  used 
to  allay  inflammation ; it  is  also  said  to  be 
beneficial  in  cleansing  ulcers.  [J.  T.  SJ 


TIBISIKI.  A Guiana  name  for  the  fibre 
of  ttie  Ita  Palm,  ilauritia  flexuosa. 

TICKSEED.  Corispermum  ; also  Core- 
opsis. 

TICOREA.  A genus  of  Rutaceeo,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  and  subtropical  fiouth 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  with  white 
flowers  speckled  with  glandular  dots,  and 
arranged  in  a branched  inflorescence.  The 
calyx  Is  five-toothed  ; the  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  its  limb  five-parted;  the  stamens 
five  to  eight,  some  of  them  sterile ; the 
ovaries  five,  surrounded  tty  a disk,  free,  or 
united  by  their  inner  corners;  and  the  fruit 
capsular,  of  five  carpels.  The  bark  of  T. 
febrifuga.  is  bitter,  astringent,  aud  used 
in  Brazil  in  feyers.  The  leaves  of  T.  jns- 
miniflora  are  also  used  medicinally  in 
Brazil.  [M.  T.  if.] 

TIEDMANNIA.  A genus  of  North 
American  orthnspermous  VmbelUfera  es- 
tablished on  a single  glabrous  herb,  with  a 
flstulose  stem,  and  leaves  reduced  to  te- 
rete nodose  petioles.  The  involucres  and 
involucels  are  composed  of  from  four  to 
six  subulate  leaves ; the  calyx-limb  is 
five-toothed;  the  petals  broadly  ovate, 
with  a narrow  inflexed  point ; the  obovate 
fruit  much  compressed  dorsally;  and  the 
carpels  with  five  somewhat  carinate  equal 
ribs,  the  lateral  ones  being  dilated  into  a 
membranaceous  margin  nearly  as  broad 
as  thedorsal  disk,  and  the  furrows  having 
a single  large  vltta  In  each,  the  commis- 
sure having  two.  [W.C.] 

TIEPTE.  Strpchnos  Tientf. 

TIGAREA.  Tetraccra  Tigarea. 

TIGELLATE.  Having  a short  stalk,  as 
the  plumule  of  a bean. 

' TIGER-FLOWER.  Tigridia. 

TIGER-LILY.  Lilium  tigrinum, 

TIGER-WOOD.  The  heartwood  of  Mn- 
thorium  Schomburgkii , valuable  for  cabi- 
j netmaking,  obtained  from  British  Guiana. 

TIGRIDIA.  A genus  of  Mexican  bulb* 

1 ous  herbs  of  the  order  Iridacece , having 
; ensiform  plaited  leaves,  am!  flowers  of 
great  beauty,  but  of  a very  evanescent 
; character.  The  perianth  has  a short  tube, 
and  a six-parted  spreading  limb,  the  outer 
| segments  of  which  are  larger,  and  the 
’ smaller  inner  ones  subpandnriform  ; there 
are  three  stamens,  continuous  with  the 
; tube  of  the  perianth,  their  filaments  con- 
nate into  a long  tnbe ; the  ovary  is  three- 
celled,  with  a filiform  style  as  long  as  the 
: Ptamlnal  tube,  and  three  filiform  bifid 
stigmas:  and  the  capsule  is  membrana-  I 
ceous,  with  numerous  seeds.  The  flowers  I 
are  orange  or  yellow,  richly  spotted, 

I whence  the  name  Tiger-flower.  [T.  M ] 

TIKOOR.  TIKUL.  Indian  names  for 
Gardnia  pedunctrtata, 

TIKOR.  An  Indian  name  for  the  tubers 
of  Curcuma  leucorrhiza  ; also  for  a kind  of 
arrowroot  prepared  from  the  tutors. 


, TIL,  or  TEEL.  Scsamum  orientate  and 
S.  indicum , the  seeds  of  which  are  com- 
monly known  as  Til-seed.  The  black-seeded 
variety  is  called  Kala-til  in  India,  the  white 
seeded  Suffed-tll.  — BLACK.  Guizotia 
oleifera. 

TIL-TREE.  Tilia.  — , CANARY  IS-  1 
LAND.  The  stinking-wooded  Oreodaphnc 
fastens. 

TILE-ROOT.  Geissorhiza. 

TILIACHLE  ( Elwocarpccp , Lindenblonms). 
An  order  of  polype talous  dicotyledons,  i 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  or  very 
rarely  herbs,  with  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  and  usually  cymose  flowers.  They 
are  chiefly  characterised  by  a valvate  ca- 
lyx, Indefinite  bypogynous  stamens,  and  a 
free  ovary  divided  into  several  cells,  w ith 
the  placentas  in  the  axis.  The  calyx  con- 
nects the  order  with  Malvaceae  and  Ster- 
CUliaceas,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  stamens.  The  species  are 
I numerous,  especially  within  the  tropics; 

| some  are  natives  of  the  temperate  regions, 
both  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemi-  j 
spheres,  but  none  extend  into  the  Arctic  i 
i Circle,  or  ascend  to  great  mountain 
elevations.  The  genera,  about  forty  in 
number,  have  been  distributed  into  two 
I suborders  or  independent  orders,  Tilicce 
1 and  Elfrocarpccr,  upon  characters  which 
have  failed  in  so  many  instances  that  they 
have  been  rearranged  in  seven  tribes, viz  — ■ 

’ Brown  Icncicaz,  Greuriece,  Tiliece , Apeibece , j 
Prockiem , Slnaniecc , and  Elceocarpea'.  The  j 
most  important  genera  nvv— promt  Imria,  \ 
Grewia , Triumfetla,  Corchorus , Lithea , • 
Tilia,  Apeibat  Prockia,  Sloanea , and  Elceo- 
carpus. 

TILIA.  The  typical  genus  of  Tiliaceae , 
well  known  through  the  Common  Lime,  so 
frequently  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

It  consists  of  very  few*  species,  though  a | 
considerable  number  of  supposed  ones  j 
have  been  described ; and  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  temperate  countries  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  the  Limes  being 
i the  only  European  representatives  of  the 
order.  All  the  species  are  large  trees, 
with  alternate  more  or  less  heart-shaped 
deciduous  leaves,  and  small  yellowish 
highly  fragrant  flowers  borne  in  axillary 
cymes,  which  have  a curious  long  leaf-like 
bract  attached  to  their  stalks.  The  flowers 
have  five  sepals,  as  many  petals,  numerous 
stamens,  and  a globular  five-celled  ovary, 
each  cell  containing  two  ovules;  but  four 
; cells  are  abortive,  so  that  the  fruit  is  only 
one-cell ed,  and  two  (frequently  only  one) 
seeded. 

The  Common  Lime  or  Linden,  T. europ&a, 
attains  a height  of  from  sixty  to  a hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  It  is  met  with  generally 
throughout  Europe,  except  In  the  extreme 
North  ; one  variety  of  it,  the  small-leaved 
1 Lime,  Is  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  the 
large-leaved  variety  which  Is  commonly 
planted.  Is  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Various  parts  are  applied  to  useful  pur- 
poses. The  white  soft  but  close-grained 
wood  is  used  by  carvers  and  turners,  and  by 


! musical  Instrument  makers  for  sounding- 
| boards.  The  tough  inner  bark,  called  Baas 
j or  Bast,  Is  the  material  of  which  the  Rus- 
sian mats  used  by  gardeners  and  up- 
holsterers are  made  ; and  the  Russian  pea- 
sants make  shot's,  ropes,  nets,  and  other 
articles  of  it.  The  amp  yields  sugar,  and 
the  flowers  an  abundance  of  honey,  of 
which  bees  are  excessively  fond.  [A.  8.] 

TILf  AGORA.  Dre.  Hooker  and  Thomson 
! write  of  this  srenus  of  Menispermaeece  as 
i one  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
J the  tribe  CuccttUie,  by  the  mottled  albumen 
■ of  the  seeds,  and  the  numerous  ovaries. 
The  species  are  climbing  shrubs,  with 
ovate-acuminate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers 
• In  axillary  clusters.  They  are  indigenous 
throughout  India  and  Java.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TILL.  The  Lentil,  Ertum  Lena. 

TILL.EA.  A minute  succulent  plant 
< belonging  to  the  CraasuUiceea,  among 
I which  it  Is  distinguished  by  its  three  and 
j sometimes  four-deft  flowers.  It  rarely 
exceeds  two  inches  in  height,  and  bears 
J'  procumbent  or  ascending  stems,  with 
j opposite  oblong  blunt  fleshy  leaves,  and 
minute  axillary  flowers,  of  which  the  pe- 
tals are  white  tipped  with  rose-colour.  It 
grows  on  moist  barren  heaths,  principally  j 
In  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  and 
sometimes  makes  Itself  a troublesome 
weed  In  garden -walks.  fC.  A.  J.]  I 

TILLAXD3IA.  A genus  of  Bromeliace/p,  : 
consisting  of  tropical  and  extratroplcal 
American  herbaceous  plants,  growing  fro-  t 
fluently  on  treeg,  and  covered  with  scurfy 
scales.  The  sepals  are  spirally  twisted; 
the  petals  rolled  into  a tube  below,  con- 
cealing the  six  bypogynous  stamens; 

! ovules  attached  In  two  rows  to  the  inner 
\ angles  of  the  three  compartments  of  the 
ovary,  which  latter  is  free,  or  detached 
from  the  calyx.  Fruit  capsular,  bursting 
i by  three  valves;  seeds  surrounded  by  fine 
j hairs,  by  meaus  of  which  they  are  diffused 
and  enabled  to  become  deposited  on  the 
I , branches  of  trees. 

Some  of  these  plants  serve  as  reservoirs 
j for  water,  which  flows  down  the  channelled 
J leaves ; these  are  dilated  at  the  base,  so  as 
to  form  a boltie-iike  cavity  capable  of  con- 
! tabling  a pint  or  more.  Travellers  tap 
these  vegetable  pitchers  for  the  sake  of 
the  grateful  fluid  they  contain.  T.  utricu- 
lata,  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  many  others 
have  this  desirable  property  of  storing 
water.  Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  Tra vela  in  Brazil , 

| delates  that  a certain  species  of  Utricnlaria 
grows  only  In  the  water  collected  in  the 
bottom  of  the  leaves  of  a large  Tillandsia . 
j The  aquatic  plant  throws  out  runners, 

I which  direct  themselves  to  the  nearest 
Tillandsia,  and  there  form  new  plants.  In 
this  way  no  less  than  six  TiUandftUu  may 

I I sometimes  be  seen  connected  together. 

T.  nsneoides,  a native  of  the  West  Indies, 

1 the  Southern  States,  and  Central  America, 

1 hangsdown  from  the  trees  like  a tuftof  long 
j grey  hair,  much  in  the  same  way  as  certain 
j lichens  ( Usnen)6a  In  European  pine-forests. 
The  trees  in  some  parts  of  Central  America, 


have  a strange  gaunt  apjjearance,  from 
the  profusion  of  this  plant  growing  from  J 
their  branches  The  plant  is  collected,  and 
steeped  m water  in  order  to  remove  the  J* 
o Jter  cellular  i ortion,  the  fibrous  part  )>eing  ; 
used  in  place  of  horsehair  to  stuff  cushions,  ! 
mattresses,  Ac.  Powdered  and  mixed 
with  lard,  the  plant  is  medicinally  employed 
i as  an  application  to  piles.  T.  recurrata  is  ■ 
used  in  a similar  manner  In  Peru.  Several 
species  are  grown  in  stoves  In  this  country, 
as  air-plants.  Their  flowers  are  white  blue  • i 
purple  or  pink.  [M.  T M.] 

TILLECL.  (Fr.)  Tilia. 

TILLY.  The  seed  of  OroUm  Parana. 

TIL-SEED.  The  seeds  of  Sesamum  ori-  j 
entale  and  S.  vndieum.  • 

TIL-TREE.  Tilia  europcea. 

TIL- WOOD.  The  timber  of  Oreodaphne  j 
fattens,  which  has  an  atrocious  smell. 

TIMANDRA.  A genus  of  Brazilian 
shrubs  of  the  family  Euph orbiacece.  The  i 
species  are  much-branched,  and  have  small  j 
stipulate  entire  leaves,  covered  With  star-  |] 
Shaped  hairs,  and  marked  with  pellucid 
spots.  The  flowers  are  monoecious:  the  | 
males  in  clusters,  with  a four-cleft  bell- 
Sbaped  calyx,  four  petals,  and  eight  sta-  ! | 
mens ; the  females  solitary,  axillary,  with 
a five-parted  calyx,  no  corolla,  and  a three-  | 
lobed  ovary  with  three  divided  stigmas.  ; 
Fruit  capsular ; seeds  three.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TIMMIA.  A fine  genus  of  mosses,  con-  | 
elating  of  two  European  specie#  only,  hav- 
ing somewhat  the  habit  of  Polytrichum , but  1 1 
more  closely  allied  to  Mnium . It  differs  | 
from  other  nearly  related  genera  In  the  in-  1 1 
ner  peristome  consisting  of  a transparent  I 
membrane,  divided  more  than  halfway  , 1 
into  about  sixty-four  thread-shaped  cilii 
at  first  more  or  less  united  at  the  apex.  ; 
T.  austriaca  occurs  in  this  country,  though  I 
rarely,  and  never  with  fruit.  [M.  J.  B.j  j | 

TIN.  The  Arabic  name  for  the  Fig. 

TFN.EA  intacta  is  the  only  known  repre-  j 
sen  tat  I ve  of  a genus  of  terrestrial  orchids  j 
spread  over  parts  of  Asia  Africa  and 
Europe,  including  Ireland.  Two  peculia- 
rities characterise  the  genus.  The  plate 
seen ‘between  the  anther-cells  Is  not  equi- 
valent to  the  processus  rostelaria  of  our 
common  European  Ophrydece,  but  comes 
nearer  to  that  of  the  litibenariece  of  the 
other  continents.  It  bears  the  caudicula? 
conjointly  In  two  channels ; aud  the 
glandules  are  formed  out  of  its  own  sui> 
stance,  so  that  there  is  either  an  impressed 
aperture,  or  an  aperture  with  an  outward 
sift.  The  second  peculiarity  is  that  the 
shanks  of  the  stigma,  which  alone  are  de- 
veloped, have  the  shape  of  two  semicylln- 
drlcal  erect  elevations ; they  are  either 
united  or  quite  distinct.  The  lower  lip  of 
the  rostellum  is  undeveloped.  The  generic 
name  has  been  changed  into  Nkotinka 
(which  see),  because  there  is  already  a ge-  I 
nus  Tinea  in  zoology.  T.  intacta  (or  Neotinea 
intacta)  has  many  synonyms— among  them  I 
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A cera#  eecund i flora.  Orchis  intacta,  and  JY- 
ristylus  maculutus,  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  having  been  for  a long  time  mis-  , 
understood.  The  plant  lias  a tuberous  root, 
a stem  from  two  to  twelve  lncbes  high, 
three  or  four  oblong  leaves  arranged  in  a 
rosette,  and  with  brown  spots  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  flowers  are  whitish  and 
spotted,  very  minute,  and  arranged  in  a 
dense  cylindrical  spike.  [B.  SJ 

TINANTIA.  The  name  of  a Mexican 
herbaceous  plant,  of  somewhat  shrubby 
habit,  which  constitutes  a genus  of  Nyc- 
taginaceie.  The  flowers  are  spiked,  and 
have  a tubular  or  funnel-shaped  perianth, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  persistent, 
while  the  limb  Is  plicated  and  deciduous  ; 
j the  three  to  five  stamens  project  from  the 
corolla;  and  the  fruit  is  pendulous  and 
distended.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TINDER,  GERMAN.  The  soft  Amadou, 
roly  pur  us  fomentarius. 

TINE-TARE.  Ervum  hirsutum;  also 
Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

TINGCT.  A Brazilian  name  for  the 
| leaves  of  Magonia  pubescens  and  M.glabrata. 

TINIER.  (Pr.)  Finite  Cembra. 

| TINKAR’S-ROOT.  The  roots  of  Trios- 
teum  perfoliatum. 

TINOSPORA  The  species  of  this  genus 
of  Menispermacew  were  formerly  Included 
under  llenispermum.  They  are  all  climb- 
ing shrubs,  natives  of  India,  with  thicken- 
ed jointed  leafstalks,  and  Ions  axillary  or 
terminal  clusters  of  flowers.  The  more 
technical  characters  are  the  presence  of 
six  free  stamens  in  the  male  flowers,  the 
curved  ovules,  peltate  albuminous  seeds, 
and  spreading  cotyledons.  Dr.  Thomson 
thus  remarks  on  the  extreme  vitality  of 
these  plants  : ‘When  the  main  trunk  is  cut 
across  or  broken,  a rootlet  Is  speedily  sent 
down  from  above,  which  continues  togrow 
till  It  reaches  the  ground,  and  restores  the 
connection.’  A bitter  principle,  columbine, 

, pervades  the  plants  of  this  genus,  many  of 
which  have  tonic  and  emetic  properties. 
An  extract  called  Galuncha  is  prepared 
from  T.  cordifolia  and  T.  crispa.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a specific  for  the  bites  of 
poisonous  insects  and  for  ulcers.  It  is 
administered  asa  diuretic  and  tonic  in  cases 
of  fever,  and  is  also  employed  In  snake- 
bites. The  young  shoots  of  T.  cordifolia  are 
used  as  emetics.  [M.  T.  M.j 

T1NTEREE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Tamarind-tree. 

TIPI  LIE.  An  Indian  name  for  Long 
Pepper 

TI-PLANT  Oordyline  Ti,  which  is  doubt- 
fully Identified  with  Dractena  terminals. 

TIPUANA.  Three  large  Brazilian  and 
Bolivian  irees  have  recently  been  separated 
from  Macharinm  and  formed  Into  a genus 
under  this  name,  which  is  derived  from 
Tlpu,  the  vernacular  name  of  the  Bolivian 
species  i T.  speciosa ) : one  of  the  valleys  of 


the  province  of  Parana,  where  the  best 
gold  Is  found,  being  also  called  Tipuana,  | 
from  the  presence  of  these  trees.  It  Is 
distinguished  from  Machtrrium  bv  Its 
flowers  having  the  calyx  top-shaped  or 
sharp  towards  the  base  instead  of  rounded,  ; 
and  the  petals  smooth,  not  downy ; and 
i also  by  Its  pods  containing  frequently 
two  or  three  seeds  In  the  lower  swollen  1 
part,  separated  from  each  other  by  woody 
partitions,  and  terminating  upwards  in  i 
a thin  wing  traversed  by  arched  parallel  ! 
veins,  and  having  the  thickened  style 
along  one  edge  of  it.  The  three  species 
have  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  al- 
ternate leaflets,  and  loose-branching  ter- 
minal panicles  of  showy  yellow  or  pale- 
! purple  flowers.  T.  heleroptera  furnishes 
a wood  known  to  the  tlmber-dealersat  Rio  ' 
Janeiro  by  the  name  of  Angelitn.  It  is,  ; 
however,  very  scarce,  being  seldom  met 
with  In  the  forests.  The  name  Angellm  is 
likewise  given  by  the  Brazilians  to  several 
species  of  Andira,  a genus  belonging  to  , 
the  same  tribe,  Dulbergiecc.  [A.  8.] 

TIPULARIA.  A terrestrial  genus  of 
| orchids  belonging  to  the  Vandete.  They 
are  herbs  with  tuberous  roots,  producing 
small  green  blossoms  tinged  with  purple, 
in  a many-flowered  raceme;  and  a single 
ovate  plaited  leaf,  on  a slender  petiole, 
after  flowering.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
spreading;  the  lip  prolonged  below  into 
a slender  ascending  spur,  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  flower,  thrce-lobed ; the 
middle  lobe  linear,  as  long  as  the  petals, 
the  lateral  lobes  short  and  triangular. 
Only  one  species  is  known,  T.  discolor,  a 
1 native  of  North  America.  The  genus  Is 
named  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
the  flowers  to  Insects  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus Tipula.  [W.  B.  Hj 

TIRASSE.  (Fr.)  Polygonum  aviculare. 

TIRESIAS.  A synonym  of  (Edogonium , 
which  Is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  here, 
because  a species  of  Tiresias  is  one  of  the 
Alga-  in  which  a spiral  structure  In  the 
cell-walls  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Bower- 
bank,  like  that  In  the  well-known  Conferva 
Melagonium.  [M.  J.  BJ 

TIRITE.  Ischnosiphon  Arouma, 

TISANE.  A drink  prepared  in  France 
from  the  dried  flowers  of  Malm  eyhestris. 

T18I.  An  Indian  name  for  Linseed. 

TISSUE.  The  material  out  of  which 
the  elementary  organs  of  plants  are  con- 
structed. 

TITHONIA.  A genus  of  Mexican  pe- 
rennials belonging  to  the  Compositce.  The 
leaves  are  trlpllnerved  and  serrate ; the 
flower-heads  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  each  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
consisting  of  two  or  three  rows  of  scales, 
furrowed  within  at  the  base,  dilated  and 
leafy  at  the  apex  ; receptacle  convex,  with 
numerous  scales  sheathing  round  the 
fruits.  The  outer  florets  are  strap-shaped 
and  neuter,  the  inner  ones  tubular  flve- 
loothed  and  perfect.  The  Btigmaa  arc 
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longer  than  the  tube,  awl-shaped,  hairy, 
revolute.  The  outer  fruits  are  compressed, 
i with  a very  short  pappus : the  central 
ones  somewhat  four-cornered,  surmounted 
\ by  a pappus  of  numerous  small-toothed 
scales  T.  tagetiflora  is  cultivated  in  tills 
country  for  the  sake  of  its  orange-coloured 
Bowers.  [M.T.  MJ 

I TITHTMALE.  (Fr.)  Euphorbia  Ci/pa- 
| rissiaa.  — , PETITE.  Euphorbia  cxigua. 

TITHYMALU8.  Euphorbia. 
TITTMANh'IA.  A genus  of  Scrophularia- 
ctcr  generally  however  considered  asasec- 
i tlon  of  VandeUia,  containing  the  species 
I with  very  short  appendages  to  the  flla- 
I meats  of  the  anterior  stamens,  and  glo- 
bular fruit  Included  In  the  calyx.  [W.  O.J 
TIWAJ.  An  Indian  name  for  Wrightia 
antidgsenterica. 

TJETTEK.  A Javanese  name  for  the 
virulent  poison  prepared  from  Strgchnos 
i TiextU. 

i T.MKSIPTERI8.  A genus  of  club- 
I mosses,  distinguished  at  once  by  its  pecu- 
liar habit,  consisting  of  a single  species 
only,  which  is  found  in  the  Southern 
1 Hemisphere,  and  from  thence  extending 
from  the  Pacific  Islands  up  to  California, 
r The  plant  is  iiendulous,  and  frequently 
grows  on  tree-ferns  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  ami  Tasmania.  The  stem  is 
angular  and  branched ; the  leaves  are 
alternate  vertical  and  coriaceous,  the  fer- 
tile ones  two-lobed  or  dtdymous,  plane, 
ribbed  but  nerveless,  olhuse  or  mucronato 
(often  In  the  same  specimen', and  deenrrent 
at  the  base;  capsules  large  oblong  two- 
lobed,  the  lobes  divaricate  and  acute, 
opening  with  a vertical  Assure,  and  con- 
taining a quantity  of  very  minute  curved 
spores.  The  germination  has  at  present 
not  been  ascertained.  Two  species,  de- 
pending upon  the  acute  and  truncate 
leaves,  have  been  proposed,  but  the  exami- 
nation of  a good  series  of  speciinens 
shows  that  they  are  untenable.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TOADFLAX.  Linaria.  — , BASTARD. 
Thorium  linophgllum ; also  an  American 
name  for  Cornandra.  — , IVT -LEAVED. 
Linaria  Cymbalaria. 

TOADSTOOLS.  The  common  name  of 
agarics  and  Boleti,  which,  according  to  the 
notion  of  older  herbalists,  derived  their 
origin  from  toads,  as  puffballs  derived 
theirs  from  wolves,  or  deerballs  (Elapho- 
mgees)  from  deer.  [M.  J.  B.j 

TOBACCO,  Eicotiana.  —.AMERICAN. 
Nicotiarui  Tabacum  and  its  varieties.  — , 
I INDIAN.  Lobelia  inflata ; also  Cannabis 
I indica  — , MOUNTAIN.  Arnica  montaiia. 

1 — PERSIAN,  or  SHIRAZ,  yicotiana  per- 
stea,  — , RIVERSIDE.  Pluchea  odorata. 
SYRIAN,  yicotiana  rustica. 

TOBACCO-ROOT.  The  root  of  Leicisia 
rediviva. 

TOBAGO-CANES.  A name  under  which 
the  slender  trunks  of  Bactrti  minor  are 


sometimes  imported  into  Europe,  to  be 
aiade  into  walking-sticks. 

TOCOCA.  A name  used  by  the  natives 
of  Guiana,  and  applied  botanleully  to  a 
genus  of  Melustuniacece,  consisting  of 
Brazilian  shrubs,  whose  leafstalks  have 
very  generally  attached  to  them  a kind  of 
bladder,  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
compartments.  Tlieants  avail  themselves 
of  these  cavities  as  nests.  The  flowers 
are  solitary  or  in  clusters  ; each  has  a five- 
toothed  calyx,  five  white  or  pink  petals,  , 
ten  equal  stamens,  and  a five  or  six-celled 
ovary  ripening  Into  a fleshy  many-seeded 
fruit.  The  stigma  Is  convex.  T.guianenMs 
is  In  cultivation  in  this  country  ; in  its  ns- 
th  e habitat  its  fruits  are  edible,  and  their  | 
juice  is  sometimes  used  as  ink.  [M.  T.  AI.J  I 

TOCOYENA.  A vernacular  name  latin-  J | 
ised,  and  applied  to  a genus  of  Cinchona-  J 
cetr,  consisting  of  tropical  American 
shrubs  having  yellowish  flow  ers  in  termi- 
nal corymbs.  The  calyx  is  flve-toothed; 
the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a very  long 
tube  dilated  at  the  throat,  and  a limb  of 
five  blunt  lobes  ; anthers  five,  inserted  at 
the  throat  of  the  corolla;  style  Aliform,  I 
hairy  at  the  top;  fruit  succulent  two-  : 
celled,  surmounted  by  tile  calyx.  Seeds  i 
numerous.  Some  of  the  species  are  in  eul-  | 
tlvatlon  as  stove-plants.  [M.  T.  M.]  | 

TOCUSSO.  An  Abyssinian  corn-plant  or  ; j 
millet,  E/eusine  Tocusso. 

TODDALIA.  A small  genus  of  Xan-  ■ 
thoTHlacea^ confined  to  the  tropics  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  consisting  of  shrubs,  with 
alternate  trifoliolatc  leaves  marked  with 
pellucid  dots,  and  small  unisexual  flowers, 
borne  In  axillary  or  terminal  panicles; 
they  have  four  or  five  (rarely  three)  sepals 
and  as  many  petals;  the  males  containing 
a similar  number  of  stamens,  and  a rudl-  j 
mentary qulnquangular  pistil: and  the  fe- 
males sterile  stamens  with  a nearly  globular  | 
five-celled  ovary,  hearing  a broad  peltate  j 
lobed  stigma.  Their  fruits  are  globular 
fleshy  berries  marked  with  dots. 

T.  aculeata  is  very  widely  dispersed 
through  Tropical  Asia,  and  extends  to  as 
far  south  as  Mauritius.  It  is  a shrub  of 
moderate  size,  with  weak  or  flexuosc 
smooth  branches,  usually  armed  with 
' small  prickles  having  their  points  bent 
: backwards,  and  bearing  trlfoiiolnte  leaves  i 

com  posed  of  oblong  or  oval-oblong  leaflets, 

tbc  leafstalks  and  also  the  midribs  of  the 

• leaflets  being  generally  prickly.  The  na- 
tive Indian  physicians  ascribe  stimulating 
powers  to  all  parts  of  tills  plant,  and  j j 

■ prescribe  the  fresh  bark  of  its  routs  as  a 

- remedy  for  the  kind  of  remittent  fever 
1 known  as ‘hill-fever,' from  its  being  con- 

■ tracted  In  the  jungles  of  the  Indian  hills. 

- On  the  Malabar  Coast  the  plant  is  called 

• Kaka  Todd  all,  whence  the  generic  name 

adopted  by  botanists.  [A.  8J 

‘ TODDY.  Palm-wine.  The  juice  which 
flows  from  the  Incised  spathes  of  Bonunu 
l flu  belli  form  is,Raphia  v in  if  era , Mauritia  riitf- 
. fera,  Arenga  saccharifera,  the  cocoa-nut, 
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date,  and  other  palms.  It  forma  a delicious 
beverage  when  frcah,  and  Is  employed  In 
India  by  takers.  Instead  of  yeast.  In  the 
preparation  of  bread;  It  is  also  exten- 
sively distilled  Into  a spirituous  liquor 
generally  drunk  by  the  natives,  among 
whom  it  Is  kuown  by  the  name  of  Bowra. 

, TODEA.  A small  genus  of  ferns  related 
to  Oimunda,  and  distinguished  from  it 
by  their  dorsal  Instead  of  panii  led  fructi- 
fications. They  occur  In  South  Africa, 
New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand,  and  form 
two  groups:  one  with  coriaceous  fronds 
and  dense  lines  of  spore-cases;  the  other 
with  pellucid  fronds  and  sparse  lines 
of  spore-cases.  The  latter  some  botan- 
ists separate  under  the  name  of  Lep- 
topUrin.  They  have  an  erect  sometimes 
elongated  caudex,  and  blplnnato  fronds, 
which  In  the  true  Todcas,  represented  by  T. 
barbara  alias  nfncana,  are  thick  and  firm 
In  texture,  and  bear  oblong  or  linear 
forked  sori,  crowded  with  spore-cases ; and 
in  the  group  Leptopteria  are  pellucld-mem- 
tranareous,  with  oblong  or  linear  oligocar- 
pous  sorl.  These  latter  are  natives  of 
New  Zealand.  Tile  spore-cases,  as  In  Oe- 
munda,  are  pedicellate,  with  a rudimentary 
i ring,  represented  by  a few  parallel  stria) 
near  the  apex,  eventually  bursting  Into 
two  equal  hemispherical  valves.  [T.  M.] 

TODS’-TAILS.  A Scotch  name  for  the 
common  Highland  Clubmosses. 

TOFFS.  The  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
North  African  Rhaponticum  actinic . 

TOFIELDIA.  A genus  of  Mdanthacc.tr, 
consisting  of  a few  perennial  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  North 
America,  and  the  regions  of  the  Andes. 
The  roots  are  somewhat  tuberous,  the 
leaves  grass-like,  and  the  flowers  Inconspi- 
cuous In  terminal  clusters,  each  one  with 
a six-parted  perianth,  surrounded  by  a 
three-parted  Involucre.  The  anthers  are 
Intrnrse,  and  the  fruit  three-celled  and 
I dehiscent.  T.  palmtria  is  found  In  boggy 
: places  In  the  North  of  England,  and  In  Scot- 
land. Its  leaves  are  In  tufts  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  flower-stems  bear  a cluster 
of  small  yellow  blossoms.  [M.  T.  M.) 

TOGGRV.  Cajanla  indtca. 

TOKO-PAT.  An  Assam  name  for  Livi- 
stona  Jenkinsiana. 

TOE.  (Fr.i  A common  name  for  seve- 
ral kinds  of  Aloe. 

TO  LI  1,01.0.  (Fr.)  Mentha  Pulegium. 

TOLMENEER,  or  TOLMEINER.  The 
: Sweetwllllam;  Dianlhus  barbatua. 

TOLOSA-WOOD.  PiUoaporum  bicolor. 

T0LPI8.  A genus  of  favourite  ggrden 
annuals,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Cichoracete  of  com- 
pound flowers.  They  are  marked  hy  a 
number  of  long  awl-shaped  brartsclothlng 
the  flower-stalk  and  base  of  the  Involucre  ; 
and  the  pappus  of  the  outer  florets  Is 
| toothed  that  of  the  inner  florets  armed 


with  two  or  four  awns.  T.  barbata  and 
T.  umbellata  have  yellow  flower-heads  with 
a purple  eye,  and  T.  aUiSttima  has  flower- 
lieads  entirely  yellow.  [C.  A.J.] 

TOMATE.  (Fr.)  Lycoperaicum  eaculen- 
tum. 

TOMATO.  Lycoperaicum  csculentum.  — , 
CANNIBAL'S.  Solatium  anthropophagorum. 

TOM-BONTRIN'S-BUSH.  PicromniaAn- 
tidesma. 

T0MENT08E.  Covered  with  dense 
rather  rigid  short  hairs,  so  as  to  be  sen- 
sibly perceptible  to  the  touch. 

TOMENTCM.  The  down  which  produces 
the  toinentuse  character. 

TONALCHILE.  (Fr.)  Guinea-pepper. 

TONCHAT.  Maranta  Tonchat. 

TONGA-BEAN.  IHptcrix  odarata\  also 
called  Touka-bean  or  Tonquln-hean. 

TONGA-BEAN  WOOD.  Alyxia  buxi/olia. 

TONGO.  A Pacific  Island  name  for  the 
Mangrove. 

TONGCEA.  Pacbypodium. 

TONGUE-SHAPED.  Long,  fleshy,  plano- 
convex, obtuse;  as  the  leaves  of  some 
Aloes. 

TONTELEA.  A genus  of  Hippocra- 
leacte,  consisting  of  tropical  American 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite  short- 
stalked  entire  or  serrated  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  greenish  or  yellowish  flowers, 
the  stamens  of  which,  like  those  of  Hip- 
pocratea,  have  single-celled  authors  burst- 
ing transversely— the  genus  being  thus 
distinguished  from  Solaria,  which  has 
double-celled  anthers  bursting  longitudi- 
nally. From  Ilippocratea  It  differs  In  the 
character  of  the  fruit : that  of  Tontelea 
being  a fleshy  two  or  three-celled  roundish 
berry,  containing  a solitary  wingless  seed, 
covered  with  pulp,  In  each  cell ; while  that 
of  Ilippocratea  consists  of  several  separate 
pieces,  each  of  which  splits  open  wheu 
ripe,  and  contains  usually  several  winged 
seeds. 

The  tarries  of  T acabra,  the  Guiana  spe- 
cies, nrc  edible,  as  also  are  those  of  several 
Brazilian  species  railed  Sapnta  by  the  In- 
habitants; they  are  sweet  and  mucilagi- 
nous. The  West  African  plant  with  a large 
richly  flavoured  fruit,  called  Tontelea  pyri- 
formia  by  some  authors,  Is  a species  of 
Salacia.  [A.  SJ 

TOOLA-LODH.  A Bengalee  name  for  the 
bark  of  W end  land  to.  tinctoria. 

TOOLSI,  TFLASI.  Indian  names  for 
species  of  Basil. 

TOOMA.  A species  of  Mimoaa  used  for 
tanning  In  India. 

TOOMBIKAI.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  Dioapyroa  Rmbryopterie. 

TOON,  TOONA.  Indian  names  for  the 
Toon-tree,  Cedrda  Toona. 
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TOOROO.  A South  American  palm. 

TOOTHACHE-TREE.  Xanthoxylon  fraxi- 
lunni. 

TOOTHED.  Dentate;  having  any  kind 
of  small  divisions. 

TOOTHWORT.  Dcntaria ; also  LaOiraa. 

TOOT-PLANT.  A poisonous  New  Zea- 
land shrub,  Coriaria  rusci/olia. 

TOPANA.  A Greek  name  for  the  edlhle 
tuhers  of  Bunium  /erulaceum. 

TOPIXAMBOUR.  (Fr.)  Ilelianthus  tu- 
berosus. 

TOP-SHAPED.  Inversely  conical,  with 
a contraction  towards  the  point;  as  the 
fruit  of  some  loses. 

TOQUE.  (Fr.)  Sniteltaria. 

TORCHE-PIN.  (Fr)  Pinas  Puviilio 

TORCHES.  Ycrbascum  Thapsus. 

TORCH  WOOD.  Cerent  heptagonus ; also 
Thiodia  terrata,  —.MOUNTAIN.  Amyrit 
balsam  if  era. 


tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World,  one 
species  being  found  also  In  America.  The 
tubular  calyx  Is  plicate  or  winged,  and 
five-toothed  or  two-lipped  ; and  the  upper 
lip  of  the  open-mouthed  corolla  Is  emar- 
ginate  or  bifid,  and  the  lower  trlfld.  The 
capsule  Is  oblong.  Included  within  the 
calyx.  [W  CO 

TORFACEOUS.  Growing  In  bogs  or 
mosses. 

TORIA.  An  Eastern  name  for  Sinapit 
glaum,  extensively  cultivated  in  India  for 
the  oil  obtained  from  Its  seed. 

TORILIS.  A genus  of  Vmbelli/erir,  com- 
prising herbaceous  mostly  annual  plants, 
with  much-divided  leaves  covered  with 
short  adpressed  hairs.  The  general  invo- 
lucre Is  one  to  five-leaved,  and  the  lnvo- 
lucel  ir.any-leaved.  The  calyx  has  five  tri- 
angular-lanceolate acute  persistent  teeth; 
and  the  petals  are  obcordate,  with  an  ln- 
flexed  point,  the  outer  ones  radiant  and 
bifid.  Ttie  fruit  Is  laterally  compressed,  the 
carpels  having  five  bristly  primary  ridges, 
and  four  Intermediate  ones  occupying  the 


TORDYLIOPSIS.  A genus  of  herbaceous  i whole  of  the  interstices,  and  covered  with 


Vmbelliferip,  founded  on  a single  species 
from  Nepal.  It  is  a hairy  plant,  with  much- 
divided  leaves,  and  six  to  eight-rayed  ter- 
minal umbels,  with  many-leaved  general 
and  partial  Involucres.  The  calyx-teeth 
are  acute,  the  outer  larger  with  a dilated 
base , and  the  petals  on  the  outer  margin 
are  large  obcordate  btlobed,  the  others 
smaller  cuspidate  or  rarely  somewhat  bl- 
lobod.  The  mature  fruit  is  unknown,  but 
in  its  young  state  It  is  hairy.  The  genus 
requires  further  examination.  [W.  CJ 

TORDYLIUM.  A small  genus  of  herba- 
ceous UmbeUi/erec,  chiefly  from  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  with  plnnatisect  leaves 
which  have  ovate  segments,  and  compound 
umbels  with  general  and  partial  involu- 
cres The  calyx  consists  of  five  subulate 
teeth;  the  petals  are  obcordate,  with  an 
Inflexed  lobe,  the  outer  ones  being  often 
large  and  radiant ; the  flat  fruit  has  a broad 
thick  wrinkled  margin;  and  the  carpels 
have  scarcely  visible  ribs:  the  three  dorsal 
equidistant,  and  the  two  distant  lateral 
ones  close  to  the  thickened  margin,  while 
there  are  one  or  three  vittie  In  the  in- 
terstices. The  genus  has  been  divided 
into  two  sections— Eutordylium,  with  a 
single  vitta  in  the  interstices  and  two  in 
the  commissure;  and  Condylocarpus,  with 
three  vitta  In  the  interstices  and  many  in 
the  commissure. 

The  plants  of  this  genus  have  the  general 
appearance  of  Caucallt,  but  they  are  readily  i nary  purposes, 
distinguished  by  the  fiat  fruit.  Onespecles, 

T maximum,  is  included  In  the  British 
Flora;  It  occurs  very  rarely  on  waste 
ground  in  Middlesex  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  [W  CO 


numerous  prickles.  The  species  are  in- 
digenous to  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
Africa.  [w  ■ CO 

TORMENTIL,  TORMENTII.LA.  The 
Potentilla  Tormentllla,  a Bpecies  in  which 
the  petals  are  four  Instead  of  five  in 
number. 

TORONJA,  A Spanish  name  for  the 
Citron. 

TORONJIL.  A Spanish  name  for  Citrus 
decumana. 

TOROSE,  TORULOSE.  A cylindrical 
body,  swollen  out  here  and  there. 


TORREYA.  A genus  of  Taxaeeir,  to 
which  the  name  of  Stinking  Yews  has 
been  given,  on  account  of  the  leaves  and 
wood  emitting  a disagreeable  odour  when 
bruised  or  burned.  They  are  small  ever- 
green trees  of  North  America,  China,  or 
Japan,  and  grow  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
high;  the  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  two-ranked,  and  the 
flowers  dioecious,  the  males  solitary  and 
the  females  erect,  iu  twos  or  threes.  The 
fruits  are  drupaceous,  eacli  with  a single 
seed,  which  has  a ruminated  albumen 
covered  by  a hard  bony  shell.  The  timber 
of  T.  taxi/ulia  and  T.  myristica  is  heavy 
and  close-grained,  but  lias  an  unpleasant 
smell.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  of  T.  nu- 
cifera  yield  an  oil,  which  i|  used  for  culi- 
though  the  kernel  is  too 
astringent  to  be  eaten.  [T.  M.] 

A kind  of  white  grape 


TORROXTKS. 
grown  in  Spain. 

TORROO.  A Guiana  palm. 


TORENIA.  A genus  of  Scrnphulariactm,  I TORSIVE.  Twisted  spirally.  The  same 
containing  several  species  of  herbs,  with  ■ as  Contorted,  except  that  there  Is  no  obli- 
opposlte  leaves,  and  short  few-flowered  quity  In  theform  or  Insertion  of  the  pieces 
racemes.  They  are  scattered  over  the  ‘ as  in  the  petals  of  Oxalis. 
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TORTELI.B. 

nale. 


Sisymbrium  offlci- 


TORTILIS.  Susceptible  of  twisting. 

TORT  1 1,1,  A III).  (Fr.)  Ulmus  campes- 
tris. 

TORTOISE-PLANT.  Testudinuria  ele- 
phantipes. 

TORTOISE-WOOD.  A variety  of  Zebra- 
wood. 

TORTOZON.  A large  Spanish  grape. 

TORTULA.  A large  genus  of  acrocar- 
pous mosses,  distinguished  by  the  tlnrty- 
two  thread  shaped  teeth  of  the  peristome 
being  twisted  Into  a common  fascicle. 
Several  of  the  species  are  extremely  com- 
mon on  mudwalls,  exposed  pastures,  roofs 
of  houses,  &c.  T.  ruralis  Is  one  of  our 
finest  species,  forming  largo  tufts,  which 
are  peculiarly  conspicuous  and  indeed  ob- 
noxious on  slate  roofs  and  thatch,  from 
the  broad  hair-pointed  leaves  and  abun- 
dant fruit.  Most  of  the  species  are  peren- 
nial. The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Trichostomei.  [M.  J.  B.J 

TORTUOUS.  Having  at^lrregular  bend- 
ing and  turning  direction. 

TORULACEI.  A natural  order  of  naked- 
spored  Fuii'ji  belonging  to  the  division 
Coniomycetes.  The  mycelium  is  very 
slightly  developed  If  at  all  apparent, 
and  the  whole  plant  seems  to  consist  of  a 
mass  of  variously  constituted  simple  or 
septate  naked  spores,  generally  united 
together  in  chains.  In  the  typical  plants 
the  spores  are  almost  always  of  a dark 
dingy  hue.  The  coloured  species  must  lie 
carefully  examined  and  compared  with 
Oidium  and  other  genera  which  bear 
spores  in  chains.  In  Sporidesmium  the 
whole  plant  through  vnrlous  modifications 
Is  reduced  to  single  spores.  The  higher 
forms  of  PuecinUet,  as  Aregrua  and  Xenodo- 
chus,  whose  species  are  confined  to  the 
leaves  of  roseworts,  are  sometimes  referred 
here,  but  they  have  little  in  common  ex- 
cept the  analogy  presented  by  their  long 
many-celled  spores.  Tho  most  extraordi- 
nary genus  perhaps  is  Siiornsrhismn,  which 
consists  of  a central  thread  breaking  up 
into  jointed  spores  contained  in  a common 
tube,  exactly  after  tho  fashion  of  many 
Oscillaturire.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  apparently 
no  mycelium,  a microscopic  examination 
of  the  tissues  of  the  plant  on  which  the 
fungus  grows  will  always  detect  it.  In- 
deed, it  is  obvious  that  no  true  fungus 
in  its  perfect  state  can  be  propagated 
without  previous  mycelium.  (M.  j.  B.j 

TORUS.  Tho  same  as  Thalamus. 

TOUCH-ME-NOT.  Impatient  Nole-tan- 
gcre. 

TOUCHWOOD.  A name  given  to  tho 
soft  white  substance  Into  which  wood  is 
converted  by  the  action  of  Fungi,  of  which 
ash,  especiallyunder  the  Influence  of  Poly- 
porus  squamosus , affords  good  examples. 


Occasionally,  when  highly  Impregnated 
with  mycelium,  it  has  beeu  observed  to  be 
luminous.  It  derives  its  name  from  Its 
property  of  burning  for  many  hours  like 
tinder  when  once  ignited.  This  is  some- 
times confounded  with  the  powdery  snuff- 
coloured  mass  into  which  wood  is  some- 
tlmes  converted  without  the  agency  of 
Fungi  by  a process  of  chemical  combus- 
tion distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ereina- 
causls,  and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
wood  affected  by  dry-rot  except  from  the 
absence  of  fungous  spawn.  When  wood 
Is  damp.or  placed  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  moisture,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  com- 
bines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
ac  d is  given  off  from  the  residue  ; and  as 
this  action  constantly  recurs,  the  texture 
of  the  wood  is  destroyed  and  the  whole  is 
reduced  into  a crumbling  mass,  which  con- 
tains a proportionally  larger  amount  of 
carbon  than  the  original  wood.  Two  par- 
ticles of  hydrogen  and  two  of  oxygen  being 
abstracted  for  one  of  carbon,  it  is  clear 
that  more  carbon  will  be  left  behind  in 
proportion  than  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen. 
It  is  this  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  a 
damp  atmosphere  when  in  contact  with 
wood  which  makes  such  situations  preju- 
dicial to  health.  This  kind  of  decay,  which 
often  takes  place  in  trees  where  no  fungus 
is  present,  and  which  spreads  from  within 
outwards  like  a putrefactive  ferment,  con- 
taminates the  sound  tissues  which  sur- 
round It.  There  Is  reason,  moreover,  for 
believing  that  the  brown  condition  so  com- 
mon to  diseased  vegetable  cells  has  a si  ml-  \ 
lar  origin.  The  name  of  Touchwood  Is  also 
given  to  Polyporus  igniarius.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TOULICIA.  The  name  of  a tree  of 
Guiana,  which  constitutes  a genus  of  So-  j 
pindacem.  The  leaves  are  pinnate;  and 
the  flowers  in  dense  terminal  clusters,  | 
each  flower  with  a flve-parted  calyx,  five  1 
petals  provided  internally  with  a cleft 
hairy  scale,  a flve-lobed  disk,  right  sta- 
mens Inserted  on  the  disk,  a three-celled 
ovary  (each  cell  with  a single  ovule),  and  I 
a short  three-cleft  style.  The  fruit  is  a 
three-winged  samara.  [31.  T.  31.]  j 

TOUMBEKI.  A Turkish  namo  for  ' 
Persian  or  Slilraz  Tobacco. 

JOUPOLE.  (Fr.)  Polygonatum  ojjlcv 

TOUR  BETTE.  (Fr ) Sphagnum. 

TOURNEFORTIA.  A genus  of  Ehretia- 
cecet  inhabiting  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, extending  as  far  north  as  the 
Canaries  and  Central  Russia.  They  consist 
of  erect  or  twining  shrubs,  with  scabrous 
or  downy  leaves,  and  flow’ers  arranged  a9 
In  Heliotropium ; but  the  fruit  Is  composed 
of  two  carpels,  and  is  In  the  form  of  a 
drupe  enclosing  two  nuts,  which  are  some-  , 
times  deeply  divided  so  as  to  resemble  four;  : 
each  nut  has  two  seeds.  T.  heliotropioides , j 
from  Buenos  Ayrcg,  with  pale  lilac  flowers,  I 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  species.  Another  1 
Is  shown  in  Plate  7,  figs,  c and  /.  [J.  T.  8.]  j 

TOURNESOL.  (Fr.)  Heliotropium  eu- 


Cfje  CrraStirg  nf  botany. 


: ropceum.  — EX  DRAPEAUX.  A dye  ob- 
tained from  Crotopkora  tinctoria.  — , SAIN. 
A specie*  of  Rudbeckia. 

TOCRRETIA.  A weedy  creeper  found 
In  most  parts  of  Tropical  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  Pedaliaceie  rather  than 
the  Bignoniaeece,  with  which  It  has  some- 
times been  associated.  We  only  know  one 
species,  T.  lappacea,  so  called  from  Its  fruit 
somewhat  resembling  the  flower-heads 
of  Lappa.  It  has  a quadrangular  climbing 
stein,  opposite  ternate  leaves  (the  petioles 
of  which  gradually  merge  into  tendrils), 
and  racemose  flowers,  resembling  those  of 
Castilleja  vulgaris,  haring  scarlet  bracts. 
The  calyx  Is  two-parted,  the  corolla  Irregu- 
lar and  tubular,  the  stamens  dldynamous, 
and  the  capsule  covered  with  spines,  two- 
celled,  opening  with  two  valves,  whilst  the 
seeds  are  numerous  and  winged.  [B.  8J 

TOURRETTE.  (Fr.)  The  name  of  seve- 
ral species  of  ArabU. 

TOUS-LES-MOI8.  A kind  of  arrowroot 
obtained  from  the  tubers  of  some  species 
of  South  American  Canna—C.  glauca,  C. 
coccinea,  C.  Achiras,  and  C.  edulis ; the 
latter,  a native  of  Peru,  Is  believed  to  fur- 
1 nlsh  the  chief  portion  of  that  sold  in  the 
shops. 

TOUT-BLANC.  (Fr.)  Narcissus  polyan- 
thus. 

TOCTE-BONNE.  (Fr.)  Bliturn  Bonns- 
Ilenricus ; also  Salvia  Sclarea.  — DES 
PRES.  Salvia  pratensis. 

TOUTE-fiPICE.  (Fr.)  The  seeds  of 
Nigella  saliva  ; also  the  berries  of  Eugenia 
Pimento. 

TOUTE-SAINE.  (Fr.)  Hypericum  Art- 
droscemum. 

TODT-VENU.  (Fr.)  Senccio  vulgaris. 

TOUZELLE.  (Fr.)  A Triticwn. 

TOVARIA.  The  name  of  a Peruvian 
herb,  forming  a genus  of  Capparidacete. 
The  leaves  are  ternate ; the  (lowers  grow 
In  a terminal  drooping  cluster,  having  a 
calyx  of  eight  overlapping  sepals  , eight 
petals.  Inserted  on  the  margin  of  a convex 
receptacle,  their  Btalks  densely  hairy,; 
eight  stamens  ; a sessile  ovary  with  eight 
parietal  placentas,  and  a radiate  stigma. 
Fruit  one-celled.  CM  T.  MJ  j 

TOVOMITA.  In  a recent  monograph  of 
the  order  of  Olnsiacae,  twenty-one  well- 
authenticated  and  three  doubtful  species 
arc  referred  to  this  genus,  all  of  them 
being  natives  of  Tropical  South  America 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  varying 
In  size  from  shrubs  six  or  eight  feet  high 
to  large  trees.  They  have  smooth  feather-  . 
veined  leaves,  and  cymes  of  partly  uni- 
sexual and  partly  perfect  flowers,  produc- 
ing four-celled  fruits,  which  split  In  four 
valves,  and  contain  a solitary  seed  In  each 
cell;  the  seed  being  destitute  of  a true 
aril,  but  having  Its  outer  coat  developed 
into  a fleshy  pellucid  aril-like  covering 
traversed  by  veins.  The  flower*  have  two  I 


or  four  sepals,  the  outer  two  being  largest 
and  completely  shutting  In  the  other  floral 
organs  in  the  bud;  four  or  eight  petals; 
Indefinite  stamens,  with  thickened  fila- 
ments; and  a four-celled  ovary  containing 
a solitary  ovule  In  each  cell,  and  bearing 
four  short  styles  crowned  with  concave  or 
cushion-formed  stigmas.  All  the  species 
abound  more  or  less  in  a resinous  juice, 
which  exudes  from  them  when  wounded, 
and  hardens  into  resin.  The  bark  of  T. 
fructipendula,  an  arboreous  species  native 
of  Chlcaptaya  in  the  Peruvian  Andes,  is 
used  by  the  Inhabitants  for  dyeing  a red- 
dish-purple colour,  and  also  for  medicinal  i 
purposes.  [A.  8.J 

TOW-COCK.  Dolichos  sinensis. 


TOWERWORT  Turritis. 

TOWNSENDIA.  The  name  of  a North 
American  herbaceous  plant,  constituting  a 
genus  of  Composites.  The  leaves  are  tufted, 
linear,  entire,  and  woolly.  The  head  of 
flowers  is  sessile,  surrounded  by  an  Invo- 
lucre of  overlapping  linear  scales ; the  re-  | 
ceptacie  Is  naked,  pitted ; the  outer  florets 
strap-shaped,  involute  at  the  margfns,  and  | 
the  central  ones. tubular,  five-toothed.  The 
fruits  are  hairy",  and  the  pappus  Is  in  one  I 
row,  scaly  In  the  outer,  hairy  In  the  Inner 
fruits.  CM.  T.  M.J 

TOWRANEERO,  TUUAXIRA.  Names  ' 
for  the  Bastard  Bully-tree  of  Guiana. 

TOXICODENDRON  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  j 

TOXICOPH LA2 A.  A genus  of  Apncy-  I 
nacece,  containing  a single  species,  a tree 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  lias  oppo- 
site elliptic  smooth  leaves,  and  numerous  j 
crowded  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  calyx  Is  five-parted;  the  base  of  the 
corolla  is  tubular,  gradually  widening  up-  1 
wards,  the  throat  and  upper  surfaces  of 
the  11m  h being  villose,  and  the  tlmbdivided 
Into  five  short  ovate-acute  lobes;  thesta- 
mens  are  Inserted  below  the  month  of  the  [ 
tube,  and  have  very  short  filaments  and  t 
ovate  anthers  ; and  the  ovary  is  two-celled,  j 
with  a single  ovule  In  each  cell.  The  bark  | 
of  tills  tree  Is  poisonous,  and  is  used  by  , 
the  Hottentots  as  an  ordeal.  [W.  CJ  1 

TOYO.  A fragrant  plant  of  British  j 
Guiana,  an  infusion  and  syrupof  the  leaves  ! 
and  steins  of  which  are  employed  as  a re-  1 
medy  in  chronic  coughs. 

TOYWORT.  Capsclla  Bursa-pastoris. 

TOZZIA.  A genus  of  Scrophulariactm 
containing  a single  species,  a small  branch- 
ing  glabrous  herb  from  the  mountains  of  j 
Central  Europe.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
and  sessile,  and  the  flowers  are  In  short  | 
pedicels  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  forming 
a lax  raceme.  The  calyx  Is  campamilate 
membranous  and  unequally  four-toothed ; 
the  corolla-tube  Is  exserted,  the  upper  Up 
nf  the  limb  slightly  concave  and  two-lobed ; 
and  the  one-seeded  globose  capsule  Is  sub- 
drupaceous.  [W.  CJ 

TRABECULA  (adj.  TRABECCbATE.) 

A cross-bar ; as  In  the  teeth  of  many  mosses  I 


STlje  Crtas'urg  of  2Jotaup. 


TRACHEAE.  Spiral  vessels  ; air-tubes,  supply  of  that  article  being 
containing  a spiral  thread  of  considerable  Eastern  and  Western  Africa, 
toughness  su.d  elasticity.  . 


TRACHERANTIirs.  A genus  of  Bora- 
ginacete,  founded  on  Solenantfiu*  cerin- 
thoides  a native  of  Northern  Persia.  It 
has  the  corolla  of  Cerinthe , being  tubular. 


supply  of  that  article  being  derived  from 
Eastern  and  Western  Africa.  [A.  8.] 

TRACHYMENE.  A genus  of  orthoepcrm- 
ous  UmbeUifera , containing  several  spe- 
cies of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  com-  ! 
pound  many-rayed  umbels.  The  calyx-tube  j 
is  compressed,  and  the  limb  live- toothed;  ! 


with  a flve-lobcd  limb  about  one  third  the  I the  petals  are  elliptic  and  entire;  the  style 


depth  of  the  whole , the  lobes  have  two 
bulges  at  the  base  ; the  scales  in  the  throat 
are  lanceolate  from  a triangular  base;  the 
colour  Is  red,  margined  with  yellow.  The 
fruit  is  similar  to  that  of  Cunoglossum,  a 
smooth  glaucous  plant,  with  the  stem  co- 
rymbose panicutately  branched  at  the  top, 
the  leaves  rigid  and  leathery,  with  small 
tubercles  beneath.  [J.  T.  S.] 

TRACHELIUM.  A genus  of  Campanu- 
laccce,  containing  a few  species  of  peren- 
nial plants,  with  alternate  ovate-acute 
deeply  serrated  leaves,  and  violet  blossoms 
In  a many-flowered  terminal  corymb.  The 
calyx  has  five  subulate  divisions  ; the  corol- 
la has  a long  slender  tube,  and  a spread- 
ing flve-lobed  limb;  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  are  filiform  throughout  their 
length,  and  free  at  their  base  ; and  the  apex 
of  the  exserted  style  Is  thickened,  and 
densely  covered  with  hairs.  The  species  are 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  [ W.  CJ 

TRAOIIYDITJM.  A genus  of  Umbelli/erm 


is  divergent ; the  tubcrculated  fruit  is 
compressed  and  contracted  at  the  sides, 
separating  into  two  semi-ovate  gibbons 
carpels;  and  the  carpophore  is  entire.  The 
genus  has  been  divided  by  Decandolle  into 
two  sections— Platymeve,  including  the  i 
herbaceous  species,  with  compressed  stem  ! 
and  small  divided  leaves  ; and  Dendromene , I 
comprising  the  shrubby  species  with  en-  | 
tire  leaves.  [W  CJ  j 

TRADESCANTIA.  A genus  of  lily-like 
plants  belonging  to  the  Commelynacece , 
well  marked  by  their  three  sepals,  three 
petals,  three-celled  capsule,  and  filaments  j 
clothed  wltii  jointed  hairs.  T.virginica  is 
the  Common  8piderwort  of  gardens,  a 
pretty  plant  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
high,  with  numerous  branched  jointed 
succulent  stems,  linear-lanceolate  glossy  : 
leaves,  and  dense  umbels  of  flowers  con- 
spicuous by  their  three  spreading  bright- 
blue  petals.  Varieties  are  also  cultivated 
with  purple  white  and  double  flowers.  T ; 
rosea  from  Carolina  Is  like  the  preceding, 


founded  on  a single  species  from  the  moun-  j but  smaller  and  more  delicate.  T.  discolor 


tains  of  Northern  India.  It  Is  an  annual  , 
or  biennial,  sending  out  from  the  crown  of 


is  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  green  above,  purple  below ; the 


the  root,  both  leaves,  and  numerous  ctespl- | flowers,  which  are  white.  Issue  from  a 
tose  simple  stems.  The  leaves  are  petio-  | purple  single-leaved  spai he.  This  is  a hot- 
late  and  trlplnnatlsect,  the  opposite  dlvl-  i house  plant.  Other  species  are  cultivated, 


sions  being  bipinnatisect,  and  the  lobes 
lanceolate  acute.  The  segments  of  the  invo- 
lucre arc  similar  to  but  smaller  than  tho 
ordinary  leaves,  and  those  of  the  Involu- 
cels  are  more  or  less  united  and  membra- 
naceous. The  calyx  has  five  small  fceeth  ; 
the  petals  are  lanceolate,  with  incurved 
acuminate  apices ; the  fruit  is  compressed 
at  the  side  ; and  the  carpels  have  flvemuri- 
cated  ribs,  the  furrows  with  a single  vitta 
In  each,  while  the  commissure  has  two.  j 
The  carpophore  is  divided.  [W.  CJ  | 


TRACHYLOBIUM. 


genus  of  legu- 


all  more  or  less  resembling  the  above 
French  : Ephfwlrine.  [C.  A.  JJ 

TRAGACANTH.  A kind  of  gmn  obtained 
from  Astragalus  rcrus , A.  cretims,  A.  arts - 
latus , A.  guminifer , and  A.  strabiliferus,  — , 
SENEGAL.  The  produce  of  Sterculia  Tra- 
gacantha, 

TRAGANTHUS.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  Euphorbiacea \ comprising  certain  tro- 
pical American  herbaceous  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  monoecious,  arranged 
in  axillary  spikes.  The  male  flowers  have 
a four-parted  calyx,  enclosing  four  sta- 


mtiious  plants  very  closely  allied  to  and  mens;  andYhe  females  have  also  a small 


by  some  botanists  combined  with  Ifijme- 
nfsa.  Hie  principal  distinctions  between 


four-parted  calyx,  girt  at  the  base  by  large 
overlapping  scales  arranged  In  four  rows, 


the  two  genera  consists  In  the  petals  of  n hairy  three-celled  ovary,  and  six  curved 
Trachytobium  being  only  three  In  number,  styles.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  carpels, 
nearly  equal  and  long-stalked,  the  ovary  which  separate  one  from  the  other,  each 
being  elevated  on  a stalk  and  bearded  with  bearing  the  two  persistent  styles  at  the 


lmlrs,  and  the  pods  covered  with  wart-llke  summit.  In  the  centre,  between  the  ear- 
excrescences  ; while  llinnnura  has  five  peis.  Is  a winged  column,  from  which  the 


stalkless  unequal  petals, a stalkless  smooth  former  separate  when  ripe, 
ovary,  and  a pod  without  warts.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  large  trees,  bearing  panicles  TRAfJIA.  A genus  name 


[M.  T.  MJ 


cles  are  all  large  trees,  bearing  panicles  TRAfJIA.  A genus  named  In  honour  of 
of  white  flowers,  and  having  leaves  com-  Tragus,  an  ancient  (Jerman  botanist,  who, 
posed  of  a i«iir of  leaflets.  They  are  natives  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  as- 


of  Brazil  and  Madagascar. 


Burned  a classical  title,  Ills  true  name  hav- 


T.  ifartianum  1b,  according  to  Martins,  Ingheen  Hieronymus  Bock.  The  genus  Is 
one  of  the  trees  from  which  the  resin  included  among  the  Kupborbiacetr,  and  eon- 
known  as  Brazilian  Copal  Is  obtained  ; but  , slsts  of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  widely  dig- 
it Is  doubtful  whether  any  of  this  kind  of  , trlbuted  In  the  subtropical  regions  of  the 
Copal  comes  to  this  country,  our  principal  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Some  of  them  are  of 
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climbing  habit,  and  have  serrated  or  lobed 
leaves,  axillary  flowers,  the  females  few 
in  number,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  ra- 
cemes, the  males  more  numerous,  all  pro- 
vided with  entire  or  three-cleft  bracts.  The 
male  flowers  have  a tarpartltc  calyx, 
i enclosing  three  stamens ; the  females  a six- 
parted  calyx,  with  persistent  occasionally 
■ divided  segments,  a three-celled  ovary 
with  one  ovule  In  each  compartment,  a 
; three-cleft  style,  and  capsular  fruit.  Some 
! of  the  species  have  medicinal  virtues. 

; Thus  an  Infusion  of  the  root  of  T.  canna- 
bina  is  employed  as  a diaphoretic  and 
! alterative  In  India,  where  also  the  juice  of 
' T.  Chammlea,  mixed  with  wine  or  oil,  is 
esteemed  astringent  and  tonic.  The  root 
of  T.  involucrata  is  employed  In  India  as  a 
tonic  and  alterative  In  syphilitic  maladies. 
The  caustic  juice  of  T volubilis  is  likewise 
used  as  an  application  to  ulcers.  The  spe- 
cies possess  little  beauty.  [41.  T.  M.j 

TRAGOPOGON.  A genus  of  Composite r, 
Inhabiting  Europe  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia,  and  consisting  of  biennial 
or  perennial  herbs,  having  simple  or 
branched  stems,  narrow  grass-llke  leaves, 
and  distinct  terminal  flower-heads  of  a yel- 
low or  purple  colour.  The  heads  are  many- 
flowered,  and  the  florets  all  ligulate  and 
perfect.containlng  both  stamens  and  ovary. 

| The  involucre  has  from  eight  to  sixteen 
; leaves,  in  one  row,  connected  at  the  base  ; 
and  the  receptacle  Is  naked  or  nearly  so, 
and  deeply  indented.  The  fruits  are  ail  of 
the  same  form,  having  a long  beak,  a lateral 
areole,  and  the  feathery  pappus  or  seed- 
down  in  many  rows,— that  of  the  external 
row  of  fruits  being  interwoven. 

Among  the  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
culinary  vegetable  called  Salsa fy,  T.  porri-  ' 
/olitis,  a biennial  indigenous  to  Britain 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  Its  smooth  long  narrow  taper- 
ing acuminated  leaves ; by  its  peduncles 
being  much  thickened,  and  hollow  at  the 
apex  ; by  its  eight-leaved  involucre,  which 
is  usually  longer  than  the  florets ; and  by 
Its  rose-coloured  or  purple  flowers. 

Salsafy  has  a long  fusiform  root  full  of 
milky  juice,  on  which  its  salutary  qualities 
depend.  In  colour  it  resembles  the  pars- 
nip, of  which  It  hasalso  nearly  the  flavour, 
but  is  more  agreeable.  It  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  salubrious  of  culinary  vegetables, 
being atitlbilious.eooling,  deobstruent, and  , 
slightly  aperient ; but  although  it  is  deser- 
vedly esteemed  as  an  esculent.  It  Is  never- 
theless decidedly  Inferior  to  Scorztmera  in 
these  properties  ; nor  does  It  keep  so  well 
when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  as  it  soon 
becomes  hardened,  insipid,  and  dliflcult  to 
cook  properly.  When  taken  by  the  invalid 
as  a remedy  for  Indigestion,  It  is  important 
to  know  that  the  precautions  necessary  In 
cooking  it  are  the  same  as  with  Sconzo- 
nera  (which  see),  it  being  borne  in  mind 
that  Salsafy  usually  requires  a rather  long- 1 
er  time  boiling.  It  grows  more  freely  than  j 
Scorzoncra,  and  when  fresh  from  the  garden  j 
It  is  perliapB  inferior  only  to  that  vegetable  i 
In  Its  medians!  properties.  [B.  C.]  1 


TRAGOPYItrM.  A genus  of  Polygonn- 
eetr,  natives  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  consist- 
ing of  shrubs  witli  divaricate  branches, 
sometimes  spinous  at  the  point,  furnished 
with  oblong  or  elliptical  entire  leathery 
leaves  on  short  stalks,  and  racemose  flow- 
ers on  nodding  pedicels.  They  have  a 
coloured  'five-leaved  perianth,  the  inner 
three  segments  larger  than  the  rest,  eight 
stamenB,  three  very  short  styles  with  capi- 
tate stigmas, and  a three-edged  nut  inclosed 
In  the  three  inner  perianth-leaves,  the  two 
outer  ones  being  reflexed.  [J  T.  S.j 

TRAGUS.  A genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Panictce,  now  included  In  Lappago. 

TRAILING  Of  an  elongated  prostrate 
habit  of  growth. 

TRAILLIA.  A genus  of  Crucifera;  from 
Mesopotamia.  It  consists  of  an  annual  | 
with  the  habit  of  Vella  annua,  having  ri- 
gid hairy  branches,  with  few  oblong  leaves  1 
dccurrcnt  Into  the  petioles,  and  small 
yellow  flowers.  The  pouch  is  Indehlscent, 
rough  and  one-seeded,  crowned  by  the 
broad  rigid  leaf-like  style.  [J.  T.  SJ 

TRAINASSE.  (Fr.)  Polygonum  awicur 
lare ; also  Agrostis  stoloni/era. 

TRAMA.  A name  given  In  mycology  to 
the  substance  which  separates  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  gills  of  an  Agaricus,  or  of 
two  contiguous  pores  in  Polyporus.  It 
varies  much  in  structure,  and  affords  good 
definitions  of  genera.  In  Agaricus,  for 
example,  It  Is  filamentous : In  Russula  and 
Lactarius  vesicular.  In  some  cases  it  is 
of  the  same  substance  witli  that  of  the 
piieus,  as  in  Trameles ; in  others  It  Is  diffe- 
rent. as  in  such  Polypori  as  P.  destructor. 
In  Schizophyllum  it  is  completely  exposed 
by  the  splitting  of  the  gills  along  their 
edge  Into  two  plates.  [51.  J.  B.j 

TRA51ETES.  A genus  separated  by 
Fries  from  Polyporus,  originally  intended 
to  receive  those  species  in  which  the  suit-  i 
stance  of  the  walls  of  the  pores  (or  trama, 
as  it  is  called  by  botanists)  is  continued 
immediately  from  the  piieus  without  any 
change.  So  limited,  the  best-known  British 
species  is  T.  suaveolens,  which  grows  occa- 
sionally in  this  country  on  the  dead  trunks 
of  willows  and  limes,  and  Is  at  once  known 
by  its  larger  pores  from  T.  odora,  which  has 
the  same  strong  smell  of  aniseed.  Fries 
has,  however,  of  late  proposed  a different 
definition  of  the  genus.  In  a large  portion 
of  Polyportu,  Including  such  common  spe-  j 
cles  as  P.  versicolor,  the  trama  though  nar- 
row is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  flesh 
of  the  pilcns.  They  differ,  however,  from 
typical  species  of  Trametes  In  the  fact  that 
the  pores,  which  are  developed  In  a centri- 
fugal direction,  are  perpendicular  to  the 
flbrillosc  stratum  above  the  portion  in 
connection  with  the  trama,  whereas  In 
Trametes  the  whole  piieus  and  trama  arc  of 
the  same  substance.  The  species  are 
placed  In  a genus  named  Polystictus,  while 
Polyporus  is  confined  to  those  in  which 
the  trama  and  substance  from  which  it 
springs  are  different  in  texture.  These 
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distinctions,  though  at  first  apparently  too 
refined,  are  founded  on  an  extensive  ex- 
amination of  species,  and  will  probably 
prove  tenable.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRANSVERSE.  Broader  than  long. 

TRAPA.  The  very  singular  four-homed 
fruits  of  the  European  species  of  Trapa 
(T\  natans),  which  was  the  only  one  for- 
merly known,  have  been  compared  to  the 
spiked  Iron  instruments  called  caltrops, 
employed  In  ancient  warfare  for  strewing 
on  the  ground  to  Impede  the  progress  of 
cavalry  ; and,  from  the  plant  growing  In 
water,  It  is  commonly  called  the  Water 
Caltrops.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  IIulo- 
ragacece.  Its  flowers  have  a four-parted 
calyx  with  the  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary  ; 
four  petals,  and  as  many  stamens ; and  a 
two-celled  ovary,  with  a cylindrical  style 
and  hemispherical  flat-headed  stigma. 
After  flowering,  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
harden  and  form  two  or  four  more  or  less 
conspicuous  horns  at  the  top  of  the  fruit ; 
the  latter  being  one-celled  hard  and  un- 
openlng,  and  containing  a solitary  large 
pendulous  seed,  with  very  unequal  cotyle- 
dons. Besides  the  European  species,  there 
are  five  or  six  others,  natives  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  All  are  floating  plants, 
with  long-jointed  rootstocks,  having  tufts 
of  halr-like  roots  (sometimes  regarded  as 
submerged  leaves)  at  the  joints,  and 
surmounted  by  a radiating  cluster  of  tri- 
angular toothed  leaves,  with  swollen  float- 
like  stalks  which  serve  to  buoy  them  up. 

The  seeds  of  all  these  plants  abound  In 
starch,  and  are  much  eaten  as  food.  Those 
of  T nutans— called  Jesuit's  nuts  at  Venice, 
t and  Chatalgne  d'Eau  by  the  French— are 
' ground  Into  flour  and  made  into  bread  In 
some  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  In  Kash- 
mir those  of  T bispinosa,  the  Slnghara  of 
the  natives,  feed  30,000  persons  for  flve 
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months  In  the  year,  and  are  so  extensively 
collected  that  the  celebrated  Runjeet  Singh 
of  Lahore  derived  a revenue  of  12,0001.  per 
annum  from  them.  T.  bicornti,  the  Ling 
of  the  Chinese,  has  a fruit  like  a bull's 
head  ; the  seeds  of  this  plant  also  form  a 
considerable  article  of  food.  [A.  S.j 

TRAPEZIFORM,  TRAPEZOID.  Having 
four  sides,  those  which  are  opposite  not 
being  parallel;  scarcely  different  from 
Rhomboid. 

TRAP-TREE.  A species  of  Artocarpus, 
which  furnishes  a gutta  or  glutinous  gum, 
used  as  birdlime  In  Singapore. 

TRASI.  (Fr.).  Cyperus  esculentus. 


TRATTINICKIA.  A genus  of  trees  be- 
longing to  the  Amyridactc.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Brazil,  and  have  large  branch- 
ing panicles  of  small  reddish  flowers. 
Calyx  cup-shaped,  of  three  segments;  co- 
rolla bell-shaped,  three-cleft;  stamens  six, 
with  very  short  filaments ; ovary  globose  ; 
stylo  Bhort.  The  trees  abound  In  resinous 
juice.  [M.T.  M.] 

TRAVELLER'S-JOY.  Clematis  Vitalba. 

TRAVELLER'S-TREE.  Urania  speciosa. 

TREACLE,  COUNTRYMAN’S.  Hutu  gra- 
veolens. 

TREAD-SOFTLY.  Cnidoscolus  stimu- 
lant. 

TREASURE-FLOWER.  Oazania. 

TRECULIA.  A genus  of  Artocarpaceai, 
named  In  honour  of  M.  Trecul,  an  eminent 
French  vegetable  anatomist.  The  species 
are  trees,  natives  of  Senegambla,  having 
male  and  female  flowers  crowded  together 
In  the  same  head.  The  male  flowers  have 
a tubular  three-cleft  perianth  ; thefemales 
a perianth  of  three  leaves,  and  an  ovary 
with  a pendulous  ovule.  The  genus  Is 
closely  related  to  Artocarpns,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  characters  just  men- 
tioned. [M.  T.  M.] 

TREE.  Any  woody  plant  of  perennial 
duration  which  rises  from  the  ground  with 
a trunk. 

TREE-BEARD.  A South  American  name 
for  Tillandsia  usneoides. 

TREE-FERN.  See  FILICES. 

TREE-HAIR.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  dark  wiry  pendulous  entangled 
masses  of  a lichen,  Comicularia  jubatn, 
which  is  not  uncommon  on  trees  in  sub- 
alpine  woodB.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TREE-LIKE.  Resembling  a tree,  but 
very  small.  The  same  as  Dendroid. 

TREE  OF  CHASTITY,  rife*  Agnus- 
cast  us. 

TREE  OF  HEAVEN.  Ailanfttt. 

TREE  OF  LONG  LIFE.  Glaphuria 
nitida. 

TREE  OF  SADNES8.  Kyctanthes  arbor- 
trtilti. 

TREE  OF  THE  MAGICIANS.  A Chi- 
lian name  for  Lycioplesium  pubiflorum. 

TREE  OF  THE  SUN.  A Japanese  name 
for  Retinospora  obtusa. 

TRf.FLE.  (Fr.)  Trifolium.  — BITU- 
MINEUX.  Psoraka  bituminosa.  — D'EAU. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata.  — DE  BOKHARA. 
Melilotus  alba  ( leucantha ).  — DE  HOL- 

LANDE.  Trifolium  pratense.  — DE  VIR- 
GINIE.  Ptelea  trifoliata.  — fiPINEUX 
DE  CANDIE.  Fagunia  cretica.  — Hfi- 
MORROIDAL.  Lotus  hirsntus.  — JAUNE. 
Lotus  comiculatus.  — JAUNE  DES  SA- 
BLES. Anthyllis  Vulnerarta.  — JAUNE 
PETIT.  Mcdicago  lupulina.  — NOIR. 
Medicago  lupulina.  — ODORANT.  Meli- 
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lotus  cceruleus.  -ROUGE  DU  ROUSSIL- 
LON Trif  ilium  incarnation. 

TREFOIL.  Tri folium  ; also  Medicago 

lupulinn,  and  Stylosanthes  procumbent.  — , 

: BIRD’S-FOOT.  Lotus.  -,  HOP  Trifo- 
lium procumbent.  — , MARSH.  Menyu  ti- 
thes tnfoliata.  — , MOON  Medicago  arbo- 
] rea.  — , SHRUBBY.  Ptelea  trifoliata.  — , 
TICK.  Desmodium. 

TREMANDRACE.E.  ( Pore, carts.)  A 
small  order  of  polypetalous  dlrotyledons, 
consisting  of  heath-like  shrubs,  all  Aus- 
tralian, with  small  entire  leaves  often  ver- 
ticlllate,  and  red  blue  or  rarely  white  Bow- 
ers on  slender  axillary  pedicels.  They  are 
chiefly  characterised  by  regular  flowers, 
with  four  or  five  valvatc  sepals,  as  many 
spreading  petals,  twice  as  many  free  hypo- 
gynous  stamens,  anthers  opening  In  ter- 
minal pores,  and  a free  ovary,  usually  two- 
: celled,  with  one  two  or  rarely  three  pendu- 
lous ovules  In  each.  The  order,  although 
small,  Is  perfectly  distinct  In  habit  and 
character,  and,  though  having  some  affinity 
with  Polygalacea,  Is  at  once  distinguished 
by  Its  regular  flowers:  It  has,  however,  a 
more  remote  analogy  with  the  tribe  Lasio- 
p ctale at  of  Sterculiacere. 

TREMANDRA.  A genus  of  Tremandra- 
ceir,  conferring  Its  name  on  the  order  to 
which  It  belongs,  and  composed  of  two 
species  Inhabiting  Western  Australia. 
They  are  delicate  shrubs,  covered  with  a 
stellate  down  , and  have  opposite  ovate 
leaves,  axillary  purple  flowers,  a flve-cleft 
calyx,  a corolla  composed  of  live  petals, 
ten  stamens,  two-celled  anthers,  and  a two- 
celled  ovary.  [B.  8.] 

TREMBLE.  (Fr.)  Populus  trcmula. 

TREMBLIN.  (Fr.)  Brlza  minor. 

TREMBLING-TREE.  Populus  trepida. 

TREMELLA.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  Fungi  called  Tremellini, 
distinguished  by  Its  tremulous  gelatinous 
generally  more  or  less  waved  and  sinuated 
mass,  having  an  even  hymenlum  without 
any  definite  upper  or  under  side,  and  free 
front  pnpllliB  or  tubercles.  The  species 
vary  greatly  In  colour,  being  white  bright 
or  pale-yellow,  rose-coloured,  chocolate, 
brown,  purple,  4c.  Tlielr  form  Is  as  varied 
as  their  colour,  sometimes  yielding  sinu- 
ated plates,  sometimes  braln-lllse  masses, 
sometimes  clubshaped  processes,  andsome- 
] times  orbicular  bodies  or  uniform  resu- 
pinate  strata.  Occasionally  they  grow  on 
living  trees,  but  more  frequently  on  dead 
branches,  while  two  occur  on  the  naked 
ground  or  amongst  grass.  T mrsenterica, 
which  Is  conspicuous  In  every  dead  hedge 
in  winter  from  Its  orange  tint,  produces 
occasionally  myriads  of  conldla.  [M.  J BO 

TREMELLINI.  A natural  order  of 
hymenomycetous  Fungi,  distinguished  by 
their  gelatinous  texture,  their  hymenlum. 
In  the  more  typical  forms,  covering  the 
whole  surface  without  any  definite  upper 
or  under  side ; the  sporopbores,  which  are 
often  lobed  or  quadripartite,  not  being 


packed  Into  a regular  hymenlum  but  placed 
at  very  different  heightB,  and  the  spicules 
being  much  elongated.  The  spores  more- 
over, which  are  either  simple  or  septate, 
produce  occasionally  little  offsets  at  the 
sldes.whlch  may  either  be  secondary  spores 
or  spermatia.  If  secondary  spores,  the 
primary  must  be  considered  as  protospores, 
analogous  to  those  of  Puceinitri.  Tills 
opinion  Is,  however,  at  present  merely 
theoretical.  Tremellini  occasionally  con- 
tain a nucleus  which  Is  not  gelatinous,  and 
which  has  sometimes  a cretaceous  texture. 

' The  species  occur  almost  exclusively  on 
decayed  wood,  either  nakej  or  bursting 
through  the  bark.  Two  species  only  have 
at  present  been  described  with  a terrestrial 
habit.  When  dry  many  of  the  specieB 
shrink  up  very  much,  but  they  recover 
their  original  condition  perfectly  when 
1 moistened.  II intro! a has  several  repre- 
sentatives In  tropical  climates  besides  the 
j common  Jew’s  Ear,  which  seems  univer- 
sally distributed  . but  the  greater  part  of 
the  order  Is  peculiar  to  temperate  climes 
of  either  hemisphere.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TREMENE.  (Fr)  Trifolium pratense. 

TREMME.  (Fr ) Agrostis  slohmifera. 

TRENTANELLE.  (Fr ) Rhus  Cotinut. 

TREVE8IA.  A genus  of  Araliactrt,  con- 
taining a single  siaicies  from  India,  a 
prickly  shrub  or  tree,  with  large  round 
pinnatlsect  leaves,  and  whitish-green 
flowers  In  terminal  panlrulate  umbels. 
The  calyx-limb  Is  unequally  toothed;  the 
petals  are  from  four  to  seven,  and  the  sta- 
mens from  six  to  nine  (generally  seven), 
with  cordate  anthers.  The  ovary  Is  five  to  | 
eight-celled,  covered  with  a large  eplgy- 
nous  disk ; the  styles  are  the  same  In  mini-  1 
ber  as  the  cells,  but  united  into  a single 
pyramid  at  the  a|«*x,and  surmounted  by 
a bllobed  stigma;  the  fruit  Is  fleshy,  wtlh  I 
five  to  eight  one-seeded  cells.  [W.  CO 

TREWIACE.-E.  An  order  formerly  pro- 
posed by  Llndley  for  the  genus  Trruia, 
which  he  has  since,  with  other  botanists, 
referred  to  Euphorbiacece. 

TREWIA.  The  name  of  a genns  of  Eit-  ' 
phorbiacea •,  comprising  a tree,  native  of 
India,  with  trlplinerved  leaves,  and  dioe- 
cious flowers— the  males  In  racemes,  the 
females  In  pairs  on  a branched  peduncle,  i 
The  male  flowers  have  a membranous  two- 
leaved  calyx,  ultimately  reflected  ; within 
this  are  numerous  stamens,  placed  on  a 
convex  receptacle.  The  female  flowers  have 
a calyx  of  one  membranous  sheathing  leaf, 
ultimately  falling  off;  and  a four-celled 
sessile  ovary,  with  the  style  divided  into 
four  feathery  stigmas.  The  fruit  Is  fleshy, 
with  four  one-seeded  stones.  [M.  T.  MO 

TRI.  In  compound  words  = three;  as 
tricostats,  having  three  ribs  i tricomis, 
having  three  horns. 

TRIADELPHOU8.  Having  the  stamens 
collected  Into  three  parcels. 

TRIAKENIUM.  That  kind  of  fruit 
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called  a Cremocarp,  In  which  the  number  inversely  pyramidal,  beakless,  crowned  by 
of  carpels  is  three.  a pappus  of  three  to  five  linear  deciduous 

TRIANGULAR.  Three-cornered.  I 8Cale8»  lmlrY  at  the  margins.  [M  T.  M.] 


TRIANOSPERMA.  A genus  of  Cucurbi- 


An  unimportant  genus  of 


imnnvoji  « mcii  lib  ui  K,  utsufUl-  • « . _ . _ . „ ■ , , . . . 

tame,  nearly  allied  to  Bryonia,  but  distill-  [ ?„i  |!|,s  r^err?^  ,tl’  t,  'e  ^olaxidea,  and  in 


gulshed  by  the  presence  of  three  seeds  Tropical  Asia.  Two  species  have 

only  In  the  fruit.  The  species  are  chiefly  L’*  j^c?,crV'i<*'  They  are  small  herbs, .with 

Brazilian  and  West  Indian,  and  have  thick  J°J“|dlsh  glabrous  one-leaved  pseudobulbs 
fleshy  roots,  climbing  steins  with  branched  “ense  tufts,  small  coriaceous  vein- 

tendrils,  and  palmate  leaves.  The  flowers  Jib'll?’  c,rec.t.  ra<\'cal,  one-flowered  pe- 
are  monoecious,  borne  in  loose  panicles.  s.lortor  t'l,al1  the  leaves,  and  rather 

The  male  flowershavetbreestameus,  united  ar®e  dark  green  flowers.  [W.  B.  H.] 
by  means  of  their  curved  anthers, hut  free  tt!TA<5PTH  a i 

as  to  their  filaments.  In  thofemale flower  comprising shrulfs! ^natlves^ff  ? he  (^pe 
the  ovary  is  three-celled  with  three  erect  nf  Good  j?ope  atld  Trol,ltai  Asla.  Tj," 

short  styJe*  liowers  are  rose-coloured,  and  have  a flve- 
which  divides  Into  three  stigmas.  The  ; parted  glandless  calyx,  five  stalked  fringed 
fruit  Is  globular  and  somewhat  fleshy,  unequal  petals,  ten  stamens,  all  fertile  of 
The  root  of  T Tayuya  is  used  in  Brazil  In  unequal  lengths ; three  ovaries,  each  with 
small  doses  as  an  emetic,  In  larger  ones  as  , two  hairy  sinuous  wings;  three  stvles, 
a drastic.  T.  flcifoha  is  a purgative  and  | long  slender  and  dilated  at  the  top -/anti 
purifier  of  the  blood.  Some  of  the  spe- • a winged  one-seeded  fruit.  The  generic 
cies  have  been  introduced  into  the  Paris  , name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  sig- 
gardens.  [M.T  M.J  | nifles  * three  shields,’ probably  in  allusion 

TRIANTHEMA.  A genus  of  Tetragonia - | to  the  winged  ovaries.  [M.  T MJ 

Cf(F,  having  a very  wide  geographical  dis-  ~ ..  . . „ 

tribution,  three  or  four  species  being  9n0  visions  °*  *} 

natives  of  India,  as  many  of  the  Cape  of  i 

| (Joiid  Hope;  while  one  is  confined  to  Arabia,  I £!$rt£CC  ?re  tr^es  order  Myriacea. 

I ?-nd  spread  oyer  Tropical  America  ami  I dMded  Into’on™ oTILre  series*  of 


the  West  Indian  Islands.  They  are  usually  ,nl°  5Te  . . 8 i 

prostrate  more  or  less  fleshy  herbs,  some-  !S?iL®7hA?r  IS 

times  with  their  stems  woody  towards  the  j 8t,lera>  their  diversities  of  structure,  &c. 


base;  they  have  opposite  entire  leaves, 
with  the  stalks  enlarged  Into  sheaths,  one 
of  each  pair  of  leaves  being  often  larger 
than  the  other  ; and  their  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, either  solitary  or  in  clusters.  In  the 
leaf-axils.  The  flowers  have  a five  parted 
calyx,  coloured  Inside,  with  the  divisions 
mucronate  below  the  top;  no  petals;  five 
ten  or  twenty  stamens  rising  from  the 
calyx-tube,  and  one  two  or  rarely  three 
styles.  The  fruit  Is  either  one-celled,  or 
divided  Into  two  by  a spurious  partition, 
and  when  ripe  separates  crossways  near  the 
bottom  into  two  pieces , the  upper  or 
largest,  piece,  called  the  lid,  being  thick 
and  having  the  seeds  attached  to  one  side, 
and  the  lower  thin  and  having  the  seeds 


TRI BUACHIA.  A genus  of  Civchonacea, 
including  a seiniparasitlcai  shrub,  native 
of  Sumatra.  The  flowers  are  white,  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  three,  in  a compact 
head.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is  somewhat 
globular.  Its  limb  entire  or  slightly  tooth- 
ed ; the  corolla  has  a short  tube,  and  a 
limb  divided  into  three  lance-shaped 
three-sided  segments;  the  stamens  are 
five  in  number,  and  Inserted  into  the  throat 
of  the  corolla  by  means  of  very  short  fila- 
ments ; and  the  ovary  Is  two-cclled,  sur- 
mounted by  a fleshy  disk,  and  having  a cy- 
lindrical style,  terminated  by  an  undivided 
stigma.  The  fruit  is  fleshy.  [M.  T M.] 

TRIBBLE  AQCATIQUE.  (Pr.)  Trapa 


butu  aim  iiftviiiB  me  »eeu» 

attached  to  tho  opposite  side.  The  bitterish 

rather  uauseous-tasted  rootsof  T.obcordala,  TRIBBLOPSIS.  A small  genus  of  Zygo- 
one  of  the  Indian  species— a perennial  with  phyllacca',  consisting  of  prostrate  annual 
spreading  prostrate  steins,  the  tender  tops  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves.  It  Is  nearly 
of  which,  together  with  the  leaves,  are  allied  to  Tribulus,  but  the  nuts  are  single- 
collected  by  the  natives  and  eaten  as  a seeded.  Threespecles  have  been  described 


potherb— arc  sold  In  the  bazaars,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  native  doctors  as  a cathartic 
In  combination  with  ginger.  [A.  8.] 


from  Australia.  [W.  C.J 

TR1BBLBS.  A genus  of  Zygophytlaccee, 
consisting  of  procumbent  herbs,  w ith  op- 


TRIANTHUS.  A Patagonian  perennial  poslte  bistlpulate  and  abruptly  pinnate 
plant,  of  the  family  Compositm,  has  been  leaves,  and  one-flowered  peduncles  sprlng- 
so  named,  as  the  heads  of  flowers  consist  ing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
each  of  three  florets  The  plant  Is  branch-  caducous  calyx  has  five  sepals,  and  the 
ed  : its  leaves  awl-shaped,  spreading  ; and  corolla  five  petals  ; of  the  ten  stamens 
the  heads  of  flowers  solitary  on  the  ends  those  opposite  to  the  sepals  have  a gland 
of  the  branches,  each  surrounded  by  an  at  their  base ; the  style  Is  very  short  or 
Involucre  of  two  rows  of  scales— the  outer  absent,  snd  the  sr.lgma  hemispherical  and 
ovate  lanceolate  acuminate  prickly,  the  flve-rayed,  as  In  the  poppy.  The  flattened 
Inner  flat  linear  acuminate,  ttie  receptacle  pentagonal  fruit  Is  composed  of  five  car- 
small.  and  naked  The  corollas  are  two-  pels,  which  are  spinous  or  tubercular  on 
lipped,  white  and  perfect ; and  the  fruits  the  back.  At  maturity  the  fruit  breaks  up 
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Into  five  Indehlscent  cells,  which  are  trans- 
versely divided  into  from  two  to  four  single- 
seeded  compartments.  Albumen  is  but 
sparingly  present  In  the  embryos  of  this 
order,  but  in  TVi&ufusit  lsaltogether  want- 
ing. The  species  arc  generally  distributed 
within  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and 
extend  into  the  warmer  temperate  coun- 
tries, one  species  only  being  found  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  [W.  CJ 

TRICA.  A button-like  shield  belonging 
| to  the  genus  Gyrophora. 

I TRICALYSIA.  A genus  of  Cinchmacerr, 

| comprising  a shrub  native  of  Western 
: Tropical  Africa,  with  hairy  liowers,  closely 
I crowded  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
' liowers  have,  outside  the  true  calyx,  a 
1 double  epicalyx,  each  portion  with  four 
| teeth,  while  the  truecalyx  liasa  five  to  six- 
toothed  limb  ; the  corolla  has  a short  tube, 
and  Its  five  oc  six-parted  limb  is  divided 
Into  five  or  six  narrow  spreading  divisions ; 
stamens  live  to  six,  inserted  on  to  the 
| throat  of  the  corolla,  beyond  which  they 
I project ; ovary  two-celled  ; stigmas  two,  i 
1 linear.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRICERA.  A genus  of  West  Indian  [ 
shrubs  of  the  family  Euphorbiacett.  The 
flowers  are  monoecious,  disposed  in  ra- 
i cemes— the  malo  flowers  being  below,  the 
females  solitary  at  the  apex  of  the  raceme. 
The  males  have  a perianth  of  four  seg- 
ments, euclosingfourstamcns;  the  females 
a flve-leaved  perianth,  and  three  styles, 
ultimately  dividing  Into  six  stlgmatic 
[ branches.  The  fruit  consists  of  three 
two-seeded  carpels,  separating  one  from 
i the  other  when  ripe.  [M.  T.  MJ  i 

TRICERANDRA.  A supposed  genus 
, found  In  Manchuria,  now  referred  to  Chlo- 
ranthut. 

j TRICERASTES.  A genus  of  Datincacece, 

! consisting  of  an  erect  annual  herb  from 
California,  with  alternate  tripartite  serra-  j 
ted  leaves,  having  the  central  lobe  plnna- 
I tlfld,  and  axillary  heads  of  small  green 
hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  calyx-tube  Is 
i connate  with  the  ovary,  with  a minute 
three-toothed  limb;  there  is  no  corolla; 

1 three  stamens  alternate  with  the  calycine 
\ teeth;  and  the  ovary  Is  Inferior,  one-celled, 
with  three  parietal  placentas  and  nume- 
rous ovules,  and  three  bipartite  styles 
! opposite  the  calycine  teeth.  The  capsule 
is  three-valved  at  the  apex.  [T.  M.j 

TRICEROS.  A little-known  genus  of 
Lourelro’s,  apparently  terebinthareous. 
The  original  species  from  Cochin  China  is 
the  only  one  referred  to  It.  It  Is  a small 
i tree,  with  spreading  branches,  and  Imparl- 
: pinnate  and  bljugate  leaves.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  have  each  five  spreading 
divisions;  the  five  stamens  have  slender 
filaments,  and  ovate  two-celled  anthers; 
there  are  three  short  styles ; and  the  berry 
is  round  below,  but  is  furnished  above  I 
with  three  boms,  and  has  three  one-seeded  ! 
cells.  [W.C.]  j 

TRICHADENIA.  A genus  of  Pangiacea, 


nt  which  only  one  species,  T.  zeylanica,  is  ] 
known.  This  is  a very  large  Cingalese 
tree,  called  Tettigaha  or  Tettigass  by  the 
natives;  its  wood,  however,  is  of  little  or 
no  value.  It  lias  alternate  oblong  leaves, 
and  short  axillary  panicles  of  small  pale-  ! 
green  unisexual  flowers,  the  two  sexes 
being  borne  on  separate  trees.  The  female 
flowers  produce  roundish  fleshy  fruits, 
about  an  inch  In  diameter,  containing 
from  one  to  three  bony-shelled  seeds,  from 
which  the  Cingalese  extract  an  oil,  useful 
for  burning,  and  as  a remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  skin  in  children.  Both  kinds  of 
flowers  have  an  entire  calyx,  which  ulti- 
mately breaks  away  irregularly  at  the  | 
bottom,  and  falls  away  In  a single  cap-like 
piece;  and  five  overlapping  petals,  with 
fleshy  hairy  scales  attached  to  them  along  ! 
the  middle  on  the  inside.  The  males  con- 
tain five  stamens,  with  thick  filaments, 
spirally  twisted  In  the  bud,  and  oblong 
anthers  ; and  the  females  a free  one-celled 
ovary,  with  three  ovules  attached  to  the 
sides,  and  bearing  three  styles  with  broad 
kidney-shaped  stigmas.  [A.  SO 

TRICH.ETA.  Trisetum, 

TRICHAN'THERA.  A genus  of  Zygo- 
phytlaccw,  containing  a single  species— a 
small  and  Elender  plant  from  Arabia,  with 
alternate  stipulate  setaceous  leaves.  The 
five-cleft  calyx  is  persistent ; the  corolla 
consists  of  five  linear  petals;  the  five  sta- 
mens have  flattened  filaments  and  slender 
anthers;  the  style  has  five  deep  furrows, 
and  a capitate  stigma;  and  the  ovate  and  ( 
stlpitate  capsule  Is  obtusely  five-sided,  and 
has  five  many-seeded  cells.  The  single 
series  of  stamens  is  not  sufficient  to 
separate  tills  plant  from  Zygophytlaceir, 
with  which  order  It  otherwise  altogether 
agrees;  the  stlpitate  ovary  being  found 
also  in  Guaiacum.  [W.  C.j 

TRICHI  A.  A genus  of  myxogastrous 
Fungi,  remarkable  from  the  threads  which 
accompany  the  spores  having  a spiral 
structure.  Some  controversy  exists  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  these  bodies.  An  atten- 
tive examination,  however,  of  the  threads 
when  branched  (which  Is  sometimes  the 
easel  shows,  we  think,  that  the  spiral 
appearance  dees  not  arise  from  a mere 
twisting,  but  from  the  formation  of  one  or 
more  threads  of  a spiral  form  within  a tube, 
with  which  they  afterwards  become  Inti- 
mately incorporated— the  threads  passing 
into  the  branch  exactly  like  those  of  true 
spiral  vessels  in  phamogams,  w hen  theves- 
sels  are  branched.  The  species  are  very 
widely  diffused,  and  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  threads  and  spores  often 
exhibit  bright  colours,  as  deep  tawny,  scar- 
let, golden-yellow,  buff,  Ac.  The  spores  are 
mostly  smooth  but  sometimes  rough,  with 
little  points.  Most  of  them  occur  in  Great 
Britain.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRICHIDIUM.  A hair  which  bears  the 
spores  of  such  fungals  as  Geastnan. 

TRICH1LIA.  A number  of  Indian  and 
Australian  species  were  formerly  com- 


prised  under  this  genua  of  ifeliutar,  but 
they  are  now  referred  to  other  genera,  aa 
also  are  several  of  the  American  species; 
and  Triehilia  Is  restricted  to  two  or  three 
African  and  a dozen  or  more  American 
andWest  Indian  species,  some  of  which  are 
trees,  and  others  erect  or  climbing  shrubs. 
Their  leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  or  rare- 
ly trifollolate;  and  their  Bowers,  which 
nre  borne  in  axillary  panicles,  have  a four 
or  flvc-cut  calyx,  as  many  egg-shaped  or 
oblong  overlapping  petals,  an  eight  or  ten- 
parted  stamen-tube,  with  narrow  blunt 
segments  bearing  terminal  anthers,  and  a 
three-celled  ovary  containing  two  ovules 
side  by  side  In  each  cell.  Their  fruit  Is  a 
three-celled  capsule,  which  when  ripe 
splits  into  three  valves,  each  of  which  has 
a partition  down  the  middle,  with  a seed, 
covered  with  a pulpy  aril,  on  either  side 
of  It.  T.emctica,  the  Kolia  of  the  Arabs,  Is 
a large  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  composed 
of  four  pairs  of  smooth  elliptical  leaflets 
and  an  odd  one,  and  dense  panicles  of 
whitish  flowers  like  those  of  the  citron. 
In  an  Arabic  work,  quoted  by  Forskahl, 
the  fruits  arc  culled  * Djouz  elkal,'  and  aro 
said  to  possess  emetic  prois-riles.  The 
Arabian  women  mix  them  with  the  per- 
fumes used  for  washing  their  hair;  while 
the  ripe  seeds  are  made  Into  an  ointment 
with  sesamum-oil,  and  used  as  a remedy 
for  the  Itch.  [A.  8.] 

TRIOHINIUM.  A genus  of  Amarantha- 
cete,  consisting  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Tropical  and  Extratro- 
pical  New  Holland.  The  flowers  are  In 
terminal  heads,  or  spikes  provided  with 
three  shining  bracts  to  each  flower ; the 
perianth  consists  of  live  linear  segments; 
stamens  live,  coherent  at  the  base;  ovary 
one-celled,  with  one  erect  ovule;  style 
simple ; fruit  utricular,  included  within 
the  perianth.  Some  of  the  species  are  ex- 
tremely ornamental  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRICHOCARYA.  This  genus  of  Chry- 
sobalanact<e  includes  a number  of  trees  or 
shrubs  growing  in  the  Islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago.  The  leaves  are  feather- 
veined,  and  the  flowers  grow  In  clusters. 
The  calyx  has  along  cylindrical  or  angular 
tube,  expanding  above  into  a somewhat 
cup-shaped  limb,  which  Is  divided  into  live 
triangular  segments ; the  petals  are  ovate, 
acute,  shorter  than  the  sepals;  the  sta- 
mens numerous,  perigynous ; and  the 
ovary  Is  enclosed  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
one-celled,  with  a single  ovule,  and  a 
[ basilar  style.  Fruit  succulent  externally, 
bony  within,  globose  above,  constricted 
nud  three-sided  below  ; the  stone  Is  one- 
seeded,  and  very  hairy  In  the  Interior. 
From  this  latter  circumstance  the  genus 
takes  Its  name, derived  from  the  Greek  thrix 
‘ a hair,’  and  kitrua  ‘ a nut.’  (M,  T.  M.J 

TRICHOCENTRUM.  A genus  of  orchids, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Vnndea.  Inhabiting 
South  and  Central  America.  They  are  epi- 
phytal stemless  herbs,  with  broad  promt- 
nently-velned  leaves,  and  axillary  flow- 
ers. The  sepals  and  petals  are  spreading. 


free,  equal ; the  lip  sessile,  connate  with 
the  base  of  the  column,  furnished  with  a 
long  spur,  two-lobed.  It  comes  nearffireo- 
clades,  from  which  it  differs  in  Its  lip  being 
united  at  the  base  with  the  column,  and 
In  the  latter  being  furnished  with  two  cars 
or  wings.  [W.  B.  H.] 

TRICH0CLADU8.  A genus  of  Humame- 
lidaeete , containing  four  species  of  villose 
shrubs,  with  shortly  petiolate  and  entire 
leaves,  and  flowers  In  axillary  or  terminal 
pedunculate  heads.  The  flowers  are  dioe- 
i clous  from  the  abortion  of  parts.  The 
calyx-tube  is  connate  with  the  ovary  below, 

1 but  divides  into  live  lobes  above;  the  epi- 
, gynous  corolla  has  five  long  linear  petals ; 
the  live  stamens  are  Inserted  on  the  petals, 
and  have  very  short  fllaiuents  ; the  ovary 
is  two-celled,  with  a Blngle  ovule  In  each 
roll;  and  there  are  two  distinct  styles. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  j 
Hope.  ' [W.  CJ 

i 

TRICHOCUNE.  A genus  of  Composites, 

\ consisting  of  Brazilian  perennial  herba-  ! 
ceous  plants,  with  leaves  clustered  near  the 
bases  of  the  simple  stems.  The  head  of  ‘ 
flowers  Is  terminal  and  solitary,  surround- 
ed by  an  Involucre  which  is  bell-shaped, 
consisting  of  an  outer  row  of  leafy  scales, 
and  an  inner  series  of  membranous  ones.  < 
, The  receptacle  Is  covered  wilh  line  fringc- 
i like  hairs.  The  corollas  are  two-lipped,  the 
central  ones  equally  so,  the  outer  with  the  I 
: exterior  lip  largest.  Achenes  top-shaped, 

1 surmounted  by  a pappusof  numerous  scaly  I 
serrated  hairs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

THICHOCORONIS.  By  this  name  Is  de- 
signated a genus  of  Composite r,  consisting 
I of  herbs  growing  lu  marshes  and  moist 
' places  lu  Texas.  The  stems  are  creeping 
at  the  base ; the  branches  sticky ; the 
leaves  amplexlcaul ; the  flower-stalks  slen- 
der, naked,  solitary  or  corymbose;  the  j 
flowers  rosy  or  purple,  surrounded  by  an 
Involucre  of  ten  or  twelve  membranous 
scales ; and  the  receptacle  conical,  naked. 
The  corollas  are  more  or  less  glandular, 
tubular  below,  expanding  above  Into  a 
bell-shaped  flve-tnothed  limb;  branches 
of  the  style  projecting,  linear,  flattened. 
Achenes  pentagonal,  surmounted  by  a 
short  crown-like  pappus.  [3d.  T.  MJ 

TIUCHODESM  A.  A genus  of  Boragina- 
rra\  from  India,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa. 
They  are  Strigose  annuals,  with  the  habit 
of  Borage  or  Cynoglossum.  The  corolla  Is 
subrotate,  with  a naked  throat ; anthers  ex- 
serted,  with  pointed  awns,  furnished  with 
two  rows  of  hairs  on  the  back,  by  which 
they  adhere  together ; nuts  half  Immersed 
in  pits  In  the  central  column.  [J.T.  8.J 

TRICHODESMICM.  A genus  of  Alga 
belonging  to  the  Oecillatorwe,  distinguished 
by  their  short  threads  being  collected  In 
little  fascicles,  which  float  freely,  forming 
a scum  upon  the  surface  of  theses.  Instead, 

I however,  of  occurring  In  circumscribed 
I patches.  It  covers,  without  any  Intermls- 
: sion,  oceanic  tracts  many  miles  In  extent, 
distinguished  by  a peculiar  red-brown  tint, 
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and  resembling  at  first,  when  closely  exa-  f 
mined,  minute  fragments  of  chopped  hay.  s 
It  was,  we  believe,  in  more  recent  times  1 
first  noticed,  particularly,  in  Osbeck’s  voy-  | 
age : but  there  Is  .some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  phenomenon  was  known  toancient  ' 
mariners,  and  that  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  l 
has  been  lately  observed,  derived  its  name  J 
from  it.  One  circumstance  w hich  has  more  ‘ 
especially  attracted  the  notice  of  navlga-  1 
tors  is,  that  while  sailing  through  the  > 
scum,  not  only  a disagreeable  pungent  1 
smell  has  been  perceived,  but  the  mucous  1 
membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose  have  been  J 
afTectcd,  Inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  1 
•■evere  sneering  being  induced  by  it.  It 
is  not.  Indeed,  the  only  plant  of  the  same 
natural  order  that  has  noxious  properties,  ( 
some  of  thecommonspecles  of  Oscillatoriee 
emitting  an  odour  like  that  of  Chara,  j 
which  In  certain  cases  is  strong  enough  to  ' 
produce  headache.  [M.  i.  B.]  j 

TRICHODItJM.  The threespecles which  J 
were  formerly  described  under  this  genus 
of  grasses,  are  now  placed  in  Agmstis  by 
Steudel  and  others.  [D.  M.]  , 

TRICH0GASTRE8.  A natural  order  of  j 
gasteromycetous  Fungi,  comprising  those 
genera  which  have  In  an  early  stage  a 
sinuous  cmnpllcatedcrumb-likebymenium, 
enclosed  in  a common  perldlum  consisting 
of  one  or  more  distinct  coats,  and  at  ma- 
turity breaking  up  into  a dusty  mass  of 
spores  mixed  witli  threads.  It  is  closely 
1 connected  with  Podaxinei  through  the 
genus  Polyplocium,  which  Is  equally  dusty 
when  mature,  though  retaining  traces  of 
the  walls  of  the  hymenlum.  The  most 
familiar  instances  are  the  common  puff- 
balls, which  are  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  Bntarrea  is  connected  with 
the  phalloid  fungi  by  its  gelatinous  volva. 
The  species  love  open  exposed  situations,  I 
though  a few  are  always  found  in  the  shade.  I 
One  or  two  are  esculent.  [M.J.  B.] 

! TRICH00L0TTI8.  a small  genus  of 
orchids,  lielonglng  to  the  Vundece.  They 
are  epiphytal  herbs,  with  linear  or  linear- 
lanceolate  coriaceous  or  fleshy  leaves,  and 
flowers  on  short  lateral  or  leaf-opposed  few 
or  one-flowered  peduncles.  Itromes  near 
Phahennpsis,  hut  the  inflorescence  Is  suf- 
] flclent  to  distinguish  it.  The  species  de- 
scribed are  from  Tropical  Asia.  [ W.  B.  H.] 

| TRICHOGYNE.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
undershruba  or  herbs,  natives  of  the  Cai>e 
' of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  belonging  to  the  family  Com- 
j postlee.  The  leaves  are  sessile,  membra- 
nous, densely  woolly;  the  flower-heads  in 
terminal  tufts,  rarely  in  axillary  whorls. 

I The  Involucre  consists  of  a small  number 
of  loosely  Imbricated  scales  ; the  receptacle 
Is  scaly  at  the  margin,  elsewhere  naked; 
and  the  pappus  of  the  female  flowers  is 
i absent,  that  of  the  male  flowers  consisting 
of  one  row  of  hairs,,  which  are  feathery  at 
theirpoints.  [M.  T.  31.], 

TRICHOLjENA.  The  species  which  were 
formerly  described  under  this  genus  of 


grasses,  along  with  a few  others,  form  the 
section  TricKolcena  of  the  great  genua 
Punicum,  in  Steudel's  Synopsis.  [D.  M.] 

TRICHOI.EPIS.  A genus  of  Indian  her- 
baceous plants,  of  tile  family  Composite. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  serrated  and  sessile. 
The  Involucre  consists  of  very  numerous 
overlapping  scales, which  are  hair-like,  and 
recurved  at  the  points.  The  receptacle  has 
a number  of  small  scales  terminating  in 
line  hairs;  and  the  pappus  1b  various,  either 
of  one  or  of  more  rows  of  rough  scales, 
confluent  beloiy  or  disunited,  or  sometimes 
altogether  wanting.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRICHOI.OBUS.  A genus  of  Connara- 
ce<e,  consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
flowers  have  five  lance-sliaped  sepals,  and 
as  many  petals ; ten  stamens,  alternately 
long  and  short,  united  together  below ; a 
sessile  one-cellcd  ovary,  containing  two 
ovules,  and  surmounted  by  a short  style, 
and  a dilated  stigma.  The  capsule  is  ses- 
sile, and  opens  by  two  valves.  [M.  T.  31.] 

TRICHOLOMA.  Olossostigma. 

TRICHOMA.  The  filamentous  thallus  of 
algsls,  as  Conferva. 

TRICHOMANES.  A very  extensive  and 
also  a very  varied  and  beautiful  genus  of 
ferns,  typical  of  the  tribe  Trichomaniiiete  of 
the  Polypodiacete.  It  belongs  to  the  series 
with  free  veins  and  urn-sliaped  or  tubular 
j involucres,  and  Is  distinguished  from  Lox- 
soma  liy  its  pellucid  texture,  and  from  Ffea 
by  Its  monomorphous  fronds.  The  fronds 
are  either  simple  pinnate  or  decompound, 
usually  membranaceous  in  texture,  and 
pellucid  Tlie  sori  are  seated  lu  extrorse- 


Trlchoraancs  pinnatum. 

marginal  cups,  either  sunk  In  or  free  on 
the  margins  of  the  fronds  : the  veins  being 
con  tin  ued  into  filiform  exserted  sometimes 
capitulate  receptacles,  free  within  the  cups, 
and  bearing  the  sessile  lenticular  spore- 
cases  near  their  base.  The  involucres  or 
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cups  are  funnel-shaped  or  shortly  bell- 
shaped,  truncate  at  the  mouth,  entire  with 
a straight  or  spreading  margin,  or  more  or 
less  distinctly  two-lipped.  The  species  are 
most  abundant  in  the  moist  shady  woods 


Feca  apicata. 

of  the  tropics  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
World.  One  of  them,  T.radicans  or  specio- 
sum,  occurs  In  Madeira  ami  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  ; this  species  was  formerly  found 
sparingly  in  Yorkshire.  There  are  two  toler- 
ably distinct  groups— Eutrichomanes,  with 
the  involucres  truncate,  spreading  or  not 
| at  the  mouth  ; and  Didymoglossum , with 
; the  Involucres  two-lipped.  They  arc  distin- 
i uui shed  from  Ffea  by  the  nmch-con traded 
fertile  fronds  of  the  latter.  (T.  MJ 

TRICHONEMA.  A genus  of  Iridacece , 
occurring  chiefly  in  South  Africa  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  : and  consisting  of 
small  bulb-tuberous  plants,  with  narrow 
eaves,  and  short  terete  scapes  bearing  so- 
litary crocus-Uke  flowers.  It  is  closely  re- 
lated to  Crocus , and  differs  chiefly  from 
that  familiar  genus  in  the  short  tube  of 
the  perianth,  and  in  having  three  bifid 
stigmas  with  slender  lobes.  [T.  M.] 

TRICHOPETALUM.  A small  genus  of 
Lmaeece  from  Chili,  with  fasciculate  roots, 
linear-enslform  grass-like  leaves,  and  sub- 
solitary  racemose  or  spicate-panieulate 
white  flowers,  green  on  the  outside  of  the 
hexapetaioid  perianth,  the  segments  of 
which  are  recurved,  the  three  inner  fringed 
at  y,e  margins.  There  are  six  stamens, 
w%!.  1 £lH*,r°UB  filaments ; and  the  capsule  Is 
oblong  three-celled,  with  numerous  kidney- 
shaped  compressed  seeds  having  a hard 
black  seed-coat.  Antherieum  piumosum  is 
to  be  referred  to  this  genus,  and  is  now 
known  as  T.  stellatum.  [J.  T.  8.] 

TRICHOPHORtJM.  The  stipe  of  certain 
fungals. 

TRICHOPILIA.  A beautiful  though 
small  genus  of  epiphytal  orchids,  belong- 
ing to  the  VandexE.  They  are  natives  of 
Tropical  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  consist  of  herbs  with  curl- 


l ously  sheathed  fleshy  pseudobulbs,  hav- 
| ing  but  one  coriaceous  leaf,  and  solitary 
axillary  brilliantly-coloured  flowers.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  equal,  long  narrow, 
in  some  species  twisted  ; and  the  lip  some- 
what three-lobed,  convolute,  naked  within. 
It  differs  from  Maxillaria  in  the  column 
not  being  reclinate  on  the  ovary,  in  the 
spreading  sepals  and  petals,  and  especially 
n the  singular  column  terminated  by  three 
little  pluiue-like  lobes,  which  uniteat  their 
base  into  a sort  of  hood  that  covers  a re- 
markably compressed  anther.  [W.  b.  H.J 

TRICHOPODIUM.  A genus  of  Indian 
herbaceous  plauts,  of  the  family  Aristolo- 
chuicecE.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  linear  j 
the  female  flowers,  which  alone  are  de- 
scribed, have  a perianth  which  is  tubular 
at  the  base  and  has  a six-cleft  limb ; there 
are  six  sterile  stamens,  inserted  in  as  many 
pits,  and  three  cleft  stigmas.  The  fruit 
is  triangular,  with  wings  at  the  angles, 
three-celled  and  indehiscent;  and  there 
are  one  or  two  seeds  In  each  cell.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TRICHOPTERIS.  Amphidesmium. 

TUICHOS.  In  Greek  compounds  = hair- 
ike,  or  hairy. 

TRICnoSACME.  A Mexiran  genus  of 
Asclcpiadace <e,  consisting  of  a solitary 
species,  T.  lanata,  an  erect  shrub  covered 
all  over  with  white  wool.  It  is  character- 
ised l>y  the  corolla  having  a very  short 
j flattened  tube,  and  egg-shaped  segments, 
slightly  notched  at  the  apex,  and  marked 
outside  with  a bearded  nerve,  which  is 
prolonged  a considerable  distance  beyond 
I tlie  a|>ex  of  the  segment,  and  forms  a 
i slender  appendage,  densely  covered  up- 
j wards  with  long  jointed  hairs,  resembling 
a pencil-brush  : the  generic  name,  derived 
from  trichot 1 hair ' and  acmt • a point,'  rc- 
| ferring  to  this  appendage.  The  stamina! 
corona  is  shortly  urceolate  or  ring-like, 
the  rim  beingdivtded  into  five  short  teeth, 
each  of  which  is  slightly  notched  ; the  an- 
thers have  no  terminal  appendages  ; and 
the  pollen-masses  are  pendulous.  [A.  S.] 

TRICHOSANDRA.  A genus  of  ascie- 
piad8,  containing  a single  species,  T.  bar- 
bonicn,  a twining  shrub,  native  of  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  witli  smooth  leaves 
shining  bn  the  upper  side,  and  solitary 
many-flowered  cymes  on  short  stalks  be- 
yond the  leaf-axils.  It  Is  allied  to  Omn- 
nema,  from  which  it  is  technically  distin- 
guished by  the  gynostegium,  which  Is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube,  being 
naked ; and  by  the  anthers  terminating  lu 
a white  Irregularly  torn  hairy  membrane. 
Its  flowers  have  a corolla  approaching  a 
bell-shaped  form,  with flveerect  segments, 
and  naked  at  the  orifice  ; and  Its  fruits  are 
smooth  and  woody,  and  contain  seeds 
furnished  with  halr-tufts.  [A.SJ 

TRICHOSANTHES.  A genus  of  Oncur- 
bitaerrr,  named  from  two  Greek  words  sig- 
nifying ‘hairy  flowers,’ In  allusion  to  the 
blossoms  being  lieautifully  fringed.  It  con- 
sists of  about  thirty  (mostly  Asiatic) 
species  of  trailing  or  climbing  plants,  with 
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simple  or  twice  or  thrice  divided  tendrils, 
heart-shaped  entire  or  three  to  Hve-lobed 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  separate  sexes,  but 
usually  borne  on  the  same  plant— the  males 
l bcing.generally  In  racemes,  and  the  females 
I solitary.  These  produce  very  loug  or  round- 
ish fleshy  fruits,  containing  flat  irregular- 
' shaped  seeds  embedded  In  pulp. 

T.  cucumerina,  the  Doommaala,  a com- 
mon Cingalese  and  South  Indian  plant,  Is 
much  valued  by  the  native  doctors  in 
Ceylon  as  a remedy  for  fevers:  and,  from 
experiments  made  In  the  hospital  at  Ba- 
dulla,lt  would  seem  to  possess  considerable 
efficacy.  It  contains  tannic  acid ; and  the 
Infusion  of  it,  which  is  the  form  used,  is 
very  bitter.  T.  colubrina,  the  Serpent  Cu- 
cumber or  Viper  Gourd,  Is  so  called  from 
the  remarkable  suake-like  appearance  of 
its  fruits,  which  are  frequently  six  or 
more  feet  long,  and  at  first  striped  with 
different  shades  of  green,  but  ultimately 
change  to  a bright  orange-colour.  It  Is  a 
native  of  Central  America.  Another  spe- 
cies, T.  anguinn,  a native  of  India  and 
China,  is  called  the  Snake  Gourd,  but  its 
fruits  are  seldom  more  than  half  as  long 
as  the  above.  [A.  8.] 

TRICHOSMA.  A section  of  Ena.  with 
terete  two-leaved  stems,  smooth  glabrous 
leaves,  and  terminal  few-flowered  spikes. 
It  Is  represented  by  E.  auavia.  [T.  MJ 

TRICHOSPERMCM.  A genus  of  Tilia- 
cecp,  of  which  only  two  species  are  known— 

| one  luhahtting.Iava,  the  other  the  Feejees. 
They  are  middle-sized  trees,  with  entire 
ovate  leaves,  and  small  cymose  flowers. 
The  sepals  are  distinct,  and  like  the  petals 
are  five  in  numtier  j whilst  the  stamens 
are  numerous,  free,  all  of  them  bearing 
anthers.  The  capsule  is  two  valved,  some- 
what wedge-shaped,  containing  numerous 
seeds.  The  Feejean  species,  T.  Richii, 
yields  a useful  timber.  [B.  8.J 

TRICHOSPORANGIA.  See  OOSPOBA.N- 

01  A. 

TRICHOSTEMMA.  A genus  of  Labiatcr, 
natives  of  North  America,  consisting  of 
low  annuals  with  entire  leaves,  and  mostly 
solitary  one-flowered  pedicels  terminating 
the  branches.  The  oblique  bell-shaped 
calyx  is  deeply  flve-cleft,  its  three  upper 
teeth  long  and  partly  united,  and  the  two 
lower  ones  very  short;  the  corolla  Is 
divided  into  five  nearly  equal  oblong  lobes, 
the  three  lower  of  which  are  more  or  less 
united ; and  the  four  stamens  have  very 
long  capillary  filaments, exserted  consider- 
ably beyond  the  corolla.  [W.  CJ 

TRICHOSTOMEI.  A natural  order  of 
acrocarpous  mosses  distinguished  by  a 
peristome  with  thirty  thread-shaped  teeth, 
frequently  disposed  In  pairs, and  sometimes 
spirally  twisted.  It  abounds  in  species 
which  are  principally  European,  and  some 
of  which  ascend  to  very  high  latitudes,  the 
only  three  mosses  in  lat.  64°  57'  8.  belong- 
ing to  this  order.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  when  the  teeth  are  spiral,  the  cells  of 
the  lid  which  Immediately  covers  them 
1 - 


follow  the  same  arrangement.  The  typical  ' 
genus  Trichoatomum,  of  which  wc  have  , 
nine  species,  differs  from  Tortula  only  in  j 
ttie  straight  teeth  ; and  even  this  character 
fails  in  Trichoatomum  ngidulum,  which  is 
perhaps  our  most  common  species.  T. 
glaucescens,  a very  rare  plant,  Is  remark- 
able for  its  glaucous  hue,  which  depends 
upon  some  extraneous  substance  whoso 
nature  lias  notat  present  been  ascertained. 
A similar  appearance  occurs  also  in  Bartra- 
mia.  [M.  J.  BJ 

TRICHOTHECITIM.  A genus  of  thread- 
moulds  ( Uyphomycetca ) formerly  proposed 
on  erroneous  characters,  and,  so  far  as  T. 
roaeum  Is  concerned  taboul  which  alone  we 
wish  to  speak).  Identical  with  Doctylium. 
This  T.  roaeum  consists  of  a creeping  myce- 
lium, from  which  arise  short  erect  threads, 
crowned  above  with  a few  obovate  unlsep- 
tate  siMires.  The  mass  is  at  first  white,  but 
at  length  acquires  a pale  rose-colour,  by 
which  it  is  readily  distinguished.  The  plant 
grows  very  abundantly  on  various  objects, 
whether  dead  or  living;  and  is  sometimes 
highly  destructive  to  cucumber-plants, 
forming  broad  patches  on  the  leaves  and 
stem.  It  occurs  also  not  unfrcquently  In 
closed  cavities,  as  in  nuts,  to  which  it  must 
have  made  Its  way  from  without,  through 
the  tissues.  Hoffmann  lias  observed  a se- 
cond form  of  fruit  In  the  shape  of  globose 
grauules  which  he  calls  spermatia;  these 
bodies  germinate,  and  have  apparently 
nothing  to  do  with  impregnation.  As  In 
the  case  of  hunt,  and  some  other  Fungi 
which  occur  in  the  tissues  of  plnnts,  it  Is 
possible  that  the  germination  of  these  mi- 
nute bodies  may  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  mycelium  Into  the  plant.  A solution  of 
bisulphite  of  soda,  or  indeed  anything 
which  contains  sulphurous  acid,  properly 
applied,  may  facilitate  the  destruction  of 
the  mould,  when  requisite.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TRICHOTOMOUS.  Having  the  divisions 
always  in  threes. 

T li  I COCC.E.  A name  tinder  which 

Klotzscli  and  some  others  have  desig- 
nated the  large  order  EuphorbUicece,  taken 
in  its  most  enlarged  sense. 

TRlCOCCrS.  A fruit  conslstingof  three 
cocci,  or  elastically  dehiscing  shells. 

TRICOLOR.  The  garden  name  for  Ama- 
ranthua  tricolor. 

TRICOLOR.  Consisting  of  three  colours. 

TRICOMARIA.  A shrub,  native  of  Chill, 
constituting  a genus  of  Malpighiacece.  The 
leaves  clasp  the  stem ; the  branches  are 
spiny  ; and  the  flowers  are  orange-coloured. 
The  calyx  is  five-parted,  the  four  outer  seg- 
ments having  each  two  glands  at  the  base ; 
the  petals  are  five,  stalked,  hairy  on  the 
outer  surface , there  are  ten  stamens,  all 
fertile,  three  filaments  united  at  the  base ; 
the  ovary  is  trl-lobed  three-celled,  each 
with  a single  ovule,  and  there  are  three 
styles.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  three-relied, 
and  hairy  on  the  outer  surface.  [M.T.  M.] 

TRICOSTATE.  Having  three  ribs. 
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TRICYCLA.  Tills  name  lias  t>een  given 
to  a tree,  native  of  Brazil,  winch  consti- 
tutes a genus  of  Nydagituicea.  Some  of 
the  branches  are  spiny  ; the  leaves  are 
alternate  and  tufted  ; and  the  flowers  are 
solitary,  on  short  stalks  from  the  base  of  1 
the  tufts  of  leaves.  The  Involucre  consists 
of  three  coloured  leaves.  The  perianth  is 
pelaloid,  lubular.constricted  ill  the  middle. 
Its  limb  having  five  lobes;  stamens  live, 
free ; ovary  one-celled,  with  a single  ovule; 
fruit  angular,  enclosed  within  the  harden- 
ed base  of  the  perianth,  and  surrounded  by 
the  persistent  Involucre.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TRICYRTIS.  A genus  of  Melanthacefe, 
from  Nepal  and  Japan.  It  consisted  erect 
woolly  herbs,  with  alternate  ovate-cordate 
aniplexicaul  leaves,  and  a leafy  terminal 
panicle  of  flowers  : these  have  a six-leaved 
perianth,  the  segments  connlvent  in  a ball, 
and  narrowed  into  claws,  the  three  outer 
bulging  at  the  base ; six  stamens  ; a three-  ; 
cleft  style,  with  six  stigmas;  and  seeds 
with  rough  black  seed-coats.  [J.  T.  SO  i 

TR1DAX.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Compmtte,  comprising  a Central  American 
herbaceous plant.wlth  stalked  ovateleaves, 
borne  on  procumbent  stems.  The  flower- 
heads  are  surrounded  by  an  Involucre  of 
two  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  (six  or  eight 
In  number)  ovate  leafy  hairy  externally, 
the  Inner  membranous  and  very  smooth  ; 
the  receptacle  Is  covered  with  lanceolate 
scales.  The  fruits  are  compressed,  hairy, 
each  surmounted  by  a pappus  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  branched  scales.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRI  DENTATE.  When  the  point  is 
truncated,  and  has  three  Indentations. 

TRIDENTIA.  One  of  the  subdivisions 
of  Stnpelia,  proposed  by  Haworth.  It  has 
the  outer  staminal  crown  five-parted,  the 
divisions  In  the  form  of  three  teeth,  and 
the  Inner  bind,  the  Innermost  horn  being 
longer  than  the  others.  [T.  M.] 

TRIDESM1S.  A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
of  the  family  Hypericacece.  The  species 
are  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  and  have  an- 
gular branches,  bearing  on  their  extremi- 
ties a terminal  bud,  consisting  of  membra- 
nous wavy  dotted  scales.  The  flower- 
stalks  originate  from  the  axils  of  the  scars 
of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  calyx  Is  five- 
parted,  persistent;  petals  five,  provided  In 
the  Interior  with  a trilobed  linear  ap- 
pendage ; stamens  live.  In  three  parcels, 
alternating  with  which  are  three  small 
awl-shaped  scales;  ovary  three-celled, 
ovules  numerous,  styles  three;  fruit  cap- 
sular. The  name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
treis  • three ' and  desme  ‘abundle,’  In  allu 
sion  to  the  numberof  stamens.  (M.T.  MJ 

TRIEDER.  Having  three  sides. 

TRIENNIAL,  TR1ENNIS.  Lasting  for 
three  years. 

TMENTALI8.  A small  genus  of  Primn- 
lacrte,  the  species  of  which  are  found  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  They  are  low 
and  smooth  perennials,  having  au  erect 


stem,  which  bears  some  alternate  usually  I 
minute  and  scale-like  leaves  below,  and  a 
single  whorl  of  large  leaves  at  the  top, 
from  which  spring  one  or  more  single- 
flowered  peduncles.  The  calyx  Is  five  to 
seven-parted ; the  corolla  rotate,  with  a 1 
short  tul>e,  and  as  many  deep  Hat  divisions 
as  the  calyx  ; there  are  live  to  seven  sta-  i 
mens,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla ; I 
the  capsule  Is  many-seeded,  and  opens  to 
the  base  with  five  to  nine  recurved  fuga- 
cious valves;  and  the  seeds  are  Inverted, 
and  have  a reticulated  tunic.  [W.  CJ 

TRIFARIAM,  TRIFARIOUS.  In  three 
rows. 

TRIFID.  Split  halfway  Into  three  parts. 

TRIFOLIATE,  TRI  FOLIO  LATE.  Bear- 
ing three  leaflets  from  the  same  point;  as 
in  those  of  the  clover. 

TRIFOLIUM.  A genus  of  papilionaceous 
Leguininosce,  distinguished  by  trifoliate 
leaves,  with  stipules  adhering  to  the  leaf- 
stalk, The  number  of  British  species  Is 
variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  : of  these  about  half  may  lie  called 
meadow  or  pasture  herbs,  and  the  re- 
mainder weeds. 

The  agrarian  species  of  Clover  or  Trefoil 
may  lie  grouped  as  follows Red  : T.  pra- 
tense,  Red  or  Broad-leaved  Clover  ; T.  me- 
dium, Zigzag  Clover ; T.  inenniatnm, 
Carnation  Clover.  Pinkish  or  Whits: 
T.  hybridum,  Alslke  Clover;  T.  repent. 
White  or  Dutch  Clover.  Yellow  : T. 
procumbent ; T.  fili/orme. 

The  Broad-leaved  Red  Clover  Is  found  In 
most  fertile  meadows,  and  Is  extensively 
employed  asa  shlftlngcrop,  either  by  Itself, 
or  in  mixtures  which  the  fanner  calls 
‘seeds.’  Its  arable  form  Is  much  larger 
than  the  wilder  varieties;  it  Is,  Indeed, 
so  much  an  Induced  plant,  that  It  has  be- 
come difficult  to  make  it  lmld  to  some 
lands  so  perfectly  as  It  formerly  did.  In 
which  cases  the  soil  Is  described  as  ‘ clover- 
sick.’  The  Zigzag  Clover  Is  so  railed  from 
the  angular  hends  at  each  joint  of  its  stalk. 
Its  leaflets  are  more  pointed  than  those 
of  T.  pralense,  and  usually  without  the 
white  spot,  but  this  diameter  Is  not  con- 
stant. It  is  a lover  of  samly  soils,  whereas 
the  T.  pralense  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
light  land  ; nnd  being  a large  series  it 
appears  to  have  hecn  Introduced  to  culti- 
vation as  a good  cropper  where  the  com- 
moner clover  had  failed.  Some  ten  years 
ago  T.  medium  could  be  obtained  of  tho 
seedsman,  but  at  present  Its  place  Is  sup- 
plied by  what  Is  labelled  T.  pralense  pertnne, 
and  commonly  called  ‘Cow-grass.’  The 
solution  of  this  mystery  appears  to  be  that 
the  two  forms  here  mentioned  are  but 
varieties  of  the  Broad-leaved  Clover,  the 
sand-clover  In  cultivation  so  rapidly  assum- 
ing the  characters  of  Broad  Clover,  that, 
however  different  they  may  originally  have 
been,  tlielr  distinctive  characters  cannot 
with  certainty  be  maintained  In  their 
growth  as  crop-plants.  Hence  the  disputes 
which  are  so  constant  between  farmers  aud 
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i seedsmen,  for  not  sending  tbe  true  Cow- 
grass, ;i re  exceedingly  difficult  to  settle. 

The  Carnation  or  Crimson  Clover,  as  a 
j crop-plant,  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Continent.  It  is  an  annual 
species,  much  used  (especially  in  the  up- 
land soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lou- 
don) upon  the  white-crop  stubble  gown  in 
autumn,  in  which  case  even  a heavier 
crop  than  that  of  the  Broad-leaved  Clover 
can  lie  cleared  away  the  following  summer 
■ in  time  for  a late  sowing  of  turnips.  Se- 
veral varieties  of  its  set-d  can  now  lie  ol>- 
tained,  among  which  the  T.  incumatum 
: •tardifrouge'  and  T.  incamatum'tardif  blanc' 

; of  Vilmorin  are  red  and  white  forms,  com- 
, ; lug  In  about  a fortnight  later  than  the  usual 
! variety,  and  so  have  been  recommended  for 
I \ succession. 

j The  Alsike  Clover  is  also  of  foreign 
1 origin,  being  much  grown  on  the  Contl- 
jl  nerit.  it  has  got  the  nagie of  ‘hybrid  clover' 

1 ! from  its  apparently  possessing  characters 
i : Intermediate  between  the  common  red  and 
; Dutch  clovers,  but  Its  hybridlty  is  not 
I admitted  hy  botanists.  Its  flowers,  which 
I grow  In  compact  heads  like  those  of  the  red 
I : clover,  are  of  a pinkish  blush.  Its  shoots 
i trail  along  the  ground  without  rooting,  as 
i ! in  Hie  Dutch  Clover.  It  Is  a good  pasture 
plant,  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
| it  has  yet  received  In  this  country. 

The  Dutch  Clover,  or  Shamrock  of  Ire- 
land, Is  a valuable  feeding  plant  In  dry 
and  thin  soils;  and  in  laying  down  perroa- 
| nent  pastures,  unless  In  strong  land,  It 
should  lie  always  pretty  freely  employed. 

( Its  spontaneous  growtli  in  the  meadow  Is 
i always  hailed  as  a sign  of  Improved  condi- 
tion. It  must  not  in  that  rase  be  con- 
I founded  with  the  T.  / ragiferum , called 
Strawiierry-headed  Clover  from  the  frtilt- 
! like  aspect  of  Us  calyces,  which  expand 
and  take  on  a reddish  colour  after  the 
flowers  fade— tills  latter  peculiarity  being 
iudlcative  of  stiff  clays. 

The  Procumbent  or  Hop  Trefoil  of  the 
i botanist  Is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
| other  species  liyits  bunch  of  yellow  flowers, 
withering  to  the  bright-brown  of  a strobile 
of  hops,  which  It  is  not  unlike  In  general 
aspect,  and  hence  Its  common  name.  Tills 
• must  not  he  confounded  with  the  Hop 
i i Trefoil  of  the  farmer,  which  is  the  ifedicago 
j!  lupidina.  They  may  be  readily  dlstingulsh- 
| ed  thus  The  ripened  fruits  of  the  Medi- 
t cngo  lupidina  are  arranged  in  a bunch  of 
■ , black  twisted  seed-pods.  The  pods  of  the 
i T.  procumbent  are  straight,  and  always 
j!  covered  with  the  persistent  dried  hop-like 
. ] flowers.  This  latter  has  liecn  used  for 
farm  purposes,  but  Is  of  little  value.  The 
I small  Yellow  or  Suckling  Clover  Is  more 
; diminutive  in  all  its  parts  than  the  prered- 
i Ing.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a mix- 
ture in  light  pasture  hertiage.hut  Is  scarcely 
worth  consideration. 

A four-leaved  Shamrock  or  other  clover 
is  greatlyesteemed  as  being  lucky,  perhaps 
upon  the  principle  that  it  Is  thought  by 
some  to  be  fortunate  to  get  anything  rare  ; 
fonr-leaved  (even-leaved)  clovers  are,  how- 
ever, not  onfrequently  met  with.  [J.  BJ 


TRIFOLIl’M  DES  JARDIXIERS.  (Fr.) 
CgtiKUS  setsili/olius. 

TRIFURCATE.  Having  a fork  with 
three  tines,  as  some  hairs. 

TRIGLAN8.  Containing  three  nuts 
(glansi  within  an  Involucre;  as  the  Span- 
ish chestnut. 

TRIGLOCHIN.  Marsh-herbs  with  very 
narrow  radical  leaves,  and  slender  spikes 
of  Inconspicuous  green  flowers,  belonging 
to  the  order  Juncaginncece.  The  flower  Is 
composed  of  six  concave  deciduous  leaves, 
six  stamens,  three  to  bIx  plumose  stigmas, 
and  as  many  combined  one-seeded  cap- 
sules. There  are  two  British  species,  which 
agree  in  having  grass-like  hut  fleshy  ! I 
leaves,  grooved  throughout  and  sheathing  1 
| nt  tlie  base.  The  flowers,  which  are  very 
small,  are  only  remarkable  for  their  fea- 
thery stigmas.  T.palu>tre,tiie  MarshArrow- 
grass,  is  common  in  wet  meadows  and  In 
marshy  situations  generally.  In  tills  spe- 
I cles  the  stigmas  are  three,  and  the  three 
, capsules  form  a linear  column.  T.  mariti- 
; mum  is  a somewhat  more  robust  plant,  and 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  its  six 
capsules,  so  combined  as  to  be  broadly 
[ elliptical  or  almost  globose  In  form.  In 
general  habit  both  species  hear  some  re- 
| semblance  to  a Plantago,  but  the  spike 
is  much  more  lax.  [C.  A.  J.] 

I TRIGONANTHUS.  Ceratostylit. 

TRIGONELLA.  A rather  extensive  ge- 
nus of  herbaceous  leguminous  plants,  wide- 
ly spread  over  Southern  Europe,  Western 
and  Central  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  and 
occurring  more  sparingly  in  Australia,  all 
tlie  species  possessing  a heavy  penetrating 
odour.  Tlicir  leaves  are  composed  of  three  . 
leaflets,  tlie  middle  one  being  stalked  ; and 
their  flowers  are  disposed  in  axillary  umbel- 
Ilke  heads,  or  are  produced,  either  solitary 
or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three.  In  the  leaf- 
axils.  They  are  succeeded  hy  straight  or 
slightly  rurved  flattened  or  cylindrical 
many-seeded  pods,  which  are  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  split  into  two  valves  at  ma- 
turity. 

T.  Feenum  greemm,  the  Fenugreek  or 
FenugriEC,  is  an  erect  annual  plant  about 
two  feet  high,  a native  of  tlie  Mediterra- 
nean region,  but  cultivated  In  India  and 
other  warm  countries,  and  occasionally  In 
England,  though  our  climate  is  scarcely 
suitable  to  it.  The  seeds  of  Fenugreek 
were  held  in  high  repute  among  tbe  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  for 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes,  lmt  at 
tlie  present  day  their  use  In  medicine  Is 
with  us  confined  to  veterinary  practice— 
Fenugreek  powder  being  tlie  principal  in- 
gredient in  most  of  the  quack  nostrums 
which  find  so  much  favour  amongst  Ig- 
norant grooms  and  luirsekeepers.  They 
have  a powerful  odour  of  coumarine,  and 
are  largely  used  for  flavouring  the  so-called 
concentrated  cattle-foods,  and  for  render- 
1 ing  damaged  hay  palatable.  [A.  S.J 

I TRIGONIA,  TRIGONIACEiE.  The  genus 
| Trigonia,  consisting  of  tropical  American  j 


trees,  with  opposite  stipulate  leaves  (white 
underneath)  and  paniculate  Bowers,  pre- 
sents so  many  anomalies,  that  It  has  been 
i proposed  to  consider  It  as  a distinct  order 
: of  polypetalous  dicotyledons  under  the 
name  of  Triyoniacem.  It  had  been  referred 
to  PolggalaceiB,  chiefly  on  account  of  Its 
lrreaular  flowers  and  the  long  hairs  of  Its 
seeds ; hut  It  has  little  else  in  common 
with  them,  and  the  position  of  the  petals 
and  insertion  of  the  stamens  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

As  the  irregularity  of  the  flower  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  in  Leguminosee—i.e.,  it  has 
one  petal,  which  Is  of  quiteadlffereut  shape 
from  the  others,  placed  uppermost  or  neat 
the  stem  from  which  It  springs  -It  disa- 
grees with  the  Pnlygalacere,  which  have  not 
this  characteristic,  and  should  therefore 
he  regarded  as  a distinct  family,  or  (what  Is 
perhaps  more  advisable)  placed  as  a section 
of  Leguminoste.  The  irregularity  of  the 
stamens  is  also  of  the  same  nature  as  in 
Legmninosa ?,  the  fissure  or  vacant  space 
being  opposite  the  enlarged  upper  petal. 
Some  good  authorities  think  that  the  real 
afllnities  of  the  genus  or  order  lie  probably 
in  thedirectlon  of  Vochyaceee,  through  the 
medium  of  Lightia.  [B.  CJ 

TRIGOXIDIU.M.  A small  hut  curious 
genus  of  orchids  .from  Tropical  America, 
lielonging  to  the  tribe  Vande/e.  They  are 
epiphytal  herbs,  with  creeping  stems,  hear- 
ing pseudobulbs,  few  coriaceous  leaves 
and  solitary  flowers  on  erect  radical  pe- 
duncles clothed  with  sheathing  bracts. 
The  sepals  are  equal,  somewhat  herbace- 
ous, cohering  at  the  base,  spreading  at  the 
apex,  about  twice  tho  size  of  the  petals. 
The  remarkable  flowers  of  this  genus  dis- 
tinguish It  from  all  others.  [W.  B.  H.J 

TRIGONOSTEMON.  A genus  of  Euphar- 
biaeeee,  comprising  a Javanese  shrub, 
with  acuminate  whorled  leaves,  hairy  on 
the  under-surface.  Flowers  monoecious, 
crowded  on  axillary  racemes:  calyx  flve- 
parted  ; petals  live.  Inclining  Inwards,  al- 
ternating with  live  glands;  stamens  three, 
united  below,  free  above,  the  anther-lobes 
divergent.  In  the  female  flowers  the  three 
ceils  of  the  ovary  have  each  one  ovule, 
and  the  fruit  is  capsular.  [M.  T.  MO 

TRIGONOUS.  Having  three  angles  and 
three  plane  faces ; as  the  stem  of  Car  ex 
acuta. 

TRIHILATE.  Having  three  apertures, 
as  some  sorts  of  pollen-grains. 

TIUJUGOU8.  When  the  petiole  of  a 
pinnated  leaf  hears  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

TRILATERAL.  A prism  of  three  sides. 

TRILIX.  Prnekla. 

TRILLIACK.E.  A small  order  of  mono- 
cotyledons, sometimes  considered  as  a sub- 
order of  Smihtcea;  or  of  LUiacece.  It  is 
distinguished  by  simple  stems,  hearing 
a whorl  of  netted-velned  leaves,  and  a 
single  terminal  flower,  with  usually  three 
herbaceous  sepals,  three  larger  petals,  six 
to  ten  stamens  with  linear  anthers,  a free 


ovary  with  three  to  live  cells  and  as  many 
distinct  styles,  and  a succulent  fruit.  The 
species  are  all  natives  of  the  temi>erate 
regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  , 
are  distributed  into  live  or  six  genera,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  Trillium 
and  Paris. 

TRILLIDIUM.  A genus  of  TrilHaceas 
from  India,  containing  the  Trillium  Gme- 
nianum  of  Walllch,  which  is  somewhat 
Intermediate  between  Trillium  and  Paris, 
having  the  same  ternary  arrangement  of 
the  flower  which  occurs  In  the  former,  from 
which  it  differs  In  the  leaves  of  the  peri- 
anth being  all  similar  (coloured),  the  an- 
thers extrorse  after  flowering,  and  the  I 
Btlgmas  subulate.  It  Is  a herb  with  a hori- 
zontal rreepingrhlzome.and  an  erect  Btem, 
terminated  by  a whorl  of  three  stalked  live-  1 
nerved  leaves.  In  the  centre  of  which  there 
Is  a single  erect  flower.  [j.  t.  6J  1 

TRILLIE.  (Fr.)  Trillium. 

TRILLIUM.  An  exclusively  North 
American  genus,  referred  by  some  bota-  | 
nlsts  to  Sntilacttr , while  others  consider 
it  the  type  of  a distinct  order  called  Tnl-  i 
liaeeir.  It  Is  distinguished  from  Its  con-  I 
genera  by  its  flowers  having  three  green 
IH*rsistent  sepals,  and  three  larger  coloured  ' 
and  withering  petals,  six  stamens  with 
anthers  bursting  inwards,  ami  a six  sided 
three-celled  ovary,  with  numerous  ovules 
In  several  rows  In  each  cell,  and  bearing 
three  distinct  or  very  rarely  cohering 
styles.  The  plants  belonging  to  It  are 
perennial  smooth  herbs,  with  tufted  tube-  1 
rous  roots  or  creeping  rootstocks,  and 
Simple  stems  bearing  at  the  summit  three 
broad  stalkless  or  short-stalked  thin  leaves 
arranged  in  a whorl,  and  a solitary  flower 
either  with  or  without  a stalk  In  the 
middle.  Seventeen  species,  spread  over  1 
the  Continent  of  America  from  Georgia  to  ! 
the  Arctic  regions,  are  described. 

The  fleshy  rootsof  T.erectum  (sometimes 
called  T.  pendulum),  under  the  name  of 
Beth-root,  form  one  of  the  numerous  1 
drugs  prepared  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  by  some  of  the  societies  of  the 
religious  sect  called  Shakers.  They  are 
esteemed  astringent  tonic  and  antiseptic, 
and  are  employed  In  spitting  of  blood  and 
several  other  complaints.  The  plant  Is 
also  called  Indian  Balm  or  Lamb’sQuarters 
It  has  an  erect  stem  a foot  or  more  high, 
bearing  three  broad  almost  rhomboid 
leaves,  and  drooping  fetid  flowers,  with 
green  sepals  striped  with  purple,  and  deep 
purple  petals.  [A.  8.J 

TRII.OBED,  TRILOBUfi  Three-lobed. 
as  In  the  leaf  of  Anemone  Uepatica. 

TRIMERIA.  The  name  of  a South 
African  tree  constituting  a genusof  Hama- 
liacea.  The  leaves  are  alternate  stalked 
three-nerved,  and  the  flowers  grow  in  ! 
ax  I Ilarj’  spike.® : the  calyx  consists  of  three  1 
sepals,  the  corolla  of  three  concave  petals 
larger  than  the  sepals ; there  are  nine  1 
stamens,  aggregated  together  In  three  i 
bundles,  placed  opposite  to  the  petals,  and  , 
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alternating  with  m man}*  Urge  glands; 
f ovary  free,  with  three  parietal  placentas,  ! 
each  hearing  a single  ovule  ; style*  three  ; 
fruit  one-celled,  three-valved ; seeds  three 
* ' or  one.  This  genus  derives  Us  name  from 
; the  Greek  words  treis  * three  * and  me  rot  * a 
, part,’  indicating  the  ternary  arrangement 
1 1 of  the  parts  of  the  flower:  in  this  oue  par 
ticuiar,  hut  In  do  other,  the  genu*  shows 
a resemblance  to  endogens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRIM  KRIS.  A shrub  of  St.  Helena, 
constituting  a genus  of  Labeliacem.  The 
flowers  are  In  axillary  racemes  ;*  the  calyx 
Is  flre-eleft,  the  segment#  being  provided 
with  a thick  dorsal  nerve;  the  corolla 
consist#  of  Are  petals,  two  upper  ones  free 
• linear,  the  lower  three  united  into  an  erect 
thrce-lobed  lip;  and  the  five  stamens  are 
inserted  with  the  corolla  on  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  anthers 
united  so  as  to  form  a tube,  the  two  lower 
I,  ones  hairy.  The  ovary  is  two-celled,  the 
stigma  two-lobed  ; and  the  fruit  capsular, 
bunding  from  above  downwards  into  two 
) ( valves.  [1L  T.  M.] 

TRIMESTRI&  Existing  for  three 

| months. 

• { TRIMU8.  Lasting  for  three  years. 

TUISCGMAI.EE- WOOD.  The  timber  of 
Derry  a Amonilla. 

TRIXERVED,  TRINERVIS.  Having 
three  ribs,aJl  proceeding  from  the  base. 

j TRIM  A.  A genus  of  Umbellifeng , con* 
j slating  of  biennial  branching  herbs,  with 
angular  stems,  and  bipiiuifttisect  leaves, 
the  divisions  of  which  are  triternate,  and 
the  lobes  linear.  The  numerous  many- 
! rayed  umbels  are  paniculate  or  thyreoid, 
j and  without  involucres.  The  flowers  are 
1 d I nee  I oils,  or  rarely  monoecious.  The  calyx- 
! limb  Is  absent ; the  petals  of  the  staminal 
' flowers  are  lanceolate  and  produced  Into  a 
| slender  appendage,  which  is  rolled  Inwards; 

I the  pistllloid  flowers  have  oval  petals,  witti 
a short  appendage,  the  point  of  which  Is 

: bent  Inwards.  The  oval  fruit  Is  compressed 
! at  the  side,  and  the  carpels  have  five  fl II- 
|;  form  equal  ribs,  the  intervals  being  wlth- 

I I out  vittte,  or  having  but  a single  one.  The 
{ genus  is  Indigenous  to  Central  and  South- 

I cm  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Gape  of 

ij  Good  Hope.  [W.  CL] 

I I TRINODAL.  Having  three  nodes  only. 

i'  THIXRAGAX.  An  Eastern  name  of  the 
! Palmyra  Palm. 

TRIODIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
: Ing  to  the  tribe  A cettetB.  The  inflorescence 
1 is  in  simple  contracted  splkedike  panicles, 
the  spikelets  of  which  are  few-flowered 
; and  awnless;  outer  glumes  two,  nearly 
; equal  ; flowering  glumes  with  three  small 
j teeth  at  the  top.  Kteudel  describes  eleven 
1 species,  which  are  all  natives  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  save  T.  decumbent,  a 
; British  representative  of  the  genus,  which 
f is  a common  grass  growing  on  spongy  wet 
1 cold  soils,  and  not  of  much  agricultural 
importance.  * [D.  M.]  | 


TRIGBCIOC8,  TRIOICCS.  Having  male 
flowers  on  one  individual,  female  ou  an- 
other, and  hermaphrodite  on  a third.  Its 
feign  is  £ J 9. 

TRIOLET.  <Fr.)  Trifolium  repent;  also 
J Itdicayo  lupuhna . 

TRIOX  I'M.  Hibiscus  Trkmum. 

TUIOPTERVS.  A genus  of  trailing 
shrubs,  indigenous  to  Tropica*  America. 
Their  flowers  are  purple  or  violet,  in  axil- 
lary or  term iual  clusters.  Calyx  five-part- 
ed, four  of  the  segments  having  two  glands 
at  the  base;  petals  five,  sulked,  entire; 
sUmens  ten,  all  fertile,  alternately  long 
and  short,  the  filament.*  united  at  the  base; 
ovary  tbree-lobed, each  of  the  lobes having 
three  crest-like  ridges  on  the  outer  surface, 
and  each  containing  a single  pendulous 
ovule  : styles  three ; fruit  with  three  wings 
on  each  lobe,  whence  the  name  of  the 
genus,  from  treis  * three  * and  pterrm'  wing.’ 
One  or  two  species  are  cultivate  as  stove- 
climbers  in  this  country.  [M.  t.  M.] 

TRI08TEC  M.  A genus  of  Caprifoliacece, 
consisting  of  several  species  of  coarse 
hairy  perennial  herbs,  with  large  entire 
1 leaves  tattering  to  the  base  but  connate 
round  the  simple  stem;  and  sessile  axillary 
flowers,  solitary  or  in  clusters.  The  leaf- 
like lobes  of  the  calyx  are  linear-lanceolate 
and  persistent;  the  corolla  is  tubular, 
swollen  at  the  base,  and  flve-lobed;  there 
are  five  stameiis;  the  ovary  is  generally 
three-celled  ; and  the  fruit  is  a rather  dry 
triangular  dnijK*,  with  three-ribbed  one- 
seeded  bony  nutlets.  The  species  are  na- 
tives of  North  America  and  the  mountains  ! 
of  Ceutral  Asia.  [W.  U.] 

TRIPALEOLATE.  Consisting  of  three 
pales  or  pales,  as  the  flower  of  a bamboo. 

TRIPARDE,  or  TRIPARELLE.  (Fr.) 

A kind  of  Olive. 

TRIPARTED.  TRIPARTITE.  Parted  to 
the  base  In  three  divisions. 

TRIPA RTIBLE.  Partible  Into  three. 

TRIPE  DE  ROCHE.  This  name,  or  that 
of  Rock  Tripe,  is  given  In  North  America, 
in  consequence  of  the  blistered  tlmllus,  to 
several  sjerics  of  lichens  l>eloiigiiig  to  1 
| Gyrnphora  and  Umhilicaria , but  especially 
to  the  latter,  wh  ch  afford  a coarse  food, 

! whose  nutritive  qualities  are,  however, 
much  Impaired  by  the  presence  of  a bitter 
principle  which  Is  apt  to  cause  serious 
| diarrhoea.  Had,  however,  as  it  Is,  it  has 
I proved  Of  the  most  material  service  to 
some  of  our  Arrtic  voyagers,  especially  to 
the  expeditions  under  the  lamented  Sir 
John  Franklin,  though  from  constitutional 
; peculiarities  it  Is  not  available  to  all.  In  no 
case,  however,  did  it  completely  appease 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  probably  from  its  not 
containing  In  the  proper  proportions  all 
the  constituents  necessary  to  compose  a 

truly  nutritious  article  of  food.  Some  of 
these  lichens,  of  large  size,  have  been  found 
on  the  northernmost  Arctic  land  which  has  | 
yet  been  explored.  [M.  J.  B.] 
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TRIPET  ALOID.  Consisting  of  six  parts, 
of  which  three  resemble  petals,  ami  three 
are  green  and  small. 

TRIPETALOIDE.E.  One  of  thel.lnmean 
natural  orders,  which  Included  Batomua , 
Sagittaria , and  their  allies. 

TRIPHA8IA.  Four  species  have  been 
1 described  as  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
Anrantiacece,  but  one  of  them  is  now  re- 
ferred to  Atalantia , ant!  two  others  are 
Imperfectly  known;  so  that  the  genus  is 
practically  confined  to  a single  species,  T. 
tri/oliata,  that  on  which  it  was  originally 
founded  by  Lourelro.  Tills  isasplny  shrub, 
having  leaves  composed  of  three  egg- 
shaped  leaflets,  notched  at  the  top;  its 
flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented,  and 
usually  grow  singly  In  the  leaf-axils  : pro- 
ducing one  to  three-celled  berries,  contain- 
ing a single  seed  surrounded  with  pulp  in 
each  ceil.  They  have  a trilobed  calyx, 
as  many  petals,  six  distinct  stamens,  and 
! an  ovary  elevated  on  a short  stalk,  and  end- 
ing in  a longish  thick  style,  which  ulti- 
' mately  falls  away.  It  is  a native  of  South- 
ern China,  hut  it  is  now  naturalised  in 
many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  also 
i cultivated  In  the  West  Indies.  Its  fruits 
are  about  as  large  as  hazel-nuts,  and  have  a 
red  skin.  When  ripe  they  have  an  agree- 
able sweet  taste,  but  if  gathered  green 
they  have  a strong  flavour  of  turpentine, 
and  the  pulp  is  very  sticky.  They  are 
sometimes  preserved  whole  in  syrup,  and 
occasionally  sent  to  this  country  from 
Manilla  as  lime-berries.  [A.  8.] 

TRIPHYLLOUS.  Having  the  leaves  in 
a whorl  of  three  ; also,  having  only  three 
leaves. 

TUI PINN ARIA.  Colea, 

TRIPINNATE.  When  the  leaflets  of  a 
blpinnate  leaf  become  themselves  pinnate. 

i TRIPINNATIFID.  Three  times  divided 
; in  a pltmatlfld  manner. 

TR1PINNATISECT.  Parted  to  the  base 
in  a triplimate  manner. 

TRIPLANDRON.  A tree  of  Columbia, 
forming  a genus  of  Clusiacea.  The  short 
recurved  flower-stalks  are  arranged  in 
groups  of  three.  The  flowers  are  dioecious : 
1 the  males  having  two  small  bracts,  placed 
! beneath  the  four-leaved  cnlyx;fourrnundish 
spreading  petals,  reflected  at  the  margins; 
and  numerous  stamens  In  three  rows,  com- 
bined together  into  a convex  four-sided 
mass,  with  thick  filaments,  and  terminal 
anthers.  In  the  females  the  barren  stamens 
are  comhlned  into  a fleshy  four-cornered 
cup,  surrounding  the  globose  four-corner- 
ed many-celled  ovary,  and  there  are  nine 
: sessile  radiating  stigmas.  [M.  T.  >1.] 

Tit  I PI.  A It  IS.  A genus  of  Polugovacea 
from  Tropical  South  America,  remarkable 
for  the  great  development  of  the  three 
outer  lobes  of  the  limb  of  the  fruiting 
perianth,  which  somewhat  resemble  the 
wlngB  of  the  maple  fruit.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  alternate  shortly  stalked 

entire  leaves,  accompanied  by  extremely 
short  obliquely  truncate  ochre®,  and  tear- 
ing racemose  brncteated  unisexual  flowers, 
of  which  the  males  are  six  or  eight-parted. 
The  nut  is  three-edged,  with  winged  an- 
gles, snd  the  embryo  similar  In  shape  to 
the  nut,  not  slx-Iobed  as  In  Ruprerlitia. 
Scliomburgk  describes  the  T.  Schomburg- 
kiana,  which  he  found  In  Guiana,  as  having 
the  trunk  and  branches  hollow  between  , 
tlie  nodes,  and  serving  as  the  habitation  of 
very  venomous  ants.  [J.  T.  8.] 

TRIPLE-NERVED,  TRIPLINERVED, 
TRIPLINERVIS.  The  same  as  Triple- 
ribbed. 

TRIPT.E-RIBBED.  When  of  three  rlhs 
the  two  lateral  ones  emerge  from  the  , 
middle  one  a little  above  its  base. 

TRIPLICATO-PINNATE.  The  same  as 
Tripinnate. 

Til  I PRICI.  Thrice  repeated. 

TRIPI.O,  Thrice. 

TRIP-MADAM.  Sedum  re/lcrum. 

TRIPOLI  POWDER.  A pulverous  sub- 
stance which  Is  Imported  from  Germany, 
and  used  as  a material  for  polishing  steel.  : 
It  consists  entirely  of  the  flinty  integu-  i 
mentB  of  several  species  of  Diatomneea,  di-  I 
vested  of  everything  except  the  sllex.  Se- 
veral of  the  species  of  which  It  Is  composed,  • 
are  found  to  be  identical  with  those  which 
are  at  the  present  day  contributing  to  form 
a sediment  on  the  Victoria  Barrier,  In  the 
Antarctic  regions,  hundreds  of  miles  III  j 
length.  Ehrenberg  even  asserts  that  in  j] 
beds  of  fossil  DUrtomaeea,  which  are  ores-  ; j 
slonally  several  feet  In  depth,  species  are  l, 
still  In  the  procossnf  propagation,  hut  tills 
is  doubtless  a mere  fancy.  The  Phonolite 
stones  of  the  Rhine  also  abound  In  the 
remains  of  these  minute  Alga.  [M.  J.  B.]  j 

TRIPOLIEM.  A genus  of  ComposiUt, 
very  closely  allied  to  Aster,  and  hardly  to  j 
be  distinguished  from  it  except  by  the 
involucre,  which  consists  of  a number  of 
bract-like  scales,  disposed  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  flower-stalk,  or  somewhat  bi- 
seriate.  The  llgulate  florets  are  longer 
and  narrower  than  In  Aster.  The  Rpecles 
are  somewhat  fleshy,  and  Inlinblt  salt- 
marshy  districts  throughout  Europe  and 
Nortli  America.  T.  vvlgare , frequently 
called  Aster  Tripollum,  is  not  unfrequent 
on  muddy  seashores  or  salt-marshes  In  ! 
this  country  ; its  ray-florets  are  purple,  nr 
sometimes  absent.  The  somewhat  fleshy 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  occasionally  gather- 
ed, with  those  of  Salicomia,  to  make  a kind 
of  pickle.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TRIPSACUM.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tritie  Rottbnellita.  The  In- 
floresrenee  Is  In  spikes,  either  solitary  or 
three  together— the  upper  male,  the  lower 
female  : male  glume  two-flowered,  the  outer 
male,  the  Inner  neuter ; female  glume  one- 
flowered ; styles  two.  The  few  species  are 
natives  of  the  Southern  Slates  of  America. 
The  Buffalo-grass,  T.  dactyloxdes,  Is  cons!- 
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dered  a good  forage  species  tliere.  It  Is  ra- 1 
ther  too  tenderfor  the  climate  of  Britain, 
where  It  is  either  killed  or  much  hurt  du-  j 
ring  severe  winters.  [D.  M.] 

TRIPTERTS.  A genus  of  herbs  or  un-  j 
dershrubs  of  the  family  Composite?,  natives 
of  Arabia  and  the  Cain?  of  Good  Hope.  The  | 
plants  are  frequently  dotted  over  with 
glands,  secreting  ati  odoriferous  sul>-  j 
stance,  like  that  of  the  common  marigold.  I 
The  heads  of  flowers  are  at  the  ends  of  the  I 
branches,  and  arc  surrounded  by  an  invo-  ! 
lucre  of  one  or  two  rows  of  scales,  that  are  , 
frequently  membranous  at  their  margins. 
The  receptacle  is  naked,  flat,  or  somewhat 
j convex.  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  strap- 
shaped, yellow  white  or  purplish  ; those  of 
! the  disk  tubular,  yellow.  The  fruits  of 
the  central  or  disk-florets  are  abortive,  I 
I hose  of  the  ray  three-sided  and  winged  at  ; 
| tiie  angles,  provided  with  a hollow  beak, 
closed  by  a thin  membrane;  at  other  times 
' the  fruits  are  wingless,  and  have  a solid  ! 
beak.  The  pappus  is  always  absent.  The 
name  la  given  in  allusion  to  the  winged  i 
j fruit.  CM.  T.  1L1 

TRIPTEROCOCCC8.  A genns  of  Aus- 
tralian and  Tmamanlan  herbaceous  plants, 
of  the  family  Stackhouaiacerr.  The  branch- 
es are  somewhat  four-sided  ; the  leaves 
very  narrow,  with  two  stipules  ; and  the 
flowers  In  terminal  spikes;  calyx  with  a 
distended  tube,  its  limb  five-parted  ; petals 
five,  their  claws  cohering  so  as  to  form  a 
tube,  and  their  limbs  spreading ; stamens  . 
five,  Inserted  with  the  petals  into  the 
throat  of  the  calyx  ; ovary  three-lobed 
three-celled,  each  cell  with  a single  erect 
ovule;  style  cylindrical;  fruit  of  three 
winged  indehiscent  carpels,  ultimately 
separating  from  a central  column.  The 
generic  name  alludes  to  the  three  winged 
fruits.  CM.  T.  M.J 

TRIPTEROUS.  Tliree-winged. 

TRIPTILION.  A genus  of  Chilian  herbs 
of  the  family  Composite?.  The  leaves  are 
rigid,  membranous,  plimately  divided,  and 
spiny ; and  the  flower;heads  are  aggregated 
in  tufts,  each  one  surrounded  by  an  in- 
volucre of  two  rows  of  bracts,  the  outer  of 
which  are  spreading  leathery  and  spine- 
pointed,  and  the  inner  erect  and  membran- 
ous. The  receptacle  is  covered  with  fringed 
hairy  scales;  corollas  two-lipped,  the  outer 
lip  three-toothed,  much  wider  than  the 
inner  one;  fruits  angular,  smooth  or  hairy ; 
pappus  of  three  to  five-parted  fringed 
scales,  recurved  at  the  points.  The  flowers 
are  white  or  blue.  Some  of  the  species  are 
grown  ns  annuals  for  the  sake  of  their 
pretty  flowers.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  treia  ‘three'  and  ptiltm  ‘a  wing,'  in 
allusion  to  the  pappus.  CM.  T.  M.] 

TR  IPTOLEM.EA.  In  his  rerent  synopsis 
of  the  Dalbergier?  ( Leguminoaai.MT . Bcn- 
tham  has  combined  the  genus  Triptolemoea, 
originally  founded  upon  a group  of  ex- 
clusively Brazilian  plants,  with  Dalbergia, 
an  extensive  genus  common  to  the  tropics 
of  both  hemispheres.  As  a section  of  this 


latter  genus,  the  Triptolmnceas  are  charac- 
terised by  their  cymes  of  numerous  ex- 
tremely small  flowers,  which,  by  imperfec- 
tion, are  of  one  Bex  only,  and  have  the 
calyx-teeth  blunt  and  the  petals  furnished 
with  short  claws,  their  teu  stamens  being 
united  into  a sheaths  lit  on  the  upper  side, 
and  their  ovary  containing  only  one  ovule  ; i 
and  also  by  tlielr  pods  being  hardened, and  1 1 
strongly  marked  with  netted  veins  at  the  | 
seed-bearing  part.  Nine  species  have  been  j 
described,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  j 
three.  These  are  trees  or  woody  climbers, 
with  alternate  unequally  pinnate  leaves, 
composed  of  a variable  number  (five  to 
twenty-five)  of  oblong  leathery  leaflets, usu- 
ally shining,  and  marked  with  netted  veins 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  true  Rosewood  ; ; 
of  commerce,  that  imported  from  Brazil, 
was  for  a long  time  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  ibis  genus,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  French  tmvellerandbotanlstGulIlemin, 
who  brought  from  Brazil  specimens  of  two 
species  of  Triptolemira  as  the  true  rosewood 
plant ; hut  according  to  Dr.  Alletnao  of  , 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  greater  part  of  the  best  , 
kind  of  rosewood  sent  to  Europe  Is  the 
timber  of  Dalbergia  nigra,  while  other  qua- 
1 1 ties  are  the  produce  of  species  of  Ma-  . 
chatrium.  [A.  SJ 

TRIQUE-MADAME.  (Fr.)  Sedum  album; 
also  S.  acre. 

TRIQUETER,  TRIQUETROUS.  Three- 
edged,  or  three-cornered. 

TRISECTED.  Cut  deeply  Into  three  parts. 

TRISERIAL.  In  three  rows.  Instead 
of  ‘serial,’  the  word  fariam  Is  generally 
affixed  to  a Latin  numeral ; thus,  tri/anum 
(trifarious),  in  three  rows. 

TRISETARIA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  trllie  A revet?,  which  con- 
tained one  species,  T. linearis, now  included 
In  Trisetum.  [D.  M.l 

TRISETCM.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Avenerr.  The  Inflorescence 
ispanlcled;  splkelets  two  to  four-flowered; 
glumes  two,  membranous  and  pointed, 
rarely  awned;  lower  pales  with  two  short 
bristles,  awned  at  the  back ; the  upper  j 
keeled  with  a twisted  awn  ; stamens  three, 
styles  two;  ovary  smooth.  This  genus  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  oat-grass,  and  Includes 
nearly  seventy  species.  These  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  different  quarters  of 
the  glolie.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  | 
temperate  zones,  where  some  of  them  are 
useful  pasture  grasses.  The  British  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  are  T.  pubescens  and 
T.flaveacens,  both  superior  kinds  and  use- 
ful for  agricultural  purposes,  particularly 
the  latter,  which  generally  forms  a portion 
of  all  productive  meadows.  [D.  M.J 

TRISPORIC.  Applied  to  bodies  com- 
posed of  three  spores. 

TRISTACHYA.  A genus  of  grasses  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Aceneat.  The  inflo- 
rescence Is  panlcled  ; splkelets  two-flmver- 
| ed,  the  inferior  male  or  neuter,  the  supe- 
rior stalked  hermaphrodite,  bearded  at  the 
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base ; glumes  two,  lance-shaped  three- 
nerved,  channeled  and  herbaceous,  the 
; upper  slightly  the  longest;  pales  two,  her- 
baceous and  pointed.  Steudel  describes 
seven  species,  which  are  natives  of  South 
America  and  South  Africa.  [D.  M.j 

TRISTANIA.  A genus  of  Australian 
shrubs,  of  the  myrtle  family.  They  have 
linearleaves,  and  yellow  flowerslncoryiubs; 
i calyx  flve-cleft;  petals  live;  stamens  ar- 
ranged in  five  parcels,  opposite  the  petals; 
fruit  capsular,  many-seeded  ; seeds  without 
wings.  Some  of  the  species  are  grown  as 
pretty  greenhouse  plants,  [M.  T.  M.j 

TRISTEMMA.  This  genus  of  Melasto- 
mortal  consists  of  certain  tropical  African 
shrubs  with  four-sided  stems,  and  fiowers 
in  heads  surrounded  by  involucre^.  The 
calyx  Is  provided  with  a projecting  rim  or 
rims  near  to  Its  four  or  flve-lobed  limb; 
the  petals  are  stalked  : the  stamens  eight 
to  ten,  equal,  their  anthers  opening  by 
one  pore  , the  ovary  Is  confluent  with  the  i 
tube  of  the  calyx,  and  contains  four  or  ! 
five  compartments,  which  open  at  the  hairy 
apex  when  ripe.  [M.  T.  M.j  I 

TRISTICIIA.  A genus  of  Podoetemacetr, 
comprising  species  which  grow  In  wet  ) 
places  111  Brazil.  Southern  Africa,  and  Mada- 
gascar. Tlieyarellttle  moss-iikeplants.with 
much-branched  slender  annual  stems.  The 
perianth  Is  membranous  and  three-parted, 
concealing  a single  stamen,  and  a stalked 
three-celled  ovarysurnmunted  hythree  stig- 
mas. The  fruit  is  three-celled,  three-valved, 
and  marked  by  nine  ribs.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TRISTICHOU&  In  three  rows. 

TRISTIS.  Dull-coloured. 

TRITELEIA.  Asmall  genus  nf  Liliaceas, 
from  Western  North  America  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  has  a salver-slmped  perianth, 
with  a six-parted  limb,  six  stamens  In  two 
rows,  a trllobed  stigma,  and  a many- 
seeded  ovary.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and 
the  scapes  bear  lnvolucrate  umbels  of 
white  or  blue  flowers,  or  In  someof  the  spe- 
cies simple  peduncles  bear  solitary  flowers. 
T.  laxa,  a native  of  California,  has  glau- 
cous leaves,  and  a many-flowered  umbel  of 
deep-blue  flowers.  T.  uniflora  is  a very 
handsome  white-flowered  species.  [J.  T.  S.j 

TRITERN' ATE.  When  a common  petiole 
divides  into  three  secondary  petloles.which 
ure  each  subdivided  into  three  tertiary 
petioles,  each  bearing  three  leaflets. 

TRtTHRINAX.  A genus  nf  PolmMece, 
of  which  three  species  are  described  :-T. 
brasilicntit,  that  upon  which  the  genus 
was  founded,  a native  of  Rio  Grande,  the 
, most  southern  province  of  Brazil ; T.  aett- 
i leuta,  a native  of  Western  Mexico  ; and  T. 

, numriliteformit,  of  New  Granada.  They 
are  all  low  growing  palms,  with  the  lower 
; part  of  their  trunks  marked  by  close  cir- 
cular scars,  and  the  upper  clad  with  the 
persistent  bases  of  old  leafstalks.  They 
have  deeply -cut  fan-shaped  prlckly-stalked 
leaves,  with  threads  hanging  from  between 
the  segments  ; and  much-branched  spikes 


of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  wblchareelther  ! 
perfect  or  (by  abortion!  of  one  sex  only 
The  perfect  ones  contain  six  freeorslight- 
ly  connected  stamens,  rising  from  the  hot-  > i 
tom  of  the  corolla,  and  three  distinct  j 
ovaries  with  narrow  tapering  styles  and 
simple  stigmas.  Only  one  of  the  ovaries 
comes  to  maturity,  forming  a one-seeded 
fruit,  the  seed  having  the  embryo  placed 
at  the  back  near  the  top.  [A.  S.j 

TRITICUM.  A genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  Ilordeai,  which  Includes,  among  other 
species— T.  vulgare,  or  Common  Wheat ; T. 
repent,  the  Creeping  Couch  orCooeli  ; mid 
T.  caninum,  T.  vulgare  Is  an  annual  cereal  i 
or  corn-grass,  which  under  the  name  of 
Wheat  Is  well-known  to  every  one.  Its 
varieties,  though  endless,  may  perhaps  be 
all  comprehended  under  the  following 
heads,  of  each  of  which  we  may  have  va- 
rieties, with  more  or  less  hairiness  on  the 
chaff  scales,  &c. T.  vulgare  mvlicuw  i 7’.  | 
bybemum,  Linn.),  theawnless  or  Beardless 
Wheat;  T.  vulgare  barbatum  i7’  teetivinn, 
Linn.);  and  T.  Spelta,  the  grains  in  which 
are  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  chaff-  j 
scales. 

The  native  country  and  origin  of  Wheat 
has  ever  been  a curious  subject  of  specula- 
tion. We  think,  however,  that  M.  Fabre's  ; i 
experiments,  detailed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  afford  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  ce- 
real Isderlved  from  a wild  grass  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  known  to  the 
botanist  ns  .«gii,ops  : which  sec.  It  is  true 
that  a specimen  of  this  genus  would  at  first 
sight  appear  to  he  very  different  from 
wheat,  but  It  Is  really  not  so  on  a minute 
examination  of  its  parts,  and  under  cultiva- 
tion it  soon  affords  a very  respectable  grain; 
Its  green  herbage,  too,  emits  the  peculiar 
smell  on  being  bruised  which  belongs  to 
wheat,  and,  as  we  know  from  experiment. 

It  is  subject  to  the  same  epiphytes  or  at- 
tacks of  ■ blight  'as  wheat. That  a plant  very 
dissimilar  from  wheat,  in  fact  a wild  use- 
less grass,  should  yet  in  cultivation  become 
so  changed  as  to  afford  a useful  grain,  is 
so  far  fortunate  In  that  we  might  expect,  , ; 
from  this  amount  of  adaptability  to  cir-  i 
cnnistances,  that  it  would  be  callable  of 
easily  affording  a large  variety  of  sorts. 
Such  we  know  to  lie  the  case,  and  lienee  no 
plant  Is  so  easily  adapted  to  variations  of 
climate,  soil,  and  management  as  wheat. 

Our  wild  species  of  the  genus  are  peren-  j 
nlal  grasses.  T.  repens,  the  Couch,  is  by 
far  too  well  and  unfavourably  known  to 
merit,  our  dwelling  upon  It  at  great  length. 
This  has  heen  spilt  up  into  several  species 
by  some  botanists,  which  has  arisen  from 
Its  capabilities  of  changing  from  circum- 
stances; for,  like  Its  cultivated  ally,  It  Is 
bearded  or  beardless,  and  ran  adapt  Itself 
to  all  positions.  T.  canimtm  differs  from 
It  mainly  In  the  absence  of  the  running  I 
underground  stems  irhlzomes).  It  has,  ' 
however,  the  same  pungent  flavour  which 
belongs  to  all  the  Tritici,  due  probably  to 
Mie  presence  of  some  kind  of  essential  oil. 

In  virtue  of  which  It  would  appear  to  be 


i 


capable  of  exerting  powerful  emetic  action, 
at  least  on  dogs,  as  we  Irnve  seen  these 
animals  vomit  most  violently  in  a few 
seconds  after  eating  two  or  three  blades  of 
the  common  Couch.  [J.  BJ 

TRITOMA.  This  genus  of  LilUicea  is 
closely  allied  to  Aloe,  hut  In  place  of  fleshy 
leaves  It  has  long  liuear  grsss-llke  root- 
leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  is  thrown 
up  a scape,  bearing  at  Its  summit  an  ovoid 
or  elongated  spike  of  scarlet  or  yellow 
flowers.  The  perianth  is  tubular  or  bell 
shaped,  and  si x-parted ; from  its  orifice 
project  six  stamenB;  the  style  Is  thread- 
like, and  terminated  by  a three-lobed  stig- 
ma; the  capsule  Is  three-celled,  and  splits 
through  the  sutures  into  three  valves. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Three-  or  four  are  in  cultiva- 
tion as  hardy  plants,  throwing  up  their 
splendid  flowers  late  in  autumn  to  a height 
of  three  or  four  feet  or  more.  Few  plants 
are  so  effective  when  placed  on  a lawn  or 
; In  front  of  a shrubbery.  The  old  name, 
i Kniphnfla,  has  of  late  been  sometimes  re- 
I vived  for  them.  [M.  T.  M.j 

TRITOMA  FACX-AI.OES.  (Fr.)  JVffo- 
| tint  Vrnria. 

TRITOMODON.  A Japanese  shrub,  of 
! the  family  Vwciniacece.  Its  stem  is  much- 
il  branched  ; the  leaves  clustered  towards  the 
I j ends  of  the  branches,  wedge-shaped,  hairy 
i on  the  midrib  and  leafstalk  ; and  the  flow- 
ers grow  In  hairy  racemes.  The  calyx  is 
five-parted,  hairy  ; the  corolla  membranous 
white,  hell-shaped,  its  limb  divided  into 
five  three-toothed  segments : stamens  ten, 

I awl-shaped,  the  filaments  with  a narrow 
| wing,  and  the  anthers  ending  In  a reflexed 
|;  point,  ovary  free,  five-celled.  The  generic 
, ; name  was  given  In  allusion  to  the  three- 
. ' toothed  lobes  of  the  corolla.  [M.  T .M.j 

TRITON'IA.  A genus  of  Cape  herbs, 
with  bulb-tuberous  rhizomes,  ensate 
leaves,  and  a splcate  inflorescence.  They 
belong  to  the  Iridacet p,  and  are  allied  to 
I xia.  They  have  a two-valved  spathe; 
tubular  flowers,  with  a six-parted  nearly 
regular  limb;  three  stamens,  three  spread- 
ing stigmas;  and  a many-seeded  capsule, 
the  seeds  being  neither  winged  nor  berried. 
Many  of  them  are  very  handsome.  [T.  M.j 

T1UUMFETTA.  The  numerous  species 
of  this  genus  of  TihaeciB  are  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres; and  are  either  annuals  or  peren- 
nial shrubby  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  more 
or  less  clothed  with  Btar-shaped  hairs. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate  entire  or  inti- 
mately lohed;  and  their  yellow  flowers 
are  solitary  or  in  clusters  in  the  leaf-axils, 
succeeded  by  nearly  globular  unopetilng 
fruits  thickly  beset  with  slender  hooked 
prickles,  like  the  Imrrs  of  the  burdock.  The 
flowers  have  five  coloured  sepals ; as  many 
petals,  or  rarely  none;  Indefinite  or  some- 
times ten  (rarely  only  five)  free  stamens, 
rising  from  a short  disk  hearing  five 
glands  opposite  the  petals;  and  a two  to 
five-celled  ovary  hearing  a slender  Btyic, 


each  cell  containing  two  ovules  separated 
by  a spurious  partition. 

All  the  species  possess  more  or  less  of 
the  mucilaginous  property  of  the  order, 
and  several  of  them  are  on  that  account 
employed  medicinally  in  the  tropics.  In 
Jamaica  the  name  Parixjuet  Burr  is  com- 
monly given  to  them,  on  account  of  the 
green  paroquets  feeding  on  their  ripe 
fruits  or  burrs.  The  inner  hark  of  some 
species,  particularly  T.  angvlata  and  T. 
remitriiibn,  afford  very  good  fibre,  resem- 
bling jute  both  in  regard  to  appearanreand 
quality.  The  first  of  these  Is  extremely 
common  in  Tropical  Asia,  and  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  an  erect  branching  stem  tie- 
coming  woody  at  the  base,  and  usually  pro- 
ducing broad  three-lobed  leaves  on  long 
stalks; while  the  latter  is  more  generally 
distributed  over  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. and  is  a shrub  of  about  live  or  six 
feet  In  height.  [A.  S.) 

TRIDRIDACE.*.  An  order  of  mono- 
cotyledons, consisting  of  small  slender 
colourless  herbs,  often  almost  transparent,  i ; 
without  any  other  leaves  than  small  scales, 
and  small  flowers  either  solitary  or  in  ter- 
mlnal  racemes.  In  their  usually  six-  | 
parted  perianth,  liypogynnus  stamens,  dis- 
tinct rcrjiels,  and  apparently  homogeneous 
embryo,  they  are  connected  with  Alisma-  ! 
cea,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly  In  the  '■ 
divisions  of  the  perianth  being  always  val-  | 
vate  in  a single  series,  and  in  their  embryo 
not  being  curved.  These  curious  little 
plants  arc  generally  found,  like  the  smaller 
Burmanniuceit,  on  rotten  leaves  or  other  ! 
decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  moist 
tropical  forests  of  both  the  New  and  the 
Old  World.  They  are  distributed  into  five 
or  six  genera,  of  which  the  principal  are  J 
Triuris  and  Seiaphila. 

TRIURIS.  A genus  of  TrinridacKr,  dis- 
tinguished by  dioecious  flowers,  a perianth 
with  only  three  lolies  ending  in  long  1111-  j 
form  tails,  three  stamens,  and  styles  aris-  , 
lug  from  the  base  of  the  carpels.  There  Is  l 
hut  a single  species  known,  a little  Brazi- 
lian leafless  herb,  with  a slenderstein  a few  j 
Inches  high,  and  a rather  large  terminal 
flower. 

TRIXAGO.  A genus  of  Bcrophn\nrinCf.ce, 
containing  a single  species  found  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  intermediate  between 
Enfrngia  and  Bartein,  differing  from  both 
however  in  its  fleshy  ovate-globose  capsule, 
and  in  its  thick  trifld  placenta.  [W.  CJ 

TRIXIS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  com- 
posite plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or  shrubs 
sometimes  of  twining  habit,’ and  natives 
of  the  East  Indies  and  the  eastern  shores 
of  South  America.  The  heads  of  flowers 
are  In  loose  rorymhs  or  panicles,  and  each 
Is  suirounded  by  a tubular  Involucre,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  two  rows  of  scales,  the 
innermost  of  which  are  the  longest;  the 
receptacle  Is  either  naked,  or  provided 
with  flue  fringe-like  hairs.  The  fruits  are 
striated  hairy  oblong,  surmounted  by  a 
large  disk;  and  the  pappus  Is  In  two  or 
more  rows,  scaly  or  somewhat  feathery. 
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One  or  two  species,  with  white  flowers, 

• lire  grown  In  this  country.  [M.  T.  MO 

; TRIZEUXIS.  An  epiphjt.il  genus  of 
orchids,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Van  dr  tv, 
containing  one  species,  an  Inhabitant  of 
Tropical  America  and  Trinidad.  It  bears 
distichous  recurved  acute  laterally  com- 
pressed fleshy  leaves,  which  are  grooved 
at  the  base ; and  small  greenish  flowers,  In 
a panicle  arising  from  the  axils  of  the 
lower  leaves, collected  Into  heads  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches  of  the  panicle. 
The  genus  Is  remarkable  In  having  the  lip 
superior— that  is,  with  the  parts  of  the 
I flower  In  their  proper  position,  the  ovary 
I not  being  twisted  as  in  the  generality  of 
orchids.  [W.  B.  H.] 

TROCHETTA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
' small  shrubs,  natives  of  Bourbon  and 
Madagascar.  They  arc  covered  with  brown 
; scales,  and  have  entire  feather- veined 
- leaves,  and  axillary  flower-stalks.  The 
! 1 calyx  is  flve-parled ; petals  five,  deciduous  ; 

1 1 stamens  numerous,  combined  below  into  a 
1 1 tube,  some  of  them  sterile,  strap-shaped, 
; j entire  or  cleft,  alternating  with  the  fertile 
' ones;  ovary  sessile,  five-celled,  the  style 
i thread-like;  frutt  capsular  five-ceiled  flve- 
. valved,  thevalves  bearing  numerous  round- 
| Ish  seeds  on  tlielr  centre.  [M.  T.  JI.j 

j TROCHLEAR.  The  same  as  Fulley- 

• shaped. 

TROOHOCARPA.  New  Holland  shrubs 
I or  small  trees  of  the  family  Epacridacece. 
The  leaves  are  on  short  stalks,  the  flowers 
white  or  yellow,  placed  on  terminal  or 
axillary  spikes.  At  the  base  of  the  flve- 
i cleft  calyx  are  two  small  bracts:  the 
corolla  is  funnel-shaped.  Its  limb  divided 
Into  five  spreading  hairy  segments;  the 
stamens  are  concealed  within  the  corolla, 
j the  anthers  being  pendulous;  and  a II  ve- 
! lobed  cup-llke  disk  surrounds  the  ten- 
I celled  ovary.  In  each  compartment  of 
which  Is  a single  seed.  The  fruit  is  suc- 
culent, with  ten  one-seeded  stones,  which 
ultimately  fall  away  one  from  the  other. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tro- 
rhn a ‘a  wheel'  and  karpos  ‘fruit,’  indi- 
cating the  radiated  arrangement  of  the 
colls  of  the  fruit.  T.  lanrina  Is  a very 
handsome  greenhouse  shruh.  [M.  T.  M.J 

TROCHODENDRON.  A genus  of  Mag. 
noliaecte,  comprising  a Japanese  tree, 
whose  leaves  are  described  as  being  ar- 
ranged In  whorls,  and  as  lasting  green  for 
three  years,  each  whorl  being  separated  by 
a rather  long  Interval  from  Its  neighbour. 
On  this  spare  the  perulae  or  bud-scales 
i remain,  and  do  not,  as  In  ordinary  cases, 
fall  off.  Thelcavesthemselvesarestalked, 

■ somewhat  rhomb-shaped,  cuspidate,  and  of 
a thick  texture.  The  clusters  of  flowers  are 
terminal,  and  the  pedicels  are  provided 
with  a small  linear  bract  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  themselves  have  no  calyx  or  co- 
rolla, but  a crowd  of  derldunus  stamens, 
a five  to  eight-celled  ovary  with  several 
j ovules  In  each  cell,  and  five  to  six  styles. 
.1  The  fruit  Is  capsular,  surmounted  by  the 


persistent  styles,  dividing  when  ripe  Into 
five  to  eight  valves;  seeds  pendulous. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tro- 
ches • a wheel  ’ aud  dendrem  ' tree,'  In  allu- 
sion to  the  whorls  of  leaves.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TROCHOPTKRIS  elegant  Is  a small  but 
remarkable  Brazilian  fern,  closely  resem- 
| tiling  a rosulale  lichen  In  the  habit  of 
growth,  the  fronds  lielng  scarcely  an  Inch 
long,  spreading  horizontally,  subrotund  pi-  , 
lose  and  flve-lol>ed;  the  two  basal  loliesare  j 
somewhat  contracted,  and  boar  the  spo-  j 
rangla— which  have  the  many-rayed  apical  ! 
ring  characteristic  of  the  Schiietwetr,  to 
which  they  belong.  It  Is  free-veined, 
allied  to  Anemia  by  the  fructification  being 
borne  on  flat  raebiform  lobes,  but  distin- 
guished as  well  liy  lialdt  as  by  the  lolies 
being  senreely  contracted,  and  lying  fiat 
In  the  plane  of  tlie  fronds,  so  that  they  do 
not  resemble  panicles.  [T.  M.j 

TROCHOSTIGMA.  Five  species  of 
Japanese  plants  were  formed  Into  a genus 
under  this  name  by  the  Dutch  botanists  I 
Slelmld  and  Zucmrtnt ; but  four  of  them 
have  sinee  been  referred  to  theolder  genus 
Acttnidia,  placed  by  some  systematlsts  In 
the  order  Ditlmincerr,  and  by  others  In 
Temstriim lacea; ; while  the  fifth  has  been  ' 
found  to  belong  to  the  genus  Sphwro- 
slemma,  one  of  the  Sclinttndracece.  [A.  8.]  f 

THORNE.  (Fr.)  Ligustrum.  — D'E-  } 
G Y PTE.  Lawson  ia  alba. 

TROLLE.  (Fr.)  Trolling . 

TROLL-FLOWER.  Trollius. 

TROLLIUS.  A genu?  of  herbaceous  pe-  ; 
ret  mini  a belonging  to  the  Ranunculacen , j 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters* 
—Sepals  petal-like  ; petals  very  narrow,  nu-  ! 
merous;  stamens  and  ovaries  numerous,  j 
The  genus  is  represented  in  Britain  by  T.  j 
europceus,  the  Globe-flower  or  Globe  Ra-  i 
nunculus,  frequent  In  mountain-pastures  i 
in  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  North 
of  England.  It  is  a handsome  plant,  with  \ 
deeply  flve-lobed  leaves, which  are  again  cut  j 
and  serrated  ; and  large  pale-yellow  flowers* 
which  before  full  expansion  are  nearly  glo- 
bose. This  species  is  often  cultivated  as  a 
border  flower,  as  are  also  T a static  us  and 
T.  cauca*icu*t  plants  of  similar  habit. 
French  : Trolle  g lobule ux ; German  : Kugel- 
ranunkel.  [C.  A.  J.J 

TROMOTRTCHE.  A namo  glveu  by  j 
Haworth  to  some  species  of  Stapelia. 

TROMPETTE  DU  JUG  EM  ENT  (Fr  ) 
Datura  tmaveolens  and  D arbnrea. 

THOMPHE  D'ELfiPHANT.  (Fr.)  Ehi- 
nan  thus  Hep  has. 

TRONG.  The  Malayan  nameforthc  Egg-  ; j 
plant. 

TROP.EOLACE^E.  An  order  established 
for  the  genus  Trnpatolnm,  which,  formerly  j 
placed  In  Gerttniaceas , has  l»een  repeatedly  : 
separated  therefrom,  but  isngaln  reunited,  ! 
especially  on  account  of  the  close  affinity  i 
the  structure  of  Its  flowers  bears  to  that  1 
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of  Pelargonium.  Tlie  genus  Itagallana, 
usually  added  to  Tropceolacete,  is  founded 
on  a mistake. 

TROP.EOLUM.  An  extensive  ger.us  of 
herbs,  mostly  of  climbing  habit,  re|>re-  ! 
seuting  the  group  or  order  Troprrolaceir. 
Many  of  the  species,  which  are  all  South 
American,  are  In  cultivation,  and  are  of  a 
very  ornamental  character.  The  genus  Is 
known  by  Its  irregular  flowers,  with  live 
sepals  produced  into  a spur  behind,  and 
live  i>etals  (fewer  by  abortion),  of  which  the 
two  upper  are  more  or  less  dissimilar  from 
the  rest ; and  by  Its  equal  free  stamens,  its 
sessile  trl-lobed  three-celled  ovary,  and 
Its  subcarnose  indehiscent  one-seeded  car- 
pels. The  leaves  are  alternate  peltate  or  pal- 
mate, angulate  lobateor  dissected ; and  the 
flowers  solitary  and  axillary,  orange-red  or 
yellow,  rarely  blue  or  purple.  [T.  MO 

The  Tropteolums  are  remarkable  for  pos- 
sessing an  acrid  taste,  similar  to  that 
which  exists  among  the  Crueijercp.  The 
only  species  grown  for  culinary  purposes 
are  T.  majus  and  T.  minim. 

T.  majus,  the  great  Indian  Cress  or  Nas- 
turtium, is  a hardy  annual,  a native  of 
Peru,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  In 
a.d.  16*a.  The  plant  Is  of  a trailing  habit,  but 
when  Its  succulent  stems  can  obtain  any 
bush  for  support,  they  will  attach  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  long  twining 
petioles,  and  attain  a considerable  height. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  entire,  nearly 
, round,  and  somewhat  undulated  or  lobed, 
with  the  stalk  inserted  towards  the  centre 
instead  of  at  the  margin.  The  flowers, 
which  are  home  on  long  footstalks,  are 
large  and  showy,  being  of  a rich  orange 
! colour,  and  having  the  two  upper  petals 
marked  with  deep  reddish-brown.  The 
seeds  consist  of  three  conjoined  berries  or 
nuts,  with  grooved  wrinkled  gibbous 
husks,  which  become  fungous  when  dry. 

■ The  flowers  and  young  leaves  are  fre- 
| quently  used  to  mix  In  salads.  They  have 
I a warm  taste,  not  unlike  that  of  the  com- 
mon cress,  from  which  circumstance  the 
plant  has  obtained  the  name  of  Nastur- 
; tium.  The  flowers  are  also  used  to  garnish 
| dishes,  and  have  an  excellent  effect  when 
i tastefully  arranged  with  other  flowers  of  a 
i complementary  colour.  The  berries  are 
gathered  when  youngand  quite  green,  and, 
without  the  aid  of  spice,  make  an  agreeable 
pickle,  which,  as  well  as  the  green  leaves 
steeped  In  vinegar,  is  accounted  a good 
antiscorbutic,  and  is  also  an  excellent  sub- 
| stltute  for  capers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  In  certain 
t conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  flowers, 

' like  those  of  the  Dietamnus  Fraxmella, 
have  the  power  of  emitting  electric  sparks 
towards  evening— a circumstance  first  ob- 
served by  the  daughter  of  the  great 
IdnniDus. 

The  small  Indian  Cress  or  Nasturtium, 
T.  minim,  Is  a hardy  annual,  a native  of 
Peru,  and  lias  been  cultivated  In  this 
country  since  a.d.  159d.  It  Is  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  T.mojns,  already  noticed, 
hut  Is  of  a different  habit,  being  much 


smaller  In  every  respect,  and  of  dwarf  weak 
growth.  The  seed-pods  are  also  small,  : 
on  which  account  alone  they  are  considered 
preferable  to  those  of  T.  majus  for  pickling 
as  a substitute  for  capers.  [W.  B.  B.] 

TROPHIS.  Under  this  name  Is  desig- 
nated a genus  of  Artoearpaceir,  consisting  I 
of  certain  mllky-juiced  trees  with  entire  | 
leaves,  and  dioecious  flowers  arranged  in 
axillary  clusters,  in  the  male  flowers  the 
four  stamens  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
fonr  segments  of  the  perianth ; In  the 
female  flowers  the  ovate  ovary  contains  a 
single  ovule  attached  to  its  Inner  surfaee 
near  the  top,  and  the  stigma  is  bifid.  The 
fruit  is  succulent,  with  one  globular  pen- 
dent seed;  the  cotyledons  fleshy,  and  of  un- 
equal size.  The  species  are  natives  of  Tro- 
pical Asia  and  America.  The  leaves  of  T. 
aspira  are  used  In  the  East  Indies  to  polisli 
wood,  while  those  of  T.  americava,  a West 
Indian  species,  are  said  to  be  occasionally 
used  as  fodder  for  rattle.  CM.  T.  M.] 

| TROPHY  WORT.  Tropceolum. 

TROPIDOCARPUM.  A small  genus  of  ' 
Crnci/erie,  inhabiting  North-western  Ame- 
rica, and  consisting  of  annuals  with  pin- 
natifld  leaves,  and  small  yellow  flowers  In 
leafy  racemes.  The  pod  is  linear  or  lan- 
ceolate-linear, compressed  contrary  to  the 
septum,  the  valves  somewhat  keeled,  the 
sept  uni  narrow  often  Incomplete,  and  the 
seeds  oblong,  compressed.  [J.  T.  8.] 

TROPIS.  In  Greek  eompounds=the  keel 
of  a papilionaceous  flower,  or  any  part  re- 
sembling it. 

TllOSCART.  (Fr.)  Triglochin. 

TR0TTLE8.  An  old  name  for  Symphy- 
tum asperrimum. 

TROXIMON.  A genus  of  perennial  Com- 
pasitir,  the  si>ccles  of  which  are  natives  of 
North  America.  The  lower  leaves  are 
lobed,  the  upper  entire,  sheathing.  The 
flower-heads  are  each  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  two  rows  of  bracts;  the  co- 
rollas are  ligulate,  yellow ; and  the  fruits 
are  quadrangular,  surmounted  by  a pappus 
arranged  In  two  rows— the  outer  row  of  | 
numerous  very  short  persistent  scales,  the 
inner  of  deciduous  hairs.  [M.  T.  SI.] 

TRUBS,  or  TRUBBES,  Truffles. 

TRUE-LOVE.  Paris  guadri/olia:  more 
correctly  written  Trulove,  according  to 
Ur.  Prior. 

TRUFFE.  (Fr.)  Tuber  melanosporum. 
— D'E A U.  Trapa  natans. 

TRUFFLE.  Tuber.  —.AFRICAN.  Ter- 
fezia.  — , ENGLISH.  Tuber  cestivum.  — , 
FALSE.  A name  sometimes  applied  to 
species  of  ElaphomyCes  and  Scleroderma,  of 
which  the  former  Is  really  allied  to  Tuber, 
the  latter  to  the  puffballs.  It  Is  also  given 
occasionally  to  the  fungi  noticed  under 
Hypogiei.  — , FRENCH.  Tuber  melano- 
sporum. — , HART'S.  Elaphomyces.  — , 

' PIEDMONTESE.  Tuber  magnatum. 
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RED.  Melanogaater  variegatua.  —.WHITE. 
Clueromyces. 

Applied  generally,  tlie  name  Truffle  (or 
Trubs)  comprises  all  the  Fungi  which 
belong  to  the  natural  orders  Uypogati  and 
Tuberucei.  We  shall,  however,  treat  ft 
here  as  confined  to  the  Truffles,  properly 
so  called,  belonging  to  the  typical  genus 
Tuber,  and  the  closely  allied  genera  Chwro- 
myeea  and  Tcrfezia . 

The  Truffles  of  commerce  all  belong  to 
the  genus  Tuber,  of  which  several  species 
are  edible;  the  English  Truffles  belonging 
principally  to  T.  mstivum , and  the  best 
French  Truffles  to  T.  melanosporum.  These 
are  black  and  warty  externally,  with  the 
flesh  variously  marbled.  The  Piedmontese 
Truffles,  on  the  contrary  (which  bear  a high 
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price,  and  are  hlghlyesteemed),  aresmooth, 
and  within  white  more  or  less  tinged  with 
pink.  Truffles  are  In  this  country  sought 
for  almost  exclusively  by  dogs  of  a parti- 
cular breed,  but  on  the  Continent  sows  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  they  are 
raked  up  by  persons  who  have  a peculiar 
knack  in  recognising  the  spots  where  they 
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are  likely  to  grow.  In  Poitou  It  fs  a com- 
mon practice  to  enclose  a spnee  upon  the 
downs,  sowing  it  with  acorns,  and  when 
the  oaks  attain  size  enough  to  shade  the 
ground,  there  la  sure  to  be  a crop  of  truffles. 

All  attempts  have  failed  at  cultivating 
them  in  the  same  way  as  mushrooms.  In 
the  South  of  France,  indeed,  truffles  have 
been  procured  in  woods  by  watering  the 
ground  previously  prepared  with  water  In 
which  the  parings  had  been  steeped  ; but 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  prepare  spawn 
for  sale  in  a form  similar  to  that  of  mush- 


room-spawn. We  believe,  however,  that 
this  will  some  time  or  other  be  accomplish- 
ed. The  late  Mr.  Disney  made  a serious  at- 
tempt at  cultivation,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  truffles  on  which  he  experimented  were 
; the  refuse  of  an  oil-shop,  and  were  in  slices 
which  had  been  dried  by  artificial  heat.  Not- 
withstanding this,  something  like  spawn 
appeared,  and  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  continue  bis  experiments  with 
better  materials.  Our  English  truffles  have 
not  the  fine  aroma  of  the  best  French 
truffles,  but  when  properly  ripened  tliey 
, are  by  no  means  to  lie  despised,  and  they 
alw  ays  command  a high  price  In  our  niar- 

Truffles  require  a calcareous  soli,  and 
1 where  that  condition  exists  they  are,  we 
believe,  iinirli  more  common  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed.  Without  the  assistance  of 
a dog  we  have  collected  a couple  of  pounds 
In  a few  minutes,  in  a locality  where 
truffles  have  never  yet  been  sought  for  as 
objects  of  merchandise.  They  arc  by  no 
means,  as  Is  usually  supposed,  routined  to 
beech-woods;  hut  are  found  in  England 
sometimes  amongst  oaks  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  beech,  and  they  do  not  dislike 
the  neighbourhood  of  a few  conifers.  In 
Somersetshire  we  have  seen  them  so  near 
; the  surface  as  to  he  cut  off  by  the  scythe 
every  time  the  lawn  was  mowed.  Besides 
the  edible  truffles,  which  receive  different 
names  from  collerlors  according  to  their 
degree  of  ripeness,  there  are  several  strong- 
ly-scented or  minute  species,  mostly  with 
an  even  bark,  which  are  either  not  escu- 
lent or  too  small  to  attract  general  notice. 

The  large  White  Truffle  belonging  lo  the 
genus  Chceromyct*  is  too  rare  In  England 
to  be  of  much  consequence,  but  it  isapoor 
article  of  food.  The  African  Truffle  [Ter- 
1 ezin ),  is  a much  better  esculent  than  the 
white  truffle,  hut  Is  not  equal  to  the  Tuber 
rrativuw,  though  it  has  of  late  attracted 
notice  In  Algiers  from  its  abundance.  We 
have  received  numerous  specimens  of  tills 
kind  from  Mogadore.  A species  of  Hytlno- 
tryn  is  sold  abundantly  In  the  market  of 
Prague,  The  Red  Truffle  of  the  Bath  market 
| is  a Melanogaater,  and  therefore  belongs  to 
Uypogai,  not  Tuberacci.  [M.  J.  B.] 

TltULOVE.  Paris  quadrijolia. 

TRUMPET-FLOWER.  A name  applied 
to  various  large  tubular  flowers,  as  those 
of  Bignonia,  Tecoma,  Catalpa,  Bruutfeleia, 
Solandra,  &c. 

TRUMPET  HONEYSUCKLE.  Capri/o- 
Hum  sempervirena. 

TRUMPET  SHAPED.  Hollow,  and  di- 
lated at  one  extremity,  like  the  end  of  a 
trumpet;. -is  the  corolla  of  CuprifoHum 
sempervirena. 

TR  UM  PET-TREE,  or  TRUMPET-WOOD. 
Cecropia  peltata. 

TRUMPET- WEED.  The  name  of  a sea- 
weed, Ecktnnia  buccumlii*,  fie  longing  to  the 
nat  ural  order  bum  ivnriaceer,  and  very  com  - 
mon  and  well-known  at.  the  Pape  of  Rood 
Hope.  The  stem  Is  often  twenty  feet  high, 
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and  la  crowned  at  the  top  by  a fan-shaped 
cluster  of  leaves,  ten  feet  or  more  In  length.  1 
! The  stem  of  this  seaweed,  says  l)r.  Harvey, 

1 1 which  is  hollow  In  the  upper  portion,  Is 
| when  dried  often  used  in  the  colony  as  a 
Ij  siphon,  and  by  the  native  herdsmen  is 
formed  Into  a trumpet  for  collecting  the 
j cattle  In  the  evening.  A very  long-necked 
I1  variety  of  the  common  bottle-gourd  isused 
! in  a similar  manner  for  drawing  wine  from 
casks  In  Hungary,  exactly  after  the  fashion 
of  the  glass  liebers  which  are  used  for  j 
taking  whisky-toddy  from  the  qualghs. 

; The  name  is  also  applied  in  America  to 
Eupntorium  purpureum.  [M.  J.  BJ 

! TRUNCATE.  Terminating  very  abruptly 
] as  If  a piece  had  been  cut  oft ; as  the  leaf 
of  the  tulip-tree. 

TRUNCU8,  or  TRUNK.  The  bole  or 
principal  stem  of  a tree. 

TRYMA.  An  inferior  drupe,  with  a two- 
- vaived  separable  flesh  ; as  the  walnut. 

TRTMALIUM.  A genus  of  Ithamnaceoe, 
whose  component  species  are  shrubs,  na- 
' fives  of  South-western  Australia.  The 
| leaves  are  feather-veined,  smooth  above, 
and  covered  below  with  star-shaped  hairs.  | 
The  tlowersare  hairy,  in  panicles  orcymose  j 
heads.  Calyx  with  a hemispherical  tube, 
connate  with  the  base  of  the  ovary,  Its 
l limb  divided  Into  five  spreading,  ovate 
acute,  internally  coloured  segments  ; petals 
live,  Inserted  Into  a lobed  fleshy  disk  ; sta- 
mens flvp.  Inserted  with  the  i>etals,  with 
I which  they  alternate : ovary  partly  adhe- 
I rent  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Its  free  por- 
tion hairy,  two  to  four-celled,  each  cell 
containing  a single  erect  ovule;  style  two 
to  four-parted  ; fruit  indehiscent,  of  four 
woody  carpels,  ultimately  separating  one 
j from  the  other.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TRYPETHEI.TUM.  A fine  genus  of  II- 
i chens  distinguished  hy  the  thallus  pro- 
ducing a number  of  distinct  pustules  aris- 
ing from  the  medullary  stratum,  though 
often  more  highly  coloured,  in  which  nu- 
merous perithecia  are  immersed,  contain- 
ing a gelatinous  nucleus  producing  ascl 
and  highly-developed  anorldla.  It  hears 
almost  the  same  relation  to  the  genus 
Vcrrncaria  that  Hypoxylon  does  to  Sphtr- 
ria.  Indeed,  the  resemblance  of  particular 
siiecles  to  Hypmniton  is  so  close  that  it 
| requires  a minute  examination  of  the  crust 
I from  whence  the  tubercles  spring  to  dls- 
j tliigulsh  them.  The  sperles  are  all  tropical 
; or  subtropical,  extending  northwards  as 
far  as  South  Carolina, while  a single  obscure 
species  occurs  in  New  Zealand.  [M.  J.  BJ 

TRYSLE,  TRYSSIL.  A native  bark  of 
Demerera  used  for  tanning,  and  also  as  an 
| emetic  and  flsh-polson. 

TSADA.  Eleusine  ceracana. 

TSAN-TJAN.  Fuchs  cartilaginosvs. 

TSCHUDYA.  A small  genus  of  Melasto- 
vmrrrr,  differing  from  Clidemis  by  a few 
artiflcial  characters  merely, and  consisting 
; of  erect  shrubs  indigenous  to  tiuiaua  and 


Brazil.  They  have  ovate-lanceolate  ser- 
rated leaves,  terminal  panicles,  a campanil-  | 
late  calyx  with  a few  obscure  teeth,  a 
fire-petaled  corolla,  ten  stamens,  and  a live-  ' 
celled  berry  containing  numerous  angular  1 
seeds.  [B.  SJ  I 

TSHERIVELLO.  A Tellnga  name  for  I 
Oldenlandia  umbellata. 

TSHETTIK,  TJETTIK.  Eastern  names  [ 
for  Strychnos  TieuU. 

TSIN-T.  A Chinese  name  for  Magnolia 
Yulan. 

TSJAMPAC.  Miehelia  Champaca. 

TUALIKA.  An  Indiin  name  for  Schmi-  j 
delta  serrata. 

| TUARI,  or  TAUARfe.  The  hast  of  Eery-  j 
this  Oltaria  and  other  species,  used  hy  the  ! 
| Brazilians  as  wrappers  for  cigarettes. 

TUBJEFORM.  TUBATE.  The  same  as 
Trumpet-shaped. 

TUBE.  The  part  of  a mnnosepaious  ; 
calyx,  or  monopetalous  corolla,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  edges  of  the  sepals  or 
petals;  also  applied  to  adhesions  of  sta- 
mens. 

TUBE-FLOWER.  Clerodendron  Siphon- 
ant  has.  j 

TUBER.  See  Truffles  and  Tcbe- 

RACE1. 

TUBER  (adj.  TUBEROUS).  A roundish 
underground  succulent  stem,  covered  with 
buds,  from  which  new  plants  or  tubers  are 
i produced  ; as  the  potato.  A receptacle  of 
vegetable  food. 

TUBERACEI.  A natural  order  of  Fungi 
strictly  analogous,  amongst  the  sporidii- 
ferous  kind,  with  the  Hypogai  amongst  1 
thesporiferous.  All  the  genera,  with  a sin-  ' 
gle  exception,  are  strictly  subterraneous, 
and  they  arc  generally  remarkable  for  the 
high  development  of  the  sporldla,  which 
have  mostly  acellular  coat, either  smooth,  I 
or  rough  with  bristles.  Hofniclster  has 
observed  that  the  threads  which  give  rise 
to  the  fruit-hearing  sacs  or  asel  produce  , 
lateral  branehlets,  the  tips  of  which  be- 
come amalgamated  with  the  walls  of  the  ! 
sac,  like  the  tips  of  the  pollen-tubes  with 
the  embryo-sac  In  phamogams,  and  some- 
times penetrate  it  like  the  similar  branch- 
lets  in  Saprolegnite.  He  lias,  however, 
seen  no  active  molecules  In  these  branch 
lets, and  therefore  Is  unable  to  speak  posi- 
tively about  their  functions. 

Tuberacei  differ  much  in  the  complication 
of  their  hymenial  surface.  In  some  it  sim- 
ply linos  a cavity  like  that  of  a closed  Pc- 
ziza ; In  others  this  cavity  Is  slightly  con- 
volute, the  walls  still  remaining  distinct, 
and  following  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  hy- 
menla ; in  others  the  sinuosities  are  so  fre- 
quent and  so  Involved,  that  there  appears 
merely  to  be  mucedlnous  veins  between  the 
confluent  hymenial  surfaces,  the  whole 
mass  being  contained  in  a smooth  nr  warty 
hark  ; while  In  others, again, all  outer  baric 
is  warning,  and  In  one  genus  the  hymenial 
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surface  Is,  as  It  were,*urned  Inside  out  and 
completely  exposed.  Many  Tuberacei  are 
remarkable  for  tlielr  strong  scent,  and 
several  arc  esteemed  as  great  delicacies. 
No  plants  more  amply  repay  a close  exami- 
nation, hut  from  their  subterranean  habit 
they  require  much  tart  and  patience  In 
searching  after  them.  Europe  appears  to 
present  a maximum  of  species,  which  In- 
crease as  we  go  southward  ; but  a good 
many  have  been  discovered  In  this  coun- 
try, principally  by  Messrs.  Broome  and 
Thwaltes.  Of  exotic  species  we  can  say 
little,  as  they  have  not  at  present  attracted 
much  attention.  [M.  J.  BO 

TUBERCLE.  Any  small  warty  excre- 
scence. 

TUBEUCLED.  Covered  with  little  ex- 
crescences or  warts. 

TUBERCULARIA.  A spurious  genus  of 
Fungi,  but  worthy  of  note  hereon  account 
of  the  extremely  common  occurrence  of 
one  of  the  supposed  spi-cies,  T vulgaris,  on 
dead  stems  of  currant,  gooseberry,  syca- 
more, &c.  in  gardens.  Though  apparently 
perfect,  as  the  little  bright  rose-coloured 
pustules,  which  burst  through  the  bark, 
liear  a multitude  of  niluute  spores  on  de- 
licate branched  threads,  forming  a some- 
what gelatinous  mass  when  moist  on  the 
armer  base,  they  are  not  really  so  ; these 
granules  being  merely  couldla,  and  the 
production  when  fully  developed  bears  a 
stratum  of  scarlet  granulated  cysts,  and  is 
then  Xectria  cinnubarina.  The  other  Tu- 
bercuhtrice  produce  species  either  of  .Ycc- 
tria,  Ugpmita,  or  Sphtrria.  [M . J.  B.] 

TCBERCULATED.  The  same  as  Tu- 
berrled. 

TUBERCULE.  Simple  roots  which  ac- 
quires succulent  condition,  ltecotne  reser- 
voirs of  vegetable  food,  and  serve  for  pro- 
pagation. In  consequence  of  being  termi- 
nated by  a bud.  A little  tuber. 

TUBERCULUM.  A wart-like  shield, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  genus  Verruca  ria. 

TCBf! REUSE.  (Pr.)  Polianthes.  — 
BLBUB.  Agnpanthu*  nmbellatus.  — DES 
J A It  DINS.  Pulianthes  tnberosa, 

TUBERIFORM.  Tuber-like. 

TUBEROSE.  Poliauthcs  tuberosa. 

TUBEROSTYLIS.  The  name  of  a ge- 
mis  of  Composite,  comprising  a dwarfish 
herb,  growing  parasitlcally  on  the  roots  of 
the  n»angrove-tree3  in  Darien,  The  heads 
consist  of  uuiuerous  perfect  flowers,  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  many  rows 
of  bracts— the  inner  ones  oblong  concave, 
the  outer  much  shorter  ovate  and  flat. 
Receptacle  convex,  naked  ; corolla  tubular, 
five-toothed  ; style  arising  from  a thick 
spongy  mass  ; stigmas  elongated,  recurved, 
extending  beyond  the  corollas;  fruit  in- 
versely conical,  curved  furrowed  and  rough, 
surmounted  by  a thick  obscurely-toothed 
margin.  The  generic  name  expresses  the 
peculiarity  of  the  style.  [M.  T.  M.3 


TUBEROUS.  Having  the  succulent  en-  1 
i larged  condition  of  a tuber. 

' TCBI,  TUBULI.  The  pores  of  certnin 
fungals ; also  ringed  tubes  found  in  the  1 
globule  of  a Chara. 

TUBU.  The  Malay  name  for  the  Sugar- 
cane. 

TUBULAR,  TUBULATE,  TUBUL05E  \, 
Approaching  a cylindrical  figure,  and  hol- 
low. 

TUBULiFLOR.E.  One  of  the  three  large 
suborders  iuto  which  Decandolle  divides  j 
the  Composite.  It  comprises  tub  Corymbi-  . 

: /me  and  Cynaroccphute  of  Jussieu,  in-  : 
i eluding  those  genera  which  have  all  or  at  : 
i least  the  central  fioreta  of  each  head  re-  j 
gular  and  tubular. 

TUBURCINIA.  A genus  of  naked-spored 
moulds  presumed  to  belong  to  the  section  1 
Ustilaginci,w\i)i  the  spores  or  protospores 
either  globose  or  concblfomi,nmde  up  of 
minute  cells.  The  species  are,  in  fact,  very  1 1 
similar  to  Sporidesmia , differing,  in  the  II 
typical  species,  in  their  suhierrranean  ;| 
habit,  and,  if  they  he  really  Ustilaginei , in 
the  nature  of  their  reproductive  bodies. 
The  scab  in  potatoes  arises  from  one  of  the 
species,  and  another  occurs  in  the  swollen  * 
base  of  the  stems  of  Orobanche.  This  is  ■ r 
not  uncommon  in  France,  hut  it  has  not  ji 
yet  been  detected  hi  England.  We  have,  f 
however,  a very  distinct  species,  which  is  ' I 
developed  on  the  leaves  of  Trientalis  euro- 
prra,  differing  from  the  others  in  Its  not  • 
being  subterranean.  (M.  J.  B.J  j ! 

TUCKAHOO.  The  Amerlco-Tndian  name  '■ 
fora  curious  tuberous  production,  which  is  I 
dug  out  of  the  ground  in  several  parts  of  il 
tire  United  States,  and  which  lias  been  re-  j: 
ferred  by  Fries  to  the  genus  Pachyma. 
Like  Sclerotinm , however,  Pachyma  has  no  ‘ 
frnlt,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  it  has  any  pretensions  to  la1  classed  j 
with  Fungi  at  all.  It  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  pertic  add,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable  that  it  isa  peculiar  condition  of  some  1 
root,  though  of  what  plant  has  not  nt  pre-  1 
sent  been  ascertained.  One  similar  pro- 
duction at  least  lias  been  found  in  China, 
where  it  Is  supposed  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues;  md  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  } 
another  exists  there,  attaining  a diameter 
of  several  inches,  like  the  American  Tucka- 
hoo.  As  may  l»e  supposed  from  its  die-  , 
mical  constitution,  it  affords  a nutritive  1 
article  of  food,  for  which  purpose  it  is  dug  , 
up  by  the  natives  like  the  Myhlta  or  Native 
Broad  of  Tasmania,  with  which,  however,  : 
it  does  not  correspond  in  character.  It  is  ; 
also  employed  occasionally  as  a material 
for  making  jelly,  for  which  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed, the  pectlc  acid  of  currants  and  other 
fruits  being  the  principle  which  disposes 
their  juice  when  boiled  to  form  a jelly-like 
mass.  The  principal  objection  which  Is 
brought  forward  against  the  supposed 
phamogamous  origin  of  the  production,  Is  ! 
the  absence  of  all  trace  of  vascular  or  cel-  j 
lular  structure  like  that  of  phtenoguins,  or 
of  bnrk  except  such  as  may  he  supposed  ; 
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to  arise  from  mere  eon  tact  with  the  soil; 
hut  the  dissimilarity  between  its  struc- 
ture and  that  of  Fungi  is  quite  as  {treat, 
and  the  conversion  of  a fungus  into  |>eciic 
acid  would  be  more  surprising.  [M.  J.  B.J 

TUCKERMANNIA.  A name  applied  to 
a succulent  Californian  herb,  of  the  family 
Cvmpoaita.  The  leaves  are  finely  and  pin- 
natedly  divided  ; the  involucre  is  double— 
the  outer  of  six  to  eight  scales,  the  inner 
of  eight  to  ten  ; the  receptacle  Is  flat,  scaly  ; 
the  florets  of  the  ray  llgulale,  three-tooth- 
ed, those  of  the  disk  cylindrical,  five-tooth- 
ed ; the  stigmas  hairy,  surmounted  by  a 
short  cone  ; and  the  fruits  elliptical,  wing- 
ed, smooth,  without  pappus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TUCUM.  A.-Irnraryum  vulgnre,  culti- 
vated in  Brazil  for  the  fibre  of  its  young 
leaves. 

TUCUM  A.  Aslrocaryum  Tuctima,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  Iudians  of 
the  Upper  Amazon. 

TUE-CHIEN.  (Fr.)  Colchicum  autum- 
male. 

TUFTED.  Growing  in  tufts,  or  close 
dense  cushion-like  or  tussock-like  masses. 

TCr.A.  Under  this  name  Is  described  a 
little  known  Peruvian  herb,  supposed  to 
constitute  a genus  of  Cinchmiacra;.  The 
limb  of  the  corolla  Is  five-cleft,  its  seg- 
ments toothed  and  crisped;  anthers  In- 
cluded ; fruit  capsular,  two-celled,  many- 
seeded.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TULA8I.  Michelia  Champaca. 

TULASXEA.  A small  genus  of  Sfelasto- 
nrocere,  consisting  of  herbs,  probably  an- 
nuals, confined  to  Brazil.  Their  Btem  is 
simple,  thread-like,  and  either  erect  or 
ascending:  the  leaves  are  small,  ovate,  and 
obscurely  serrated  ; and  the  flowers  termi- 
nal, and  either  solitary  or  in  panicles.  The 
calyx  Is  four-toothed,  the  corolla  tetra- 
petalous;  the  number  of  stamens  four;  the 
capsule  two-celled,  two-valved,  and  many- 
seeded.  [B.  80 

TULIP.  Tulipa. 

TULIPACE.®.  A name  sometimes  given 
to  the  whole  or  a portion  of  the  order 
Liliaeetr. 

TULIPA.  A well-known  genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants,  distinguished  by  the  erect 
position  of  the  anthers,  and  by  having  the 
stigma  sessile  on  the  ovary.  T.Geeneriana, 
the  Tulip  of  gardens,  has  been  a favourite 
object  of  the  florist's  care  for  three  centu- 
ries. Gesner,  who  first  made  it  known  by 
a botanical  description  and  figure,  saw  It 
in  a. D.  1559  at  Augsburg,  the  seeds  having 
been  brought  from  the  Levant.  It  was  at 
that  time  known  in  Italy  under  the  name 
of  tulipa,  given  to  it  on  account  of  Its  re- 
sembling a turban,  * tulbent*  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tulips  became 
the  object  of  a trade  such  as  Is  not  to  be 
met  with  again  In  the  history  of  commerce, 
and  by  which  their  price  rose  above  that 
of  the  most  precious  metals.  It  is  a mis- 


take. however,  to  auppose  that  the  high 
prices  paid  for  bulbs,  amounting  in  some 
instances  to  2,500  and  even  4,600  florins, 
represented  the  estimated  value  of  a root,  i 
since  these  large  sums  often  changed  ; 
hands  without  any  transfer  of  property. 
Bulbs  were  bought  and  sold  without  being 
seen,  without  even  being  in  existence.  In 
! fact,  they  were  the  subject  of  a speculation 
not  unlike  that  of  railway  scrip  in  this 
country  at  no  very  distant  date.  The 
tulip  however  was,  and  still  is,  extensively 
cultivated,  there  being  many  hundreds  of 
named  varieties.  T.sylveetris  is  considered 
by  some  botanists  to  be  a distinct  species, 
by  others  to  have  been  derived  from  use- 
less roots  of  T.  Gemeriana,  discarded  from 
gardens  soon  after  its  introduction,  and 
reverted  to  its  natural  condition.  It 
grows  wild  in  the  South  of  France  and  i 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  found,  I 
also  in  a wild  state,  in  chalk-pits  in  Eng- 
| land.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  fragrant ; 

I and  the  leaves  much  narrower  than  in  any 
I of  the  cultivated  varieties.  [C.  A.  JJ 

TULIPE.  (Fr.)  Tulipa.  — 1)ES  FLEU- 
' RISTES.  Tulipa  Gemeriana.  — DU  CAP. 
i Httmnnthus. 

TULIPIER.  (Fr.)  Liriodendron.  — DE 
. VIRGINIK.  Liriodendron  tulipi/era. 

TULIP-TREE.  Liriodendron  tulipi/era ; 
also  1‘aritium  elatum.  — . QUEENSLAND. 
Slenoearpue  Cunningliami. 

TULIP-WOOD.  The  striped  rose-colour- 
ed wood  of  Physoealymma  Jloribunda.  — , 
AUSTRALIAN,  or  QUEENSLAND.  Cupa- 
nia  i Hurpulia ) pendula. 

TULOSTOMA.  A genus  of  pufTballs,  j 
distinguished  by  its  paper-like  perldium 
distinct  from  the  tall  stem,  at  first  covered 
with  a scaly  or  powdery  coat  or  veil  which 
soon  fails  away,  and  opening  with  a deter-  l 
minate  orifice,  filled  with  spores  mixed 
with  a few  threads  adherent  to  the  peri- 
dium.  The  species  are  few,  and  occur  in 
either  hemisphere.  T.  mammnsum  is  the 
only  British  species,  but  it  is  local,  though  ; 
not  unfrequent  on  the  tops  of  old  mossy  1 
walls  about  London.  In  Sweden  this  spe- 
cies occurs  only  on  vast  sandy  tracts, 
while  T.  flmlrriatnm,  distinguished  by  its 
fringed  mouth,  grows  on  decayed  heaps 
of  seaweeds.  The  other  species  belong  to 
Africa,  Culm,  or  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  [M.  J.  B.J  i 

TUM.  A kind  of  Mastic  obtained  from  1 
Pietacia  atlantica. 

TUMBEKY.  The  narcotic  leaf  of  a Bpe-  ' 
cies  of  Lobelia. 

TUMBO.  The  African  name  for  Wel- 
witechia  ; applied  also  to  oilier  plants. 

TUMTUM.  An  Arabian  name  for 
Sumach,  It  hue  Coriaria. 

TUNA.  The  Spanish-American  name  for 
several  Opuntiae,  but  adopted  by  botanists 
as  the  scientific  designation  of  one  of  the 
Prickly  Pears,  Opnntia  Tuna. 


TUN-HOOF.  Nepeta  Olechoma. 

TUNICA.  A genus  of  Caryophyllacetc, 
Intermediate  between  Dianthus and  Gypsa- 
phila,  having  the  peltate  seeds  and 
straight  embryo  of  the  former,  and  the 
short  few-nerved  calyx  of  the  latter.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  and  the  Me- 
diterranean region,  and  also  of  Central 
Asia.  [J-  T.  8.J 

TUNICA  (adj.  TUNICATE).  The  skin  of 
a seed : any  loose  membranous  skin  not 
formed  from  epidermis. 

TCNNA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Toon- 
tree,  Cedrela  Tooua. 

TUPA.  One  of  the  genera  of  Lobeliaceat, 
consisting  of  tall  herbaceous  plants  or 
umlershruhs,  with  unbrauched  stems,  al- 
ternate lance-shaped  leaves,  and  many- 
flowered  leafy  racemes.  The  calyx  is  flve- 
1 1 lobed,  the  corolla  persistent.  Its  tube  slit 
on  the  upper  side,  its  limb  bent  down- 
11  wards,  and  consisting  of  live  petals. irre- 
gularly united  together— the  two  lateral 
ones  spreading,  all  ultimately  crowded 
together  after  flowering;  stamens  live, 
united  together,  some  or  all  of  the  anthers 
hairy;  capsule  two-valved. 

These  plants  are  natives  of  Peru,  Chili, 

1 1 and  the  West  Indies.  T.  Feuillei  yields  an 
acrid  poison  In  Chili,  where  the  root  Is 
chewed  to  relieve  the  pain  of  decaying 
teeth.  So  acrid  is  this  plant,  that  Peuillee 
says  that  even  the  odour  of  the  flowers 
will  cause  excessive  vomiting,  and  If  taken 
Internally,  or  even  applied  to  the  skin, 
violent  Inflammation  and  pain  are  pro- 
duced, sometimes  resulting  In  death.  Some 
of  these  plants  are  grown  In  this  country 
for  their  handsome  purple  scarlet  yellow 
or  greenish  flowers.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TUPELO-TREE.  Xyssa. 

TOPISTRA.  A genus  of  the  group  called 
Aspidist reef,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Litiacece,  though  differing  in 
habit  from  most  of  the  order.  They  are 
natives  of  India,  and  have  thick  tuberous 
rhizomes  winged  by  thchasesof  the  leaves, 
which  are  two-ranked,  and  resemble  those 
of  the  Zitigiberacea;.  The  flowers  are  on  a 
scape,  dingy  purple  or  green,  with  a licll- 
slmpedslx  or  eight-cleft  iieriantli,  having 
six  or  eight  stamens  Inserted  on  the  sides 
of  Its  tube,  and  the  stigma  radiating  and 
four-lobed.  [J.  T.  8 J 

TURANIRA-WOOD.  The  timber  of  the 
Bastard  Bully-tree  of  Guiana. 

TURBINATE.  The  same  as  Top-shaped. 

TURBITH.  A genus  of  Vmbdli/crrr, 
containing  a single  species,  an  herbaceous 
plant  with  tripartite  decompound  leaves, 
the  segments  of  which  are  very  narrow 
and  linear;  and  terminal  umbels,  which 
have  deciduous  Involucres,  and  many- 
leaved  Involucels.  The  calyx-tube  Is  flve- 
tuothed  and  deciduous  : and  the  petals  are 
obovate,  with  an  Inflexed  appendage.  The 
fruit  is  contracted  at  the  side,  and  the 
carpels  have  live  obtuse  equal  ribs,  with 


one  villa  in  the  Intervals  and  two  in  the 
commissure.  The  carpophore  divides  Into 
two.  The  species  is  a native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Carnla  and  Piedmont.  [W.  0.] 

TURBITH  BLANC.  (Fr.)  Globularia 
Ahjpurn. 

TURCZANINOWIA.  This  latinised  ver- 
sion of  the  name  of  a celebrated  Russian 
botanist  is  applied  to  a genus  of  Composite. 
The  sj>ecies  is  a perennial  plant,  native  of 
Dnhurian  marshes.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
j the  flower-heads  borne  in  a many-headed 
corymb,  each  surrounded  by  an  involucre  j I 
I of  linear  scales  ; the  outer  florets  are  ligu-  | 
late,  entire,  female,  white ; the  central  ones 
tubular,  five-toothed,  perfect  and  yellow  ; 
the  achenes  compressed,  and  surmounted  . 
j by  a pappus  of  silky  hairs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

TURCiENIA.  A genus  of  UmbeUifcrcp%  j 
consistingof  herbs, with  plnnatlsect  leaves, 
and  few-rayed  umbels,  and  with  the  general 
and  partial  involucres  having  three  to  five 
leaves.  The  sepals  are  setaceous.  The 
fruit  is  contracted  laterally  and  subdidy- 
namous;  the  carpels  have  five  primary 
ridges  with  a single  row  of  prickles,  and 
four  large  secondary  ones  with  two  or 
three  rows  of  prickles.  In  other  respects 
the  characters  of  the  genus  are  as  in  CYim- 
cn/is,  of  which  it  is  by  many  considered 
only  a section.  The  species  are  natives  of 
the  Mediterranean  region.  [W.  C.] 

TURIO.  A scaly  sucker,  which  after-  j| 
wards  becomes  a stem  ; as  in  asparagus. 

TURKEY-BERRY.  A West  Indian  name 
for  Solatium  toruum  and  S.  mammotum. 

TURKEY-BERRY  TREE.  Cord  ia  Col lo- 
eocca. 

TURKEY-BLOSSOM.  A West  Indian 
name  for  Tribulus  ristoides. 

TURKEY  FEATHER  LA YT5R.  Tliecom- 
mon  name  of  Padiua  pavonia. 

TURK'S-CAP.  Jfelocactus  communis; 
also  Lilium  Martagcm. 

TURK'S-HEAD.  Jfelocactus  communis. 

TURMERIC.  A medicinal  and  tinctorial  !l 
suhstance  obtained  from  the  root  of  Cur- 
cuma tonga.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  In- 
gredients In  the  preparation  of  Indian 
curry-stuff  or  curry-powder,  to  which  it 
Imparts  its  yellowish  hue. 

TURMERIC-TREE.  A species  of  Zisria. 

TURNEP.  Itrassica  Bapa. 

TURNERACE.E.  [Tumerads \ A small 
order  of  polypelalnus  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
rhlefly  American  or  African,  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  yellowish  nr  blue  axillary 
flowers.  They  agree  with  Passifluraccm,, 
ll"maliaceir , and  some  others  in  their 
petals  alternating  with  the  lobes  of  a cam- 
panulatc  or  tubular  calyx,  and  In  their  one- 
celled  ovary  with  three  parietal  placentas; 
and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  forked 
styles.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  two  or 
three  small  genera  associated  with  Turnera 
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a considerable  number  of  species  chi' fly 
Brazilian,  but  mostly  of  a weedy  aspect. 

TCRNERA.  This  pren us  fflves  Its  name 
to  the  order  Tnrnerucear , and  consists  of 
herb-  or  undershrubs  inhabiting  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America.  The  leaves 
are  notched  or  sometimes  more  deeply 
cleft.and  provided  with  two  small  glands  at 
the  base.  The  flowers  arise  singly  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  either  ses- 
sile or  stalked,  In  which  latter  case  the 
flower-stalk  is  often  adnerent  to  the  leaf- 
stalk. Very  rarely  the  flowers  are  in  ter- 
minal racemes.  The  calyx  Is  coloured  and 
flve-parted;  the  petals  and  stamens  five,  at- 
tached to  the  calyx  ; ovary  free,  one-cel  led, 
with  three  parietal  placentas;  styles  three; 
stigmas  three,  fan-shaped;  capsule  one* 
celled,  bursting  Into  three  pieces. 

Several  species  are  in  cultivation  In 
greenhouses,  and  have  for  the  most  part 
yellow  flowers.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves 
of  T.  opi/era  Is  employed  as  an  astringent 
by  the  natives  of  Brazil.  T.  ulmifnlia  is 
also  considered  to  have  touic  and  expecto- 


pical  Asiatic  trees  or  shrubs,  bearing  white 
flowers  In  terminal  panicles.  These  have 
a coloured  flve-parted  calyx  ; five  petals, 
inserted  upon  ateu-lobed  disk,  as  also  are 
the  five  flattened  awl-shaped  filaments  of  ; 
the  stamens;  a sessile three-lobed  ovary,  ij 
with  numerous  ovules  in  the  Inner  corner  i 
of  each  compartment  ; three  styles,  and  a .1 
succulent  three-celled  fruit,  vltli  two  or  !: 
three  seeds  In  each  cell.  The  fruit  of  : 
some  of  these  plants  Is  edible.  [M.  T.  MJ  . 

TDRQUETTE.  (Fr.)  Hemiaria  glabi'a. 

TURQUOISE.  (FT.)  A kind  of  Olive.  \ | 

TURR-iEA.  A Menus  of  Meliacttr,  tlie 
species  of  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  , 
Old  World,  sod  are  nearly  all  tropical, 
j They  are  either  shrubs  or  trees, sometimes 
of  large  size;  and  have  entire  or  hluntly- 
| lohed  leaves,  and  usually  large  flowprs, 

’ variously  disposed  on  lateral  stalks.  The 
flowers  have  a five-toothed  calyx  ; livelong  ,1 
1 strap-like  petals,  twisted  round  each  other  I 
previous  to  expanding ; a long  cylindrical 
stamen  tube,  slit  Into  ten  at  the  top  and 


rant  properties.  [SI.  T.  SI.] 

TURNIP.  Brassicn  Bapa.  — , DEVIL'S. 
Bryonia  dioica.  — .FRENCH.  A variety  of 
Brastica  Xapna.  — , INDIAN.  Arisrema 
atrornbens;  also  applied  to  the  tubers  of 
Psoralen  esculenta.  —.LION'S.  Thetulier- 
ous  roots  of  Leonticc.  —.PRAIRIE.  The 
tubers  of  Psornlea  eseulenla.  — , ST.  AN- 
THONY'S, Ranunculus  bulbnsns.  — , 
SWEDISH.  Brassica  campestris  rutabaga. 

TU  RN I P-llADISH.  A variety  of  Bapha- 
n us  salivas. 

TURNIP-SHAPED.  Naplform. 

TURNIP-TOPS.  The  young  green  leaves 
of  the  common  or  Swedish  turnips,  eaten 
as  a vegetable  by  the  working  classes. 

TURNSOLE.  A purple  dye-drug,  the 
Inspissated  juice  of  Crozopliora  thirtnria ; 
also  an  old  name  for  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

TURPENTINE.  A resinous  exudation, 
which  flows  from  Incisions  made  in  the 
stem  of  trees  of  the  pine  family.  — , 
BOSTON.  American  Turpentine,  obtained 
from  Pinna  paluatria  and  P.  Trrdtt.  — , 
BOURDEAUX.  A resin  obtained  from  Pi 
mu  Pinaster.  — , OHIO,  SCIO,  nr  CYPRUS. 
The  limpid  fragrant  balsamic  resm  of 
Piatacia  Terebinth  ns.  — , STRASBURGII. 
A resin  obtained  from  Abies  peetinnta.  — , 
VENETIAN.  An  oleo-resin  obtained  from 
Abies  Larix,  the  common  Larch. 

TURPENTINE-TREE.  Pistaeia  Terebin- 
thns ; also  Bursera  gnmmifera.  —.AUS- 
TRALIAN. Tristania  albicans. 

TURPENTINE  VESSELS.  Tuhes formed 
In  the  Interstices  of  tissue.  Into  which 
turpentine,  or  such  secretions,  are  natu- 
rally drained  during  the  growth  of  a plant. 
They  are  common  In  conifers. 

TURPINIA.  Thisgenusof  Slaphyleacett, 
named  In  compliment  to  M.  Turpin,  a 


I having  the  anthers  Inside,  opposite  the 
slits,  each  anther  being  tipped  by  a single  , 

. or  double  strap-llke  prolongation  ; and  a 
five  ten  or  twenty  celled  ovary  bearing  a | 
slender  Blyle,  and  a club-shaped  or  round 
stigma.  [A.  8.] 

TURRITIS.  The  plants  of  this  genus  of 
I Crncifera’  are  closely  allied  to  Arabia , from 
which  they  mainly  differ  In  having  tlielr 
seeds  arranged  In  two  rows  In  a linear  pod.  ! 
The  species  are  unimportant  weeds,  with 
clasping  leaves,  somewhat  arrow-shaped  at 
j the  base,  and  elongated  racemes  of  white 
or  sulphur-coloured  flowers.  T.  glabra,  or 
Tower  Mustard,  Is  a plant  of  wide  distri-  I 
bution,  being  a native  throughout  Euro|>e 
In  dry  exposed  situations,  on  hanksand  by 
roadsides  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  of 
North  America  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  and  has  glaucous  leaves  (of 
which  tho  radical  ones  are  toothed  at  the 
base,  the  upper  arrow-shaped),  and  yellow-  ! [ 
ish  white  flowers.  There  are  several  other 
species.  French:  Tourrate ; German. 
Thumkraut.  [C.  A.  J.]  j 

TURTLEHEAD.  Chelone. 

TURUNJABINS.  An  Indian  name  for 
the  Manna  of  the  desert,  obtained  from 
the  Camel's  Thorn,  Alhagi  Camelorum. 

TURWaR.  A tanning  hark  obtained  in 
India  from  Cassia  auriculata. 

TU80  SO.  The  Japanese  name  for 

Stauntonia. 

TUSSILAGE.  (Fr.)  Tuasilago. 

TUSSILAGO.  The  Coltsfoot,  a common 
and  in  many  places  a troublesome  weed, 
the  existence  of  which  indicates  a clayey 
soil.  T.  Farfara,  the  only  British  species, 
sends  up  very  early  ill  spring  a short  erect 
flower-stalk  four  to  six  inches  high.  Imbri- 
cated with  scales,  and  bearing  at  its  sum- 
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mlt  a single  large  bright-yellow  raamted 
flower-head ; as  this  dies  away  the  stalk 
elongates,  and  Anally  bears  a head  of  while 
serrated  pappus-hairs,  much  employed  by 
goldfinches  in  lining  their  nests  The 
leaves,  which  appear  after  the  flowers,  are 
all  radical,  broadly  heart-shaped,  angular, 
and  toothed : beneath  they  are  thickly 
clothed  with  white  cottony  down,  which 
was  formerly  used  (being  previously  dipped 
in  a solution  of  salti>ctre>  as  tinder.  The 
leaves  themselves  are  still  employed  in 
rural  districts  as  a remedy  for  asthma, 
either  smoked  or  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
| fusion.  There  are  several  foreign  species, 

> which  in  habit  resemble  T.  Far/ara.  The 
I Butter  Bur,  formerly  called  T.  Petasiles,  is 
' now  sometimes  placed  in  a distinct  genus, 

; Petasites  : which  see.  [C.  A.J.] 

TUTSAN.  Androstemum  officinale. 

TUTSANS.  Lludley's  name  for  the  order 
Uypericaeece . 

TUTUMA.  An  American  name  for  Ores- 
centia  Cujete, 

TrWAK.  A Malay  name  for  the  toddy 
obtained  from  Arcnga  saccharijera. 

TUYE.  (Fr.)  Ulex  europccu*. 

TUZELLE  BLANCHE  DE  PROVENCE. 
(Fr.)  A kind  of  Wheat. 

TWAYBLADE.  Listera. 

TWEED1A.  Twining  shrubs,  natives  of 
Chili,  and  belonging  to  the  family  Asclepia - 
dacerr.  They  have  very  pointed  fleshy 
leaves,  and  handsome  blue  flowers,  arrang- 
ed In  umbels.  The  corolla  is  large  bell- 
shaped  flve-cleft,  hairy  externally,  and 
with  five  fleshy  appendages  within;  the 
anthers  have  a membranous  wing  at  their 
summits;  and  the  stigma  is  pointed  and 
cleft.  T.  ccrrulea  and  T.  versicolor  are  in 
cultivation  In  this  country.  (M.  T.  M.] 

TWICE-WR1THEN.  Polygonum  Bistorta. 

TWIGGY.  Consisting  of  numerous  small 
slender  branchlets. 

TWIG- RUSH.  Cladium  Afariscus. 

TWIN  DIGITATO-PINNATB.  When  the 
secondary  jietloles,  on  the  sides  of  which 
the  leaflets  are  arranged,  proceed  In  twos  j 
from  the  summit  of  a common  petiole ; as 
In  Mimosa  purpurea. 

TWIN-FLOWER.  An  American  name 
for  Linncea. 

TWINING.  Ascending  by  means  of 
spiral  convolutions  around  a supporting 
body. 

TWIN-LEAF.  Jeffersonia. 

TWISTED-STALK.  Streptopus. 

TWO-LIPPED.  When  a tubular  body,  as 
a calyx  and  corolla.  Is  parted  at  the  mouth 
so  as  to  form  two  divisions. 

TYDJ5A.  A genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  the  Geeurracste,  and  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  New  Grenada.  We  are 
at  present  acquainted  with  only  four  si»e- 


cies.all  inmates  of  our  gardens,  where  they 
are  better  known  under  their  old  name  of 
Achimenes%  the  most  w idely  diffused  being 
T.  pictu  ( Achimenes  picta).  They  are  erect 
robust  herbs,  with  flue  blotched  leaves, 
and  axillary  oright-ooloured  flowers.  The 
calyx  is  connate  with  the  ovary,  the  co- 
rolla almost  funnel-shaped  and  flve-lobed  ; 
the  stamens  are  included,  the  ovary  sur- 
rounded by  five  glands,  the  stigma  flve- 
cleft,  and  the  fruit  a capsule.  [B.  S.j 

TYLE-BERRY.  Jatropha  multi fida. 

TYLOCHILUS.  Cyrtopodium. 

TYLOPHORA.  A considerable  genus  of 
! AscUpiadaceae , confined  to  the  tropical  and 
j warm  regions  of  the  Old  World  ; and  con- 
sisting of  twining  mostly  thin  leaved 
herbs  or  shrubs,  bearing  slender  flower* 
! stalks  proceeding  from  between  the  leaves, 
; and  having  umbels  of  small  flowers  dis- 
j posed  alternately  along  them.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  stain  Inn  I corona  consist- 
ing of  five  simple  acuminate  fleshy  leaflets, 
i more *»r  less  united  to  the  gynosleglum, 
! and  usually  shorter  than  it ; bv  the  pollen- 
j masses,  which  are  very  small  and  swollen 
(hence  the  name,  from  tylos  * a swelling,’ 
| and  phono  * to  bear'),  being  transverse 
subascendtng  or  erect ; and  by  the  point- 
less stigma.  The  fruits  are  smooth,  cotn- 

I pressed,  and  attenuated  at  the  a|»ex. 

T.  asthmatica,  a twining  shrubby  species 
with  slender  branches,  native  of  the  In- 
, dian  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas, 
yields  a strong  white  silky  fibre  resetn- 
i bllng  that  of  the  yercum  ( Calutropis  gi- 
gantea ».  Its  roots  also  possess  valuable 
| medicinal  properties,  acting  in  large  doses 
as  an  emetic  (in  consequence  of  which 
I they  are  substituted  in  India  for  ipeca- 
i cuanha),  and  In  smaller- doses  as  a ca- 
( thartic.  They  have  been  successfully  cm- 
• ployed  in  epidemic  dysentery,  and  are  said 
to  have  a good  effect  in  humoral  asthma. 
The  Cingalese  call  the  plant  Bltiooga, and 
the  natives  of  Madras  Koorinja.  Two 
varieties  are  distinguished  by  botanists: 

I one  being  everywhere  covered,  except 
| upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  with 
soft  close-pressed  down,  and  the  other 
I quite  free  of  down  in  every  part.  [A.  8.] 

| TYMPANANTHE.  Didyanthus. 

| TYMPANUM.  A membrane  which 
J stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  spore- 
's case  of  some  urn-mosses. 

TYPHACE-®.  iTyplue,  Typhinetr,  Ty- 
: phads).  An  order  of  monocotyledons, 
consisting  of  reed-like  herbs  growing  in 
marshes  ditches  or  shallow  water,  with 
long  narrow  parallel  veined  leaves,  and 
small  flowers  densely  packed  In  cylindrical 
spikes  or  globular  beads.  In  structure  they 
come  near  to  Aracece.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
noecious, without  any  perianth,  unless  the 
small  scales  or  tufts  of  hairs  intermixed 
with  the  stamens  and  ovaries  be  regarded 
as  such.  The  ovary  tapers  into  a slender 
simple  style,  and  ripens  Into  a small  nut 
with  a single  pendulous  seed  ; the  embryo 
Is  straight,  lying  In  copious  albumen.  There 
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I are  very  few  specie*,  but  tom?  of  them 
1 are  dispersed  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  They  form  two  genera,  Typha  and 
Sparganium. 

TYPHA.  Tall  herbaceous  aquatics  giving 
name  to  the  order  Typhacere,  and  distin- 
guished by  liearing  the.siamcns  and  pistils 
111  separate  Bowers  but  on  the  same  plant; 
either  forming  a continuous  spike  or  spa- 
dix shaped  like  a constable's  mace,  with 
the  barren  flowers  In  the  upper  part,  or 
an  Interrupted  spadix  with  the  barren 
flowers  almve,  the  fertile  lielow,  the  i«nnt 
of  Interruption.  There  are  two  British 
species,  T.  lati/olin  and  T.  angnsti/olia— 
often  popularly  but  erroneously  called 
Bulrush,  which  name  properly  belongs  to 
the  genus  Scirpus  — common,  especially 
the  former,  on  the  borders  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  where  with  their  singular  large  ter- 
minal spikes  (called  from  their  form  Cat's- 
tail.or  Keed-mare),  they  present  a most 
picturesque  appearance,  and  are  often  se- 
lected hy  artists  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  water.  T.  latifolia  grows  to  the  height 
I of  five  or  six  feet;  its  spikes  are  cotitlnu- 
1 ops,  leaves  very  long  linear  and  nearly 
plane.  Inthe  uthersperles, which  Is  smaller, 

I the  spike  Is  Interrupted,  and  the  leaves 
are  grooved.  French  ; ilaasette  ; German  : 
, Rohrkolbe.  [C.  A.  JO 

TYPHONIHM.  This  name  Is  applied  to 
a genus  of  Araceie,  differing  from  Arum 
principally  In  having  a single  erect  ovule, 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.  The 
upper  part  of  the  spadix  too  Is  more  sharp- 
ly pointed  than  In  Arum.  The  species  of 
thlsgenusare  Indian  herbs,  with  perennial 
fleshy  rootstocks,  and  petlolate  heart-shap- 
ed leaves  whose  sheathing  stalks  encircle 
the  base  of  Ihelnng-pedunded  spadix.  The 
spathe  Is  uniform  in  rolour,  and  not  slot- 
ted. The  rootstocks  of  T orixense  are  very 
acrid,  and  are  used  In  India  as  an  applica- 
tion to  scirrhous  tumours.  [M.  T.  M.] 


Nuttall  changed  to  Udora , In  consequence 
of  his  Incorrectly  supposing  that  Elodea 
had  previously  been  assigned  hy  Adan- 
snn  to  a genus  of  tutsans.  Ten  species  of 
Elodea  .otherwise  Udora)  are  deserlbed  hy 
Caspary— all  aquatic  perennial  plants  grow- 
1 tng  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
inhabiting  fresli-water  rivers  and  lakes  In 
; various  parts  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  Elodea  canadensis  of  Richard 
Includes,  amongst  others,  the  plant  called 
Udora  canadensis  tiy  Nuttall  in  America, 
and  Anaclitiris  Alsinaslrnm  by  Babington 
. In  Kngland.  It  proves  to  he  a great  pest 
| in  still  waters,  choking  up  the  stream  by 
its  rapid  growth,  and  impeding  navigation. 

! See  Akacbakis.  [A.  S.] 

UFYOON.  An  Arabic  name  for  Opium. 

CUENA.  Lygodium. 

VOX  I.  A genus  founded  on  a single 
Chilian  species,  which  was  at  first  referred 
i to  Myrtus  (from  which  it  differs  in  the 
structure  of  the  embryo)  and  afterwards 
; to  Eugenia,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied 
that  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  sepa- 
rating It.  The  calyx  has  four  linear  divi- 
sions, not  live  as  Turczanlnow  makes  It: 
there  are  five  roundish  ohovate  petals ; the 
numerous  stamens  have  flattened  filaments 
and  two-celled  anthers  ; the  subulate  style 
has  the  apex  Incurved,  and  surmounted 
I hy  an  acute  stigma.  The  berry,  crowned 
with  the  persistent  calyx,  has  four  cells, 
each  nearly  subdivided  by  the  projecting 
placenta,  and  containing  six  to  eight  seeds 
: having  a hard  testa,  and  a curved  exal- 
; humlnous  embryo,  with  the  cotyledons 
and  short  radicle  blended  Into  a solid 
mass.  The  species  Eugenia  Vgni  has  very 
agreeably-flavonred  aromatic  fruit,  and 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  Intro- 
duce ft  Into  general  cultivation.  [W.  C.J 

TJGOORO.  An  Indian  name  for  Eagle- 
wood  and  Aloes-wood. 


i 


TYRIA.  A genus  of  Peruvian  shrubs  of 
the  family  Vacciniacete.  The  leaves  are 
scattered,  and  thick  In  texture ; the  flowers 
grow  in  tufts.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is 
marked  by  ten  ribs,  Its  limb  five- parted,  the 
segments  lance-shaped,  withering ; the  co- 
rolla la  cylindrical,  flve-cleft ; stamens  ten, 
within  the  corolla,  the  fllaments  combined 
below  Into  a shallow  cup;  and  the  anthers 
two-celled  below,  one-celled  ahove.openlng 
by  a pore  at  the  top ; ovary  ten-ribbed, 
with  five  compartments.  [M.  T.  MJ 

TZONTECOM ATI,.  A Mexican  cosmetic 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Swietenia  Ma- 
hagoni  mixed  with  oil. 

T’BI.  The  Malay  name  for  Yam.  — 
BUNGALA.  The  Potato. 

UBIIIDI.  A Guiana  name  for  the  as- 
j trlngent  hark  of  the  Wild  Cashew-tree. 

UD1KA-BREAD.  Irvingia  Barteri. 

PDOItA.  M.  Caspary,  In  a recent  mono- 
graph of  the  order  Htitlrocharidacea‘.  com- 
bines the  present  genus  with  Anachnns, 
and  restores  the  old  name  Elodea,  which 


CBDEA.  A Mexican  genns  of  Compo- 
sihr.cnmprlslngan  undershruh.with  much- 
divided  haliy  leaves,  and  yellow  capitulate 
flowers,  the  heads  arranged  In  a definite 
corymb  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
genus  Is  most  nearly  allied  to  Actinnmeris, 
from  which,  however,  It  differs  In  habit, 
and  In  the  ovary,  which  Is  destitute  of 
pappus.  [M.  T.  MO 

DLANTHA.  CMonea. 

BLR.  A tree  from  which  Caoutchouc  Is 
obtained  : supposed  to  lie  Castilloa  elastica.  : 

Ct.EX.  A genus  of  prickly  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  order  Legnminostr,  distin- 
guished hy  their  two-parted  calyx  b aring 
two  minute  bracts  at  the  base,  and  their 
turgid  few-seeded  legume.  U.  europa-tis, 
the  Common  Furze,  Whin,  orGorse,  is  one 
of  the  few  British  social  plants  sufficiently 
Important  to  give  a name  to  the  localities 
on  which  It  Axes,  a*  Furze-brake'  beluga 
characteristic  feature  of  English  landscape. 
Harsh  and  nigged  though  Furze  lie  in  ap- 
pearance, It  has  by  no  means  a wide  geo- 
graphical range.  Even  In  North  Britain  It 
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dwindles  In  sire,  and  In  the  more  exposed 
regions  Is  hardly  known.  In  Russia  and 
Sweden  It  occurs  only  ns  a greenhouse 
plant,  and  even  In  the  South  of  England 
an  unseasonably  severe  frost  nips  the 
flowers  or  sometimes  destroys  all  the  ex- 
posed part  of  the  plant.  Unlike  the  spines 
of  Promts  and  Meapitua,  which  are  modifi- 
cations of  hrauches,  and  the  prickles  of 
Raima  and  Rosa,  which  are  simply  exten- 
. sinus  of  the  cuticle,  the  thorns  of  Furze 
; represent  leaves.  The  true  leaves  are 
| minute,  situated  nt  the  base  of  the  thorns, 
and  most  observable  in  young  seedlings. 

U.  citropreus  Is  distinguished  by  the  two 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  being  orate 
i concave  and  somewhat  spreading.  The 
double-flowered  Fume  of  gardens  Is  a 
variety  of  this  species,  as  Is  also  the  Irish 
Furze,  distinguished  by  the  softness  of  Its 
upright  branches.  O.  nana,  the  Dwarf 
Furze,  called  also  French  Furze,  Is  a much 
smaller  plant,  specifically  distinguished  by 
Its  minute  adpressed  bracts.  The  flowers 
are  of  a deeper  yellow,  and  expand  In  the 
greatest  profusion  at  the  season  when 
heath  is  in  blossom,  with  which  It  harmn- 
i nises  beautifully  In  colouring.  French : 
Ajouc  : German  : Stechginster.  [C.  A.  J ] 

17.  '•urnpa’us,  the  young  leaves  of  which 
are  trifollolate,  Hire  so  many  others  of  the 
order,  has  been  much  recommended  for 
cultivation,  and  esjieclally  on  soils  almost 
too  porfl-  to  grow  anything  else.  In  the 
Cgclopadia  of  Agriculture  we  find  ft  thus 
. noticed:  ‘When  regularly  cut  down  every 
; year,  the  annual  shoots,  mown  as  wanted, 
and  bruised  to  deaden  the  prirkles,  supply 
a green  food  throughout  the  winter,  which 
all  animats,  and  especially  horses,  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of.  When  cultivated  the 
seeds  sown  are  either  collected  from  the 
wild  plants,  or  from  a variety  which,  by 
successive  cultivation,  has  become  rather 
! more  succulent  and  productive.’  Our  own 
observations  on  the  use  of  both  the  wild 
and  the  cultivated  Furze  as  food  for  cattle, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  its  feeding 
properties  are  too  low  to  render  Its  gather- 
ing and  preparation  at  all  a remunerative  , 
matter:  still  less  does  Its  value  at  all 
warrant  the  purchase  of  crushing  niarht-  ; 
nery,  which  has  lieen  Invented  for  bruis- 
ing the  prickly  plant.  [J.  R] 

ULIGINOSE.  Growing  inswampy  places. 

ULLAT-KCMU.  An  Indian  name  for 
Abroma  auyusta. 

ULLUU  A drink  obtained  from  the  j 
farina  of  the  seeds  of  .V ’limn  nigricans. 

ULLUCO.  The  Peruvian  name  of  Ullu- 
cus  tuber otnta. 

ULLUCU8.  A genus  of  Easellaretr,  sy- 
nonymous with  MKI.1.0CA  : which  see. 
Ulluco  and  Melloca  are  native  names  for 
the  best-known  species,  which  Is  a fleshy 
Peruvian  herb,  with  a stem  throwing  out 
thread  like  branches,  which  when  they  en- 
ter the  earth  produrp  edible  tubers.  The 
plant  Is  extensively  cultivated  for  tlie-e 
tubers  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
funder  the  name  of  Oca-quina.  They  are 


about  the  size  of  a hazel-nut,  waxy,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour.  When  the  failure  of  the  po- 
tato was  dreaded,  this  plant  was  one  of  the 
substitutesproposed;hut  the  tul>ers proved 
far  less  agreeable  to  British  palates  than 
might  have  been  supposed  from  the  de- 


Ullucui  tuberonn. 

mand  for  them  In  South  America,  where 
they  are  used  hy  theludiansin  the  prepara- 
tion of  Chuna,  a starchysuhstanre  obtained 
by  alternately  freezing  and  steeping  them. 
A second  species,  V.  perutrianus.  Is  possibly 
not  distinct  from  17.  tuberosus.  [J.  T.  SJ 

ULMACE.E.  ( Celtideir , Elmworta.)  A 
small  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sidered by  some  botanists  as  a suborder  of 
Vrticacece  but  differing  from  them  In  their 
hermaphrodite  flowers ; by  others  the  two 
groups  are  widely  separated.  They  are  all 
trees  or  shrubs, with  rough  alternate  leaves, 
furnished  with  stipules,  and  small  green 
or  brown  flowers  In  loose  clusters  or  cymes. 
They  have  a small  calyx-like  often  irregu- 
lar perianth,  definite  stamens,  and  a free 
ovary,  either  one  or  two-celled,  but  always 
with  two  styles  or  stigmas.  They  consist 
of  two  tribes,  raised  by  some  botanists  to 
the  rank  of  natural  orders:  the  Ulmece 
proper,  with  a two-celled  ovary— Including 
Utmus  and  four  or  live  other  genera,  dls- 
Iiersed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere, and  often  very  valu- 
able timber-trees ; and  the  Ceilidece,  with  a 
one-celled  ovary,  many  of  them  tropical, 
comprising  four  or  live  genera,  nt  which 
the  most  extensive  are  Ce It ts ami  Sponia. 

ULMAIRK.  (Fr.)  Spircea  Ontario, 

ULMUS.  A genus  of  lofty  trees  giving 
nmne  to  the  order  Vlmaeea,  to  be  distin- 
guished among  other  British  trees  In 
March  and  April  by  their  purplish-brown 
flowers,  which,  though  small,  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  tinge  the  whole  tree;  In  April 
by  their  green  membranous  leaf-llke  seed- 
vessels  : and  all  the  summer  by  thelrharsh 
serrated  pointed  simple  leaves,  which  are 
unequal  at  the  base.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  botanists  as  to  which 
of  the  Elms  should  bo  considered  species, 
and  which  varieties. 
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The  Common  Elm,  V.  campestrU,  U the 
most  generally  diffused  species,  though 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  liritalu 
by  the  Crusaders.  It  Is  a lofty  upright 
tree,  composed  of  many  tiers  of  spreading 
branches,  which  often  hang  in  graceful 
festoons  at  the  extremities ; the  winged 
seed-vessel  (samara)  is  deeply  cleft;  the 
leaves  are  rough  to  the  touch,  and  taper  to 
a point.  The  young  twigs  are  downy,  and 
sometimes  slightly  corky.  The  Cornish 
Elm  has  its  flower-buds  arranged  more 


regularly  on  the  twigs  than  the  last ; the 
leaves  are  much  smaller,  more  evenly 
notched,  and  nearly  smooth  ; the  branches 
are  generally  rigid  erect  and  compact. 
The  Wyrli  Eltn,  V.  mmitana,  is  well  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  by  its  nume- 
rous spreading  branches,  which  frequently 
droop  so  as  to  conceal  the  main  trunk  ; Its 
flowers  are  In  looser  tufts  than  those  of 
the  common  elm,  and  the  seed-vessel 
differs  materially  In  being  only  slightly 
notched.  The  leaves  are  much  larger.taper- 
Ing  to  a sharp  point,  and  nearly  e«iual  at 
the  base.  The  Cork-barked  Elm  is  in  habit 
intermediate  between  the  common  and 
wych  elms,  being  more  spreading  than  the 
former,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  latter. 
The  leaves  are  large,  hut  the  best  distinc- 
tive character  Is  afforded  by  the  branches, 
which  when  one  year  old  are  very  hairy, 
and  in  the  second  year  are  thickly  coated 
with  a cracked  corky  excrescence,  from 
which  the  tree  derives  its  name. 

The  Elm  was  held  In  high  estimation  by 
the  ancients,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves,  which  were  dried  aud  employed  as 
fodder,  and  partly  for  the  use  to  which  the 
tree  itself  was  applied,  namely,  as  a prop 
for  vines.  The  formerrustom  still  obtains 
In  some  parts  of  the  Continent;  but  the 
Elm  is  now  principally  valued  for  Its  tim- 
ber, which  is  uot  only  tough,  but  re- 
markable for  its  durability  under  water. 
Hence  It  Is  employed  In  naval  architecture. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  In  making 
water-pipes,  but  of  late  years  it  lias  lieen 
superseded  by  cast-iron  pipes.  The  Elm, 
growing  inaforestaud  in  good  soil,  arrives 


at  perfection  In  150  years,  but  it  will  live 
for  500  or  even  600  years.  It  retains  its 
foliage  till  late  in  the  autumn,  the  leaves 
assuming  a rich  yellowish  hue  some  time 
before  they  fall  from  the  tree.  The  Com- 
mon and  Cornish  Elms  are  considered  to 
afford  the  best  timber.  The  American  Elm 
was  introduced  Into  England  in  a.D.  1752. 
It  Is  distinguished  by  its  seed-vessel  being 
fringed  at  the  edge  with  hairs.  Erench : 
Ormc  ; German  : Ulme.  [C.  A.  JJ 

The  Eltn,  though  one  of  our  commonest 
trees.  Is  nevertheless  a doubtful  native; 
for,  in  the  language  of  old  Aubrey  ‘ I 
never  did  see  an  elme  that  grew  sponta- 
neously in  a wood,  as  oakes,  ashes, beeches. 
At.,  which  consideration  made  me  reflect 
that  they  are  exntlque : hut  by  whom  were 
they  brought  into  this  island  ? Not  by  the 
Saxons;  for  upon  enquiry  1 am  informed 
that  there  are  none  in  Saxony,  nor  in  Den- 
marke,  nor  yet  in  France,  spontaneous; 
but  in  Italy  they  are  naturail — e.g.  in  Lorn- 
bardie,  &c.  Wherefore  I am  induced  to 
believe  that  they  were  brought  hither  out 
of  Italy  by  the  Homans,  who  were  cultiva- 
tors of  their  colonies.  The  Saxons  under- 
stood not  nor  cared  for  such  Improvements, 
nor  yet  had  hardly  leisure  if  tiiey  would 
Aubrey's  Wiltshire,  cap.  lx. 

As  regards  the  species  of  Elm,  authors 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  two  following 
may  stand  at  the  head  of  two  groups,  about 
which  the  many  forms  which  occur  in  our 
estates  and  shrubberies  may  be  ranged  as 
varieties.  These  are  V.  campestris,  the 
English  Elm,  distinguished  by  its  aspiring 
method  of  growth;  and  V.  mmitana,  the 
Scotch  Eim,  a shorter  tree  with  more  or 


less  pendent  branches.  Qntliof  tlieseklnds 
occasionally  attain  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions, rivalling  even  the  oak  in  size,  and 
both  have  warm  admirers  as  contributing 
to  the  beauty  Of  forest  scenery.  As  timber- 
trees  both  the  English  and  Scotch  Elms 
are  employed  extensively,  but  the  former 
Is  the  favourite  In  this  respect,  and  we 
think  it  decidedly  more  profitable  to  grow 
for  timber. 

Before  we  possessed  our  Gardener’s  Chro- 
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nicies,  to  point  out  to  us  the  garden  opera- 
tions for  each  month,  the  budding  of  the 
Elm  was  a matter  for  the  gardener  to  uote 
warily  ; for,  as  say  the  old  rhymes 

* When  the  Elmen  lenf  is  a*  big  as  a fnrding 
*Tfs  time  10  sow  kidney  beans  in  the  gat-ding.* 

* When  the  Elmen  leaf  {»  as  big  as  n penny 

You  must  sow  kidney-beans  if  you  aim  to  hare 

any.* 

So  the  farmer  derived  a lesson  from  the 
Elm-leaf,  as  thus 

‘ When  the  Elmen  leafis  as  big  as  a mouse's  ear 

Then  to  sow  barley  never  fear.’ 

• When  the  Elmen  leaf  is  its  big  as  an  ox’s  eye 

Then  say  1,  High  boys,  high  I * 

The  Ulmns  montnna  is  often  railed  the 
l Wych  Elm  and  Witch  Hazle,  probably 
from  the  similarity  of  its  leaves  to  those  of 
the  hazel-nut;  and  hence,  like  it,  its  twigs 
were  formerly  employed  as  riding-switches 
to  ensure  good  luck  on  the  journey.  Had 
Tam  O’Shan  ter  hut  possessed  this,  ho 
could  not  possibly  have  lost  his  horse’s 
tail!  Forked  branches  of  Wych  Elm,  as 
of  hazel,  were  used  as  divining-rods,  and 
formed  the  virgula  diviwtnria  of  the  ex- 
perts. A more  practical  use  for  its  branch- 
es was  that  of  converting  them  into  long 
bows,  the  archer  esteeming  the  elm  next  to 
the  yew  for  that  purpose.  [J.  B.] 

ULNA  (adj.  ULN  ARTS).  The  average 
length  of  a man’s  arm  ; about  twenty -four 
inches. 

ULSEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Fla*. 

ULVACE.E.  A natural  order  of  green- 
spored  Algm , characterised  by  their  flat  or 
tubular  green  or  rarely  purple  membran- 
ous frond,  which  never  throws  out  root- 
lets at  the  base,  consisting  of  cells  which 
are  divided  both  vertically  and  horizontally, 
and  generally  In  fours.  The  fruit  consists 
of  zoospores  furnished  with  two  or  four 
lash -shaped  appendages.  In  some  species 
both  these  kinds  of  spores  occur.  Thuret 
has  observed  both  germinating,  but  Robin 
believes  that*  these  with  two  cilia  have 
the  office  of  impregnation.  In  Prasiola 
and  Bangia  the  frond  is  very  narrow  and 
sometimes  Aliform,  but  there  is  every 
gradation,  from  threads  with  a single  row 
of  quaternate  cells  to  the  large  frond  of 
Ulva  latissima.  In  Tetraspora  the  gela- 
tinous element  predominates  so  much  that 
we  have  a close  approach  to  the  palmelloid 
Algo’.  Ulvacea  are  distributed  all  over  the 
globe,  occurring  both  in  salt  and  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  a few  grow  on  the  damp  ground  or 
on  rocks,  where  they  are  occasionally  dry. 
No  Algc p are  more  thoroughly  citizens  of 
the  world.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ULVA.  The  typical  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Ulvacetr.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Porphyra  principally  by  its  green  colour, 
and  from  Enteromorpha  by  its  flat  frond. 
In  one  or  two  species,  however,  the  frond 
is  shaped  like  a sac  when  young  and  be- 
comes flat  by  the  rupture  of  the  apex,  and 
some  states  of  V.  Limn  come  very  near  to 
Enteromorpha  intestinalis.  Ulva  Is  some- 


times divided  Into  two  genera:  Ulva 
proper,  in  which  the  frond  consists  of  a 
single  stratum  of  cells,  and  Pln/coseris , in 
j which  there  are  two  strata.  Most  of  the 
species  are  marine  and  very  widely  diffus- 
[ ed,  hut  U.  bullosa  (so-called  from  its  being 
| swollen  out  with  hubbies  of  oxygen  dis- 
engaged from  its  frond)  and  one  or  two 
i more  grow  in  fresh  water,  and  are  very 
f nearly  related  to  Tetraspcra.  The  most 
familiar  species  is  probably  U.  Lactuea, 
which  from  its  being  frequently  attached 
i to  oysters  is  called  Oyster  Green.  This  ami 
V.  latissima  are  sometimes  eaten  like  the 
! true  Laver,  under  the  name  of  Green  Laver, 
i It  is  also  used  occasionally  in  Scotland  ns 
i a sort  of  water-dressing  hound  round  the 
1 temples,  and  is  considered  efficacious  as 
a remedy  for  headache.  [M.  J.  B.] 

UI.VE  MARINE.  (Fr.)  UlvaLactuca and 
j other  seaweeds. 

UMBARKE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  Hibiscus  cannabinus;  also  for  in- 
I ferior  hemp. 

j UMBEL.  An  inflorescence  in  which  the 
stalks  radiate  from  a common  point,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  flowers  is  centripetal. 

UMBELLATJS.  The  Linntean  name  for 
the  Umbelliferee. 

I UMBELLATE.  Arranged  In  an  umbel. 

1 UMBELLIFEREE.  See  Apiack^.  This 
; is  one  of  the  most  natural  and,  conse- 
I quenlly,  one  of  the  most  easily  recognised 
of  the  orders  of  plants,  but  one  of  t lie  most 
! difficult  to  divide  Into  well-defined  genera. 

It  consists  of  herbs, often  stronglyscented, 
I with  small  flowers,  usually  In  a simple  or 
compound  umbel,  which  has  given  the 
name  to  the  order,  although  this  umbel  is 
sometimes  contracted  Into  a dense  head, 
! while  in  a very  few  species  this  normal 
Inflorescence  is  departed  from.  The  ovary 
is  two-celled,with  a single  pendulous  ovule 
in  each  cell,  and  is  crowned  by  two  styles 
on  the  top  of  the  disk.  The  fruit  always 
separates  Into  two  dry  one-seeded  carpels 
or  inerirarps,  resembling  seeds,  as  they 
are  popularly  but  erroneously  called.  The 
real  seed  is  inside,  closely  adhering  to  the 
outer  pericarp  ; it  has  a minute  embryo  in 
the  base  of  the  horny  albumen.  The  inerl- 
carps  are  furnished  with  a definite  number 
of  raised  longitudinal  ribs,  and  under- 
neath the  intervening  channels  are  fre- 
quently placed  elongated  receptacles  for 
essential  oil,  called  vitt®,  remarkably  con- 
stant in  each  species  in  their  number  and 
position.  It  Is  chiefly  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  ribs  and  vlft®,  and  from 
the  shape  of  the  enclosed  albumen,  that 
modern  botanists  have  derived  the  charac- 
ters by  which  the  numerous  genera  of 
Umbellifcrcp  arc  distinguished. 

Though  mostly  herbs,  these  plants  some- 
times attain  gigantic  size,  ns  in  some  spe- 
cies of  Heracleum , and  the  Angelica  repre- 
sented in  Plate  16.  Dr.  Welwltach,  more- 
over, mentions  hnving  found  in  Tropical 
Africa,  in  the  region  of  Golungo  Alto,  an 
arboreous  umbellifer,  with  a stem  one  to 
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one-and-a-half  foot  thick,  wlilch  I?  prized 
highly  by  the  natives  for  its  medicinal 
properties  and  its  value  as  a timber-tree. 
This,  so  far  as  Is  at  present  known,  is  the 
most  gigantic  plant  of  the  order. 

UMBELLIFEROUS.  Bearing  umbels. 

UMBELLULE.  A partial  umbel;  an 
umbel  formed  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rays 
of  a general  umbel. 

UMBER-BROWN.  Nearly  the  same  as 
deep  brown. 

UMBILICAL  CORD.  A thread  by  which 
seeds  are  sometimes  attached  to  their 
placenta. 

UMBILICARI  A.  See  TiitPE  BE  ROCHJ5 
and  Gyrophora.  Umbiliearia  Is,  In  fact, 
a Gyrophora  without  the  convolute  disks 
of  that  genus.  [M.  J.  B.J 

UMBILICATE.  The  same  as  Peltate. 

UMBILICUS.  Thehilum  of  a seed  ; the 
scar  formed  by  Its  separation  from  the 
placenta. 

UMBILICUS.  Herbs,  indigenous  to  the 
South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  belonging 
to  the  order  Crastml acete.  The  characters 
are— Calyx  five-parted  ; corolla  bell-shaped, 
with  five  acute  lobes  ; stamens  ten,  insert- 
ed In  the  corolla ; nectariferous  scales  five, 
obtuse:  carpels  five,  tapering  to  a point. 
Some  of  the  species  have  the  radical  leaves 
rosulate,  or  disposed  like  the  petals  In  the 
flower  of  a double  rose  ; others  have  them 
alternate  on  the  stalk  ; In  all  they  are 
fleshy  ; and  the  flowers,  which  are  either 
white  or  yellow,  grow  in  simple  or  branch- 
ed racemes.  They  principally  afreet  dry 
stony  places,  on  which  account  they  are 
often  employed  In  the  decoration  of  artifi- 
cial rockeries.  [C.  A.  JJ 

UMBONATE.  Round,  with  a projecting 
point  In  the  centre,  like  the  boss  or  umbo 
of  an  ancient  shield;  as  the  plleus  of  many 
species  of  Agaricus. 

UMBONULATE.  Terminated  by  a very 
small  boss  or  nipple. 

UMBRACULTFORM.  Umbrella-shaped; 
that  Is  to  say,  hemispherical,  with  rays  or 
plaits  proceeding  from  a common  centre; 
resembling  an  expanded  umbrella ; as  the 
stigma  of  Sarraccnia. 

UMBRACULUM.  A convex  body,  which 
I in  Marchantia  terminates  the  seta,  and 
bears  the  reproductive  bodleson  the  under- 
side ; also  any  similar  body. 

UMBRELLA-LEAF.  Diphylleia  eymosa. 

UMBRELLA-SHAPED.  The  same  as 
Umbraculifonn. 

UMBRELLA-TREE.  Magnolia  Umbrella 
and  if.  tripetala  ; also  Thespesia  populnea 
and  I'andaniui odoratissimus.  —.GUINEA. 
Paritiuitl  guineense. 

UMBRELLAWORT.  Oxybaphut. 

UMBRINUS.  Umber-brown. 

UMBROSUS,  Growing  In  shady  places. 


UMIRI.  A Brazilian  name  for  Jfumirium 
Jloribundum. 

UMI.EE,  or  UMLI.  Indian  names  for  the 
Tamarind. 

UMRITI.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Emb- 
11c  Myrobalan,  Emblica  officinalis. 

UNARMED.  Having  no  spines,  prickles, 
or  other  sharp  hard  projections.  It  some- 
times means  pointless. 

UNCARIA.  This  generic  name  was  first 
given  to  a group  of  Indian  and  American 
climbing  plants  with  hooked  spines,  be- 
longing to  the  Cmchonacerr,  one  of  which  I 
afTords  the  astringent  masticating  or  tan-  i 
ning  material  called  Ganiblr  or  Term 
Japonlca;  but  as  these  plants  agree  in  I 
their  principal  technical  characters  with  | 
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the  older  Linn  wan  genus  Sauclea,  they  are  ! 
combined  with  it  by  most  botanists.  They,  ! 
however,  form  a well-marked  sec  tion  of 
that  genus,  characterised  by  their  climbing  1 
habit,  and  by  their  old  or  barren  flower-  I 
stalks  being  converted  Into  hard  woody 
spines,  directed  downwards  so  as  to  form 
hooks.  Their  flower-heads  also  are  not  so 
dense,  and  their  fruits  are  narrowed  or  i 
stalked  at  the  base.  See  Nacclra. 

The  name  Uncaria, being  thusdisengaged, 
was  afterwards  given  to  a South  African 
plant,  U.procumbens,  the  solo  representor 
tlve  of  a genus  of  Pedaliacece,  commonly 
known  as  the  Grapple-plant  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  in  other  parts  of  South 
' Africa,  on  account  of  its  very  cnrlousfrults 
being  furnished  on  alt  sides  with  strong- 
branched  very  sharp  hooks,  by  means  of 
w hich  they  lay  hold  of  the  clothes  of  tra- 
vellers or  the  skin  of  animals,  and  adhere 
so  tenaciously  that  they  are  difficult  to  re- 
move. Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  when  these 
fruits  happen  to  lay  hold  of  the  mouth  of  an 
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ox,  the  animal  stands  and  roars  with  [Klin 
and  a sense  of  helplessness.  The  plant  was 
first  described  by  Burcliell,  and  named  Un- 
cariu  from  the  Latin  word  minis  ‘ a hook 
but  Derandolle,  who  retained  the  name  Un- 
caria  for  the  clnchonal  genus  above  allu- 
ded to,  afterwards  changed  it  to  Harpa- 
gnphytum,  from  the  Greek  arpai r ' to  seize ' 
and  phyton  • a plant.’  It  is  a prostrate  herb, 
with  opposite  five-nerved  band-shaped 
leaves,  and  purple  flowers  borne  singly  on 
short  stalks  rising  from  the  leaf-axils. 
The  flowers  have  a small  persistent  five- 
parted  calyx,  with  narrow  lobes,  one  of 
which  is  shorter  than  the  rest : a tubular 
or  funnel-shaped  corolla,  not  puffed  out  at 
the  base,  with  a nearly  e<|ital  five- Inbed 
limb;  four  stamens.  In  two  pairsnf  different 
lengths;  and  a stigma  formed  of  two 
plates.  The  fruit  contains  an  indefinite 
number  of  angular  wrinkled  seeds.  [A.  8J 

UNCATE,  UNCIFORM,  UNCINATE. 
Hooked;  curved  suddenly  back  at  the 
point. 

UNCI.  Hooked  hairs ; any  kind  of  hook. 

UNCIA  (adj.  UNCIALIS).  An  inch. 

UNCINIA.  A genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants  iK'loll King  to  the  tribe  Caricintt. 
The  splkesof  inflorescence  are  solitary  ter- 
minal erect,  simple  androgynous,  the  upper 
male,  the  lower  female;  scales  one-flow- 
ered, imbricated;  stamens  three:  styles 
three,  rarely  two  cleft;  arhenes  convex  or 
triangular.  Steudel  describes  twenty-nine 
species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  [D.  M.] 

UNCTUOUS.  Having  a surface  which, 
though  not  actually  greasy,  feels  so. 

UNDERSHRUB.  A woody  plant  of 
small  size,  the  ends  of  whose  branches 
perish  every  year.  See  Scffrutex. 

UNDULATE,  UNDULATING.  Wavy; 
having  an  uneven  alternately  convex  and 
concave  margin  or  surface. 

UNDULATO-STRIATE.  Having  ele- 
vated lines  with  a wavy  direction. 


UNGEItOOT.  An  Arabic  name  for  Gum 
Sarcocol. 

UNGNADIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Sapindacao,  consisting  of  a North  Ameri- 
can tree  related  to  Mteulus,  with  unei|ttally 
pinnate  leaves,  and  lateral  racemes  of  flow- 
ers. The  flowers  are  polygamous : each  has 
a live-parted  calyx,  three  stalked  unequal 
petals,  whose  stalks  arc  provided  with  a 
little  crest ; nine  stamens  adhering  to  the 
stalk  of  the  ovary,  and  toaslieathlngsoale- 
like  process  originating  from  the  thala- 
mus; and  a stalked  three-celled  ovary,  with 
two  ascending  ovules  in  each  cell.  The 
. fruit  Is  unknown.  [M.  T.  M.] 

j UNGOOR.  A Persian  name  for  a kind 
of  Grape. 

i UNGOOZEH.  A Persian  name  for  Asa- 
■ fcetlda. 

UNGUICULATE.  A term  exclusively 
applied  to  petals  wbicli  have  an  unguis  or 
stalk. 

i UNGUIS.  Half-an-lnch,  or  the  length  of 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger;  also  the  stalk 
, of  a petal. 

' UNHA  DE  BOY.  A Brazilian  name  for 
the  mucilaginous  leaves  of  Cmdotretus 
microstachyus. 

I UNI.  In  Latin  compounds  = one : as 
nninlatus,  having  one  wing ; Huicalcuratns; 
one  spur;  unicapsularis,  one  capsule,  and 
bo  on. 

UNICOLOR.  Uniformly  cf  one  and  the 
game  colour. 

I UNICORN-PLANT.  Mariynia. 

I UNICORN-ROOT.  The  root  of  Helonias 
! dioica,  used  iu  North  America  as  an  an- 
thelmintic. 

UNICORN’S-HORN.  Helonias  dioica. 
UNICCS.  Growing  singly. 

UNIFOLIATE,  UNIFOLIOLATE.  When 
a compound  leaf  consists  of  one  leaflet 
| only ; as  in  the  orange-tree. 

i UNIJUGATE,  UNIJUGUB.  Having  one 
1 pair  of  leaflets.  See  Conj ug ate. 


I 


UNEQUAL-SIDED.  The  same  as  Oblique. 

UNGERIA.  Tills  genus,  named  In  com- 
pliment to  the  Professor  of  Botany  at  . 
Vienna,  includes  a tree,  native  of  Norfolk 
Island,  having  thick  entire  leaves, shining 
above,  and  covered  below  with  stellate 
downy  hairs,  the  stipules  deciduous.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  growlug  In  termi- 
nal panicles;  the  calyx  club-shaped  or  bell- 
shaped,  Its  limb  live-cleft,  somewhat  two- 
llpped;  the  petals  five,  stalked,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  their  limb  spreading  and 
destitute  of  scales ; the  stamens  united 
into  a tube,  adherent  below  to  the  stalk 
supporting  the  ovary,  dilated  above,  five- 
cleft,  eacli  segment  bearing  within  three 
anthers  : the  ovary  stalked  five-lohed  five- 
celled,  eacli  cell  with  a singleovule.  Fruit 
capsular,  ftve-valved,  five-seeded.  The  ge- 
nus Is  Included  In  Sterculiacca.  [M.  T.  M.J 


UNILATERAL.  One-sided. 

UNINERVATE,  UNINERVIS.  One- 
ribbed. 

UNINTERRUPTED.  Consisting  of  re- 
gularly increasing  or  diminishing  parts, 
or  of  parts  all  of  the  same  size.  See  Con- 
tinuous. 

UNIOLA.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging  ' 
to  the  tribe  Festucca.  The  Inflorescence  Is  i j 
In  panicles  or  racemes ; spikelets  three  to  j 
twenty-flowered,  the  florets  more  or  less  I 
imbricated.  The  parts  of  the  flower  are 
Inconstant  in  the  species,  some  being 
mon.'indmus,  whilst  others  are  triandrous; 
and  some  have  the  florets  mostly  sterile, 
while  others  arc  nearly  all  hermaphrodite. 
They  are  natives  principally  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  several  species  are 
sufficiently  hardy  to  survive  the  winters 
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In  Great  Britain.  V.  ttrieta  ami  U.  spirata  , ous  mass,  formed  of  the  concrete  juire  of  [ 


are  two  handsome  hardy  grasses.  [D.  M.J 

BXIPAROBS.  Having  but  one  peduncle. 

BNISEPTATE.  Having  but  one  septum 
or  partition. 

! BNISEXBAL.  Of  one  sex  only. 

I UNJEER.  The  Indian  name  of  the 
! Garden  Fig. 

] UNONA.  A great  number  of  American 
1 and  African  plants  have  at  one  time  or 
other  been  placed  under  this  genus  of 
i .filename,  but  they  are  now  referred  to 
other  genera,  Unarm,  being  restricted  to 
about  a dozen  Asiatic  siiecles,  character- 
ised by  their  flowers  having  three  sepals, 
six  longish  thin  flat  petals  In  a double  row 
(or  sometimes  only  three,  the  Inner  row 
being  suppressedi;  numerous  four-sided 
stamens  with  rather  distant  anthers, 
the  connecting  portion  prolonged  Into  a 
nearly  round  or  flattened  process;  and  nu- 
tneroushalryovarles.each  containing  seve- 
ral ovules  In  a single  row,  and  bearing  an 
oval  or  oblong  recurved  style,  with  a fur- 
row down  its  inner  face.  Two  species  are 
climbing  shrubs,  and  the  rest  upright 
shrubs  ortrees,  with  simple  pellucid  dotted 
leaves,  and  rather  largo  flowers,  usually 
; home  singly  on  stalks,  growing  from  the 
sides  of  the  branches  at  or  near  the  leaf  - 
axils;  the  petals  also  have  pellucid  dots,  and 
Increase  in  size  after  expanding.  The 
fruits  consist  of  numerous  long  distinct  I 
carpels,  usually  constricted  between  the 
seeds,  and  thus  divided  into  several  one- 
i seeded  joints. 

One  of  the  commonest  species,  U.discolnr, 
found  throughout  most  parts  of  India, 
j Ceylon,  Malacca,  Java, and  Southern  Chinn, 

! Is  a small  tree  with  smooth  or  hairy  very 
variable-shaped  leaves  from  two  to  eight 
Inches  long,  dirty  green  or  yellow  flowers, 
and  purple  fruits  with  joints  about  the 
size  of  [leas.  The  Chinese  at  Hongkong 
obtain  a fine  purple  dye  from  the  unripe 
! fruits.  See  also  Uabzelia.  [A.  80 

UNSTEETLA.  A Cherokee  name  for 
Spigelin  marUandica. 

; UNTAMOL.  A vernacular  name  for  In-  ! 

dlan  Ipecacuanha,  the  dried  roots  of  Tjjlo- 
, phora  usthmatica. 

UNBNTAMBL.  An  Indian  namefortbe 
roots  of  ilemidesmus  mdicus. 

BNXIA.  The  name  applied  to  a genus 
of  Compositor,  native  of  Guiana.  The  spe- 
cies arc  branched  herbs,  with  entire  hairy 
leaven,  aud  axillary  flower-heads  on  short 
stalks,  each  one  surrounded  by  a somewhat 
globose  Involucre  of  live  ovate  scales.  The 
outer  florets  are  ligulate  and  female,  the 
central  ones  tubular  five-toothed  and  male. 
The  fruits  are  compressed,  smooth,  with- 
out pappus.  Some  of  the  species  have  a 
smell  of  camphor.  [M.  T.  M.] 

BOLIN.  (Fr.)  Pimelea. 

UPAS  ANTIAR.  A Javanese  name  for 
a poison  composed  of  a black  gum-resin- 


,1  111.  nr  in  tomeana.  — RADJ  A,  or  TILL  Tit. 

A Javanese  name  for  the  frightful  poison  I 
obtained  from  the  liark  of  the  rout  of  { 
Strgchnos  Tieutt . 

UPAS-TREE.  Antiaris  toxicaria. 
BPSTART.  Colchicum  autnmnale. 

BRA.  In  Greek  compounds  = tall  or 
tail-llke  process,  or  even  a tail-llko  inflo- 
rescence. 

BRACHNTS.  A genus  of  grasses  of  the 
tribe  .Stipe®,  synonymous  with  Piptathe- 
rum.  The  inflorescence  is  In  ramose  diffuse  ! 
paulcles.thespikelets  one-flowered:  glumes  I 
! wo, membranaceous  mutlcous  ; pules  two, 
subcoriaceous,  the  lower  convex  the  upper 
awned ; scales  three ; stamens  three,  the 
anther-lobes  often  bearded  at  the  top ; 
styles  two,  with  plumose  stigmas.  The  few 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  [T.  M.J 

BRALEPIS.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Ftstucece.  The  Inflorescence  : 
is  panlcled  or  racemose;  spikclets  many-  : 
flowered,  the  florets  distichous;  glumes 
j two  unequal,  half  keel-shaped  and  awned  ; I 
| pales  two,  membranaceous,  the  lower  con-  ; 
i cave  three-nerved,  two  to  four-cleft,  with 
small  awns  between  the  clefts,  the  upper 
two-kecled;  stamens  one  to  three.  There 
are  nineteen  species,  mostly  natives  of 
South  America  and  Africa.  [B.  M.J 

URALIER.  (Fr.)  Anthocercis. 

BRAN’DRA.  One  of  the  genera  of  the 
order  Icacinacea.  It  Includes  a large  Cin- 
galese tree,  with  leathery  ovate  acuminate  I 
stalked  leaves,  and  perfect  flowers,  which  | 
have  a cup-shaped  flve-tootlied  persistent  |j 
calyx,  alternating  with  the  teeth  of  which 
are  five  purple  petals,  greenish  at  their  I; 
tips.  The  stamens  alternate  with  the  pe-  j 
tills,  their  filaments  being  densely  covered  j 
with  long  club-shaped  hairs  at  their  upper  ! 
portion ; the  ovary  I*  surrounded  by  a 
small  glandular  rlng-like  disk ; and  the  I 
fruit  is  oblong  one-seeded,  fleshy  exter-  j I 
nally  fibrous  and  woody  within.  [M.  T.  M.J  ! 

BRANIA  speciosa  (or  Itarenaln  mada-  \ 
gascariensis— its  older  and  more  correct  j 
name)  represents  a magnificent  palm-  | 
like- genus  of  ifusacetz,  confined  to  Mada- 
gascar,  where  It  Is  called  the  Traveller’s 
Tree,  because  the  leaves  when  cut  yield  an 
abundant  and  refreshing  juice,  with  which  , 
travellers  allay  their  thirst.  The  plant  is 
occasionally  cultivated  In  our  hothouses,  1 
hut  not  unfrequently  Strelitzia  augnsta,  . 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  habit,  I 
goes  under  that  name.  The  plant  does  not 
seem  indigenous  to  Mauritius,  as  stated  by  i 
some,  but  whole  groves  of  It  have  been 
planted  In  the  botanic  gardens  of  that  ; 
Island.  The  leaves  are  of  gigantic  size,  > 
somewhat  like  those  of  ifusa  Evsete,  but 
arranged  In  two  rows  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  arboreous  stem.  The  flowers  are  small 
in  comparison  to  the  gigantic  foliage,  and 
Rre  aggregated  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Thearttlus  surrounding  the  bean-like  seeds 
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is  of  a most  beautiful  ultramarine  colour, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil.  A dye  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  capsules.  An  American 
species,  referred  by  some  authors  to  tills 
genus  (U.  guiancnaie)  properly  belongs  to 
Phenacospennum.  [B. 

URARI.  The  Ourarl  or  Wound!  poison 
of  Strychnoa  toxi/era. 

URBUREE.  Cicer  arietinum,  also  called 
Chenna. 

URCEOLA.  The  single  species  of  this 
genus  of  Apocynucete,  called  U.elaetica , is  a 
large  climbing  milky-juiced  shrub  or  tree, 
frequently  with  a trunk  as  thick  as  a man's 
body.  It  is  confined  to  Borneo  Sumatra  and 
other  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
where  its  milky  juice,  collected  by  making 
Incisions  In  its  soft  thick  rugged  hark,  or 
by  cutting  the  trunk  Into  junks,  forms  one 
of  the  kinds  of  Caoutchouc  called  Juita- 


Urccola  elastics. 

wan  ; but,  owing  principally  to  want  of 
care  in  its  preparation,  this  Eastern  caout- 
chouc is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  South 
American,  the  ntllk  being  simply  coagu- 
lated by  mixing  with  saltwater.  Instead  of 
being  gradually  inspissated  in  layers  on  a 
mould.  The  plant  has  sharp  ovate-oblong 
opposite  leaves,  roughisli  on  the  upper 
and  hairy  on  the  under  surface ; and  bears 
many-flowered  terminal  cymes  of  small 
greenish  blossoms,  whlrh  produce  double 
fruits,  consisting  of  two  large  roundish 
apricot-coloured  rough  leathery-skinned 
pieces  about  the  size  of  oranges,  contain- 
ing numerous  kidney-shaped  seeds  nest- 
ling in  a copious  tawny-coloured  pulp, 
which  is  much  relished  both  by  natives 
and  European  residents,  and  Is  said  to 
taste  like  well-bletted  medlars.  The  flow- 
ers have  a five-cleft  calyx  ;a  pitcher-shaped 
hairy  corolla  with  five  short  erect  teeth; 
five  stamens,  rising  from  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  and  having  very  short  filaments 
and  arrowhead-shaped  anthers,  with  tufts 


of  white  hairs  in  the  centre  and  pollen- 
hearing  at  the  top;  and  an  entire  disk 
surrounding  two  flat-lopped  ovaries,  bear- 
ing a short  style  and  egg-like  stigma 
divided  by  a circular  line  into  two  differ- 
ently coloured  halves.  [A.  8.J 

URCEOLATE.  Pitcher-shaped,  that  Is, 
similar  to  Canipanulate,  but  more  con- 
tracted at  the  oriflee,  with  a small  limb. 

URCEOLINA.  A genus  of  Amaryllida - 
eece,  the  two  or  three  species  of  wliirh  as 
yet  known  are  found  in  Peru.  They  have 
roundish  bulbs,  broad  oval  petiolated 
leaves  growing  up  with  the  flowers,  and  a 
tall  scape  supporting  an  umbel  of  several 
(five  to  eight)  pendulous  flowers,  two 
inches  long  or  more.  The  tube  has  a 
straight  slender  cylindrical  green  base  an 
inch  long,  and  a yellow  vcntrlcosely  bell- 
shaped  upper  portion,  which  is  contracted 
at  the  mouth,  with  short  reflexed  green 
segments  ; there  are  six  stamens  inserted 
in  the  tube,  and  joined  at  the  base  by  a 
membrane  ian  abbreviated  corona):  the 
style  is  erect  filiform,  with  au  obtuse 
three-cornered  stigma;  and  the  capsule  is 
cordiform,  three-cornered  three-furrowed 
three-ceiled,  and  many-seeded.  They  are 
handsome  plants.  [T.’M.j 

URCEOLUS.  The  two  confluent  bracts 
of  Carex ; any  fiask-shaped  or  cup-shaped 
anomalous  organ. 

URCHIELA.  A Spanish  name  for  the 
Orchella-weed. 

URCHIN.  (Fr.)  Ilydnnm. 

UREDINEI.  A section  of  Pnecini(xi,n 
natural  order  of  Funyi  including  those 
genera,  whose  protospores  (except  in  one 
case,  where  there  arc  two  forms  of  fruit) 
are  not  septate  and  disposed  in  regular 
sori.  All  were  formerly  Included  in  one 
genus,  Uredo,  but  tills  has  been  gradually 
divided,  till  the  group  so  named  routains 
comparatively  few  species,  gome  are  un- 
doubtedly merely  the  secondary  fruit  of 
other  Fungi,  but  many,  so  far  as  is  at  pre- 
sent known,  are  true  species.  In  Uredo 
proper  the  little  heaps  of  brown  or  yellow 
protospores  are  composed  of  seVeral  layers 
of  cells,  each  of  which  encloses  a spore. 
The  stroma  which  supports  them  Is  com- 
posed of  little  irregular  cells.  Of  the 
brown  species,  Uredo  Circita  on  enchanter's 
nightshade  may  be  quoted  as  one  of  the 
most  common  ; and  of  those  with  yellow 
spores  U.  coti/hioie.vfUich  abounds  In  spring 
on  Mercuriuha  perennie.  Triclioliasia— most 
of  whose  species  are  refcrrible  as  a second- 
ary* form  of  fruit  to  different  Pueeiniat, 
which  they  often  accompany— has  free  ca- 
ducous protospores  attached  to  a short 
stalk:  Uromyeea,  of  which  U.  Ficaricr,  found 
on  the  lesser  celandine.  Is  a good  ex- 
ample, has  stalked  protospores  which  are 
not  caducous.  Cnleosporium  has  two  kinds 
of  protospores,  the  one  consisting  of  short 
strings  with  deciduous  joints,  theolherof 
obtuse  clavate  three  to  fourseptatc  bodies, 
while  a third  form,  with  the  terminal  spore 
polygonal  (as  figured  In  Berkeley's  Intro- 
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duetion  In  Cryptogamic  Botany,  p.  10),  con-  i 
stituU-s  the  genu#  Phyeonema  of  Bouorden. 
j!  C.  Tueeilaginni  and  C.pingue  are  common 
; everywhere,  the  one  on  coltsfoot,  the  other  j 
on  roses,  Lrcyihea  Is  distinguished  by  its 
i elongated  abortive  protospores  surround- 
ing those  which  are  fertile.  The  species, 
however,  are  mere  conditions  of  Melamp- 
' torn,  so  common  on  willows  spurge  and 
i poplars,  and  distinguished  by  Its  wedgi- 
i i shaped  closely-compacted  protospores. 

■ Cyeiopue  alone  remains,  which  Is  reinark- 
!i  able  for  Its  white  protoapores,  disposed 
in  short  necklaces.  The  mycelium  In  this 

I genus  Is  strongly  developed,  and  consists 
\ of  coarse  branched  threads. 

Credinei  hare  been  considered  by  some 
j authors,  as  for  example  Unger,  as  mere 
! transformations  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
plants.  The  researches,  however,  of  Tu- 
lasne  and  others,  show  that  they  possess 
a far  more  complicated  structure  than  lias 
been  usually  assigned  to  them,  and  are  de- 
cisive against  such  an  opinion.  [M.  J.  B.J 

UKEDO.  See  Uredisei. 

URENA.  A genus  of  Malvaceae,  distin- 
guished from  its  congeners  by  its  flowers 
having  a flve-cleft  involucre  outside  and 
alternate  with  the  true  calyx,  which  is 
likewise  flve-cleft,  and  a style  divided  at 
the  top  Into  ten  branches ; and  also  by  Its 
fruits,  which  consist  of  five  unopening 
carpels.  Iieing  covered  with  prickles,  di- 
vided at  the  top  Into  numerous  radiating 
hooks,  the  carpels  ultimately  separating 
from  each  other.  It  consists  of  a few  ex- 
tremely variable  species,  very  extensively 
distributed  over  the  tropics  of  both  lieml- 
1 spheres : but,  owing  to  their  great  varia- 
i till i ty  and  wide  dispersion,  numerous 
| spurious  species  have  been  described.  They 
i are  woody  annuals  or  perennial  shrubby 
! ! plants,  with  entire  or  more  or  less  deeply- 
j | lobed  leaves,  usually  furnished  at  the  base 

I I with  one  tothree  slit  glands  on  the  under- 
side of  the  principal  nerves:  and  their 
flower*  are  yellow  red  or  rose  coloured, 

| arid  either  solitary  or  clustered  towards 
the  points  of  the  branches.  V.  lobata  and 
U.  nnuata  are  both  common  tropical 
weeds.  They  possess  mucilaginous  pro 
pertles,  for  which  they  are  used  me- 
dicinally ; and  tlielr  inner  bark  affords  an 
abundance  of  fibre,  resembling  jute  rather 
than  flax  or  hemp.  [A.  8.J 

FRENa  Stinging. 

URERA.  This  genus  of  Vrtieacem  Is 
sometimes  merged  in  Urtica  by  botanical 
writers,  from  which,  however,  it  Is  known 
by  its  alternate  not  opposite  leaves,  and 
by  the  obliquely  ovate  fruit,  included 
within  the  Inner  succulent  leaves  of  the 
perianth.  In  the  genus  Vrtira  the  peri- 
anth leaves  do  not  become  succulent  as 
the  fruit  ripens.  See  Urtica  [M.  T.  M.j 

j URGERAO.  Stacfiytarpkn  jamaiccntie, 

URGINF.A.  A genus  of  Liliaeete,  very 
closely  allltd  to  Scilla,  but  differing  In  the 
I more  widely-spreading  segments  of  the 
perianth,  and  In  the  greater  number  of 


seeds.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  have  large 
bulb.*,  whence  proceed  the  leaves  and  long- 
stalked  racemes  of  flowers,  the  latter 
however  being  produced  first. 

The  bulbs  of  V.  maritima,  the  old  Scilla 
maritimti,  are  known  in  medicine  as  Squills. 
These  bulbs  are  of  large  size,  covered  on 
the  outside  with  thin  brownish  layers, 
which  enclose  a large  number  of  thick 
fleshy  scales.  They  are  imported  from  Malta 
and  elsewhere,  some  having  the  scales 
white,  while  others  are  of  a darker  colour ; 
the  lighter  sort  is  preferred  by  druggists. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Red  Squills 
are  the  produce  of  another  species,  V. 
Pancratum,  but  this  seems  doubtful.  Fresh 
squills  are  very  arrid,  causing  Irritation 
and  even  vesication  of  the  skin  : the  drug 
Is,  however,  usually  imported  In  the  dried 
state,  when  its  acridity  Is  In  great  measure 
dissipated.  The  bitter  taste  of  squills 
Is  due  to  a substance  called  ectUUin. 

, Squills  are  used  In  medicine  as  a diuretic 
In  certain  forms  of  dropsy,  and  as  an  ex- 
[ pectnrant  In  coughs.  In  large  doses  it 
causes  vomiting,  and  In  extreme  quantity 
It  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  [M.  T.  M.j 

URHUR.  An  Indian  name  for  the  peas  ! 
of  Cajanue  indicue. 

URJOON.  An  Indian  name  tor  Termi- 
naha  alula. 

URKAN'  The  Arabian  name  for  Law- 
eon:  a alba, 

URN.  The  spore-ease  of  uAi-mosses. 

URN-MOSSES.  An  English  name  for 
the  Itryacea  or  true  Mosses. 

UROCARPU8.  A gemisof /Jtt/acca?,  com-  \ 
prlsiug  a West  Australian  shrub,  covered  -| 
with  scale-like  hairs,  having  ovate  leaves, 
and  white  flowers  arranged  on  the  ends  of  j 
the  branches.  In  an  umbellate  manner.  The 
calyx  Is  minute,  flve-toothed ; petals  live  II 
spreading,  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ; I 
stamens  ten,  all  fertile ; ovaries  two,  united 
by  their  Inner  angles,  elsewhere  distinct;  jj 
styles  two,  connate;  stigma  thickened,  j 
two-lobed : fruit  of  two  horned  valves, 
from  which  the  Inner  cartilaginous  lining 
separates  with  elasticity  ; seed  solitary  by 
abortion.  The  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  oura  • a tail,'  in  allusion  to 
the  horned  fruit.  [M.  T.M.] 

UROCHI..ENA,  A genus  of  grasses  be-  ' 
longing  to  the  trllie  Peetuceir.  The  Inflo-  i 
resrenre  forms  terminal  ovate  spikes; 
eplkelets  many-flowered ; glumes  herha-  i 
ceous,  five-nerved ; lower  pales  seven  to  ! j 
nine-nerved,  hairy  at  the  base,  the  upper  I; 
slightly  bldentate  or  toothed;  stamens 
three  ; styles  short  and  distant.  Only  one  | 
siiecfes  haa  been  described,  viz.  U.pneilUi, 
which  Is  aunual  and  a native  of  South 
Africa,  [D.  M.]  I 

UROCHLOA.  Panicum. 

UROOS.  An  Indian  name  for  Adhatoda 
vaeica. 

UROPEDIUM.  A terrestrial  genus  of 
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orchids  belonging  to  the  Cypripedecr,  com- 
prising one  vqry  handsome  species,  U.  Lin- 
deni,  a native  of  New  Grenada,  growing  at 
an  elevation  of  8,500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  Is  closely  related  to  Cypripedium, 


Lfropodium  Linden!. 

from  which  it  differs  In  Its  broader  flatten- 
ed lip,  and  extremely  long-tailed  petals. 
The  leaves  arc  about  a foot  long,  oblique 
at  the  extremity,  shining  and  fleshy  in 
texture.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  on  long 
peduncles : sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  yellow, 
streaked  with  orange ; petals  linear-lanceo- 
late, extended  Into  a long  narrow  tall, 
a foot  or  more  in  length,  purple-orange  at 
the  base.  [W.  B.  HO 

T’ROPETAT.TTM.  A genus  of  bulbous 
Liliacew,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Mediterranean  region.  They  have  a 
simple  scape,  bearing  a raceme  of  green  or 
green-and-oratige  flowers,  which  have  a 
deeply  six-cleft  perianth,  between  funnel- 
shaped  and  bell-shaped  ; the  filaments  of 
the  six  stamens  are  dilated  at  the  base; 
the  capsule  is  three-edged  many-seeded ; 
the  seeds  horizontal,  compressed,  with  a 
hard  black  seed-coat,  over  a spongy  Inner 
covering.  V.  teroiinum  occurs  In  many 
places  in  the  South  of  Europe.  [J.  T.  80 

U ROPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  shrubs, 
natives  of  Southern  India,  and  included 
In  the  order  Cnn-honacere.  The  leaves  have 
a very  long  tall-like  point,  while  the  flower- 
stalks  are  short,  and  bear  greenish  flowers 
in  wborled  heads, surrounded  by  numerous 
bracts.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  Is  short, 
bell-shaped;  the  corolla  Is  funnel-shaped, 
hairy  at  the  throat,  and  with  Its  limb 
divided  Into  live  ovate  lobes  ; stamens  five; 
ovary  surmounted  by  a glandular  disk,  and 
having  live  compartments,  each  contain- 
ing numerous  ovules  ; stigma  flve-lobed  : 
fruit  small  succulent  globular,  crowned  by 
the  calyx-limb,  and  having  |>ores.  The 
name  Is  derived  from  the  Greek  onra  ‘ a 
tali’  and  phyllon  ‘ leaf.'  [M.  T.  M.] 


I CROSKINNERA  speetabilis  is  the  sole 
representative  of  a Central  American  ge- 
nus of  Scrvphnlariacfce,  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.G.  Ure  Skinner,  to  whom  ourgardens 
are  indebted  for  so  many  new  plants. 
It  Is  an  undershrub,  somewhat  resembling 
in  habit  certain  (lesneraceoe,  and  covered 
in  all  parts  with  soft  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  toothed,  the  flowers  arranged  In 
terminal  crowded  panicles,  and  supported 
by  filiform  bracts.  The  corolla  Is  Infundi- 
buliform,  and  Its  five  lobes  are  ranged  In 
two  lips;  it  Is  of  a pale-violet  colour  out- 
side, and  nearly  white  inside.  [B.  S.] 

CROSPERMUM.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  Composite,  consisting  of  Mediterranean 
annual  plants,  with  alternate  amplexicaul 
j divided  leaves,  and  flower-beads  on  long 
stalks  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
eight  bracts,  arranged  In  one  series.  The 
receptacle  is  somewhat  convex,  destitute 
of  scales;  the  corollas  all  llgulate  and 
yellow ; the  achenes  tuhercled,  provided 
with  a long  empty  beak  distended  below  ; j 
and  a feathery  pappus  lu  one  row.  The 
generic  name  is  from  the  Greek  ouros  ' a 
tall ' and  spermum  ‘ a seed,'  in  allusion  to  : 
. the  long  beak  above  described.  [M.  T.  MJ 

U ROSTIGMA.  One  of  the  genera  Into 
; which  Miguel  has  proposed  to  divide  the 
large  Linntean  genus  Fiens,  but  which  are 
i more  conveniently  considered  as  sections 
or  subgencra.  It  comprises  the  greater 
number  of  the  tropical  species  with  coria- 
ceous laurel-like  leaves,  and  is  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  long  three-cleft 
perianth  with  a single  stamen  of  the  male 
! flowers,  and  by  the  usually  elongated 
stigma  of  the  females.  In  habit  the  nu- 
I merous  species  do  not  differ  from  some  of 
| those  retained  in  Ficus. 

URTICACBJE.  (Urticcw,  Neill  escorts).  A 
large  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  trees  shrubs  or  herbs  from  al- 
most every  part  of  the  globe,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  leaves  furnished  with 
stipules,  and  small  unisexual  flowers  usu- 
; ally  in  cymes  or  in  heads,  not  In  catkins. 

The  small  calyx-llke  perianth  has  from  one 
i to  live  divisions,  with  as  many  stamens 
opposite  to  the  segments.  The  free  ovary 
has  one  cell  containing  a single  ovule,  and 
a simple  terminal  style  or  stigma. 

Taken  in  an  extended  sense  the  order 
I includes  Ariocarpaceie,  with  pendulous 
| ovules  and  no  albumen  to  the  seed,  and 
Moraccce,  with  pendulous  ovules  and  albu- 
minous seeds;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
j confined  to  Urticcre  proper,  which  have 
erect  ovules  and  albuminous  seeds.  These 
are  also  remarkable  for  the  causticity  of 
their  limpid  juice;  their  stipules  are  not 
convolute,  and  they  are  frequently  herba- 
ceous, many  species  yielding  exceedingly 
tenacious  fibres.  Theorder  thus  restricted 
st  III  comprises  about  forty  genera,  amongst 
which  the  most  Important  are  Urtica, 
Pika,  Biihmeria,  Procris,  Forskolea,  &c. 

TTRTIOA.  This  genus  gives  its  name  to 
the  order  Urtirarecr,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  erect  herbaceous  plants,  co- 
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I vered  with  (dinging  hairs,  and  having  op-  . 

! 1 posftc  leaves,  and  monoecious  or  dioecious 
flowers  in  axillary  clusters  or  spikes.  The  ! 
fruit  Is  an  achene  enclosed  in  the  perianth  ; ! 
seed  erect,  conjoined  with  the  wall  of  the  I 
fruit. 

The  species  arc  numerous,  and  some  of  1 
them  are  very  widely  distributed.  Two 
are  commonly  found  wild  III  this  country, 
while  a third,  U.  piluU/cra , a native  of 
Southern  Europe,  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  villages.  U.  dioica , 
the  Common  Nettle,  Is  a perennial  plant, 
with  stems  two  to  three  feet  high,  dark- 
green  heart-shaped  leaves,  coarsely  tooth- 
ed, and  the  flowers  in  branched  spikes.  U.  ‘ 
•urens,  the  Small  Nettle,  is  a much  smaller  • 
more  delicate-looking  plant,  with  Its  male  I 
and  female  flowers  intermixed  in  small  I 
loose  nearly  sessile  clusters.  V . pilul i/era,  \ 
commonly  called  the  Roman  Nettle,  Is  also 
an  annual  plant,  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  foregoing:  its  male  flowers  are  i 
in  loose  spikes,  the  females  in  stalked  glo- 
bular heads. 

Although  the  species  are  for  the  most 
part  herbaceous,  some  are  more  or  less 
shrubby;  while  one,  U.  Giya*,  a native  of 
New  South  Wales,  is  described  as  a * for- 
midable tree.'  We  are  Indebted  to  Rennert's 
Wanderings  of  a Naturalist  in  Australut 
for  the  following  account  of  it 

‘A  specimen  seen  by  Sir  William  Mac- 
Artluir,  still  in  full  vigour,  rises  from  its 
base  by  a series  of  buttresses  of  singu- 
larly regular  outline,  gradually  tapering 
without  a branch  to  the  height  of  120  to 
140  feet;  the  trunk  then  divides  Into  a 
regularly-formed  wide-spreading  head, 
which  excites  admiration  by  its  extraordi- 
nary  size:  but  the  ordinary  elevation  of  j 
this  tree  Is  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet, 
with  a circumference  of  twelve  to  twenty 
feet.  The  leaves,  when  young  and  in 
vigorous  growth,  attain  a breadth  of  from  ' 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches, and  are  of  a beau-  I 
tf f ul  dark-green  colour  As  may  ne  ex-  [ 
pected,  ihe  poisonous  fluid  secreted  from 
the  foliage  is  very  powerful,  particularly  1 
in  the  younger  leaves  , and  their  sting  is 
exceedingly  virulent,  producing  great  suf- 
fering, not  unattended  with  dancer  It  is 
found  In  the  nort  hern  part  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  a great  impediment  to  the 
traveller.’ 

The  stinging  property  just  referred  to 
Is  also  met  with  to  a slight  extent  in  our 
English  nettles.  Some  of  the  Indian  species 
seem  to  be  particularly  powerful  in  this  ' 
respect,  especially  U.  erenulata  and  U.  sti- 
mu/ans.  Both  these,  however,  are  ex-  j 
ceeded  by  U.  urentissima , a native  of 
Timor,  where  It  is  called  by  the  natives  | 
the  De  v I Pa-leaf ; its  effects  are  so  violent  1 
as  to  last  for  twelve  months,  and  even  to  | 
produce  death.  The  sting  of  the  nettle 
has  a bulbous  base,  which  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  acrid  fluid.  From  this  I 
extends  a long  sharply-pointed  tubular 
hair.  When  the  hand  touches  the  nettle  j 
the  point  of  the  sting  enters  the  skin 
and  breaks  ofT,  allowing  the  passage  of  the 
caustic  fluid  from  the  reservoir,  through  t 


the  tube,  into  the  wound  : hut  If,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  precept,  the  nettle  be 
grasped  forcibly,  the  hair  is  broken  o ft 
below  the  point,  which  then  does  not  pene- 
trate, and  the  fluid  Is  poured  out  on  the 
skin,  not  beneath  It.  In  the  case  of  the 
more  noxious  species  it  * ould,  we  imagine, 
make  little  difference  whether  the  poison 
were  on  the  skin  or  beneath  ft,  except  iu 
rapidity  of  action. 

Some  of  the  Nettles  are  considered  to 
have  medicinal  properties ; thua  U.bacci - 
fern  in  the  West  Indies  Is  used  as  an 
aperient ; the  root  of  U.  pilulifera  Is 
astringent  and  diuretic  ; and  Nettle-tea, 
an  Infusion  of  the  leaves  of  V.  dioica , Is 
much  used  by  the  peasantry  In  tills  country 
to  purify  the  blond.  The  herbage  and  seeds 
of  U.  viembravacea , an  Egyptian  plant, 
are  used  iu  Egypt  medicinally.  The  tubers 
of  V.  tnberosa , according  to  Roxburgh,  are 
eaten,  raw  boiled  or  roasted,  by  the  natives 
of  India.  Among  the  miscellaneous  uses 
of  these  plants,  It  may  1>e  mentioned  tint, 
in  Java,  the  leaves  of  U.  stimulant  are  or 
were  employed  to  excite  and  goad  bulls  in 
their  combats  with  tigers. 

The  Nettles,  taking  the  name  in  the  wide 
sense,  arc  remarkable  for  the  excellent  fibre 
they  produce.  U.  argentea  is  employed  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  making  ropes,  as 
is  V.  haccifira  in  the  West  Indies.  U.can- 
uabina , or  Kentucky  Hemp,  yields  abund- 
ance of  useful  fibre;  so  also  do  U.  hetcro- 
plujlla , V.  Pupa,  V.  tenacissima , ami  IT. 
nuro— species  severally  referred  to  Urbra, 
Boh m him  a,  and  Girardinia  : which  see. 

The  Stinging  Nettle  of  our  hedges  and 
roadsides,  V.  dioicat  is  a very  ancient  tex- 
tile plant,  its  inner  bark  affording  a tough 
fibre  suitable  for  many  purposes,  and  used 
by  the  inhabitants  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
for  making  cordage,  fishing- lines,  coarse 
cloth,  &c.  Nettles  have  been  from  ancient 
times  used  externally  as  stimulants  Incases 
of  paralysis.  The  young  tops  of  nettles 
are  eaten  as  a vegetable,  and  may  easily 
be  forced  for  that  purpose,  it  nothing 
letter  is  to  be  had ; hut  In  our  experience 
they  are  always  gritty,  probably  from  the 
abundance  of  crystalloid  matter  contained 
in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  ( cystolilhes ). 
These  tender  tops  are  much  more  com- 
monly employed  in  this  way  throughout 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  than  with  us.  According  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  Nettle  was  at  onetime 
cultivated  as  a potherb  In  Scotland.  Cattle 
will  eat  t he  leaves  In  a dried  state  for  forage; 
and  in  some  places  the  fresh  tops  are  given 
to  pigs,  and  when  chopped  up,  to  fowls  and 
young  turkeys.  Both  the  dried  leaves  and 
seeds  are  given  to  fowls  in  the  winter- 
time, to  make  them  lay  eggs.  In  Holland, 
and  also  in  Egypt,  it  is  said  that  the  horse- 
dealers  mix  the  seeds  of  nettles  with  oats  or 
other  food,  in  order  to  give  the  animals 
a sleek  coat.  A yellow  colouring-matter, 
employed  In  domestic  dyeing,  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  roots  with  alum  ; and  a de- 
coction of  the  plant  mixed  with  salt  coagu- 
lates milk.  The  seeds  yield  oil  when  press- 
ed. The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the 
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Latin  uro  * to  bum,'  lu  allusion  tn  the  sting- 
ing hairs.  [M.  T.  MJ 

URUCCRI,  URBCURI-IBA.  Brazilian 
names,  respectively,  for  Attalea  exetsUa  and 
Cocoa  cunmota. 

URVILLEA.  A genus  of  Sapinditccrr, 
distinguished  from  Its  allies  by  the  three 
unopctilng  pieces  of  which  its  fruits  are 
: composed  being  winged  along  the  hack, 

, somewhat  inflated  in  the  middle,  and 
at  length  separating  from  each  other  and 
from  the  central  axis;  each  piece  contains  a 
single  roundish  seed,  partly  enveloped  in 
an  aril,  and  having  thick  fleshy  stralght- 
ish  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves.  The  few 
specleB  belonging  to  it  are  all  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  Tropical  America  and 
, the  West  Indies,  and  have  leaves  consist- 
I ingof  three  leaflets,  and  racemes  of  whitish 
f flowers  with  two  tendrils  near  the  top  of 
the  main  stalk.  [A.  S.] 

USEREKEE.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Embllc  Myro babul,  EinblLca  officinalis. 

USHOKA.  The  Bengalee  name  of  Jonesia 
Asoca. 

USNEA.  A genus  of  lichens  belonging 
to  the  order  Parmeliacem,  being  the  typical 
genus  of  the  division  Usnearci , in  which 
- the  disk  is  open  from  the  first,  and  the 
I thallus  mostly  vertical  and  shrubby,  with- 
out any  hypothallos.  The  thallus  of  Utnta 
\ itself  Is  rounded  branched  and  generally 
! pendulous,  with  a central  thread;  occasion- 
ally in  very  old  specimens  the  thread 
vanishes,  and  is  replaced  by  a cavity.  The 
apnthecla  are  terminal  orbicular  and  pel- 
tate, formed  of  thesubstanreof  the  thallus 
and  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  the  circum- 
ference mostly  without  a border  and  gene- 
rally ciliated.  The  species  grow  on  rocks 
or  trunks  of  trees,  from  which  la'ter  cir- 
cumstance they  are  often  called  Treo  M-ss 
or  Tree  Hair,  and  seem  to  be  what  Milton 
had  in  mind  when  he  talks  of 

th'  humble  shrub 

And  buih  with  friulcd  hair  implicit 

We  have  three  species  in  Great  Britain, 
which  are  also  widely  distributed  over  the 
world.  Some  of  the  Southern  sperlps,  as 
V.  melazuntha,  are  magnificent.  In  the 
stem  of  this  (which  attains  a considerable 
size)  roneentrie  zones  of  growtli  have  l>een 
observed  by  Dr.  Hooker.  We  have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  verify  this,  tint,  cn 
the  contrary,  wc  have  observed  radiating 
wedaes,  which  present  another  analogy  in 
their  resemblance  to  the  iuedudar.v  rays  of 
exogens.  [M.  J.  B.] 

I78TERIA.  A genus  of  Loganiacere,  com- 
prising a shrub  with  terminal  panicles  of 
j flowers  on  hairy  i>edirels;  calyx  short,  four- 
I cleft,  the  anterior  division  largest,  petal- 
like;  rorollu  salver-shaped,  Its  tul*  dis- 
tended below,  the  hinh  uuei|ually  four- 
parted  : stamen  one,  on  the  corolla;  ovary 
two-celled  ; ovules  numerous,  placed  on  i 
placentas  ascending  from  the  base  of  the  i 
compartments:  style  short;  fruit  capsular;  i 
seeda  numerous  winged,  on  placentas  that  i 


• are  ultimately  detached  from  the  walls  of 
the  capsule.  [M.  T.  M.J 

USTILAGINEI.  A section  of  Fungi  of 
the  natural  order  Pucciniaii,  in  which  group 
tlie  protospores  are  not  disposed  in  orbi- 
cular or  elliptic  soil,  hut,  exrept  In  one  or 
two  instances,  form  irregular  profusely 
: dusty  masses.  Where  there  fs  anything 
i like  sorl  they  are  much  elongated,  as  iu  V. 

I longisfimu,  so  common  on  Cluceria  aqua- 
lica.  The  protospores  of  Ustilaginei  are 
either  produced  from  very  delicate  branch- 
ed tissue  or  from  closely-packed  cells.  In 
Polgcystis,  t.  g.  those  of  the  meadow-saffron 
and  violet,  they  are  irregular,  and  com- 
posed of  a ft w cells;  in  Tilletia,  the  com- 
mon hunt,  globose  with  a minutely  cellu- 
lar cuticle ; in  Tubnrcinia  very  Irregular  In 
form,  and  ei tiler  suhglohose  or  con rhlforra, 
consisting  of  minute  cells  ; and  in  Until, tgo, 
which  Is  the  typical  genus,  simple  with  a 
simple  coat.  To  this  genus  Ustitago  belong 
the  various  kinds  of  smut,  which  are  so 
Injurious  to  corn  and  grasses.  A large 
species  occurs  on  the  common  reed,  the 
spores  of  which  are  very  troublesome  to 
the  labourers  employed  in  the  reed-beds, 
causing  severe  headaches.  The  largest  of 
tlie  genus  Is  the  maize  smut.whlcli  Is  often 
many  Inches  in  diameter.  The  protospores  I 
are  mostly  black  or  brown,  hut  occasion- 
ally they  are  claret-coloured,  violet,  & c.  In 
Thecaphora,  of  which  no  species  has  yet 
been  gathered  in  Great  Britain,  they  have 
a foxy  tint,  and  have  a few  straight  septa. 
The  species  of  this  genus  occur  amongst 
the  tissues  of  seeds.  [M.J.  B.J 

USTILAGO.  Smut,  a disease  In  which 
the  natural  tissue  Is  replaced  by  black 
powder.  Also  the  typical  genus  of  USTI- 
laoi.vki  : which  see. 

USTORUK.  An  Indian  name forStorax. 

USUUSOOS.  An  Arabic  name  for  Liquo- 
rice-root. 

UTARASHA.  An  Indian  name  for  Ad- 
haloda  vasica. 

UTERUS.  The  volva  or  receptacle  of 
certain  fungals. 

UTR.  An  Eastern  name  for  the  essential 
oil  or  attar  of  roses. 

UTRICLE,  UTRICULUS.  A seed-vessel 
consisting  of  a very  thin  loose  pericarp, 
enclosing  a single  seed;  any  thin  bottle-  i 
like  body;  the  two  confluent  glumes  of 
Cam. 

UTRICULAR,  CTRICULOSE.  Bear- 
ing many  utricles. 

UTRICULARIA.  A genns  of  aquatic 
plants  in-longing  to  the  order  Unttbulanar 
cetr,  with  a two-lipped  Bpurred  corolla,  and 
two-parted  calyx  of  which  the  upjn-r  seg- 
ment Is  entire.  There  are  three  British 
species  of  Bladderwort,  which  agree  In 
having  finely-divided  capillary  leaves,  and 
delicate  yellow  flowers,  rising  above  the 
surfnre  of  the  water,  the  rest  of  the  plant 
remaining  submersed.  Their  roots  stems 
and  leaves  are  furnished  with  numerous 
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membranaceous  vesicles  or  small  bladders,  thulate-lanceolate  segments  having  a 
which  during  the  earlv  stage  of  the  plant  lioney-pore  at  the  narrow  base  of  each.  The 
are  filled  with  water,  but  when  the  flowers  ' greater  number  of  species  Inhabit  North 
are  ready  to  expand  become  filled  with  America,  but  some  occur  in  themountains 
air  After  the  season  of  blossoming,  the  of  India;  they  are  astringent,  and  the 
vesicles  become  again  filled  with  water,  bruised  leaves  of  V.  ffrandiflora  are  con- 
and  the  plant  descends  to  ripen  its  seeds  sldered  in  the  United  States  as  a remedy 
at  the  lmttotn.  There  are  many  foreign  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  [J.  T.  SO 


species,  some  of  which  are  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  watery  places  In  which  they 


VACCARIA.  A genus  of  CaryophyUacetr 


grow,  hut  they  arerarely  if  ever  cultivated,  scarcely  iistinct  from  Soponnrio  the  chief 
The  flowers  are  of  delirete  structure,  nnd  of  difference  being  that  the  caly  x Is 

turn  black  In  drying.  French:  Utriculaire  ; pentangular,  and  nnichmilargedaftcrtlow- 
German  : W cuter  schlaach.  [C.  A.  J.]  er  ng.  From  Gypmphda  it  d ffers  in  the 

calyx,  Will cli  is  narrowed  at  the  top.  and 
UTRICULIFORM.  Having  the  shape  of  in  the  petals,  which  have  their  claws  con- 
a bot  tle.  nlvent  at  the  throat.  They  are  annuals,  with 

; smooth  connate  leaves,  and  dichotomous 
UVA  DE  GUANCHES  Sempervivmn  cymes  of  rose-coloured  tiu were.  [J.  T.  SJ 


uvi/erum.  — DEL  MONTE.  Choudttden- 
dron  con  col  o ula  ceum.  — MARITIMA. 


VACCINI ACEA2.  {Vaecinfea,  Cranberries). 


Ephedra  distachya.  — URSI.  Arctostaphy-  An  order  of  monopetalous  dicotyledons, 
lot  uua-ursi.  I closely  allied  to  Ericaceae  in  their  stamens 

mLI  . , . , _ being  free  from  the  corolla,  in  the  pecu- 

UXARIA.  This  name,  derived  from  the  jjrtr  form  Qf  their  anthers,  as  well  as  hi 
Latin  uva  *a  grape,’ is  applied  to  a genus  lnogt  other  characters,  but  separated  by 
of  Anonacew , in  consequence  of  the  resem-  njmost  all  botanists  on  account  of  their 
blance  presented  l»y  the  fruit  of  some  of  constantly  inferior  ovary  and  fruit.  They 
the  species  to  a hunch  of  grapes.  The  consist  of  much-branched  shrubs  or  small 
species  are  numerous,  all  climbing  plants,  treeg  often  evergreen,  with  alternate  un- 


covered  with  star-shaped  hairs.  They  oc- 
cur in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  districts 


divided  leaves,  without  stipnleB.  The  flow- 
ers,  growing  solitary  or  in  racemes,  are 


of  the  Old  World,  from  Western  Africa  to  0ftpn  richly  coloured ; and  the  frult.usually 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  principal  cha-  i a berry,  is  frequently  edible.  The  species 
ratters  by  which  the  genua  may  be  recog-  , Bre  numerous  i„  the  temperate  and  colder 
nfsed  are  the  following Flowers  herma-  part8  of  the  world, especially  in  swampy  or 


phrodite,  with  the  petals  equal,  overlapping 
one  another  in  the  bud,  and  the  flattened 
stamens  arranged  on  a flat  receptacle.which 


suhalplne  countries,  as  well  as  in  high 
mountain-chains  within  the  tropics;  and 
many  of  them  are  known  as  garden  shrubs. 


bourn  also  a number  of  linear-cylindrical  They  are  distributed  mto  about  fifteen 
ovaries,  each  with  a very  short  style.  genera,  the  greater  number  of  aperies 

The  roots  of  V.  Xarum  are  fragrant  and  jie|n„  included  In  Vaccinium  and  Thi- 
aroniatle.and  are  used  niedicinallyln  India,  i,al(dio. 

In  Interiniuentfeversand  liver-complaints;  . . . , , , 

bruised  in  saltwater  they  arc  employed  as  ; A ACCIMUM.  A name  used  by  classical 
an  application  In  certain  skin-diseases ; | writers  to  designate  some  now-unknown 
by  distillation  they  yield  a fragrant  green-  i plant,  and  applied  In  modern  botany  to  a 
Ish  oil.  The  hark  of  tr.  tripetaloidea  yields  I genus  of  low-growing  heath-like  shrubs, 
by  Incision  a fragrant  gum.  V.  triloba  which  are  found  dispersed  through  a very 
Is  said  to  contain  a powerful  acid;  its  wide  area  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
leaves  are  used  aa  an  application  to  bolls  , and  generally  in  mountainous  districts  or 
; and  abscesses,  while  its  seeds  are  emetic,  moist  heathy  places.  The  genus  Is  the  type 
tT.  febri/uga  is  so  called  from  the  febrifugal  i of  the  order  Vaeciniacecr.  The  leaves  are 
properties  ascribed  to  the  flowers  by  the  alternate,  and  are  generally  evergreen, and 


Indians  on  the  Orinoco.  The  fruits  of 
V zeylamca  and  C . cordata  are  edible. 
Several  of  the  species  have  very  fragrant 


the  flowers  are  solitary  or  clustered.  The 
calyx  is  adherent  to  the  ovary  helow.whlle 
Its  upper  portion  Is  divided  Into  four  or 


flowers:  and  In  Bourbon  an  oil  Is  extracted  j five  small  teeth;  tbe  corolla  Is  generally 


from  those  of  17.  longifoha,  which  Is  used 
as  a perfume.  [M.  T.  M.J 

UVETTE.  (Fr.)  Ephedra. 


urn-shaped  or  bell-shaped,  four  or  flve- 
toothed  at  the  free  edge,  concealing  eight 
nr  ten  stamens  ; the  anthers  have  each  of 
them  two  horns,  and  open  by  pores  at  the 


UVULA  III  A.  A genus  of  Melanthacecr,  \ summit;  the  fruit  Is  a globular  four  or 
the  type  of  the  suborder  Uvularer,  which  i five-celled  lierry,  with  several  seeds  In  each 
Is  Intermediate  between  the  true  Uelantha-  \ compartment,  at  least  in  the  young  state. 
ccce  and  the  Lilmcecr.  They  have  sessile  or  ■ Three  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
atnplexieaul  leaves,  and  solitary  drooping  V.  Jfyrtillut  is  the  Whortleberry  or  Bil- 
flowers,  In  which  points  they  have  const-  berry  ; this  Is  an  erect  little  shrub,  with 
derahle  resemblance  to  Polygcmatum.  They,  angular  branches,  and  deciduous  leaves  of 
However,  have  the  style  more  or  less  deeply  a bright-green  colour,  but  which  turn  red 
three-ciefi,  the  anthers  with  their  faces  In  autumn  ; the  flowers  are  globular,  pink- 
turned  outwards,  and  tbe  fruit  is  a dry  ish,  with  t wo-a wiled  anthers  ; and  the  glo- 
three-celled  pod.  The  perianth  Is  narrowly  hnlar  fruit  is  of  a Mulsh-black  colour.  The 
bell-shaped,  usually  pale-yellow,  with  Bpa-  i fruits  are  frequently  made  into  preserves. 


Cf)e  Crra^urp  of  botany. 


syrups,  puddings,  tarts,  Ac. ; and  they  are  i 
said  to  l>e  usedon  the  Continent  for  colour-  [ 
Ing  wine.  V.  uliginosum,  a less  common  j 
plant  than  the  preceding,  has  roundish 
branches  and  small  deciduous  entire 
leaves.  F.  Fills  idaa,  the  Cowberry,  has 
short  procumbent  stems  and  evergreen 
leaves  ; Its  flowers  are  of  a pale-pink,  and 
arranged  In  terminal  drooping  clusters ; 
and  Its  fruits  are  of  a reddish  colour,  and 
edible,  and  are  frequently  sold  as  cran- 
berries. The  leaves  and  stems  are  used 
for  dyeing  yellow  ; the  former,  moreover, 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  the  la>ar- 
berry,  ArctnsUiphyius  uva-ursi,  from  which, 
however,  they  may  lie  distinguished  by  the 
dots  on  their  lower  surface.  The  fruits  of 
several  other  species  are  gathered  for  Cable 
use  in  America,  aud  some  of  them  arc  use- 
ful on  account  of  their  astrlngency,  or 
from  their  yielding  a blue  dye.  Several  I 
species  are  grown  In  this  country  as  orna- 
mental shrubs. 

The  true  cranbprry,  Orycoccus,  Is  dlstln-  I 
gulshed  from  Vaccinium  by  the  corolla  1 
being  split  Into  four  linear  segments.  See  | 
Oxycoccos.  [M.T.  M.)  j 

VACH.  The  Sanscrit  name  for  the  Sweet 
Flag,  A corut  Calamus. 

VACHELLIA.  Tills  genus  was  estab- 
lished by  Drs.  Wight  and  Amott  upon  the 
well-known  Acacia  Farnesiana  (see  ACA-  j 
CIA),  hut  the  characters  relied  upon  for 
distinguishing  It  from  Acacia—  via.,  the 
pods  being  swollen  and  nearly  cylindrical,  [ 
fllled  with  pulp.and  not  opening  when  ripe 
—are  common  to  numerous  American  j 
and  African  acacias;  and  many  botanists 
consequently  reunite  them,  or  retain  the 
group  merely  as  a section  of  that  exten- 
sive genus.  Including  the  gum-arabic  tree  j 
( Acacia  arabica 1 and  other  guin-producing 


Yachellla  (Acacia)  Farnesiana. 

species.  The  flowers  <xf  Vachcllia  (or  Aca- 
cial Farnesiana,  like  those  of  so  many 
other  acacias,  grow  in  little  globular  heads; 
they  form  the  Cassle-tlowers  of  the  per- 
fumers, who  extract  their  line  violet-llke 
odour  by  macerating  them  In  purified  fat 
or  the  tlnest  olive-oil.  whirl!  they  use  in 
the  preparation  of  various  bouquets,  or  for 


mixing  with  violet  perfumes  to  Increase  | 
their  strength.  This  species  Is  a largo  | 
shrub  or  low  tree,  and  has  htpinnatc  leaves  | 
composed  of  from  four  to  eight  pairs  of  I 
plnnse.each  with  from  ten  to  twenty  pairs 
of  little  narrow  blunt  leaflets.  Originally 
it  api>ears  to  have  been  ruuflned  to  the 
triples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  hut 
It  Is  now  common  til  nearly  all  tropical 
countries,  and  also  In  many  parts  of  the  \ 
South  of  Europe,  where  It  was  introduced  ; 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  i 
wlunce  the  perfumers  derive  their  supply 
of  the  flowers.  Large  quantities  of  gum, 
resembling  inferior  gum-arabic,  exudes  | 
from  Its  trunk  and  branches.  [A.  S.) 

Y’ACFER,  or  VACIET.  (Fr.)  Vaccinium 
Myrtillus. 

VACILLANS.  Swinging,  as  theanthers 
of  grasses,  whlrh  oscillate  lightly  frum  the 
end  of  their  filament. 

VACONA.  (Fr.)  Pandanxts  utilis. 

‘VACUOUS.  Empty;  a term  applied  to 
cases  when  an  organ  does  not  contain 
what  usually  belongs  to  It.  Bracts  which 
usually  support  flowers  are  said  to  be  vacu- 
ous when  they  have  no  flower  In  their  axils. 

VADARI.  An  Indian  name  for  Zizyphus 
Jujtiba. 

VAGAKIA.  A name  given  by  Herhert 
to  a plant  which  he  afterwards  ascertained 
to  be  Lapiedra  Placiana. 

VAGI  FORM.  Having  no  certain  figure. 

VAGINA  (Sdj.  VAGIN ANS,  VAGINATE). 

A sheath  ; a petiole  rolled  round  astern,  as 
in  grasses ; or  any  part  which  sheaths  some 
other  part. 

VAGINERV06E.  Having  the  veins  ar- 
ranged without  any  order. 

VAOINULA.  A sheath  that  surrounds 
the  base  of  tho  seta  in  urn-mosses. 

VAGU8.  Having  no  particular  direction. 

VAHEA.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  large 
quantities  of  Caoutchouc  or  India-rubber 
consumed  by  our  manufacturers  Is  ob- 
tained from  a spurgewort  iSiphi/nia  brasi-  j 
lira. ns  i and  a flg  , Ficus  elastira) ; but  the 
milky  juice  of  numerous  plants  belonging  I 
to  the  Apocynacem  likewise  contain  It,  such 
as  various  species  of  the  genera  Urccvla,  I 
Cameraria,  Cotiophora,  Willughbeta,  and  the  : 
present  genus  Vahea,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first-named,  It  Is  not  col- 
lected from  them  for  commercial  purposes. 
Vahea  contains  four  species,  three  from 
Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring  Islands, 
and  one  from  Western  Tropical  Africa ; and 
two  of  these— vlx.,  F.  madagnsceincnsis,  the 
Voua-Here  of  the  natives,  aud  F.  gummi- 
fera— both  Madagascar  species,  are  known 
to  afford  an  abundance  of  caoutchouc, 
which  will  probably  at  no  distant  date 
form  an  article  of  export  from  that  mag- 
nificent Island.  These  plants  arc  tall 
I climbing  shrubs  or  trees,  with  opposite 
smooth  tnoreor  lesselllptieal  blunt  leaves, 
and  dense  terminal  cymes  of  rather  large 


CTtje  Crratfurii  of  33otann. 


white  Bowers,  producing  pear-shaped  or 
round  fruits  tilled  with  granular  pulp,  in 
which  the  bean-llke  seeds  nestle.  Their 
calyx  is  live- parted,  without  glands  ; their 
corolla  has  a flve-oleft  limb  and  a cylin- 
drical tube,  hairy  Inside,  hut  destitute  of 
scales  at  the  mouth,  and  somewhat  bulged 
! out  at  the  base,  where  the  stamens  are  in- 
serted ; and  their  single  two-celled  ovary  Is 
1 seated  within  a cup-shaped  disk,  and  l»ears 
a short  thick  style  and  long  conical  stigma, 
tipped  with  two  narrow  erect  lobes.  [A.  o.J 

1 VAHLIA.  A genus  of  Saxifragaeem  from 
Africa  and  Asia.  They  are  subdichotomous 
herbs,  often  more  or  less  woolly,  with 
opposite  linear  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
1 thin  axillary  white  shortly-stalked  flowers, 

| which  have  the  calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
I ovary,  and  the  limb  live-parted,  the  petals 
| spreading,  the  stamens  five,  the  styles  two, 
; i and  the  capsule  one-celled,  opening  be- 
tween the  styles.  V.  capnuit  has  the  aspect 
! of  a Silene.  [J.  T.  B.] 


VAILLANTIA.  A genus  of  Gahacut, 
containing  two  species  of  annual  branch- 
ing herbs  Indigenous  to  Southern  Europe. 

It  is  nearly  allied  to  Galium,  from  which 
it  differs  In  having  a cam  pan  til  ate  corolla, 
and  In  the  flowers  being  arranged  in  threes, 
of  which  the  central  one  is  perfect  and 
four-cleft,  while  the  lateral  are  barren  and 
\ three-cleft.  French  : VaillantU.  [W.  C.] 

V A INGA.  An  Indian  name  for  thegura- 
resln  of  IHerocwrpu s hfarsupium. 

VALBRIOK.  The  Banish  name  for  the 
Maple. 

VALDIVIA.  A genus  of  Sarifragaeem. 
consisting  of  a single  species  of  ornamental 
aspect,  V.  Guyana,  a native  of  Chill.  It  Is 
distinguished  by  the  following  among 
other  peculiarities  Calyx-tube  connate 
with  theovary,  the  limb  flve-cleft ; corolla 
of  live  to  seven  pertgynous  converging 
petals : stamens  five  to  seven,  with  subu- 
late  filaments,  and  oblong  anthers  dehis- 
cing longitudinally  ; ovary  inferior  three- 
j celled,  with  two  placentas  in  each  cell 
affixed  to  the  central  angle;  style  simple, 

I persistent:  stigma  capitate,  three-furrnw- 
j ed  : capsule  three-celled.  Inferior,  crowned 
hy  the  persistent  calyx-limb;  seeds  nume- 
! rous.  The  socles  Is  an  evergreen  lierba- 

i ceous  perennial,  with  rather  large  spathu- 
; late  oblong  rugose  serrated  radical  leaves, 

and  short  erect  pyramidal  panicles  of  pretty 

ii  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  tube-like  portion 
of  which  Is  angular,  and  the  tips  of  the 

i petals  recurved ; the  flowers  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  Inch  long.  The  plant  is 
now  an  inmate  of  our  gardens.  [T.  MJ 
VALENTINIA.  A genus  of  Sapindacerr, 
comprising  a West  Indian  shrub,  with 
sessile  rigid  leaves,  wavy  and  spiny  at  the 
margins  ItketiioBe  of  tbeholly,  and  flowers 
placed  in  umbel-llke  groups  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  calyx  Is  flve-parted, 
scarlet,  spreading,  persistent ; corolla  none; 
stamens  eight ; ovary  free,  roundish  : style 
k ; capsule  somewhat  pulpy,  dividing 
three  or  four  revolute  valves,  white  at 


first  but  becoming  scarlet : seeds  three  or 
; four,  embedded  in  yellow  pulp.  [M.  T.  M.J 

VALERIAN.  Valeriana.  — , GREEK. 

| Polemunium  caruleum.  — , RED.  Centran-  j 
thus  ruber. 

I VALERIAN  ACF..E.  (Vnlrrianrer,  Vale- 
riamevrts.)  An  order  of  monopetalous 
dicotyledons,  consisting  of  herbs  usually 
strong-scented  or  aromatic  (especially  their  j 
1 roots),  with  radical  or  opposite  entire  or  ; 
plnnately-dlvlded  leaves,  and  rather  small 

but  often  elegant  flowers.  In  terminal  cymes 

or  panicles,  rarely  contracted  Into  heads,  t 
They  agree  with  Composite  and  Mpsaceee  In 
tlielr  inferior  one-celled  ovary  with  a single 
ovule.  In  their  calyx  being  often  reduced 
to  a membrane  or  feathery  pappus  border-  i 
lng  the  t >p  of  the  ovary,  and  In  the  inser-  1 
thin  of  the  stamens  in  the  corolla-tube 
alternating  with  Its  lobes ; hut  the  flowers 
are  not  collected  Into  heads  resembling  a 
single  blossom,  the  anthers  are  free,  the 
ovule  Is  pendulous,  and  the  seed  has  no 
albumen.  The  corolla  is  sometimes  Irre-  j 
gular,  with  the  stamens  fewer  than  its 
: lolies,  and  the  ovary  has  occasionally  two 
additional  empty  cells.  There  are  about 
, 150  siiedes  known,  natives  of  temperate 

, climates,  chiefly  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  or  of  South  America, 

1 ascending  sometimes  to  great  elevations. 
They  are  distributed  Into  about  a dozen 
genera,  Valeriana,  Centranthus,  and  Vote 
rianella  being  the  most  familiar  examples. 


VALERIANA.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants,  tile  type  of  the  order 
Valerianacea.  The  species  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  Tropical  and  Extratropioal 
America,  India,  and  Central  Europe,  and 
more  sparingly  In  North  America.  For  the 
most  part  they  especially  affect  mountain- 
ous districts,  although  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  such  localities.  They  have  a pe- 
rennial rootstock,  with  a tuft  of  leaves  at 
its  top,  from  amid  which  the  erect  flower- 
ing stem  Ih  thrown  up.  The  form  of  the 
leaves  is  frequently  very  different  even  on 
the  same  plant,  the  lowermost  being  cn-  , 
tire,  while  the  upper  ones  are  more  or  less 
plnnatedly  divided.  The  flowers  are  white 
nr  red,  generally  numerous,  and  arranged 
In  terminal  panicles  or  heads.  The  limb  of 
the  calyx  at  the  time  of  flowering  is  entire  ; 
and  rolled  Inwards,  hut  as  the  fruit  ripens  ; 
It  graduallyunrolls,  and  forms  a bell-shaped 
feathery  pappus,  consisting  of  numerous  ■ 
finely-branched  hairs.  The  corolla  has  a . 
short  tube,  without  a spur,  Fruit  small,  j 
lndehlscent,  one-celled,  one-seeded  when  | 
ripe. 

i Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  or 
have  lieen  employed  In  medicine,  on  ac- 
count of  their  highly  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodlc  properties.  That  now  most  used 
Is  the  Wild  Valerian,  common  In  marshy 
and  wet  places  in  this  country  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  roots  of  which  are  col- 
lected for  medicinal  purposes  ; they  have 
a warm  aromatic  slightly  hitter  taste,  and 
when  dry  a peculiar  fetid  odour,  which  j 
seems  to  tie  especially  agreeable  to  cats,  . 
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wlio  become,  as  1C  were,  Intoxicated  with 
It.  Tills  odour  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  valerianic  acid.  It  is  staled 
that  rat-catchers  avail  themselves  of  this 
root  as  a means  of  attracting  their  prey. 
What  is  known  to  chemists  as  volatile 
oil  of  Valerian  seems  not  to  exist  na- 
turally In  the  plant,  hut  to  he  develojied 
hy  the  agency  of  water.  Valerian  Is  used 
in  medicine  as  a powerful  stimulant  to  the 
nervous  system  in  hysteria,  and  even  in 
epilepsy.  On  the  Continent  It  Is  likewise 
used  as  a febrifuge. 

V.  celtica  Is  supposed  to  be  the  Kallunra 
of  ancient  writers.  Its  perfume  Is  highly 
prized  by  Eastern  nations,  for  the  purpose 
of  aromatlslng  their  baths.  The  roots  are 
collected  by  the  Styrlan  peasants  with  no 
slight  difficulty  and  labour,  and  areexport- 
ed  by  way  of  Trieste  to  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
whence  they  are  conveyed  to  India  and 
Ethiopia.  V.  montana,  V.  Phil,  V.  pyrenai- 
ca,  V.  supina,  and  V.  paniculate  ia  native 
of  Peru),  all  possess  similar  properties. 
V.  sitehensis,  a native  of  North-western 
America,  is  considered  by  the  Russians 
as  the  most  powerful  species,  r.  Diosco- 
ridlt  Is  stated  hy  Dr.  Sihthorp  to  have 
been  the  ‘Pliu’  of  Dioscorldes:  It  has  a 
much  more  aromatic  and  a less  nauseous 
odour  than  the  British  species. 

Two  Valerians  aro  natives  of  tills  country, 
and  a third  Is  now  well-established  In 
certain  parts  of  Scotland  and  Western 
England.  V.  officinalis,  the  most  common 
species,  has  erect  stems  two  to  four  feet 
high,  Irregularly  pinnated  leaves,  and  small 
white  or  pink  flowers  In  broad  terminal 
corymbs.  This  plant  Is  usually  found  In 
moist  hedgerows  oron  the  banksof  ditches  : 
and  streams.  V.  dinica,  a native  at  bogs  ] 
and  marshes,  has  stems  not  attaining  to  a i 
height  of  more  than  six  to  eight  Inches;  I 
the  lower  leaves  are  ovate  entire,  the  upper  ] 
ones  pinnate,  with  one  large  segment  at  the  , 
end ; the  flowers  are  small,  unisexual. 
V.  pyrenaica,  occasionally  found  wild.  Is  a 
larger  plant  than  the  common  Valerian, 
from  which  also  It  may  lie  known  by  Its 
broad  heart-shaped  toothed  leaves.  Seve- 
ral other  species  are  grown  In  gardens, 
many  of  them  handsome  flowering  plants. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  rnlere  ‘ to  heal,’  In  allusion  to  the 
curative  properties  of  the  plants;  hut 
somo  derive  It  from  Valerius,  who  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  them 
medicinally.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VAL^RIANE.  (Fr.)  Valeriana.  — DES 
JARDIN8.  Valeriana  Phu.  — DES  MA- 
RAIS. Valeriana  dioica.  — GRANDE. 
Valeriana  Phu.  — GRECQUE.  Polemonium 
cceruleum.  — ROUGE.  Centranthu*  ruber. 

VALERIANELLA.  Common  herbs  be- 
longing to  the  order  Valerianaceir,  and 
allied  to  Valeriana,  from  which  they  are 
distinguished  by  having  t he  fruit  crowned 
with  several  unequal  teeth,  and  not  with  a 
feathery  pappus.  Several  species  are  In- 
digenous to  Britain,  of  which  the  most 
frequent  Is  V.  oliloriaithe  common  Lamb's 
Lettuce),  a weak  succulent  herb,  six  to 


twelve  Inches  high,  with  repeatedly  forked 
stems,  oblong  blunt  leaves,  and  nume- 
rous bluish-white  semitransparent  flowers, 
some  of  which  are  solitary  In  the  forks  of 
the  steins,  and  others  crowded  Into  leafy 
heads  at  their  summits.  This  species  Is 
often  cultivated  as  a salad,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  Its  flavour,  which  is  insipid, 
as  because  It  Is  in  perfection  early  In 
the  year.  There  are  several  other  native 
species,  which  are  discriminated  mainly 
by  minute  differences  In  the  fruit.  The 
foreign  species  resemble  V.  olitoria,  and 
may  also  be  cultivated  as  salad.  French: 
M Ache ; German:  Acker  salat  [C.  A.  J.j 

VALERI  AN  VTORTS.  The  plants  of  the 
order  Valerianacea. 

VALISALOO.  An  Indian  name  for 
Ram-tll  oil. 

VALLEA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
Peruvian  trees  of  the  family  Tiliaceae.  The 
leaves  are  entire  heart-shaped,  provided 
with  large  leafy  stipules  ; and  the  flower- 
stalks  are  axillary  and  terminal,  two  to 
three-flowered.  Calyx  of  five  lanceolate 
coloured  segments,  valvate  In  the  bud  ; 
petals  live,  overlapping,  three-lobed  ; sta- 
mens numerous,  in  two  rows,  the  anthers 
opening  by  pores  at  the  top ; ovary  sessile, 
surrounded  by  a disk  at  the  base,  and  con- 
taining two  ovules  In  each  of  Its  compart- 
ments ; fruit  capsular,  murlcate,  three  to 
flve-valvcd,  the  valves  spreading,  and  each 
bearing  two  seeds,  attached  nlong  its 
centre.  M.  T.  M.J 

VALLECCLAE.  The  channels  or  furrows 
lying  lietween  the  ridges  upon  the  fruit  of 
umbelllfers. 

VALLE8IA.  A genus  of  Apocynaceo', 
containing  several  shrubs  or  trees  from 
Tropical  America,  with  alternate  ovate 
and  petlolate  leaves,  and  white  flowers  In 
cymes  opposite  to  the  leaves.  The  calyx 
Is  five-parted : the  corolla  salver-shared  : 
the  tu!>e  slightly  Inflated  both  above  and 
below ; the  Btanicns  Included,  their  ovate 
anthers  supported  on  short  slender  fila- 
ments ; and  the  two  ovate  compressed 
ovaries  contain  four  ovules.  One  of  the 
drupes  Is  sometimes  averted.  [W.  C.] 

VALLI8NERIA0B.fi.  A name  under 
which  It  has  been  proposed  to  separate  as 
a distinct  order,  Vallisneria,  Elmlea,  and  a 
few  other  II  udrocharidaceer  which  have  a 
one-celled  ovary  They  are,  however,  more 
generally  considered  as  a tribe  only  of  the 
latter  order. 

VALLISNERIA.  This  genus,  so  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  extremely  curious 
maimer  In  which  the  process  of  fertilisa- 
tion Is  effected,  belongs  to  the  order  Hy- 
drochwndaceae  ,sau\  consists  of  two  species, 
one  of  which  Is  confined  to  Australia, 
while  the  other  Is  widely  dispersed  over 
the  tropical  and  warm  regions  of  the  eaith 
—both  of  them,  however,  inhabiting  only 
fresb-watcr  rivers  or  lakes.  F.  spiralis 
the  best-known  sperles,  and  the  one  com 
nionly  grown  In  aquaria  In  this  country 
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is  found  Wild  in  many  parrs  of  Southern 
Europe.  It  Is  a perennial  herb,  and  has  a 
very  short  stem,  bearing  a tuft  of  thin 
|l  narrow  green  grass- like  leaves,  hardly  a 
nuarter  of  an  Inch  broad,  but  often  a yard 
or  more  long,  with  their  apices  finely  saw- 
toothed : the  stem  also  sending  off  suckers 
from  Its  sides,  which  ultimately  take  root 
and  produce  new  plants.  The  two  seres 
are  borne  on  separate  plants.  The  mate 
flowers  are  extremely  minute,  white,  and 
of  a globular  form,  without  special  stalks, 
but  seated  upon  and  entirely  covering  a 
short  general  stalk  of  a conical  form  ; the 
whole  being  enclosed  while  young  In  a 
very  short-stalked  siatthe,  which  splits  Into 
two  or  three  valves  at  maturity,  when 
also  the  little  flowers  become  severally 
detached  from  the  general  stalk,  and  rise 
by  their  natural  buoyancy  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  their  three-parted 
calyx  expa.  dsand  permits  of  the  escapeof 
the  pollen  from  the  anthers.  The  stamens 
vary  from  one  to  three  In  number,  and 
alternate  with  several  rudimentary  ones. 
The  female  flowers  are  altogether  different 
from  the  males.  They  have  a cylindrical 
: ovary,  bearing  three  small  spreading  calyx- 
lobes  at  the  top,  and  contain  three  rudi- 
mentary stamens,  and  three  large  oval 
often  split  stigmas.  Each  flower  Is  en- 
closed In  a tubular  spathe,  borne  singly  at 
the  end  of  a very  long  slender  spirally- 
twisted  stalk,  which  uncoils  more  or  less 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  so  as 
to  allow  the  flower  to  float  upon  the  sur- 
I face,  where  it  expands  and  is  fertilised  by 
Its  stigmas  coming  tu  eoulact  with  the 


to  two  Inches  in  length,  and  containing 
numerous  cylindrical  seeds  marked  with 
longitudinal  ridges. 


The  leaves  of  this  plant  form  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  object  under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  extreme  tenuity  and  trans- 
parency of  their  cellular  tissue  allowing 
the  observer  to  watch  the  movement  of 
the  fluid  contents  of  the  ceils.  [A.  8,] 
VALLOTA.  A genus  of  Amaryllidacea, 
much  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
rich  scarlet  flowers.  There  is  but  one 


Tallhneria  tpiralU. 

pollen  of  one  nr  more  of  the  very  nu- 
nierous  detached  ronle  flowers  floating 
about.  After  this  latter  process  1ms  taken 
place,  the  spiral  stalk  coll-  up  again,  and 
by  ritat  means  conveys  the  flower  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  where  it  produces  a 
<■>  llndrlcal  berry  varying  from  half  an  inch 


Vallota  purpurea 

species,  V.  purpurea,  of  which  some  varie- 
ties occur.  This  Is  a stoutisli  bulb,  with 
lorate  leaves,  and  a scape  supporting  se- 
veral large  erect  flowers,  which  have  a 
straight  tube,  a funnel-shaped  limb,  con- 
niving filaments  adhering  by  one  side  only 
to  the  tube,  and  a det-linate  style.  It  is 
elosely  allied  to  Cyrtanthus.  [T.  M.j 
VALONIA.  A commercial  name  for  the 
large  capsules  or  acorn-cups  of  Quercus 
jSgilapi. 

VALONIACE.E.  A natural  order  of 
green-spored  Alya,  characterised  by  the 
rooting  variously-shaped  frond,  made  up 
of  large  bladder-like  cells  Oiled  with  a 
green  watery  endochrome.  In  Anadyo- 
meue  the  cells  are  disposed  In  a fan-shaped 
membrane;  in  Chamadoris  the  stem  is 
simulated ; In  J’nunUiie  there  Is  a spongy- 
stern  formed  of  Interwoven  filaments. 
In  both  these  genera  It  Is  terminat- 
ed by  a brush-like  head.  Valtmia  forms 
irregular  masses  of  large  cells  nr  sacs 
repeatedly  conetrlcted,  resembling  the 
membranous  eggs  of  some  mollusc.  In 
Dictynephrma,  which  consists  of  an  Irre- 
gular membrane,  the  surface  Is  marked 
with  the  outlines  of  hexagonal  cells.  In- 
dicative of  strong  dissepiments  within. 
In  Blodyetlia,  which  has  exactly  the  habit 
of  a large  Cladophorn,  the  walls  areformed 
of  two  nr  three  membranes,  the  Innermost 
of  which  is  veined  and  reticulated,  a free 
vein  In  each  mesh  of  the  network  being 
terminated  hy  a short  necklace  of  spires. 
They  are  all  natives  of  warm  seas,  not  a 
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single  srecieg  occurring  on  our  coasts, 
though  a few  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  [M.  J.  BJ 

VALORADIA.  A small  genus  of  Plum- 
baijinuccat,  natives  of  Abyssinia  and  China. 
They  are  branching  undershrubs,  with  al- 
ternate dilate  leaves,  and  flowers  In  ter- 
minal fascicles.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are 
flve-parted;  the  live  stamens  have  lluear 
anthers ; the  ovary  Is  one-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  ; and  the  filiform  style  termi- 
nates In  five  acute  stigmas.  [W.  CJ 

VALVARIS,  VALVATE.  United  by  the 
margins  only  ; as  the  sepals  of  rhainnads, 
or  the  valves  of  a capsule. 

VALVES.  The  doors  by  which  various 
bodies  open ; as  the  separable  sides  or  face 
of  anthers,  the  carpels  or  parts  of  carpels 
of  fruits 

VALVUL2E,  VALVULES.  The  bracts  of 
sedges. 

VANCOUVERIA.  A genus  of  Berberi- 
dncetr,  consisting  of  a stemless  herb  from 
North-western  America.  The  rhizome  Is 
slender  and  horizontal ; the  leaves  all  radi- 
cal, twice  or  thrice  ternate  ; and  the  scape 
simple,  bearing  a slightly  compound  ra- 
ceme of  white  flowers  on  nodding  pedicels. 
The  six  sepals  are  caducous  membranous, 
with  three  tonlne  much  smaller  hracteoles 
at  the  base ; the  six  petals  are  reflexed,  and 
there  are  six  stamens.  The  fruit  ts  follicu- 
lar, with  numerous  seeds.  CJ- T.  SJ 

VANDA.  A magnificent  genus  of  epi- 
phytal orchids  from  Tropical  Asia,  con- 
taining upwards  of  a score  of  species, 
most  of  which  attain  a considerable  size, 
and  are  amongst  the  largest  found  In  the 
Old  World.  The  leaves  are  distichous, 
coriaceous,  from  a few  Inches  to  two  feet 
In  length,  oblique  at  the  point.  The  flow- 
ers are  large,  beautifully  coloured.  In  late- 
ral erect  or  pendulous  racemes  ; the  peri- 
anth spreading,  the  sepals  and  petals 
similar,  the  lip  saccate,  more  or  less  three- 
lobed,  with  the  central  lobe  fleshy.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are,  on  account  of 
their  size  and  the  great  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
epiphytes  cultivated  in  the  hothouses  of 
Europe.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
better  kinds—  V.  siuivis,  liatemanni,  gignn- 
tea,  caerulea,  Lowii,  and  tricolor.  In  India  the 
crushed  leavesand  stems  of  V.spathulata  are 
mixed  with  oil,  and  used  In  the  preparation 
of  an  ointment  for  skln-dlseases ; the  pow- 
dered leaves  are  also  taken  Internally  in 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  &c.  [W.  B.  H.] 

VANDELLIA.  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plantsof  the  family  Srrophulariacetr.  They 
have  axillary  tufted  flowers;  a nearly  equal 
tubular  or  bell-shaped  flve-toothed  calyx; 
a flve-cleft  and  two-lipped  corolla,  the 
upper  lip  being  the  shortest  of  the  two; 
four  stamens,  all  fertile,  the  filaments  of 
which  have  a tonth-llke  appendage  at  the 
base  ;and  the  anthers  are  coherent,  the  cells 
diverging  below.  The  fruit  is  a globose 
two-celled  two-valved  capsule,  containing 


| numerous  seeds.  Some  of  these  plants 
: have  emetic,  and  purgative  properties.  A 
.decoction  of  V.  diffusa  is  employed  medici- 
nally In  Guiana  In  fevers  and  disorders  of 
the  liver.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  China,  Burmah,  and  South 
America.  Some  of  them  are  grown  in  this 
country.  The  generic  name  commemorates 
a Professor  of  Botany  at  Lisbon.  [M.T.  M.] 

VANELLE.  (Fr.)  Stylidium. 

VANGLO.  A West  Indian  name  for  Til- 
seed,  Sesamum  orientate. 

VANGUERIA.  A genus  of  Cinchonacece, 
comprising  certain  shrubs  which  are  na- 
tives of  Madagascar  and  India  The  flowers 
have  a minutely  flve-toothed  calyx-limb,  a 
white  bell-shai>ed  corolla  with  a hairy- 
I throat,  to  which  the  five  Btamens  are 
attached  by  very  short  filaments.  The 
fruit  is  succulent.  In  shape  like  an  apple, 
having  on  the  top  an  irregular  scar,  and 
containing  five  stones.  The  fruits  of  V. 
edutia  and  also  those  of  V.  Commereoni  are 
, eaten  In  Madagascar,  under  the  name  of 
, Voa-vanga  or  Voa-vanguer,  which  latter 
i word  lias  been  adapted  to  serve  as  the  de- 
signation of  the  genus.  In  the  Mauri- 
tius, where  these  plants  are  naturalised, 
' the  Creoles  employ  the  leaves  in  dysen- 
{ tery,  and  as  external  applications  In  stran- 
gulated h'  rula.  Two  or  three  species  are 
. in  cultivation  as  stove  plants.  [M.  T.  M.j 

VANILLACEJE,  A name  under  which 
It  was  formerly  proposed  to  seiuirate  Vo- 
, tuUa  from  the  bulk  of  the  Orchidacece. 

VANILLA.  A small  genus  of  climbing 
orchids  belonging  to  the  Arethusea \ na- 
tives of  Tropical  Asia  and  America.  Their 
leaves  are  oblong, somewhat  succulent,  cor- 


Vanilla  aromatica. 

date  at  the  base,  and  articulated  with  the 
stem ; and  their  flowers  are  thick  fleshy  and  i 
dull-coloured,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  • 
nearly  equal  spreading,  and  the  lip  entire, 
attached  to  the  column,  and  bearded.  The 
fruit  is  linear-oblong  and  fleshy.  The 
climbing  habit  of  this  genus  is  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  most  others. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
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genus  of  the  whole  fanill) , tun.  me  only  one  VARIABILIS,  VA  RIANS.  Not  being 
which  possesses  any  economical  value.  The  constant  in  appearance. 


fruit  of  several  socles  is  ‘^Belyenipl<^  VARIEGATED.  Having  colour  disposed 
by  confectioners  to  flavour  chocolates  . various  Irremilar  snares.  i 

creams  and  liqueurs,  under  the  name  by  ln  vanoue  ‘Tegular  spaces, 
which  it  Is  botanically  known.  The  beet  VARIEGATIO.  A diseased  condition  of 
Vanilla  Is  the  produce  of  V.  plani/oiia,  a plants.  Inconsequence  of  which  the  leaves  , 
native  of  Mexico,  hut  eeveral  other  South  become  partially  white,  front  a total  sup-  , 
American  species  are  also  used.  Aboutflve  presslon  or  modification  of  the  chlorophyll;  i 
or  six  cwts.  arc  annually  Imported  into  this  It  Is  distinguished  from  chlorosis  by  its 
country.  See  Plate  14,  flg  b.  [W.  B.  H.]  being  more  or  less  permanent,  and  not  , 
_ , materially  affecting  health,  much  less  end-  I 

VANILLA.  The  thin  pod-llke  capsule  ing  in  destruction.  It  is  indeed  said  that  I 
of  Vanilla  plani/ulia  and  other  species,  planting  in  a rich  soil  and  free  exposure  to  | 

light  will  sometimes  cause  the  variegation 
to  cease.  In  some  cases,  however,  of  tills  ! 
. kind  chlorosis  may  be  confounded  with 

/ variegation,  and  In  others  the  affection 

has  been  produced  by  external  causes,  as  j 
in  that  of  Meyen's  beech,  which  had  been  ; 
eaten  down  the  first  year  by  snails  and 
In  the  second  by  deer,  and  which  then 
fora  season  or  two  produced  variegated 
leaves,  which,  however.eutlrely  disappear- 
ed after  two  or  three  seasons.  Individual 
shoots,  indeed,  will  often  revert  to  the 
original  condition  ln  variegated  plants,  and 
these  probably  if  propagated  would  remain 
true.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  com- 
pletely unknown.  It  may  take  place  origi- 
nally In  a seedling,  but  more  frequently  it 
occurs  in  some  particular  shoot  of  a tree, 
from  whence  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
, or  grafts.  Occasionally  variegated  plants 

Vanilla  pod*.  jjave  a tendency  to  revert  to  their  original 

. , . condition,  but  this  Is  not  usually  the  case, 

much  used  for  flavouring  purposes.  , variegated  grafts  sometimes  affect  the 
CHICA.  The  Panama  name  for  the  fruit  gtocjfi  and,  0n  the  contrary,  grafts  may 
of  a species  of  Subralia.  — , CL  BA.  Onto-  contract  the  disease  from  the  stock.  Va- 
| nia  Dalea.  riegated  plants  have  also  been  obtained 

VANILLOES.  A sort  of  bastard  Vanilla  by  crossing,  as  in  the  vine.  [M.  J.  B.] 


Vanilla  pod*. 


obtained  from  Vanilla  Pompano. 
VANTANEA.  The  name  of  a tree,  na- 


VARIETY.  A term  Indicating  a lower 
grade  of  subdivision,  next  to  the  species  ; 


tlve  of  Guiaua,  constituting  a genus  of  as  the  different  sorts  of  pears  or  applet 
Ttliacar.  The  leaves  are  entire  alternate,  VARIOLA.  Pustular  shields,  such  as  i 
and  the  flowers  In  terminal  corymbs.  are  fonnq  in  the  genus  Variolaria. 

Calyx  flve-cleft ; petals  five.  Inserted  on  a I 

very  short  disk ; stamens  numerous.  In-  VARIOLARIA.  A spurious  genus  of 
serted  with  the  petals  ; ovary  surrounded  Fungi,  arising  from  Purina  pertusa,  the 
by  a disk  ; style  Aliform.  The  fruit  Is  un-  sorldia  helng  multiplied  at  the  expense  of 
described.  [M.  T.  M.j  the  fruit,  and  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to 

obliterate  the  crust  altogether,  in  very 
VANZEY.  An  Abyssinian  name  for  Cor-  0|d  specimens  the  crust  quite  vanishes. 


dia  abpsnnica. 

VAQBKTTE.  (Fr.)  Arum  maculatum. 

VAUAGOO.  The  Tamil  name  for  Millet, 
Panicum  miliaceum. 

VARA1RE.  (Fr.)  Veratrum. 


and  the  productions  are  then  referred  to 
Lepraria.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VARIES.  Liable  to  change — of  colour. 


anicum  miliaceum.  VARNISH-TREE,  BLACK.  Mtlanorrhoea 

i-— utitatisnma.  —.FALSE.  Ailantns  plan- 
VARA1RE.  (Fr.)  Veratrum.  dulnea.  —.JAPAN.  Rh us vemicifera.  — , 

VARANA.  An  Indian  name  for  the  Gar-  MARTABAN.  Melanorrhaa  usitatissima. 


He  Pear,  Cratccva  Tapia. 


— , NEW  GRENADA.  Flmagia  utilis.  — , 


VARANGOO.  An  Indian  name  for  Pas-  8YI'HET-  Semecarpu*  Anaeardium. 


palum  frumentaceum. 
VAREO.  (Fr.)  Fact u. 
VARECA.  The  name  of 


VARRONIA.  A genus  of  Boraginacem,  I 
consisting  of  three  species,  two  of  which 
are  found  In  Tropical  America,  and  one  In 
Cingalese  Africa.  V.  rotundifolia  Is  one  of  the  chief 


plant  of  which  little  is  known,  except  of  features  of  the  Peruvian  deserts,  and  rro- 
the  fruit,  which  Is  a six-sided  one-cclled  duces  a fleshy  fruit,  which  fattens  poultry, 
berry  placed  upon  a six-lobed  disk,  and  The  Varronias  are  bushes  or  small  trees, 
surmounted  by  a short  spine.  The  genus  with  simple  ovate  or  nearly  orbicular 
Is  referred  to  raseifloracece.  [M.  T.  MJ  leaves,  aud  terminal  panicles  bearing 
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highly  ornamental  white  or  yellow  flower*. 
The  calyx  Is  five-toothed  striate  and  near- 
ly bell-shaped ; the  corolla  funnel-shaped  ; 
the  stamens  are  five  In  number  and  exsert- 
ed;  and  the  fruit  a fleshy  drupe.  Including  a 
two  to  four-celled  nut, each  cell  containing 
one  seed.  CB.  S.) 

VAR8AR.  A Sanscrit  name  for  the  aro- 
matic seeds  of  Cleome  pentaphylla. 

VASA.  The  tubes  which  occur  In  the 
Interior  of  plants,  and  serve  for  the  con- 
veyance of  sap  or  air.  V.  In  tin's  and  pro- 
pria are  names  given  to  the  milk-vessels 
or  cinencbyma  ; V.  epiralia,  chpmifera,  and 
spiroidea  are  spiral  vessels  ; V.  tealarifor- 
mia,  annulata,  and  moniliformia  are  modi- 
fied spiral  vessels  or  ducts;  V.  piirnna  and 
punctata  are  the  dotted  vessels  which  con- 
stitute bothrenchyma ; and  V.  exhalantia 
are  the  stomates. 

VASCOA.  The  two  South  African  plants 
to  which  this  generic  name  was  given  by 
M.  Re  Candolle  are  now  by  most  botanists 
referred  to  Ha/nia,  of  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  form  a section,  characterised  l>y 
the  flowers  having  the  lower  or  keel-petals 
blunt  Instead  of  lieaked  as  lti  the  true 
Ra/niat,  nnd  by  their  leaves  clasping  the 
stem.  Both  species  are  shrubs  from  two 
to  five  feet  high,  with  simple  roundish 
heart-shaped  leaves,  placed  alternately 
upon  the  lower  parts  of  the  branches  and 
opposAely  upon  the  upper;  the  latter  hear- 
ing clusters  of  yellow  pea  shaped  flowers 
In  their  axils— the  genus  belonging  to  the 
pea-flowered  section  of  Leguminas<r. 

The  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  call  r.  amplrxtcauli*  Zoethou  t-bosch  je 
or  Llquorice-busb,  on  account  of  Its  roots 
tasting  like  liquorice,  for  which  they  are 
a good  substitute.  A decoction  of  them 
Is  also  used  as  a demulcent  in  catarrh  and 
disorders  of  the  chest ; whllo  a similar 
preparation  of  the  other  species.  (V.  per/o- 
tiata)  acts  as  a powerful  diuretic,  and  Is 
considered  serviceable  In  various  forms  of 
dropsy.  [A.  8.) 

VASCrr.AR,  VASOULOSE.  Containing 
spiral  vessels  or  their  modlflcations. 

VASCULAR  SYSTEM.  All  that  part  of 
the  Interior  structureof  a plant  Into  whose 
composition  spiral  vessels  or  their  modi- 
fications enter. 

VA8CULCM.  A pitcher-shaped  leaf. 
Also  a case  In  which  botanists  place  their 
freshly-gathered  specimens,  when  on  a 
journey. 

VASE-SHAPED.  Formed  like  a flower- 
pot. 

VASIFORM  TISSUE.  Ducts,  that  Is 
tubes  having  the  appearance  of  spiral  ves- 
sels and  bothrenchyma. 

VATAIREA.  The  name  of  a tree  of  the 
papilionaceous  subdivision  of  the  I.egumi- 
noxr,  having  the  leaves  unequally  pinnate, 
and  grey  beneath ; and  the  pod  leathery 
roundish  compressed,  brown,  grooved  at 
the  margins,  Indehlscent.and  containing  a 


large  flattened  seed.  The  flower  Is  not  de- 
scribed. The  seeds  of  V.  guianenns  are  said 
to  be  pounded  and  mixed  with  lard,  as  an 
ointment  in  cases  of  ringworm  and  other  ! 
skin-diseases.  The  tree  Is,  as  Its  name 
Implies,  a native  of  Guiana.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VATERIA.  One  of  the  genera  of  the 
Dipterocarpacea,  comprising  certain  Indian 
trees, whose  flowers  are  of  a whitish  colour, 
and  borne  on  terminal  or  axillary  panicles. 
They  have  alive- parted  calyx  (the  segments 
of  which  occasionally  enlarge  as  the  fruit  j 
ripens),  five  petals,  numerous  stamens, 
and  a three-valved  somewhat  spongy  j 
fruit  containing  a single  seed,  and  par- 
tially Invested  by  the  reflexed  calyx. 

V.  indica  yields  a useful  gum-resin,  call- 
ed Indian  Copal,  Piney  Varnish,  White 
Rammer,  or  Gumanlnc.  The  resin  is  pro- 
! cured  by  cutting  a notch  In  the  tree,  so 
that  the  juice  may  flow  out  and  become 
hardened  by  exj>osure  to  the  air.  It  is 
employed  in  India  as  a varnish  for  car- 
riages, pictures,  Ac.  On  the  Malabar  Coast 
It  Is  made  use  of  In  the  manufacture  of 
randies,  which  burn  with  a clear  light  and 
an  agreeable  fragrance,  and  do  not  require 
snufllng.  The  Portuguese  employ  the 
tesin  instead  of  Incense.  Ornaments  are 
fashioned  from  It  under  the  name  of  amber. 
Medicinally  it  Is  employed  in  rheumatic.  | 
and  other  affections.  The  seeds  are  used 
to  obviate  nausea;  while  the  timber  is  lu 
request  for  building  purposes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VATICA.  A genus  nearly  allied  In  bo- 
tanical structure  and  other  points  to 
Vateria.  It  consists  of  Indian  trees, 
abounding  In  resin.  The  flowers  arc  yel- 
low, In  terminal  or  axillary  panicles.  The 
five  segments  of  the  calyx  become  ulti- 
mately enlarged  and  leaf-like,  and  sur- 
mount the  leathery- or  woody  fruit,  which 
contains  a single  seed,  and  open*  partially 
by  two  valves.  V.  Tumbugaia  yleldsa  large 
. quantity  at  resin,  and  Its  timber,  like  that 
of  some  allied  species,  Is  valued  for  con- 
structive purposes.  [M.  T.  MJ 

I VAUBIER.  (Fr.)  Bakca. 

VAUCHERI  A.  A genus  of  green-spored 
I Algrc,  named  after  the  celebrated  Genevan 
botanist  Vaucher,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Siphonecc,  characterised  by  simple  or 
slightly  and  Irregularly-branched  threads 
producing  short  lateral  curved  anthertdla, 
which  yield  a multitude  of  minute  sper- 
matozolds  (which  move  about  by  means 
of  two  long  cilia),  nnd  cysts  In  which  a 
single  zoospore  variously  clliate  Is  formed 
after  Impregnation.  The  species  occur  on 
mud  or  stones  In  salt  or  fresh  water, 
forming  generally  dense  spongy  dark- 
green  tufts,  or  upon  the  naked  soil  in 
fields  and  gardens,  where  they  present  a 
web  of  matted  threads.  One  or  two  are 
very  troublesome  In  greenhouses,  by  run- 
ning over  the  soil  In  pots  which  contain 
delicate  seedlings.  The  changes  in  the 
spores  produced  by  Impregnation,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  a surrounding 
membrane,  have  been  closely  observed  by 
Prlngshelm,  whose  observations  should  be 
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compared  with  those  of  Thu  rot  on  the  Im- 
pregnation of  the  spores  In  Vacua.  Little 
1*  known  of  exotic  species,  a*  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  recognise  them  from  dried 
specimens,  which  lose  all  their  distinctive 
characteristics.  [M.  J.  BJ 

VArQCELI.MA.  A genus  of  Bosaccot. 
comprising  a Mexican  tree,  with  entire 
saw-toothed  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  white 
Bowers.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  Is  hemi- 
spherical, Its  limb  five-parted  ; petals  live ; 
stvmens  fifteen  to  twenty.  Inserted  with 
the  petals  Into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; 
ovary  five-ceiled ; styiesflve,  distinct;  stig- 
mas capitate ; fruit  capsular  flve-valved, 
surrounded  by  the  persistent  calyx  ; seeds 
ten,  winged  above.  [M.  T.  MJ 

VATjTHIERA.  A genns  of  cyperaceona 
plants  belonging  to  the  trilie  Rhyneho- 
eptrrea.  Inflorescence  in  crowded  spikelets; 
scales  Imbricated  spathe-ilke  one  flowered, 
the  exterior  ones  empty;  stamens  three; 
nut  bluntly  triquetrous.  V.  australis,  a 
native  of  Sew  Zealand,  Is  the  only  species 
described.  [D.  MJ 

VACVAN.  Abclmotchiu  esculentui. 
VAV.EA.  A genus  of  Utllaear,  peculiar 
to  the  Tonga  and  Keejee  Islands,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  species,  both  trees  of 
middle  size,  having  alternate  and  (unlike 
most  Meliatrit)  simple  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  paniculate  and  white;  the  calyx  Is 
four  to  seven-cleft ; the  petals  short  free, 
and  four  to  seven  In  numtier;  the  fruit  a 
round  three  to  four-celled  berry.  [B.  8.3 

VEGETABLE.  Of  the  nature  of  a plant. 
Also  applied  in  a special  sense  to  any  es- 
culent plant. 

VEGETABLE  BRIMSTONE.  Lycopo- 
dium powder. 

VEGETABLE  GOLD.  An  acid  extracted 
from  the  roots  of  Trixis  Pipizahuae. 

VEGETABLE  HAIR.  Tillandsia  usneoi- 
det. 

VEGETABLE  IVORT.  The  albnmen  of 
the  uut  of  Phytelephas  macrocarpa. 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  Thatdlvlslon 
of  organic  nature  which  comprises  plants 

VEGETABLE  LEATHER,  Euphorbia 
punicea. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW.  The  Ruccade 
Gourd,  a variety  of  Cucurbita  Pepo;  also 
Pertra  gratissima. 

VEGETABLE  SHEEP.  Eaoulia  arimicL 
VEGETABLE  SILK.  A cotton-ilke  ma- 
terial obtained  from  the  seed-pods  of  Cho- 
risia  speciota. 

VEGETABLE  TALLOW.  A fatty  sub- 
stance obtained  from  Stiilingia  neb  if  era, 
Vateria  indiea,  and  other  plants. 

VEGETABLE  WAX.  A ceraceons  ex- 
cretion obtained  from  different  parts  of 
various  plants,  as  the  coating  on  the 
fruits  of  Myrica  eeri/era. 


VEGETATE.  To  grow,  after  the  manner 
of  a plant. 

VEGETATION.  A term  applied  to  plants 
in  general. 

VEILED.  The  same  as  Velste. 

VEILLEC3E.  (FrJ  Colehicum  autum- 
nal*. 

VEINED.  Traversed  by  veins,  as  the 
parenchyma  of  a leaf. 

VEINIXG.  The  arrangement  of  veins. 

VEINLESS.  Having  no  veins. 

VE1NLET8.  Veins  of  the  smallest  sire. 

VEINS.  The  flbrovascular  tissue  of 
leaves,  through  which  sap  is  carried  into 
■ the  parenchyma.  Co  rial  or  primary  rein* 
are  such  as  spring  from  the  midrib;  ex- 
| tt-mal  reins  are  those  next  the  edge. 

VEITCHIA.  This  name  was  originally 
proposed  by  Herbert  for  Barbaemia  rtjua- 
mota.  It  has  since  been  applied  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  a curious  Japanese  conifer,  of 
which  imperfect  specimens  only  were 
available  for  examination ; but  this  has 
now  ljeen  shown  by  Professor  Oliver  to  be 
nothing  hut  a monstrous  condition  of 
some  Japanese  conifer,  thename  of  which 
has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  [T.  M.] 

VELAME  DO  CAMPO.  Croton  campe. s- 
tris. 


VELAR.  (Vr.)  Erysimum. 

VELARET.  (Fr.)  Sisymbrium  Irio. 

VELATE.  Partially  concealed  from 
view ; veiled. 

VELEZIA.  A small  genus  of  Caryophyl- 
lacea’,  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  It 
Is  nearly  allied  to  Tiinira,  but  has  a more 
slender  calyx,  and  almost  always  only  five 
stamens.  They  are  annuals,  with  squarrose- 
ly  and  dirbotnmously-branching  stems, 
linear  subulate  opposite  leaves,  and  soli- 
tary axillary  red  flowers  on  short  rigid 
peduncles.  [J.  T.  6.] 

VELLA.  A genus  of  Crueiferce,  from  the 
western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
consisting  of  erect  pilose  shrubs,  with 
obovate  leaves,  and  erect  subterminal 
raeemes  of  yellow  flowers.  The  pouch  is 
two-valved  ovate  compressed,  crowned  by 
the  persistent  style ; seeds  one  or  two  in 
each  cell.  [J.  T.  SJ 

VELLANGA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Wood  Apple,  Feronia  elephantum. 

VELLEJA.  A genus  of  Australian  herbs, 
belonging  to  the  Coodeniaea r,  and  distin- 
guished by  their  three  to  four-leaved  un- 
equal calyx,  by  the  corolla-tube  being  split 
at  the  end  with  a two-lipped  limb,  by  the 
distinct  anthers  and  undivided  stigma, and 
by  the  presence  of  a gland  between  the  two 
front  stamens.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
Euthales.  [T.  MJ 

VELLOMARDOO.  An  Indian  wood, 
Termiualia  alata. 
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VELLOZIA.  A genus  of  llamudoracca, 
chiefly  Brazilian,  having  leafy  dlchoto- 
lnously-branclied  stems,  bearing  linear  or 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  arranged  either 
spirally  or  In  three  rows,  rarely  In  a di- 
stichous manner.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white  blueor  violet,  and  solitary.  The  peri- 
anth-tube iseonuate  with  tbeovary,  its  limb 
six-parted  and  campauulate  ; the  stamens 
are  sometimes  six  in  number  free,  some- 
times Indeflnitc  and  collected  in  clusters. 
The  ovary  isinferior  three-celled,  the  style 
triquetrous  and  tripartite,  and  the  stigtna 
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capitately  trigonous.  The  capsule  is  sub- 
globose,  with  numerous  seeds.  There  are 
two  groups  included  in  the  genus  : Xero- 
phyta,  which  are  those  with  six  free  sta- 
mens; and  Vellozia  proper,  in  which  the 
stamens  are  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four,  In  three  or  six  phalanges,  - 
naked  or  coalescent  with  scales  at  the  base. 
These  plants  are  so  abundant  as  to  give  a : 
character  to  the  dry  mountain  regions  of 
Brazil,  V.  compacta  Is  a fair  representa- 
tive of  the  family.  (T.  M.) 

VELLUS.  The  stipe  of  certain  fun- 
gals. 

V E I.O. VI A.  The  acorns  of  Qucrcus  JSai- 
lops. 

VELOTE,  (Fr.)  Dilltoynia, 

VELTHEIMIA.  A genns  of  Litiaeea 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  comprises 
bulbous  herbs,  with  lanceolate  undulated 
leaves,  and  a scape  bearing  a raceme  of 
nodding  flowers,  usually  fawn-coloured  and 
white  or  green.  The  perianth  Is  cylin- 
drical tubular,  with  a vpry  short  slx- 
tootlied  limb.  The  capsule  Is  three-winged, 
the  seeds  subsolltary  In  each  cell,  with  a 
hard  black  seed-coat.  V.  viridifolia  and 
V.  glauca  are  sometimes  cultivated,  and 
arc  tolerably  hardy.  [J.  t.  8.] 

VELDM.  The  annulus  of  certain  fungals. 

VELUMEN.  The  velvety  coating  form- 
ed over  some  leaves,  by  short  soft  hairs. 

VELUTIN0C8.  Veivety;  having  a hairy 


surface,  which  in  texture  resembles  velvet, 
as  in  Rochea  cuccinea. 

VELVET-BUR.  Priva  tchinata. 

VELVET-FLOWER.  Amaranthus  caw- 
datus. 

VELVET-LEAF.  Cioampelos  Pntfira ; 
also  Sida  Abutilan  and  Lavatera  arbt/rca. 

VELVET-SEED.  Quettarda  clliptica. 

VELVETY.  The  same  as  Velutinous. 

VELVOTE  FAC88E.  (Fr.)  L inaria  spu- 
ria. — VRAIE.  Linaria  Elatine. 

VENVE.  The  Veins  of  plants. 

VENATICA,  or  VINATICO.  One  of  the 
shipbuilding  woods  recognised  at  Lloyds  J 
a coarse  kind  of  mahogany  obtained  in 
Madeira  from  Persea  indica. 

VENATION.  The  arrangement  of  veins 
in  a leaf  or  other  organ. 

VENF.FICIUM,  Plants  like  animals  are 
liable  to  he  affected  by  poisonous  sub- 
stances, whether  In  a liquid  or  gaseous 
form,  and  it  often  becomes  a matter  of 
considerable  importance  on  civil  trials  to 
be  aide  to  give  accurate  Information  on  the 
subject.  Where  poisons  In  a solid  form 
are  liable  to  rapid  dissolution,  where  a 
strong  solution  is  present,  or  the  atmo- 
sphere highly  Impregnated  with  gaseous 
elements,  rapid  destruction  will  takeplace: 
but  a more  gradual  decay  may  be  produced 
by  the  constant  presence  of  noxious  mat- 
ter, as  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  treeB 
In  large  towns,  or  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  extensive  gas  or  other  chemical  works. 
The  taint  may  be  communicated  Imme- 
diately, by  admission  of  the  noxious  air, 
through  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaves, 
or  by  absorption  from  the  soil.  In  some 
cases,  as  In  subjection  to  the  fumes  of 
ignited  brimstone,  death  is  almost  imme- 
diate. 

Poisons  sometimes  affect  the  Irritability 
of  plants,  as  in  the  repression  of  the  curious 
motions  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant. 
Fungi  are  in  some  cases  unaffected  by 
poisons  which  would  destroy  phasnogams. 
They  appear,  for  Instance,  in  tail-pits, 
where  no  phssnogam  could  exist,  and  many 
moulds  are  developed  in  solutions  of  poi- 
sonous metallic  salts,  as  of  copper  arsenic 
and  mercury.  The  metal  Is  sometimes  de- 
posited on  the  threads  In  a solid  form  by 
a sort  of  electrotyping.  Plants  also  are 
sometimes  injured  by  substances  which  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  others.  Rho- 
dodendrons, for  instance,  have  an  antipa- 
thy to  lime,  as  Is  sometimes  curiously  evi- 
denced in  Wales,  In  districts  where  geologi- 
cal formations  abounding  In  or  destitute 
of  lime  happen  to  be  contiguous.  [M.  J.  B.J 

VENGAY.  An  Indian  name  for  the  as- 
tringent gum-resin  of  Plcrocarpuc  Marsu- 
pium. 

VENIDICM.  A genus  of  Cape  herbs,  of 
the  family  Compositce.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally somewhat  woolly  ; the  Involucre  Is 
bell-shaped,  and  consists  of  numerous 
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leafy  scales  outside,  the  Inner  ones  being 
membranous  ; the  receptacle  is  Hat,  usually 
destitute  of  scales;  the  corollas  of  the  ray 
ligulate,  female,  those  of  the  disk  tubular, 
perfect.  The  acbenes  are  smooth,  each 
with  three  dorsal  wings,  the  two  side  ones 
with  infolded  margins,  and  larger  than 
the  central  one,  which  Is  straight.  Pappus 
none,  or  of  four  small  settles.  [M.  T.  MJ 

VENIVEL.  Coscinium  fenestratum. 

VENOSE.  Having  many  branched  veins, 
as  In  reticulated  leaves.  Indirectly  venose 
is  when  lateral  veins  are  combined  within 
the  margin,  and  emit  other  little  veins. 

VENTENATIA.  Theonly  known  species 
of  tills  genus  of  Temstriimiaceee  is  a native 
of  Benin,  on  the  coast  of  Western  Tropical 
Africa.  It  forms  a small  tree,  and  has  egg- 
i shaped  taper-pointed  stalked  glaucous 
I leaves,  and  large  scarlet  flowers,  having  a 
: trilobed  calyx,  eleven  or  twelve  spread- 
ing  oblong  petals  blunt  at  the  top  and 
; tapering  to  the  base,  numerous  free  sta- 
mens, a five-celled  ovary  containing  nume- 
rous ascending  ovules  attarhed  to  the 
central  angle,  and  a simple  long  style  bear- 
ing a somewhat  flve-lobed  stigma.  [A.  S.] 

VENTILAGO.  A name,  derived  from  the 
Latin  words  ventilo  • to  blow  ’ and  ago  1 to 
drive  away,’  given  to  a small  genus  of 
Rhamnacece,  in  consequence  of  its  fruits 
terminating  in  an  oblong  fiat  thin  wing,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  scattered  by  the 
wind.  These  fruits  are  one-seeded  woody  1 
nuts,  seated  upon  or  surrounded  by  the  per- 
sistent base  of  the  calyx.  The  species  all 
belong  to  the  tropics  of  the  Eastern  Heml- 
! Bphere,  and  are  tall  climbing  shrubs  with 
stiff  wooily  branches,  and  alternate  short-  1 
stalked  leathery  feather-veined  leaves, 
which  are  marked  on  the  upper  side  with  ; 
close  transverse  veinlets.  The  flowers  grow 
in  small  axillary  or  terminal  panicles,  and 
have  a spreading  five-cleft  calyx,  five  pe- 
tals, as  many  stamens,  and  a two-celled 
ovary  immersed  in  the  flat  fleshy  disk,  and 
terminating  upwards  in  two  short  conical 
styles  or  stigmas. 

T.  maderaxpatana,  a common  plant  in 
Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  found 
also  InTenasseritu,  is  employed  by  the  na- 
tive dyers  of  Mysore  for  producing  an 
orange-red  dye.  Another  Indian  species, 
V.  calyculata,  a native  of  the  centra!  and 
northern  parts  of  India,  has  until  recently 
been  confounded  with  V.  maderaspatana, 
and  Is  probably  equally  serviceable  for  dye- 
ing purposes.  [A.  SJ 

VENTRAL.  Belonging  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  anything,  as  a vertical  section, 
which  is  the  line  running  down  the  front 
of  a carpel  on  the  side  next  the  axis. 

VENTRICOSE.  Swelling  unequally  on 
one  side,  as  the  corolla  of  many  labiate 
and  personate  plants. 

VENUL.E  PROPRI.E.  The  veinlets 
which  first  leave  the  costal  or  primary 
veins. 

VENUS'  BATH.  Dipsacus  sylvestris : so 


named  from  water  collecting  In  the  con- 
nate bases  of  the  opposite  leaves. 

VENUS’  COMB.  Scandix  Pecten-venerir. 

VENUS’  FLYTRAP.  Pionwa  musci- 
pula. 

VENUS’  HAIR.  Adiantum  Capillus- 
veneris. 

VENTS’  LOOKING-GLASS.  Specularid 
Speculutn. 

VENUS’  NAVELWOBT.  Omphaiodes 
lini/olia. 

VEPRIS.  A genus  of  Rutacete,  compris- 
ing a smalt  tree  native  of  the  Mauritius. 
The  flowers  are  of  a whitish  colour,  the 
males  and  females  on  the  ends  of  different 
branches.  The  calyx  is  short,  four-parted  ; 
petals  four,  longer  than  the  calyx,  spread- 
ing. In  themalesareelghtstamens,  those 
1 opposite  to  the  petals  being  dwarfer  than 
the  rest,  all  inserted  on  a short  stalk  su|>- 
pbrtlng  the  four  rudimentary  ovaries.  In 
1 the  females  the  ovaries  are  placed  on  a 
I short  gland-like  eight-lobed  stalk,  or  gyno- 
phore  surrounded  by  eight  minute  scales. 
The  fruit  is  fleshy  dotted,  four-furrowed 
and  four-celled.  The  generic  name  is  deriv- 
ed from  tho  Greek  vepres,  a ‘briar’  or 
! ‘bramble.’  [M.  T.  M.J 

VERATRTA,  or  VERATRINE.  An  acrid 
alkaline  principle  found  in  Veratrum  and 
Asograsa. 

VERATRUM.  A genus  of  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  mountainous  regions  of 
Enrope  and  North  America.  The  genus  is 
included  in  the  order  Melanthnccre,  and 
comprises  plants  with  creeping  roots,  erect 
stalks,  ovate  pointed  leaves,  and  panicles 
of  polygamous  flowers.  The  perianth  has 


six  spreading  lobes  and  a very  short  tube;  | 
there  are  six  stamens,  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  segments,  the  anthers  opening 
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transversely;  ana  the  capsule  Is  three- 
horned.  These  plants  are  remarkable  for 
their  powerfully  acrid  properties.  The  one 
best  known  is  V.  album,  called  White  Helle- 
■ bore,  although  It  has  little  iu  common 
| with  the  true  hellebore  i llelleborus ) except 
acridity.  The  rootstocks  of  V.  album  are 
collected  In  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  for 
i medicinal  purposes.  They  are  extremely 
acrid,  and  In  poisonous  doses  produce  ltt- 
Hammstlon  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  finally  insensibility  and  death.  The 
drug  is  rarely  employed  In  this  country. 
Its  effects  seem  to  he  due  to  the  presence 
of  veratria,  an  acrid  alkaline  substance 
(see  Asagra:, Hardeners  make  use  of 
F.  album  iiowdered  to  destroy  caterpillars. 
F.  ft  rid?,  a North  American  species,  is  used 
for  similar  purposes,  but  seems  rather  less 
j powerful  than  the  European  plant.  Besides 
| those  above  mentioned,  other  species  are 
' in  cultivation,  many  of  them  handsome  ob- 
jects when  in  bloom.  Although  contain- 
ing so  powerful  a poison,  slugs  and  snails 
seem  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  leaves 
of  these  plantB.  [M.  T.  M.J 

VEIiBACHINA.  The  Mexican  name  of 
Phytolacca  octandra. 

VERBASCITM.  The  Mullein  genus  Is 
distinguished  from  Its  congeners  in  the 
tribe  Verbatceac,  and  indeed  from  almost 
the  entire  order  of  Scrnph ula riacere,  by 
having  live  fertile  stamens.  Its  flowers 
havoadeeplyflve-cleftorflve-parted  calyx, 
a very  short-tubed  corolla  with  five  broad 
rounded  slightly  unequal  lobes,  stamens 
with  all  the  filaments  woolly  or  the  two 
lower  ones  smooth,  and  a thlckish  style 
flattened  towards  the  point.  The  genus  Is 
widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  Western 
and  Central  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa. 
An  immense  number  of  species  have  been 
described,  but  many  of  them  are,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bentham,  merely  varieties, 
though  he  himself  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  eighty-three  true  species  and  nine 
doubtful  ones.  Six  are  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain.  They  are  tall  erect  strong-growing 
herbs,  usually  lasting  for  two  years, 
and  are  frequently  covered  all  over  with 
thick  wool.  Their  leaves  are  alternate 
coarse  and  more  or  less  toothed,  the 
root-leaves  very  large  and  stalked,  while 
those  of  the  stem  become  gradually  small- 
er towards  the  summit,  and  have  no  dis- 
tinct stalks.  The  yellow  brown  purple 
or  rarely  white  flowers  arc  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  are  succeeded  by  globular  or 
egg-shaped  fruits,  which  split  through  the 
partition  Into  two  valves. 

The  thick  woolly  leaves  of  F.  Thap/me, 
the  Great  Mullein,  have  a mucilaginous 
bitterish  taste,  and  a decoction  of  them  is 
employed  in  domestic  practice  In  catarrhs 
and  diarrhoea.  They  are  also  used  as  emol- 
lient applications  to  hard  tumours,  and  in 
pulmonary  complaints  In  cattle— hence  one 
of  its  popular  names  Is  Bullock's  Lung- 
wort. The  ancient  Greeks  are  said  to  have 
used  the  leaves  as  lamp-wicks,  while  tho 
Homans,  who  called  the  plant  * candelarla,' 
dipped  its  stalks  In  suet  to  burn  at  fune- 


rals. The  English  name,  Hig-taperor  High-  I 
taper,  apia-ars  to  allude  to  a similar  use. 
This  was  a famous  plant  with  the  witches 
of  old,  whence  It  has  sometimes  been  ; 
called  Hag-taper.  [A.  8.J 

VERBENACE.-E.  ( Fif ices,  Ferbcties).  An 
order  of  mouopetalous  dicotyledons,  con- 
sisting of  treeB  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  the 
leaves  (at  least  the  lower  ones)  usually 
opposite  without  stipules,  and  flowers  in 
terminal  spikes  heads  or  panicles,  or  in 
opposite  cymes  or  clusters.  They  closely 
resemble Labiatcc  In  thelrtubularor  campa- 
nulate  calyx,  in  their  corolla  being  for  the 
most  part  Irregularly  flve-lobed.  In  their 
stamens  being  either  two  or  four  in  pairs, 
and  in  their  two  or  four  ovules  being  en- 
closed In  as  many  cells ; but  they  differ  in 
their  ovary,  w hich  Is  not  lobed,  and  has  a 
j terminal  style.  They  also  rarely  have  the 
aromatic  properties  of  Labiatie,  the  upper 
leaves  are  occasionally  alternate,  the  ovules  ; 
are  not  always  erect,  and  the  fruit  rarely 
separates  into  distinct  seed-llke  nuts. 

| The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  tropi- 
cal or  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  very  few  being 
■ fouud  In  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  or  North  , 
Amerlea.  They  are  distributed  Into  above  j 
forty  genera,  arranged  in  three  principal  , 
tribes  1.  Yerbenta \ with  a racemose  spi- 
cate  or  capitate  Inflorescence  and  erect  , 
ovules;  sixteen  genera,  of  which  Verbena,  ' 
Lippia,  and  Lantana  are  the  most  nume-  I j 
rous  In  species.  To  this  tribe  should  also  I 
he  referred  1’hryma,  a curious  Norch  ■ I 
American  and  Asiatic  herb  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convolute  cotyledons  of  Its  I 
seeds,  some  botanists  separate  Into  an 
order  by  Itself  called  Phrymaccte.— 2.  I 
Fife  a,  with  a cymose  inflorescence  and 
luterally-attached  ovules;  this  comprises 
twenty  genera,  amongst  which  the  most 
important  are  Tectema,  Callicarpa,  Cleroden- 
dnrn,  and  Filer.— 3.  Avicennieie,  with  pen- 
dulous ovules,  confined  usually  to  the 
genus  Avicennia,  but  which  might  well 
include  the  tlyopirracecr,  which  most  bota- 
nists regard  as  a distinct  order. 

VERBENA.  A genusof  Yerbenacetr,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  species  of  herbs  or 
shrubs  scattered  over  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  world,  being 
specially  abundant  in  America  and  rarer  in 
Asia.  They  have  opposite  leaves,  and  ses- 
sile hracteatcd  flowers,  in  single  or  often 
panlcled  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  The 
calyx  Is  tubular  and  flve-tootbed,  with  one 
[ of  the  teeth  often  shorter  than  the  rest;  the 
corolla  also  tubular,  straight  or  more  gene- 
rally curved,  with  aspreading  llmh,  some- 
I what  unequally  flve-cleft ; the  stamens  In- 
cluded, the  upper  pair  sometimes  without 
anthers ; the  style  slender,  and  the  stigma 
capitate.  The  ripe  fruit  splits  Into  two  or 
four  seed-llke  nutlets,  each  containing  a 
single  seed.  [W.  C.] 

Various  species  of  this  genus  and  Innu- 
merable varieties  are  extensively  culti- 
vated for  their  fragrance  and  beauty;  but 
the  remarkable  virtues  which  the  common 
Verbena  was  In  olden  times  reputed  to 
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i posse**  are  apparently  imaginary.  The 
common  name  of  V.  officinalis,  Vervain  or 
Vervein,  our  only  native  species.  Is  derived 
] from  the  Celtic  ferfean,  from /cr  • to  drive 
away  ' and  faen  ‘ a stoue,'—  the  herb  having 
| been  much  used  In  affections  of  the 
bladder,  and  particularly  In  calculus,  per- 
haps for  no  better  reason  than  that  It  is 
usually  found  growing  amongst  rubbish 
[ or  In  stony  places.  The  flowers  were  for- 
i merly  held  In  great  repute,  like  those  of 
the  Euphrasia  or  eyebrlght,  as  a remedy 
for  defective  vision ; in  both  cases  the 
pretty  bright-eyed  corolla  was  supposed 
to  point  to  their  uses. 

Vervein  has  ever  been  held  to  be  ‘ an 
herb  of  grace,'  and  so  highly  was  It  es- 
teemed that  people  are  said  to  have  worn 
It  about  the  person— a correspondent  in 
Notes  and  Queries  says,  as  a remedy  against 
blasts,  but  we  have  been  taught  also  for 
general  good  luck  ; though  to  make  it  prre 
perly  effective,  so  says  the  correspondent 
just  referred  to,— 

■ When  they  gather  it  for  this  purpose, 
flrste  they  crosse  the  herbe  with  their 
hand,  and  then  they  blcsse  it  thus : 

Hallowed  be  thou,  Vervein 

A«  thou  growest  on  the  ground. 

For  in  the  Mount  of  Calvary, 

There  thou  wa*  Srvt  found. 

Thou  healedvt  our  Saviour  Jeaut  Chriit, 

A, id  naunchedat  HU  bleeding  wound  ; 

In  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoit, 

I take  thee  from  the  ground  i * 

■ We  doubt  whether  botanists  will  agree 
: as  to  the  locality  just  given  for  Vervein, 

but  In  America  are  several  siicrles  from 
which  the  infinite  varieties  of  our  garden 
Verbenas  have  been  derived.  [J.  B.] 

VERBENA.  The  A toy  si  a cstriadara  Is  the 
I Lemon-scented  Verbena  of  the  gardens. 

I The  Verbena  of  the  perfumers,  so  much 
prized  for  Its  lemon-like  scent.  Is  the  lemon- 
i I grass,  Andropogim  Schctuanthus  or  A.  citra- 
I turn,  from  which  the  • oil  of  verbena'  is 
extracted. 

VERBESINA.  A rather  extensive  Ame- 
rican genus  of  Composing,  the  type  of  one 
of  the  divisions  ( Verbesinece)  of  the  large 
tribe SenecUmidea.  It  Is  characterised  by 
Its  flower-heads  being  surrounded  by  an 
Involucre  composed  of  two  or  more  series 
of  scales,  the  florets  being  seated  on  a flat 
or  convex  chaffy  disk  or  receptacle  ;by  the 

■ style-branches  being  fringed  towards  the 
top,  and  ending  In  conical  appendages  sand 
also  by  the  fruits  or  achenes  being  flat- 
tened and  generally  winged  at  the  edges, 
and  furnished  with  two  stiff  awns  at  the 
top.  The  species  vary  from  herbs  to 
shrubs  or  even  small  trees,  sometimes 
growing  as  high  as  twenty  feet ; and  have 
toothed  or  pinnately-lohed  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  and  yellow  or  rarely  white 
flowers ; sometimes  the  ray  florets  are 
white,  and  the  rest  pale-yellow.  Very  few 
possess  any  Interest  beyond  the  botanical 
characters.  The  Ram  til  of  India  was 
formerly  referred  to  this  genus,  and  Is 
frequently  found  mentioned  under  the 
name  V.  saliva  In  modern  botanical  workB, 


though  long  ago  separated  under  the  name  ' 
ot  Ouizotia  oleifera.  The  Mexicans  use  a de- 
coction of  the  Capitaneja  (V.  Capitaneja), 
as  a vulnerary,  applying  it  to  the  sores 
caused  by  the  saddle  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  mules.  See  Ouizotia  [A.  SJ 

VERDAN.  (Fr.l  A kind  of  Olive. 
VERDIAN.  (Fr.)  Salix  monandra. 
VERDIGRIS-GREEN.  Deep  green,  with 
a mixture  of  blue. 

VERDOLE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  Olive. 

VERDURE  DE  MER.  (Fr.)  I'yrola  ro- 
tundijolia. 

VERGE  DE  JACOB.  (Fr.)  Aspkodelus 
tuberosws.  — DE  PASTEUR.  Bipsacus 
pilosus.  — D'OR.  Solidayo  virya  aurea. 
— 8ANGUINE.  Comus  sanyuinea. 

VERGERETTE,  or  VEItGEROLLE.  (Fr.) 
Eriyeron. 

VERGNE,  or  VERNE.  (Fr.)  Ainu*  ylu-  | 
tinoea. 

VERMICULAR.  Worm-shaped  ; thick, 
and  almost  cylindrical,  but  bent  In  differ- 
ent places,  as  the  roots  of  Polyyanum  Bis- 
torta  and  the  spadix  of  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum. 

VERMILLON-PLANTE.  (Ft.-) Phytolacca. 

VERNALIS,  VERNUa  Appearing  in 
the  spring  of  the  year. 

VERNATION.  .The  manner  in  which 
leaves  are  arranged  within  the  leaf-bud. 

VERNICOSE.  Covered  with  a natural 
varnish. 

VERNIMBOK.  (Fr.)  The  Pernambuco 
dyewood. 

VERNIS  DU  CANADA.  (Fr.)  Rhus 
radicans.  — DU  JAPON.  Ailantus  ytan- 
dulosus.  — DE  LA  CHINE.  Calophyllum 
Auyia. 

VERNIX.  Thuja  articulates. 

VERNONELLA.  A somewhat  shrubby 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  Composites.  Itis  a 
native  of  Natal,  and  has  linear  sessile 
leaves,  solitary  terminal  heads  of  flowers, 
surrounded  by  a hemispherical  Involucre 
of  numerous  membranous  coloured  scales, 
the  outer  of  which  are  oblong.  Irregularly 
notched,  the  Inner  more  lanceolate.  The 
receptacle  is  somewhat  convex  scaleless, 
pitted:  corolla  regularly  flve-cleft;  branch- 
es of  the  style  awl-shaped,  hispid  ; fruits 
cylindrical,  hairy ; pappus  in  two  rows,  the 
outer  serrated.tbe  Inner  feathery.  [M.T.M.] 

VERNONI ACE.E.  One  of  the  large 
tribes  of  Composite,  characterised,  with 
few  exceptions,  by  alternate  leaves,  rayless 
flower-heads,  and  long  subulate  stigmatic 
branches  to  the  style.  The  species  are 
numerous  In  America,  with  a few  others 
dispersed  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
Old  World. 

VERNONIA.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
genera  of  the  large  order  Composites’,  and 
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] the  type  of  the  tribe  Vemaniacea,  cha- 
I racterised  by  having  a cylindrical  style, 
i with  tapering  branches  covered  all  over 
with  baistles.  It  has  a wide  geographical 
range,  Its  representatives  occurring  in 
most  parts  of  the  warm  regions  of  the 
world,  but  abounding  in  the  greatest  num- 
lier  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I ' i 'Wards 
of  400  species  are  described,  differing 
greatly  in  habit  and  general  appearance, 
some  being  annual  and  others  perennial 
herbs,  and  some  erect  and  others  climbing 
shrubs,  while  a few  attain  the  size  of  small 
trees.  Their  leaves  are  alternate ; and 
their  flower-heads  usually  In  terminal 
cymes  or  panicles,  each  head  consisting  of 
numerous  tor  rarely  of  only  a few)  tubular 
equal  perfect  florets,  generally  of  a pur- 
plish or  blue  colour.  The  achenes  are 
angular  rarely  cylindrical,  mostly  marked 
with  parallel  longitudinal  raised  lines, 
and  crowned  with  a usually  double  pappus, 
consisting  of  an  Inner  series  of  hair-like 
bristles  surrounded  b,v  very  much  shorter 
scaly  ones.  Very  few  of  these  plants  appear 
to  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  In 
Southern  India  a solid  green-coloured  nil, 
or  fat.  Is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
seeds  of  V.  anthelmintica,  an  annual  spec  ies 
common  In  many  partsof  that  country.  V. 
cinerea  Is  employed  medicinally  by  Hindoo 
doctors,  a decoction  of  it  being  used  in 
Intermittent  fevers.  [A.  8.] 

VERONICA.  A large  genus  of  Scrophu- 
lariacece,  comprising  herbs  or  underslirubs 
widely  distributed  through  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions  of  the  globe.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  or  whorled  ; and  the  flowers 
grow  In  axillary  or  terminal  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes, the  corolla  having  a very  short  tube, 
and  a rotate  four-cleft  limb;  the  stamens 
are  only  two  In  number ; and  the  capsule 
Is  flattened. 

The  species  are  numerous  and  ornamen- 
tal, the  British  ones  being  all  herbaceous. 
Amongthem  may  be  mentioned  V.rpicata, 
with  terminal  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  often 
cultivated  In  gardens.  V.  Anagallis  grows 
In  ditches,  and  has  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
axillary  clusters  of  flowers  ; and  V.  Becca- 
bunga  Is  alsofound  in  moist  places, and  has 
rather  fleshy  blunt  leaves,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  antiscorbutic.  The  curious 
name  of  this  plant  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  old  word  beck  ‘a  rill  or  ditch,' 
and  bung  'a  purse.'  V.  Chamcedrys,  the 
Germander  Speedwell,  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  our  wild  flowers,  has  coarsely-toothed 
leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of  large  deep- 
blue  blossoms.  The  cultivated  species  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  being  handsome 
hardy  border  plants.  Some  of  the  New 
Zealand  Shrubby  kinds  (as  V.  sulici/olia, 
epcciosa,  Ilulkeana,  he.)  are  particularly 
handsome  as  greenhouse  plants.  [M.  T.  M.J 

vfiROXIQlTE.  (Fr.l  Veronica.  — DES 
JARDINIERS.  Lychnis  Ftoe-cueuli.  — 
FEMELLE,  or  PETIT  CH^NE.  Veronica 
Chamirdrys.  — GERMAN  DREE.  Veronica 
Teucrium. 

VERPA.  A genus  of  Fungi,  closely  allied 


to  ACorchella,  but  distinguished  by  the  rap 
being  hollow  or  inflated  below,  and  equally 
depressed  all  round.  The  surface  is  nearly 
even  or  wrinkled,  but  never  pitted  as  In 
the  morels.  The  species  are  few  In  number, 
and  two  only  have  been  gathered  In  this 
country.  Of  these  we  once  gathered  F. 
digitaliformis  in  abundance,  but  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  we  have  visited 
the  original  spot  annually  without  finding 
a single  specimen.  Nothing  is  said  of  its 
esculent  qualities,  but  It  Is  probably  as 
wholesome  as  morels.  [M.  J.  B.J 

VERRCC.E.  Warts;  sessile  elevations 
of  a glandular  nature. 

VERRUCIFORM.  Shaped  like  a wart. 

VERRUCARIASI.  A natural  order  of 
j lichens  belonging  to  the  division  whose 
fruit  is  In  the  form  of  perithecli  ( Angio - 
carpi).  These  are  scattered  and  immersed 
in  the  tballus,  whichlscontlnuous.andnot 
furnished  with  any  distinct  fertile  pustules 
as  In  Trypetheleu  They  are  mostly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  trunks  of  trees,  though  some- 
\ times  they  grow  on  the  hardest  rocks,  and 
occasionally  on  pebbles  constantly  Im- 
mersed in  water.  The  typical  genus  Ver- 
rncaria  is  distinguished  from  Sphtrriacei 
merely  by  the  thin  crust  producing  go- 
nidla.  in  cases  where  the  crust  has  va- 
| nished  or  Is  abortive,  it  Is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  them.  Species  of  this 
order  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
the  finest  are  Inhabitants  of  the  Tropics, 
where  the  perithecia  sometimes  acquire  a 
considerable  size.  Those  who  wish  for 
i Information  respecting  British  species 
should  consult  Leighton's  work  on  Angio- 
carpous  Lichens,  published  by  the  Ray 
Society.  It  should  he  observed  that  the 
genus  Endolhia,  distinguished  from  Verru-  i 
caria  by  Its  naked  spores,  consists  merelynf 
the  pycnldia  or  spermogoula  of  different 
sporldllferous  lichens.  [M.  J.  B.] 

VERRCCOSE.  Covered  with  warts ; the 
same  nsTubercled. 

VERRCCULARIA.  The  name  of  a Bra- 
zilian shrub  of  the  family  Malpighiacetr. 
The  stipules  are  combined  Into  a sheath 
surrounding  the  stem  ; and  the  flowers  are 
arranged  In  terminal  panicles,  and  are  of 
a yellowish  colour.  The  calyx  Is  deeply  flve- 
i cleft,  and  has  ten  glands : the  petals  are 
five,  stalked  unequal ; stamens  ten,  all  fer- 
tile, the  anthers  provided  with  a wart-like 
appendage  near  the  top ; ovary  three-lobed, 

, with  three  styles  ; fruit  bursting  into  six 
valves.  The  name  of  the  genus  Is  derived 
j from  the  wart-Uke  excrescences  on  the 
j anthers.  [M.  T.  MJ 

VERRUCBLOSE.  Covered  with  little 
warts. 

VERSATILE.  Swinging  freely,  as  the 
oscillating  anthers  of  grasses. 

VER8CHAFFELTIA.  A genus  of  Raima- 
cece,  comprising  a very  handsome  species, 
recently  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
Island  of  Seychelles,  and  at  first  distin- 
guished by  the  temporary  name  of  Regelia 
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majtetica.  The  fnilt  Is  globose  drupaceous,  scarcely  If  at  alt  (1 1 ffo rl n g f rom  A beha.  t o 
with  the  scar  of  the  stlgina  basilar;  the  whioli  the  few  species  hate  been  lucent  y 
cndocarp  is  woody  and  rugose;  the  seed  referred.  See  Abelia. 
erect,  with  vertical  furrows;  the  albumen  vESCE.  (Fr.)  Yicia.  — BLANCHE,  or 
densely  and  profoundly  anastomosantl-  (' \ A 1 ) \ Vicin  saliva.  — EN  KPI. 

ruminate;  and  the  embryo  hasilar,  erect.  vicia  Cracca  _ SAUVAGE.  Vida  se- 
The  species,  called  V.  spUndtda,  has  a simple  • m 

erect  stem,  clothed  with  spreading  black  r „ 

needle-shaped  spines  ; and  the  fronds  are  VESCERON.  (Fr.)  Victa  Cracca. 

broad  and  entire,  with  the  apex  bind,  and  VEST.  Afzrlia  bijuga,  one  of  the  sacred 

the  edges  serrated.  [T.  M.J  trees  of  the  Feejeans. 


VERTEBRATE.  Contracted  at  intervals. 


VESCERON.  (Fr.)  Yicia  Cracca. 

VESI.  Afzelia  bijuga,  one  of  the  sacred 
trees  of  the  Feejeans. 

VESICARTA.  A genus  of  Cruciferer, 


like  the  vertebra  of  animals,  there  being  ; natives  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  dls 


an  articulation  at  each  contraction,  as  In  tingulshed  by  the  globose  or  ovoid  ln- 
some  leaves.  flated  pouch,  with  hemispherical  valves, 

vfrtev  The  summit  of  anv  nart  mid  numerous  seeds  (generally  four  to  six 

VERTEX.  The  summit  oi  any  part.  ]n  eafh  ce|1(  T|iey  Rre  herbs,  sometimes 

VERTICAL.  Placed  Jn  a direction  from  shrubby  at  the  base,  with  oblong  or  linear 
the  base  to  the  apex.  entire  or  rcpand  leaves,  and  terminal  ra- 

VERTICIL.  A whorl ; a ring  of  organs  fh^nghout^fhe™ 

on  the  same  plane.  A spurious  verticil  is  | . lt  has  bladder-like  pouches,  some- 
the  same  as  a Verticillaster.  what  larger  than  a pea.  [J.  T.  80 

1 

ceie.  The  leaves  are  acuminate;  the  flow-  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  the  bulk 
ers  perfect;  calyx  of  two  coloured  sepals  ; [ of  vegetable  tissue  is  built  up. 


petals  four;  stamens  numerous,  in  many  ■ vesICUI 
rows;  ovary  sessile,  three-celled;  stigma  I 
three-lobed,  concave;  fruit  capsular,  three-  v ESICUJ 
valved,  tbree-seeded.  Tills  tree  yields  an  CULATE. 
abundance  of  balsamic  resin.  [M.  T.  MO  j VESICUI 

VERTICILLASTER.  A false  whorl  form-  ' nipcefes.de 
ed  in  labiate  plants  by  the  presence  of  have  then 
short-stalked  or  sessile  cymes  in  the  axils  i little  glob 
: of  opposite  leaves.  and  Asc,'P’ 

! VERTICILL AT.E.  A Llnnaean  natural  VESICUI 
order  equivalent  to  the  more  modern  La-  form,  sc. 


VESICULA.  An  air-cavity. 

VESIOUL.-EFORM,  VESICULAR,  VESI- 
CULATE. Inflated,  bladdery. 

VESICULIFERI.  A synonym  of  Fhyso- 
mycetes,  descriptive  of  those  moulds  which 
liave  their  spores  inclosed  at  first  in  a 
little  globose  transparent  sae,  as  Mucor 
and  Atcophora.  [M.  J.  BO 

VESICULOSE.  The  same  as  Vesiculse- 


biaice.  | VESPERTINUS.  Appearing  in  the  even-  : 

VERTICILLATE.  When  several  bodies  ing. 
form  arlnground  acommon  axis,  as  leaves  VESSE-LOUP.  (Fr.)  Ly  coper  don  Lovista. 
round  a stem,  or  the  sepals  petals  and  sta- 

mens  round  an  ovary.  VESSELS,  bee  \ asa. 

VERTICORDTA.  A genus  of  Chameclau-  VESTIA.  A genus  of  Solanacew,  con- 
ciacetc,  consisting  of  shrubs,  natives  of  tabling  a single  species  frotn  Chili,  an 
South-western  Australia.  Their  leaves  arc  erect  branching  shrub,  having  the  appear- 
ge  n end'  y «o  wd  ed  sm  all  heath-like;  and  anct  of  and  nearly  related  to  Centrum, from 
the  fl. overs  are  white  pink  or  yellow,  in  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  fruit  being 
terminal  corymbs,  each  flower  protected  a dry  capsule,  and  not  a berrj.  [W.  CJ 

by  two  concave  bracts,  which  ultimately  virfn  xntivrL  BASTARD 

become  spreading,  and  sometimes  fall  off.  p.  BASTARD  HATCHET  Biser- 

Caly X adherent  to  the  ovary,  its  limb  five- 

lobed,  the  lobes  palraately-divided  and  _ vmilia  — BLADDER  Phaca . 

feathery ; petals  five,  entire  or  palmately-  satire  - CHlCl£ 

divided;  stamens  twenty,  ten  fertile,  ten  riw  - GRASS  Za- 

sterile  alternating  with  the  fertile,  and  J;1;  J’;  — HATCHET  Biserrula. 

having  strap-shaped  or  throe-cleft  flla-  _ jj^rseshoe.’  Ilippocrepis  comosa. 
ments;  ovary  one-celled;  style  filiform  , . £/,'£?.  A„,hyiiia  Vuineraria  — 

fruit  dry  one-celled,  one-seed^,  tndehi- 

gco,lt-  J J JOINT.  A’achyuomene.  TARE.  L'rvum 

VERVATN.  Verbena.  — , BASTARD,  hirsutum. 


merits;  ov»T Implied  ; ; 1 

fruit  dry  one-celled,  one-seed^,  indehi-  ^iL|!DN^fl^^_y“SS?TIVE 
scent.  Lai.  l.  iJi.j  wwxt»p  x’rn'h  Him  m pii  a.  — .TARE.  Krvum 


VERVATN.  Verbena.  — , BASTARD. 
Stachytarpha . 

VERVEINE.  (Fr.)  Verbena.  — \ BOU- 


VETCHLING.  Lathynis. 

VETIVER,  or  VETIVERT.  (Fr.)  The 


QUET  or  DE  MIQUELON.  Verbena  Aub/e-  Khus-khus  grass,  Andropogon  muricatus. 

de/ra. S^U  A NTE.^Pcf  h'crin^fTacea0.1  VETTILEI.  An  Indian  name  for 

DE  ST.  DOMINGUE.  ileliolropium.  Chavica  Betle . 

I VESALEA.  A genus  of  Capri/oliacece , VEUVE.  (Fr.)  Scabiosa  purpurea. 
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VEXILLARY.  An  estivation  In  wlilcli  purposes.  The  rind  of  the  root  Is  used  to 
one  piece  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  make  birdlime. 


and  Is  folded  over  them,  they  being  ar- 
ranged face  to  face,  as  in  papilionaceous 
flowers. 

YEXILLUM.  The  standard  or  fifth  petal 
placed  at  the  back  of  a papilionaceous 
corolla. 

VIBORGIA.  This  name  commemorates 
a Danish  botanist,  and  is  applied  to  a 
genus  of  Leguminosa.  The  species  are 
I natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
have  shrubby  stems,  somewhat  spiny 
i branches,  palmate  leaves,  and  yellow  papl 
llouaceous  (lowers.  The  calyx  is  bell- 
shaped, five-toothed ; the  vexillum  deflect- 
ed, the  wings  shorter  than  the  keel , the 
stamens  ten,  monadelphous , the  ovary 
stalked,  with  six  ovules,  and  a thread-like 
style ; and  the  pod  stalked  compressed 
winged,  leathery  or  membranous,  one  or 
two-seeded.  pa.  T.  M.] 

VIBRISSEA.  A small  genus  of  Fungi 
closely  allied  to  Peziza,  but  remarkable  for 
the  asci  and  thread-shaped  sporidla  bursts 
ing  from  the  hyinenium,  though  still  re- 
maining attached  to  it  so  as  to  render  it 
velvety.  The  only  well-known  species,  V. 
truncorum,  is  of  a golden-yellow  colour,  and 
grows  upon  sticks  or  wood  In  water.  It  is 
very  rare  In  this  country  The  genus  derives 
| its  name  from  the  vibrating  of  thesportdla 
and  asci  on  the  liymenium.  When  taken 
from  the  water  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  but 
when  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  it  Is  soon 
covered  with  threads,  which  are  shot  out  of 
the  hyinenium,  and  wave  to  and  fro  with 
an  oscillating  motion.  This  very  singular 
process  Is  sometimes  continued  for  several 
hours.  [M.  J.  BJ 

VIBURNUM.  An  extensive  genus  of 
Capri/uliacta,  consisting  of  shrubs,  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  but 
not  found  in  tropical  regions.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  and  the  flowers  numerous,  in 
large  terminal  cymes.  Each  flower  has  a 
minutely  flve-toothed  calyx ; a rotate  or 
bell-shaped  corolla,  which  is  flve-lobed  at 
the  edge ; live  stamens ; two  or  three 
nearly  Besslle  stigmas  ; and  an  ovary  pos- 
sessing in  the  young  state  two  or  three 
cells,  but  liecoming  one-celled  and  one- 
seeded  as  It  ripens  into  the  berry.  The 
name  of  the  genus  Is  said  to  be  derived 
from  vieo  * to  tie.*  The  ancients  made  use 
of  the  word  vibuma  to  slgulfy  any  pliant 
branched  plant,  that  could  be  used  for 
tying  or  binding. 

Two  of  the  species  grow  wild  in  Britain, 
V.  Lantnna  and  V.  Opulue.  The  former, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Way- 
faring-tree, is  a large  shrub  generally 
found  growing  In  hedges  or  woods. 
Its  leaves  are  broad,  toothed,  downy  be- 
neath, its  flowers  all  perfect,  and  its  ber- 
ries flattened,  first  red,  then  black.  Tlie 
leaves  and  berries  are  astringent.  The 
latter  are  used  in  Switzerland  In  the 
manufacture  of  Ink,  while  the  former 
yield  with  alum  a yellow  dye.  The  wood  Is 
white  and  hard,  and  useful  for  turuery 


The  other  British  species,  V.  Opulue,  the 
Gueldres  Rose,  has  smooth  three  to  flve- 
lobed  leaves,  and  the  outermost  flowers  are 
destitute  of  stamens,  while  by  way  of  com- 
jiensatlou  the  corolla  is  much  enlarged.  In 
the  cultivated  variety  of  T.  Opulue  all  the  • 
flowers  are  affected  in  this  way,  so  that  the 
inflorescence  becomes  globular— whence 
the  name  Snowball-tree,  by  which  it  Is  fre- 
quently known.  The  red  fruit  Is  very  orna- 
mental in  autumn.  It  is  eaten  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  with  honey  and  flour  A spirit 
is  also  distilled  from  it.  The  branches  yield 
a yellow  dye.  The  wood  is  used  in  Norway  1 
for  making  weavers'  combs,  shoemakers’  [ j 
pegs,  tobacco-pipes,  &c. 

Many  other  kinds  are  grown  in  gardens,  1 
especially  V Tinue,  the  Common  Laures-  : 
tine,  a native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  &c.  : 
In  Corsica  it  forms  large  woods.  Its  leaves 
are  oblong  permanent,  hairy  beneath,  its 
flowers  pinkish  or  white,  appearing  In 
winter,  its  berries  dark-bjue.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  shrub,  from  Its  dense  ever- 
green foliage  and  cheerful  flowers.  There 
are  several  varieties  in  cultivation.  When 
grown  as  a standard  for  hall  or  conserva- 
tory’decoration,  the  Laurestlne  rivals  the 
bay  in  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  excels 
it  in  Its  flowers.  [M  T MJ 

VICENL  Growing  In  twenties.  ■ 

VICIA.  A large  genus  of  papilionaceous 
Leguminoste,  whose  species  are  distributed  I 
throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe,  and  are  occasionally  found  in  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  Tropics,  but  have 
not  hitherto  been  met  with  in  Australia. 
They  are  weak  plants,  generally  of  climbing 
habit,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  latter 
terminate  in  tendrils,  and  have  at  their  ' 
base  lunate  stipules.  The  flowers  are  soli- 
tary tufted  or  In  stalked  clusters.  The 
style  is  cylindrical,  with  a tuft  of  hairs  on 
the  onder-side,  or  with  a slight  downy 
ring  around  the  stigma. 

F.  Faba,  the  common  Field  Bean,  differs 
in  habit  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in 
being  erect ; its  tendrils  are  very  minute, 
and  its  leaves  somewhat  fleshy.  The  flow- 
ers are  large,  white  with  a black  spot,  and 
very  fragrant.  The  pod  Is  leathery,  tumid, 
spongy.  It  Issometlmesconsldered  as  the 
representative  of  a distinct  genus,  Faba  : 
which  see.  Mr.Church  has  recently  shown 
that  there  exists  at  the  base  of  the  ripe 
pod,  on  the  lower  surface,  a minute  aper- 
ture, through  which  an  evaporation  of  i 
water  takes  place,  so  that  the  seeds  become  | 
dry  before  the  dehiscing  of  tiie  pod.  The  f 
plant  is  a native  of  Persia  and  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  hut  is  cultivated  ex- 
tensively in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
glolie.  Its  roots  are  diuretic,  while  its 
seeds,  in  spite  of  their  nutritious  qualities, 
are  not  wholly  destitute  of  poisonous  In-  i 
gredients.  In  this  country  the  ripe  seeds, 
or  beans,  are  used  in  enormous  quantities  ! 
for  feeding  horaes,  and  although  largely 
cultivated  here  for  that  purpose,  yet  a con-  ' 
slderable  bulk  is  imported  from  Egypt.  | 
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In  an  unripe  rendition  they  are  served  up 
at  our  own  tallies. 

F.  gntiva  Is  the  Tare  or  Vetch  of  our 
fanners,  and  Is  extensively  grown  as  fodder 
for  cattle.  It  is  distinguished  from  most 
of  the  species  growing  In  this  country, 
| either  wild  nr  cultivated,  hy  Its  sessile 
solitary  rarely  twin  flowers,  and  by  Its 
smooth  seeds.  V.  angnstifolia  and  F.  Bo- 
\ bartii  are  merely  narrow-leaved  varieties 
of  It.  Several  species  liesldes  the  last- 
| named  are  natives  of  this  country.  One 
of  the  commonest  and  most  beautiful  is  V. 
i 9raecn,  theTufted  Vetch,  which  has  narrow 
tendril-hearing  leaves,  entire  stipules,  and 
stalked  clusters  of  blue  flowers.  V.  sylva- 
tica  Is  not  so  common : Its  flowers  are 
white  or  pink,  and  streaked  with  purple 
veins.  V.  Orctbiw  Is  an  erect  plant  with- 
out tendrils,  liearing  flowers  in  stalked 
clusters.  The  other  species  growing  wild 
in  this  country  are  less  common.  See  also 
• Ebvcm.  [M.  T.  MO 

i VICTORIA.  This  truly  royal  genus  of 
the  Xymphaacm  or  Waterlily  family  In- 
cludes one  or  (as  some  think)  three  species, 
of  the  highest  Interest  from  their  beauty 
andcurlous  conformation.  They  are  aquatic 
plants,  with  thick  fleshy  rootstocks,  mark- 
ed with  the  scars  of  former  leaves,  and 
sending  upwards  numerous  long  cylin- 
drical leafstalks,  which  are  traversed  In  the 
interior  by  several  air-canals,  the  larger  of 
them  arranged  with  much  regularity,  and 
are  thickly  covered  on  the  outside  hy  stout 
conical  prickles.  These  prickles  have  spi- 
ral vessels  and  a small  cavity  in  their  tn- 
i terlor,  opening  by  a little  pore  at  the  top. 
From  the  under-surface  of  the  base  of  the 
leafstalks  numerous  adventitious  rootsare 
given  out.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is  peltate, 
circular  in  outline,  and  when  fully  deve- 
loped six  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Its 
I margin  uniformly  turned  upwards  to  the 
I extent  of  two  or  throe  inches,  so  that  the 
: leaves  when  floating  have  the  appearance 
of  so  many  large  shallow  trays.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  is  of  a rich  green  colour, 
and  studded  with  little  boss-1  Ike  promi- 
nences. The  lower  surface  Is  of  a deep- 
! purple  or  violet  hue,  and  traversed  hy 
i several  very  prominent  nerves,  which  ra- 
diate from  the  centre  to  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  and  are  connected  one  with  another 
hy  smaller  nerves  running  transversely,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  under-surface  is 
divided  hy  compartments  Into  a number 
of  irregularly  quadrangular  spares  or  cells. 
The  nerves  themselves  are  permeated  by 
J air-canals,  and  covered  by  strong  spines. 

' Thus  the  enormous  leaves  are  well  adapted 
to  float  on  the  water,  and  the  extent  of 
surface  exposed  Is  so  great,  that  a con- 
siderable weight  can  he  supported  without 
submerging  them.  Even  a child  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  may  he  borne  up.  If  the  pre- 
caution he  taken  of  first  placing  on  the 
leaf  a small  piece  of  hoard,  to  prevent  the 
feet  from  tearing  and  slipping  through  its 
substance. 

The  flower-stalk  has  a similar  outward  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  the  leaf,  hut  Is  stouter. 


I and  Its  air-canals  arc  arranged  In  a different 
manner.  The  flower-hud  before  expansion 
Is  pear-shaped.  The  calyx  Is  adherent  be- 
low to  the  ovary,  and  is  here  covered  with 
prickles ; its  limb,  however.  Is  destitute  of 
these  appendages,  and  Is  divided  Into  four 
ovate  deciduous  sepals,  of  a rich  purple 
tint  externally,  whitish  internally.  The 
petals  are  very  numerous.  In  several  rows, 
and  (as  in  our  common  waterlily)  exhibit  a 
gradual  transition  In  their  form  to  that  of 
the  stamens,  bo  that  It  Is  somewhat  dlfll- 
I cult  in  all  cases  to  decide  where  tbe  one 
set  of  parts  ceases,  and  the  others  begin. 
The  outer  petals  are  rather  larger  than  the 
seiials  or  lobes  of  the  calyx,  oblong  concave 
and  white,  the  Innerones  gradually  becom- 
ing narrower,  more  pointed,  and  of  a beau- 
tiful deep  rose-colour.  When  fully  expanded 
the  outer  |ietalsare  bent  down  wards,  while  i 
the  central  rose-coloured  ones,  with  the 
stamens,  remain  erect:  and  thus  a noble 
appearance  Is  presented,  as  of  a central 
rose-coloured  crown  supported  by  a series 
of  pure  white  and  most  gracefully-curved 
lietals.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  the  I 
outer  ones  somewhat  lance-shaped,  grace-  | 
fully  curved,  of  a flue  rose-colour,  and  hav-  | 
lug  two  linear  anther-cells  on  tbe  Inner 
face,  near  hut  not  quite  extending  to  the  j 
top.  Within  these  fertile  stamens  are 
other  sterile  ones,  smaller  in  si/.'-,  less 
highly-coloured, arching  over  the  stigmas, 
to  which  they  approximate  also  In  colour 
ard  form.  The  ovary  Is  adherent  to  the 
calyx-tube,  somewhat  globular  or  top- 
shaped,  Its  upper  portion  hollowed  like  a 
cup,  and  presenting  In  the  centre  a little 
rounded  or  conical  knob.  Along  the  upper 
margin  of  the  cup  are  placed  the  stigmas, 
fleshy  pointed  bodies,  somewhat  flattened 
at  the  sides,  and  bent  In  the  middle,  so 
that  their  points  project  over  the  cup 
towards  the  centre.  Each  stigma  lias  a 
prominent  line  along  Its  upper  surface, 
running  down  to  the  central  knob,  which 
Is  thus  the  focus  of  a series  of  ridges, 
radlatlngtowardsthe  Btlgmas.  The  Interior 
of  the  ovary  contains  numerous  cavities 
corresponding  to  the  stigmas,  and  each 
containing  several  ovules.  The  fruit  when 
ripe  Is  a sort  of  globular  berry,  thickly 
beset  with  formidable  prickles.  The  seeds 
escape  hy  the  rottlug  of  tbe  outer  portions 
of  the  fruit. 

These  noble  plants  inhabit  the  tranquil 
rivers  of  South  America,  especially  those 
which  are  tributary  to  the  Amazon.  They 
differ  In  the  size  of  the  seeds  and  other  I 
particulars,  but  when  It  Is  remembered 
how  variable  aquatic  plants  are,  It  Is  better, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  consider  them  as 
forms  of  one  rather  than  as  distinct  species. 

Generlcally  Victoria  is  most  nearly  allied 
to  Eiirpale,  but  It  Is  distinguished  by 
the  deciduous  sepals,  hy  the  gradual  tran-  i 
sltlon  In  the  form  of  the  petals  to  that  of 
the  stamer.s,  by  the  more  numerous  cavi- 
ties of  the  ovary,  and  other  particulars. 
The  leaf  of  Euriiole  Is,  however,  an  exact 
miniature  copy  of  that  of  the  Victoria,  save 
that  It  is  not  turned  up  at  the  margin. 

The  earliest  traveller  who  discovered  this 
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plant  was  Hsenke,  In  a.d.  1801.  Bonpland 
subsequently  met  with  it,  but  M.  D'Orhigny 
was  the  flrst  to  tend  home  specimens  to 
Paris  in  1828:  they  were,  however,  neg- 
lected  or  overlooked.  In  a work  published 
some  few  years  after  this  time,  M.  I)()r- 
blgny  mentions  having  discovered  the 
plant  In  the  River  Parana  In  Guiana.  It 
was  known,  he  says,  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  Irupe,  In  allusion  to  the  shape  of 
the  leaves,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
broad  dishes  used  In  the  country.  The 
Spaniards  call  the  plant  Water  Maize,  as 
they  collect  the  seeds,  and  eat  them  roasted,  i 
In  1832  a German  traveller  found  it  in  j 
some  tributaries  of  the  Amazon ; but  it 
was  not  until  the  late  Sir  Robert  Srhom- 
burgk  discovered  it  In  the  Berblce  River, 
In  British  Guiana,  In  the  year  1837,  that 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  magni- 
dcent  plant.  Sir  Robert,  In  a letter  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  describes  the  , 
largest  specimen  he  met  with  as  having 
leaves  six  feet  live  Inches  in  diameter,  with 
a rim  live  to  six  inches  high,  and  Sowers  a 
foot  and  a quarter  across.  The  Victoria  has 
now  for  some  years  been  Introduced  to  this 
country,  and  has  delighted  and  astonished 
thousands,  by  the  size  of  Its  leaves  and  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  Its  flowers.  At 
Ohatsworth,  at  Syon,  at  Kew,  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere,  it  lias  been  grown  to  even 
larger  size  than  It  attains  in  Its  native  - 
rivers.  The  late  Sir  William  Hooker  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it,  splendidly  Illus- 
trated, from  which  much  of  the  above  in- 
formation has  been  derived.  [M.  T.  M.]  I 

VIOTORIALE.  (Fr.)  Allium  Victorious. 

— RONDE.  Gladiolus  communis. 

VICTORIPERREA.  An  undescrlbed  ge- 
nus of  Pandanacetr,  the  sole  species  of 
which,  V.  impavida,  Is  named  and  figured 
In  Hoinbron  and  jacqulnot's  Voyage  an 
p/ile  Sad:  but  neither  Its  native  country, 
nor  the  characters  upon  which  It  Is  found- 
ed, are  mentioned.  [A.  S.] 

VICUIBA.  id yristica  Bicuhyba. 

VIDIMARAM.  An  Indian  name  for 
Cord  ia  Myxa. 

VIEU8SEUXIA.  A genus  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Iridacetr,  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  named  In  honourof  aSwiss 
physician.  The  species  have  narrow  sword-  \ 
shaped  leaves,  and  a cylindrical  branched 
> stem,  liearing  stalked  flowers  originating 
from  the  axils  of  spathes.  The  perianth  is 
six-parted  - the  three  outer  segments  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  Into  a sort  of  stalk,  and 
clothed  with  hairs,  the  threeinner  portions 
much  smaller,  awl-shaped,  or  with  three 
j terminal  points ; the  filaments  are  cohe- 
rent so  as  to  form  a tube,  and  are  Inserted 
below  Into  a disk  surmounting  the  ovary; 
the  style  is  short, and  surmounted  by  three  1 
petaloid  stigmas.  The  flowers  of  many  of 
the  species  are  vjry  ornamental,  on  which  i 
account  they  are  cultivated  In  this  country, 
thouirli  frequently  confounded  with  t lie 
j closely-related  ihrrtea.  [M.  T M.J  j 

VIGNA.  This  1b  one  of  the  generafound- 1 


ed  upon  plants  originally  referred  to  the 
old  Linna-au  genus  Dolichos,  belonging  to 
the  papilionaceous  division  of  the  Legu- 
minosai.  It  Is  distinguished  by  Its  (aids 
being  nearly  cylindrical.  Instead  of  flatten- 
ed as  In  Dolichos,  and  constricted  between 
the  seeds,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  thin  spurious  partitions.  Its 
flowers  have  a bell-sliaped  four-cut  calyx  , 
a pea-like  corolla  having  a roundish  upper 
petal,  with  two  ear-like  appendages  at  the 
base;  one  free  and  nine  united  stamens; 
and  a halry-topped  style,  with  the  stigma 
on  one  side.  The  species,  upwards  of  thirty 
of  which  are  described,  are  dispersed  over 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  most 
numerously,  however,  on  the  American 
continent ; and  are  herbs  with  twining  or 
prostrate  annual  stems,  trifoliate'  leaves, 
and  axillary  flower-stalks,  having  the  flow- 
ers, which  are  usually  yellower  purplish, 
disposed  in  short  racemes  or  collected  into 
heads. 

V.  sinensis  is  very  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  East,  particularly  In  India,  where  its 
pulse  Is  called  Chowlee,  and  forms,  in  con- 
junction with  rice,  a considerable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Hindoos,  the  large  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  it  contains  compensating 
for  the  smaller  quantity  In  the  rice,  which 
is  so  largely  consumed  by  them.  The  Chi- 
nese, who  call  the  plant  Tow-Cok,  cook  and 
eat  the  green  pods  as  we  do  kidney-beaus. 
When  ripe  the  pods  arc  frequently  as  much 
as  a yard  long,  and  contain  about  twenty 
seeds,  of  variable  colour  and  diversely 
marked.  A variety  of  this  plant  (the 
Dolichos  melanophthalmus  of  some  authors) 
Is  cultivated  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Southern  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Faglolo  del  Occhlo.  [A.  R] 

VIGNE.  (Fr.)  Vitis  — BLANCHE 
Bryonia.  — DE  JUDEE.  Snlanum  Dulca-. 
march.  — BE  SALOMON.  Clematis  mau- 
ritiana.  — DEVIERGE.  Ampelopsis  he- 
deracea.  — DU  MONT  IDA.  Vaccinium 
Vitis  idea.  — DU  NORD.  Humulus  Lupus- 
lus.  — ELK  I’ll  A NTE.  C issue  gtauca.  — 
MALGACHE.  Btiddiea  inadagascariensis. 

— NOIRE  SAUVAGE.  Tamils  communis. 

— SAUVAGE.  Vitis  Labrusca. 

VIGNEAU.  (Fr.)  Vlex  europrmis. 

VIGNETTE.  (Fr.)  Spir&a  Ulmaria ; also 

Clematis,  and  Mercurialis  annua. 

VIGNOLDIA.  A little-known  genus  of 
Cinchonaceas,  comprising  certain  Abyssi- 
nian shrubs,  with  white  or  purple  flowers. 
One  of  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  exceeds  the 
others  in  size.  The  fruit  is  capsular,  two- 
cclled,  dehiscing  from  above  downwards 
by  two  valves.  [M.  T.MJ 

VIGUIERA.  A genus  of  Composite, 
whose  species  are  natives  of  Tropical  South 
America.  The  stems  are  herbaceous, 
branched,  the  leaves  trlplinerved,  and  the 
flower-heads  in  loose  corymbs;  Involucre 
somewhat  globose,  of  one  or  two  rows  of 
leafy  scales ; receptacle  flat,  studded  over 
with  scales  that  sheath  round  the  fruits; 
florets  strap-shaped  at  the  outside,  tubular 
In  the  centre  of  the  head,  all  yellow  ; stlg- 
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I mas  awl-shaped,  hairy ; traits  compressed, 
hairy;  pappus  of  four  ovate  and  two 
linear  scales.  CM.  T.  M.j 

j VIJ  CCO  DEL  GCACO.  Mikauia  Guaco. 

VILFA.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Agrostidta.  They  have  the 
inflorescence  In  panicles  ; splkelets  one- 
flowered;  glumes  membranous,  unequal, 
not  exceeding  the  pale ; pales  membra- 
nous, unarmed;  stamens  three;  styles  two, 
with  feather}-  stigmas.  Under  this  genus 
Steudel  describes  113  species,  which  have 
an  extensive  geographical  range,  from 
Mexico  through  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
to  Sew  Holland.  Some  of  theannual  species 
are  pretty,  aud  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
on  that  account.  [D.  M.] 

VILLARE8IA.  This  name  is  employed 
to  designate  a genus  of  trees  of  the  family 
Aquifoliacta,  and  Inhabiting  Chill.  The 
leaves  are  evergreen,  shining,  entire  or 
spiny  at  the  margin;  and  the  flowers  small, 
white,  arranged  in  panicled  heads.  The 
calyx  Is  live- parted,  persistent ; the  petals 
are  live,  each  with  a prominent  rib  on  the 
inner  side;  the  starnensflve,  with  flattened 
awl-shaped  filaments;  ovary  sessile,  par- 
tially two-celled;  ovules  two;  stigma 
oblique ; drupe  globose,  with  a woody 
stone  and  a single  seed.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VILLAR8IA.  A genus  of  Gentianace/r, 
comprising  aquatic  species,  natives  of 
Central  Europe,  Surth  America,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and  Tropical  Asia. 
The  leaves  are  entire  or  toothed,  marked 
with  small  spots  on  the  under-surface. 
The  flowers  are  In  axillary  umbels  or  ter- 
minal panicles,  usually  of  a yellow  colour, 
and  fringed  with  line  hair-like  processes. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  genus  re- 
side In  the  presence  of  live  glands  beneath 
the  ovary,  and  In  the  capsule,  which  opens 
by  two  cleft  valves.  These  plants  partake 
of  the  hitter  principle  so  prevalent  in  the 
order  to  which  they  belong.  V.  indiea  is 
used  medicinally  in  India,  and  la  given 
Internally  to  persona  bitten  by  the  cobra. 
Some  of  the  species  are  In  cultivation  for 
the  sakeof  their  elegant  blossoms.  A rare 
British  plant  formerly  included  In  this 
germs  Is  now  separated,  and  placed  under 
Limnanihemum.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VI  r.  LOS  ITT,  VILLUS  (adj.  VILLOSE, 
VILLOUS).  Shaggluess  ;acoatiug  of  long 
weak  hairs. 

VILMORINIA.  A genus  so  named  In 
compliment  to  M.  Vilmorin,  a well-known 

, Parisian  cultivator.  The  genus  Is  Included 
among  the  papilionaceous  Leguminn*te;nnd 
comprises  a West  Indian  shrub,  with  pin- 
nate leaves,  recurved  stipules,  axil  Ian’  ra- 
cemes shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  purple 
flowers.  The  calyx  Is  somewhat  four- 
toothed and  two-llpped  ; the  standard  ob- 
long, the  wings  shorter  than  the  keel ; 
stamens  ten,  dladelphous,  pod  stalked, 
lanceolate,  narrowed  below,  flattened, 
thread-like  at  the  point;  seeds  twelve  to 
sixteen.  V.muUiflara  Is  In  cultivation  as 
a stove  shrub.  [M.  T.  M.] 


I VfMIXARIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
papilionaceous  Leguminosa,  comprising  a 
shrub  native  of  Eastern  Australia  and 
] Tasmania,  with  slender  twig-like  branches,  ( 
the  older  ones  destitute  of  leaves,  the 
younger  with  compound  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  growing  In  racemes.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  five-toothed ; vexlllum  broadly 
ovate  ; wings  and  keel  oblong  ; stamens 
ten,  distinct;  ovary  sessile,  with  two 
1 ovules  ; style  thread-like,  curved ; stigma  j 
minute ; pod  ovate,  ludehiscent.  Two 
species  with  yellow  flowers  are  in  culti- 
vation as  greenhouse  plants.  The  generic 
name  Is  derived  from  rime n ‘a  twig,'  in 
allusion  to  the  branches.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VIMIXEOUS.  Having  long  flexible 
shoots,  as  many  osiers. 

VINAGRILLO.  A South  American  name 
for  Oralis  Acetosella,  used  as  a salad  plant,  i 
It  Is  also  applied  In  Chill  to  dried  cakes 
of  pounded  oxalis-leaves,  which  are  Infused 
tn  water  to  make  an  acid  drink. 

VINAIGRIER.  (Fr.)  Shut  glabra. 

VIXATICO.  A coarse  mahogany  obtain- 
ed In  Madeira  from  Persea  indiea. 

VIXCA.  A genus  of  Apocynacece,  con-  ■ 
talnlng  several  species  of  woody  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  opposite  entire  shining 
leaves,  and  blue  purple  or  white  flowers, 
seated  on  solitary  axillary  alternate  pe- 
duncles. The  calyx  Is  five-parted ; the  co- 
rolla salver-shaped,  with  the  tube  longer 
than  the  calyx ; and  the  throat  bearded, 
the  limb  flat,  and  divided  into  five  oblique 
truncate  lobes ; the  flvestamens  Included  ; 
the  two  follicles  erect,  and  containing 
many  naked  seeds.  The  species  are  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World,  growing  In  shady 
places.  Two  occur  In  Britain.  [W.  C.] 

VINCETOXICUM.  Many  of  the  plants 
now  Included  In  this  genus  of  Asclepiada- 
cem  were  formerly  referred,  by  Linnaeus 
and  others,  to  Asclepias,  and  afterwards  by 
Brown  to  a section  of  Cynanchum.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  species  are  described, 
the  greater  part  of  them  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  and  chiefly  of  Western  and  Central 
Asia ; a few,  however,  are  European,  one 
extending  as  far  north  as  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  They  are  either  perennial  herbs 
or  undershrubs,  and  either  of  an  erect  or 
of  a somewhat  twining  habit;  and  their 
leaves  are  mostly  opposite,  though  occa- 
sionally alternate  or  In  whorls  of  four. 
Their  flowers,  which  are  very  small  and 
disposed  in  flat-topped  heads,  have  a five- 
parted  calyx,  a wheel-shaped  deeply  flve- 
lnbed  corolla,  a fleshy  saucer-shaped  sta- 
tnlnal  corona,  divided  Into  five  or  ten 
round  or  obscurely-pointed  lobes,  anthers 
terminated  by  a membrane,  pendulous 
pollen-masses  swollen  on  one  side  and 
fixed  lieneath  their  apices,  and  a stigma 
furnished  with  a very  short  entire  point. 
The  fruits  consist  of  two  spreading  smooth 
follicles.  Irregularly  swollen  on  one  side, 
and  of  a parchment-like  texture. 
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The  root  of  V.  officinale  or  Swallowwort, 
which  1st  the  common  North  European 
species,  possesses  drastic  and  emetic  pro- 
perties, and  was  formerly  in  some  repute  as 
a medicine;  being  employed  in  scrofula 
and  skin-diseases,  and  also,  particularly  in 
Germany,  as  an  antidote  to  poisons— 
whence  it  has  been  named  ContrayervaGer- 
manorum  and  Tame-poison.  When  fresh 
It  has  a disagreeable  odour,  and  an  acrid 
bitter  taste.  [A.  8.] 

YIN  D'AULNfiE.  (Fr.)  A preparation 
of  Inula  llelenium, 

VINK.  Vitis.  — , BEAN.  Phaseotus  di- 
versifnlins.  — , GRAPE.  Tiffs  vini/cra.  — , 
KANGURTT.  Cissus  antarctica.  — , PEP- 
PER. Ampeloi>sisbipinnata.  — .POISON. 
/Wiiis  radical is.  — , POTATO.  I pom  nr  a 
pandnrata,  called  also  Man  of  the  Earth. 
— , IlED-BEAD.  Abrus  precntorins.  — , 

: SCRUB.  An  Australian  name  for  Cassytha. 

— , SEVEN-YEAR.  Ipnmcea  tubernsa.  — , 

I SORREL.  Cissus  acida.  — , SPANISH 
| ARDOUR.  Ipomceatuberosa.  — , RTRAIN- 
I EK.  Lvffa  aculangula.  — .WATER . Phy- 
tocrcne : also  Doliocarpus  Calinea,  — , 
WHITE.  Clematis  Vitalha.  — , WILD. 
Vitis  Labmsca.  — .WHITE  WILD.  Bry- 
) unia  dioica. 

j VINE.  See  Viticula. 

VINEALIS.  Growing  wild  in  vineyards. 
| VINE-BOWER.  Clematis  Viticella. 

VINEGAR.  An  acid  liquor  manufactured 
by  fermenting  vegetable  juices,  such  as  an 
I Infusion  of  malt,  inferior  wines,  or  a so- 
lution of  sugar,  or  from  alcohol,  toddy,  &c. 

VINEGAR-PLANT.  During  the  process 
of  acetous  fermentation  of  liquids  a coat  of 
greater  or  lees  thickness,  consisting  of 
many  layers  separable  the  one  from  the 
other,  Is  formed  on  the  surface.  Tills  under 
the  microscope  is  found  to  consist  of  in- 
terlaced delicate  branched  threads,  which, 
if  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
their  development,  give  rise  tna  cropof  Pe- 
nicillinm  glaucum,  a universally-distribu- 
ted mould  belonging  to  the  mucedfnnus 
order  Hyphonnjcetes.  If  a portion  of  this 
coat  Is  placed  in  a solution  of  sugar  and 
water,  kept  In  a proper  temperature,  the 
I whole  Is  converted  into  vinegar  far  more 
rapidly  tlinu  it  would  be  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fungous  mass.  It  is  therefore 
called  the  Vinegar-plant,  and  is  much  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  The  exact 
mode  In  which  the  Vinegar-plant  operates 
on  the  solution  is  not  known,  hut  It  is 
supposed  that  It  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
the  yeast-plant,  though  a much  less  sur- 
face is  presented  to  the  dccompnslble 
II u 'il.  Rhus  typhina  also  Is  sometimes  called 
Vinegar-plant.  [M.  J.  B.) 

VINE  MILDEW.  Shorfiy  after  the  first 
observed  occurrence  of  the  potato-murrain 
in  England,  a disease  broke  out  in  several 
parts  of  Kent  amongst  the  vines,  charac- 
terised by  the  appears  n re  of  a white  mould 
j on  the  leavesand  young  bunches  of  gra|»es, 
i and  producing  either  complete  abortion  in 


I the  fruit,  or  dwarflll-sbaped  juiceless  ber- 
i rlee,  cracking  In  every  direction  and  ex-  il 
posing  their  numerous  seeds,  or  where  a 
little  pulp  was  formed  rapidly  reducing  the  i 
whole  into  a state  of  decomposition.  The  ' 
mould  was  studied  at  Margate,  and  ascer-  ' 
tallied  to  belong  to  the  genus  Oidium;  and  ' 

as  Mr.Tucker.au  intelligentgardenerthere, 

had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  I 
and  had  completely  conquered  it  by  the 
application  of  sulphur.  It  was  named  by 
Mr.  Berkeley  Oidium  Tuckeri.  Subsequent  ■ 
observations  have  confirmed  a suspicion, 
which  was  before  entertained,  that  the 
Oidia  of  this  group  are  merely  a peculiar 
condition  of  different  species  of  Brysiphe , 
and  It  is  generally  allowed  that  such  Is  the  ; 
case  with  the  vine-mildew,  though  it  has 
never  been  observed  to  make  any  further 
advance  than  the  production  of  those  pe- 
culiar cysts  which  accompany  the  true 
fruit  of  Brysiphe,  known  under  the  name 
of  pycnidia.  The  disease  has  since  spread 
In  every  direction.  European  vines  suffer- 
ing from  it  in  America,  though  American 
vines,  both  In  the  United  States  and  In  Eu- 
rope, remain  free  from  the  malady.  Many  I 
remedies  have  been  proposed  for  this  evil, 
but,  while  others  have  failed  to  a greater  1 
or  less  extent,  the  application  of  sublimed 
sulphur  (on  account,  probably,  of  Its  being  1 
always  accompanied  by  a certain  amount 
of  sulphurous  acid)  has  been,  when  proper-  J 
ly  and  perseveringly  applied,  almost  uni- 
formly efficacious.  In  extremely  hot  dis- 
1 trlcts,  as  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  possibly  ! 

I from  the  sulphur  being  simply  ground  and 
not  sublimed,  more  benefit  has  been  de-  | 
rived  from  its  Ignition,  care  helng  taken  , 
that  the  consequent  vapour  be  made  to 
pass  so  rapidly  through  the  vineyard  that 
the  leavesmaynot  be  withered  by  Its  action 
being  continued  too  long  or  In  too  great 
strength.  Inartificial  cultivation  sulphur 
is  a sure  remedy,  hut  if  its  fumes  are  em- 
ployed at  all,  the  sulphur  should  merely  be 
melted,  and  Hint  cautiously,  without  suffer- 
ing it  to  ignite,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be  the  substitution  of  sulphuric  for  I 
sulphurous  acid.  [M.  J.  B.j 

VINKTTE  DE  BREBIS.  (Fr.)  Rumtx 
Acetosella. 

VINETTIER.  (Fr)  Berberis. 

VINEWORTS.  A name  given  by  Llnd- 
ley  to  the  order  Vitacea’. 

VINSONIA.  This  is  one  of  several  un-  1 1 
described  genera  of  Pnndanncete,  named  j 
and  figured  byGaudlchaud  in  the  botanical  , 
portion  of  the  Voyage  de  la  Bonite,  No  less  i 
than  ten  species  of  this  genus  are  Indl-  . 
cated  by  names,  but  none  of  them  are  , 
described.  [A.  S.J 

VIOL  ACE. E.  (Vinlaricce,  Violettcnrtsi.  ! 1 
An  order  of  polypetalonsdlcotyledons,  con-  1 1 
stating  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  usually  , 
alternate  and  simple  leaves  furnished  with  j i 
stipules,  and  axillary  flowers,  either  solitn-  i , 
ry  or  in  cymes  racemes  or  panicles.  They 
have  the  one-celled  free  ovary  with  pa- 
rietal placentas  (usually  three)  of  Bixacca 


41 


€l)c  Crcatfury  of  Sotany. 
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nd  their  allies,  hut  are  distinguished  by 
heir  stamens  being  almost  always  five  in 
uml>erv  with  very  short  filaments  and  com- 
aratlvely  large  anthers,  erect  and  often 
onnate  In  a ring  round  the  pistil— their 
on nective  often  very  broad,  and  produced 
nto  an  apt>endage  at  the  t<ip,  with  the 
ells  opening  inside  the  ring.  The  flowers, 
rhen  Irregular,  are  often  large  and  showy, 
.nd  the  capsule  iu  the  greater  number  of 
renera  opens  tn  three  very  elastic  valves, 
there  are  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pecies  known,  dispersed  over  nearly  all 
>arts  of  the  globe,  and  distributed  into 
wen ty-one  genera  forming  four  tribes:— 

. Violefr,  with  irregular  flowers,  the  lower 
>etal  often  spurred,  containing  seven 
genera,  of  which  Viola  In  temperate  cli- 
nates,  and  hmidinm  within  the  tropics  are 
Jiemost  important;  2.  Paypayrolea?,  three 
small  tropical  geuera,  with  slightly  irregu- 
ar  long-clawed  petals;  3.  Alsodeieae,  shrub- 
by and  chiefly  tropical,  with  small  nearly 
•egular  flowers,  comprising  Alsodcia  and 
dx  other  small  genera  : and  4.  Sanvagesietr, 
remarkable  for  the  variously-formed  stand- 
uodla  which  surround  their  perfect  sta-  \ 


experiment,  to  think  is  a mere  inodorous 
variety.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Sweet 
Blue  Violet,  which  is  mostly  held  In  such 
reverence  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  loving 
and  lovely,  should  yet  in  some  districts  be 
denied  admission  to  the  cottage.  We 
have  frequently  been  told,  in  parts  of 
Gloucestershire,  that  the  Blue  Violet  was 
* unlucky  to  have  in  the  house;’  and  upon 
pressing  for  a reason,  we  were  on  re  inform- 
ed that  these  flowers  ‘certainly  brought  in 
fleas.’  Probably  the  warmer  weather  of 
spring,  which  ushers  in  the  Violet— said  to 
be  ‘a  stinking  flower’  by  the  foxliunter 
—is  just  that  which  causes  the  troublesome 
little  insects  in  question  to  be  batched. 

Dog  Violets  are  i>erhaps  so  called  from 
their  want  of  scent,  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  large  mushroom,  which  is  so  de- 
tested by. those  who  have  never  eaten  it. 
Is  dedicated  to  the  horse,  and  called  the 
horse-mushroom.  [J.  B.] 

The  endless  varieties  of  Heartsease,  or 
Pansy,  are  all  derived  from  the  cornfield 
weed  V.  tricolor , and  the  allied  species  V. 
altaica  from  Tartary,  and  V.  grandijtora 
from  Switzerland.  The  Neapolitan  Violet  is 


mens ; the  capsule  also  differs  from  that 
of  other  tribes  in  opening  along  the  pla- 
centas and  not  lietween  them,  and  the 
tribe  is  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  a dis- 
tinct order.  It  contains  Souvagesia  and 
three  other  small  genera,  all  tropical : see 
Sauvaoesiack^e. 

VIOLA.  A genus  of  very  varied  and  in- 
teresting plants,  giving  name  to  the  order 
Vidacetp.  They  have  a calyx  of  five  leave*, 
which  from  their  extension  at  the  base  are 
apparently  joined  by  their  sides  ; and  the 
corolla  is  of  five  unequal  petals,  the  lower 
of  which  is  spurred.  To  the  botanist  this  is 
a somewhat  perplexing  family,  as  scarcely 
two  agree  as  to  their  specific  differences, 
and  yet  the  general  observer  Is  so  well 
acquainted  with  their  nature  and  habits 
that  the  Violet  scarcely  needs  a detailed 
description.  Our  native  species  may  be 
referred  to  two  groups— the  stemless  Vio- 
lets, with  solitary  flowers,  growing  appa- 
rently from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and 
including  V.  odornta  the  Sweet  Violet,  and 
its  varieties;  and  those  with  the  stems  evi- 
dent, and  solitary  flowers  springing  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are  alternate, 
on  more  or  less  branched  stems— the  latter 
group  including  V.  canina  the  Dog  Violet, 
and  V.  tricolor  the  Pansy. 

The  scented  Violets  are  very  variable  in 
colour,  the  flowers  being  sometimes  blue— 

Violet*  blue  •*  Juno**  eye* 

And  iweec  m Cytherea'*  breath, 

asShakspere  bath  it;  while  sometimes  they 
are  white  or  lilac,  and  double  varieties  of 
them  are  cultivated.  We  can,  however, 
make  out  no  valid  characters  by  which  to 
distinguish  them,  and  our  experiments  in 
their  cultivation  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  is  easy  to  produceall  three  from  the 
seed  of  either  the  White  or  Blue  Violet. 
The  hairy  scentless  V.  hirta , we  are  also 
inclined,  after  long  examination  study  and 


stated  by  Loudon  to  he  a variety  of  V.odo- 
rata , and  the  * Tree  Violets*  of  the  conser- 
vatory are  merely  double  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  which  have  been  subjected  to 
particular  treatment.  V odorata  is  known 
under  some  form  or  other  throughout 
Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia;  hut 
the  Viola  of  classic  authors  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  Stock  Gilliflower  of  modern 
gardens.  French  : Violette  ; German  : Miirg- 
veilchnu  [C.  A.  J.] 

VIOLET.  Viola,  — ,CORX.  Specidaria 
hybrida.  — , DAME’S,  or  DAMASK,  lles- 
peris  matron  alls.  — , DOG.  Viola  canina,  — , 
DOG’8-TOOTH.  Erythronium.  — , FKING- 
ED,  of  New  Holland.  Thysanotus.  — , ; 
GREEN.  Eolea.  — , MERCURY’S.  Campa- 
nula urtic&folia,  — , NEAPOLITAN.  A 
double-flowered  variety  of  Viola  odorata . 

— , ROCK.  Chroolepus  Jolithus.  — , SPUR- 
LKSS.  Erpetian.  — .SWEET.  Viola  odo- 
rata, — , TOOTH.  Dentnria  bulbifera.  — , 
TREE.  A variety  of  Viola  odorata,  — , 
WATER.  UotUmia  palustris. 

VIOLETTE.  (Fr.)  Viola,  — A ODEUR 
D’AIL.  Erysimum  AUiaria,  — A^UA- 
TIQUE.  llottonia  palustris.  — DLEUE. 
Brmcallia  data,  — DE  MARIE.  Campa- 
nula Medium.  — DE  MARS.  Viola  odo- 
rata. — DES  S0RCIER8.  Vinca  minor. 

VIOLET-WOOD.  Kfngwood,  supposed  [ 
to  he  deri  ved  from  a species  of  Triptolomaa.  I 
Also  applied  to  the  wood  of  Acacia  pen-  i 
dnlat  and  to  a wood  of  Guiana,  the  pro- 
duce of  Andira  violacea. 

VIOLETWORTS.  A name  for  the  order  i 
Vinlaceiv. 


VIOLIER.  (Frf)  Cheiranthns  incanns. 
— D’ETE.  Cheiranthtu  annnns.  — D’HI-  ! 
VER.  Galanthus  nivalis.  — DES  DAMES. 
Hesperis  matronal  is.  — J A UN  E.  Cheiran- 
thus  Cheiri. 

VIORNE.  (Fr.)  Viburnum.  — \ MAN- 


! 


C&e  Crcasury  nf  JJnt.iny. 


CHF.TTE,  Viburnum  Lentago.  — D A MIO  VIRGOLTUM.  A young  slender  branch 

TIN.  Viburnum  Tinas.  VIRIDE8CENS.  The  same  as  Virens. 

VIOELTE.  (Fr.)  Eryihronium.  VIRIDI8,  VIRIDDLCa  A clear  full 

green  ; any  kind  of  greenness. 
VIPER-GOURD.  TYichosanlhes colubrina.  VTT)nI  , 

* „ , VIROLA.  Aublet,  In  his  work  on  the 

A I FERINE.  (Fr.)  Echxum.  ~ DF.  plants  of  Guiana,  established  this  genus 


VIOULTE.  (Fr.)  Eryihronium. 
VIPER-GOURD.  Trichosanthes  colubrina. 


ORfiTE.  Onosma  simplicissima.  — DE  upon  one  of  the  American  Nutmegs  named  I 
VIRGINIE.  Aristolockia  Serpentaria.  by  him  V.sebifera ; but  modern  botanists  I 

VI  RECTA.  A genus  of  tropical  African  I®*""1  .I1  "nd  't»  allies,  of  which  sic  or  J 
herbs  belonging  to  the  Cinchonacece.  The  *,a'e  keen  discovered  since  Auhlets  : 

flowers  are  white,  in  dense  corymbs.  The  a8  i°nn'ng  one  of  the  sections  of  | 

calyx-limb  is  divided  into  five  linear  hairy  » . #1  genus  Myristica , characterised  j j 
divisions;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  belong  narrow*  anthers,  usually  six  or  | 
limb  parted  into  five  linear  ciliated  seg-  rt'e  *n  number,  adhering  by  their  backs  t 
ineuts  ; and  the  capsule  somewhat  globu-  !!1  !wULT1ten?  ^ wkole  length  of  the 
lar,  two-celled,  two  valved.  [M.  T Ml  thick  cylindrical  stamen-column,  the  naked  I 

portion  of  the  column  being  very  short.  J 
VIRENS,  VIRESCENS.  A shade  of  clear  All  the  species  belonging  to  the  section  ' 
reen,  but  not  so  bright  as  grass-green.  • Virola  are  confined  to  Tropical  South  | 


i pon  one  of  the  American  Nutmegs,  named 
>y  him  V.  sebi/era ; but  modern  botanists 


green,  but  not  so  bright  as  grass-green. 


VIREYA.  A name  proposed  for  several  i America  i and  are  large  trees,  with  simple 

...  > . . * * . _ . . . entire  leaves  linvlmr  thp  rs  Hp.vo  no  mm. 


species  of  Rhododendron,  characterised  by  < having  their  side- veins  usu- 

t lie  minuteness  of  the  calyx,  and  the  dls-  ! * *v  *2°re  distant  than  In  other  sections  of 
tinct  insertion  of  the  stamens  and  corolla  ; American  Nutmegs,  and  also  more  curved, 
but  as  these  features  occur  in  the  most  5V*  *>y  cross- veins  at  a greater 

typical  species  of  the  original  genus,  the  i from  the  margin.  I 

name  has  been  dropped.  [W.  C.1  1 £ forms  a tree  sixty  feet  higli, 

**  L J Still  >»*»E  noil  pnima  f v-rvrvi  civ 


VIRGATE.  Twiggy  ; producing  many 
weak  branclilets  or  twigs. 

VIRGILIA.  Tbc  type  of  tills  genus  of 


distance  from  the  margin. 

V.  sebi/era  forms  a tree  silty  feet  high, 
and  lias  egg-shaped  leaves  from  six  Inches 
to  a foot  long  by  two  to  four  Inches  broad, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  covered  with 
rust -coloured  tomentum  on  the  under-sur- 


Isgnminosce,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  face.  It  is  conimon  In  the  forests  of  Guiana 
French  botanist  Lamarck  to  the  well-  Rnd  North  Brazil,  and  Is  also  found  as  far 
known  Ancient  poet,  is  called  V.rapensis.  a • norVl  1 a,,ama*  where  it  is  called  Mala- 
-mall  tree  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good!  Jfueto  de  montana.  A solid  oil  or  fat,  ob- 


VI ROSE.  Having  a disagreeable  nau- 
seous smell. 

VISCACE.E.  A name  under  which  MIers 


Hope,  with  imparipinnate  leaves,  and  bear-  j Jai,K*d  by  macerating  the  seeds  in  hot  j 
mg  dense  racemes  of  pink  flowers.  Several  ! wat?r*  ,8  W8fd  n Galana  for  making  i 
• »ther  plants,  however,  have  at  different  j An  *crlt! Juice, employed  me-  [ 

times  been  referred  to  it,  but  most  of  diclnallj  by  the  Brazilians,  exudes  from  ( 
i hern  are  now  placed  under  the  genera  wounds  made  in  the  bark.  [A.  S.] 

< Jladrastis  and  Calpumia.  The  genus  is  VIROSE.  Having  a disagreeable  nau- 
cliaracterised  by  its  flowers  having  a seous  smell. 

broad  bell-shaped  unequally  five-toothed  I vicnAni?  » a wl  ,ri 

calyx;  a i>ea-Iike  corolla,  with  the  two  » VISCACL.E.  A name  under  which  MIers  \ 
lower  or  keel-petals  combined  along  the  ! ^>!"I0*)O6e^  ° I iscum  and  a few  j 

back  from  the  middle  to  the  top,  where  ! “tI,cr  *vlwr*  from  the  remainder  of  Loran-  j 
they  are  curved  inwards  like  a beak;  ten  I **fICWP»  ns  ,>ell>g  in  the  structure  of  their 
free  stamens,  and  a sessile  hairy  ovary.  I nry  more  nearly  allied  to  Sarilalact'a’ 
Its  rods  are  oblong  flattened  unopening,  t,“".to  other  <»™ntliareous  genera.  In 
and  of  a leathery  texture.  V * all  otker  respects,  however,  the  retention  I 

V.  capensis  Is  a handsome  tree  with  a La^r  or<*er  fke  limits  usually  as- 

rough  black  bark,  attaining  a height  of  signed  to  It,  leemi  a more  natural  arrange- 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  is  called  Ketir-  ment* 

boom  by  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony,  where  VISCARTA.  A section  of  the  genus  1| 
its  soft  light  wood,  which  is  very  plentiful.  Lychnis , differing  from  the  typical  species  | 


boom  by  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
its  soft  light  wood,  which  is  very  plentiful, 


though  liable  to  be  wormeaten,  is  used  for  in  the  capsule  being  Imperfectly  five-celled 
yokes,  spars  «fec.  [A.  S.]  at  the  base,  and  opening  loculicidally. 

VIRGILIER  A BOIS  JAUNE.  (Fr.)  f"  Rml  a‘pina  *r®.  gr'ti»h 

Cladrastis  tinctoria.  species  of  thl®  section.  [J  r 6.] 

VIRGINIAN  CREEPER.  Ampelopsisl  VISCID,  VISCOSE,  VISCOUS.  Glutinous, 
hctleracea.  1 clammy 


VIRGINIAN  POKE.  Phytolacca  decan- 
dra. 

VIRGINIAN  SILK.  Periploca  grrrea. 
VIRGIN'S  ROWER.  Clematis  Vitalba. 


VISCUM.  This  genus  has  been  proposed 
as  the  type  of  a separate  order,  hut  Pro-  | 
feasor  Oliver,  the  most  recent  Investigator  1 
of  these  plants,  retains  It  under  Lorantha-  | 
cecp.  He  divides  the  species  Into  two  ; 


VIRGIN’S-MIT,K.  A cosmetic  in  which  f ^ l.I,eJES,Sl!2a  °r  a,H  1 
benzoin  is  employed.  sence  of  leaves.  The  leafless  group  com-  ; 

prises  species  which  are  found  in  the 
VIRGIN-TREE.  Sassafras  Parthcnory * Indian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  Mail- 
Ion.  ritius.  Bourbon,  ami  Australia.  The  leafy  ■, 
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vise]  Cl)C  Crra3urn  of  Botany. 


series  consist*  of  species  natives  of  Eu- 
|l  rope.  Southern  Asia,  and  Southern  Africa. 

The  flowers  are  always  unisexual,  either 
||  monoecious  nr  dioecious.  The  male  flowers 
have  a four-parted  perianth,  the  lobes  of 
, which  are  either  deciduous  or  persistent , 
I the  anthers  are  adherent  to  the  segments 
1 of  the  perianth,  and  open  by  a number  of 
pores,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  anther 
resembles  a honeycomb.  The  female  flow- 
ers have  a perianth  like  that  of  the  male 
flower,  adherent  to  the  ovary,  which 
I latter  Is  surmounted  by  a sessile  stigma. 
When  the  ovary  is  cut  across,  no  cavity  Is 
apparent,  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
i Inside  of  the  ovary  to  the  seed.  Not  un- 
frequently  two  embryos  are  contained  In 
the  same  seed. 

F album,  the  Mistleto,  Is  the  only 
| species  to  which  any  considerable  interest 
| attaches.  It  is  a parasitical  shrub,  whose 
| root  (or  what  corresponds  to  a root)  Is 
firmly  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
tree  on  which  It  grows.  The  stem,  when 
i full-grown,  attains  the  thickness  of  a 
broomstick ; it  repeatedly  divides  and 
subdivides.  In  a regularly-forked  manner, 
each  joint  or  articulation  being  marked 
hy  a prominent  ring.  The  leave*  are  op- 
posite  stalkless,  oblong  or  somewhat  lance- 
shaped, leathery,  and  of  a yellowish-green 
I colour  The  male  flowers  art*  111  clusters 
! of  four  or  five  in  the  forks  of  the  branch- 
es ; the  female  flowers  are  sessile  like  the 
males,  and  solitary  or  nearly  so.  The  fruit 
forms  a small  white  berry 
The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  Mistleto 
to  the  nourishing  plant  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr  John 
Harley,  In  the  Transaction*  of  the  Limuran 
| Society  (xxiv.  p.  1751.  The  roots  of  the 
mistleto  come  in  contact  especially  with 
tlie  new  wood  inside  the  hark,  where  the 
I [ descending  sap  is  richest  and  most  abun- 
1 dan t,  and  arc  prolonged  inwards  In  a di- 
rection parallel  to  that  of  the  medullary 
: rays.  The  cellular  systems  of  the  two  plants 
j ! thus  come  Into  contact,  but  no  direct  com- 
munication takes  place  between  tlieir  ves- 
sels. As  growth  goes  on,  and  annual  rings 
i of  wood  are  added  to  the  stock,  similar 
' rings  are  formed  In  the  mistleto,  and  so  the 
! woody  layers  of  the  two  plants  become 
i coincident.  The  parasite  slowly  but  surely 
Involves  thedestructionof  the  branch  upon 
which  It  is  growing,  by  inducing  an  over- 
flow of  sap,  and  consequent  exhaustion, 
I or  hy  preventing  the  due  flow  of  sap.  In 
either  case  It  seals  its  own  fate  with  that 
1 of  Its  supporter.  The  corroded  and  con- 
torted appearance  of  old  stumps  killed  by 
| the  mistleto  Is  very  singular. 

I The  Mistleto  maybe  made  to  grow  on 
j the  apple  and  other  trees,  by  cutting  a 
, notch  In  the  bark  on  the  linder-surface  of 
a branch,  and  carefully  inserting  the  seed 
therein.  Two  precautions  are  especially 
needed— one  Is  to  place  the  seed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  embryo  shall  be  directed 
towards  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the 
other  Is  to  avoid  crushing  the  seed.  The 
apple  is  the  tree  on  which  the  mistleto 
I grows  most  abundantly.  The  orchards  in 


Herefordshire  are  greatly  Infested  with  ■ 
this  parasite,  which,  however,  has  a value  j 
of  Its  own,  for  It  appears  that  upwards  of  1 
one  hundred  tons  of  mistleto  are  anuually 
forwarded  to  London  and  other  large  towns  1 
from  that  county  alone,  for  Christmas 
decorations.  Some  sorts  of  apples  are  pre- 
ferred to  others  for  Its  growth,  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  it  Is  rarely  If  ever  found  on  , 
the  pear-tree.  Next  In  frequency  to  the  I 
apple  the  mistleto  prefers  the  poplars, 
though  It  Is  not  fonud  on  the  Lombardy  , 
1 poplar.  Hawthorns,  limes,  maples,  and  the 
mountain-ash  are  all  favourite  habitats  for 
the  plant.  It  has  lieen  found  on  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  and  on  the  larch,  but  rarely  ; 
upon  the  oak.  I)r.  Bull,  in  a paper  in  the  ' 
Journal  of  Botany  (II.  2*3),  only  mentions 
seven  authentic  instances  of  the  growth  of  ! 
mistleto  on  the  oak  in  this  country. 

Space  will  penult  us  only  to  allude  to 
the  many  mythological  legends  respecting 
the  mistleto  and  its  use  In  Druldlcal  rites— 
how  it  was  cut  with  a golden  sickle  by  a 
priest  in  white  robes,  amid  the  sacrifice  of 
victims  and  the  fasting  of  the  devotees, 
and  liow,  once  procured,  the  plant  acted  as 
a heal-all,  and  a charm  against  disasters. 

1 Balder,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Icelandic  ro-  | 
inance.  Is  said  to  have  met  his  death  from  a 
dart  of  mistleto.  According  to  the  story,  it  [j 
was  prophesied  that  Haider  would  die,  to 
avert  which  fate  his  mother  • xacted  a vow 
from  all  things  on  earth  that  they  would  not 
' Injure  him.  One  of  his  enemies,  knowing 
that  the  mistleto  had  not  taken  the  vow, 
ns  It  did  not  grow  on  the  earth  but  on 
trees,  made  a dart  of  its  wood,  and  with  it  [ 
killed  the  hern.  The  origin  of  the  modern 
custom  connected  with  mistleto  is  not 
very  clear.  Like  many  other  customs,  Its 
original  significance  is  only  guessed  at. 

It  known,  perhaps  the  Innocent  merriment  : 
now  associated  with  the  plant  would  be 
exchanged  for  a feeling  of  stern  disap- 
proval, and  the  mistleto  would  lie  banished  \ 
from  oor  homes.  In  such  a case,  however,  : ! 
Ignorance  is  bliss.  Mistleto-leaves  are  still  I 
considered  as  tonics  for  animals,  but  the  ■ 
ancient  medlcinnl  reputation  of  the  plant 
has  not  survived.  [M.  T.  MJ 

The  Mlstletols  well-known, especially  In 
the  orchards  of  cider-making  counties,  for 
I Its  winter  dress  of  olive-green  leaves  and 
shining  white  berries,  so  different  Loin 
l the  brandies  of  the  trees  upon  which  j 
it  fastens  itself.  The  mistleto  is  remark- 
able for  the  many  species  of  trees  upon 
which  it  is  found.  It  is  occasionally  seen 
on  the  oak,  but  so  rarely  that  with  some 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  occurs 
upon  this  tree  at  all.  We  have  seen  two  j 
examples— one  at  Eastnor  l’ark, near  Led- 
bury, Herefordshire,  the  other  at  Eramp- 
tnn-on-Sevem,  Oloucestershire.  The  mag-  . j 
nlflcence  of  the  oak  on  the  one  hand,  ami 
the  rarity  of  the  mistleto  upon  it  on  the  ; 
other,  are  probable  reasons  for  the  greater 
reverence  paid  to  the  parasite  ’ when  : 
found  on  this  tree. 

That  Mistleto  was  a special  olijectof  wor- 
ship with  the  ancient  Britons,  and  that  ! 
many  importantrltes  were  performed  with  J 
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It  by  the  Druids  or  priests,  is  certain,  and  | 
lienee  we  may  mu  e i ts  use  among  oursel  ves 
! in  Christmas  decoration.  The  curious  lias- ; 

| ket  of  garland  with  which  ‘ Jack-in-the- 
Green  ’ is  occasionally  even  now  Invested 
on  May-day,  is  said  to  he  a relic  of  a 
|:  similar  garb  assumed  liy  the  Druldical 
i assistants  when  about  to  hunt  for  the 
lnistleto,  which  when  they  liatl  found  they 
danced  round  the  oak,  to  the  tune  of  ■ Hey 
derry  down,  down  downderry  ! ' which  lite- 
rally signified,  ‘ In  a circle  move  we  round 
the  oak.'  What  gives  countenance  to  this 
1 Is,  that  some  oakwoods  in  Herefordshire 
are  called  ‘ the  derry ,'aud  the  following  lino 
from  Ovid  shows  that  the  Druids  did  sing 
beneath  the  oak  :— 

Ad  viscum  Druid®  cantare  tolebant 
' naving  found  mbtleto  in  the  oak,  or  In 
the  next  sacred  tree,  the  apple,  the  priest 
cut  the  branches  with  a golden  sickle,  and 
distributed  portions  to  the  people;  and  it 
i is  suggested  by  Fosbrooke,  that  ‘ as  the 
i Druids  had  an  extraordinary  veneration 
for  the  number  three,  and  as  the  berries  of 
the  mlstlcto  may  be  often  found  clustered 
in  threes,  tills  may  probably  have  enhanced 
their  esteem  for  the  celestial  plant.' 
j The  Mistleto  lias  been  highly  extolled 
| foritsmcdicliialvirtuesfromavery  remote 
' antiquity.  The  older  writers  seem  to  have 
held  It.  In  esteem  as  ministering  to  fertility, 
deriving  the  notion,  in  all  probability,  from 
the  multitude  of  berries  which  grow  ou 
1 tlie  plant,  a notion  which  may  have  some- 
; tiling  to  do  with  some  of  our  Christmas 
! ; observances.  The  mistleto  of  the  oak  had 
such  repute  for ‘helping’ in  the  diseases  in-  . 
!i  cldentai  to  infirmity  and  old  age,  that  it  was 
; railed  Lignum  Sanctie  Crude,  Wood  of  the  i 
Holy  Cross;  and  as  the  parasite  is  the  same  j 
on  one  tree  as  on  another,  we  may  infer  : 
i that  the  robust  nature  of  the  oak  was  sup- 
f posed  to  impart  to  It  strengthening  proper-  l 
I ties.  Hay  Is,  perhaps,  the  latest  writer  who 
! lias  greatly  extolled  mistleto.  He  mentions 
i It  as  a specific  in  epilepsy,  and  as  useful  In 
' apoplexy  and  giddiness.  It  is  easy  to  see  ] 
] that  what  gave  countenance  to  tills  idea 
j lias  been  the  fact  that  the  parasite  grows, 
from  the  linder-part  of  the  foster-parent, 

I with  Its  head  downwards.  Alas  for  a plant 
j of  such  reputed  powers— it  is  now  excluded 
| from  the  Pharmacopoeias ! [J.  BJ 

| VISH,  or  VISHA.  Aconitum  ferox. 

VT8HALA.  An  Indian  name  for  the 
Colocyiitli  or  Bitter  Apple. 

I VISIANIA.  Liguelrum. 

VISMI  A.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  tropical  West  African  plants,  tills 
genus  of  Hypericacece,  of  which  upwards 
of  twenty  species  aredescrilied,  is  confined 
to  tiie  tropics  of  America.  They  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  four-sided  branches,  oppo- 
site often  glandular  dotted  entire  leaves, 
and  terminal  panicles  or  cymes  of  yellow 
1 or  greenish  flowers.  These  latter  have 
five  or  sometimes  only  four  seimls ; as 
| many  petals  clothed  with  hairs  inside,  and 
, dotted  witli  black  glands;  an  indeflnite 


number  of  stamens  collected  into  five  hairy 
bundles,  and  placed  opposite  the  petals,  1 
alternating  with  as  many  scales;  and  five 
distinct  styles.  The  genus  Is,  however,  | 
best  characterised  by  its  fruit,  which  is  a 
roundish  five-ceiled  berry  with  uuuierous 
seeds  in  each  cell. 

The  yellow  resinous  juice  common  to  the 
order  exists  in  greater  abundance  in  the  ' 
plants  belonging  to  tills  genus  than  in  any 
of  Its  congeners,  and  possesses  more  power- 
ful purgative  properties,  resembling  in  ; 

| that  respect,  and  likewise  in  Its  appearance, 
the  gamboge  of  the  Old  World— so  much 
so  Indeed,  that  that  collected  from  V.yuia- 
nensie,  a species  found  in  Guiana  Brazil 
Surinam  and  Mexico,  is  called  American 
Gamboge.  Other  species,  however,  such 
as  the  V.  sessili/lora  and  V.  cayennensie  of 
Guiana,  and  the  V.  mirrautha  and  V.  Imigi- 
folia  of  Brazil,  also  yield  a similar  resin,  to 
which  the  name  American  Gamboge  is  i 
equally  applicable.  [A.  8J 

VISNAGE.  (Fr.)  Am  mi  Timaga. 

VISNEA.  The  sole  species  of  this  genus 
of  Tenistrlimiaccce  was  named  Mac  an  era 
by  Linna-us  on  account  of  Its  fruit,  being 
supposed  by  some  authors  to  have  been  the 
Mocan,  which  was  made  into  a kind  of 
syrup  and  much  used,  botli  with  their 
dally  food  and  medicinally,  by  the  Guan- 
ches,  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the 
Canaries,  In  which  islands  alone  the  plant  Is 
found.  Other  authors,  however,  attribute 
the  Mocan  to  the  Caroli-tree  (Ceratonia  ; 

I Kiliqua ) or  to  the  Alyricu  Fayal.  The  plant  ; j 
is  a shrub  with  smooth  hranchcsand  leaves, 
the  latter  being  alternate  elliptic  or  lance-  i 
shaped,  the  upi>er  ones  producing  from  j 
their  axils  two  short  recurved  stalks,  each 
hearing  a solitary  flower.  These  have  a 
deeply  five-parted  calyx,  with  a couple  of 
bracts,  live  spreading  lietals  coalescing  at 
the  base  and  bearing  twenty  free  stamens 
shorter  than  the  lietals,  and  with  long 
tai>er-|iolnted  anthers  fixed  by  their  broad  I 
liases,  a three-celled  obscurely  ten-angled 
lialry  ovary,  with  two  pendulous  ovules  in  I 
each  cell,  and  three  slender  styles.  [A.  SJ 

VITACEiE.  (Vitee,  Ampeliden •,  Sarmenta- 
ceir,  Leencete,  Vinacorle.i  A small  order  of 
polypetaious  dicotyledons,  nenrly  allied  in 
character  to  Celaetracece  and  Rhamnacete, 
but  nt  once  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  their  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals, 
and  from  the  latter  by  their  valvate  petals  : 
and  from  both  by  their  habit.  With  the  I 
exception  of  the  small  genus  Leva,  they  are 
tall  climbers,  remarkable  for  the  anomalous 
structure  of  their  wood.  The  lower  leaves 
are  often  opposite,  the  remainder  alter- 
nate, but  opposite  to  them  is  either  a 
cyme  or  raceme  of  biubII  green  flowers,  or  ( 
a branching  tendril.  Besides  the  great 
genus  Yule,  which  Is  now  made  to  Include 
all  the  species  of  Ciesue  and  Ampelopsis, 
whether  natives  of  the  New  or  of  the  Old  , 
World,  the  order  comprises  only  the  small  ; 
genus  Pterieanthee,  with  a remarkable  flat 
flower-stalk,  and  the  slightly  anomalous  j 
Lcea,  both  confined  to  the  Old  World. 
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VITELLINC8.  Dull  yellow,  just  turn- 
ing to  red  ; the  colour  of  the  yolk  of  egg. 

VITELLCS.  The  sac  of  the  amnios  In  a 
| thickened  state,  and  forming  a case,  wlthlu 
[ which  lies  the  embryo. 

VITELOTTE.  (Fr.)  A kind  of  long 
red  Potato. 

VITEX.  A genus  of  Verhenacerr,  eontafn- 
’ Ing  a large  miml>er  of  woody  plants  srat- 
j tered  over  the  tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  a few  reaching  as  fur  north  as 
the  Mediterranean.  They  have  ternate  digi- 
tate or  rarely  simple  leaves,  and  axillary 
1 or  terminal  and  paniculate  cymes.  The 
' short  calyx  is  five-toothed : the  corolla 
two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  two-lobed 
and  the  lower  three-lolted ; thedidynamous 
stamens  exserted  ; theovary  four-celled, 

| with  one  ovule  ill  each  cell ; and  the 
! stigma  ldfld,  with  pointed  lobes.  The 
drupe  Is  four-celled,  or  by  abortion  two- 
celled.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  very 
aromatic,  and  many  of  the  fruits  are  very 
acrid.  The  leaves  hark  and  fruit  of  differ- 
ent species  are  used  medicinally  by  thp  ha- 
lves of  India.  [W.C.J 

VIT1CES.  See  VEHBKgACKiE. 

! VITICULA.  A trailing  or  scrambling 
stein,  like  that  of  the  vine,  gourd,  cucum- 
her,  &c.  The  same  as  Vine. 

VITICULOSE.  Furnished  with  trailing 
j ; stems  or  viticulx. 

VITIS.  The  genus  Tiffs  is  composed  of 
I a considerable  number  of  species,  includ- 
ing the  wefl  known  Grape-Vine,  which  is 
| its  most  familiar  and,  in  an  economic 
point  of  view,  most  Important  representa- 
| live.  It  has  a wide  geographical  range, 
hut  is  principally  found  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  the  majority  of  its  species 
being  natives  of  Tropical  and  Temperate 
Asia  to  as  far  north  as  Japan,  and  also  of 
North  America,  while  none  are  Indigenous 
to  Europe.  All  thespecies  are  climbers, fur- 
| nlshed  with  tendrils  opposite  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  Grape-Vine  ; the  leaves  of  some 
being  simple  and  either  undivided  or  v»- 
- rlously  lohed,  and  of  others  compound. 
Their  small  greenish  flowers  are  disposed 
in  panicles  set  opposite  the  leaves,  the 
I Eastern  species  having  complete  flowers, 

I and  the  Western  usually  incomplete  ones, 
the  two  sexes  very  frequently  on  different 
plants.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Ti'«e 
section  of  the  order  Y'ilaceir,  having  dis- 
tinct stamens,  and  a two-celled  ovary  with 
two  ovules  in  each  cell  ; and  is  charac- 
! terlsed  by  its  live  petals  being  distinct 
: at  the  bottom  but  cohering  at  the  top, 
i falling  off  without  separating,  and  by  its 
berries  containing  four  or  by  abortion 
i only  two  seeds. 

It  maybe  observed  that,  the  petals  are 
! slightly  attached  to  the  disk  at  the  base 
| of  the  ovary,  hut  they  cohere  at  the  top, 
j forming  a sort  of  cap,  which  is  usually 
! thrown  off  by  the  stamens  ns  they  eloneate 
1 and  expand.  Sometimes, however,  the  cap 
I Is  not  thrown  off,  and  the  stlgina  Is  conse- 


quently not  exposed  to  the  pollen  ; ns  a , 
consequence  the  berries.  If  they  form  at  all,  • 
are  without  seeds. 

The  most  Important  products  of  the  j 
Grape-Vine  are  Wine  (derived  from  the  1 
Celtic  (/win)  and  Vinegar— the  one  obtained 
by  vinous  and  the  other  by  acetous  fcrmeti- 
ta.ion  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit;  Brandy, 
a product  of  distillation  ; and  Currants 
(Chrlnths)  and  Haisins,  both  of  which  are  . 
the  dried  fruits— the  former  being  those  1 
! of  a particular  small  variety,  the  culture  ! 
; of  which  la  chiefly  confined  to  the  Ionian  || 
: Islands.  These  severally  form  very  1m- 
| portant  articles  of  commerce  throughout  ' 
the  civilised  world.  The  total-  computed  II 
real  value  of  the  four  principal  ones  In  I 
our  home-trade  amounted  in  1801  to  j 
6,261,1891.,  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
them  to  2,371,7141.  [A.  S.] 

The  Grape-Vine  Is  a native  of  the  south-  1 
ern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  ;j 
Armenia  and  Coramatiia.  Associated  with 
the  flg.  It  follows  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Rea,  through  Pontus  Mlngrella  and  Colchis,  1 1 
and  it  lias  also  been  found  In  the  Crimea,  i 
Alphonse  De  Candolle  states  that  it  j 
I grows  spontaneously  throughout  the  lower 
region  of  the  Caucasus,  In  the  north  blit 
I more  especially  In  the  southern  parts  of 
that  chain;  In  Armenia,  and  on  the  south-  I; 
ern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  and  he  adds, 

; ‘there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  historical 
testimony  ami  that  of  botanists,  that  this 
was  the  original  country  of  the  vine.  But 
no  species  of  VitU  is  wild  In  Europe.’ 

The  cultivation  of  the  Vine  dates  soon  : j 
after  the  Flood  : • Noah  began  to  be  an  bus-  : 
bandman,  and  he  planted  a vineyard.’  From  i 
Asia,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  vine 
passed  Into  Greece,  ami  tlience  into  Si- 
cily. It  was  early  carried  into  France  by  the 
rhoneans,  when  those  Ionian  colonists 
lied  from  the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  about  540  B.c.  From  j 
Greece  or  from  Sicily  It  could  have  been 
easily  introduced  into  Italy.  The  Homans  j 
planted  It  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
even,  It  is  said,  in  Britain.  But  Tacitus  - 
mentions,  B.c.  55.  that  our  climate  was 
thought  uiipropltious  to  the  vine,  which 
failed  to  mature  its  fruit  owing  to  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  our  Island.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  Its  cultivation  had  been 
attempted,  for  otherwise  Its  failure  could 
not  have  been  asserted.  The  same  author 
states  that  It  was  not  known  when  Agri- 
cola commanded  the  Island.  Doinitian 
restricted  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
wishing  rather  to  encourage  that  of  grain;  | 
hut  In  A.  D.  278,  permission  to  plant  the 
vino  was  given  by  the  Emperor  Prohus. 
Being  free  from  restriction.  Its  cultiva-  i 
tlon  throughout  the  provinces.  Including 
Britain,  would  of  course  extend;  and  le-  I 
fore  the  Roman  power  had  so  far  declined 
as  to  permit  the  Saxon  Invasion,  vineyards 
must  have  existed  In  tills  country.  They  . 
are  mentioned  In  the  earliest  Saxon  ! 
charters,  and  those  vineyards  must  have  ' 
existed  previously;  for,  ns  authors  have  |i 
remarked,  the  combating  Invaders  could  ! 
neither  have  had  the  time,  nor  probably  the  I 
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■ skill,  to  plant  them.  The  monks  In  A.D.  1140.  Tlie  Vine  accommodates  Itself  remark- 
planted  a vineyard  at  Edmotidsbury  lu  ably  well  to  artificial  treatment— so  much 
Suffolk,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  says  so,  that  in  countries  so  cold  that  Its  berries 
that  vineyards  were  possessed  by  barons  do  not  ripen,  nor  even  colour,  scarcely 
as  well  as  by  monks.  ‘ Win  ton,  afterwards  indeed  form  in  their  warmest  seasons, 
named  by  the  Saxons  Winchester,  or  the  they  can  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  flre- 
City  of  Wine,  was  so  called  because  there  heat  and  glass,  at  all  Hines  of  the  year 
i was  the  best  vintage  in  Britain.*  (Johnson,  in  abundance  by  those  who  are  inclined  to 
] I On  the  Grape  Vino,)  incur  the  expense.  The  cost  in  winter.  Is 

I There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  of  course  very  considerable;  but  in  the 
! that  Vineyards  were  formerly  plentiful  season  naturally  the  most  favourable,  ] 

• in  many  parts  of  this  country,  and  that  when  the  ordinary  climate  requires  but  a 

• considerable  quantities  of  wine  were  made  little  assistance,  the  expense  of  ensuring  a 
| in  good  seasons.  But  although  our  land  is  ' plentiful  supply  of  grapes  for  several 
i rich  enough  for  the  nourishment  of  the  j months  is  comparatively  trifling,  especially 

vine,  and  indeed  over  rich,  causing  too  ! if  proper  varieties  are  employed.  These 
much  luxuriance  for  the  climate,  the  cul-  are  exceedingly  numerous.  That  which 
tivation  of  the  grape  for  wine  must  always  j may  be  most  successfully  cultivated  In  this 
be  attended  with  comparatively  unprofit-  i way  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  aid  of  the 
i ! able  results.  Tills  will  evidently  appear  ; most  ordinary  skill,  mid  which  will  yield 
I from  the  following  extract  from  Reports  ; the  most  acceptable  produce*  is  the  Black  ■, 
of  Her  Majesty s Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  \ Hamburg  or  Frankenthal. 

‘ Legation  on  the  Effect  of  the  Vine  Disease  \ Some  varieties  of  the  grape  are  cult! vat-  jj 
I (1859) : — • A proprietor  of  an  extensive  vine-  i cd  specially  for  the  production  of  Raisins, 
yard  at  Huesca,  in  the  proviticeof  Aragon,  | There  is  also  the  Black  Corinth  or  Zante  ; I 
assured  me  that  the  drought  last  summer  ; grape,  which  furnishes  the  Currants  of  the  j 
i was  so  great,  and  the  vintage  so  plentiful,  . shops.  This  Is  stoneless  or  without  seeds, 

' that  it  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to  1 except  that  oc  asionally  there  are' amongst  1 1 
irrigate  his  vineyards  with  wine  than  with  J the  produce  from  the*  same  plant  larger 
. { water.  He  also  stated  that  in  order  to;  berries  (these  being  such  as  have  been  fer- 
I make  room  for  the  new  wine,  he  offered  to  i tilised)  containing  one  or  more  seeds.  The  ! 
sell  that  of  a former  vintage  at  about  five-  variety  Itself  does  not  differ  materially  in  j 
pence  English  for  a little  less  than  four  { appearance  and  foliage  from  other  vines, 
gallons,  but  finding  that  he  could  not  : and  has  often  fruited  in  the  garden  of  the  1 
even  get  one  halfpenny  the  gallon,  and  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  It 
j there  being  a scarcity  of  wine-jars  or  vats,  j is,  indeed, only  a variety  of  V.vinifera,  and 
lie  was  obliged  to  throw  away  the  whole  of  not  adistinct  species  as  some  have  suppns- 
tliat  year’s  vintage.  It  is  not,  however,  ed.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  it  will  only  | 
the  province  of  Aragon  alone  that  pro-  succeed  In  Greece,  and  that  elsewhere  it  • 
duces  such  a superabundance  of  wine degenerates  and  becomes  like  an  ordinary  lf 
I many  of  the  wine-districts  of  old  Castllle  , grape ; but  the  fact  is  that  in  some  places  '! 
j,  are  equally  prolific.  At  Arantadel  Duero,  ; out  of  Greece  It  thrives  so  much  better 
I for  instance,  wine  appears  to  l»e at  times  as  that  It  forms  its  seeds  and  produces  its  1 
cheap,  and  water  as  scarce  as  at  Huesca;  for  1 fruit  In  perfection,  to  the  depreciation  of  > 
1 was  informed  by  an  English  gentleman  t its  value  In  commerce,  which  is  owing  to 
that,  on  passing  through  that  town  a few  i its  imperfection- the  absence  of  seeds,  this 


: years  ago,  no  saw  some  brick  layers  at  work 
' mixing  their  mortar  with  wine  Instead  of 
' water,  and  he  stated  that  this  was  not  an 
' unusual  occurrence.* 

When  we  take  those  facts  Into  consldera- 
| t Ion,  and  reflect  on  t lie  immense  quantities 
of  wine  that  can  he  produced  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  price  In  those  countries  that  have 
a climate  suitable  for  the  vine,  we  must 
readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  grape  for  wine 
i in  tills  country  must  be  very  unprofitable, 
j as  compared  with  other  crops  for  which  j 
| our  climate  is  better  adapted.  We  are 
without  t he  limits  assigned  by  the  illus- 
trious Humboldt  for  the  successful  cultl-  , 
ration  of  the  vine ; these  limits  comprise  a ■ 
belt,  or  zone,  between  the  latitudes  of  36°  [ 
I *uil  483,  or  where  the  mean  temperature  of 
! summer  is  not  tielow  6<p  or  68J  Farther 
• ! north  than  latftute  503  It  Is  too  cold,  and  1 
j.  farther  south  than  363  It  is  too  hot.  Its 
j cultivation  may,  however,  he  successfully 
i carried  on  in  a zone  nearly  1,000  miles 

I in  width  from  north  to  south  In  the 

I I Northern,  and  likewise  In  a similar  zone 
| in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 


being  its  general  condition  when  grown 
in  tlie  islands  of  Greece. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  grapes,  which  '■ , 
grow  wild  and  bear  abundantly  in  North 
America,  but  they  are  very  inferior  to  the 
varieties  of  V vinifera.  They  belong  to  I 
V.  Labmsca,  V.  cordifolia , and  others,  and  , 
are  called  Fox-grapes  from  their  foxy  t 
! perfume:  their  pulp  is  slimy  and  disagree- 
able. Of  late  years  the  vine  has  been 
subject  to  the  vine-disease,  or  vine-mildew, 
caused  by  a parasitic  fungus  called  Of  (burn 
Ttickeri,  and  which  in  some  cases  lias 
completely  destroyed  the  crop.  Sulphur 
lias  proved  the  best  preventive.  [R.  T ] 

VITI-VERT,  VITTIE-VAYR,  or  VITTI-  jl 
VAEU.  Indian  names  for  the  Khus-kb ut 
Grass,  A ndropogon  muricatus . 

VITTADIKIA.  A genus  of  Composite , ,i 
consisting  of  perennial  plants,  natives  of  ,J 
New  Zealand  and  South-eastern  Australia.  [ 
The  flower-heads  are  placed  on  the  ends  of  1 
the  branches,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  * 
involucre  of  one  or  two  rows  of  linear 
somewhat  membranous  scales;  the  outer  j 
florets  are  strap-shaped,  female,  white  or 
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purple,  the  central  ones  tubular,  flve-tooth- 
cd,  yellow.  The  achenes  are  elongated 
striated.  surmounted  hy  a pappus  of  one 
row  of  rough  crowded  hairs.  [M.  T.  MO 

VITT ,E.  Narrow  fistula"  or  channels 
lodged  In  the  coat  of  the  fruit  of  umbelli- 
fers,  and  containing  oil. 

VITTARIA.  A genus  of  polypodlaceous 
ferns  constituting  the  group  Vittariae. 
They  are  found  in  tropical  countries  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  consist  of 
herbaceous  plants,  with  simple  narrow 
almost  grass-like  fronds,  bearing  a close 
resemblance  to  those  of  TaminpHi,  but  dis- 
tinguished hy  having  the  linear  continuous 
sorl  placed,  not  dorsally,  that  is  at  the  hack 
of  tlie  frond,  but  in  an  extrorse-inarginal 
furrow.  [T.  MJ 

VITTATE.  Striped  lengthwise. 

VIVIAXIACE.E.  The  small  Brazilian 
and  Chilian  genus  Viviania,  including  CVe- 
*area,  Cissurobrj/on,  and  Linostigma,  form- 
ing a trilie  of  Gtranituxte,  has  by  many 
Imtanists  been  considered  as  a distinct 
natural  order,  under  the  above  name. 

VIVIANIA.  This  genus  gives  its  name 
to  the  order  VivUtniactrt,  maintained  by 
some  botanists.  The  species  are  Chilian 
undershrubs,  wltii  opposite  egg-shaped 
leaves,  covered  with  white  down  on  the 
under-surface,  and  bearing  white  pink  or 
purple  flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  Calyx 
bell-shaped,  persistent,  its  tube  marked  by 
ten  ridges,  its  limb  flve-tootlied:  petals 
five,  stalked  ; stamens  ten,  five  short  op- 
posite the  petals,  the  others  opposite  live 
hypogynous  glands ; ovary  sessile  three- 
celled,  with  two  ovules  In  the  Inner  angle 
of  each  compartment ; stigmas  three, 
thread-like  ; fruit  capsular.  [M.  T.  MJ 

VOANDZEIA.  So  called  from  Voandzou, 
the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar to  the  only  known  representative 
of  this  genus  of  Leguminosre,  the  V.  subter- 
ranea  of  botanists,  a creeping  annual,  with 
long-stalked  leaves  composed  of  three  leaf- 
lets, the  centre  one  of  which  is  stalked. 
The  specific  name,  subterranea,  lias  been 
given  to  it  because  its  flower-stalks,  like 
l hose  of  the  Araehu  hyjiogcea,  bend  down 
after  flowering  and  increase  in  length,  so 
that  the  young  pods  are  pushed  into  the 
earth,  beneath  which  they  ripen.  Its  flow- 
ers are  partly  unisexual,  and  partly  per- 
fect; they  have  a bell-shaped  calyx,  ayellow 
papilionaceous  corolla  with  horizontal  wing 
or  side-petals,  one  free  and  nine  united 
stamens,  and  atwo-ovuled  ovary  ending  in 
a short  style  and  hooked  stigma— the  fe- 
male flowers belngdestltuteof  both  corolla 
and  stamens.  It  Isa  native  of  Africa,  and 
Is  extensively  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
that  continent,  from  Bainbarra  and  the 
coast  of  Guinea  to  Natal,  its  esculent  pods 
and  seeds  forming  common  articles  of  food 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions. 
Although  the  plant  Is  not  indigenous  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  Is  commoniy 
found  in  many  parts  of  South  America, 
such  as  Brazil  and  Surinam,  whither  it  has 


. been  carried  by  the  negro  slaves,  and  lilts  j 
l now  become  naturalised.  The  pods  are 
sometimes  called  Bainbarra  Ground-nuts; 
in  Natal  the  natives  call  them  Igiuhluha  ; 
while  in  Brazil  they  are  known  by  thename 
of  Mandtibl  d'Angola  (showing  their  Afri- 
can origin),  and  in  Surinam  by  time  of  i 
Gobi*.  TA.  S.]  ) 

VOANDZOU.  The  Malagassy  name  of  a 
genus  of  Legumiuosa,  called  after  it  Vo- 
andzeia. 

VOA-V ANGA,  or  VOA-VANG PER.  Ma- 
lagassy  names  for  the  fruits  of  l angueria 
Commer8imi  and  V.  edulie. 

VOCHYACEzE.  ( Vochtixiacerr,  Vochysiece). 

; An  order  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs  from  Tropical  j 
j America,  often  of  great  beauty,  with  oppo- 
site entire  leaves,  accompanied  by  stipules  | 
i or  glands  at  the  base,  and  yellow  while  i 
pink  or  purple  flowers  (usually  very  showy) 

1 11  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  The  order 
Is  chiefly  characterised  by  Irregular  flowers.  ] 
four  or  live  sepals,  as  many  petals  and  | 
stamens  or  more  frequently  fewer,  the  sta- 
mens  especially  being  often  reduced  to  one, 
and  always  perigynous:  and  by  a three-  ) 
celled  ovary,  free  or  more  or  less  Inferior, 
the  seeds  usually  without  albumen.  There 
arc  nine  or  ten  genera,  amongst  which 
Vochysia  and  Qualea  are  most  conspicuous 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowering  panicles  : 
Erittma  for  its  inferior  ovary  and  curious 
fruit;  and  Lifklia  for  its  more  symmetrical 
flowers, connecting  thenrderwitli  Trigcmia. 
Little  Is  known  of  the  properties  of  these 
trees,  beyond  the  hardness  of  the  timber  1 
which  some  of  them  supply,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  order  in  the  natural  system  is 
as  yet  unsettled. 

i VOCHYSIA.  The  type  of  the  order  Vo-  | 
chyaeea,  constituting  a genus  of  trees  In- 
habiting tropical  American  forests,  and 
when  in  bloom  presenting  a magnificent 
spectacle,  accompanied  by  a penetrating 
often  violet-llke  odour.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  opposite  or  vertlclllate,  ovate  and 
' entire.  Thecalyx  Is  five-cleft,  four  of  the  ; 
lobes  being  very  small,  but  the  fifth  large 
and  developed  into  a spur;  the  petals  are  ; 
three  in  number,  two  of  them  being 
smaller  than  tlie  other;  there  a re  three  I 
stamens,  and  the  capsule  Is  triangular  ! | 
and  three-celled,  each  cell  containing  one  j 
winged  seed.  The  flowere  are  arranged 
I in  highly  ornamental  panicles,  and  are  ge- 
nerally of  ayellow  or  bright-orange  colour.  ! 
They  are  all  used  as  timber,  and  the  : 
Copai-ye-wood  of  Guiana  is  derived  from 
V'.  guianensis.  [B.  SJ 

VOGELIA.  A genus  of  Piumbaginacefr, 
founded  on  a single  plant  from  tlie  Cape  of 
: Good  Hope.  It  Is  a shrub,  with  slender 
branches,  obcordate  alternate  leaves,  and 
flowers  In  densely  imbricated  spikes.  The 
five  sepals  are  broadly  ovate  ; the  corolla- 
tube  is  slender,  and  the  limb  is  flve-lohed ; 
the  stamens  are  Included  ; the  ovary  isone- 
celled,  containing  a single  ovule  : and  the 
style  is  Aliform,  terminating  in  live  acute 
stigmas.  [W.  CJ 
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|j  VOIKKC.SK.  (Fr)  Mercurial  in  annua. 

| VOLA.  A Sanscrit  name  for  Myrrh. 

VOLANT  D'EAU  (Fr)  Myriophyllum 

I spicatum. 

I I VOLKAMERIA.  A genus  of  Verbenaecce 
closely  allied  to  ClerodrJidron,  hut  dlstin- 

j j gulshed  from  It  by  Its  fleshy  or  corky 
I fruits,  containing  only  two  stones  Instead 
I of  four  as  in  Clerodendron,  each  stone  also 
being  two-celled,  and  containing  a single 
seed  in  each  cell.  There  are  two  well- 
> authenticated  species,  besides  several 
doubtful  ones— V.  aculeata  a native  of 
Tropical  America,  and  V.  Acerbuma  a 
nativeof  Nubia  : both  of  them  shrubs  with 
simple  opposite  leaves,  and  cymes  of  white 
flowers,  having  salver-shaped  corollas,  with 
the  limb  divided  Into  live  segments,  the 
I two  upper  of  which  are  larger  than  the 
i rest,  and  diverge  from  each  other.  [A.  SJ 

VOLUBILIS.  Having  the  property  of 
twisting  round  some  other  body. 

! VOLUBILIS,  or  V.  DES  JARDINIEIIS. 
(Fr.)  Pharbitis  hispida. 

VOLUTE.  Rolled  up  In  any  way. 

VOLVA.  A membrane,  usually  of  a tough 
texture,  In  which  a fungal  Is  sometimes 
enclosed  when  young,  and  which  is  burst 
oi>en  as  the  latter  grows. 

! VOLVARIA.  A beautiful  subgenus  of 
rose-spored  agarics,  distinguished  by  its 
well-developed  volva,  The  gills,  moreover, 
are  perfectly  free  and  rose-coloured.  The 
only  common  species  Is  Agaricus  pusillnq, 
which  abounds  in  pastures  in  autumn,  and 
is  conspicuous  (though  small)  from  its  per- 
fect volva,  and  its  white  silky  plleus  con- 
trasting with  the  pink  gills.  A.  volvticeus 
; occurs  sometimes  abundantly  in  stoves, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  formerly,  when 
tan  was  more  used  for  heating.  A closely- 
allied  species  is  raised  artificially  In  Italy, 
on  spent  coffee-grounds,  and  Is  employed 
as  food.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
I remaining  species  arc  esculent.  [M.  J.  B.J 

I VOMIER.  (Fr)  Eriostemon. 

| VOMIQUE.  (Fr.)  Strychnos. 

VOMIQUIER.  (Fr.)  The  seed  of  Ig- 
nutia  amara. 

VOOGINOOS.  The  Abysslulan  name  of 
Bntcea  untidy  senierica. 

VORGE.  (Fr.)  Lolium.  tcmulentum. 

I VORTANQUI.  The  Spanish  name  for 

Sappau-wood. 

VOS  A KAN  (Fr.)  nelianthns  annuus. 

VOSSIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  liottboelliecE.  Spikes  of  inflo- 
rescence compressed  jointed;  spikelets  two- 
i flowered,  the  lower  male,  the  upper  herma- 
phrodite, glumes  two,  unequal— the  ex- 
terior thick  and  hard,  terminating  In  a 

1 sharp  point,  the  Inner  thin  and  paper-like; 

• pales  two;  stamens  three;  styles  two. 

• V.  cuspiduta  is  the  only  species,  and  is  a 

I native  of  the  West  Indies.  [I).  MO 


VOTOMITA.  A little-known  genus  of 
Aublet's,  founded  on  a singles pecleR  from 
French  Guiana,  and  doubtfully  referred 
to  Comacece.  It  is  a shrub,  with  opposite 
entire  leaves  on  short  petioles,  and  few- 
flowered  axillary  corymbs.  The  calyx  Is 
connate  with  the  ovary,  and  the  limb  has 
four  short  teeth ; the  corolla  consists  of 
four  oblong-acuminate  petals,  the  four 
stamens  have  short  fllampnts, and  oblong 
anthers  united  Into  a tube,  through  which 
the  Aliform  Btyle  passes;  there  are  four 
oblong  stigmas  ; and  the  drupe  is  one- 
celled  and  one-seeded.  [W.  CJ 

voUA-HEItfi.  The  Malagassy  name  for 
Vahea  madugascariensis. 

VOUAPA.  A genus  of  papilionaceous 
Leguminoste,  consisting  of  trees,  natives 
of  Guiana,  and  having  pinnated  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  flowers.  On  the  pedicels  are 
! two  small  leathery  bracts;  the  entyx  is 
four-parted  and  membranous;  the  corolla 
consists  of  a single  petal,  which  Is  curved 
in  the  hud,  the  remaining  four  petals  being 
suppressed  ; stamens  three;  ovary  stalked, 
with  one  or  two  ovules ; style  very  long, 
curled  up  spirally  ; pod  compressed.  The 
generic  name  is  adapted  from  that  given 
by  the  natives  to  these  plants.  V.  bifulia 
is  in  cultivation  ns  a stove-plant;  its 
flowers  are  of  a violet  hue.  [M.  T.  MJ 

VOUfiDE.  (Fr.)  Ieatis  tinctoria. 

VOUEN  POUEN.  A native  name  in 
Madagascar  for  Crataeva  cxcelsa. 

VOCLOU.  (Fr.)  Bambuea. 

VOYRA.  A genus  of  tropical  American 
herbs  of  the  Gentianucece,  and  connecting 
that  order  with  the  OrobancliacKt,  inas- 
much as  the  species  are  parasitical  on  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  and  have  only  minute 
scale-like  leaves.  The  flowers  are  terminal, 
either  solitary  or  in  panicles.  They  have  a 
live-cleft  calyx;  a salver  shaped  corolla, 
which  withers  on  the  plant  before  it  falls 
off,  its  tube  swollen  at  the  base,  and  Its 
limb  divided  into  five  spreading  segments ; 
Stamens  live,  concealed  within  the  corolla  ; I 
fruit  capsular,  partially  two-celled,  burst-  I 
log  by  two  valves  ; seeds  numerous,  mi- 
nute. The  tuberous  roots  of  V.  rosertare  of 
areddish  colour  ex  ternally,  and  white  with- 
in ; they  are  baked  and  eaten  In  Guiana 
like  potatoes.  [M.  T.  M.] 

VRIESIA.  A genus  of  Bromeliacet p,  so 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  Professor  Be 
Vriese,  a Dutch  botanist  of  eminence,  i 
The  species  have  flat  leaves,  and  bear  the 
flowers  In  spikes,  protected  by  large  hand- 
somely-coloured bracts.  The  sepals  are 
three,  convolute,  equal ; petals  rolled  round  ] 
at  the  point,  each  one  with  two  scales  at- 
tached to  It;  stamens  six,  projecting,  three  ; 
Inserted  Into  the  petals,  three  between  j 
them,  ovary  partly  Inferior;  stigma  with 
three  coiled  hairy  divisions.  One  or  two 
S|>erles  are  in  cultivation  as  ornamental 
stove-plants.  )'.  speciom,  a Brazilian  herb, 
is  particularly  handsome.  [M.  T.M.] 

VBILLEE.  (Fr.)  Convolvulus  arveneis.  — 
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BATARDE.  Polygonum  Convolvulus.  — WACHENDORFIA.  A genus  belonging 
BATAUDE  GRANDE.  Polygonum  dame-  tn  ll1®  lrl1*  Waehendtrrfeas,  which  Is  by 
r gome  botanists  referred  to  Biliaceee,  but  by 

wru  ' i others  to  Hcemodoracar.  They  are  Cane 

A'ROXCELLE.  (Fr)  Convolvulus  ar-  herbs,  often  lmlry,  with  tuberous  rln- 
vensis.  zomes,  and  narrowly  elliptical  radical 

t A'lTT.NERA.  Plants  are.  like  animals,  leaves,  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  usually 


Convolvulus  ar- 


VULNERA.  Plants  are,  like  animals,  leaves  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  usually 
subject  to  injury  from  outward  agents,  and  nerved  and  plaited,  In  some  of  the  species 
the  wounds  produced  are  more  or  less  resembling  those  at  Plantago  lancolata. 
Injurious  according  to  their  severity  or  The  stem  Is  round,  with  very  small  leaves, 
the  nature  of  the  plant.  In  the  case  of  ««'«*  a terminal  panicle  of  purple  red  or 
large  trees,  wounds  are  Injurious  by  ex-  >ellow  flowers,  with  large  bracts.  The 
posing  the  wood  to  the  Immediate  decern-  Perianth  is  rough  exter h.rly, six-cleft  irre- 
! vosing  agency  of  moisture  and  other  gular,  with  three  of  lie  segments  more 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  object  in  spreading  than  the  others-the  posterior 
such  cases  is  to  diminish  the  surface  as  ' one  spurred at  the ibaec,  the  spur  generally 
much  as  possible,  which  must  be  done  by  adnate  to  the  pedicel  .stamens  six,  three 
pruning  off  all  Inequalities  witli  a sharp  ! tlieo'  sterile  or  absent,  ovary  free,  . 
knife,  and  then  to  exclude  the  air  by  some  three-edged.  [J.T.S.J 


much  as  possible,  which  must  be  done  by 
pruning  off  all  inequalities  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  then  to  exclude  the  air  by  some 
plalster  or  covering  which  will  not  injure 
the  tree,  but  permit  the  overlapping  of 
tiie  surface  by  the  new  bark.  Without  any 
injurious  decay.  Oue  of  the  best  applica- 
tions is  Forsyth’s  mixture,  consisting  of 


WADADl'RI.  A Guiana  name  for  Lecy- 
this  grandi/bira. 

WAG  EX-BOOM.  The  wood  of  Protca 
grand  i flora. 


one  portion  of  fresh  cowdung,  mixed  with  AVAGENERTA.  One  of  the  numerous 


half  the  quantity  of  lime-rubbish,  the  same 
amount  of  wood-ashes,  and  one-sixteenth  of 
river-sand  finely  sifted.  A powder  of  wood- 
ashes  mixed  with  burnt  bones,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-slxtli  of  the  latter  to  live- 
sixths  of  the  former,  is  then  applied 


genera  into  which  Klntzsoh  has  divided 
the  old  well-marked  genus  Begonia.  The 
species  of  the  present  group  are  trailing 
nnderslirubs,  natives  of  Tropical  America. 
Their  chief  distinguishing  characteristic, 
lies  in  the  male  flowers,  which  have  four 


with  a dredger  till  the  plalster  is  covered,  petals,  while  the  females  have  five ; the  flla-  i I 
allowing  it  to  remain  half  an  hour  to  absorb  ments  are  free,  attached  to  a cushion-  1 


allowing  It  to  remain  half  an  hour  to  absorb 
the  moisture.  More  powder  is  then  rubbed 
I on  with  the  hand,  till  the  surface  be- 
comes smooth.  Where  the  bark  lias  been 
knocked  off,  new  wood  may  be  generated 
from  the  medullary  rays,  if  the  surface  Is 
protected  from  drought  by  a suitable 
covering.  In  this  case,  however,  thealbur- 
liuin  must  remain  free  from  contact  with 
any  strange  matter.  Trees,  again,  are 
often  Injured  by  rabbits,  mice,  and  other 
animals.  In  such  cases,  as  they  often  gnaw 
round  the  tree,  immediate  steps  must  lie 
taken,  or  the  Injury  will  be  past  remedy. 
Some  substance  must  be  applied  which  the 
j animals  will  not  touch,  but  which  at  the 
I same  time  will  not  injure  the  tree.  An 
application  of  sootand  sulphur  mixed  with 
water,  in  which  a small  quantity  of  size 
1 has  been  dissolved,  is  perhaps  as  good  as 


like  receptacle,  and  bear  oblong  anthers ; j| 
the  style  Is  persistent,  covered  with  pim-  i 
pies,  and  surmounted  by  a stigma,  whose  I 
two  lobes  are  twisted  spirally.  The  cap-  1 1 
stile  is  winged,  dehiscent,  and  contains  an 
entire  stalked  placenta.  [M.  T.  M.j 

WAG  WANT.  Briza  media. 

WAHAHlC.  The  Mauri  name  of  Uartigh 
sea  spectubilis. 

WAHLENBEUGIA.  An  extensive  genus 
of  Campannlactai,  abounding  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  throughout  the  Southern 
Hemisphere, and  found  also  (though  more 
rarely)  ill  exiratroplcal  regions.  It  differs 
from  Campanula  only  in  the  capsule,  which 
Is  somewhat  globose  and  half  superior,  ’ 
the  free  portion  opening  by  three  to  five 


Gas-tar,  which  Is  sometimes  used,  is  valves  within  the  persistent  segments  of 


too  strong  for  such  a purpose.  [M.J.  B.j 

vri.N’fiRAIRE.  (Fr.)  Anthyllis  Vul- 
neraria. 

VULPIA.  A iremis  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Fest  ureas,  now  included  in 
Festuca.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals, 
some  (as  Festuca  brommdeA  and  F nnifflu - 1 
mis)  being  natives  of  Britain.  [D  M.]  j 

Vl/LPIN.  (Fr)  Alopecurus. 


the  calyx.  [W.  C.] 

j 1 

WAHOO.  A North-west  Indian  name 
for  Kuonymus  atropurpureus. 

WAIATUMA.  A name  given  "by  the  In- 
dians of  Rio  Negro  to  the  edible  fruits  of 
Salucia  duleis. 

WAIE.  (Fr)  Chamredorea. 


„ , , WAI-FA,  or  WAI-HWA.  Chinese  names 

VULP1N.  (Fr ) Alopecurus.  fo r the  unexpmided  tlowcr-lnids  of  Sopho- 

VHLVAIRE.  (Fr.)  Clicnopodium  Vul-  rajaponiea,  used  for  dyeing  the  silk  gar- 

ments  of  the  mandarins  a.  yellow  colour, 
...  . _ itc.  See  Sophoha. 


VIISHIRA.  An  Indian  name  for  Pathos 
officinalis.  I WAII.ESIA.  A genus  of  epiphytal  or- 

vr-Tsn-v  a tv  Tim  rinndlv  Tnnenandra  belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandea*  The 

A tTStNAB,  The  deadly  Lagenandra  pIant8  liave  the  habit  ()1  wm,  rti. 

toxteana.  sticlious  coriaceous  channelled  lliree-rib- 

AVAAK.  The  hark  of  Sida  Abutilon.  1 bed  leaves,  afoot  or  more  in  length  ; and 
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from  nine  to  twelve  flower.**,  in  an  evert 
raceme,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  diame- 
ter, yellow  spotted  with  crimson.  They 
are  related  to  Trichoglotti a,  but  the  latter 
differs  in  having  a distinct  appendage 
within  the  sac  of  the  lip,  and  the  flowers 
in  short  lateral  spikes.  The  only  sj>ecies, 
W picta,  is  a native  of  Malacca.  [W  R.  H.] 

WAITZIA.  A gen u 8 of  Compoaiite,  com- 
prising certain  Australian  herbs,  whose 
steins  bear  heads  of  flowers  arranged  in 
corymbs.  The  heads  are  hemispherical, 
each  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  many 
rows  of  dry  coloured  stalked  scales,  provid- 
ed with  a radiating  petaloid  appendage.  The 
receptacle  is  flat,  pitted, destitute  of  scales; 
the  corollas  hermaphrodite  tubular  slen- 
der, five-toothed  at  the  apex  ; the  branches 
of  the  style  have  little  knobs  at  the  ends  ; 
the  achenes  are  flattened,  ovate,  prolonged 
at  the  top  Into  a beak  ; pappus  of  one  row 
of  serrated  rough  Betas.  The  species  fur- 
nish some  of  the  very  beautiful  ‘everlast- 
ing ’ flowers  of  our  gardens.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WAKE-PINTLE.  Arum  maculatum. 

WAKE-ROBIN,  Arum  maculatum  ; also 
Trillium  ctmiuum;  also  Anthurium  and 
Philodendron. 

WALDSTEINIA.  A genus  of  Rosacea1,  , 
comprising  certain  herbaceous  species,  ! 
with  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  Potentillas. 
The  leaves  are  palmately  divided  ; and  the 
flowers  yellow,  In  terminal  corymbs.  The 
calyx  is  double,  consisting  of  an  outer  row  I 
of  five  small  segments,  and  an  inner  tubu- 
lar whorl,  whose  limb  is  five-parted,  and  i 
whose  throat  has  a thickened  lobed  rim  : 
running  around  It;  petals  five,  sessile; 
stamens  numerous,  Inserted  on  the  calyx  I 
with  the  petals  ; ovaries  two  to  six,  at  the  ! 
base  of  the  calyx,  each  with  a single  ovule;  1 
styles  terminal.  The  species  are  natives  of 
Hungary,  and  derive  their  generic  name 
from  Couut  Waldsteln,  a writer  on  Hunga- 
rian plants.  IK.  geoidea  is  au  old-fashioned 
but  pretty  hardy  perennial.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WALE  WORT,  or  WALLWORT.  Sam- 
bucus  Ebidus. 

WALKERA.  The  name  applied  to  a tree 
found  in  various  parts  of  Tropical  Asia, 
and  constituting  a genus  of  Ochnacete.  The 
leaves  are  serrated , the  flowers  are  in 
clusters  ; the  calyx  has  five  persistent 
lance-shaped  sepals , the  corolla  has  as 
many  persistent  petal*,  longer  than  the 
sepals;  stamens  five,  shorter  than  the 
sepals ; style  single,  as  long  as  the  stamens; 
fruit  of  five  kidney-shaped  drupes,  placed 
on  a small  spongy  receptacle.  In  Western 
India  a decoction  of  the  roots  or  of  the 
leaves  is  used  as  a tonic  and  stomachic. 
The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Walk- 
er, the  founder  of  the  Botanic.  Harden  at 
Cambridge.  IK.  serrata  is  in  cub  I ration  as 
a stove-plant.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WALLABA-TREE.  Eperua  falcata. 

WALLENIA.  A genus  of  tropical  Ame- 
rican shrubs,  of  the  family  Myrsinacccc. 


The  leathery  leaves  are  entire,  and  the  flow- 
ers grow  in  terminal  panicles.  The  calyx  ' 
is  bell-shaped,  four-toothed  ; the  corolla  |, 
tubular,  with  a four-parted  limb  ; stamens  ! J 
four,  filaments  tldck,  cohering  below;  I, 
fruit  fleshy,  globular.  [M.  T M.j 

WALLERIA.  A genus  of  Liliacrtr , from  I ! 
East  Tropical  Africa,  distinguished  in  the 
couantherous  group  by  having  the  ovary  j 
free  and  the  stamens  equal,  the  ovary  ! 
being  semiadherent  In  the  rest  of  the  i 
group ; while  the  stamens  are  equal  I 
in  Conanthera , Cumingia,  and  their  allies, 
and  unequal  in  Ztphyra  and  Cyanella. 
Dr.  Kirk  describes  them  as  leafy  herbs, 
with  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  solitary  | 
axillary  flowers,  which  have  a six-parted  t 
perianth,  with  very  short  tube  and  equal  1 j 
spreading  limb;  Blx  equal  stamens,  with  ; 
short  filaments  and  elongated  anthers,  j 
which  are  two-celled,  opening  by  pores; 
and  a free  tliree-celled  ovary,  containing  t 1 
numerous  ovules.  The  two  described  *pe-  [| 
cies  were  found  on  the  Manganja  Hills.  The  if 
genus  is  named  after  Mr.  Horace  Waller,  I 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  jj 
Mission  to  Central  Africa.  [T  M.]  ■{ 

WALLFLOWER.  Cheiranthus  CheirL  , 
— , WESTERN.  Erysimum  arkansanum. 

WALL  GERMANDER.  Teua'ium  Cha - I 
meedrys . 

WALLICHIA.  A genus  of  palms,  named 
in  honour  of  the  late  Dr  Wallich,  a cele- 
brated Danish  botanist,  and  author  of 
several  valuable  works  on  Indian  plants. 

It  consists  of  about  eight  species,  natives 
of  Northern  and  Eastern  India,  Siam,  Java, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  growing  in 
tufts,  and  either  without  stems  or  with  I 
short  reed-like  ones.  Their  leaves  are 
pinnate,  and  rise  from  a mass  of  coarse 
fibres;  the  leaflets  being  entire  and  wedge-  ! 
shaped  at  the  base,  and  variously-lobed  , 
toothed  or  irregularly  jagged  in  the  upper  i 
part,  and  whitish  underneath.  The  species  , 
belonging  to  the  section  Harlna  bear  both  ' 
male  and  female  flower-spikes  on  the  same  , 
plant,  while  those  of  the  section  Orania  i 
have  them  on  distinct  plants,  the  spikes  in  I 
either  case  having  numerous  overlapping 
spathes  oil  their  stalks.  The  male  flowers  j 
have  a more  or  less  deeply  tripartite  , 
calyx,  three  valvate  petals,  and  six  or  an 
indefinite  number  of  stamens;  while  the 
females  have  a tripartite  calyx  and  co- 
rolla, and  a two  or  rarely  three-celled  ovary.  | 
The  fruits  are  olive-shaped,  purple  or  i 
whitish  in  colour,  aud  contain  an  acrid  ; 
stinging  juice.  [A.  S.]  j 

WALLINIA.  A genus  of  Chenopodiaceas 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  comprising 
an  erect  branched  herb,  with  alternate 
entire  fleshy  leaves,  and  minute  clustered 
sessile  flowers,  hi  simple  leafless  spikes  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  flow- 
ers have  three  bracts;  a calyx  of  five  sepals, 
which  are  unchanged  in  fruit;  five  sta- 
mens, and  four  styles.  The  fruit  Is  ellip- 
soidal, eight-ribbed,  with  an  herbaceous 
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pericarp  adhering  to  tlic  bony  coat  of  the 
seed.  [J.  T.  S-] 

WALNUT.  Juglant  regia.  BEL- 

GAUM.  COUNTRY,  or  INDIAN.  Aleu- 
rites triloba.  — , JAMAICA.  Picroden- 

' ilr  n juglant.  — , OTAHEITE.  Aleurites 
i triloba. 

WALPERSIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
heath-like  Cape  shrubs  of  the  family  Rham- 
nacem,  liearinu  the  flowers  in  heads.  The 
calyx  is  woolly, with  a short  tube  adho- 
i rent  to  the  ovary,  its  limb  divided  into 
live  narrow  erect  three-sided  segments ; 

I petals  live,  small,  with  incurved  hairy 
;i  points : stamens  five,  opposite  the  petals, 

the  anthers  otie-celled ; ovary  with  a single 

I I erect  basal  ovule  in  each  of  Its  three  cmn- 
imrtments;  style  short;  fruit  partly  ad- 

I herent  to  the  calyx,  ultimately  separating 
into  three  one-seeded  carpels.  [M.  T.  M.] 
WALTHERIA.  A widely  distributed 
tropical  genus  of  Ryttnerh were,  comprising 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  serrated  leaves,  co- 
vered with  hairs,  some  of  which  are  star- 
shaped. The  flowers  are  borne  In  axillary 
or  terminal  heads ; the  calyx  Is  iiersistent, 
, hell-shaped,  flve-cleft ; petals  five,  stalked, 
the  stalks  adherent  to  the  tube  formed  by 
I the  union  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  fila- 
ments ; ovary  sessile  oblhiue  one-celled, 
with  two  ovules ; style  somewhat  lateral; 
stigma  fringed  or  tuhercied;  fruit  cai> 
l : solar,  surmounted  by  the  style.  IY.  ameri- 
cium Is  employed  as  a febrifuge  in  Suri- 
nam, and  1Y.  Douradinlui  is  used  for  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  and  other  complaints 


WAIUALEE.  An  Indian  name  for  Feu- 
1 nel-seed. 

i WAURACOORI.  A native  Demerara 
name  for  the  wood  of  the  White  Cedar, 

\ Idea  altissima. 

W A UREA.  A terrestrial  genus  of  or- 
chids, belonging  to  the  tribe  Vandea.  They 
are  herbs,  with  small  or  no  pseudobulhs, 
reed-like  strongly-velned  leaves,  and  nearly 
regular  racemose  showy  flowers.  Several  ! 
species  have  been  described  ag  belonging 
to  this  genus,  but  some  of  them  have  been  | 
separated  under  the  name  of  Wareceimc- 
zella.  IV.cyanea  is  remarkable  for  the  deeie  : 
blue  colour  of  Its  lip,  pure  blue  being  rarely 
found  among  orchids.  The  species  are 
natives  of  Tropical  America.  [W.  13.  H.] 

WAR  REE.  An  Indian  name  for  Panicum 
miliaceuiu. 

WARRI-WARRI.  A kind  of  Indian  fan 
made  by  the  natives  of  Guiana,  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Acuyuru  Palm,  As  trocar  yum 
aculeatum. 

WAItSCE  WlfiZELLA.  A small  genus  of 
tropical  American  orchids,  very  nearly  j 
related  to  Warren.  They  are  terrestrial 
herbs,  destitute  of  pseudobulhs ; the  leaves  1 
linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  exul- 
tant at  the  base;  and  the  flowers  large  and  I 
showy,  solitary  on  radical  peduncles,  which 
are  furnished  with  a few  sheathing  bracts,  j 
Sepals  and  i>etals  spreading,  nearly  equal ; 
lip  large,  with  a square  appendage  at  its 
base,  the  sides  Involute.  [W.  B.  H.] 

WARSCEWICZIA.  The  gardens  of  Eu- 


tu  Brazil.  The  genus  is  named  In  honour 
of  Prof.  Waltlier  of  Lelpstc.  [M.  T.  MJ 

WAMARA.  A native  name  for  the 
Brown  Ebony  of  Deiuerara. 

! WAMPEE.  The  Chinese  name  for  the 
fruits  of  Cookia  punctata,  highly  esteemed 
; j In  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

II  W ANGARA.  WANGLO.  Guiana  names 
for  the  seeds  of  Setamum  orientate. 

WANGHEE,  WHANGHEE.  The  names 
given  to  Borne  Eastern  canes  Imported  for 
I i walking-sticks,  and  supposed  to  be  furuish- 
! | Cd  by  the  narrow-leaved  Bamboo. 

| WANZEY.  An  Abyssinian  name  for 
1 Cordia  abystinica. 

WARANANA.  A large  timber-tree  of 
British  Guiana,  called  the  Wild  Orange,  the 
wood  of  which  is  much  used  in  the  colony 
for  oars  and  staves. 

WARATAH.  Telopea  specicurissima.  Also 
i a name  applied  to  certain  anemone-flow- 
. ered  varieties  of  Camellia  japonica. 

| WARE.  A general  name  for  Seaweed. 

WAnEA.  A genus  of  Crucifcrce  from  the 
! Southern  states  of  North  Amerlra.  They 
! are  glabrous  annuals,  with  entire  leaves, 
j and  corymbose  purple  or  white  flowers  : 
while  the  fruits  are  slender  compressed 
pods,  supported  on  long  stipes.  [J.  T.  S.] 

WARENCE.  Rubia  tinctorum. 


rope  owe  the  introduction  of  numerous 
beautiful  and  interesting  plants  to  M. 
Warscewlcz.  The  genus  which  commemo- 
rates liis  name  belongs  to  the  Cinchouaceee, 
and  comprises  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  Tropical  America,  closely  allied  in 
the  structure  of  the  flowers  to  Calycopbyl- 
htm.  The  difference  consists  In  the  Uve- 
toothed  calyx.  In  the  throat  of  the  corolla 
being  devoid  of  hairs,  In  the  attachment 
of  the  stamens  to  the  base  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  and  In  other  minor  points. 
As  In  Mussaaida  and  several  allied  genera, 
one  of  the  sepals  is  larger  than  the  rest, 
and  resembles  a coloured  leaf.  [JI.  T.  M.] 

WART-HERB.  Rliynchosia  minima. 

WARTS  (adj.  WARTY).  Hard  or  firm 
excrescences.  See  Exostosis. 

WART-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Verru- 
caeform. 

WARTWORT.  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

WA8HIBA.  A strong  hard  durable  and 
clastic,  wood  of  Guiana,  much  used  by  the 
Indians  for  making  bows. 

WASHINGTONIA.  A name  given  by 
the  Americans  to  Sequoia  Weltinptonia. 

WATER-BLINKS.  Montia fontana. 

WATER-BUCKLER.  Eydropeltis. 

WATER-CAN.  Euphar  luted. 

WATERCRESS.  Nasturtium  officinale. 
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WATER-FIRE.  Bergia  ammarmioides. 

WATER-GLADIOLE.  A name  given  !>y 
Gerarde  to  the  Flowering  Rush,  Butomus. 

WATER-LEAF.  llydrophyllum ; also 
Rhodomenia  palmata. 

WATER-LETTUCE.  The  West  Indian 
name  of  Piatia  Stratlutea. 

WATER-LILIES.  A general  name  for 
the  Xymphceactce. 

WATER-LILY.  Xymphcea.  — , ROYAL- 
Victoria  regia.  — .WHITE.  Eyniphacaalba. 
— , YELLOW.  Xuphur. 

WATER-NYMPH.  Nymphcea. 

WATER-PEPPERS.  The  English  name 
for  the  Elatinacecs. 

WATER-PLANT.  An  aquatir  plant,  i.e. 
one  growing  In  water  not  In  earth  (terres- 
trial), or  air  (aerial). 

WATER-PLATTER.  Victoria  regia. 

WATERSHIELD.  Braeenia. 

WATKRSHIELDS.  An  English  namo 
for  the  Cabombaaxe. 

WATER-SOLDIER.  Stratiotea. 

WATER-SPIKE.  Potamogetov. 

WATER-TORCH.  Typha  latifolia. 

WATER-TREE.  Tetracera  potatoria. 
— , RED.  Erythrophleum. 

i 

WATER-WEED.  AnacharisA lainwdm m, 
j also  called  Udora.  — , NEW  GRENADA. 
Afarathrium  utile. 

WATER-WITHE.  Vitis  caribtra. 

WATER-WOOD.  Chimarrhis  cymoea. 

WATERWORT.  Elatine. 

WATSONIA.  A rather  numerous  genus 
of  Cape  Iridacctr.  resembling  and  formerly 
combined  with  Gladiolus.  They  are  her- 
baceous plants,  with  bulbous  or  tuberous 
rootstocks,  very  narrow  or  broad  sword- 
shaped  leaves,  and  loose  spikes  of  large 
often  brightly-coloured  flowers,  or  dense 
spikes  of  smaller  ones.  The  flowers  rise 
from  a stltf  two-valved  spathe,  and  have 
a coloured  short-tubed  calyx  with  a six- 
parted  llmh,  the  segments  being  either 
: nearly  equal  or  bilabiate:  three  stamens, 

- wlitch  rise  from  below  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  and  are  cither  erect  nr  somewhat 
one-sided,  with  versatile  anthers : and  a 
1 three-celled  ovary,  bearing  a slender  style 
ending  In  three  two-parted  narrow  stig- 
mas, and  containing  numerous  ovules.  All 
1 the  species  are  confined  to  the  Cape  of 
j Good  Hope.  [A.  S.] 

WATTLE-TREE.  An  Australian  name 
for  Acacia.  — , BLACK.  Acacia  nfl\ uis; 
also  A.vwllissirna.  — , RASPBERRY  JAM. 
A West  Australian  species  of  Acacia.  — , 
SAVANNAH.  Citharexylmi  quadrangu- 
lar? and  C.  cinereum.  —.SILVER.  Acacia 
mollissima.  — , — , of  Tasmania.  Acacia 
| dealbata. 

WATTLE-WOOD.  Lectio,  Thamnia. 
WAVY.  The  same  as  Undulate. 
WAW-WAW.  Itajania  pleioneura. 

WAX,  CARNAUBA.  The  produce  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  Wax  Palm  of  Brazil, 
Citpemicia  eeri/era,  used  for  making  can- 
dles. — , VEGETABLE.  A kind  of  wax 
obtained  from  the  berries  of  several  spe-  1 
cles  of  Myrica , especially  If.  cerifera.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Myrtle  Wax,  from  the  ; 
name  of  Candleberry  Myrtle  applied  to 
Myrica. 

WAXCLUSTER.  Gaultheria  hispida. 

WAX-TREE.  Virmia.  —.JAPAN.  Rhus 
fiiiccedaneum.  — f NEW  GRENADA.  Elatar 
yia  utilis. 

WAXWORK.  Celastrus  scandens. 

WAXY.  Having  the  texture  and  colour 
of  new  wTax. 

WAYAKA.  A Feejean  name  for  Pachy- 
rhizut  img ulatus. 

WAY-BENXET,  or  WAY-BENT,  nor- 
deum  murinum. 

WAYBREAD.  Plantago  major. 

WAYFARING-TREE.  Viburnum  Lan- 
UttUL 

WAYTHOItN.  Rhamnus  cathartlcus. 
WEASEL-SNOUT.  Guleobdolon  Uitcum. 

WEBBIA.  A genus  of  somewhat  shrub- 
by Compo8d(r%  natives  of  Troplral  'Africa, 
as  well  as  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
leaves  are  entire,  smooth  above,  linin’ be- 
low. The  flower-  beads  are  surrounded  by 
an  Involucre  of  two  or  three  rows  of  over- 
lapping scales ; the  receptacle  Is  pitted  ; 
the  flowers  are  unisexual  and  dioecious— 
the  males  with  a tubular  corolla,  conceal- 
ing the  anthers  and  the  style;  the  females 
more  deeply  divided,  rather  fleshy,  the 
style  protruding  beyond  the  corolla,  and 
the  stigmas  elongated  and  hairy.  The 
achenesnre  cylindrical,  striated,  with  very 
hairy  ridges,  and  glandular  furrows  ; pap- 
pus hairy,  in  many  rows.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WEDDELTNA.  The  merits  of  a French 
botanist  and  traveller  are  intended  to  be 
commemorated  by  this  name,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a genus  of  Podo8temacca\  com- 
prising a small  herbaceous  plant,  native  of 
unlana.  It  has  a linear  rootstock,  which 
divides  into  a number  of  thick  branches 
closely  Intertwined,  rounded  on  one  sur- 
face and  hollowed  on  the  other.  The, 
leaves  are  divided  into  numerous  linear 
segments.  The  flowers  have  a thin  mem- 
branous perianth  of  five  pieces,  each  tra- 
versed by  a thick  midrib,  which  remains 
in  the  form  of  a stiff  thread,  after  the  cel- 
lular part  has  rotted  away ; the  stamens 
are  six  to  ten,  hypogynous ; style  terminal ; 
stitrma  capitate.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WEDELIA.  A genus  of  Ccmporita,  con- 
sisting of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  most 
abundant  in  Tropical  and  Subtropical 
America,  but  also  found  in  Asia  and  Aus- 
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tratia.  The  leaves  are  serrated  or  three-  j 
. left. ; and  the  flower-stalks  solitary  In  the 
forks  of  the  hratiehes,  rarely  In  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  tnvolucre  consists  of 
two  or  three  rows  of  scales,  the  outer  of  [ 
which  are  leafy,  the  inner  membranous,  , 
the  receptacle  convex,  the  outer  florets 
Mutilate,  the  central  ones  tubular,  both 
kinds  yellow ; stigmas  conical.  The  achenes 
are  compressed,  surmounted  by  a pappus  of 
toothed  nr  hairy  scales.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WEDGE-SHAPED.  The  same  as  Cu- 
neate. 

WEED.  Any  plant  which  obtrusively  oc- 
cupies cultivated  or  dressed  ground,  to 
the  exclusion  or  Injury  of  some  particular 
crop  Intended  to  tie  grown.  Thus,  even 
the  most  useful  plants  may  become  weedB 
if  they  appear  out  of  their  proper  place. 
The  term  Is  sometimes  applied  to  any  In- 
signiflcant-looking  or  unprofitable  plants 
which  grow  profusely  In  a state  of  nature  ; 
also  to  any  noxious  or  useless  plant.  j 

WEEMBY.  An  East  African  name  for  | 
Elensine  coracana. 

wekxONG.  A Javanese  name  for  Te- 
trameles. 

WEIGELA.  A handsome  genus  of  C(t- 
pri/otiacem  from  China  and  Japan,  some 
species  of  which  are  amongst  the  finest 
shrubby  ornaments  of  our  gardens  in  early 
summer.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
short  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots,  'and  have  a flve-lobed  subequal 
calyx  with  a linear  pentagonal  tube  adiiatc 
below  to  tho  ovary,  beyond  which  it  is 
produced  ; a funnel-shaped  regular  corolla,  i 
equal-sided  at  the  base,  and  widened  at 
the  throat,  with  a spreading  flve-parted 
limb;  five  stamens:  a Aliform  exserted 
style  with  a peltato-capltato  stigma;  a free 
eplgynous  gland ; and  an  inferior  ovary 
cut  into  four  false  cells  by  the  projection 
of  a pair  of  double  placentas,  which  do  not 
unite  In  the  axis.  The  genus  Is  nearly 
allied  to  Dien-illa,  and  is  united  with  it  by 
some  botanists;  but  Dr.  Liudley  has#point- 
ed  out  that  the  seed-vessel  13  crustaeeous 
not  membranaceous, and  the  seeds  winged 
instead  of  wingless.  [T.  M.j  i 

WEIGELTIA.  The  name  of  a shrub  na- 
live  of  Surinam,  and  forming  a genus  of 
Myrsinacea \ The  leaves  are  entire,  with 
pellucid  dots ; and  the  flowers  grow  in  axil- 
lary spreading  racemes;  calyx  and  corolla 
each  four-parted : stamens  four,  opposite 
to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla;  anthers  short, 
style  short,  acuminate.  The  plant  is  but 
imperfectly  known.  [M.  T.  M.j 

WEI.NMANNIA.  The  plants  belonging 
to  this  genus  of  Cunoniacece  are  found  In 
various  parts  of  8outh  America  both  in  the 
tropical  and  temperate  regions.  In  South- 
ern Africa.  Madagascar  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  and  also  in  New  Zealand. 
They  are  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with 
simple  or  compound  opposite  leaves,  and 
racemes  of  smallish  usually  tufted  flowers. 


which  have  a persistent  four-parted  calyx  1 
with  the  segments  overlapping,  four  over-  1 
tapping  petals,  eight  loug  stamens  (alter- 
nating with  as  many  glands  or  with  the  I 
lobes  of  a dlskl,  and  a two-celled  ovary  , 
bearing  two  distinct  styles.  The  fruit 
is  a leathery  capsule  splitting  when 
ripe  through  the  partition  Into  two  boat- 
shaped sharp-pointed  pieces,  and  contain- 
ing several  very  small  hairy  seeds. 

The  tree  species  of  Weinmannia  mostly 
afford  a soft  light  wood,  useful  in  common 
carpentry  and  cabinet-making  purposes, 
though  obtainable  only  In  planks  of  small 
size.  The  astringent  bark  of  one  of  the 
Peruvian  species  is  used  for  tanning  lea- 
ther, and  in  Bourbon  W.  tinctoria  is  tin-  . 
ployed  for  dyeing  red,  [A.  S.j 

WEISSTET.  A natural  order  of  ptero- 
csrpous  mosses,  with  an  erect  equal  cap- 
sule, an  obsolete  peristome  (or  one  with 
, sixteen  teeth  often  united  at  the  base!,  a j 
dimidiate  veil,  and  the  texture  of  the  , 
leaves  close.  The  true  Oymnnstnma  differ 
only  from  IPeissia  in  the  want  of  a peri- 
stome.  Several  species  of  the  latter  genus 
occurln  Great  Britain, but  they  are  mostly 
small  and  obscure  plants.  TP.  cirrhuta  is  . 
one  of  the  prettiest,  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  woods,  on  posts  and  rails,  where  it  is 
recognised  at  once  by  Its  peculiar  habit. 
Gymnosiomum  curoirostrum,  whose  stem  is 
beset  with  rooting  fibres  nearly  to  the 
top,  is  used  in  the  Arctic  regions  for  lamp- 
I wicks.  [M.  J.B.] 

WELCOME-TO-OUR-HOUSE.  Euphorbia 
Cuparissias.  , , 

WEED.  Reseda  Luteola. 

WELDENIA.  A genus  containing  a 
Mexican  herb,  which  is  probably  to  be  re- 
feired  to  Melantliaceee.  It  has  imbricated 
linear-lanceolate  smooth  root-leaves,  and 
numerous  subsesBilc  white  flowers,  en- 
closed In  spathes,  which  splitopen  longitu- 
dinally. The  perianth  is  coloured,  salver- 
shaped, with  a very  long  narrow  tube, and 
a three-cleft  limb;  stamens  six;  ovary- 
free  ; style  filiform,  with  a three-sided 
capitate  stigma ; fruit  subglobose,  with 
five  or  six  seeds  in  each  of  the  three  (or 
four)  cells.  [J.  T.  S.j 

WELDWORT8.  A name  proposed  by 
Liudley  for  the  order  Rescilaceee. 

WELLINGTONIA.  English  botanists,  In 
their  desire  to  do  honour  toa  British  hero, 
seem  to  have  committed  an  oversight  in 
separating  the  Wellingtonia  gigantea  of  our 
gardens  from  Sequoia,  to  w-hich  the 
reader  Is  referred.  [M.  T.  M.j 

WELWITSCHIA.  A low  woody  plant,  j 
most  singular  in  shape  structure  and  mode 
of  growth,  recently  brought  by  Dr.  Wel- 
witsch  from  the  dry  sandy  country  of 
Mossamedes,  in  Western  Africa.  It  was 
first  designated  by  the  name  of  Tnmboa, 
which  was  believed  to  be  that  by  which  it  1 
is  known  to  the  natives  : but  this  word, 

I it  appears,  is  applied  generally  to  all  plants 
which  hare  a short  thick  woody  trunk  or  1 
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rhizome,  and  it  has  therefore  been  named 
after  its  discoverer  hy  Dr.  Hooker,  who 
lias  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  ano- 
malies by  which  it  is  characterised,  it  forms 
a genus  of  the  order  Gnetacea *.  In  its 
first  youth  its  two  original  cotyledonary 
leaves  appear  to  grow  considerably,  and 
extend  horizontally  in  opposite  directions, 
raised  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
sand;  whilst  the  intervening  stock  thickens 
and  hardens,  assuming  anohconical  shape, 
flattish  at  top,  and  rapidly  tapering  below 
Into  the  descending  root.  As  years  go  on, 
the  original  pair  of  leaves,  havingat tallied 
their  full  size  and  a hard  tough  fibrous 
consistence,  do  not  die  away,  but  gradually 
split  up  into  shreds ; the  woody  mass 
which  bears  them  rises  very  little  higher, 
but  increases  horizontally  both  above  and 
below  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to 
clasp  their  base  in  a deep  marginal  slit  or 
cavity ; and  every  year,  from  the  upper  side 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  arc  developed  scve- 
| ml  short  flowering-stalks.  These  are  erect  i 
I dichotomously-branched  jointed  stems,  ! 

six  inches  to  afoot  high,  bearing  a pair 
] of  small  opposite  scales  at  each  fork  or 
joint,  and  each  branch  terminated  by  an 
oblong  cone,  under  the  scales  of  which  are 
the  flowers  and  seeds.  The  result  is  that 
the  country  is  studded  with  these  mis- 
shapen table  like  or  anvil-like  masses  of 
wood,  whose  flattops,  pitted  with  the  scars 
of  old  flowering-stems,  never  rise  above  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  but  vary  according 
to  age  in  a horizontal  diameter  of  from  a 
few  inches  to  five  or  six  feet:  those  of 
about  eighteen  Inches  diameter,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  already  above  a hundred  years 
old,  still  retaining  their  leaves,  ragged 
Indeed  and  shortened  b.v  the  injuries  of 
time,  but  which  in  their  full  vigour  extend 
to  a length  of  six  feet.  The  flowers  appear 
to  be  of  two  kinds— females,  with  naked 
ovules  like  those  of  Gnetnm ; and  herma- 
phrodites, showing  a higher  and  more  com- 
plex type  of  structure,  connecting  gym- 
nospermous  with  amriosperinons  dicotyle- 
dons. (See  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  xxiv.l,  plate  1—14.) 

Dr.  Welwitsch  found  these  misshapen 
monsters,  deeply  sunk  in  the  soil  with 
their  middle-sized  roots,  in  considerable 
quantities  at  Cabro  Negro  (15°  40'  south 
Ut.\  on  the  dry  plateau  of  the  coast  of 
Benguela,  which  is  covered  with  loose 
sandy  rough  rubble,  and  is  from  300  to  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A little 
north  of  this  place,  at  Mossamedes,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Nicolas  River,  on 
the  little  Pishbay  (at  14°  20' south  lat.),Herr 
Montelro  found  It  at  a later  period  in  a per- 
fectly similar  situation  on  quartzose  schis- 
tose soil  ; and  Mr.  Bainesand  Mr.  Anderson 
in  Damara-land,  between  22J  and  23°  south 
latitude,  in  the  neigh bourhood  of  Whale- 
flsh  Bay,  in  a district  in  which  not  a drop  of 
rain  ever  falls.  The  distribution  of  this 
remarkable  plant,  which  calls  to  mind  some 
! ] vegetable  relic  of  a creation  long  since  past, 

| falls  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty- 
) third  degrees  of  south  latitude,  ns  fur  as  at 
!|  present  ascertained.  It  is  well  known  to  the 


natives.  The  crown,  when  divested  of  Its 
leaves,  resembles  so  closely  the  cracked  . 
surface  of  an  old  Polyporus  igniarius  that 
it  might,  on  a superficial  view,  be  taken  for  , 
a fungus. 

WENDLANDIA.  A genus  of  CincJuf 
nacece , consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies.  The  flowers,  ■ 
which  are  small  and  white,  are  borne  In  ter- 
minal panicles.  The  calyx-tube  is  nearly 
globular,  striated,  its  limb  minutely  five-  | 
toothed  ; the  corolla  has  a cylindrical  tube, 
expanding  into  a flve-cleft  limb  : stamens  : 
five,  projecting;  ovary  surmounted  by  a 
fleshy  disk;  style  projecting;  fruit  cap  ! 
sular,  bursting  from  above  by  two  valves,  1 
The  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  M.  Wend-  | 
land,  a Hanoverian  botanist.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WENDTIA.  A genus  of  Oxalidacect  from 
Chill,  consisting  of  erect  or  prostrate  j 
shrubs  with  the  habit  of  PotcntiUa.  They  i 
have  oppositeshortly-stalked wedge-shaped  | 
silky  leaves,  more  or  less  deeply  three  or  ] 
more  lohed,  no  stipules,  and  terminal  one-  : 
flowered  peduncles,  bearing  yellow  flowers 
with  bracteated  flve-se paled  calyces,  and 
five  petals,  ten  stamens,  and  a globose 
three-celled  ovary,  having  twin  ovules  in 
each  cell,  and  a sessile  stigma  of  which  ' 
the  three  lobes  are  petaloid.  [J.  T.  S.]  | 

WEN  IWEL.  Coscinium  feuestratnm, 

WKRNERIA.  A genus  of  Compofita*, 
consisting  of  low-growing  tufted  lierlia-  j 
eeous  plants,  natives  of  mountainous  j 
regions  in  Equatorial  America.  The  leaves  ! 
are  long  and  woolly  ; and  the  flower-heads 
solitary,  eacli  with  a bell-shaped  Involucre 
of  otic  row  of  scales,  and  naked  receptacle. 
Outer  florets  strap-shaped,  yellow  or  white,  , 
the  central  ones  tubular,  yellow;  stigmas 
blunt  at  the  points,  feathered  ; fruits  top- 
shaped, hairy  ; pappus  hairy,  in  several 
rows.  M’.  rigida,  a native  of  Quito,  is  In 
cultivation  as  an  herbaceous  perennial. 
The  genus  Is  named  iu  honour  of  Werner,  S 
the  celebrated  mineralogist.  [M.  T.M.] 

WESTRINOIA.  A genus  of  Australian 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  Labiatce , and  j 
containing  several  species.  They  have 
verticillate  entire  evergreen  leaves,  and 
solitary  suhsesslle  axillary  flowers.  The 
calyx  is  campanulate  costate  and  flve- 
j toothed;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  two- 
; lohed  ; and  the  four  stamens  included, 

I the  upper  ones  only  being  fertile,  and  fur- 
] nished  with  dimidiate  anthers.  [W.  CJ 

WETTINIA.  A genus  formerly  associ- 
ated with  screw-pines,  but  recently  found 
to  be  a genuine  member  of  the  great  j 
natural  order  of  Palms,  and  closely  allied 
to  Jriartea : Indeed,  so  much  do  the  species 
resemble  in  habit  even  some  Jriartea a,  t 
that  the  Peruvians  often  mistake  tlieir  | 
leaves  for  those  of  the  former,  when  col-  I 
leoting  them  during  Lent  for  cabbage;  but  . 
on  boiling  them  they  soon  find  out  their  i 
mistake,  the  leaves  of  Wettin-ia,  like  those 
of  the  genus  Socrnten , being  very  bitter 
and  unfit  to  eat,  whilst  those  of  lriartea  • 
are  sweet  and  .good  eating.  There  are  ; 
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two  species  of  Wettinia , both  inhabiting 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  about 
3,5i»  feet  above  the  sea-level — H'.  augusla, 
originally  discovered  by  Pavon,  and  col- 
lected more  recently  by  Pbpplg  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tocache;  and  W.  maynentit, 
called  l’ullo-corota  and  Shullu-chonta  by 
the  natives.  Inhabiting  those  of  the  It  ver 
Mayo.  Their  steins  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  blah,  unarmed,  and  (like  some  species 
of  Triartea) borne  on  stllt-like  aerial  roots 
covered  with  prickles.  The  leaves  are 
terminal  and  plnnatlsect,  the  segments 
truncate  and  erose  on  their  apex.  The 
spadix  Isdeveloped  below  the  crown  of  the 
leaves ; the  flowers  are  dioecious,  and  the 
fruit  Is  a one-seeded  dry  berry.  [B.  S.] 

WHAM  PEE.  Cookia  punctata. 

WHANGHEE.  Sec  Waxokk. 

WH  AURE.  The  Crab,  Pyrut  Malm. 

WHEAT.  The  grain-bearing  Triticum 
vulgare,  of  which  two  forms  are  distin- 
guished, T.  rmtirum  and  T.  hybemutn.  — , 
BUCK.  Fagopymm.  — , COW.  Melam- 
piirnm.  — , GOATS.  Tragapyrum.  — , 
GUINEA.  Zen  Maya.  —.SPELT.  Triticum 
Syt  Uit.  —,  TURKEY.  Zen  Maya. 

wnEEL-BHAPED.  Rotate. 

WHTCKEN.  Pyrut  Auenparta. 

wniN.  Ulex  europmut.  — , MOOR,  nr 
NEEDLE.  Genista  angt’en.  — , PETTY. 
Geniata  anglica  ; also  Ononis  arvensia . 

WHIN-BERRY.  Vaccinittm. 

WHIP-SHAPED.  Flagelllform. 

WHIP-TONGUE.  Galium  Malliigo. 

WHIRLING  PLANT.  Detmodium  gy- 

rant. 

WHISKY.  A spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  the  fermented  worts  of  malt  or  grain. 

WHITE- BE  AM.  Pyrut  Aria. 

WHITE-BEN.  Silent  in/lata. 

WHITE-BLOW.  Draba  rema;  also 
Saxifraga  tridactylitea. 

WHITE-BOTTLE.  Silene  inflata. 

WHITE-CAPS.  A name  employed  some- 
times to  Indicate  Agaricnt  arvensit,  which 
is  more  commonly  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  Horse  Mushroom.  [M.  J.  B.] 

WHITE  DEAL.  The  timber  of  Aides 

excelta. 

WHITE  DAMMER.  A gum-resin  pro- 
duced by  Valeria  indica. 

WHITE-HEAD.  Parthenium  ITystero- 
phnrut. 

WHITE  HOOP.  A Jamaica  name  for 

Toumefartia  bicah/r. 

WHITE-HORSE.  Partlandia  grnnrtiflara. 

WHITE-POTHERB.  Valerianetla  oli- 
toria. 

WHITE-ROOT.  Polygonatum  officinale. 


WHITE-ROT.  Jlydrocotyle  vulgaris  ; also 
Pinyuicula  vulgaris. 

■WHITE-THORN.  Crattegut  Oxyacantha. 
WHITE-TREE.  Melaleuca  Leucadendroru 

WHITE-WOOD.  Tilia  americana  ; also 
Liritulendron  tulipi/era,  Oreudaphne  Len- 
ntxyiun , Hectundra  leucavtha , Tecoma 
Lenenxylim,  and  Tecoma  peuluphylla.  — 
of  Australia.  Lagunaria  Patcrsoni.  — of 
Tasmania.  Pittosporum  bicolor. 

WHITEWORT.  Matricaria  Cliamomilla; 
also  Polygonatum  officinale. 

WHITFIELDIA.  A genus  of  tropical 
African  shrubs  belonging  to  the  order 
Acanthacece.  The  technical  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  are  to  lie  sought  in  the 
presence  of  two  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
four  or  live-parted  calyx,  both  bracts  and 
calyx  being  of  a reddish  hue.  Additional 
characteristlcsare— the  funnel-shaped  two- 
i Ilpjied  corolla,  twice  the  length  of  the 
i calyx:  the  ovary  with  four  ovules;  audtlie 
: four  large  discoid  seeds,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  little  hook-like  appendages.  IT. 
lateritia,  an  ornamental  evergreen  stove- 
j shrub,  wns  brought  from  Sierra  Leone  by 
i Mr.  T.  Whitfield,  after  whom  the  genus  is 
I named.  The  branches  bear  terminal  rlus- 
j ters  of  rather  large  lirlrk-red  flowers.  : 
Another  species  Is  a native  of  Fenian- 
IdoPo.  [M.T.M.] 

WHITIA.  A genus  belonging  to  the 
Cyrtandrcw  tribe  of  Geweracrw,  and  to  the 
small  section  of  thnt  tribe  characterised  ' 
by  having  a berry-like  unopening  fruit. 

It  differs  from  Cyrtandra  in  the  cnl.vx 
being  divided  to  the  base  Into  five  equal  I 
segments;  In  its  stamens,  only  two  out  i 
of  five  of  which  are  fertile,  projecting 
beyond  the  funnel-shaped  tube  of  the  co- 
rolla; in  the  insertion  of  the  anthers  being 
unequal,  not  parallel  ; and  in  the  funnel- 
shaped  form  of  the  stigma.  Two  species 
are  known,  both  climbing  shrubs  of  Java,  1 
having  opposite  unequal  pairs  of  leaves, 
and  axillary  fascicles  uf  flowers.  [A.S.3 
WHITLAVIA.  A genus  of  JJ ydrophyl- 
laccw , containing  two  handsome  species, 
with  large  flowers,  natives  of  California. 

It  is  allied  in  general  habit,  as  well  as  in  ! 
the  form  of  the  leaves  and  the  glandular 
hairs,  to  Evioca  ; but  the  great  size  and  the 
tubular-cam panulate  form  of  the  corolla,  ji 
as  well  as  the  scales  at  the  base  of  the  ,i 
filaments,  easily  distinguish  it.  [W.  C.J 

WHITLEYA.  Anisodus. 
WHITLOW-GRASS.  Draba. 

WHITLOW  WORT.  Paronychia. 
WHITTEN-TREK.  Viburnum  Op  ulus, 

WHORL.  A ring  of  organs  all  on  the 
same  plane.  The  same  as  Verticil. 

WHORLED.  Vertlclllate ; collected  into 
a rtne-like  series. 

WHOliT,  or  WHCRT.  Y actinium  Myr-  I 
tUlv*. 

WHORTLEBERRY.  Vaecinium,  espe-  |i 
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elnlly  applied  In  this  country  to  the  fruit  of  nml  closely  pressed  up  against  the  stem 
Vaccinium  Myrtillue;  sometimes  also  ap-  The  Mowers  are  dlrectous:  the  males  in 
plied  to  the  fruit  of  Oxycoccun.  — , BED  terminal  catlclus,  the  stamens  numerous 
or  MOUNT  IDA.  Vaccinium  Vitis  icUea.  and  arranged  in  four  rows,  each  stamen 
W [.  The  Feejean  name  for  Spondiaa  having  a two-celled  anther ; the  females  in 
dulcis  solitary  terminal  cones,  each  consisting 

_ . of  four  scales,  connate  at  their  edges,  and 

WIBELIA.  Davallio.  each  hearing  flve  to  ten  winged  seeds.  In 

WrCHUR.EA.  A genus  of  Australian  the  I,l>e  8tate  the  cones  aro  F|ot>ular  and 
shrubs  of  the  family  The  £;nP»n«tlvely  f®"***8-  W. 

branches  are  somewhat  spiny;  the  leaves  f*  Th"JacvPre*-  | 

linear,  somewhat  tufted:  the  stipules  mem-  s'desl  3 rul>tlv!;ted  in  this  country  as  a 


linear,  somewhat  tufted;  the  stipules  inem-  ", 

branous,  persistent;  and  the  flowers  nearly  Frcenhouse  shrub. 

cnds  of  ^e  branches.  Bur-  WIDOW- WAIL.  Cneomm. 
rounded  hy  dry  membranous  bracts.  The 
calyx-tube  is  dilated,  Its  limb  divided  WIEDEMANNI, 


[M.  T.  MJ 


calyx-tube  Is  dilated,  Its  limb  divided  WIEDEMANNIA.  A small  genus  of 
Into  flve  triangular  acute  segments;  petals  plants,  natives  of  Australia,  nearly  related 
flve,  stalked  , stamens  flve;  disk  flve-lnbed,  i both  In  habit  and  structure  to  Lamium 
hairy,  the  lobes  overhanging  the  semi-  but  differing  in  the  tubular  corolla,  whleh 
adherent  three-celled  ovary ; style  distinct;  j Is  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  laneeolate 
stigma  three-toothed;  capsule  surrounded  ! and  the  lower  bifld,  with  ail  the  teeth  rigid 
by  the  persistent  calyx  and  corolla,  sur-  and  very  acute.  [W  c i 

mounted  l>y  the  style,  and  girt  at  the  base  I 

by  the  disk,  when  ripe  dlvidlnglnto  three  WIEGMANNIA.  The  name  of  a genus 
valves ; seeds  three.  It  is  by  some  Included  [ of  Cinclwnace re  which  includes  a small 
in  Cryptandra.  [M.  T.  M.]  j shrub,  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 

WrnKSTitrtvTA  t-,  purple  flowers  are  borne  on  contracted 

ssa  tos&s  a®  rc 

scacicrpfl  over  rropicul  und  Suotropfcsl  The  tuho  of  tfip  rnivY  is  nmrifpii  *.«. 

Asia  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  I rldges  and  its  limb  dlv  ded  ,,-  , ^ J 

some  of  them  being  small  trees, and  others  rather’  large  leafy  s 'grnen  teror.I 

shrubs.  It  is  distinguished  from  Daphne  u funnebshaDed  the ^Hmb  four  h t 2 

by  Us  usually  opposite  always  deciduous  iumenafour roi’i«£led withbit 
leaves,  and  by  Its  flowers  having  four  small  I 'JSS? aSStoSlta  “ the ova^a?’ 

narrow  scales  below  the  ovary.  The  flowers  | mounted  by  a fleshv  dUk  ’ The  fru?r  u « 
are  disposed  In  short  terminal  or  axillary  : two-celled  .d^  * 

racemes  or  spikes,  and  have  a tubular  iSfrllmb S 
coloured  calyx  with  four  spreading  lobes,  cellsls  a a nile  ovuUt  7 rat  M ^ 
Without  any  scales  In  the  oriflee  ; eight  u!  eo'ule'  [M.  T.  MJ 

stamens,  with  scarcely  any  filaments,  in  WIGANDIA.  A genus  of  Jlydroleacetc 
two  rows  near  the  top  of  the  calyx-tube;  containing  several  species  of  hi«piu  large- 
and  an  ovary  ending  in  a short  style,  and  leaved  herbs,  natives  of  Tropical  and  Sub-  , 
round-beaded  stigma.  The  fruit3  are  small  tropical  America.  The  flowers  are  borne 
single-seeded  berries,  at  first  enclosed  In  In  gyrate  bibraeteated  branched  splcate 
the  Cjdyx  but  ultimately  free,  the  calyx  racemes;  the  ralyx  is  five-parted ; the  co-  j 
splitting  open  and  falling  away.  W.  imfica  rolla  rotate;  the  stamens  exsertcd;nnd 
Is  a large  tree-llke  sliruh,  common  on  the  the  capsule  two-valved  with  two  parietal  I 
sea-shores  of  Tropical  Eastern  Australia,  i placentas,  the  revolute  margins  of  which 


the  Feejee,  Society,  and  other  Polynesian  are  Entirely  covered  with  seeds.  rW  Cl 
islands,  where  the  natives  use  Its  bark 

(which,  like  that  of  other  daphnads,  con-  WIGHTIA  A genus  referred  by  Ben- 
talns  an  extremely  tough  and  easlly-separa-  I ham  to  Scrnphulariacece.  It  is  founded  on 
bleflbrei,  for  making  flshlng-netsandllnes,  n single  species,  a climbing  shrub  from 
ropes,  &e.  The  Keejeans,  who  rail  the  Nepal.  The  ralyx  is  coriaceous  and  cam- 
plant  Slnu  Matalvl,  also  employ  it  tnedlcl-  j panulate,  with  two  to  flve  shoi  t lol>es ; the 
nnlly,  using  the  bark  and  leaves  as  a re- 1 corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  the  limb  two- 
medy  for  coughs,  and  the  bark  alone  as  an  I Upped,  the  upper  lip  being  erect  and  bi- 
applieatloii  to  sores.  It  has  oval  or  laneeo-  lobed,  and  the  lower  patent  and  trifld; 


lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  erect  and  hi- 
lobed,  and  the  lower  patent  and  trifld; 


late-oblong  net-veined  leaves  about  two  the  four  stamens  are  Inserted  In  the  tube 


Inches  In  length. 


of  the  corolla,  and  there  Is  no  trace  of  a 
fifth ; the  two  cells  of  the  anthers  are 


WIDDELILAM  An  Indian  name  for  111  ceils  01  tne  anthers  are 

Pennermlnt  AM'  A * “ me  for  equal  and  parallel ; the  ovary  Is  two-celled, 

with  numerous  ovules ; and  the  capsule  Is 


WIDDBINGTONIA.  Formerly  Included 
In  the  genus  Thuja,  hut  now  constituting 
a distinct  group  of  the  eupresslneous  divi- 
sion of  Cm.  ferce.  The  species  consist  of 
trees,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
anil  have  crowded  alternate  leaves  (not 


oblong,  and  dehisces  septicidally  with  two 
valves,  and  contains  numerous  oblong 
seeds  furnished  with  linear  wings.  [W.C.J 

WIG-TREE.  Rhus  Cotinus. 

WILD.  Growing  m a state  of  nature. 


opposite  as  in  Thuja).  These  leaves  In  the  8ometlmesappliedin  depreciation  nfplants 
young  piant  are  linear  and  spreading,  inferior  to  others  to  which  they  bear  more 
while  In  the  olderplant  they  are  scale-like,  ! or  less  resemblance 


wild]  Ct>r  (Trciulurp  of  JBotann.  1234 


WILD-BOABUTItEK.  A San  Domingo 
lame  for  Uedwigia  balaami/era. 

WILD  CINCHONA.  Jtueeamda  /ran- 

lo^a. 

WILDE  PRCIME.  Ttie  fruit  of  Pappea 
or  the  Wild  Plum. 

W I LDI.Nd.  The  Crab,  Pyrue  Mains. 

WILD  SPANIARD.  Aciphylla  etjuarrpea 
ind  A.  Coleneoi. 

WILI.DESOWIA.  An  ill-defined  genus 
if  Rertiaeea,  consisting  of  Chik;  herbaceous 
plants,  with  branched  rush-like  leafless 
stems,  provided  here  and  there  with  mem- 
branous sheath*.  The  flowers  are  dltecious, 
the  males  In  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  each  raceme  having  at  its  base  a 
l arge  sheathing  bract,  and  the  pedicels  also 
iielngeach  provided  with  a very  long  mem- 
branous bract:  the  flowers  themselves 
consisting  of  a membranous  four  to  flve- 
parted  perianth  the  segments  of  which  are 
narrow,  nearly  equal  In  size,  and  of  three 
distinct  stamens  with  one-celled  anthers. 
Tlie  female  flowers  are  In  spikes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  each  spike  provided 
with  a sheathing  deciduous  bract;  the 
perianth  is  placed  upon  a thick  six-lobed 
cup-like  disk  and  consists  of  six  nearly 
equal  segments  In  two  rows ; stigmas 
two ; fruit  indebiscent.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies have  a very  elegant  appearance  : two  of 
them  are  In  cultivation,  W.  leret  and 
Ktriala.  At  the  Cape  the  small  wiry  stems 
are  used  for  making  brooms.  [M.  T.M.] 

WILLEMETIA.  This  name  has  been 
applied  to  several  genera  of  various  orders, 
but  is  now  exclusively  adopted  for  a Cen- 
tral European  mountain  plant,  of  the 
family  Composite.  The  leaves  are  entire  ; 
and  the  flower-heads  few  In  number,  each 
surrounded  by  an  Involucre  of  numerous 
overlapping  scales;  the  receptacle  is  flat, 
scaleless,  pitted;  the  corollas  all  strap- 
shaped  ; theachenes  uniform,  beaked  : and 
the  pappus  hairy,  in  one  row.  [M.  T.  M.j 

W ILL-O'-THE-WIBP.  TremeUa  Nostoc. 

WILLOW.  Salix.  — , CRACK.  8alix 
frngilit.  — , FRENCH.  EpUobium  augueti- 
folium.  — .GOAT.  Salix  Caprrea,  the  badge 
of  the  Cummings.  — , GOLDEN.  A Ma- 
delra  name  for  GenIMa  eeopuria.  — , HUN- 
TINGDON, or  WHITE.  Salix  alba.  — , 
PERSIAN,  Epilobium  angueti/olium.  — , 
PRIMROSE.  A West  Indian  name  for 
(Ewthera.  — , ROSE.  Salix  purpurea.  — , 
SWEET,  ityrica  Gale.  WEEPING. 
Salix  babylmica. 

WILLOW  HERB.  Epilobium  angueti- 
folium.  —.IlOODED.  SeuUUaria. 

WILLOW-WEED.  I.ylhrum  Salicaria; 
also  Polygonum  lapathi/olium. 

WILLOWWORT8.  A name  proposed 
by  Ltndley  for  the  Salicacea;. 

WILLCGHBEIA.  A genus  of  Apocyna- 
crep,  containing  several  climbing  shrubs 
from  Southern  Asia.  They  are  milky,  and 
have  entire  opposite  leaves  and  tendrils. 


and  axillary  and  terminal  cymes.  The  calyx 
Is  II  ve- parted  : the  corolla  salver-shaped  and 
flve-cleft,  with  oblong  lolies  ; the  ovate- 
acute  anthers  are  longer  than  tiie  moments: 
the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  numerous 
ovules  attached  to  two  parietal  placentas  ; 
the  baccate  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  ! 

1 shape  of  an  orange,  and  the  numerous 
seeds  are  buried  in  the  pulp.  [W.  C-] 

WILSONIA.  A genus  of  Omvolrulaeetr, 
containing  one  or  two  species,  undershrubs 
from  Australia  The  calyx  is  five-toothed,  1 
and  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  , the  single 
' style  has  a capitate  stigma  , and  the  small 
ovary  contains  two  ovules.  [W  CJ 

WILTED.  The  same  as  Flaccid. 

WJMMERIA.  A genus  of  Mexican 
I shrubs,  similar  In  general  api>earanre  to 
the  Bis-cles  of  Celaxtrut,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  family.  The  leaves  are  entire, 
and  the  flower-stalks  rytnose;  calyx  five-  :] 
lolied ; petals  live,  spreading,  inserted 
with  the  five  stamens  Into  a lohed  fleshy  \ I 
perigynous  dl*k  ; ovary  three-celled,  with 
several  ovules  in  each  cell;  style  short,  . 
stigma  three-lobed ; fruit  indebiscent,  ! 
| three-wlngcd.  [M.  T.  MJ  j 

WINCHIA.  A genus  of  Apoeynucetr, 
containing  a single  woody  plant  front  Mar- 
: taban,  with  temale  or  quatemate  oblong  j 
leaves,  and  terminal  flower-panicles.  The 
calyx  Is  cut  into  five  roundish  lobes  : the  ■ 
corolla  Is  salver-shaped.  Its  limb  Is  divided  ■ 
Intoflve  oblongdtvlslons.eitemallydowny  1 
and  hairy  on  the  Inside ; the  five  stamens  1 
have  very  short  filaments,  and  lanceolate 
acute  anthers  ; and  the  ovary  is  two-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules.  [W.  C.] 

WIND-FLOWER.  Gentiann  Pneumovan- 
the;  also  Anemone.  — , BASTARD.  Gen- 
tiana  Peeudo-Pneumonaiithe. 

WINDLE-STRAW.  Agrostis Spica  venti; 
also  Cynoeurue  crUtatue. 

WIND-SHAKE.  See  Axkmosis. 

WINE.  The  fermented  juice  of  various 
fruits  prepared  with  sugar,  as  grape-  ! 
wine,  orange-wine,  &r.;  also  the  sap  of 
certain  plants,  as  paint-wine.  There  are 
besides  various  medicinal  preparations  in  [ 
the  form  of  wine,  such  as  quinlne-wiue, 
taraxacum-wine,  4c. 

i WJNEBERRY.  Vaccinium  UyrtiVne;  1 
also  Ribtt  rubrum.  — , NEW  ZEALAND. 

A name  given  by  the  colonists  to  Coriaria  i I 
aarmentvsa. 

WINGED.  Furnished  with  any  kind  of 
membranous  or  thin  expansion. 

WING-POINT.  Pteroetigma. 

WINGS.  The  two  lateral  petals  of  a pa- 
plllonaceous  flower;  any  kind  of  mem- 
branous expansion. 

WINNA.  An  Indian  name  for  layers  of 
the  dried  bark  of  Lerythie  Ollaria,  used 
In  Guiana  as  wrappers  for  cigarettes. 

WINTER-LERRY.  Prinos , also  Ilex  1 
montana.  . 
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WINTERGREBN.  Pyrola;  also  Tricn- 
, tali#,  and  Gaultheria  procumbent.  —.ARO- 
MATIC. Qaultheria.  — , CHICK  WEED. 
Trientalis.  — , FALSE.  Pyrola.  — , 
SPOTTED.  Chimaphila  maculata.  — , 
SPRING.  Gaulthcria  procumbent. 

WINTERLEIN.  A German  name  for 
Ltnum  usitatissiinum. 

WINTER'S  BARK.  Drimys  Winteri. 

WINTER-SWEET.  Origanum. 

WINTER-WEED.  Veronica  hederafolia. 

WIRE-BENT.  Kardus  stricta. 

WIRTGENIA.  Spondias. 

WISLIZENIA.  A genus  of  Omcifertr, 
comprising  an  annual  species,  native  of 
New  Mexico.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  borne  In  racemes, 
are  yellow.  The  stamens  are  very  long ; 
the  ovary  stalked  globose  two-celled,  sur- 
mounted by  an  awl-shaped  style  and  a 
globular  stigma.  [M.  T.  M.] 

WISTARIA.  A genus  of  climbing 
shrubs  of  the  Leguminous,  natives  of 
North  America,  Japan,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  China.  They  have  pinnate 
leaves,  with  small  deciduous  stipules,  and 
flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes. 
The  calyx  is  provided  with  two  small 
bracts,  and  Is  somewhat  bell-shaped,  its 
limb  being  slightly  two-lipped  and  five- 
toothed;  the  standard  Is  roundish, with  two 
small  hardened  prominences  at.  the  base  ; 
stamens  ten,  diadelphous;  ovary  stalked, 
with  numerous  ovules  ; pod  linear  woody 
or  leathery,  many-seeded. 

Two  well-known  species  are  largel.v 
grown  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of 
their  elegant  racemes  of  lilac  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion  on 
a south  wall  or  other  sheltered  spot. 

W.  chinenti s,  the  Chinese  species,  has 
larger  and  paler  flowers  than  those  of 
W.  fruteecen s,  the  American  kind,  whose 
flowers,  moreover,  are  slightly  scented, 
and  have  a greenish  Bpot  at  the  base  of  the 
standard.  Ttie  generic  name  Is  In  honour 
of  Caspar  Wistar,  a professor  of  anatomy 
at  Pennsylvania.  [M.  T.  MO 

WITCH-BALLS.  Interwoven  roller- 

masses  of  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants, 
often  met  with  in  the  steppes  of  Tartary. 

WITCHEN.  The  Rowan-tree,  Pj/rut  Au- 
cuparia. 

WITCHES'  BESOMS.  This  name  Is 
given  to  the  tufted  hunches  of  branches, 
altered  from  their  original  form,  which  are 
developed  on  the  Silver  Fir  in  consequence 
of  the  attack  of  Peridermium  elalinum,  a 
fungus  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
JScidiacel.  The  leaves  as  well  as  branches 
are  altered  in  form  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance, and  soon  fall,  a new  crop  of 
infested  foliage  being  produced  each  year 
from  the  buds.  The  fungus  Is  apparently 
confined  toihe  besoms.  Specimens  occur-  I 
red  a few  years  since  at  Hastings,  but  we  j 
have  not  heard  of  them  elsewhere  in  Eng 


land.  They  are  abundant  in  Germany, 
where  they  are  called  HexeuBesen.  [M.J.B.j 

WITCHES' BETTER.  The  vulgar  name 
of  Exidia  glandulom,  a dark-brown  or  black 
jelly-like  fungus  studded  above  with  little 
glandular  points,  and  below’  rough  like 
crape.  Some  of  the  dark  species  of  Tremella 
are  probably  confounded  under  the  same 
name.  [M.  J.  B.j 

WITCHES'  THIMBLE.  Silent  maritima. 

WITHER1NGIA.  A genusof  Solanacea, 
so  named  In  compliment  to  Dr.  Withering, 
an  eminent  physician  and  writer  on  British 
botany  in  the  last  century.  The  species 
are  of  a shrubby  habit,  witli  flowers  in  um- 
bels or  clusters,  and  white  yellow  rose 
greenish  or  bluish  in  colour.  Thccalyx  Is 
hell-shaped,  four  to  five-cleft;  the  corolla 
wheel-shaped,  four  to  flve-cleft : stamens 
four  to  five,  the  anthers  converging,  open- 
ing lengthwise ; fruit  berry-like,  two- 
celled.  These  plants  are  indigenous  in 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  Smith  Africa.  The 
Peruvian  Indians  are  stated  to  employ  the 
roots  of  W.  mmitana  in  soups.  [M.T.  M.] 

WITHE-ROD.  Viburnum  nudum. 

WITHWIND.  The  Woodbine;  also  Con- 
volvulus arvensit. 

WITHY.  Laserpitium  Siler  ; also  a com-  ‘ 
mon  name  for  Willow.  — , GREY.  Salix  1 
Cuprea.  — , HOOP.  Ilirina  octandra. 

WITSENIA.  A genus  of  Cape  plants 
belonging  to  the  Iridacecp,  and  having  a 
similar  habit  to  the  species  of  Jris\  having  ' 
like  them  also  a thick  fleshy  stock,  terml-  ] 
lmted  by  a tuft  of  sword-shaped  leaves,  1 
which  are  arranged  in  two  rows.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  Blmple  or  brasrlicd  I 
scapes;  each  one  lias  a regular  six-parted  ! 
tubular  perianth,  to  the  throat  of  which  arc 
attached  three  very  short  Btaiuens.  The 
ovary  is  inferior  or  nearly  so,  three-celled, 
with  numerous  ovules ; the  style  is  simple, 
and  is  terminated  by  a three-toothed 
stigma;  the  fruit  is  a threevalved  capsule. 
W\  curymbosa  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
greenhouses,  where  its  line  purplish-blue 
flowers  still  render  It  a favourite.  ‘The 
stem  of  IT.  Maura  is  said  to  abound  in 
saccharine  juice.’  [M.  T.  MJ 

WITTEDENIA.  A garden  misnomer  for 
Vittadmia. 

WOAD.  Isotit  tinctoria,  also  called  Dyer's 
Wond.  — .WILD.  Itereda  Luteola. 

WO  A DW  A X EN.  Gen  ieta  tinctoria. 

WOLF-BERRY.  SymphoricarpoB  occi- 
dentals. 

WOLFSBANE.  Aconitum  Lycoctonum ; 
also  Arnica  montana. 

WOLF’S-CLAW.  Lycopodium  ctavatum. 

WOLFS-MILK.  Euphorbia. 

WOLLASTONIA.  Under  this  name  is 
described  a genus  of  GmpoeiUr,  consisting 
nf  uiidershrubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  India,  \ I 
the  Moluccas,  and  Australia.  The  leaves 
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re  entire,  often  hairy,  trlplinerved,  mid 
lie  flower-heads  surrounded  by  an  luvo- 
ucre,  the  outer  scales  of  which  are  leafy, 
he  Inner  smaller  and  membranous  The 
•eceptacle  Is  flat  and  scaly ; the  outer  florets 
ire  llgulate  and  female,  the  central  ones 
ubular  and  perfect ; the  Btlgmas  are  conl- 
-U  • the  fruits  are  compressed  or  toje 
shaped  With  or  without  a pappus.  When 
, .resent,  the  pappus  consists  either  of  one 
yr  of  live  deciduous  slender  awns.  [M.  T.  M.J 

WOLLUT  COM  CL.  A Bengalee  name 
of  Abroma  augusta. 

WOLVEBOON.  The  South  African 
Huenanchc  capmsis,  the  poisonous  seeds  of 
wiiich  are  used  to  destroy  hyrnnas. 

WONDER  OP  THE  WORLD.  Panoz 

Sch  in*eng. 

WOOD.  The  h*rd  part  of  a stem,  formed 
chiefly  of  woody  tissue  or  pleureuchyma. 

WOOD- APPLE.  Eeronki  Elephantum. 

WOODBINE.  Caprifolium  Peridy  me- 
tiimi ; also  Polygonum  Convolvulus.  — , 
SPANISH.  I pom  « tuberosa. 

WOOD,  COOPER'S.  Atphitonia  necelsa. 

WOOD  OP  THE  HOLY  CROSS.  The 
Mlstleto  of  the  Oak. 

WOODROOP,  or  WQODRCFP.  Aspcrula 
odoratn.  -.QUINSY.  Aspmdncynauchica. 
— , SWEET.  Asperula  odorata. 

WOODROW,  or  WOODBOWEL.  Aspe- 

rula  odorata. 

WOODSIA.  A small  genus  of  polypo- 
dlaceous  ferns,  widely  dispersed  In  tempe- 
rate latitudes,  two  of  Its  species  oecarrlug 
wild  In  (ireat  Britain.  They  ere  small 
ferns  nf  herbaceous  texture,  with  pinnate 
nr  blplnnate  fronds,  free  veins,  and  punrtl- 
form  sort,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that 
they  are  placed  within  Involucres,  which 
however  assume  several  distinct  forms. 
In  some  species  the  Involucre  is  soft  mem- 
branous saucer-shaped,  and  fringed  with 
long  hairs:  in  others  more  cop-shaped, 
with  the  edge  broken  Into  a few  distinct 
broad  lobes  ; and  In  others,  again,  subgh> 
hose  with  the  mouth  contracted.  North 
America,  Mexico,  Peru,  India,  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  even  the  British  Isles  all  furnish 
their  quota  of  species.  (T-  M.) 

WOODVILLEA.  A name  applied  to  a 
Californian  herb  of  the  family  Compositir, 
having  much  the  appearance  nf  some 
Calendula.  The  Involucre  is  hell-shaped, 
and  consists  of  linear  scales  in  two  or 
three  rows;  the  receptacle  Is  naked;  the 
florets  of  the  ray  are  llgulate  and 
neuter,  while  those  of  the  disk  are  tubular 
and  perfect ; achenes  hairy,  those  at  the 
outside  linear  sterile,  those  of  the  disk 
oblong  compressed ; pappus  In  many  rows, 
finely  I wiry.  [M . T.  M.j 

WOODVINE,  YELLOW.  Moral)  calcar 
gain. 

WOODWARDTA.  A genus  of  polypod'a- 
ceous  ferns,  remarkable  for  their  indu- 


slutellnear-oblniigorsublunttte  sorl,  placed 
near  the  costa,  the  receptacles  being 
formed  of  transverse  arcuately  anasto- 
mosing veins,  which  form  one  or  more 
series  of  elongated  costal  areolee.  There 
are  two  minor  groups  Included— namely, 
Wvodwardia  proper.  In  which  the  sori  arc 
Immersed,  and  the  lndusla  vaulted  and 
straight ; and  Doodla,  in  whleh  the  sorl  are 
superficial,  the  indusia  convex  and  sul>- 
lunatc— theformer  series  found  principally 
In  Madeira  India  and  Japan,  the  latter  In 
New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific 
Isles.  The  fronds  vary  considerably  In  size 
In  the  two  groups.  [T-  AL] 

WOOGINOOS.  An  Abyssinian  name  for 
Brucea  untidy  senicrica. 

WOOL.  A term  sometimes  applied  to 
flno  vegetable  fibres,  such  as  cotton. 
WOOLLEN.  Verbascum  Thapsus. 
WOOLLY.  Of  the  nature  or  appearance 
of  wool. 

WOOLLY-BUTT.  An  Australian  name 
for  a large  timber-tree,  a species  of 
Eucalyptus. 

WGO-PEI-TZE.  The  large  Chinese  galls, 
found,  it  is  said,  on  Ilhus  semialuta,  or  on 
Distylium  racemorum. 

WOORALI,  or  WOORARI.  A virulent 
poison  made  by  tlie  Indiana  of  Guiana 
from  Strychnos  toxifera. 

WORM-GRASS.  Spigclia;  also  Sedum 
album. 

WORMIA.  Eight  species  of  this  genus 
of  Bitleniacecr  are  known— three  natives  of 
ti  e Malayan  Peninsula,  two  of  Ceylon,  one 
of  India, one  of  Tropical  Australia,  and  one 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  all  trees,  some- 
times growing  to  a very  large  size ; and 
have  large  thickish  entire  or  toothed 
leaves,  smooth  above,  and  with  stipules 
growing  to  their  stalks, though  quickly  fall- 
ing away.  Their  flowers  are  showy,  gene- 
rally yellow,  but  sometimes  white,  and  pro- 
duced in  few  or  many-flowered  racemes ; or 
rarely  solitary,  opposite  the  leaves  at  the 
summit  of  the  branches.  They  have  five 
thick  sepals  and  as  many  petals;  numerous 
stamens,  either  all  equal  in  length,  or  the 
inner  ones  longer  and  curved  outwards, 
with  narrow  anthers  opening  by  holes  at 
the  top;  and  five  to  ten  ovaries,  scarcely 
cohering  together,  each  containing  nume- 
rous ovules  and  ending  in  a long  style. 
Their  fruits  consist  of  as  many  carpels  as 
ovaries,  which  usually  hurst  open,  when 
ripe,  along  their  Inner  edge. 

If.  cxcelsa  is  a very  large  forest-tree, 
native  of  Java  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula, 
where  it  Is  called  Kayll  Sipur  by  the  Ma- 
lays, and  Is  valued  for  its  excellent  t hnber, 
which  ticars  some  resemblance  to  oak.  It 
has  oval  sharply-toothed  leaves,  from  four 
inches  to  a font  long ; and  simple  or  rarely 
branched  racemes  of  about  the  same 
length,  liearlng  numerous  showy  yellow 
flowers  between  three  and  four  inches 
across.  [A.  8.3 

WORMSEF.D.  Ambriva  anthchvintica ; 
also  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  Artemisia 
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floretsyelJow— those  of  the  my  ligulate  and 
neuter,  those  of  the  disk  perfect  and  tubu- 
lar. The  involucre  is  bernispherical,cousi&t- 


a hell-shaped  five-cleft  limb : branches  of 
the  style  linear,  studded  with  little  pim- 
ples, those  of  the  disk-floret*  louger  than 


1 lug  of  numerous  loosely  imbricated  lanceo-  those  of  the  ray,  dilated  at  the  apex,  trian- 
l late  scales;  the  receptacle  is  flat,  and  has  gular;  acbenes  oblong,  surmounted  by  a 
i persistent  lance^baped  pale®;  the  branch-  thick  entire  rim,  without  pappus.  The 
' ! e*  of  the  style  are  surmounted  by  a cone.  ' plant  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  grown  as 
i Tlie  aehenes  of  the  ray  are  Hb«»rtive,  those  an  annual  in  the  flower-border.  [M.  T.  il.j 


of  tbe  disk  thick  four-sided  fleshy,  smooth  j XASTHOCEPHALCM.  AgenusofMexl- 
or  hairy  at  the  summit.  [M.  T.  MJ  ran  herbs  of  the  family  Compositor  The 

wrrirT  rrvn  4 npntralee  name  leaves  are  narrow  and  toothed,  and  the 

WCLLUT  CUMAL.  A Bengalee  i heads  Gf  flowers  terminal.  Hie  involucre 

* Abroma  augusta.  i j^U-shaped,  and  consists  of  a few  over- 

WURD.  An  Arab  name  for  Rosaccnti-  lapping  scales ; the  receptacle  slightly  con- 
iia.  vex,  destitute  of  scales  ; the  outer  florets 

WT-Rprn  A i.rirk  red  dve-Dowder  ligulate  female,  the  central  ones  tubular 
WUR  RUB.  A.  i perfect.  Aehenes  compressed,  smooth; 

imewhat  resembling  dragon  »•  ' pappus  very  short,  membranous,  Irregu- 

cted  from  the  seed-s essels  olUAtlen  ;ar]y  toothed.  The  florets,  both  of  the  ray 
nctoria.  ani}  ((f  tjle  ^Uk,  ,re  yellow— whence  tlie 

WYDLERIA.  A genus  of  UmbtWfercn  name, from  xarUhoa  ‘yellow’  and  kephalc 
■om  thcCaribbees.contsinlngasliiglesiie-  , ‘head.’  [Sf.T.  MJ 


of  Abroma  augutitn. 

WUKD.  An  Arab  name  for  Boea  eertfi- 

folia. 

WURRC8.  A brick-red  dye-powder, 
somewhat  resembling  dragon's-blood,  col- 
lected from  the  seed-vessels  of  BotUera 
tmetoria. 

WYDLERIA.  A genus  nf  CmbeW/erix 
from  the  Caribhees,  containing  a single  »I>e- 
des,  a glabrous  herb,  with  an  erect  branch- 
ing stem,  and  tcrnately-dlvideil  leaves, 
having  the  divisions multifld  and  the  lolies 
cuneate.  The  involucres  are  absent  or 
only  oue-Ieaved,  while  the  involucels  are 


XAXTHOCERAS.  A low-growing  tree, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Northern  China, 
belonging  to  the  Saprndactir.  The  leaves 
arc  pinnate;  the  flowers  white.  In  terminal 
clusters,  each  with  a calyx  of  live  seg- 


menu;  fl  ve^  tal  s,  bal  ryat  *the  base ; fl?e 


have  a long  Incurved  a;iex.  The  ovate 
fruit  Is  a little  contracted  at  the  side,  and 


glands,  alternating  with  the  petals,  and 
retlexed  ; eight  stamens,  with  glandular 


slightly  dldymous  ; -hHethe  carpdshavo 

Sot/m'.bi1 mSSl’iu  the  rom®  : compartment  of  which  contains  eight 


vltta  in  the  Interaals,  Md  two  In  the  com-  | ovule,  ; a thick  style,  and  three-lobed 
mlssure  , the  carpophore  Is  bifid.  [W.  CJ  stigma  ; fruit  capsular,  three-celled : seeds 
j WYMOTE.  Atthcea  officinalis.  numerous,  large.  [M.T.MO 

____  „ n.„ , XANTHOCHltYSUM.  A genus  of  Com- 

WYTH.  The  White  nm>p,  or  Basket  a|[ie<l  to  Htliehrytmu.  Tbe  invo- 

yth  of  Jamaica,  Toume/ortia  bicolor.  lucre  consists  of  many  rows  of  s carious 
XAXTHICM.  A genus  of  annuals  placed  scales,  each  of  which  has  an  elliptical 
[the  gruiip  Ambrosiea  of  the  Compnuitrr,  golden-coloured  appendage.  The  fl°wcrs 
id  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  anomalous  are  all  hermaphrodite;  each  has  a double 
rtictnre  of  their  flowers,  which  are  mo-  pappus,  the  outer  of  short  entire  truncated 
eclous  ; the  barren  ones  consisting  of  hairs,  the  inner  of  larger  unequal  seirated 
wivate  sessile  corollas,  collected  into  nu-  hairs,  united  below  Into  arlng.  These  ever- 
,pmns  heads,  each  enclosed  by  an  I n vo-  lasting  plants  are  natues  of  Australia. 


Wyth  of  Jamaica,  Toume/ortia  bicolor. 

XAXTHICM.  A genus  of  annuals  placed 
In  the  group  Ambrotieee  of  the  Compooitfr. 
and  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  anomalous 
structure  of  their  flowers,  which  are  mo- 
noecious ; the  barren  ones  consisting  of 
ohovate  sessile  corollas,  collected  into  nu- 
merous heads,  each  encloaed  by  an  invo- 


lucre of  a few  scales.  I n the  fertile  flower  ; The  generic  name  refers  to  the  golden-  | 
the  Involucre  Is  single,  prickly,  with  two  yellow  colour  of  the  involucre.  [M.T.MJ 
beaks,  entirely  closing  in  two  flowers.  X.  , XANTHOCHYMt'S.  A genus  of  arbore- 
Strumarium,  or  Burweed,  Is  thus  described  , ()Ug  Chimace<r,the  name  of  which  Is  derived 
by  Hooker  and  Arnott : ‘A  rank  weed-  i from  the  two  Greek  words  rantftos ‘yellow’ 
like  plant,  remarkable  for  the  curious  i alJ(j  chymos  ‘ juice,'  alluding  to  the  yellow 
structure  of  its  flowers,  and  the  prickly  r(.sinous  juice  which  exudes  from  their 
Involucres  which  surround  the  fertile  ones  trunks.  The  genus  consists  of  three  tro- 
enlarglng  and  becoming  part  of  the  fruit.  j,j rn|  Asiatic  species,  and  a doubtful  one 
It  Is  scarcely  naturalism!,  and  rarely  ripens  from  Madagascar- all  trees  with  thick 
seed  In  the  South  of  England.’  The  foreign  opposite  leaves,  and  hearing  clusters  of  po- 
specles  are  of  similar  habit.  French  : Lam-  lygamous  flowers.  It  is  characterised  by 


pourd ; German  : Spilzklette.  [C.  A.JJ 

XANTHO.  In  Greek  compounds  = such 
yellow  as  gamboge. 


having  live  sepals,  as  many  petals,  stamens 
collected  into  live  bundles  placed  opposite 
tbe  petals  and  alternating  with  flve  large 
glands,  and  a five-ceiled  ovary  narrowed 


XANTHO.  A Californian  genus  of  Com-  upwards  into  a short  style  hearing  a flve- 
pnulUc,  the  only  species  of  which,  Itetter  rayed  stigma.  Its  fruit  Is  a flve  (or  by 
known  as  Laethenia  glabrata , has  llnrar  abortion  fewer!  celled  berry,  containing  in 
leaves,  and  solitary  flower-heads  on  the  each  eell  a solitary  seed  enveloped  in  pulp, 
ends  of  the  branehes.  The  Involucre  Is  Of  the  three  Asiatic  species,  X.  ovalifolia 
flattened,  bell-shaped,  divided  above  Into  Is  confined  to  Ceylon,  and  was  at  one  time 
from  ten  to  fifteen  oblongacnte  segments  ; supposed  to  be  the  tree  which  nfTorded  the 
receptacle  conical,  tuberrled  : outer  florets  Gamboge  of  that  Island;  hut  this  Is  now 
strap-shaped,  female ; central  ones  tubular,  known  to  he  the  produce  of  Garcinia  Af«- 
lo  rmaplirodlte,  the  tube  dilated  above  Into  rella,  the  juice  of  X.  ovalifolia  being  value 
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less.  X.pictorius,  a native  of  the  mountains  i 
of  Northern  India,  ami  X.  dulcis,  found  in  , 
the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  both 
yield  edible  pleasant- tasted  fruits  of  a 
beautiful  bright  shining-yellowcolour,  and 
of  a nearly  globular  form,  about  as  large  as 
apricots,  but  pointed  with  tho  remains  of 
the  style,  which  Is  generally  at  one  side,  I 
owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  cells  being  Im- 
perfect. [A.  8.] 

XANTHOCOMA.  Thenameof  a Mexican 
herbaceous  plant,  of  the  family  Composite. 
The  leaves  are  linear,  entire ; the  liower- 
h calls  solitary,  terminal,  surrounded  by  an 
involucre  of  overlapping  scales,  Bomewliat 
leafy  at  the  points ; the  outer  Horets 
strap-shaped  female,  the  central  ones  tu- 
bular perfect ; fruits  compressed,  desti- 
tute of  pappus.  The  florets  of  the  ray  and 
of  the  disk  are  alike  tubular.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XANTHOGALUM.  A subdivision  of  the 
; genus  Galium,  comprising  the  perennial 
species,  that  have  six  to  ten  stamens  in  a 
' whorl,  and  all  the  flowers  perfect,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  arranged  in  a panicle.  I 
The  common  G.  vertun  belongs  to  this  sec- 
tion. [W.  CO 

XANTHOPHYLL.  The  yellow  colouring- 
matter  of  plants. 

XANTHOItltHIZA.  A genus  of  Jlanun- 
eulaeeoe,  consisting  of  an  undershrub,  X. 
apiifolia,  inhabiting  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America.  It  has  clustered  stems, 
stalked  pinnate  or  blpinnate  leaves  with 
cut  leaflets,  and  small  dull  purple  flowers 
in  axillary  branched  racemes.  The  flowers 
are  often  polygamous  by  abortion ; they 
have  five  deciduous  sepals,  five  petals 
I much  smaller  than  the  sepals,  live  or  ten 
stamens,  and  from  live  to  fifteen  ovaries 
with  two  or  three  ovules  in  each.  The 
follicles  are  small,  usually  one-seeded.  The 
generic  name  is  composed  of  the  two 
Greek  words  xanthos  ‘yellow’  and  rhiza 
‘root’;  and  is  given  to  this  plant  on  account 
of  its  long  roots  and  rootstock  being  of 
, a bright-yellow  colour,  whence  also  It  is 
commonly  called  Yellow-root  In  the  United 
States.  Its  inuer  bark  wood  and  pith  are 
also  of  the  same  colour.  The  plant  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  American  abori- 
gines for  dyeing  yellow ; and  the  American 
physicians  of  the  present  day  use  It  me- 
dicinally as  a tonic,  all  parts  of  it  having  a 
pure  intensely  bitter  taste.  [J.  T.  S.J 

XANTHORRHCBA.  The  Black-boy  or 
Grass  Gum-trees  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
form  a most  remarkable  genus  of  Liliacea, 
differing  widely  in  general  appearance 
from  the  other  genera  of  that  order;  most 
of  the  species  having  thick  trunks  like 
those  of  palms,  covered  with  a dense  coat- 
ing formed  of  the  persistent  bases  of  old 
leaves  glued  together  by  the  yellow  or  red 
resin  with  which  these  plants  abound,  and 
usually  burnt  and  blackened  outside  by 
bnsh-flrcs.  In  some,  however,  the  trunk  is 
extremely  short.  Their  leaves  arc  lung  wiry 
and  grass-like,  and  are  borne  in  a dense 
tuft  at  the  top  of  the  stein,and  hang  down 


gracefully  all  round  it;  their  long  flower 
stalks  rising  out  of  the  centre,  and  some- 
times growing  as  high  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  bearing  at  the  top  a dense  cylindrical 
flower-spike,  resembling  that  of  the  Tpphn, 
made  up  of  a mass  of  scales  out  of  which 
1 the  flowers  protrude.  These  have  a calyx 
I of  six  pieces  conniving  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  six  stamens  are  inserted,  the 
la  ter  having  long  projecting  filaments 
land  loose  swinging  anthers;  and  their 
I three-celled  ovary  hears  a long  straight 
style,  and  ripens  Into  a woody  capsule, 
which  splits  when  ripe  into  three  valves, 
and  contains  a few  black  seeds. 


Xanthorrluva  hastilis. 

The  tall-growing  species,  X.  arljorea,  X. 
hastilis,  &c.,  form  conspicuous  features  in 
some  Australian  landscapes;  and  when 
denuded  of  leaves  have  been  compared  to 
or  even  mistaken  for  black  men  holding 
spears — hence  their  common  colonial  name. 
Their  leaves  afford  good  fodder  for  cattle, 
while  the  natives  eat  the  tender  white 
, centre  of  the  top  of  the  stem.  Two  kinds 
■ of  fragrant  resin— one  of  a yellow  colour, 
called  Botany  Bay  or  Acarhld  resin,  and  the 
other  red  like  Dragon's-blood,  and  called 
Bmck-boy  Gum — are  obtained  from  them. 
For  X.  hastilis,  see  Plate  5 b.  [A.  S.] 

XANTHOSOMA.  A genus  of  Aracetr, 
comprising  certain  West  Indian  plants, 
with  erect  rootstocks,  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
and  a yellow  spathe  rolled  round  at  the 
base.  The  spadix  is  covered  with  flowers 
of  both  sexes ; the  anthers  adhere  one  to 
1 another,  by  means  of  their  conical  dilated 
1 connectives ; the  anther-lobes  open  by  a 
transverse  chink  at  the  top ; the  ovaries 
; are  numerous,  crowded*  and  have  very 
| thick  styles,  terminated  by  large  lobed  de- 
pressed yellow  stigmas— whence  the  name 
of  the  genus,  from  xanthos  ‘ yellow  ’ and 
soma  ‘ body.'  Starch  Is  obtained  from  the 
rootstocks  of  X.  sapitti/nlia.  One  or  two 
species  are  in  cultivation  as  hothouse 
plants.  [M.  T.  M.j 

XANTH OXY  LACE/E,  or  XANTHOXY- 
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LE.fl  A tribe  of  Rutacea,  raised  l>y  pome 
botanists  Co  the  rank  of  a natural  order;  and 
distinguished  from  other  Rutacea  chiefly 
by  having  unisexual  flowers  with  small 
spreading  petals,  a lobed  ovary  with  two 
ovules  In  each  cell,  and  lateral  or  basal 
styles  often  united  at  the  top  only,  the 
j|  fruit  usually  sejmrating  Into  two  to  five 
distinct  cocci.  Seventeen  genera,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  tropical  trees  orshruhs,  have 
been  referred  to  the  group. 

I XANTHOXYLON  The  type  of  the 
' Xanthorylacea,  aud  a rather  extensive  ge- 
nus, possessing  a wide  geographical  range, 
having  representatives  In  most  of  the  tro- 
pical countries  of  the  world,  and  In  some 
parts  of  the  temperate  regions— one  reach- 
ing as  far  north  as  Canada  in  the  Western, 
i aud  several  as  far  as  Japan  in  the  Eastern 
i|  Hemisphere.  The  species  differ  ronsider- 
' ably  in  appearance,  some  being  very  large 
trees,  while  others  are  erect  or  climbing 
shrubs;  and  they  are  often  furnished  with 
prickles  on  their  branches  and  leafstalks. 
Their  leaves  are  alternate  and  compound, 
either  pinnate  (with  or  without  an  odd  ter- 
minal leaflet),  trifoliate,  or  rarely  reduced 
to  a single  leaflet,  the  leaflets  lielng  usually 
marked  with  pellucid  dots.  Their  flowers 
are  small,  unisexual,  and  disposed  in  vari- 
ously formed  axillary  or  terminal  panicles. 
They  have  four  or  live  tor  rarely  three) 
sepals  and  petals,  both  overlapping  in  the 
bud:  the  males  cnntainlngas  many  stamens 
as  sepals  and  a rudimentary  pistil,  and  the 
females  either  no  stamens  at  all  or  imper- 
fect ones  ; and  from  one  to  five  carpels, 
free  or  cohering  at  the  base,  each  ending 
In  a style,  which  la  either  distinct  or  united 
with  the  others  at  the  top.  The  ripe  car- 
pels or  fruits  spilt  into  two  pieces,  and 
j contain  otic  or  two  shlnlng-black  seeds. 

, The  fruits  of  most  of  the  species  have 
I an  aromatic  pungent  taste  like  i>epper. 
Those  of  X.  piperitnm,  a Japanese  species, 
are  called  Japan-pepper;  and  those  of  X. 
hostile  are  the  Tej-bul  of  Northern  India, 
where  they  are  used  for  intoxicating  fish. 
The  popular  name  of  Toothache-tree  is  ap- 
plied to  several  American  species  (es|ie- 
clally  X./raxineum)  in  consequence  of  their 
bark  and  fruits  being  employed  asa  remedy 
for  toothache.  X.caritxenm  a West  Indian, 
i and  -Y.  nitidun  a Chinese  species,  are  re- 
i ; pitted  to  be  febrifugal ; while  the  young 
prickly  stems  of  X.  clam-Hereulis  arecom- 
monlyraade  Into  walking-sticks  In  theWest 
Indies.  [A.  SO 

XAVERIA.  Anemonopsis. 

XENODOCHU8.  A line  genus  of  para- 
sitic Fungi  closely  allied  to  Aregma,  and 
distinguished  by  the  necklace-like  chains 
of  multiseptate  prolospores  breaking  upat 
the  joints;  whereas  in  Aregma  the  articu- 
lations are  scarcely  monlliform,  andremain 
attached  to  each  other.  The  only  Bpecles 
which  is  at  present  known,  occurs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  larger  burnetln  meadows,  but 
is  not  common.  The  ulterior  development 
of  the  protospore*  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
served. CM.  J.  BO 


XERAMPEL1NU8.  Dull  red,  with  a 
strong  mixture  of  brown. 

XER  ANTHEM  I'M.  Showy  annuals  be- 
longing to  the  order  OmiposUa,  thus  clia-  ! 
racterised  Receptacle  chaffy:  pappus' 

chaffy  and  bristly  ; involucre  imbricated, 
radiated,  the  ray  coloured.  The  leaves  are 
cottony  and  whitish  beneath,  and  the  ter- 
minal heads  of  flowers,  which  are  either 
purple  or  white,  areot  the  iiecullar  texture, 
which  is  commonly  called  ‘everlasting.’ 
They  are  consequently  very  durable,  and 
] even  when  their  colour  fades  it  may  lie  re- 
vived l>y  the  vapour  of  acid.  There  are 
three  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  Levant.  French  : Immnr- 
telle , German  . Strohblume.  [C.  A.  J J | 

XERINGUE.  A South  American  name 
for  the  caoutchouc-yielding  Siplionia  and 
if  terandra. 

XEROBOTRYS.  A name  under  which 
Nuttall  proposed  to  separate  the  Arctnsta- 
pliplo*  (or  Arbutus)  tv  mention  and  another  \ 
si>ecies,  lKith  Californian,  from  the  rest  of 
the  genus,  on  account  of  the  nuts  of  the 
drupe  being  divided  Into  two  one-seeded 
cells,  instead  of  containing  only  one  seed 
altogether. 

XEROCARPUS.  The  name  of  a Sene- 
gamhlan  trailing  herbaceous  plant,  which  ! 
constitutes  a genus  of  the  papilionaceous 
subdivision  of  the  order  Leguminosm. 

The  whole  plant  Is  densely  hairy;  the  leaves 
ternate;  the  flowers  rose-coloured.  In  axil-  [ 

( Iary  and  terminal  racemes.  The  calyx  is  : 
divided  Into  five  nearly  equal  segments;  ' 

I the  vexillum  or  standard  is  oblong,  the  I 
wings  curved,  the  keel  straight ; the  ten 
stamens  are  monadelphoiis  ; the  ovary  con-  I 
tains  many  ovules;  the  style  Is  thread-like 
straight;  and  the  pod  scimetar-shaped, 
membranous,  many-seeded.  [M.  T.  3IJ 

XEROCOCCCS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  ‘ 
Cinchonareir,  comprising  a semi-parasitical 
j shrub,  whose  flowers  have  a tubular  co- 
rolla, with  a limb  divided  into  four  ereet 
concave  petals  ; ovate  anthers  ; and  a stig- 
ma divided  into  two  thick  fleshy  lobes. 
Fruit  dry,  whence  the  name  of  the  genus, 

' from  the  Greek  xfros  ‘ dry-’  The  plant  is 
a native  of  Costa  Rica.  [M.  T.  M.] 

! XEROPETALON.  A genus  of  trees, 
natives  of  Tropical  and  Subtropical  Africa, 
and  belonging  to  the  Bpttneriaceoe.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured  and  borne  on  co- 
rymbs, often  expanding  before  the  leaves. 
They  have  each  a Hve-parted  calyx,  which, 
like  the  flve  petals,  is  persistent;  stamens 
twenty,  united  below  into  a cup,  which  Is 
attached  to  the  calyx— some  of  them  being 
sterile,  others  fertile  ; ovary  three  to  five- 
celled  : style  terminal,  three  to  five-parted  ; 
fruit  capsular,  with  one  seed  in  each  com- 
partment. The  generic  name  Is  derived 
from  the  Greek  xfros  ‘dry,’  In  allusion  to 
Ihe  persistent  petals,  whleh  ultimately  Ixt- 
come  dry  and  membranous.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XEROPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  Melan- 
thacece  from  North  America,  containing  an 
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i herb  with  the  habit  of  an  asphodel,  bearing 
j a dense  tuft  of  wiry  dry  rough-edged 
! root-leaves,  and  an  erect  stem  clothed  with 
needle-like  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a 
compact  raceme  of  white  flowers.  These 
have  oval  sessile  spreading  distinct  seg- 
ments; six  stamens,  with  short  kidney- 
shaped two-celled  anthers ; three  thread- 
like styles;  a globular loculicldal  pod, with 
two  triangular  seeds  in  each  cell.  The 
nut  is  margined  with  a membranous  Beed- 
coat.  X.  aspliodeloUles  is  common  in  the 
pine-barrens  of  North  America,  from  New 
Jersey  and  Oregon,  southward.  [J.  T.  SJ 

XKROTES.  A genus  referred  to  Jun- 
eaceie.  It  consists  of  dry  rigid  rush-like  or 
sedge-like  herbs,  natives  of  the  coast  of 
Australia,  and  having  linear  grass-like 
leaves,  witli  dilated  bases  and  occasionally 
toothed  points.  The  flowers  are  dioecious, 
racemose  spieate  or  capitate,  with  scarlous 
imbricated  bracts  when  sessile,  or  bract- 
less  when  stalked.  The  male  flowers  have 
a six-parted  somewhat  coloured  perianth, 
with  theiunerorall  the  segments  cohering 
at  the  base,  and  six  stamens:  and  the 
' female  flowers  have  the  segments  free  and 
persistent,  the  ovary  three-celled,  with 
I three  styles.  The  capsule  is  cartilaginous, 
almost  berry-like.  [J.  T.  SO 

XEST.EA.  A genus  of  Gentiavace<r, 
comprising  an  herbaceous  species,  native 
of  damp  places  in  Venezuela.  The  flowers 
have  a 'four-cleft  calyx,  whose  segments 
aro  keeled  at  the  back ; a funnel-shaped 
corolla,  with  a contracted  tube  and  a di- 
lated tiiroat,  expanding  into  a four-parted 
limb ; four  stamens,  inserted  Into  the  base 
of  the  corolla-tube,  the  unchanged  anthers 
concealed  within  the  corolla;  ovary  partly 
two-celled,  with  a deciduous  style,  and  a 
stignm  divided  into  two  plates.  The  fruit 
is  a two-valved  capsule,  containing  nume- 
rous seeds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XIMENESIA.  A genus  of  Composite, 
consisting  of  annual  plants,  with  more  or 
less  divided  hairy  leaves,  and  flower-heads 
in  loose  corymbs.  The  scales  of  the  invo- 
I lucre  are  arranged  ill  two  rows,  and  are 
leafy,  narrow  and  equal  in  shape ; the 
florets  of  the  ray  Hre  llgulate,  those  of  the 
disk  tubular.  The  achenes  of  the  ray- 
florets  are  flattened,  winged,  notched,  and 
two-awned.  The  species,  which  nre  na- 
tives of  Mexico,  have  yellow  flowers,  not 
unlike  those  of  Coreopsis.  [M.  T.  MJ 

XIMENIA.  One  species  of  this  genus 
of  Olacaee re  la  widely  dispersed  over  the 
tropics  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World, 
while  the  others  are  restricted  to  their 
respective  localities  in  either  hemisphere. 
I The  genus  is  characterised  by  Its  flowers 
| having  a very  small  calyx,  which  does  not 
! finally  become  enlarged ; four  distinct 
petals,  very  hairy  inside,  conniving  at  the 
bottom  and  curved  bark  at  the  top ; twice 
ns  many  free  stamens,  all  fertile;  and  a 
free  four-celled  ovary,  with  a single  ovule 
in  each  cell.  Thethree  or  four  species  arc 
either  large  shrubs  or  small  trees,  fre- 


quently armed  with  spines ; and  having 
smooth  leathery  entire  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary few-flowered  rncemes  or  clusters  of 
flowers,  producing  fleshy  fruits  containing 
a one-seeded  stone. 

X.  amcricana  produces  oblong  yellow 
fruits  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  arc 
eaten  by  the  natives  in  various  parts  of 
the  tropics.  They  have  an  acid-sweet 
aromatic  taste,  with  Borne  degree  of  aus- 
terity. Its  flowers  are  very  fragrant, 
smelling  something  like  cloves ; and  its 
wood  is  also  odoriferous,  and  is  used  in 
Western  India  as  a substitute  for  sandal- 
wood, but  it  is  obtainable  only  In  pieces 
of  small  size.  -V.  elli/dica  Is  a native  of 
theFecjces  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  bears  round  orange-coloured 
fruits,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond, 
though  they  are  rather  tart : before  they 
are  ripe  they  possess  a powerful  odour  of 
essential  oil  of  almonds.  It  also  produces 
an  extremely  hard  wood.  [A.  SJ 

XIPHIDIUM.  A genus  of  Liliaceie, 
Inhabiting  Tropical  America.  They  have 
Simple  stems,  leafy  at  the  base ; the  leaves 
ensiform,  equitanr,  and  entire  or  subserru- 
late : and  the  flowers  panfried,  subsecund,  | 
nodding,  with  a six-leaved  coloured  spread- 
ing perianth;  stamens  three;  style  Aliform, 
with  a capitate  threelobed  stigma;  seeds 
numerous.  [J.T.  SJ 

XIPHOPTERTS.  A small  genus  of  ; 
poly  pod  iaceous  ferns  belonging  to  the 
Plenrogranimece.  It  Is  found  chiefly  in  1 
Soutli  America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  is 
reported  also  from  Tropical  Western 
Afrlra.  The  fronds  are  small  fasciculate 
erect,  sterile  and  deeply-toothed  below, 
dilated  and  sorlferous  above,  where  they 
are  often  longitudinally  folded.  The  veins 
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are  simple  from  a central  costa  and  free, 
the  receptacle  of  the  naked  sorl  coalesrcnt 
with  the  costa,  and  sometimes  more  or 
less  continued  up  the  basal  part  of  the 
veins.  Hence  these  plants  have  Bometlmea 
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been  regarded  as  grammltold  rather  than 
pleurogrammous.  The  most  common  sjie- 
cles  is  X.  scrrulata.  [T.  MJ 

| XYLARIA.  An  important  genus  of 
sptueriaceous  Fungi,  characterised  by  its 
stipitate  clavate  or  branched  stroma. 
The  species  In  which  the  stem  is  obsolete 
border  closely  on  Hypoxylon.  The  genus 
13  far  more  abundant  In  tropical  countries 
(where  t he  species  sometimes  attain  a large 
size),  than  In  G rent  Britain.  We  have, 
however,  several  indigenous  ones,  of  which 
three  occur  in  most  countries.  X.  Ilypoxy- 
lon,  the  commonest  of  all, and  which  there- 
fore appears  under  endless  forms,  may  be 
found  at  the  foot  of  many  a gate-post  or 
pea-stick,  and  Is  common  on  stumps  In 
woods,  looking  like  the  snuff  of  a candle, 
and  in  Us  young  state  mealy  and  white 
with  conidia.  X . polymorpha,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  variable  in  form,  but  not  much- 
branched  or  compressed  like  the  last.  It 
Is  a coarse  species,  and  occurs  generally 
on  stumps.  X.  digitata,  which  Is  far  neater 
and  very  much  tufted,  and  frequently 
spindle-shaped,  occurs  principally  if  not 
exclusively  on  fabricated  wood.  X.  carpo- 
phila,  a more  delicate  species  than  the 
others  mentioned  above,  is  common  on 
l)eech-mast  In  woodB,  but  is  very  rarely 
found  in  a fertile  state.  [M.  J.  I).] 

XYLIA.  An  Indian  tree,  with  hlpinnate 
leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of  ilowers, 
has  been  so  named,  and  constitutes  a genus 
of  Ltguminosie.  The  calyx  is  tubular 
i five-toothed,  the  petals  five  frfe  mem- 
branous, the  stamens  ten,  the  pod  sessile 
oblong  sickle-shaped  compressed  woody, 
with  partitions  between  the  seeds,  w'hicli 
latter  are  attached  to  the  pod  by  a thick 
fleshy  funicle.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XYLOCARPUS.  A genus  of  trees, 
natives  of  the  Molucca  Isles,  belonging 
I to  the  order  Mtliacem.  The  flowers  are 
j borne  in  axillary  panicles ; they  hare  a 
■ cup-shaped  calyx,  whose  limb  Is  divided 
into  four  segments;  four  petals;  stamens 
united  into  a tube,  with  eight  divisions, 
notched  at  their  margins,  and  eight 
anthers;  ovary  on  a disk,  four-furrowed, 
four-celled,  each  cell  with  two  to  five 
ovules ; style  short;  fruit  fleshy,  one- 
celled  by  the  obliteration  of  the  partitions, 

: containing  many  large  seeds,  and  bursting 
j by  four  valves.  Some  of  these  trees  have 
bitter  properties.  [M.  T.  M.j 

XYLODIUM.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
Achene. 

XYLOMEMJM.  A genus  of  New  Hoi-  I 
land  Proleacett,  consisting  of  trees  with  op- 
posite entire  leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary 
spikes.  The  perianth  Is  regular  ; attached 
to  it  and  projecting  beyond  It  are  four  sta- 
mens ; there  are  four  glands  at  the  base  of 
the  one-celled  ovary ; the  style  Is  thread- 
like and  deciduous,  the  stigma  blunt ; the 
fruit  Is  a hard  woody  follicle,  with  two 
winged  seeds.  The  name  of  the  genus,  sig- 
nifying ■ woody  pear,’  is  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  which  is  inversely 
pear-shaped  and  very  thick  and  woody;  ul- 


timately It  splits  more  or  less  completely 
and  equally  iuto  two  parts.  X.  pyri/orme 
is  in  cultivation.  [M.T.  M.j 

XYLOPHYLLA.  A genus  of  Euphorbia- 
cere  or  (as  some  regard  it)  a section  of  Phyl- 
lanthus,  consisting  of  shrubs,  without 
leaves,  but  whose  branches  are  flattened 
out  and  leaf-like,  bearing  the  flowers  In 
tufts  in  the  notches  of  the  margin.  Tho 
flowers  are  unisexual,  provided  with  per- 
sistent bracts.  The  male  flowers  iiave  a 
five  to  six-parted  calyx,  and  three  or  flve 


Xyfophylla  latlfolia. 

stamens,  united  to  a glandular  disk.  The 
female  flowers  have  a three-celled  ovary, 
placed  In  a flve  to  slx-lobed  disk;  styles 
three  ; stigmas  six  ; fruit  capsular.  These 
plants  arc  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical  countries,  and  receive  their 
generic  name  from  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  their  leaf-like  branches,  as  well 
exemplified  In  X.  UUifolia.  Bee  Phyllan- 
Thds.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XYLOPIA.  A genus  of  Anrmacetr,  so 
named  from  the  Greek  words  xulon  ‘wood’ 
and  jncros  ‘ bitter,’  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  wood  The  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  are  Indigenous  in  Brazil 
and  other  warm  districts  of  SouthAmerlca, 
and  also  In  the  West  Indies.  The  flowers 
have  a three  toflve-lobed  calyx,  with  ovate 
leathery  segments ; six  petals,  the  three 
outermost  of  which  arc  largest ; and  nu- 
merous stamens  on  a globular  receptacle, 
which  also  bears  two  to  fifteen  carpels,  each 
containing  one  or  two  seeds. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  noted  for 
the  bitterness  of  their  wood,  and  the  aro- 
matic properties  of  their  fruit  and  seeds. 
X.frutesce jis,  a native  of  Cayenne,  yields 
seeds  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives  In 
lieu  of  spices.  The  bark  Is  also  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  X.graudi- 
flortt,  a Brazilian  species,  Is  valued  on 
account  of  Its  carminative  fruits,  which 
are  also  esteemed  for  their  febrifugal  pro- 
perties. The  Bitter-wood  of  the  West 
Indies  is  the  timber  of  X.  glabra.  Sugar 
placed  In  hogsheads  made  of  this  wood 
becomes  so  highly  impregnated  with  the 
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bitter  flavour  as  to  be  useless,  and  even 
cockroaches  will  not  touch  the  casks.  The 
lmrk  and  fruits  are  said  to  taste  like 
orange-seeds.  X.  aromatica,  a native  of 
South  America,  furnishes  fruits  used  by  the 
natives  Instead  of  pepper— hence  they 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  Ethiopian  Pepper.  X,  sericea, a native  of 
Brazil,  supplies  aromatic  pepper-llke  ber- 
ries, which  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
that  condiment.  The  tough  hark  of  this 
tree  Is  in  esteem,  owing  to  the  excellent 
cordage  that  Is  manufactured  from  Its 
fibres.  Some  of  the  Javanese  species,  ac- 
cording to  Blume,  are  not  altogether  free 
from  noxious  properties,  for  If  too  often 
or  too  largely  partaken  of  they  give  rise  to 
vertigo,  and  luemorrhage.  Two  or  three 
of  them  are  grown  In  this  country  as  stove- 
shrubs.  Some  of  the  species  are  often  re- 
ferred to  Habzelia  : which  see.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XYLOSMA  (Including  Hisingera,  Myro- 
xylon,  Rouinea,  and  Crcrpaloprumnon ) Is 
a genus  at  one  time  placed  under  Euphor- 
biacett,  but  now  more  correctly  ranked 
amongst  the Flacourtiacece.  It  consists  of 
about  twenty-five  species,  dispersed  over 
the  tropical  regions.  They  are  either 
shrubs  or  trees,  often  spiny,  having  ovate 
generally  dentate  leaves.  Insignificant  whi- 
tish or  greenish  Uowers,  and  small  berries. 
The  calyx  consists  of  from  four  to  six  sca- 
ly sepals,  the  corolla  Is  entirely  wanting, 
the  stamens  are  numerous,  the  placentas 
from  two  to  six  In  number,  the  style  either 
long  or  wanting,  and  the  Btlgma  entire  or 
from  two  to  six-lobed.  [B.  S.J 

XYLOSTEUM.  A section  of  the  Honey- 
suckle genus  iLonicera)  in  which  the  plants 
are  twining  or  erect,  and  the  tiowers  axil- 
lary. Also  the  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

XYLOTHECA  Krauetiana,  a native  of 
Natal,  and  the  sole  representative  of  a ge- 
nus of  Flacourtiacece,  Is  a tall  shrub  with 
obovate  oblong  smooth  net-velued  leaves, 
fringed  at  the  edges,  and  showy  yellow 
unisexual  flowers,  the  males  having  a 
three-parted  derlduous  calyx  with  concave 
overlapping  segments,  nine  spreading  pe- 
tals, and  numerous  stamens.  Its  fruits  are 
of  an  oval  form,  woody  and  one-cellcd, 
and  contain  numerous  seeds  covered 
with  rulp,  attached  to  the  Inside  in  three 
or  four  rows.  [A.  SO 

XYR1DACE.E.  Ap  order  of  monocoty- 
ledons, consisting  of  rush-llke  or  sedge- 
like  herbs,  with  fibrous  roots,  and  long 
narrow  radical  leaves,  the  yellow  (lowers 
in  heads  enclosed  In  Imbricated  scales,  at 
the  top  of  leafless  scapes.  The  perianth 
consists  of  three  outer  segments,  of  which 
one  Is  more  petal-like  than  the  others, 
or  of  that  one  only,  and  either  three  or  two 
Inner  petal-llke  segments.  There  are 
three  stamens.  The  ovary  Is  free,  with 
three  parietal  placentas;  and  the  capsule 
opens  In  three  valves,  containing  nume- 
rous small  albuminous  seeds.  The  species 
are  almost  all  tropical,  dispersed  over  both 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  and  comprised 
In  the  two  genera  Xyria  and  Abolboda,  to 


which  some  botanists  add  Philydrum, raised 
by  others  to  the  rank  of  adistinct  order. 

XYIIIDANTHE.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  CovipoiritiK,  consisting  of  an  herbaceous 
species,  native  of  Swan  River.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  entire  membranous,  and  the 
branches  erect  and  destitute  of  leaves, 
but  bearing  a terminal  bead  of  flowers  of 
a shining-brown  colour,  like  those  of  Xyris. 
The  outer  scales  of  the  Involucre  are  con- 
cave, overlapping  ; the  Inner  spreading, 
provided  with  a small  white  petalold  ap- 
pendage; the  corollas  are  tubular;  and  the 
anthers  have  numerous  fliameutous  hairs. 
The  achenes  are  woolly,  surmounted  by 
long  feathery  pappus-hairs.  [M.  T.  M.] 

XYRIS.  A genug  of  Xyridacece,  the 
principal  one  of  the  order,  and  comprising 
above  fifty  species  chiefly  American,  but 
some  also  natives  of  Tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  are  all  sedge-like  herbs,  with 
narrow  radical  leaves,  and  small  flower- 
heads  terminating  the  simple  scapes,  the 
yellow  petals  very  fugacious.  None  of 
them  are  of  any  special  interest. 

XYSMALOBIUM.  This  genus  is  distin- 
guished from  Gomphocarpus,  and  other 
genera  of  Aaclepiadactce  to  which  It  Is 
allied,  by  the  staminal  corona  beingseated 
at  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  filaments,  and 
consisting  of  ten  parts  In  a single  series ; 
the  five  parts  opposite  the  anthers  being 
egg-shaped  or  roundish, fleshy.and  without 
hairs  or  other  appendages  inside,  and  the 
other  five  much  smaller.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  found  in  Senegambla  and  ano- 
ther in  Angola,  the  eight  or  nine  known 
species  are  confined  to  the  Cape  Colony. 
All  are  erect  perennial  herbs,  and  bear 
umbels  of  largish  flowers  between  the  leaf- 
stalks; the  flowers  having  a bell-shaped 
corolla, wi  th  fl  ve  spread  Ing  segments, wlii  ch 
are  sometimes  bearded  at  the  top.  The 
genus  is  named  from  the  Greek  words 
xysvia  ‘ a shaving  ’ and  loboa  • a pod,'  in 
consequence  of  the  fruits  being  covered 
with  scales,  or  ramenta.  The  Senegam- 
biau  species,  X.  Heudelotianum,  produces 
a watery  turnip-shaped  root,  called  Yakhop 
by  the  negroes,  by  whom  It  is  eaten.  [A.  8.] 

YACCAWOOD.  The  ornamental  timber 
of  I’odocarpua  coriacca,  which  yields  an 
ornamental  wood,  used  In  the  West  Indies 
for  cabinet-work. 

YAKA.  A Feejean  name  for  Pachyrhi- 
zus  anguUd.ua. 

YAKHOP.  The  Senegambian  name  of 
Xysmalobium  llcudelotian  am. 

YAM.  Bioscorea.  — , CHINESE,  Dioa- 
corea  Batatas.  — , COMMON,  or  CULTI- 
VATED. IHotcorea  sativa,  —.GRENADA, 
or  GUINEA.  Dinscorea  hulbifera.  — , IN- 
DIAN. IHotcorea  triflda.  — , JAPAN- 
ESE. IHotcorea  Batatas.  — , NEGRO- 
COUNTRY.  Dioscorrn  alata.  — , PORT 
MONIZ.  Tamus  edulis.  —.RED.  IHos- 
ctrrea  alata.  — .WATER.  Oumrandra/enes- 
tralU.  — , WHITE.  Dioscorea  alata.  — , 
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Y AMADOU.  An  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  of  Myristica  sebifera. 


WILD  C issue  sic  voices  and  Rojania  pleio-  . height  will  sometimes  completely  destroy 

i its  power  of  vegetating. 

‘ | Yeast  is  of  very  different  qualities,  ac- 

cording to  the  nature  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  is  generated;  and  though  there  is 
YAMS.  Llndley’s  name  for  the  D Iosco-  little  difference,  it  any,  to  the  naked  eye, 
* 1 the  yeast-merchants  distinguish  several 

varieties,  which,  according  to  their  respec- 
YANGUA,  A name  given  by  Spruce  to  , jjve  energy  and  activity,  are  employed  for 
a Brazilian  plant  now  referred  to  Cyuist AX:  different  purposes.  It  has  not  yet  been 
which  see.  ascertained  whether  these  different  varie- 

YAN-SOUN.  The  Egyptian  name  for  tlesarc  composed  of  the  germsof  different 
, njgo  species  of  Fungi,  or  of  the  same  specieB  in 

_ , _ different  proportions. 

YAOBA.  A Caribbean  name  for  Sauva-  jt  ja  0ften  8a|j  yeast  works  by  cata- 
gesiaerecta.  | lysis,  but  this  is  merely  the  substitution 

YAPON  The  South  Sea  Tea,  Ilex  vomi-  .if  a technical  phrase  forlhe  simple  factthat 
lor  in  ’ yeast  promotes  fermentation.  There  is  no 

YARI-YARI.  A Guiana  name  for  the  surface  ov*er  which  the 

strong  elastic  wood  of  Duguetui  quitarensis.  },  Bprgead'  and  thus  favouring  thedlsen- 
YARR.  a Scotch  name  for  Spergula  gagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  formed 
arvensis.  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  exactly  as 


YARRAWARA.  An  aboriginal  name  for 
the  Black  Butt,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Kucalgpti  of  New  South  Wales. 

YARROW.  Achi'lea  Millefolium. 

YARURI.  A Demerara  name  for  Paddle- 
wood,  the  strong  but  light  and  elastic 
timber  of  Aspidosperma  excelsum. 

YAW- WEED.  Morinda  RogoC. 

YEAST.  See  Yeast-Plant. 

YEAST-PLANT.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  the  particles  of  which  Yeast  Is  com- 
posed germinate,  and  are  multiplied  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  when  placed  In  a so- 
lution of  sugar  kept  at  a proper  tempera- 
ture. It  was  therefore  at  once  allowed  that  (SI  C U9CU  l 
tlie  substance  was  organised,  whether  be-  necessary. 

• ..  8 . tl.a  «„lmn1  ov  irnrrnfalilp  lr  f 11 17.  T .. 
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that  gas  is  set  free  when  a lump  of  sugar 
or  a piece  of  bread-crumb  is  placed  in  a 
glass  of  effervescent  wine  which  apparent- 
ly has  previously  parted  with  all  the  gas 
which  it  contained.  It  is  moreover  con- 
jectured, that  as  chemical  action  always 
takes  place  when  there  Is  an  interchange 
of  two  fluids  of  different  densities  sepa- 
rated by  a membrane,  the  decomposition 
of  a fermentable  fluid  containing  yeast 
is  favoured  by  this  interchange,  which  is 
known  to  chemists  and  physiologists  under 
the  names  of  endosmose  and  exosmose. 

Substances  which  are  hostile  to  the 
growth  of  fungi,  generally,  are  hostile  to 
fermentation.  Hence  a mixture  of  sul- 
phites of  soda,  or  the  ignition  of  sulphur, 
are  used  to  arrest  the  process  where  it  is 


In  the  manufacture  of  wine  we  have 
observed  occasionally  a 6pecies  of  Mueirr 
iM.  cliivntns ) to  be  developed  in  large 
fleecy  clouds,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
its  quality.  [M.  J.  BJ 

YfiBLE.  (Fr.l  Sambucus  Elmlus. 
YELANGA.  An  Indian  name  for  tlie 


longing  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom;  and  while  Borne  pronounced  it  an  alga, 
others  as  confidently  asserted  that  It  was  a 
fungus.  Dr.  Hassall  and  others  observed 
that  a particular  mould  grew  pretty  uni- 
formly on  a solution  of  malt,  but  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Hoffmann,  In  union  with  Mr.  Ber- 
keley, first  watched  the  growth  of  single.  YKbANUA.  ah  inuian  II>« 
yeast-globules  in  a drop  of  water  surround- 1 Wood-apple,  Feronia  Elephantum. 

ed  by  air  enclosed  In  a glass  cell, and  ascer- 1 _. , 

tallied  that  a Penicillium  and  a Mucor  grew 
Immediately  from  the  globules.  They  were 
also  convinced  that  these  were  not  the 
only  moulds  to  which  the  yeast-globules 
gave  rise..  It  was  clear,  then,  that  yeast 
consists  of  a mixture  of  different  moulds 
in  a peculiar  condition  due  to  their  deve- 
lopment in  a fluid,  and  that  when  a flt 
opportunity  offers,  these  globules  are 
capable  of  being  developed  into  their  ordi- 
nary form.  The  globules,  however,  pre- 
serve their  character  without  developing 
their  perfect  forms  when  the  fluid  in  which 
they  float  Is  drained  away,  and  In  this  con- 
dition the  mass  is  called  German!  east— a 
substance  largely  Imported  into  this  coun- 
try, and  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  the 
bitter  principle  of  bops, and  some  peculiari- 
ties In  its  action  on  fermentable  substances, 
often  preferred  to  ordinary  fluid  yeast.  It 
is  a singular  fact  respecting  yeast  in  this 
condition,  that  a sudden  fall  from  a great 


YELLOW.  Tlie  colour  of  gamboge. 

YELLOW-BERRIES.  The  dried  unripe  j 
berries  of  Rhamnus  in/ectorins,  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  the  South  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant  for  the  use  of 
dyers. 

YELLOW  HERCULES.  Xanthoxylon 
clava-Herculi*. 

YELLOWNESS.  A disease  in  plants,  in 
which  the  green  parts  assume  a yellowish 
colour.  The  same  as  Flavedo. 

YELLOW-ROOT.  Xanl horrhiza ap i i/olia ; 
also  Hydrastis  canadensis. 

YELLOW-WEED.  Reseda  Luteola. 

YELLOW-WOOD.  Xanthoxylon ; also 
Tubinia.  —.CAPE.  Podocarpus  Thunbergii. 
—.EAST  INDIA!*  Chloroxylon  Swietenia. 
— , QUEENSLAND.  Oxleya  Xanthoxyla. 
— , PRICKLY.  Xanthoxylan  clava-Her- 
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cutis.  — , SOUTH  AFRICAN.  Podocai-pits 
elangata.  — , WEST  INDIAN.  Xaulhuxy- 
lon  clava-Herculis. 

TELLOWWOHT.  Chlcrra. 

TEMANEH.  An  Indtau  name  for  Gme- 
Ihia  arborea. 

TERBA  DE  LA  PURGACION.  Boer- 
haaina  tuberosa.  — DE  ST.  MARTIN.  Saw- 
vagetia  erecta. 

YERBAL.  A forest  or  wild  grove  of 
Hex  paraguayensis. 

YERBA-MATE,  YER YA-MATE, or  YER- 
VA  DE  PALOS.  Ilex  paraguayensis. 

YERCUM.  Calotropis  gigantea  and  C. 
Hamiltemi. 

YEROS.  A Spanish  name  for  Ervum 
Lens. 

YEUSE.  (Fr.)  Querent  Hex. 

YECX  DE  BOURIQUE.  (Fr.l  Mont- 
nn  urens.  — DE  L'ENFANT  JESUS,  ilyo- 
sntis  palustrlt.  — DE  PEUPLE.  The 
buda  of  the  Poplar. 

YEVERING  BELLS.  Pyrola  secunda. 


The  flowers  have  a six-leaved  perianth, 
which  is  bell-shsped  ; six  stamens,  the  fila- 
ments flattened  and  broadest  at  top;  a 
three-celled  ovary,  with  three  sessile  stig- 
mas; audan  oblong  bluntlyhexagoiial  three- 
valved  capsule  containing  many  seeds. 
They  are  very  handsome  garden  plants, 
most  of  them  nearly  or  quite  hardy.  In 
T.  gloriosa,  one  of  the  stateliest  of  the 
species,  the  crown  of  leaves  becomes  ele- 
vated on  a stout  stem,  and  the  panicle  Is 
three  feet  or  more  in  length,  branching  out 


YEW,  or  YEUGH.  Taxus  baccata. 
STINKING.  Torreya. 

YOKE-ELM.  Carpinus  Betulut. 

YOKEWOOD,  JAMAICA.  Catappa  lon- 
gissima. 

YOUNGTA,  A genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  CompotriUe.  The 
, leaves  are  long,  variously-divided,  mem- 
branous; and  the  flower-heads  small,  each 
surrounded  by  a cylindrical  Involucre  of 
about  eight  scales,  with  an  outer  row  of  1 
live  smaller  scales  ; florets  ligulate  ; fruits 
oblong  compressed  striated,  surmounted 
by  a white  thread-like  pappus.  The  species 
are  natives  of  India,  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Mauritius.  [M.  T.  M.] 

YOITPON.  The  South  Sea  Tea,  Ilex  vo- 
mituria. 

YOUTHWORT.  Drosern  rotundifolia. 

YPADU.  A Peruvian  namo  for  the 
leaves  of  Erylhroxylon  Coca. 

YPREAU.  tFr.)  Popuhis  alba. 

YQUETAIA.  A Brazilian  name  for  a 
Scrophularia,  probably  S.  aquatic  a, 

YRUPfi.  A Guiana  name  for  Victoria 
regia. 

YSANO.  A Bolivian  name  for  Tropceo- 
lum  tuberosum. 

YCCA.  A name  In  theSpanlsh-American 
States  for  the  Cassava. 

YUCCA.  A genus  of  Liliaceee, sometimes 
assuming  an  arborescent  habit,  producing 
a crown  of  linear-lanceolate  more  or  less 
rigid  leaves,  and  from  the  centre  of  each  I 
crown  an  erect  panicle  of  showy  whitish  I 
flowers.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America  and  In  Mexico, 
one  or  two  extending  to  Tropical  America. 


Yucca  gloriosa. 

on  every  side.  In  some,  as  Y . Jllamentosa, 
the  leaves  give  off  from  their  margin 
thread-like  bodies,  which  hang  loosely  ;and 
in  one  tender  species,  A.  echidigera,  these 
bodies  are  so  large  and  broad  as  to  re- 
semble carpenter's  shavings.  The  leaves, 
treated  like  hemp  and  flax,  afford  a fibre 
which  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  or  cordage ; and  the  macerated  steins 
I deposit  a feculent  matter,  from  which 
starch  may  be  obtained.  At  Carthagena  a 
starch  or  glue  of  this  kind  is  made  from 
the  stem  of  Y-  gloriosa.  These  plants  are 
popularly  called  Adam's-needle.  [T.  MJ 

YULAN,  Magnolia  conspicila. 

YYRAIE.  (Fr.)  Lolium. 

ZACHUN.  A fixed  oil,  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  Balanites  cegyptiaca. 

ZACYNTHA.  A genus  of  Composites,  so 
called  because  first  discovered  in  the  Island 
of  Zante,  the  ancient  Zaclnthus.  The 
species  Is  an  annual,  with  divided  leaves, 
and  both  terminal  and  lateral  heads  of 
flowers.  The  involucre  is  ultimately  fleshy, 
its  inner  scales  folded,  the  outer  ones  mem- 
! branous  spreading ; receptacle  flat,  with- 
I out  scales;  florets  all  ligulate;  achenes 
slightly  curved,  flattened,  wingless;  pap- 
pus hairy,  in  one  row.  Z.  t'errucosa  is  some- 
times grown  as  an  annual.  [M.  T.  M.] 
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ZADD.  An  Abyssinian  name  for  Juni-  , 

1 peru*  procera. 

XADWAH  The  Arab  name  of  Curcuma 
Zedoaria. 

ZAFRAX.  The  Indian  name  for  Crocus 
taticus,  whence  our  name  Saffron. 

ZAHIXA,  A kind  of  Tare  grown  in 
Spain. 

ZAKKOUM.  An  oil  obtained  in  Palestine 
from  EUxaguus  horttnsi*  august  i/oUa. 

ZkLACCA.  One  of  the  genera  belonging 
to  the  Catamrrv  or  scaly-fruited  section  of 
the  order  of  Palms.  It  is  composed  of  six 
or  seven  si»eciesp  natives  of  Assam  and  the  | 
coast  of  Burmah  and  Malacca,  mostly  grow- 
1 Ing  in  large  masses  in  wet  places,  and  i 
forming  dense  tufts,  rendering  the  jungles 
almost  impassable.  None  of  the  species 
; have  stems;  and  their  leaves,  which  are 
pinnate  and  usually  have  tufted  leaflets, 
i are  without  the  long  tail-like  ends  so  con- 
spicuous in  many  genera  of  the  same  sec- 
I tlon  ; but  their  sheathing  sulks  are  armed 
wtili  spines  arranged  in  rows.  Tiie  two 
1 sexes  of  flowers  are  borne  on  separate 
plants,  the  flower-spikes  having  numerous 
spathes  at  the  bottom,  and  one  round  each 
! of  the  catkin-like  branches  : the  male  cat- 
I kins  being  made  up  of  numerous  pairs  of 
flowers  within  woolly  cup  like  bracts,  and 
the  females  of  Bingle  flowers  similarly 
placed  within  bracts,  and  sometimes  hav- 
! ing  a barren  flower  at  their  side.  Their 
fruits,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  section, 
are  covered  with  overlapping  scales  ar- 
I ranged  like  plates  of  mail ; and  contain 
one  two  or  three  seeds,  enveloped  in  a 
i thill  flesh v coat,  and  having  horny  solid  . 

albumen  with  a hole  or  pit  at  the  top,  and  j 
I the  embryo  at  the  bottom. 

1 The  fleshy  substance  surrounding  the 
I seeds  of  this  genus  is  edible,  though  usu- 
ally very  acid,  particularly  in  Z.  conferta, 
a common  species  in  the  fresh  water  i 
marshes  of  Sumatra,  called  Palumbei,  or  i 
Assam-pnya  (i.«.  bog-acid),  by  the  Malays, 

; who  use  the  pulp  as  a condiment  with 
1 their  food,  and  the  leaves  In  the  manufac-  ! 
! ture  of  resin-torches.  Strips  of  the  leaf- 
stalks of  Z.  macrostachya  are  also  used  at 
! Malacca  for  tying  on  thatch,  and  for  weav- 
j ing  into  baskets.  [A.  S.j 

I ZALUZANIA.  A Polish  botanist  is  com- 
i memorated  by  this  name,  which  desig- 
nates a genus  of  Composite,  Including  a 
: Mexican  perennial  plant,  with  divided 
leaves,  and  corymbose  or  panlded  heads 
of  flowers.  The  Involucre  has  two  rows  of 
1 scales,  the  Inner  of  which  are  threc-lolied, 
as  also  are  the  scales  on  the  receptacle. 
The  florets  of  the  ray  are  Itgulate,  and  fe- 
male; those  of  the  disk  tubular,  hispid  and 
perfect;  stigmas  hairy;  outermost  fruits 
somewhat  triangular  hispid,  those  of  the 
centre  smooth  compressed ; pappus  absent. 
Z.  triloba  Is  In  cultivation.  [M.  T.  MJ 

ZAMBARONE.  A Sicilian  name  for  the 
fibre  of  the  Agave,  used  for  making  cord- 
age and  mats. 


ZAMIA.  A genus  of  Cycadeaceee,  con- 
sisting of  moderate-sited  trees,  having 
much  of  the  appearance  of  palms,  and  in  ] 
some  particulars  of  ferns.  They  have  j 
stout  generally  unbrauched  stems,  termi- 
nated by  tufts  of  thick  pinnated  leaves, 
often  spiny  at  the  margins  or  points.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  in  cones, 
composed  of  woody  scales,  with  a trun- 
cated six-sided  summit;  and  each  scale  of 
the  female  flower  lias  two  seeds. 

The  Bpecles  are  natives  of  Central  Ame- 
rica, the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  i 
Hope,  and  South-eastern  Africa,  where  I 
they  frequently  constitute  a conspicuous  I 
feature  in  the  vegetation.  One  s|>ecies,  I 
native  of  Panama,  is  described  as  growing  | 
on  the  trunks  of  other  trees.  The  stems  | 


Zamia  furfuraces. 


of  these  plants  contain  an  abundance  of  | 
starchy  matter,  which  is  sometimes  col-  I 
lected  and  used  as  arrowroot,  Z.  tenuis 
and  Z.  furfuracea  are  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Bahamas. 

Several  species  are  known  in  cultivation, 
their  stiff  prickly  foliage  and  palm-like 
stems  rendering  them  objects  of  much  in- 
terest. A noble  collection  of  these  and 
nearly-allied  plants  may  lie  seen  in  the 
great  Palm-house  In  Kew  Gardens.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  suggest  that  in 
former  ages  some  of  these  cycads  grew'  in 
this  country,  as  fossilised  stems  of  plants 
apparently  belonging  to  this  nr  to  a closely- 
allied  genus  are  found  in  abundance  in  j 
some  of  the  oolitic  strata  in  the  Isle  of  I 
Portland,  where  they  are  known  to  the 
workmen  as  fossil  birds’-nests,  or  some- 
times as  fossil  pineapples.  The  trunks  are  I 
found,  apparently  as  they  grew,  marked  , 
with  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves,  but  it  is 
singular  that  but  few  traces  of  ;>erfert  | 
leaves  have  yet  been  discovered.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZANNICHELLTA.  A submerged  aquatic 
belonging  to  the  order  Naiadacerr,  distin- 
guished from  the  allied  genera  Rujtpia  and  i 
Potamngeton  by  having  its  minute  flowers  : 
imperfect  and  axillary,  and  its  membran- 
ous stigma  dilated  into  a disk.  Z.palustri*, 
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the  Horned  Pondweed,  resembles  In  habit 
some  ot  the  smaller  Polamogetons.  The 
stems  are  long  and  cordlike;  and  the 
leaves  opposite,  very  narrow,  and  bearing 
the  flowers  at  their  base  enclosed  in  a 
membranous  sheath,  the  barren  consisting 
of  a single  stamen,  the  fertile  of  four  or 
sometimes  more  ovaries,  each  surmounted 
by  a peltate  stigma.  [C.  A.  J.] 

ZANONIA.  A genus  of  Indian  climbing 
plants  of  the  family  Cacurbilucecc.  The 
species  have  entire  heart-shaped  leaves, 
axillary  tendrils,  and  dioecious  flowers, 
borne  In  axillary  clusters.  In  the  male 
flower  the  calyx  Is  three-lobed  ; the  co- 
rollaia  wheel-shaped  spreading  five-parted; 
and  there  are  five  stamens  with  Hat  Ilia-  \ 
\ ments  united  at  the.  base,and  otie-celled  an- 
tilers.  In  the  females  the  calyx  Is  adherent 
to  the  three-celled  ovary.and  Itsliinblsflve- 
pnrted,  styles  three  spreading  branched; 
fruit  fleshy,  three-celled,  with  two  or  more 
winged  seeds  In  each  cell.  The  leaves  of 
Z.  indica  are  used  In  baths  for  the  relief  of 
nervous  complaints,  and  beateu  up  with 
butter  they  form  a liniment  which  Is  used 
I for  similar  purposes.  [M.  T.  II.] 

ZANOItA.  Iriartea  exorrhiza. 

( ZANTEDESCHIA.  Richardia. 

! ZANTEDESQUE.  (Fr.)  Richardia. 

ZANTE-WOOD.  Rhus  Cotinus  ; also 
Chlvroxylon  Swietenia. 

ZANTHORHIZA.  Xanthorrhiza. 

ZAh'TIIOXYLON.  Xanthoxylon. 

ZAPANIA.  A name  applied  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  genus  lippia,  In  which  are 
placed  those  species  which  have  a flattened 
calyx  and  capitate  flowers.  [W.  C.] 

ZARA.  A Spanish  name  for  Maize. 

ZAROLLE.  (Fr.!  Qoodenia. 

ZA8MIDH7M.  An  Imperfectly-character- 
lsedgenus  of  Fan <71. belonging  to  the  tribe 
Ph  ysomycetes,  which  Is  known  by  the  brittle 
carbonaceous  sporangia  filled  with  simple 
spores, and  springing  from  a mass  of  equal 
threads.  Z.  cellare  Is  commonly  known  as 
hanging  down  from  the  roofs  of  cellars  I11 
large  masses,  or  covering  corks,  bottles, 
and  other  matters.  It  sometimes  even 
penetrates  the  tissue  of  the  corks,  hut  does 
not  Beein  to  Injure  the  wine  like  some  of 
the  white  mycella.  Indeed  the  wine-mer- 
chant encourages  Its  growth,  as  he  thinks 
it  an  ornament  to  Ills  vaults,  and  an  Indi- 
cation to  customers  who  visit  them  that 
his  wine  Is  old. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cellar-fungi, 
which  are  sometimes  so  Injurious,  It  may 
lie  well  to  state  that  If  sawdust  is  used  at 
all  for  packing  the  bottles.  It  should  be  pre- 
viously soaked  In  a solution  of  some  mine- 
ral salt,  which  does  not  readily  absorb  mois- 
ture, after  which,  being  thoroughly  dried, 
there  Is  little  fear  of  any  fungus  apiiearlne. 
The  lathes,  moreover,  should  be  kvanised, 
and  the  curks  themselves  sealed,  after 


being  washed  carefully  with  a solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  none  betngallowed  to 
extend  beyond  the  part  of  the  cork  wlilch  | 
Is  eiposed.  If,  however,  fungus  has  onee  , 
attacked  the  corks,  they  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  and  the  wine  recorked,  or 
there  will  certainly  he  mischief.  This 
sometimes  Is  Indicated  by  an  unpleasant  I 
odour,  and  sometimes  the  whole  strength 
of  the  wine  is  appropriated,  and  the  fluid 
becomes  almost  a caput  mortuum.  [M.  J.  B.J  j 

ZAUSCHNERIA.  A handsome  decum- 
bent Californian  plant,  of  herbaceous  cha-  1 
racter,  belonging  to  the  Onagraccas.  It  Is 
much-branched,  tearing  linear-lanceolate 
greyish  leaves,  and  large  racemose  spikes 
of  fuchsla-llke  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx- 
! lute  Is  elongated  four-angled  and  coloured, 
and  its  limb  four-parted,  the  corolla  of  four 
I petals,  the  stamens  eight  In  two  rows,  and 
the  ovary  four-celled  Inferior,  with  :t  Ali- 
form exserted  style,  and  capitate  stigma. 

Z.  cali/omica  Is  a showy  species,  with  the 
flowers  of  a bright  red  colour.  [T.  M.] 

ZEA.  A genus  of  grasses  belonging  to 
tlie  tribe  Phalaridetr.  They  are  monoecious 
plants,  with  the  male  flowers  In  terminal 
racemes;  splkelets  two-flowered ; glumes 
nearly  equal,  herbaceous,  terminating  in  ! 
sharp  points;  ]>ales  two,  wedge-shaped  j 
fleshy  oblique  and  truncate;  stamens 
three.  The  females  are  axillary.  In  the  ] 

; sheathes  of  the  leaves.  There  are  five 
j species  described  by  Steudel  in  Ills  Synop- 
sis, all  natives  of  South  Amerlra.  Z.  Mays, 
or  Maize,  is  the  weU-kuowu  and  important 


Zea  Mays. 

cereal  so  largely  grown  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  It  generally  I tears 
the  name  of  Imllan-cnrn.  Though  not 
now  found  In  a wild  state,  there  Is  little 
doubt  about  America  being  the  native 
region  of  the  plant,  the  Indians  through- 
out that  continent  having  iteen  found  en- 
gaged In  Its  cultivation  at  the  period  when 
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the  New  World  was  discovered.  8>me  of 
the  varieties  are  considered  to  tie  In  a truly 
wild  state  as  they  are  found  growing  In 
some  of  the  West  Indian  island*. 

Maize  is  largely  cultivated  throughout 
most  of  the  warmer-temperate  region*  of 
the  globe,  and  probably  ranks  next  to  rice 
as  the  grain  which  affords  nutriment  to  the 
largest  number  of  human  beings.  It  has 
many  qualities  to  recommend  it  for  culture 
where  the  climate  Is  sufficiently  warm  to 
ripen  the  grain  properly,  growing  as  it 
does  freely  In  very  different  kinds  of  soli, 
as  well  as  under  dissimilar  states  of  mots* 
I ture  and  dryness.  The  crop  Is  easily  saved. 


Zea  Mays  (cobs). 

and  with  ordinary  care  the  grain  Is  as 
I easily  preserved.  Some  of  the  flnest  sam- 
ples which  have  reached  Britain  In  the 
cob  or  ear  have  been  grown  in  Australia, 
where  the  climate  is  very  favourable  for 
;;  producing  Indlan-corn.  It  is  also  exten- 
sively consumed  In  many  parts  of  Africa. 
In  India  likewise  Maize  1*  extensively 
! cultivated,  and  in  the  principal  towns  nr 
their  neighbourhood  the  coin  are  roasted 
j and  sold  In  the  public  thoroughfares,  much 
' in  the  aame  way  that  roasted  chestnuts 
! are  hawked  in  this  country.  The  Imma- 
ture cobs  are  sometimes  boiled  as  a vege- 
table. Latterly  a flue  flour,  called  Maizeua, 
has  been  prepared  from  the  grain,  which 
is  getting  into  repute  as  an  Ingredient  for 
light  puddings  in  our  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. 

I Nearly  three  millions  of  quarters  of 
Indian-roni  were  imported  Into  this  coun- 
try In  IMS,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
was  entered  for  home  consumption.  The 
computed  value  was  -1,043,908?.  CD.  MO 

ZEBRA-PLANT.  CalaOiea  zebrina. 

ZEBRA-WOOD.  A beautiful  furniture- 
wood,  obtained  In  Demernra  from  Omphar 
; lobium  Lamberti,  The  name  Is  also  applied 
I to  the  wood  of  a variety  of  Eugenia  fragrant! 
! railed  cantata ; and,  according  to  some,  to 
Ouettarda  tptclota. 

ZEBRINA.  A name  proposed  for  Cttano- 
ti.i  vittata  alias  P.  zebrina.  also  known  in 
gardens  as  Tradescantia  zebrina. 

ZfSDOAIRE.  (Fr.)  Kcempferia. 

; ZEDOARY.  CnrcumaZerumbct.  the  Long 
■ Zedoury  ‘it  the  shops.  — , ROUND.  Cur- 
I cuma  Zedoaria. 

! ZEHN'ERIA.  A genus  of  CacnrbUacea, 
comprising  certain  perennial  herbaceous 


species,  with  toothed  or  lobed  leaves,  sim 
pie  tendrils,  and  axillary  flowers.  Tbo 
male  flowers  are  in  clusters,  the  females 
cither  solitary  or  aggregated  together.  The 
calyx  Is  bell-shaped,  flve-toothed ; the  co- 
rolla spreading  live-parted,  hairy  within  ; 
stamens  three,  the  anthers  with  linear 
lobes.  The  female  flowers  have  an  adherent 
three-celled  ovary,  with  numerous  ovules  ; 
style  cylindrical,  terminated  by  a three  to  1 
four-cleft  stigma,  and  encircled  at  the  base 
by  a tbree-lobed  gland ; berry  ovate,  with 
numerous  seeds,  thickened  at  the  margin. 
The  species  are  natives  Of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  £M.  T.  M.J 

ZELKONA-TREE.  Plancra  IHchardi. 

ZENKERIA.  A genus  of  papilionaceous 
trees,  of  the  family  Leguminoeee.  The  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  Brazil,  and  have  pinnate 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  In  tufts  at  the 
base  of  the  young  branches,  expanding 
before  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  divided 
into  three  equal  rellexed  segments ; petals 
three  ; stamens  three:  ovary  stalked  com- 
pressed, with  twoovuies  : style  short, thick. 
The  genus  Is  imperfectly  known,  but  has 
lately  been  referred  to  Apuleia,  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZENOBIA.  A name  proposed  by  Don  for 
some  species  of  Andromeda,  but  generally 
used  to  denote  a section  of  that  genus  in 
w hich  the  anther*  are  tipped  with  four 
long  tubular  awns.  The  filaments  are  very 
short,  and  dilated  at  the  base.  The  calyx 
is  flve-toothed;  the  corolla  rampanulate, 
with  a flve-lobed  revolute  limb;  and  the 
! stigma  is  truncate.  They  are  evergreen 
shrub*, natives  of  North  America,  with  few 
often  toothed  leaves,  and  numerous  flow* 

I ere  in  racemes.  [W.  CO 

ZEPHYRA.  A genus  of  Litiacea  from  | 
Peru,  with  blue  paniculate  salver-shaped 
(lower*,  having  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  ; 
adherent  to  the  base  of  the  ovary;  stamens 
six,  two  sterile  and  longer,  the  anthers 
free,  one  cell  produced  at  the  base,  the 
apex  opening  by  twin-pores.  [J.  T.  80 

' ZEPHYRANTHE8.  A small  genus  of 
Amaryllidacetr,  found  In  Chill,  Bnenog 
Ayres,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  America  j 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a section  of  Amaryllis.  They 
hnve  linear  leaves.produced  In  spring  along 
with  or  rather  earlier  than  the  flowers.  The 
I scaiws  support  one  or  sometimes  two  : 
showy  blossoms,  the  perianth  of  which  is 
erect  funnel-shaped  and  equal:  the  six  sta- 
mens  Inserted  in  the  base  of  the  limb,  one  ! 
often  separate,  the  faucial  membrane  in- 
conspicuous, the  style  decllnate  with  a j 
1 trifld  stigma,  and  the  capsule  trilobed.  i 
They  are  very  pretty  dwarf  bulbs,  with 
white  or  rose-coloured  blossoms,  [T.  M.] 

ZERCMBET.  Zingiber  Zerumbet  and 
Curcuma  Zerumbet ; also  Alpinia  nutans. 

ZEPGITES.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Andropogouem.  Inflores- 
cence in  panicles;  splkelcts  three  to  four- 
flowered,  the  lower  flower  female  and  ses- 
sile, the  male  stalked;  giumes  two,  the 
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exterior  broader  and  concave,  the  interior 
narrower  and  keeled ; pales  two,  nearly 
equal;  stamens  three.  In  the  male  liowers; 
styles  two.  In  the  female.  There  are  two 
species  described.  [D.  a.] 

ZEUXINE.  A genns  of  small-flowered 
terrestrial  orchids,  from  Tropical  Asia,  be- 
longing to  the  Neottea.  They  are  stemlcss 
herbs,  with  llnearleaves;  and  the  flowering 
splko  is  terminal,  and  sessile  amongst  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are,  as  In  Goodyera, 
red  white  or  yellow.  It  dllfers  from  Ho- 
nochUtu,  a nearly-allied  genus.  In  Its  un- 
divided lip,  and  from  Chloidia  In  its  simple 
Inflorescence.  [W  B.  H.j 

ZEYHERIA  montana  Is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  a blgnonlaceous  genus,  pecu- 
liar to  Brazil.  It  is  a large  tree,  with  digi- 
tate leaves,  an  irregularly-splitting  calyx, 
a tubular  corolla,  four  fertile  and  one 
sterile  stamen,  glabrous  anthers,  and  a 
nearly  round  very  prickly  capsule,  the 
valves  of  which  are  placed  In  a contrary 
direction  to  the  partition  dividing  the 
fruit  Into  two  cells.  The  plant  is  common, 
and  Imparts,  by  Its  stately  growth  and  rich 
golden  panicles,  a distinctive  feature  to 
Brazilian  scenery.  [B.  8.] 


The  Tasmanian  species,  Z.  lanceolata,  Is  a 
shrub,  and  Is  called  Silnkwood  by  the  co- 
lonists, on  account  of  Its  fetid  smell.  Due 
common  at  lllawarra,  and  there  called 
Turmeric-tree,  has  a very  yellow  Inner  bark, 
suitable  for  dyeing,  and  also  a yellow 
close-grained  hard  wood,  which  Is  valuable 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  used  lor  engraving.  [A.  S.j 

ZIETENIA.  A section  of  the  genus 
Stachye,  containing  several  undershrubs, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  They 
are  glabrous,  or  more  generally  covered 
with  a soft  white  word.  [W.  CJ 

ZIGZAG.  Tho  same  as  Flexuose. 

ZILLA.  A genus  of  Cniri/erm  from 
Northern  Africa,  consisting  of  smooth 
glaucous  undershrubs,  with  numerous 
stiff  divaricate  splnescent  branches,  the 
younger  ones  leafy,  the  racemes  splnescent 
at  the  apex,  with  few  distant  violet  flowers. 
The  pouch  Is  two-celled  indehiscent  ovate- 
globose  corky,  with  a thick  conical  persis- 
tent style  forming  a beak , seed  solitary 
In  each  cell,  with  folded  leafy  cotyledons 
enclosing  tho  embryo.  [J.  T.  SO 

ZIMMT.  The  German  name  for  Ciima- 


ZEYKOUM.  An  Egyptian  name  for  the 
flower-heads  of  Santolinn  f ragranttiaima, 
a substitute  for  chamomiles. 

ZF.ZEGANY.  Sesamum  orientate. 

ZICHYA.  A genus  of  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of  Swan  River,  and  belonging  to  the 
family  of  papilionaceous  Lcguminoste.  The 
leaves  are  ternate,  and  the  flower-stalks 
axillary,  bearing  numerous  flowers  arrang- 
ed umbel-wise.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped. 
Its  limb  flve-toothed  and  two-lipped ; the 
vexillum  or  standard  Is  roundish  notched 
stalked  reflexed,  longer  than  the  wings, 
which  adhere  to  the  curved  shortened  keel; 
stamens  diadelphnus  ; ovary  m any-celled ; 
style  short ; pod  oblong  linear  compressed 
leathery.  Incompletely  divided  by  cellular 
partitions  Into  numerous  compartments.  , 
One  or  two  species  are  grown  as  ornamental 
greenhouse  plants  In  this  country.  The  ! 
generic  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
Austrian  Countess  Zlchy,  who  was  an  ar- 
dent  lover  of  botany.  [M.  T.  M.j 

ZIERIA.  With  the  exception  of  Z.  Ian- 
ceolata,  which  is  found  also  In  Tasmania, 
the  whole  of  tho  dozen  or  more  species  be-  ' 
longing  to  this  genus  of  IliUacete  are  con- 
fined to  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
chiefly  to  the  eastern  coast,  extending  to 
as  far  as  the  tropics.  They  are  small  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  opposite  simple  or  trifoliate 
leaves,  full  of  pellucid  dots;  and  usually 
axillary  few  or  many-flowered  panicles  of 
white  flowers,  having  a four-parted  calyx, 
four  petals,  as  many  stamens  with  smooth 
filaments  inserted  Into  adeeply-lobed disk, 
and  four  single-celled  ovaries,  with  a short 
simple  style  rising  from  between  them,  and 
ending  In  a four  lobed  stigma  ; the  ripe 
fruit  consisting  of  four  (or  sometimes 
fewer)  single-seeded  pieces,  each  ultimate- 
ly splltting-luto  two  valves. 


man. 

ZINGIBERACE.E.  (Scitaminere taken  in 
a restricted  sense,  Canute,  Amomece,  Atyi- 
niacetr,  Ghigerworts.)  An  order  of  mo- 
nocotyledons, considered  by  some  as  a 
suborder  of  Scitaminecc,  distinguished 
from  both  Muaaccte  and  Mamntacete  by  the 
stamens  (of  which  one  only  Is  perfect) 
bearing  a two-celled  anther.  Tills  stamen 
belongs  to  the  inner  whorl,  the  two  others 
of  the  same  series  being  always  abortive 
; or  rudimentary;  whilst  the  three  belonging 
to  the  outer  whorl  are  converted  into  pe- 
I tals,  one  of  them  (called  the  labellum)  usu- 
ally very  large,  the  two  others  smaller  or 
sometimes  wanting.  The  species  are  all 
tropical,  moreor  less  aromatic,  having  the 
rootstock  usually  creeping  ; anil  the  leaves 
large,  simple,  with  pinnate  or  diverging 
veins.  The  flowers,  often  handsome,  arise 
from  among  membranous  bracts  and  form 
a dense  spike  or  raceme,  or  sometimes  a 
branched  panicle;  the  Inflorescence  being 
either  sessile  amongst  the  radical  leaves, 
or  terminating  a scape  or  leafy  stem. 
There  are  above  thirty  genera.  Including 
Zingiber,  Curcuma,  Amomum,  Alpinia, 
Coslue,  &c. 

ZINGIBER.  The  Greeks  aprlicd  this 
name  to  the  article  wo  now  call  Ginger. 
Botanlcally,  It  is  adopted  to  designate  a 
genusof  Zingiberacete,  consisting  of  herba- 
ceous Indian  plants,  with  creeping  jointed 
woody  rootstocks,  from  which  are  sent  up, 
every  year,  stems  surrounded  by  sheathing 
leaves  arranged  In  two  ranks.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  cone-shaped  spikes,  thrown  up 
from  the  rootstock,  and  protected  by- 
bracts.  The  distinguishing  features  of 
the  flowers  arc  that  the  lateral  Inner  lobes 
of  the  corolla  are  absent,  and  that  the  fila- 
ment is  prolonged  beyond  the  anther  in 
the  form  of  a long  beak. 
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The  most  important  species  of  this  genus 
is  Z.  officinale,  whose  rhizomes  furnish  the 
well  known  spice  called  Ginger.  The  plant 
Is  largely  cultivated  both  in  the  Bast  and 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  m Africa  andChina. 
It  Is  supposed  that  there  are  two  varieties, 
one  producing  darker-coloured  rhizomes 
than  the  other,  this  difference  in  colour 
being  Independent  of  the  mode  of  prepa- 
ration, to  be  hereafter  mentioned.  The 
young  rhizomes  preserved  In  syrup  are 
imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  China, 
and  form  the  delicious  conserve  known 
as  * preserved  ginger’— that  imported  from 


Zingiber  officinale. 


|j  the  West  Indies  being  preferred  to  the 
! Chinese  kind. 

1 1 The  rhizomes  for,  as  they  are  called  in 
1 1 commerce,  races)  are  prepared  for  use  in 
the  West  Indies  when  the  plants  are  about 
, a year  old.  They  arc  dug  up,  cleansed, 
scraped,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  this 
, state  form  the  uncoated  ginger  of  the 
, shops ; but  when  the  outer  skin  Is  not  thus 
removed,  the  ginger  is  called ‘coated,’ and 
has  a dirty  appearance.  The  softer  kinds 
of  ginger  are  preferred  by  the  merchants, 
the  hard  shrivelled  inferior  kinds  being 
used  for  grinding.  The  darker  kinds  of 
gingerarc sometimes  bleached  byexposure 
I to  the  fumes  of  chloride  of  lime  or  burning 
sulphur.  East  Indian  gingers  are  not  so 
largely  Imported  or  so  highly  esteemed  as 
the  West  Indian  kinds,  as  the  latter  are 
i less  liable  than  the  former  to  the  attacks 
l of  worms.  This  tendency  seems  partly 

I due  to  the  system  of  cultivation  employed 
i in  Malabar.  African  ginger  is  imported 

In  small  quantities  from  Sierra  Leone, 

I I while  China  only  exports  the  preserved 
| ginger  already  mentioned. 

Ginger,  when  broken  across,  shows  a 
| number  of  little  fibres  embedded  in  floury 
tissue.  It  has  a well-known  hot  pungent 
! taste,  dne  to  the  presence  of  a volatile  oil. 
It  also  contains  a large  quantity  of  starch 
and  yellow  colouring-matter,  enclosed  in 
large  cells.  Accordlug  to  Dr.  Hassall,  the 


ground  ginger  of  the  shops  Is  adulterated 
with  sago-meal,  potato-flour,  wheat-flour, 
ground  rice,  cayenne-pepper,  mustard 
husks,  and  turmeric  powder  blended  in 
varying  proportions. 

Ginger  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  used 
chiefly  as  a condiment,  but  is  also  service- 
able in  certain  forms  of  weak  digestion,  or 
in  spasms.  It  is  also  employed  externally 
as  a plaister  In  headache.  In  the  Mau- 
ritius it  is  used  as  a poultice  to  pro- 
mote the  removal  of  thorns,  needles,  4p, 
from  the  skin.  The  irritation  set  up  by 
the  poultice  tends  to  bring  the  needle  or 
other  foreign  substance  near  to  the  sur- 
face, when  it  cun  be  removed  by  a slight 
Incision. 

An  infusion  of  ginger,  under  the  name 
of  Ginger-tea,  is  generally  sold  In  military 
cantonments  in  India.  In  this  Country  it 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cordials, 
by  mixing  with  brandy,  wine,  and  other 
liquors,  and  is  also  largely  consumed  In  the 
manufacture  of  Gingeradc  or  Gingerbeer, 
an  almost  universal  summer  beverage. 

The  root  known  as  Zedoary-root  was  con- 
sidered at  one  time  to  be  the  produce  of 
Z.  Caesuntunar,  but  it  is  now  referred  to 
certain  species  of  Curcuma— C.  Zerumbet 
and  C.  Zedoaria.  A few  of  the  gingers  are  ! 
grown  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  hot-  ‘ 
houses.  [M.  T.  M.j  i 

ZINNIA.  Handsome  annuals  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Corynibifer<e  of  compound 
flowers,  distinguished  by  having  the  fruit 
crowued  by  two  erect  awns,  and  by  the  ray 
being  composed  of  five  persistent  florets. 
There  arc  several  species,  all  American. 
Z.  multifiora  bears  numerous  flower-beads, 
of  which  the  disk  is  yellow,  the  ray  scarlet, 
the  latter  preserving  both  form  and  colour 
until  the  seeds  ripen  : l>ut  the  species  most 
frequently  grown  Is  Z.  elegant,  a plant  of  ' 
stiff  formal  habit,  bnt  justly  prized  for  | 
the  brilliancy  of  its  scarlet  crimson  rose- 
coloured  huff  or  white  flower-heads,  which 
like  the  last  have  the  advantage  of  retain-  1 
their  beauty  for  a loug  time.  [C.  A.  J.j  | 

ZINZEYD.  A Persian  name  for  the 
fruit  of  Elceagnua  orientals,  an  article  of  . 
dessert. 

ZIPPELIA.  The  name  of  a genua  of  ' 
I’iperacete,  comprising  an  undershrub,  na-  i 
tlve  of  Java.  It  has  a creeping  under-  i 
ground  stem,  with  erect  herbaceous  ! 
knotted  branches,  alternate  palmlnerved  I 
leaves,  and  long-stalked  clusters  of  flowers, 
each  flower  being  perfect,  borne  on  a short  I 
stalk,  protected  by  a hollow  bract.  There  ■ 
are  six  stamens,  with  short  thick  filaments, 
arinate  to  the  base  of  the  germen,  which 
latter  Is  globular,  and  contains  a single 
erect  ovule  springing  from  Its  base  ; stlg-  . 
mas  four,  ultimately  reflexed.  The  fruits 
are  dry,  covered  with  small  hooked  spines,  ; 
and  without  taste.  CM.  T.  MJ 

ZIRBELNI.’SSE.  A German  name  for 
the  pignons  or  seeds  of  Pinna  Cembro. 

ZIT-8I.  An  Indian  name  for  Mtlanor- 
rhaa  usitaliaeima. 
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ZITWEK8AMEN.  A German  name  for 
Worm  seed. 

ZIZANIA.  A genus  of  grasses  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Oryzece.  SpikelCU  one- 
flowered,  tbe  males  above,  the  females  be- 
neath In  the  same  panicle.  Glumes  of  the 
male  flowers  small,  roundish,  and  mem- 
branaceous ; pales  two,  membranaceous : 
thctnferiorslmrp-pointed  and  flve-uerved, 
the  superior  shorter  acute  and  three- 
: nerved.  The  glumes  are  wanting  ill  the  fe- 
male flowers  : pales  two,  membranaceous, 
i tbe  lower  oblong  keeled  awned  seven- 
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Zizania  aquatlca. 

nerved,  the  upper  scarcely  shorter,  three- 
nerved,  bluntly  three-keeled  on  hack. 

Steudel  describes  four  species,  exclusive 
of  Z.  aquatlca  (figured  above),  for  which 
see  Hydqopy&um.  [D.  M.] 

ZIZI  A.  A genus  of  North  American  or- 
thospermous  Umbelliferce,  consisting  <»f 
I smooth  perennial  herbs,  with  ternatelyor 
bitcrnately-divided  leaves,  the  segments 
of  which  are  oblong  or  ovate.  There  Is  no 
involucre,  and  the  involucels  are  few- 
leaved. The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  obsolete, 
or  has  five  very  short  teeth  ; the  petals  are 
oblong,  with  a lengthened  infiexed  point; 
the  roundish  fruit  is  contracted  laterally  ; 

| tbecarpels  have  live  more  or  less  prominent 
(but  not  winged)  ribs,  the  intervals  con- 
taining one  to  three  vittos,and  thecommls- 
sure  having  two  to  four;  the  carpophore 
splitsinto  two ; and  the  seed  is  very  convex 
on  the  back  and  tint  tn  front  This  genus, 
vulgarly  called  Golden  Alexanders,  lias  the 
aspect  and  characters  of  Thaspium , with 
the  exception  of  the  fruit.  [W.  CJ 

ZIZYPHORA.  A genus  of  Labiatw , con- 
taining several  small  thyme-like  herbs  or 
underfill  rubs,  natives  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Central  Asia.  They  have  square  steins, 
opposite  leaves,  and  flowersin  rather  scan- 
ty whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  calyx  is  striated  with  thirteen  nerves, 
and  the  throat  is  bearded ; the  corolla  Is 
two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  being  reflexed, 


while  the  lower  is  trifld  and  spreading ; 
and  the  two  lower  stamens  are  fertile, 
very  slight  rudiments  only  of  the  upper 
ones  existing.  [W.  C.j 

Z1ZYPHUS.  The  Jujube  or  Lotus  genus 
of  Rhamnaceat  is  a rather  extensive  one,  ! 
and  has  a wide  geographical  range,  1 
abounding,  however,  principally  on  the  i 
borders  of  tbe  tropics  in  the  Old  World. 
Its  flowers  have  a spreading  five-cleft 
calyx,  five  small  hood-shaped  petals,  with 
as  many  stamens  opposite  and  at  first  en- 
closed in  them  ; and  a flat  somewhat  five-  i 
angled  disk,  with  the  two  or  three-celled  ! 
ovary  buried  in  it ; but  the  genus  Is  chiefly 
characterised  by  having  u fleshy  berry -like  ; 
fruit,  containing  a one  two  or  three-celled  I 
stone  with  a single  flattened  seed  in  each.  ! 
The  species  are  mostly  stiff  shrubs  or  | 
sometimes  small  trees, with  more  or  less  \ 
spiny  branches,  tlielr  alternate  three-  i 
| nerved  leaves  being  furnished  w ith  one  or  ■ 
two  thorny  stipules. 

The  fruits  of  several  species  of  this  ge- 
nus have  an  agreeable  flavour.  Those  of 
1 Z.  vulgaris  are  commonly  eaten,  both  in  a , 
, fresh  and  dried  state,  in  the  countries  \ 
borderingon  the  Mediterranean, and  afford 
the  Jujubes  of  the  shops;  they  are  rather  j 
i acid  when  fresh,  but  the  dried  fruits  are  j 
I more  agreeably  tasting,  and  are  given  to  j 
allay  cough.  The  lozenges  sold  as  Jujubes  i 
i are  commonly  but  erroneously  said  to  be  | 
I flavoured  with  them.  Z.  Jujuba,  an  Indian  j 
! species,  yields  an  excellent  dessert-fruit, 
and  Is  largely  cultivated  by  the  Chinese, 
who  recognise  a great  number  of  varieties, 
differing  in  the  shape  colour  and  size  of 
the  fruits.  Those  of  one  variety  are  called 
Chinese  Dates  from  their  resemblance  to 
1 that  fruit.  Z.  Lotus  is  one  of  the  plants 
supposed  to  have  yielded  the  seductive 
sweet  fruits  from  which  the  ancient  Loto- 
pbagi  took  their  name.  Another  African 
species,  Z.  Jiuclei , is  the  Lotus  mentioned 
by  Mungo  Park  as  lading  used  for  making 
into  bread,  tasting  like  gingerbread,  and 
also  for  t lie  preparation  of  a pleasant  be- 
verage. Z.  sjnna-Christi  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  furnished  the  crown  of 
thorns  put  on  Our  Saviour’s  head.  [A.  S.] 

ZOADULiE.  The  locomotive  spores  of 
some  confervas. 

ZfEGEA.  A genus  of  Composite b allied 
to  Cf  utanrca,  ami  comprising  a number  of 
annual  herbs,  the  lower  leaves  of  which 
are  lobed,  the  upper  ones  being  narrow 
and  entire.  The  scales  of  the  Involucre 
have  a membranous  toothed  appendage  to 
their  summit;  the  outer  florets  are  large 
subligulate  and  neuter,  the  central  ones 
fertile  and  tubular;  the  fruits  are  com- 
pressed, and  surmounted  by  a three-rowed 
pappus— the  outer  series  consisting  of 
overlapping  scales,  the  middle  set  of  very 
long  hairy  ones,  and  the  innermost  hairy 
and  very  short.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZOLLIKOFERIA  . A genus  of  Mediter- 
ranean herbs  of  the  family  Composites. 
The  leaves  are  plnnately-Iobed,  the  Jobes 
becoming  ultimately  white  and  hard  at 
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! the  points.  The  scales  of  the  Involucre 
I ; are  ovate  oblonir,  membranaceous  at  the 

Iedees:  corollas  ligulate  ; fruits  cylindrical, 
Bllghtly  striated,  provided  at  the  base  with 
four  little  horns,  bent  dowuwards  ; pappus 
I soft,  hairy,  iu  many  rows.  [M.  T.  It.] 

ZOLEINGERIA.  A genus  of  Composites , 
nearly  allied  to  Artemisia,  but  dlstin- 
1 guished  therefrom  by  the  fruits,  which 
are  ovate,  with  a short  stout  beak.  Z. 
j scandals  is  a Japanese  shrub.  fM.  T.  M.] 

ZONARIA.  A genus  of  dark-spored 
Alga:  belonging  to  the  natural  order  /be- 
ll tpotnrem,  with  fan  shaped  vertically-cleft 
1 fronds,  and  roundish  scattered  spots  of 
i spores.  The  root  Is  coated  with  woolly 
hairs.  The  frond  Is  opaque,  and  not  dis- 
1 tlnctly  zoned  as  In  Piulina,  but  only  ob- 
scurely marked.  Under  a lens,  says  Dr. 
I Harvey,  the  surface  appears  to  be  finely 
i Ftriated  longitudinally,  an  appearance 
| i caused  by  the  superficial  cellules  which  are 
! ! ranged  In  lines  proceeding  from  the  base, 

1 slightly  diverging  from  one  another,  and 
I admitting  the  introduction  of  new  series 
| nf  cells  between  each  original  row  as  the 
frond  advances  in  growth.  The  genus  Is 
essentially  one  of  warm  countries.  We 
have  in  Great  Britain  only  Z.  parcula,  a 
doubtful  Zonaria,  and  Z.  collaris,  some- 
times washed  ashore  in  Jersey.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ZONATE,  ZONED.  Marked  with  concen- 
tric bands  of  colour. 

I ZOOCARPS,  ZOOSPERMATA.  The  loco- 
; motive  spores  of  some  conferva*. 

ZOOSPORES.  A name  given  to  the 
active  spores  of  Algce,  belonging  both  to 
the  green  and  dark-spored  series.  Their 
! activity  depends  either  on  a general  coat 
| of  short  cilia  on  a circle  at  one  extremity, 
or  on  two  or  more  lash-llke  cilia  vari- 
i ously  disposed.  The  occurrence  of  spores 
j endowed  with  apparently  voluntary  motion 
I was  formerly  considered  so  surprising,  that 
j it  was  either  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
credit,  or  the  organisms  which  produced 
! them  were  considered  as  animals.  It  Is 
I now,  however,  generally  allowed  that 
j there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  that  there- 
fore the  usual  indications  of  either  are  not 
I to  be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  especial 
i kingdom  to  which  a being  belongs  In 
I which  they  are  manifested.  Zoospores  so 
long  as  they  are  free  have  Indeed  a great 
li  likeness  to  Infusoria,  but  as  soon  as  they 
1 1 have  found  a fit  resting-place  all  traces  at 
motion  cease,  and  their  offspring  comports 
j itself  as  a vegetable.  Zoospores  occur  both 
j In  the  dark  and  green-spored  series  of  Alga:, 
i and  if  Saprulegnia  be  fungoid,  they  occur 
[ also  among  Fungi.  The  peculiar  zoosporic 
' sporellngs  of  the  myxogastric  Fungi,  con- 
sisting, as  It  Is  said,  of  the  animal  substance 
j called  sarcode  which  exists  In  similar 
I Infusoria,  have  been  noticed.  [M.  J.  B.] 

| ZOOSPORIC.  Having  the  characters  of 
zoospores. 

j ZOPILOTL.  A Mexican  cosmetic  pre- 


pared from  the  seeds  olSicietenia  Maliagoni 
mixed  with  oil. 

ZORILLE.  (Fr.)  GomphoUbium. 

ZORZOEINA.  An  Italian  name  for 
Sesame-seed. 

ZOSTERACE.E.  A small  order  of  mono- 
cotyledons, ora  trlbeof  .Vaiodocca’,  consist- 
ing of  marine  plants  resembling  seaweeds 
j and  living  among  them,  but  bearing  long 
! grass-like  sheathing  leaves,  and  perfect 
flowers.  These  latter  are  enclosed  In  the 
sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves,  have  no  peri- 
anth, and  are  always  unisexual,  the  sessile 
anthers  and  ovaries  mixed  In  the  same 
sheath  or  separated  In  different  ones.  The 
ovary  has  a single  pendulous  ovule,  and 
terminates  In  a cleft  style.  The  seed  Is 
remarkable  for  the  very  large  two-lobed  ; 
radicle  folded  over  a highly-developed 
plumule.  These  plants  are  found  abun- 
dantly In  the  seas  which  border  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  Africa,  and  also  In  the 
West  Indies  and  Australia.  They  consist 
of  the  genus  Znstera,  and  four  or  five  small 
ones  separated  from  It. 

ZOSTERA.  In  consequence  of  their  ex- 
tremely low  organisation,  this  genus  and 
its  allies  have  been  separated  from  Xaiada- 
cete,  to  which  many  botanists  have  referred 
i them,  and  formed  into  an  order—  Zostera-  , 

. cere.  Several  species  have  from  time  to 
i time  been  described,  hut  a few  of  them 
have  since  been  referred  to  other  genera, 
and  the  rest  reduced  to  two.  These  are 
marine  herbs,  usually  growing  In  shallow 
water  near  the  edges  of  the  sea,  tlielr  long 
rooting  stems  creeping  along  in  the  sand 
or  mud,  and  sending  up  slender  erect 
branches,  bearing  long  narrow  grass-like  I 
alternate  leaves,  sometimes  forming  such  ] 
dense  masses  as  to  impede  the  passage  of 
boats.  Tlielr  flowers  are  of  separate  sexes, 
either  upon  the  same  or  different  plants  ; 
and  are  arranged  in  two  rows  on  one  side 
i of  a leaf-like  stalk,'  which  is  enrlosed  In  a 
j sheath  formed  of  the  enlarged  base  of 
short  leaves,  differing  only  In  length  from 
; the  ordinary  leaves.  They  have  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla:  the  males  consisting  of 
a single  stalkless  anther,  containing  con- 
ferva-llke  pollen ; and  the  females  of  an 
egg-shaped  one-cclled  ovary,  containing  a 
solitary  ovule,  and  tailoring  into  a slender 
style  bearing  two  long  stigmas.  Both 
species  are  Indigenous  to  Britain,  but  are 
also  found  In  most  other  parts  of  the 
i world,  from  Iceland  southward  to  the 
Pape  of  Good  Hope,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand. 

Z.  marina,  the  common  Sea  wrack, 
Grass-wrack,  or  Grass-weed,  has  leaves 
varying  from  one  to  several  feet  In 
length,  and  rarely  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  Inch  hroad.  These  are  commonly  used 
for  packing,  and  by  upholsterers  for  stuff- 
ing mattresses  and  cushions,  being  sold 
for  that  purpose  under  the  names  of  Ulva 
. marina  or  Alva  marina.  They  contain  a 
small  amount  of  iodine,  and  a considerable 
I quantity  of  potash.  [A.  S.] 
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Z03T  E HOST  V L I S.  Cryptostylit. 

ZOYSIA.  A genua  of  grasses  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Androuogone<r.  The  Inflores- 
cence Is  in  simple  raceme-like  spikes:  spike- 
lets  consisting  of  one  sessile  flower;  lower 
glumes  often  wanting,  upper  with  short 
awns ; pales  two,  membranaceous  and  hair- 
pointed,  the  upper  one-nerved,  the  lower 
nerveless ; stamens  three ; styles  two.  The 
! three  species  described  are  natives  of  the 
{ East  Indies  and  Japan.  [D.  MJ 

i ZOZIMIA.  A genus  of  Umbellifera,  con- 
taining two  species  of  herbs,  with  decom- 
| pound  leaves,  compound  umbels,  and 
many-leaved  Involucres  and  invoiucels. 
Tlie  calyx-limb  is  five-toothed  ; the  petals 
obnvate  and  emarginate,  with  an  Indexed 
apex;  the  hairy  fruits  flattened  dorsaily; 
the  carpels  with  five  ribs ; the  commissure 
with  two  vittte ; and  the  carpophore 
bipartite.  [W.  C.j 

Z IT CCA.  Under  this  name  has  been 
mentioned,  rather  than  described,  a plant 
of  the  Cueurbitacea;,  with  lateral  tendrils, 
and  solitary  axillary  flowers,  concealed  by 
i a large  bract.  The  calyx  has  live  coloured 
j sepals ; and  the  male  flowers  have  five 
i stamens.  Little  else  Is  know'll  of  this 
\ genus.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZITCKER  WTRZEL.  The  German  name 
for  the  Skirret  root. 

ZURI.OA.  The  plant  upon  which  this 
genus  of  MeUacece  was  established  by 
Tenore  found  its  way  into  some  of  the 
Continental  gardens,  but  Its  native  coun- 
try and  history  are  unknown.  It  is  an  ever- 
green tree,  with  unequally  pinnate  smooth 
shining  leaves,  and  large  terminal  paui- 
cles  of  white  and  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  have  a small  five-toothed  calyx, 
five  roundish  or  elliptical  petals  (the  edges 
of  which  meet  without  overlapping  In  the 
budl  a ten-toothed  stamen-tulie  with  as 
many  elliptical  anthers  Inside,  and  a five- 
furrowed  ovary  bearing  a conical  style  and 
flat  cup-shaped  stigma.  Its  fruits  are  top- 
shaped flve-nngled  capsules,  having  five 
single-seeded  cells,  and  splitting  open  into 
as  many  valves  when  ripe,  the  seeds  being 
black  and  as  large  as  chestnuts.  [A.  SO 

ZURIIUT.  An  Arab  name  for  Sorghum 
vulgare. 

ZYGADENIJ8.  A genus  of  Mclanthaccat 
from  North  America.  It  consists  of  smooth 
somewhat  glaucous  herbs,  with  creeping 
rhizomes  or  coated  bulbs,  grass-like  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  rather  large  greenish -white 
flowers,  which  are  perfect  with  a withering 
spreading  perianth  of  six  leaves,  sessile  or 
slightly  clawed  at  the  base,  where  there  are 
one  or  two  glands ; sometimes  the  bases  ad- 
here to  the  ovary;  stamens  six;  styles 
short  subulate  ; capsule  tripartlble  at  the 
top,  with  six  or  eight  marelned  or  slight- 
ly-winged seeds  In  each  ceil.  [J.  T.  8J 

ZYGIA.  A genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  of 
the  Mimoseoe  division  of  Leguminoaa.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Tropical  America 
and  Africa,  and  also  of  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope.  They  have  biplnnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  panicles  or  in  spiked  heads ; 
calyx  tubular,  flve-toothed;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  live-cleft ; stamens  numerous,  the 
filaments  combined  Into  a spirally-twisted 
tube,  projecting  far  beyond  the  petals ; 
style  longer  than  the  siamens ; pod 
flattened,  membranous,  divided  by  cellular 
partitions  into  several  compartments ; 
seeds  numerous.  [M.  T.  M.j 

ZYUNEMACEA5.  A natural  order  of 
green-spored  Alga,  characterised  by  float- 
ing (rarely  attached)  jointed  threads,  with 
a spiral  or  figured  endoebrome,  propagated 
by  large  zoospores  formed  from  the  union 
of  the  two  contiguous  endocliromes  in  the 
same  or  neighbouring  threads,  or  by  the 
bisection  of  a single  endochrome.  They  i 
abound  in  fresh  water,  ami  have  been  1 
much  studied  on  account  of  the  curious  , 
structure  of  the  endochrome,  and  the  | 
phenomena  attending  the  formation  of 
the  zoospores.  In  some  genera  (as  Zgg- 
nema,  ilougeotia,  and  Thicaitesia)  union 
between  contiguous  threads  is  effected 
either  by  simple  contact  and  subsequent 
amalgamation,  or  by  means  of  lateral  tubes. 
The  spcrmatozolds  are  either  derived 
immediately  from  the  cells,  or  from 
antheridia  produced  from  the  cells  as  in 
(Edogonium,  The  endochrome  is  some- 
times stellate,  sometimes  marked  with  a 
line  of  globules  or  with  the  globules  j 
symmetrically  arranged,  or  Is  disposed  in 
one  or  more  spirals.  When  the  latter  are  i 
j numerous,  the  similarity  to  the  spiral 
vessels  of  phamngams  is  very  striking.  | 
(Edogonium  Is  In  several  respects  anoma-  j 
I lous  ; but  though  the  threads  are  attached, 

| and  there  Is  no  union  of  threads,  added  to  ; 
j the  peculiarities  of  the  Impregnation,  it  Is 
more  readily  referred  here  than  to  any 
1 other  order,  unless  a new  order  Is  proposed 
for  its  reception.  In  Tinea  He  si  a and 
(according  to  Mr.  Tliwaites)  in  Mesocarpvs 
and  Staurocorpus  the  mass  arising  from 
the  endochrome  of  two  contiguous  joints 
is  ultimately  resolved  into  four  zoospores. 
Exotic  species  are  but  little  known,  but 
there  Is  no  doubt,  from  the  example  of 
India,  that  they  arc  frequent  in  hot  as 
well  as  in  temperate  countries.  [M.  J.  B.j 

ZYGODESMF8.  A genns  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  condensation  of 
the  creeping  threads  which  constitute  the  . 
principal  mass  of  the  fungns,  may  be 
assigned  with  almostcqual  propriety  to.lu- 
ricuiarini  and  Mucedivei.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic consists  In  these  threads  lieing 
suddenly  l>ent  In  such  a manner,  that  on  I 
one  side  there  Is  a little  swelling  or  | 
knuckle,  and  on  the  other  an  indentation 
occupying  about  two-thirds  of  their 
diameter,  and  looking  like  a septum,  the 
thread  then  resuming  its  original  course. 
The  commonest  species  Is  Z./usnin,  which 
occurs  on  sticks  and  decayed  timber  in 
woods.  Its  spores  are  globose  and  rough 
with  little  points.  [M.  J.  B.] 

ZYGODONTEI.  A small  natural  order  of 
acrocarpous  mosses  proposed  by  Dr.  Mon- 
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tagne.  They  have  a striated  pear-shaped 
capsule,  an  abortive  single  or  double 
peristome,  and  a dimidiate  smooth  veil. 
The  habit  is  that  of  the  true  Gymnostoma. 
They  are  related  to  Orthotrichei , differing 
principally  in  the  smooth  dimidiate  ca- 
lyptra.  A few  species  of  Zygodon  occur  in 
Great  Britain,  but  the  only  one  which  is  at 
all  common  is  Z.  viridUsimus , aud  that  | 
seldom  bears  fruit,  as  it  is  dioecious.  Z.  j 
conoideus , another  of  our  species,  occurs  I 
I also  in  Tasmania.  A few  are  sprinkled  | 
about  in  hot  as  well  as  in  temperate 
or  equable  climates.  [M.  J.  BJ 

ZYGOLEPIS.  A tree,  native  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  and  the  representative  of  a 
genus  of  Sapindacece,  has  received  this 
name,  in  allusion  to  the  scales  on  the 
petals.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the 
flowers  in  axillary  panicles ; the  parts  of 
the  flower  arranged  in  rows  of  five,  each 
petal  having  a two-lobed  scale  in  front  of 
it ; and  the  ovary  having  a short  style. 
By  these  marks  the  genus  may  l>e  distin- 
guished from  its  nearest  allies.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZYGOPETALUM.  A rather  extensive 
genus  of  showy  terrestrial  orchids,  re- 
ferred to  the  Vandece,  inhabiting  Tropical 
America.  The  leaves  are  distichous  large  | 
and  plicate ; and  the  flowers  on  a long 
scape,  furnished  witii  large  boat-shaped 
bracts.  The  union  of  the  petals  at  the  j 
base  and  the  curious  structure  of  the  j 
anther  characterise  this  genus.  Several  ; 
species  are  cultivated  iu  our  gardens  ou  | 
account  of  their  great  beauty.  [W.  B.  H.] 

ZYGOPHYLLACE.E.  iBeancnpers.)  An 
order  of  polypttfalous  dicotyledons  closely 
allied  to  Itutacece,  Simarubaceat,  and  Gera - 1 
niac&e,  and  difficult  sometimes  to  separate 
from  those  orders  by  positive  characters, 
although  generally  recognised  by  habit. 
They  are  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  more  or 
less  jointed  stems;  the  leaves  usually  oppo- 
site and  compound,  with  one  pair  or  seve- 
ral pinnate  leaflets,  and  with  persistent  sti- 
pules, sometimes  converted  into  prickles; 
the  flowers  white  red  or  yellow,  very 
rarely  blue,  on  axillary  peduncles.  There 
are  five  or  rarely  four  sepals  and  petals;  as 
many  or  twice  as  many  stamens  inserted 
on  a fleshy  disk;  an  angular  or  winged 
several  celled  ovary,  with  two  or  more 
ovules  in  each  cell;  a dry  fruit,  often  sepa- 
rating into  distinct  cocci ; and  pendulous 
j seeds,  with  a small  quantity  of  albumen. 

| The  species  are  widely  dispersed  over  the 


tropical  and  wanner  parts  of  the  globe, 
but  few  occur  in  temperate  climates  ; and 
they  are  distributed  into  seventeen  genera, 
including  Tribulus , Zyyophyllum,  Fay  uni  a, 
Guaiactun,  and  others. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM.  A genus  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  giving  its  name  to  the  order  Zy- 
gophylltteear.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Isles, 
and  the  Levant.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
and  consist  of  two  leaflets,  either  flat  or 
cylindrical,  and  sometimes  fleshy ; and  the 
flowers  are  solitary  stalked  axillary,  with 
an  unequally  fire-parted  calyx,  five-stalked  | 
white  red  or  yellow  petals,  ten  stamens  j 
each  with  n scale  at  the  base,  and  a short-  i 
stalked  ovary  ripening  Into  a five-sided 
capsule, which  lias  five  compartments  open-  ! 
ing  by  as  many  valves,  each  containing  a 
single  seed.  Z.  Fabago  lias  vermifuge  i 
properties,  and  its  flower-buds  are  used  j 
instead  of  capers.  The  leaves  of  Z.  simplex 
are  employed  by  the  Arabs  in  diseases  of  the 
eye.  The  smell  of  tills  plant  is  so  detest- 
able that  no  animal  will  eat  the  foliage. 
Z.  coccineum  has  aromatic,  seeds,  employed 
by  the  Arabs  in  place  of  pepper.  Several 
species  are  grown  as  greenhouse  plants, 
their  flowers  being  handsome.  The  gene  , 
ric  name  is  derived  from  zvgon  ‘a  yoke ’and 
phyllon  * a leaf,’  in  allusion  to  the  pairs  of 
leaflets  borne  by  these  plants.  [M.  T.  M.] 

ZYGOSTATES.  A small  genus  of  epi- 
phytal orchids  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Yunde<p , and  inhabiting  the  forests  of 
South  America.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
membranaceous,  similar ; and  the  lip  boat- 
shaped,  with  an  incurved  appendage  at 
the  base.  They  form  stemless  herbs,  des- 
titute of  pseudobulbs ; and  with  few 
narrow  fleshy  leaves,  and  6inall  flowers 
in  pendulous  racemes.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  Omithocephalns  by  having 
a linear  horizontal  arm  on  each  side  of  the 
column  at  its  base,  and  a fleshy  incurved 
process  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  standing 
between  the  arms.  [W.  B.  H.] 

ZYGOSTIGMA.  A name  expressive  of 
a peculiarity  in  the  stigmas  of  the  genus 
of  Ge:itianacets  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  plants  of  little  in- 
terest, natives  of  Brazil.  The  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  the  anthers  revolute,  the 
ovary  partly  two-celled,  and  surmounted 
by  two  stigmas,  which  are  branched,  the 
branches  being  adherent  one  to  another. 
The  fruit  is  capsular.  CM.  T.  M.] 
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HOME  POLITICS ; being  a consideration  of  the  Causes  of  the  Growth 
of  Trade  in  relation  to  Labour,  Pauperism,  and  Emigration.  By  Daniel. 
Grant.  8vo.  Is. 

REALITIES  of  IRISH  LIFE.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Land  Agent 
in  Ireland  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  and  Lord 
Digby.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  6#. 

The  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  IRELAND.  By 

Mary  F.  Cusack,  Author  of ’The  Illustrated  History  of  Ireland,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  of  Catholic  Emancipation.’  Crown  8vo.  price  6#. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4 vols.  post  8vo.  24#.  I Library  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  36#. 
Peoplb’s  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  8#.  | Student’s  Edition,  lvol.cr.8vo.  6#. 

SAINT-SIMON  and  SAINT-SIMONISM  ; a chapter  in  the  History  of 
Socialism  in  France.  By  Arthur  J.  Booth,  M.A.  CrownJ8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne. 

By  W,  E.  H.  Lbcky,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT  of 

RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition, 
being  the  Fourth.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  price  16s. 

GOD  in  HISTORY ; or,  the  Progress  of  Man’s  Faith  in  the  Moral 
Order  of  the  World.  By  Baron  Bunsbn.  Translated  by  Susanna  Wink- 
woeth;  with  a Preface  by  Dean  Stanley.  3 vols.  8vo.  priee  42s. 

The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 

George  Henry  Lewes.  Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  32s. 

An  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and  ART  in  GREAT 

BRITAIN  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  Murray  Graham,  M.A.  8vo.  price  14s. 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ARYAN  NATIONS.  By  George  W. 
Coe,  M.A,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Joint-Editor,  with  the 
late  Professor  Brande,  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  ‘ The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,’  Author  of  ‘ Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,’  Ac.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work 
with  a complete  Index.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 
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HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine,  By  E.  Bcrton,  DJ).  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Fcp.3s.6d. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 

Revolution  of  1688.  Bv  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short,  DJ).  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bt.  Asaph.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7*.6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nicasa.  a.d.  325.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell, 
Author  of ‘Amy  Herbert.’  New  Edition,  with  Questions.  Fcp.  4*.  6 d. 

The  ENGLISH  REFORMATION.  By  F.  C.  Mabeingberd,  M.A. 

Chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition,  revised . 
Fcp.  8vo.  7*.  6 d. 

MAUNDER' 8 HISTORICAL  TREASURY ; comprising  a General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a series  of  Separate  Histories. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the 
Rev.  George  William  Cox,  M.A.  Fcp.  6*.  cloth,  or  9*.  6d.  calf. 

HISTORICAL  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA;  comprising 
Chronological  Notices  of  all  the  Great  Events  of  Universal  History : Treaties. 
Alliances,  Wars,  Battles,  Ac.;  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and 
their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geographical  Discoveries,  Mechanical  Inven- 
tions, and  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economical  Improvements.  By  B.  B. 
Woodward,  B.A.  and  W.  L.  R Cates.  1 vol.  8vo.  f In  the  prett. 


Biographical  Works. 

A MEMOIR  of  DANIEL  MACLISE,  R. A.  By  W.  Justin  O’Driscoll, 
M.R.LA.  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  MARQUIS  of  POMBAL ; with  Extracts  from  his 
Writings  and  from  Despatches  in  the  Stale  Papers  Office.  By  the  Cohdb 
Da  Cabnota.  New  Edition.  8vo.  price  7s. 

REMINISCENCES  of  FIFTY  YEARS.  By  Mark  Boyd.  Post  8vo. 
price  10a.  6d. 

The  LIFE  of  I8AMBARD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL,  Civil  Engineer. 

By  Ibambard  Becnel,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn ; Cliauoellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ely.  With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21*. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  FARADAY.  By  Dr.  Bence  Jones, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2 vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait,  and  Eight  Engravings  on  Wood,  price  28*. 

FARADAY  as  a DISCOVERER.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institutiou.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.  Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  6 d. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  Rev.  8YDNEY  SMITH.  Edited 
by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New  Edition,  complete 
in  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.  price  6*. 

SOME  MEMORIALS  of  R.  D.  HAMPDEN,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Edited  by  his  Damchter,  Henrietta  Hampden.  With  Portrait.  8vo. 
price  12*. 
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The  LIFE  and  TRAVELS  of  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  M.A.  By 

Jambs  Patebson  Glbdbtonr.  8vo.  price  14s. 

LIVES  of  the  LORD  CHANCELLORS  and  KEEFERS  of  the  GREAT 

SEAL  of  IRELAND,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  By  J.  R.  O’Flanagan,  M.R.I.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  2 vols.  8vo. 36s. 

DICTIONARY  of  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHY;  containing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Svo.  21s. 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
Library  Edition,  newly  revised;  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs, 
and  Vignettes.  8 vols.  post  8vo.  7s.  ad.  each. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised ; with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

HISTORY  of  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 
Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  Vita  SuA.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  PONTIFICATE  of  PIUS  the  NINTH;  being  the  Third  Edition 
of  * Rome  and  its  Ruler,’  continued  to  the  latest  moment  and  greatly 
enlarged.  By  J.  F.  Maguihe,  M.P.  Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  12s.  6 <1. 

FATHER  MATHEW : a Biography.  By  John  Francis  Maguire, 
M.P.  for  Cork.  Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crowu  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland , 
and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Mabshman.  CabinetEditi.n.  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged,  2 vols. 
crown  8vo.  21s. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.  Crown  8vo.  7s.6d. 

MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten  ; with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Pep.  Cs. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a Commentary,  by  J.  Spedding, 
Triu.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  svo.  24s.  Vols.  ill.  and  IV.  24s. 
V OL.  V.  price  12s. 


Criticism,  Philosophy , Polity , &c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T,  C.  Sandabs,  M.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll.  Oxon.  New  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 
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SOCRATES  and  the  80CRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zellbr,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald 
J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  JLA.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

The  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 

German  of  Dr.  E.  Zblleb,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  Oswald  J. 
Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  MA  Crown  Svo.  price  1 is.  , 

The  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  MJL  LLJD.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed. 

2 vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

The  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 

English.  By  R.  Williams,  B. A.  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
ana  sometime  Student  of,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Svo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
10s.  6 d.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

English  Synonymes.  By.E.  Jane  Whately.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  5th  Edition.  Fcp.  3s. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.l0s.  6d. 

LORD  BACON’S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Spedding,  M.A. 
R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New  aud  Cheaper  Edition.  7 vols. 
Svo.  price  £3  13s.  6 d. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  By  John  Stuabt  Mill.  New 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

On  REPBESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Third  Edition.  Svo.  0«.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

On  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuaht  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  4 d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author. 
Eighth  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  80s.  Or  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  the 

same  Author.  Seventh  Edition.  Two  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stebbing, 

M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  l2mo.  3s.  6d. 

UTILITARIANISM.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.5 s. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, and  HISTORICAL.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir  W.  HAMILTON’S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  16s. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT : a Treatise 

on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  William,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crowu  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
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The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Henry  Donning 

Maclbob,  ML  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  16*. 

A Dictionary  of  Political  Economy;  Biographical,  Bibliographical, 
Historical,  and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  30*. 

The  ELECTION  of  BEPBESENTAT1V E S,  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal ; a Treatise.  By  Thomas  Hare,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.  6*. 


SPEECHES  of  the  BIGHT  HON.  LOBD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 

Himself.  People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.  S*.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Beform  in  1831  and 

1832.  10mo.  1*. 

INAUGUBAL  ADDBESS  delivered  to  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill.  8vo.  5*.  People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.  1*. 

A DICTIONABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 

MJL  M.D.  F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.Toss,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Four  Volumes,  4to.  price  £ 7. 

THESAUBUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHBASE8,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  P.  M.  Rogbt,  M.D.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

LECTUBES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  Ac.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Sixth  Edition.  2 vola. 
crown  8vo.  price  16*. 

CHAPTEBS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  F.R.S. 

Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Crown  8vo.  8*.  6d. 

The  DEBATEB ; a Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 

and  Questions  for  Discussion.  By  F.  Rowton.  Fcp.  6*. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE,  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
Thomas  Arnols,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  6 d. 
SOUTHEY’S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Warier,  B.D.  Square  crown  8vo.  12*.  6 d. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT; with  a New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  1. 
Genesis,  8vo.  18*.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12*.  Vol.  II.  Exodus, 
16*.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12*.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  1. 
16*.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8*. 

A HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  with  EXERCISES.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch, 

Ph.D.  Past  I.  Outlines  with  Exercises,  8vo.  12*.  6 d.  Krt,  5*.  Past  II. 
Exceptional  Forms  and  Constructions,  12*.  6 d. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABY.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  MA.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  revised.  2 vols.  4to. 
pp.  2,128,  price  42*.  cloth. 


White’s  College  Latin-English  Dictionary  (Intermediate  Size), 
abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).  _ Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18*.  cloth. 


White’s  Junior  Student’s  Complete  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

Dictionary.  New  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058,  price  12*. 

f The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  prices*.  6d. 
separately  j Th0  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7*.  6d. 
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An  EN GLI8H-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  0.  D.  Yobgb,  BA.  New.  Edi- 
tion. 4 to.  21*. 

Mr.  YONGE’S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).  Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.8«.  6 d. 

A GBEEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  DJ).  Dean  of  Rochester.  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  4to.  price  8 6s. 

A Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
Greek-English  Lexicon.  Twelfth  Edition.  8quare  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

A SAN SXEIT-EN GLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 

both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by 
T.  Bbnfby,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  OOttingen.  8vo.  52».  6 d. 

WALKER’S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGE.  Thoroughly  revised  Editions,  by  B.  H.  Smart.  8vo.  12s.  16mo.  6s. 
A PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGES. By  L.  Contansbac.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

Cont&nsean’s  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.  New  Edition,  revised.  Square  18mo.  is.  6 d. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE; 

German-English  and  English-German.  Bv  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  UA. 
and  Dr.  Carl  Marti  it  Friedlander.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

The  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ; or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Prendbegast,  late  of  the  Civil 
Service  at  Madras.  Second  Edition.  8ro.  Gs. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  ESSAYS  and  CONTRIBUTIONS  of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of*  The 
Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.’  Uniform  Editions 

Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First  and  Secomd 
8bries,  crown  8vo.  S s.  6d.  each. 

The  COMMON-PLACE  PHILOSOPHER  in  TOWN  and  COUNTRY.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town ; Essays  Consolatory,  iEsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  Svo.Ss.  6d. 

The  Antnmn  Holidays  of  a Country  Parson;  Essays  contributed 
to  Fraser’s  Magazine  and  to  Good  Words.  ByA.K.H.  B.  Crown  8vo.3«.  6d. 
The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B,  First 
and  Second  Series,  crown  8vo.  Ss.  6 d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Fraser’s  Magazine.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a Scottish  University 
City.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6 d. 
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LESSONS  of  MIDDLE  AGE;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3#.  6 d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ; Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sundays.  By  A.  K.  H.B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Bd. 

Present-day  Thoughts ; Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays.  By 
A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthony 
Fboude.  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 
Second  Sebies.  8vo.  price  12s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS:— 

Libbary  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21s. 

People’s  Edition.  1 voL  crown  8vo.  4s.  Bd. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES. 

Student’s  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  ; includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith;  a Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  3s.  Bd. 
The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH ; or,  a Visit  to  a Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henby  Rogers.  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author  ; a rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman’s  Reply.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7a.  6 d. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A,  F.R.S. 
Head  Master  of  Marlborough  College.  Post  8vo.  with  Two  Maps,  5s.  Bd. 

CHIPS  from  a GERMAN  WORKSHOP;  being  Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Mai 
Muller,  M.A.  Ac.  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3 vols.  8vo.£2. 

UEBERWEG’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTORY  of  LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
M.A.  F.R.S.E.  Examiner  in  Philosophy  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  price  16s. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.  By 

James  Mill.  A New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Findlater,  and  George  Grote.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.  By  J.  D.  Mobell,  Ml.  LL.D.  8vo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Bd. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL : being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  J.  H.  Stirling.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 
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SIB  WILLIAM  HAMILTON ; being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception:  as 

Analysis.  By  J.  H.  Stirling.  Svo.  5s. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander  Baht,  MJD. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6cL 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  the  same  Author.  In 
Two  Pasts,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d.  Each  Part  may  be  had  separately 
Past  L Deduction,  4s.  Past  II.  Induction,  6s.  6 d. 

TIME  and  SPACE;  a Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shadworth  H. 
Hodgson.  (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philosophy.) 
8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ; an  Ethical  Inquiry.  By  the  same  Author. 
(This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a system  of  Philo- 
sophy,) 2 vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ; or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Brat.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Peelinga  and  Affection*.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

On  Force,  iti  Mental  and  Moral  Correlate*.  By  the  same  Author. 

8vo.  6s. 

A TREATISE  on  HUMAN  NATURE ; being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  By  David 
Hume.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Ac.  by  T.  H.  Greek,  Fellow,  and  T.  H. 
Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  Baliiol  College,  Oxford.  [/»  the  press. 

ESSAYS  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY.  By  David  Hume. 

By  the  same  Editors.  [7n  the  press. 


Astronomy , Meteorology , Popular  Geography , &c. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hebschel,  Bart. 

Eleventh  Edition,  withPlates  and  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  SUN  ; RULER,  LIGHT,  FIRE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLANETARY 

SYSTEM.  By  Richabd  A,  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R.A.S.  With  10  Plates 
(7  coloured)  and  107  Figures  on  Wood.  Crown  8vo.  14s. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS ; the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo. with  14  Plates,  14s. 

SCHALLEN’S  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell  ; edited  by  W.  Huggins,  LL.D.  F.RS. 
Crown  8 vo.  with  Illustrations.  [A'carfy  ready. 
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CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  1A  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  a large  Map  of 
the  Moon,  and  several  Woodcuts.  16mo.  7s.  6d. 

NAVIGATION  and  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY  (Practical,  Theoretical, 

Scientific)  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men.  By  J.  Mebbieield, 
F.R.A.S  and  H.  Evebs.  Svo.  14*. 

DOVE’S  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 
Movements  of  tho  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott,  MA.  T.C.D. 
8vo.  10*.  fki. 

The  CANADIAN  DOMINION.  By  Charles  Marshall.  With  6 
Illustrations  on  Wood.  8vo.  price  12*.  tkf. 

A GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical : forming  a complete  Gazetteer  of  the' World.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  LLJD.  F.R.G.S.  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  31*.  6d. 

A MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 

By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  6 Maps.  Fcp.  7*.  6 d. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 

Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  Revised 
Edition,  with  7 Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  6*.  cloth,  or  9*.  6d.  bound  in  calf. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  In 

31  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Com- 
mercial, or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Butleb,  M.A.  Imp.  4to.  price  3*.  6 d.  sewed,  or  Is.  cloth.  [ Nearly  ready. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 

Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot’s  EUmenU  de  Physique  (with  the 
Author’s  sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Plt.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged  ; with  a Coloured  Plate  and  620  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  16*. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS  or  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By 

Neil  Aenott.M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Sixth 
Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.  Two  Parts.  8vo.  Zl*. 

SOUND  : a Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  crown 
Svo.  with  Portrait  of  M.  Chladni  and  169  Woodcuts,  price  9*. 

HEAT  a MODE  of  MOTION.  By  Professor  John  Ttndall,  LL.D. 

F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  10*.  6 d. 

RESEARCHES  on  DIAMAGNETISM  and  MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 

ACTION  ; including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  6 Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  14*. 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  ESSAYS  on  the  USE  and  LIMIT  of  the 

IMAGINATION  in  SCIENCE.  Being  the  Second  Edition,  with  Additions, 
of  his  Discourse  on  the  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination.  8vo.  3*.. 
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N0TE8  of  a COURSE  of  SEVEN  LECTURES  on  ELECTRICAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
a.d.  1870.  By  Professor  Tyndall.  Crown  8vo.  1*.  sewed,  or  1*.  6 d.  cloth. 

NOTES  of  a COURSE  of  NINE  LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  A.D.  1869.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  price  Is. 
sewed,  or  Is.  6 d.  cloth. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC  PEOPLE ; a Series 
of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  By  Jons  Tybdail,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  price  14s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Ac.  By  R.  A.  Pboctob, 
B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  fid. 

LIGHT:  Its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health.  By  ^Fobbes  Winslow, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).  Fcp.  8vo.  6». 

A TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A. 
De  la  Rive,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  W axkbb  , 
F.R.S.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 

The  BEGINNING:  its  When  and  its  How.  By  Mongo  Ponton, 
F.R.S.E.  Post  8vo.  with  very  numerous  Illustrations,  price  18s. 

The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  W.  R.  Gkove, 

Q.C.  V.P.R.8.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  followed  by  a Discourse  on  Con- 
tinuity. 8vo.  10s.  fid.  The  Discourse  on  Continuity,  separately,  2s.  6 d. 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.  By  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Revised 
Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  7s.  6d. 

VAN  DER  HOEVEN’S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clabk,  MJ).  F.R.S.  2 vols.  8vo. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60s. 

Professor  OWEN’S  LECTURES  on  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  236 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE- 

brate  Animals.  By  Richabd  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With  1,472  Wood- 
cuts.  3 vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  6d. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION 

of  MAN;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  16s. 

The  PRIMITIVE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA : containing  a 
Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  Living  of 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sven 
Nilsson.  With  16  Plates  of  Figures  and  3 AVoodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ; being  a Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  MA  FX.S.  With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s, 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS : a Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Rev. 
J.  G.  AVood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  AVith  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood,  8vo.  21s. 
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INSECTS  AT  HOME.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.Wood,  M.A.  F.L  S.  With 
a Frontispiece  in  Colours,  21  full-page  Illustrations,  and  about  700  smaller 
Illustrations  from  original  designs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo. 
price  21#. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS ; being  a description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  ‘Homes  without  Hands.’  By  J.  G.  Wood,  UA. 
F.L.8.  With  a New  Frontispiece  and  about  60  other  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7#.  6 d. 

. A FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8#.  6d. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.  By  Dr. 

Geoegb  Hartwig.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18#. 

The  SEA  and  iti  LIVING  WONDERS.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 

(English)  Edition.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  Geo.  Hahtwig.  With  8 Chromo- 
xylographs and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21#. 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig.  With 
3 Maps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8 full  size  of  page.  8vo.  price  21#. 

The  POLAR  WORLD , a Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 
With  8 Chromoxylographs,  3 Maps,  and  86  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21#. 

KIRBY  and  SPENCE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY,  or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.  7th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6#. 

MAUNDER’ S TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 

Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6#.  cloth,  or  9#.  6 d.  bound  in  calf. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including  a Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  Lindlby, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.B.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  8teel  Plates.  Two  Parts,  fcp.  12#.  cloth,  or  19#.  calf. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY  for  FAMILIES  and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp.  with  164  Wood- 
cuts.  2#.  6 d. 

The  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Ninth 

Edition.  Fcp.  4#. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  Ac.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42#. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY.  New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johusoh,  Corr.  M.Z.S.  Fop.  6#.  cloth,  or  9#.  6d.  calf. 

A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 

Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Braude  (the  original  Author),  and  Giobgb  W. 
Cor,  M.A.  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary 
Acquirements.  8 vols.  medium  8vo.  price  0Ss.  cloth. 
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Chemistry , Medicine , Surgery , and.  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors 
Complete  in  5 vols.  medium  8vo.  £7  3s. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Allen 
Miller,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King’s  Coll.  London.  Fourth 
Edition,  s vols.  8vo.  £3.  Part  I.  Chemical  Phtsics,  15s.  Part  II. 
Inorganic  Chemibtry,  21s.  Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  24s. 

A MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  By 
William  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Part  1. 8vo.  9s.  Yurt  11.  just  ready. 

OUTLINES  of  CHEMISTRY ; or,  Brief  Notes  of  Chemical  Facts. 

By  William  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  M. 

A Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 

By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6 d. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemist!  y,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1865.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  4*.  6 d. 

Lectures  on  the  Chemical  Changes  of  Carbon.  Delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo. 
price  is.  6 d. 

SELECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  INOR- 
GANIC. By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo. 
price  12*.  6 d. 

A TREATISE  on  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY,  THEORETICAL  and 

PRACTICAL ; and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and 
other  Diseases.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.  Ac.  Second  Edition,  revised 
aud  partly  re-written.  Post  8vo.  with  Plate  and  2 Woodcuts,  price  15*. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  and  TREATMENT  of  DISEASES 

of  Women ; including  the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily  Hewitt, 
M.D.  8econd  Edition,  enlarged ; with  116  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Svo.  24*. 

On  SOME  DISORDERS  of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  in  CHILD- 
HOOD ; being  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  Colleee  of 
Physicians  in  March  1871.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.  Crown  8vo.  price  5*. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 

Charles  West,  M.D.  Ac.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Svo.  16s. 

A SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Ac.  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 5 vols.  Svo.  £5  5s. 

The  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  of  CHILDREN’S  DISEASES.  By 

T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Ac.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition,  with  9 Plates  and  112  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21*. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.  M.D.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2 vols.  8vo.  price  36*. 
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LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  Sir  James  Paget, 

Bart.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  Tubneb,  M3.  Svo.  with  131  Woodcuts,  21*. 

COOPER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  SURGERY  and  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Surgical  Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
By  S.  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  assisted  by  various  Eminent 
Surgeons.  Vol.  IL  8vo.  completing  the  work.  [/«  the  press. 

On  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  especially  as  connected  with  GOUT, 

EMPHYSEMA,  and  DISEASES  of  the  HEART.  By  E.  Hbadlam 
Gbbenhow,  M.D.  F.R.CJ*.  Ac.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FRANCE  as  SUITED  to  INVALIDS; 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  C.  T. 
Williams,  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  tor  Con- 
sumption at  Brompton.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ft*. 

REPORTS  on  the  PROGRESS  of  PRACTICAL  and  SCIENTIFIC 

MEDICINE  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Horace  Dobell, 
M.D.  assisted  by  numerous  aud  distinguished  Coadjutors.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  18*.  each. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION ; its  Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treat- 
ment : with  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exemplify  its  Duration. 
By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  C.  T.  Williams,  MX  M.D.  Oxon. 
Post  Svo.  price  10*.  6d. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVER,  JAUNDICE, 

and  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY.  By  Chables  Mubchisojt,  M.D.  Post  8vo. 
with  25  Woodcuts,  10*.  8 d. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  Henry  Gray, 
F.R.S.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Fifth  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab,  with  a new  Introduction  by. the  Editor.  Royal 
8vo.  28*. 

CLINICAL  NOTES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LARYNX,  investigated  and 
treated  with  the  assistance  of  the  Laryngoscope.  ,By  W.  Mabcet,  M.D. 
F.R.8.  Crown  8vo.  with  5 Lithographs,  6*. 

OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Marshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital  2 vols. 
crown  Svo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  32*. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 

late  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.8.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  of  King’s  College. 
With  numerous  Dlustrations.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  25*. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  8.  Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, with  many  Illustrations.  Pabts  I.  and  II.  price  7*.  6d.  each. 

COPLAND’S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.  Svo.  36*. 

REIM ANN’S  HANDBOOK  of  ANILINE  and  its  DERIVATIVES; 

a Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.  Edited  by 
William  Cbookes,  F.R.S.  With  5 Woodcuts.  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

On  the  MANUFACTURE  of  BEET-ROOT  SUGAR  in  ENGLAND 

and  IRELAND.  By  William  Cbookes,  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  with  11 
Woodcuts,  8*.  6 d. 
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A MANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS,  abridged 
from  Dr.  Pbkbiba’s  Elements  by  F.  J.  F abrb,  M J).  assisted  by  R.  Bentley, 
M.R.C.S.  and  by  R.  Wabington,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  90  Woodcuts,  21*. 

THOMSON’S  CONSPECTUS  of  the  BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

25th  Edition,  corrected  by  E.  Lloyd  Bibkbtt,  M.D.  18mo.  price  6s. 


The  Fine  Arts , and  Illustrated  Editions. 

IN  PAIRYLAND;  Pictures  from  the  Elf-World.  By  Richard 
Doyle.  With  a Poem  by  W.  Allingham.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  containing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.  Folio,  81*.  6 d. 

LIFE  of  JOHN  GIBSON,  R.A.  SCULPTOR.  Edited  by  Lady 
Eabxlaee.  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

MATERIALS  for  a HISTORY  of  OIL  PAINTING.  By  Sir  Charles 
Locke  Eastlakb,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  2 vols. 
8vo.  price  30*. 

HALF-HOUR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.  By  William  B.  Scott.  New  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author ; with  60  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  8*.  6 d. 

ALBERT  DURER,  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS ; including  Auto- 
biographical Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  B.  Scott. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  16*. 

8IZ  LECTURES  on  HARMONY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1867.  By  G.  A.  Macbabben.  With  nume- 
rous engraved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND : the  Hymns  translated  by 
Miss  C.  Winkwobths  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Bennett  and 
Otto  Goldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  12*.  6 d. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.  63*.  cloth,  pit  top  ; 
or  £6  6*.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LYRA  GERMANICA ; the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  Catherine 
W inkwobth  ; with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.  4to.  21*. 

LYRA  GERMANICA ; the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  Catherine 
W inkwobth  ; with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S  A . 
and  other  Artists.  4to.  21*. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot  ; Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  4to.  42*. 

CATS’  and  FARLIE’S  MORAL  EMBLEMS  ; with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.8.A.  Text  aelected  by  R.  Pigot.  Imperial  8vo.Sl*.  6 d. 
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SACEED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  Fifth  Edition,  with  19 

Etchings  and  1S7  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.  1 vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 

Woodcuts.  1 vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21*. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and 
*81  Avoodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crown  Svo.  42*. 


The  Useful  Arts , Manufactures , &c. 

HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  REVIVAL ; an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Medisoval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  Charles  L. 
Eastlake,  Architect.  With  many  Illustrations.  Imp.  8vo.  price  31*.  6 d. 

GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  AVood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  AVyatt 
Papworth.  8vo.  52s.  6 d. 

A MANUAL  of  ARCHITECTURE : being  a Concise  History  and 
, Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture,  Ancient, 
.Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance;  with  a Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
TnoiLAS  Mitciibll.  Crown  8vo.  with  150  Woodcuts,  10*.  6d. 

ITALIAN  SCULPTORS  ; being  a History  of  Sculpture  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  C.  C.  Peekins.  With  30  Etchings  and 
13  Wood  Engravings.  Imperial  Svo.  42*. 

TUSCAN  SCULPTORS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  4 5 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.  2 vols.  imperial  8vo.  03*. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  other  Details.  By  Chaeles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  Second  Edition, 
with  about  90  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  IS*. 

The  ENGINEER’S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery.  By 
C.  8.  Lowndes.  Post  Svo.  5*. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  R. 
AVillis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  Univer-uty  of  Cam- 
bridge. Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; with  374  AVoodcuts.  8vo.  18a. 

LATHES  and  TURNING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  ORNAMENTAL. 

By  W.  Heney  Noethcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
AA  ood.  Svo.  18*. 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINE3. 

Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robeet  Hunt, 
F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  familiar  with  Manufactures.  With  above  2,000  AVoodcuts.  3 vols. 
medium  8vo.  price  £4  14*.  0 d. 
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HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  En«ineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office. 
Fifth  Edition,  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9 Plates.  8vo.  price  14s. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  By  E.  Crest,  C.E.  With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn, 

Bart.  F.R.8.  New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
8vo.  32s. 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS.  By  the  same  Author. 
FIRST,  Second,  and  TniitD  Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
3 vols.  crown  8vo.  10s.  M.  each. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT  IRON  to  Building 

Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  6 Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  16s. 

IRON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  Experimental  Researches.  By  the  same  Author.  With  4 Plates  and 
130  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation.  Railwavsand  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  Eighth  Edition  ; with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts.  4to.  42s. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Pep.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  9*. 

BOURNE’S  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGINE  in  its 

various  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. Bring  a Supplement  to  the  Author’s  ‘Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine.’  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition,  including  many  New 
Examples ; with  124  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War;  with  Notices 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion,  Tables  of  the  Dimensions  and  Performance 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Eugines.  By 
J.  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.  63s. 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  STEAM,  AIR,  and  GAS  ENGINES  of 

the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  Driving  Machinery, 
for  Locomotion,  and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  described. 
By  John  Boubne,  C.B.  In  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts,  price  2s.  6d. 
each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

A HISTORY  of  the  MACHINE- WROUGHT  HOSIERY  and  LACE 

Manufactures.  By  William  Felkin,  F.L.S.  F.S.S.  Royal  8va  21s. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLURGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Keel’s  Metallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  Ac. 
and  E.  Rohrig,  PhJD.  M.E.  With  825  Woodcuts.  3 vols.  8vo.  price  £4  19*. 

MITCHELL’S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Third  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  incor- 
porated, by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  188  Woodcuts.  8vo.  28s. 
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The  ART  of  PERFUMERY ; the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Piesse,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  53  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  the 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  38  Woodcuts.  Pep.  6s. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AOEICULTUEE:  comprising  the 

Laving-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture*  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening. With  1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

BAYLDON’S  AET  of  VALUING  BENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 

of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Mobion.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SYNONYMS,  their  BEAEING  on  CHBISTIAN 

FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Giedlestonb.  M.A.  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  in  sat  Exposition  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbsb,  M.A,  Fep.  Svo.  price  6s. 

FUNDAMENTALS  ; or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  MAN  and  GOD: 
a Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Geifiith,  M.A.  8vo.  price  10#.  6 d. 

PEAYEES  SELECTED  from  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  BARON 

BUNSEN,  and  Translated  by  Catherine  Winkworth.  Past  L For  the 
Family.  Past  IL  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  Private  Use.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

The  STUDENT’S  COMPENDIUM  of  the  BOOK  of  COMMON 

PRAYER;  being  Notes  Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Allden  Nash.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6 d. 

The  BIBLE  and  P0PULAB  THEOLOGY;  a Re-statement  of  Truths 
and  Principles,  with  special  reference  to  recent  works  of  Dr.  Liddon,  Lord 
Hatherley,  and  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  By  G.  Vance  Smith, 
B.A.  Ph.D.  Svo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

The  TRUTH  of  the  BIBLE : Evidence  from  the  Mosaic  and  other 
Records  of  Creation ; the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man ; the  Science  of 
Scripture ; and  from  the  Archseology  of  Dififerent  Nations  of  the  Earth. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savtle,  HA  Crown  8va  price  7s.  6 d. 

CHURCHES  and  their  CREEDS.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perking, 
Bart,  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and  University  Medallist. 
Crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 

CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  REVISION  of  the  ENGLISH  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  ami 
Bristol.  Post  Svo.  prioe  6s.  6 d. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 

By  E.  Habold  Brownb,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Ninth  Edit.  Svo.  16s. . 
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The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 

Conyeeabe,  MA,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  8.  Howsoir,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester : — 
Libbaey  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Ac.  2 vols.  4to.  48a. 

Intebmediatb  Edition,  with  a Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  81a.  6d. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  price  9a. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL;  with  Dissertations 

on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.  By  James  Smith,  F.R.8.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL’S 

Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Eulicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  A Bristol.  8vo. 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6 d. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6 d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10a.  6 d. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6 d. 
Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7a.  6 d. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD  JESUS 

CHRIST:  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1889.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  price  12a. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  derived 

from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Albxandeb  Keith,  D.D. 
37th  Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12a.  6 d. ; also  the  39th 
Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5 Plates,  6a. 

History  and  Destiny  of  the  World  and  Church,  according  to 
Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  Square  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations,  10a. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Critical,  Exngetical,  and  TheologicaL  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D. 
LL.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  30a. 

HARTWELL  HORNE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  last  revised;  with  4 Maps  and 
22  Woodcuts  and  Facsimiles.  4 vols.  8vo.42s. 

Horne's  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Re- 

edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Atee,  M.A.  With  Maps,  Ac.  Post  8vo.  6a. 

EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  MOSES.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Edited,  with  a Preface  and  an  Appendix,  by  Russell 
Mabtinbau,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  De  Rothschild  and 
A.  De  Rothschild.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Two 
Maps,  price  12a.  M. 

The  SEE  of  ROME  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  the  Rev.  Oswald 
J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.  8vo.  price  18a. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE;  being  a Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  J.  Atee,  M.A.  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  Fcp,  8vo.  price  ds.  cloth,  or  9-?.  M.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 
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The  GREEK  TESTAMENT;  with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Webstee,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  MA. 
2 vols.  8vo.  £2  is. 

EVERY-DAY  SCRIPTURE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  E.  Pkbscott,  M. A.  Vol.I.  Matthew  and  Mark ; Vol.  II.  Luke  and 
John.  2 vols.  8vo.  9s.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenbo,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal,  People’s 
Edition,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

SIX  SERMONS  on  the  FOUR  CARDINAL  VIRTUE8  in  relation 
to  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Catholics.  By  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  7*.  6 d. 

The  FORMATION  of  CHRISTENDOM.  By  T.  W.  Allies.  Bahts  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  price  12a.  each  Part. 

ENGLAND  and  CHRISTENDOM.  By  Archbishop  Manning,  D.D. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. 

CHRISTENDOM’S  DIVISIONS,  Part  I.,  a Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By  Edmund  8. 
Fpoulkes.  Post  8vo.  price  7 s.  6 d. 

Christendom’s  Divisions,  Part  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Reformation. 
By  the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

A VIEW  of  the  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  CONCERNING  a 

FUTURE  STATE.  By  Richard  Whatbly,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  Ql' 
‘ Amy  Herbert  ’ Ac.  New  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.  By  the  same  Author.  32mo. 

price  Is.  6d. 

Readings  for  a Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

of  the  Early  and  English  Church.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Jerbmy  Tatlob.  By  the  same  Author.  32mo.  3s. 
THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLY  WEEK  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.’  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation, 

and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.*  2 vols.  fcp.  12s.  6d. 

SINGERS  and  SONGS  of  the  CHURCH : being  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  Hymn-Writers  in  all  tho  principal  Collections;  with  Notes  on  their 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  By  Josiah  Miller,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6 d. : 

LYRA  GERMANIC  A,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth.  First  Series,  Hynms  for  tho  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals. 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  3s.  Od.  each  Series. 
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‘ SPIRITUAL  SONGS  ’ for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out the  Year.  By  J.S.B.  Monsell.  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham  and  Rural  Dean. 
Fourth  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand.  Fcp.  4*.  6d. 

The  BEATITUDES : Abasement  before  God  ; Sorrow  for  Sin ; Meekness 
of  Spirit;  Desire  for  Holiness;  Gentleness;  Purity  of  Heart;  the  Peace- 
makers ; Sufferings  for  Christ.  By  the  same.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  3a.  6d. 

His  PRESENCE — not  his  MEMORY,  1855.  By  the  same  Author, 

in  Memory  of  his  Son.  Sixth  Edition.  lCtno.  Is. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA ; Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
Ancient  and  Modern:  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Re*.  Okbt  Ship- 
let,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  5a. 

Lyra  Messianica ; Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modern;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition, 
altered  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  5a. 

Lyra  Mystica ; Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 

Modern.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcp.  5a. 

ENDEAVOURS  after  the  CHRISTIAN  LIRE:  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau.  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Post  8vo.  7a.  6 d. 

INVOCATION  of  SAINTS  and  ANGELS,  for  the  use  of  Members  of 

the  English  Church.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Okbt  Shipley.  24mo.  3a.  M. 

WHAT  ELY’S  INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  on  the  CHRISTIAN 

Evidences.  18mo.  6d. 

POUR  DISCOURSES  of  CHRYSOSTOM,  chiefly  on  the  Parable  of  the 

Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  Alley,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  3a.  6d. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR’S  ENTIRE  WORKS.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Hbbeb.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.Edbn,  10  vols. 
price  £5  5a. 


Travels , Voyages,  &c. 

HOW  to  SEE  NORWAY.  By  Captain  J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map 
and  5 Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6a. 

v PAU  and  the  PYRENEES.  By  Count  Henrt  Russell, {Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  Ac.  With  2 Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5a. 

8CENES  in  the  SUNNY  SOUTH ; including  the  Atlas  Mountains 
and  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut.-CoL  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
Vereker,  M.A.  Commandant  of  the  Limerick  Artillery  Militia.  2 vols. 
post  8vo.  price  21a. 

The  PLAYGROUND  of  EUROPE.  By  Leslie  Stephen,  late  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  4 Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper. 
Crown  8vo.  price  10a.  6 d. 

CADORE  ; or,  TITIAN’S  COUNTRY.  By  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of 
the  Authors  of  ‘The  Dolomite  Mountains.’  With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  40 
Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo,  31a.  6 d. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS,  By  John  Ttndall,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  7 Woodcuts  by  E.  Whtmpbb.  Crown  8vo. 
price  12a.  6d. 
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TRAVELS  in  the  CENTRAL  CAUCASUS  and  BASHAN.  Including 

Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabroez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By 
D.  W.  Fresitfield.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  Ac.  18s. 

PICTURES  in  TYROL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a Family  Sketch-Book. 

By  the  Authoress  of  ‘ A Voyage  en  Zigzag,’  Ac.  Second  Edition.  Small  4to. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21*. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMMER ; or,  a Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  AxriNE  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.  In  oblong  4to.  with  300  Illustrations,  16*. 

BEATEN  TRACKS ; or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of  ‘ A Voyage  en  Zigzag.’  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.  8vo.  16*. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adams-Reilly,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  2Sin.  x I7in.  price  10*.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a folding 
case,  12*.  iid. 

WESTWARD  by  RAIL;  the  New  Route  to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rae. 
With  Map  shewing  the  Linos  of  Rail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  Sections  of  the  Railway.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Post  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

HISTORY  of  DISCOVERY  in  our  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  William  Howirr.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  3 Maps,  20*. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ; a Narrative  of  a Three  Years’  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B.  2 vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  illustrations,  42*. 

ZIGZAGGING  AMONGST  DOLOMITES.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ How  we 

Spent  the  Summer,  or  a Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and  Tyrol.’ 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Oblong  4to.  price  13*. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS ; Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  21*. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  Bj 
Charles  Packb.  2nd  Edition,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  Jottn  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  in  Three  Volumes,  post 
Svo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  Ac.  Price  6*.  fid. 

GUIDE  to  the  CENTRAL  ALPS,  including  all  the  Oberland  District. 
Price  7*.  fid. 

GUIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS,  price  10*.  6 d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  1*.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine 
Guide  may  be  had  with  this  Intboduction  prefixed,  price  1*.  extra. 

The  NORTHERN  HEIGHTS  of  LONDON  ; or,  Historical  Associations 
of  Hampstead,  Highgate,  M us  well  Hill,  Hornsey,  and  Islington.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  about  40  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  21*. 
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VI8ITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES:  Old  Halls.  Battle-Fields,  and 
Stones  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  William  Howitt.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts.  25s. 

The  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

PILGRIMAGES  in  the  PYRENEES  and  LANDES.  By  Denys  Shyne 

Lawlor.  Crown  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  price  15*. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

NOVELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  6s.  each,  as 
follows:— 

Lothaib,  6s.  I Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 

CONINGSBY,  6*.  COXTARIXI  FLEMING,  &C.  6S. 

Sybil.  6s.  I Alroy,  Ixion,  Ac.  6s. 

Tancred,  6s.  I The  Young  Duke,  Ac.  6s. 

Venetia,  Cs.  I Vivian  Grey,  6s. 

The  MODERN  NOVELIST’S  LIBRARY.  Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo. 

complete  in  a Single  Volume  : — 

Melville’s  Gladiators.  2s.  boards;  2s.  6c?.  cloth. 

Good  for  Nothing,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  (id.  cloth.  ' 

Holmby  House.  2s.  boards ; 2*.6tf.  cloth. 

Interpreter,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6rf.  cloth. 

Kate  Coventry,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  (id.  cloth. 

— Queen’s  Maries,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Tbollopb’s  Warden,  Is.  6d.  boards ; 2s.  cloth. 

Barchester  Towers.  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6<2.  cloth. 

Bramley-Moore’s  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys,  2s.  boards ; 2s.  6 d.  cloth. 

IERNE ; a Tale.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  Author  of  ‘ Realities  of 
Irish  Life.*  Second  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

The  HOME  at  HEATHERBRAE ; a Tale.  By  the  Author  of 

‘ Evcrley.’  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

CABINET  EDITION  of  STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewell:— 
Amy  Herbert,  2s. 62.  , Ivors,  8s.  C<2. 

Gertrude,  2s.  6 d.  Katharine  Ashton,  3s.  6 d. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter.  2s.  6 d.  Margaret  Perciyal,  5s. 

Experience  of  Lifb,  2s.  6d.  Laneton  Parsonage,  4s.  6 d. 
Clbye  Hall,  8s.  6d.  Ursula,  4s.  6 d. 

STORIES  and  TALES.  By  E.  M.  Sewell.  Comprising: — Amy 
Herbert-,  Gertrude;  The  Earl’s  Daughter;  The  Experience  of  Life;  Cleve 
Hall;  Ivors;  Katharine  Ashton;  Margaret  Percival ; laneton  Parsonage; 
nnd  Ursula.  The  Ten  Works,  complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  bound 
in  leather,  and  contained  in  a Box,  price  42s. 

A Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of ‘Amy  Herbert.’  Fcp.  7*.  6 d. 

The  Journal  of  a Home  Life.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  Svo.  9s.  6 d. 

After  Life ; a Sequel  to  * The  Journal  of  a Home  Life.’  Price  10s.  Cd. 

UNCLE  PETER’S  FAIRY  TALE  for  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Edited  by  E.  M.  Sewell,  Author  of  ‘ Amy  Herbert,’  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  7«.  6d. 
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THE  GIANT ; A Witch's  Story  for  English  Boys.  By  the  same 
Author  and  Editor.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

WONDERFUL  STORIES  from  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  and  ICELAND. 

Adapted  and  arranged  by  Julia  Goon  a ho.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  tlie  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and  Six  Woodcuts.  Square  post  Svo.  6s. 

A VISIT  to  MY  DISCONTENTED  COUSIN.  Reprinted,  with  some 

Additions,  from  Fraser's  Magazine.  Crown  Svo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

BECKER’S  GALLUS;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus: 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s,  6d. 

BECKER’S  CHARICLES;  a Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks : with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


CABINET  EDITION  of  NOVELS  and  TALES 


Melville 
The  Glabiatoks,  6s. 

Digby  Grand,  5s. 

Kate  Coventry,  5s. 

General  Bounce, 5s. 

TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE. 
Scholar  of  Triti.  Coll.  Oxon. 


by  G.  J.  Whyte 

Holmby  House,  6s. 

GooD/or  Nothing,  6s. 

The  Queen’s  Maries,  6s. 

The  Interpreter,  5s. 

By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 


Crown  Svo.  price  6s.  6d. 


A MANUAL  of  MYTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 

By  the  same  Author.  Pep.  3s. 


OUR  CHILDREN'S  STORY,  by  one  of  their  Gossips.  B the  Author 
of  ‘ Voyage  en  Zig?.ag,’  ‘ Pictures  in  Tyrol,’  Ac.  Small  4to.  with  Sixty  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author,  price  10s.  6 d. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

THOMAS  MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  the  only  Editions  contain- 
ing the  Author’s  last  Copyright  Additions : — 

Cabinet  Edition,  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  35s. 

Shamrock  Edition,  crown  Svo. price  3s.  6 d. 

Ruby  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  6s. 

Library  Edition,  medium  8vo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

People’s  Edition,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Ac.  10s.  6 d. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclise’s  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  Svo.  31s.  6 d. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  with  Maclise’s  De- 

signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.  10s.  6d. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  R00KH.  Tenniel’s  Edition,  with  68  Wood 
Engravings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author’s  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1 vol.  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.  16mo.  4s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Scdarf.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.10s.6d. 
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GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Wood  Engravings  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Imperial  l6mo.  7s.  6 d. 

JOHN  JERNINGHAM’S  JOURNAL.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

POEMS  OF  BYGONE  YEARS.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  ‘Amy 
Herbert,’  Ac.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

POEMS.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

EUCHARIS  ; a Poem.  By  F.  Reginald  Statiiam  (Francis  Reynolds), 
Author  of  ‘ Alice  Rushton,  and  other  Poems  ’ and  ‘ Glaphyra,  and  other 
Poems.’  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists, engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  Fcp.  4to.  2is. 

The  MAD  WAR  PLANET,  and  other  POEMS.  By  William 
Howitt,  Anthor  of  ‘ Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,’  Ac.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

MOPSA  the  FAIRY.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Pp.  256,  with  Eight 
Illustrations  engraved  on* Wood.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

A STORY  of  DOOM,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Third 
Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

WORKS  by  EDWARD  YARDLEY:— 

Fantastic  Stohibs.  Fcp.  3s.6d. 

Melusine  and  otheh  Poems.  Fcp.  5s. 

Horace’8  Odes,  translated  into  English  Verse.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
Supplement  aey  Stoeies  and  Poems.  Fcp.  3s.  (id. 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcuts,  price  14s.  Cabinet  Edition, 
with  the  same  Illusteationb,  6 vols.  fcp.  3s.  6 <2.  each. 

HORATII  OPERA,  Pocket  Edition,  with  carefully  corrected  Text, 
Marginal  References,  and  Introduction.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Yonge,  MA.  Square  18mo.  4s.  6d. 

HORATII  OPERA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and 
English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yongb.  8vo.  21s. 

The  2ENEID  of  VIRGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
Coningios,  MA.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  9s. 

ARUNDINES  CAMI,  sive  Mnsarum  Cantabrigiensinm  Lnsns  eanori. 
Collegit  atqne edidit  H.  Deuet, MA.  Editio  Seita, curavit  H.  J.Hodgbon, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

HUNTING  SONGS  and  MISCELLANEOUS  VERSES.  By  R.  E. 

Egkbton  Wabbubton.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  8s. 


Rural  Sports,  &c. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  RURAL  SPORTS;  a complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  Blaine’. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  John  Leech).  Svo.  ills. 
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The  DEAD  SHOT,  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Gnide ; a Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  Ac.  By  Mabksman. 
Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  5 *. 

The  FLY- FISHER’S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth 
Edition ; with  20  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  14?. 

A BOOR  on  ANGLING;  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
in  every  branch.  By  Francis  Francis.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  IS  other  Plates,  plain  and  coloured.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  BOOR  of  the  ROACH.  By  Greville  Fennell,  of  ‘ The  Field.’ 
Pep.  8vo.  price  2s.  6 d. 

WILCOCRS’S  SEA-FISHERMAN;  comprising  the  Chid1  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a Glance  at  Nets, 
and  Remarks  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ; with  80 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12*.  6 d. 

HORSES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  F.  Fitzwygram,  XV.  the  King’s 
Hussars.  With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Illustrations,  containing  very 
numerous  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo.  15*. 

The  HORSE’S  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  REEP  IT  SOUND.  By  W. 

Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo.  12*.  6d. 

A PLAIN  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING.  By  the  same  Author. 
Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2*.  6 d. 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTINGS,  By  the  same.  Imp.  8vo.  with 
13  Plates,  15*. 

REMARRS  on  HORSES’  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the 

same.  Post  8vo.  1*.  6 d. 

ROBBINS’S  CAVALRY  CATECHISM,  or  Instructions  on  Cavalry 
Exercise  and  Field  Movements,  Brigade  Movements,  Out-post  Duty,  Cavalry 
supporting  Artillery,  Artillery  attached  to  Cavalry.  l2mo.  6*. 

BLAINE’S  VETERINARY  ART ; a Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
ana  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel,  M.R.C.V.S.L. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18*. 

The  HORSE : with  a Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12*.  id. 

The  DOG.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6*. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonehenge.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

The  GREYHOUND.  By  Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.  Square  crown  8vo.  10*.  6 d. 

The  OX ; his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Partnri- 
tion  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  7*.  6 d. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANRING.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.  2vols.  8vo.  30*. 
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A DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M’Culloch.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition.  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth,  or  70s.  half-bd.  in  russia. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Commu- 
nities. By  Sir  Tea  vers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  2 vols.  8vo.  80s.;  or  separately. 
Part  L Peace,  12».  Part  II.  War,  18s. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ; a Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  ot  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional:  intended  for  Practical  Use  and 
General  Information.  Twenty-third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

PEWTNER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPECIFIER  ; A Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Building- Artificers’  Work;  with 
Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and  Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes, 
and  a copious  Index.  Edited  by  W.  Young,  Architect.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  LAW  RELATING  to  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES;  with 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ; also  a 
Form  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Pratt,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  fid. 

COLLIERIES  and  COLLIERS  : a Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Fcp.  5s. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 

during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-iu  Room.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Fcp.  5s. 

HOW  to  NURSE  SICK  CHILDREN;  containing  Directions  which 
maybe  found  of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the  Young.  By  Charles 
West,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6 d. 

NOTES  on  LYING-IN  INSTITUTIONS ; with  a Proposal  for  Orga- 
nising an  Institution  for  Training  3Iidwives  and  Midwifery  Nurses.  By 
Florence  Nightingale.  With  several  Illustrations.  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS,  By  Florence:  Nightingale.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; with  13  Plans.  Post  4to.  18s. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  By  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING  ; with  Formula  for  Public 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  10s.  6 d . 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a System 

of  Easy  Practice  in  a Series  ot  carefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged  Edition;  with  8 Plates  of  Figures  and  150 
Woodcuts,  Fcp.  6s. 

WILLICH’S  POPULAR  TABLES,  for  ascertaining,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  Renewal  Fines,  Reversions,  &c.  Seventh  Edition,  edited  by 
Montague  Marriott,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo,  price  10s. 

MAUNDER’ S TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of 

Reference:  comprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal 
Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  a Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables,  Ac.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 
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ALOOOK’s  Residence  in  Japan 23 

Alias’s  Four  Discourses  of  Chrysostom  ..  22 
Allies  on  Formation  of  Christendom  ....  21 

Alpine  Ouide  (The)  23 

ALTILAUS  on  Medical  Electricity  14 

Arnold's  Manual  of  English  Literature  ..  7 

Arnott’8  Elements  of  Physios I II 

Arundines  Cami  26 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country  Parson  ....  8 

Atke's  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 20 

Bacon's  Essays,  by  Whatelt  6 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Sfbddino  ..  6 

Works,  edited  by  Speddixs 6 

Baix’h  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive  ....  10 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  10 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 10 

Ball’s  Alpine  Guide  23 

Bayldon’s  Rents  and  Tillages  19 

Beaten  Tracks  23 

Becker's  Chariclcs  and  Gallus 23 

Benfey's  Sanskrit  Dictionary  8 

Bernard  on  British  Neutrality 1 

Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing 28 

Blackley's  German- English  Dictionary!. . 8 

Blaine's  Rural  Sports  26 

Veterinary  Art  27 

BOOTH'S  Saint-Simon 3 

Bogltbee  on  39  Articles  19 

Bourse  on  Screw  Propeller 18 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine . 18 
Handbook  of  Steam  Engine  ....  18 


.Improvements  in  the  Steam 


Engine 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  ..  18 

Examples  of  Modem  Engines  ..  18 

Bowdlbr's  Family  Shakspkarb  26 

Boyd’s  Reminiscences  4 

Branlby-Moore’s  Six  Sisters  of  the 

Valleys 24 

Brandk's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art 13 

Bray's  (C.)  Education  of  the  Feelings  ....  10 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 10 

on  Force 10 

Browne's  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles....  19 

Brunel's  Life  of  Brunbl  4 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilization 3 

Bull’s  Hints  to  Mothers  28 

Maternal  Management  of  Children  28 

Bunsen'S  God  in  History 3 

Prayers 19 

Burke's  V icissitudes  of  Families a 

Burton’s  Christian  Church 4 

Cabinet  Lawyer  28 

Campbell's  Norway  - 22 


Carnota's  Memoirs  of  Pombal  4 

Cates's  Biographical  Dictionary  s 

Cats’  and  Farlie’s  Moral  Emblems 16 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ....  9 

Chksney's  Indian  Polity 3 

Waterloo  Campaign 2 

and  Rebve's  Military  Essays  ..  2 

Chorale  Book  fbr  England ]« 

Clouoh’s  Lives  from  Plutarch  2 

Colksso  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch 21 

Commonplace  Philosopher  tt 

CONINOTOS’S  Translation  of  the  JSntid. ...  26 
CONTANSEAU'sFrench-EnglishDictionaries  8 

Conybeare  and  HOWSOX’S  St.  Paul 20 

COTTON’S  (Bishop)  Life  3 

Coopbr’s  Surgical  Dictionary 15 

COPLAND’S  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  1 3 
Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a City  Pulpit. ...  9 

Cox’s  Aryan  M ythology 3 

Manual  of  Mythology 23 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War 2 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece 23 

CREST’S  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering  18 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson 8 

CROOKES  on  Beet-Root  Sugar 15 

'S  Chemical  Analysis 14 

Cullet’s  Handbook  of  Telegraphy is 

Cusack’s  History  of  Ireland 3 

D’Aubiqne's  History  of  the  Reformation 

in  the  time  of  Calvin  2 

Da  Vi  dson's  Introduction  to  New  Testament  20 

Dead  Shot  (The),  by  Marksman  27 

Db  la  Rive's  Treatise  on  Electricity 12 

Denison's  Vice- Regal  Life 1 

Db  Tocquevillb’s  Democracy  in  America  2 

Disraeli's  Lothair 21 

Novels  and  Tales  24 

Dobell's  Medical  Reports  13 

Dobson  on  the  Ox 27 

Dovb  on  Storms 11 

Doyle’s  Fairyland  16 

Dybb’s  City  of  Rome  2 

Eabtlake's  Hints  on  Household  Taste  ....  17 

History  of  Oil  Painting  16 

Gothic  Revival 17 

Life  of  Gibson 16 

Elements  of  Botany  13 

Ellioott  on  the  Revision  of  the  English 

New  Testament 19 


Commentary  on  Ephesians  ....  20 
Commentary  on  Galatians  ....  20 

Pastoral  Epist.  20 

Philippians,  Ac.  20 

Thessalonians  20 

Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Christ..  20 
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Essays  and  Contribution!  of  A.  K.  H.  B 

E WALD' s History  of  Israel 


FAIRBAIRN  on  Iron  Shipbuilding 

'8  Applications  of  Iron 

_______  Information  for  Engineers  . • 

. Mills  and  Mill  work 

Faraday's  Life  and  Letters 

Farrar’s  Families  of  Speech 

Chapters  on  Language 

Frlkin  on  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufactures 

Fennell’s  Book  of  the  Roach.. 

FFOCLKES’S  Christendom’s  Divisions 
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Fowler's  Collieries  and  Colliers  .......... 
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Freshfikld’s  Travels  in  the  Caucasus.... 

FnOBDE’S  History  of  England ..... 

Short.  Studies  on  Great  Subjects 


Gaxot'8  Elementary  Physics 

Gilbert’s  C adore,  or  Titian's  Country .... 
Gilbert  and  Churchill's  Dolomites  .... 

GiRDLESTONE’s  Bible  Synonymes  

GLEDBTOSE’B  LifeofWHITEFIBLD  ...... 

Goddard's  Wonderful  Stories  

Goldsmith’s  Poems,  Illustrated — 

Graham's  View  of  Literature  and  Art .... 

Grant’s  Home  Politics 

Ethics  of  Aristotle 

Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country  Parson. ..... 

Gray’s  Anatomy  

Greenhow  on  Bronchitis 

Griffith's  Fundamentals 

Grove  on  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces  .. 

Gurney’s  Chapters  of  French  History  .... 
G WILT’S  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture .... 


Hampden’s  (Bishop)  Memorials  

Hare  on  Election  of  Representatives 

Hartwio’s  Harmonies  of  Nature 

Polar  World 

Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders  .. 

Subterranean  World  

Tropical  World 

Haughton's  Manual  of  Geology 

Herschel’b  Outlines  of  Astronomy 

Hewitt  on  Diseases  of  Women 

HodgbonMi  Theory  of  Practioe  

Time  and  Space  

Holmes’s  System  of  Surgery  

Surgical  Diseases  of  Infancy.... 

Home  (The)  at  Heatherbrae 

Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures .... 

Compendium  of  ditto  

How  we  Spent  the  Summer  

Howitt’s  Australian  Discovery 

Mad  War  Planet 

Northern  Height#  of  London.... 

Rural  Lift  of  England 

Visits  to  Remarkable  Places. . . . 
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HObnf.ti's  Memoir  of  Sixtus  V t 

Hug  i:  (W.)  Manual  of  Geography  ....  11 

Hume-  Essays  10 

Treatise  on  Human  Nature 10 

Ihne’s  Roman  History  2 

iNGi. low's  Poems 26 

Story  of  Doom..................  26 

Mopsa  26 

Jameson’s  Saints  and  Martyrs  17 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.. ......  17 

Monastic  Orders -. 17 

Jameson  and  Eastlake’s  Saviour  17 

John  Jemingham's  Journal 36 

Johnston’s  Geographical  Dictionary 11 

Kalisch'S  Commentary  on  the  Bible  7 

Hebrew  Grammar.. 7 

Keith  on  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy 20 

Destiny  of  the  World 20 

Keel’s  Metallurgy  — is 

Rohbig is 

Kirby  and  Spence’s  Entomology is 


Latham’s  English  Dictionary 

Lawlor’s  Pilgrimages  in  the  Pyrenees ....  24 


Lecky’s  History  of  European  Morals S 

Rationalism  * 

Leisure  Hours  In  Town  9 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age  9 

Lewes’ History  of  Philosophy  3 

Liddell  and  Scott’s  Two  Lexicons 8 

Life  of  Man  Symbolised 16 

Lindley  and  Moore’s  Treasury  of  Botany  IS 

Longman’s  Edward  the  Third  1 

, Lectures  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
land   * 

Chess  Openings » 

Loudon’s  Agriculture  19 

Gardening 19 

Plants  IS 

Lowndes's  Engineer’s  Handbook  17 

Lubbock  on  Origin  of  Civilisation I* 

Lyra  Eucharistica  12 

Germanica 16,11 

Messianiea 12 

Mystica 12 


MacauLAY'm  (Lard)  Essay*  ..... ...........  3 

History  of  England  ..  1 

Lay*  of  Ancient  Rome  16 

MiscellaneousWritings  9 

7 

Complete  Works ......  1 

Macfarben's  Lectures  on  Harmony 16 

Macleod’S  Elementeof  Political  Economy  7 
Dictionary  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy  7 

Theory  and  Practice  ofBanking  17 

McCulloch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce....  k 
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Maguire'S  Life  of  Father  Mathew 5 

Pope  Pius  IX 5 

Mai, ft's  Overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation by  Prussia 2 

Manning 's  England  and  Christendom  ....  21 

Marcet  on  the  Larynx 15 

Marshall's  Canadian  Dominion 1 1 

Physiology 15 

Mabshsian's  Life  of  Havelock  5 

History  of  India  3 

Mabtineau’s  Christian  Life  22 

Massinoberd's  History  of  the  Reformation  4 

MAUN  DEB’S  Biographical  Treasury 5 

Geographical  Treasury  ......  11 

Historical  Treasury 4 

Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury  13 

Treasury  of  Knowledge 28 

Treasury  of  Natural  History  13 

May's  Constitutional  History  of  England..  I 

Melville's  Novels  and  Tales 34  A 25 

Mbndrlssohs’8  Letters  5 


Meriv alb's  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic. . 3 

Romans  under  the  Empire  3 

Merbieield  and  Eveb's  Navigation  ....  11 
Miles  on  Horse's  Foot  and  Horseshoeing ..  27 

Horses’  Teeth  and  Stables 27 

Mill  (J.)  on  the  Mind 9 

Mill  (J.  S.)  on  Liberty  6 

on  Representative  Government  6 

on  Utilitarianism 6 

Mill's  (J.  8.) Dissertations  and  Discussions  6 

Political  Economy 6 

. System  of  Logic 6 
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Subjection  of  Women 6 
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Hymn-Writers  21 
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Manual  of  Assaying 18 

Monssll’s  Beatitudes — 22 

His  Presence  not  his  Memory  22 

' Spiritual  Songs' 22 

Moose’s  Irish  Melodies 25 

LaUaRookh 25 

Poetical  Works 25 

Morkll’s  Elements  of  Psychology  ........  9 

Mental  Philosophy 9 

Muller's  tMAXl  Chips  from  a German 

Workshop  ..... 9 

Lectures  on  Language  7 

(K.  O.)  Literature  of  Ancient 

Greece  2 

Murchison  on  Liver  Complaints 15 

Mure'b  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece  2 

Nash's  Compendium  of  the  Prayer  Book. . 19 

New  Testament,  Illustrated  Edition 16 

N ewm  an’s  History  of  his  Religious  Opinions  6 

Nightingale's  Notes  on  Hospitals 28 

Lying-In  Insti- 
tutions  28 

Nilsson's  Scandinavia n 


; Northcott's  Lathes  and  Turning 17 
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Odling’s  Animal  Chemistry  14 

Course  of  Practical  Chemistry..  14 

Manual  of  Chemistry 14 

Lectures  On  Carbon 14 

Outlines  of  Chemistry 14 

O'Dbiscoll's  .Memoirs  of  Maclise 4 
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